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FOOTFALLS   ON   THE   BOUNDARY   OF  ANOTHER  WORLD.* 


That  there  are  powers  above  ua  and 
around  ns,  unseen,  bat  having  intimate 
reUtioDs  with  us,  ia  a  world-wide  belief. 
Few  nations  liavo  been  found  Ho  degraded 
as  to  have  no  idea  of  Deity  presiding 
over  and  controlling  the  powers  of  na- 
ture ;  and  none  that  have  any  traditional 
literature  are  without  the  notion  of  a 
world  of  spirits  occasionally  manifesting 
itself  to  mortals.  The  charm  of  all  an- 
cient poetry — Oriental  or  ClaBsical,  Scan- 
dinarian,  Romantic,  or  Teutonic  —  lies 
mainly  in  this,  that  it  represents  man 
in  relation  to  the  invisible  world ;  man 
exercidng  his  corporeal  powers,  aided  or 
thwarted  by  incorporeal  natures — Divine, 
angelic,  demoniac,  or  human — which  ex- 
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ercbe  their  forces  in  a  far  more  direct  and 
powerful  manner  than  through  the  cum- 
brous organization  of  flesh  and  blood. 
We  may  disbelieve  every  word  of  each 
particular  narration^so  perhaps  did  those 
who  first  listened  to  it ;  but  if  we  as  well 
as  they  bad  not  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the 
general  principle,  and  an  instinctive  desire 
toward  that  disencumbered  nature,  this 
lore  would  have  no  such  charm  for  us. 

The  traditions  of  men  on  this  subject 
are  confirmed  aa  to  their  general  principle 
by  the  records  of  inspiration,  llic  Bible 
tells  of  miracles  which  were  wont  to  at- 
test every  direct  revelation  of  God  to 
man  ;  of  visits  which  men  used  to  receive 
from  angels,  (iyytXoi,)  messengers  not  al- 
ways nor  even  often  making  it  plain 
whathcr  they  were  disembodied  spirits 
of  men,  or  belonging  to  some  other  order 
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of  intelligent  beings.  It  tells  sLho  of 
principalities  and  powers  of  darkness  con- 
tinually acting  as  the  enemies  of  God  and 
man.  In  accordance  with  human  tradi- 
tion it  represents  flesh  and  blood  as  al- 
ways quailing  in  the  manifested  presence 
of  spirits,  however  friendly  in  their  cha- 
racter ;  and  it  denounces  as  the  grossest 
wickedness  and  rebellion  against  Ood  the 
conduct  of  those  who  seek  a  forbidden 
confederacy  with  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  knowing  what  he  has  hidden  in  the  fu- 
ture, or  acquiring  a  power  over  the  ele- 
ments of  nature  beyond  what  ho  has  per- 
mitted. The  whole  Bible  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  world  standing  in  inti- 
mate relations  with  our  own. 

In  the  infancy,  whether  of  individuals 
or  nations,  supernatural  agency  affords 
the  easiest  and  most  acceptable  explana- 
tion of  all  phenomena  of  which  no  other 
cause  can  be  traced.  Let  children  be  told 
that  the  thunder  which  they  hear  is  the 
voice  of  God,  the  lightning  the  flashes  of 
his  eye,  and  they  will  reverently  believe 
that  some  dreadful  wickedness  has  been 
committed  to  call  for  such  expressions  of 
anger;  just  as  Christopher  Columbus  is 
said  to  have  persuaded  the  American  In- 
dians that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  the 
sure  token  of  Heaven's  displeasure  against 
them  for  their  evil  intentions  toward  him 
and  his  companions.  But  as  individuals 
or  nations  advance  toward  maturity, 
they  learn  that  all  natural  phenomena 
depend  on  approximate  causes  more  or 
less  distinctly  understood.  The  thunder, 
which  was  once  regarded  as  a  personal 
voice,  turns  out  to  be  the  echo  of  electric 
explosions  among  the  clouds ;  the  eclipse, 
which  darkened  the  sun  at  mid-day,  is 
found  to  be  occasioned  by  the  moon  in- 
tercepting his  beams,  according  to  a  well- 
known  law  of  her  evolutions.  We  are 
taught  that  even  the  winds  and  waves, 
which  appear  so  uncertain  in  their  action, 
are  subject  to  rules  of  sequence  as  invari* 
able  as  those  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun. 
The  beams  of  knowledge  dispel  the  fairy 
frost-work  of  fancy ;  and  the  myths  of 
infancy  are  surrendered  for  the  studies  of 
manhood.  Now  the  re^tion  of  our 
minds  against  the  credulity  of  our  ignor- 
ance is  likely  to  drive  ns  for  a  time  into 
the  regions  of  skepticism;  and  only  by 
slow  degrees,  do  we  learn  to  hold  an  even 
and  steady  course  in  that  path  which  is 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  science,  blend- 
ed with  that  of  faith. 


It  was  the  misfortune  of  European  so- 
ciety that  the  ages  of  its  ignorant  faith 
were  under  the  dominion  of  a  crafty  and 
avaricious  priesthood,  who  worked  on  the 
credulity  of  the  people  to  promote  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Church.  Hence 
the  numberless  and  monstrous  legends  of 
medieval  miracles,  apparitions  of  ghosts, 
demons,  and  what  not,  the  fabrications  of 
willful  deceit ;  or,  at  best,  the  offspring  of 
imaginations  perverted  and  diseased  by 
the  unnatural  influences  of  monastic  life. 
As  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  lying 
wonders  of  Rome  was  the  purgatory  of  a 
future  life,  so  the  very  bathos  of  supersti- 
tion was  the  belief  that  those  regions  of 
punishment  lying  beneath  their  feet  might 
actually  bo  entered  from  an  opening  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  man 
who  could  endure  the  discipline  now  in 
the  flesh  would  be  exempt  from  the  liabil- 
ity to  suffer  it  hereafter  in  the  spirit.  The 
purgatory  of  St.  Patrick  lay,  relatively  to 
tho  rest  of  Christian  Europe,  in  the  direc- 
tion which  mankind  from  the  remotest 
ages  had  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits — the  somber  regions  of  tho 
setting  sun,  not  absolutely  inaccessible  to 
the  adventurous  pilgrim.  Here  was  a 
cave  under  the  care  of  a  small  staff  of 
Augustine  monks,  which  was  for  ages  the 
wonder  and  glory  of  Christendom.  Who- 
ever was  bold  and  pious  enough  to  endure 
for  twenty-four  hours  the  terrors  of  the 
purgatory  to  which  it  led  might  thus  ex- 
piate all  his  sins,  past  and  future,  which 
otherwise  would  cost  him  ages  of  torment. 
Numbers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  made 
the  attempt,  and  more  perished  than  ever 
returned  to  tell  their  adventures  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Jacobus  Vitriaco :  "  Whoever 
went  into  it,  not  being  truly  penitent  and 
contrite,  was  presently  snatched  away 
by  demons,  never  more  to  be  seen.''  In 
the  case  of  those  who  were  found  alive 
when  the  cave  was  opened  by  the  monks 
afler  tho  twenty-four  hours,  their  experi- 
ence in  the  various  fields  of  punishment, 
the  extremes  of  cold,  followed  by  those 
of  heat,  fiery  serpents,  toads,  spits,  while 
tempting  demons  surrounded  and  threat- 
enea — all  was  carefully  written  down  by 
the  priestly  guardians  of  the  place  for  the 
edification  of  the  faithful  throughout 
Christendom.  If  the  reader  supposes 
that  this  was  an  obscure  superstition,  pre- 
vailing chiefly  among  that  class  of  people 
who  in  modern  times  have  resorted  to 
the  island  for  penance,  let  him  turn  to  the 
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paleDt  rolls  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign, 
and,  under  date  1358,  he  will  find  the 
copy  of  a  testimonial  of  which  the  follow- 
ing id  a  free  translation : 

*'  The  King  to  all  and  singular  to  whom  the 
present  letters  shall  come,  greeting.  Malatesta 
Ungania,  a  nohle  gentleman  and  Knight  of 
Riminiy  coming  into  our  presence,  hath  declared 
that  lately,  leaving  his  own  conn  try,  he  has, 
with  much  toil,  visited  the  purgatory  of  St 
Patrick,  in  our  dominion  of  Ireland,  and  for 
the  usual  space  of  one  whole  day  and  night  re- 
mained shut  up  therein  as  one  of  the  dead; 
camestlv  beseeching'  us  that  in  confirmation 
of  the  &ct  we  would  deign  to  grant  him  our 
royal  letters.  Though  the  assertion  of  so  noble 
a  man  might  be  accepted  by  us  as  sufficient, 
yet  considering  the  extreme  perils  of  this  pil- 
grimage, we  are  further  informed  concerning  it 
by  letters  from  our  trusty  and  well  beloved 
Almaric  de  St  Amand,  our  Justice  of  Ireland, 
also  from  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  said 
place  of  purgatory,  and  from  other  men  of 
credit,  as  also  by  clear  proofs  that  the  said 
nobleman  hath  duly  and  courageously  com- 
pleted his  pilgrimage ;  we  have  therefore  thought 
proper  to  give  to  him  fiivorably  our  royal  tes- 
timony concerning  the  same,  that  there  may  be 
no  doubt ;  and  that  the  trulji  of  the  premised 
may  more  clearly  appear,  we  have  been  induced 
to  grant  to  him  these  letters  with  the  royal  seal. 
Given  at  our  palace  at  Westminster,  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  October.'* 

There  is  also  the  copy  of  a  safe-con- 
duct, or  passport,  granted  by  Richard 
II.  in  1397,  to  enable  Raymond,  Viscount 
of  Perilhos,  Baron  of  Seret,  Knight  of 
Rhodes,  and  Chamberlain  of  Charles  YI. 
of  France,  to  visit  the  purgatory  with  a 
retinue  of  twenty  men  and  thirty  horses ; 
which  Raymond  afterward  wrote  a  narra- 
tive of  his  adventures  in  the  Limonsin 
dialect,  with  all  the  nsnal  horrors.  ^^The 
most  sifled  tongue  could  not  relate,  the 
most  forcible  and  copious  writer  could 
not  adequately  describe,  such  dreadful 
tortures  and  punishments.  Woe  to  sin- 
ners !  Alas  for  those  who  do  not  repent 
in  this  world !  All  the  ills  of  this  life, 
labor,  poverty,  exile,  imprisonment,  dis- 
grace, misery,  calamity,  wounds,  and  even 
death  itself,  are  nothing  to  the  pains  of 
purgatory."  Such  were  some  of  the 
medieval  ^'  footfalls  on  the  boundary  of 
another  world." 

The  light  of  the  Reformation  dispelled, 
at  least  from  the  English  mind,  the  ter- 
rors of  purgatory,  and  the  notion  that 
a  mitigation  of  its  tortures  might  be  pro- 
cured through  priestly  influence.  But 
there  remained  a  general  belief  in  disem- 


'  bodied  spirits,  good  and  evil,  and  the 
possibility  of  intercourse  with  them ;  as 
well  as  a  solemn  sense  of  the  sin  of  any 
commerce  with  evil  ones.  In  the  seven- 
teenth centnry  we  find  Jeremy  Taylor,  in 
his  episcopal  capacity,  investigating  a  ghost 
story,  which  was  afterward  communi- 
cated in  writing  by  his  lordship's  secre 
tary  to  the  editor  of  Saddticismus  Tri- 
timphcUus.  The  leading  facts  of  the  story 
are,  that  the  ghost  of  a  man  named  James 
Haddock  appeared  first  on  harseback  on 
the  highway  to  one  Tavenier,  whom  he 
had  known  in  the  flesh,  "  a  lusty,  proper, 
stout,  tall  fellow,"  and  desired  him  to 
carry  a  message  to  those  who  were  wrong- 
ing his  fatheness  boy  in  the  matter  of  a 
lease  which  ought  to  have  stood  in  his 
name;  the  reason  alleged  for  appearing 
to  him  being,  that  he  was  a  man  of  more 
resolution  than  others.  But  Tavemer 
did  not  care  to  meddle  with  what  did 
not  concern  him  ;  and  the  ghost  returned 
again  and  a^ain,  threatening  to  tear  him 
in  pieces  if  ne  did  not  carry  the  message. 
Whereupon  Tavemer,  who  was  in  the 
service  of  the  £ar]  of  Donegal,  consulted 
his  lordship's  chaplain ;  and  the  chaplain 
took  him  for  a  further  consultation  with 
the  incnmbent  of  Belfast,  whose  only  dif- 
ficulty, after  hearing  the  details,  was 
whether  it  would  be  lawful  to  do  the  errand 
in  case  tiie  spirit  was  a  bad  one.  How- 
ever, considering  the  justice  of  the  case, 
it  was  determined  to  go,  and  the  chaplain 
accompanied  the  man.  It  would  seem 
the  details  of  the  wrong  were  admitted 
to  be  as  the  ghost  had  revealed  them.  A 
few  days  afterward  the  Bishop  was  hold- 
ing a  court  atDromore,  and,  having  beard 
of  this  strange  transaction,  he  summoned 
the  parties  before  him  for  an  investigation. 
Alcock,  the  secretary,  who  was  present 
throughout,  says  that  "  my  lord  styled  it 
a  strange  scene  of  Providence,"  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  apparition  was  true  and 
real.  He  adds :  "  This  Tavemer,  with  all 
the  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
story,  I  knew  very  well,  and  all  wise  and 
good  men  did  believe  it,  especially  the 
Bishop  and  the  Dean  of  Connor,  Dr. 
Rust."  Tliat  the  narrative,  whatever  its 
merits,  was  no  fabrication,  either  of  the 
Bishop's  secretary  or  the  editor  of  Sad- 
ducismus  TriumphcUus^  who  published  it, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  same  par- 
ticulars were  afterward  related  by  the 
Countess  of  Donegal  to  Richard  Baxter, 
with  more  minute  particulars  as  to  the 
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nature  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  boy, 
with  the  8abse<}aent  fact  that  a  new  lease 
was  drawn  in  his  favor,  and  sealed  by  the 
earl  her  husband. 

We  learn  from  several  of  the  books  in 
which  such  narratives  appear,  that  there 
were  in  those  days  persons  who  avowed 
their  disbelief  in  apparitions,  and  held 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  to  be  mere  jug- 
gling and  fraud,  instead  of  a  true  com- 
merce with  the  devil.  We  gather  also 
that  those  who  denied  the  possibility  of 
communication  with  the  unseen  world, 
generally  doubted  its  very  existence ;  and, 
like  the  Sadduoecs  of  old,  said  that  there 
was  ^^  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor 
spirit."  Bishop  Burnett  characterizes  this 
skepticism  about  witchcraft  as  ^'  atheism, 
which  was  then  beginning  to  gain  ground, 
chiefly  by  reason  of  the  hypocrisy  of  some, 
and  the  fantastical  conceits  of  the  more 
sincere  enthusiasts." 

Descending  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  find  the  belief  of  the  supernatural 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  but  not 
wholly  extinguished,  or  even  without  re- 
spectable patronage.  Dr.  Johnson  used 
to  say,  that  *'  all  reason  was  against  it, 
but  ail  experience  for  it;"  and  he  puts 
this  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Imlac,  the 
sage  m  Jiasselas : 

^^  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more  I  will 
not  undertake  to  maintain  against  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions. There  is  no  people,  rude  or  un- 
learned, among  whom  apparitions  of  the 
dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  This 
opinion,  which  prevails  as  &r  as  human 
nature  is  diffused,  could  become  universal 
only  by  its  truth  ;  those  that  never  heard 
of  one  another  would  not  have  agreed  in 
a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  could 
make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by 
single  cavilers  can  very  little  weaken  the 
general  evidence;  and  some  who  denv  it 
with  their  tongues  confess  it  with  their 
fears." 

In  the  same  age  Blackstone,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries^ says,  concerning  occult  pow- 
ers in  connection  with  evil  spirits:  *'To 
deny  the  possibility,  nay,  actual  existence 
of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  is  at  once  flatly 
to  contradict  the  revealed  word  of  God 
in  various  passages  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  and  the  thing  itself  is 
A  truth  to  which  every  nation  in  the  world 
hath  in  its  turn  borne  testimony,  either 
by  examples  seemingly  well  attested,  or 
by  prohioitory  laws  which  at  least  sup- 


pose the  possibility  of  commune  with  evil 
spirits." 

Before  that  century  dosed,  unsanctified 
philosophy  had  attained  the  <icme  of  skep- 
ticism, and  several  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  day  {)roclaimed  their  belief  that  there 
was  nothing  real,  except  body,  in  the  uni- 
verse— ^neither  God,  nor  devil,  nor  soul  of 
man  ;  and  that  all  the  functions  that  had 
been  attributed  to  a  spirit  in  man  were 
but  operations  of  his  material  organizii- 
tion.  These  views,  however,  were  the 
vagaries  of  a  few,  carried  away  by  meta- 
physical speculations.  The  men  of  science, 
properly  so  called, — ^the  students  of  phys- 
ical nature — ^took a  different  course.  They 
found  that  many  things  hitherto  deemed 
pretematurcU  were  assignable  to  natural 
causes;  that  many  of  the  wonders  of 
sorcery  (so  called)  were  tricks  of  machin- 
ery, chemistry,  or  sleight-of-hand;  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  ghost-lore  of  the 
country  fireside  might  be  traced  to  optical 
illusion,  ventriloquism,  and  hallucination. 
They  explored  the  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
verse, and,  to  some  extent,  traced  the 
plan  of  its  government ;  they  found  it  to 
consist  of  a  marvelous  catenation  of 
causes  and  effects ;  whereupon  they  judged 
that  all  natural  phenomena  must  depend 
on  natural  causes ;  they  decided  that  sci- 
entific study  implies  a  "  postulate  of  con- 
stant sequences,  with  determinate  condi- 
tions of  occurrence ;"  *  and  too  many  of 
them  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
idea  of  any  superior  agency  is  inconsist- 
ent with  "the  sense  of  the  invariable 
course  of  nature,  and  the  scientific  expla- 
nation of  phenomena."  "  This  totality  of 
finite  things,"  says  Strauss,  "  forms  a  vast 
circle,  which,  except  that  it  owes  its  exist- 
ence and  laws  to  a  supeiior  power,  suffers 
no  intrusion  from  without.  This  convic- 
tion is  so  much  a  habit  of  thought  with 
the  modern  world,  that  in  actual  life  the 
belief  in  a  supernatural  manifestation,  an 
immediate  divine  agency,  is  at  once  at- 
tributed to  ignorance  or  imposture."  On 
this  principle  these  eavans  have  not  only 
taught  the  present  generation  to  spurn  all 
belief  in  ghost-lore,  witchcraft,  and  what- 
ever else  implies  spiritual  or  snpemnt- 
al  agency,  but  they  have,  in  as  plain 
terms  as  they  dare,  discarded  the  Scrip- 
ture records  of  miracles,  prophecy,  and 
other  superhuman  phenomena,  represent- 
ing these  writings  as  the  productions  of  a 
period  when  "poetry,  religion,  and  history 
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were  all  one;"  when  "legend  had  the 
certainty  of  fact,  and  fact  might  be  treated 
with  the  freedom  of  legend  ;"  when  "  his- 
tory was  rather  a  heroic  poem  than  an  ac- 
curate narrative,  and  the  scientific  sera- 
tiny  of  witnesses  had  not  begun  to  be 
practiced."  They  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that  this  goes  to  sap  the  very  foandations 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  leading  organ 
of  this  school  *  says :  "  Religions,  bound 
up,  as  they  have  hitherto  allowed  them- 
selves to  be,  in  the  legends  of  superna- 
tural appearances  upon  earth,  in  interfer- 
ences by  divine  power  with  the  ordinary 
sequences  of  events  upon  it,  die  away  in 
the  light  of  historical  knowledge  with  the 
traditions  to  which  they  have  linked  them- 
selves." On  the  same  principle  the  doc- 
trine of  Providence  is  cut  away  from 
under  our  feet ;  and  man,  who  has  always 
loved  to  think  himself  under  the  benig- 
nant care  of  some  superior  power,  is  con- 
signed to  the  stern  machinery  of  "  invari- 
able sequences." 

But  it  requires  only  a  moment's  consid- 
eration to  perceive  that  this  is  going  too 
&st.  Science  gets  beyond  its  sphere,  if  it 
assei*ts  that  all  phenomena  depend  on  nat- 
ural causes  which  can  not  be  either  over- 
ruled or  contravened.  Science  has  dis- 
covered many  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
material  forces  of  the  universe  operate ; 
but  it  has  not  discovered  their  relations 
to  the  Creator,  or  proved  that  he  has  be- 
stowed  on  them  an  inherent  and  absolute 
power  to  perform  their  work  without  ref- 
erence to  his  further  will,  and  dependence 
on  his  continued  energy.  And  therefore 
science  is  not  competent  to  say  that  there 
can  not,  and  never  could  be,  miracles, 
that  is,  events  suspending  or  contravening 
the  laws  of  nature ;  still  less  that  there 
can  not  be  an  overruling  providence 
working  with  those  forces,  in  harmony 
with  these  laws.  Science  has  made  some 
discoveries  of  the  laws  of  spirit  in  con- 
nection with  matter ;  but  it  knows  nothing 
of  its  condition  apart  from  it;  and  it  is 
not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  it  exists 
without  any  material  vehicle  when  it 
leaves  the  body,  or  whether  it  assumes  a 
lighter  and  more  manageable  one  usually 
invisible  to  the  human  eye ;  and  if  so, 
whether  this  vehicle  is  capable  of  being 
made  denser  at  pleasure,  and  palpable  to 
the  human  senses.  All  that  regards  the 
human  spirit  and  its  relations  to  another 
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world,  must  be  revealed  from  that  world  ; 
and  it  seems  fitting  that,  when  mortals 
still  in  the  flesh  were  made  the  medium 
of  such  a  revelation,  their  mission  should 
be  accredited  by  signs  from  heaven.  We, 
who  accept  the  Scriptures  in  their  plain 
and  obvious  meaning,  must  believe  that 
there  has  been  such  a  revelation,  given 
through  man,  and  especially  through  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  attested  by  "  miracles 
and  si^ns  and  wonders."  On  the  same 
authority  we  believe  that  there  have  been 
missions  to  earth  of  subordinate  spirits 
from  the  unseen  world,  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  temporal  matters,  leading  us  to 
look  on  them  as  serving  {dLkKOvoi)  spirits, 
sent  forth  to  wait  on  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion ;  while  to  himself,  and  to  a  human 
ministry,  the  Most  High  has  reserved  it 
to  carry  out  the  great  work  of  redeeming 
and  regenerating  the  fallen  race.  Hence, 
when  the  rich  man  begged  that  Lazarus 
might  be  sent  to  his  rather's  house,  he 
was  not  told  that  there  was  an  impassable 
gulf,  but  that  the  mission  would  be  use- 
less. So  when  the  disciples  were  terrified 
at  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour's  resur- 
rection body,  and  supposed  they  had  seen 
a  ghost,  he  did  not  reprove  them  for  su- 
perstitious credulity,  and  assure  them  that 
such  apparitions  were  impossible  ;  but  he 
said  :  ^'  Handle  me  and  see  ;  for  a  ghost 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me 
have."  Likewise,  when  that  command 
was  promulgated,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer 
a  witch  to  live,"  nobody  supposes  the 
crime  denounced  was  that  oi  obtaining 
money  by  false  pretenses,  which  is  that 
which  our  modern  magistrates  impute  to 
all  members  of  the  occult  profession,  sen- 
tencing them  to  a  short  imprisonment, 
and  marveling  that,  in  these  days  of  edu- 
cation, any  one  can  be  so  ignorant  and 
superstitious  as  to  believe  that  foresight 
can  thus  be  obtained. 

It  is  important  to  mark  this,  because 
even  the  Christian  part  of  the  community 
in  the  present  day  do  for  the  most  part 
adopt  a  tone  in  speaking  of  these  things 
which  shows  they  have,  however  unwit- 
tingly, imbibed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
principles  of  this  scientific  skepticism. 
They  hold,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is  the 
province  of  education  to  dispel  all  belief 
m  apparitions,  voices,  and  other  preter- 
natural manifestations;  and  they  think 
that  if  the  masses  of  the  people  were  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  science,  their 
fears,  their  hopes,  and  their  actions  would 
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no  longer  be  influenced  by  any  thing  sup- 
posed to  be  the  effect  of  spiritual  agency, 
^ut  this  is  taking  it  for  granted  that 
science  has  proved  spiritual  agency  im- 
possible ;  the  inevitable  consequence  would 
be,  that  such  a  thing  has  never  been  ;  and 
then  there  is  no  ground  on  which  we  can 
maintain  the  credibility  of  our  holy  books 
in  their  obvious  meaning.  By  what  pro- 
cess does  that  which  we  pronounce  "  in- 
credible because  impossible"  become  cred- 
ible, when  removed  two  thousand  years 
into  the  past  ? 

Here,  then,  firmly  we  plant  our  foot, 
and  affirm  that,  neither  miracles  nor  appa- 
ritions may  be  discredited  as  in  themselves 
impossible  ;  for  we  devoutly  believe  they 
have  been.  Whether  they  ever  happen 
now  is  a  question  of  fact,  depending  on 
testimony;  and  if  any  individual  chooses 
to  say  that  he  has  met  with  no  case  in 
which  the  evidence  satisfied  his  mind,  he 
is,  for  aught  we  see,  at  perfect  liberty  to 
hold  his  incredulity  without  incurring  the 
imputation  of  being  either  atheist  or  Sad- 
ducee.  But  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  decide 
d  priori  that  it  can  not  be.  Likewise  it 
is  sheer  impertinence  to  insist  on  first  set- 
tling such  questions  as,  "  What  good  end 
would  it  serve  ?  Is  it  worthy  the  divine 
wisdom  to  act  in  contravention  of  ordina- 
ry laws  for  purposes  so  slight  ?"  If  we 
enter  on  the  inquiry  at  all,  our  business  is 
first  with  the  evidence  of  tho  alleged 
facts.  If  the  thing  is  true,  doubtless  there 
is  a  reason  for  it  worthy  of  the  divine 
wisdom. 

If  we  seek  an  answer  to  the  question 
whetlier  occasional  intci-ference  from  the 
spiritual  world  is  a  reality  or  a  delusion, 
we  perceive  at  once  that  it  is  one  on  which 
we  can  not  afford  to  give  common  fair 
play  to  evidence.  Our  native  instincts 
teach  us  to  trust  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses,  but  our  education  makes  us  dis- 
trustful of  that  of  all  others.  The  man 
who  has  seen  or  heard  something  which 
he  can  not  account  for,  readily  supposes  it 
preternatural  ;  but  from  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  weakness,  if  weakness 
it  is,  at  least  from  the  knowledge  he  has 
that  the  human  mind  has  a  tendencv  to 
such  beliefs,  and  has  often  been  mistaken, 
ho  will  scarcely  rely  on  another  who  re- 
lates a  similar  experience.  If  the  thing 
has  only  appeared  or  spoken,  it  may  have 
been  imagination  or  illusion.  If  it  has  re- 
vealed something  which  proves  true,  it 
may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence;  or 


the  prediction  may  have  proved  the  cause 
of  its  own  fulfillment,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
death ;  or  it  may  have  been  trickery 
throughout ;  or,  finally,  it  may  have  been 
the  result  of  some  natural  law  with  which 
we  are  as  yet  unacquainted. 

Many  years  ago  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Entwisle  told  us  he  had  visited  a  lady 
lately  recovered  from  her  confinement, 
and  she  had  mentioned  to  him  that  a  few 
weeks  before,  when  lying  quite  awake  in 
the  night,  she  heard  a  voice  distinctly  say : 
"This  year  thou  shalt  die."  She  imme- 
diately spoke  to  her  husband  ;  but  he  had 
been  asleep  and  heard  nothing.  She  was 
naturally  led  to  apprehend  that  the  crisis 
then  approaching  would  prove  fatal ;  and 
regarded  the  voice  as  a  warning  to  be 
prepared  for  hersolenm  chani^e  ;  but  now, 
she  added,  that  it  had  passed  over  safely, 
she  felt  the  fear  had  been  salutary,  and  her 
deliverance  from  its  realization  merciful, 
for  the  sake  of  her  family.  A  few  weeks 
afterward  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  inflam- 
mation, in  which  she  seemed  much  more 
absorbed  in  the  present  suffering  than  in 
any  apprehension  of  danger.  As  soon  as  this 
subsided,  she  sent  for  her  husband,  and 
told  him  joyfully  how  much  better  she 
was.  In  vain  he  suffsresied  his  fear  that 
she  was  not  really  better ;  she  was  sure  of 
it,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  forego 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  restoration,  till  he 
felt  obliged  to  tell  her  that  the  pain  had 
subsided  only  because  mortification  had 
supervened,  and  she  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live.  Surprised  but  not  dismayed,  sho 
replied,  "  Ah  !  if  that  is  the  case,  it's 
another  thing,"  and  calmly  began  to  give 
her  last  orders,  soon  after  which  she  ex- 
pired. To  have  known  the  venerable  Mr. 
Entwisle,  was  to  give  implicit  credence  to 
bis  statement ;  but  perhaps  nine  out  of 
every  ten  who  could  not  disbelieve  him 
would  say  the  lady  only  fancied  she  heard 
a  voice.  The  fulfillment  of  its  prediction 
was  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence,  as 
there  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for  asso- 
ciating them  as  cause  and  effect.  Who, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  dare  to 
say  what  else  it  was  or  could  be  ?  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  same  evi- 
dence on  any  other  subject  would  be  re- 
garded otherwise.  Not  long  ago  a  man 
was  hanged  for  a  deed  which  he  averred 
had  been  perpetrated  by  his  mother  in  a 
fit  of  frenzy,  admitting  that  he  had  killed 
her  to  save  himself  from  a  similar  fiitc. 
Suppose  a  female  of  imquestionable  vera- 
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olty,  iu  \?hateyer  state  of  health,  had 
sworn  that,  heing  awake,  or  believing  her- 
self so,  she  overheard  a  boy's  voice  ex- 
clatining,  "Help,  Joseph,  mother  is  kill- 
ing me ;"  and  if,  moreover,  it  was  proved 
by  several  others,  that  she  had  mentioned 
this  before  she  could  know  the  fact  of  the 
murder ;  would  it  not  have  saved  Joseph 
Clarkson's  life  ?  Would  any  judge  or 
jury  have  listened  to  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  pleading  that  it  must  have 
beea  imagination,  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side  being  strong 
enough  to  condemn  him  ?  In  jurispru- 
dence it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  wit- 
ness may  believe  his  senses ;  there  is  no 
allowance  made  for  the  possibility  of  hal- 
lucination or  illusion,  unless  that  is  prov- 
ed ;  nor  for  fraud,  unless  some  motive  can 
be  shown,  or  some  self  contradiction  is 
detected.  But  testimony  is  not  so  easily 
accepted  concerning  this  sort  of  occur- 
rences. Moreover,  trustworthy  evidence 
is  scanty  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
of  the  alleged  fact  to  be  substantiated; 
and  scrutiny  has  been  remiss  iu  allowing 
descriptions  of  difficult  and  doubtful  phe- 
nomena to  pass  unheeded  from  lip  to  lip, 
without  an  attempt  to  set  them  in  their 
trae  light.  Most  of  our  ghost-stories  are 
old  and  beyond  investigation,  because  the 
subject  has  been  under  ban,  at  least  during 
the  life  of  all  the  present  generation.  Few 
have  cared  to  give  publicity  to  any  Strang 
experience  they  may  have  had,  and  still 
fewer  would  peril  their  reputation  for 
common-sense  oy  looking  into  it.  Half 
afraid  that  the  phenomena  were  preter- 
natural, they  have  shrunk  from  instituting 
an  examination,  lest  no  natural  explana- 
tion should  be  found,  and  they  should  be 
shut  up  to  conclusions  that  would  involve 
them  in  ridicule.  We  remember  sojourn- 
ing with  a  family  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  in  the  religious  world,  while 
they  rented  a  house  for  the  bathing  season 
near  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Thauet.  It 
stood  alone  in  its  own  grounds,  sind  was 
extremely  free  from  holes  and  cornera, 
having  scarcely  even  a  cupboard  in  any  of 
its  sixteen  square  and  naked-looking  rooms. 
Here  were  terrific  noises  night  after 
night,  consisting  chiefly  of  violent  knock- 
ing on  the  floors  and  internal  walls,  with 
sounds  of  footsteps,  rustling  of  paper, 
groaning,  etc.,  heard  by  every  inmate  of 
the  house,  except,  perhaps,  the  youngest 
children.  The  only  assignable  cause  was, 
tliati  the  house  being  untenanted  for  a 


great  part  of  the  year,  smugglers  might 
have  made  it  their  resort,  might  have  ex- 
cavated a  subterranean  way  to  it  from  the 
chalky  cliff,  might  have  apartments  under 
the  basement-story,  and  might  by  machi- 
nery, if  not  by  personal  ascent  within  the 
walls  and  between  the  floors,  have  made 
those  noises  to  frighten  away  tenants. 
The  supposition  was  plausible  enough. 
Why  then  did  not  the  family  lodge  infor- 
mation with  the  police  or  revenue-officers, 
who  on  the  evidence  would  have  been 
justified  in  raising  the  floors  and  opening 
the  walls  at  the  places  that  could  have 
been  indicated  ?  Just  because  in  their 
inmost  souls  they  apprehended  that  per- 
haps it  \vas  no  mortal  thing  that  disturbed 
them ;  and,  rather  than  be  involved  in  the 
possibly  unpleasant  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion, they  lefl  the  house.  So  an  excellent 
opportunity  was  lost  for  discovering,  if  it 
could  be  discovered,  what  in  a  house  could 
occasion  those  disturbances  which  gave  it 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted.  Doubt- 
less there  arc  few  persons  who  have  not 
known  similar  cases  of  suppressed  infor- 
mation, though  every  one  knows  that  a 
single  eclaircisaement  is  enough  to  swamp 
a  host  of  doubtful  narratives.  Perhaps 
it  is  well  that  evidence  is  generally  so 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory  that  no  one  can 
be  blamed  for  giving  little  beypnd  a  vague 
and  general  credence  to  the  doctnnes  of 
ghost-lore. 

The  author  whose  work  is  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article  has  undertaken  to 
settle  the  faith  of  the  present  generation — 
to  overpower  and  silence  its  unbelief — 
by  adducing  an  extensive  array  of  facts, 
classified  under  the  heads  of  dreams, 
hauntings,  apparitions  of  the  living,  a[>- 
paritions  of  the  dead,  etc.  Some  of  them 
are  taken  from  works  already  well  known, 
as  Macnish's  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  and 
Abercrombie  On  the  Intdlectual  Powers; 
but  a  large  number  are  of  comparatively 
recent  occurrence,  and  have  been  received 
by  him  at  first  Qr  seeond-hand. 

We  offer  our  readers  an  abridgment  of 
the  story  which  takes  our  fancy,  more 
than  any  others,  in  the  book :  it  is  so  cir- 
cumstantial and  life  like  in  its  details,  so 
satisfactory  in  its  results ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  decided  preference  we  feel  for  a 
ghost  that  still  keeps  its  head-quarters  in 
living  flesh  and  blood. 

In  the  year  1828,  a  Mr.  Robert  Brace 
was  first  mate  of  a  bark  trading  from  Liv- 
erpool to  New  -  Brunswick.     W  hen  near 
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the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  captain 
and  mate  were  one  day  calculating  their 
progress  —  the  mate  in  the  state-room, 
and  the  captain  in  the  cabin  near  it.  Be- 
ing absorbed  in  his  work,  Bruce  had  not 
perceived  that  the  captain  had  gone  on 
deck;  and,  without  looking  round,  he 
called  out :  ^'  I  make  our  longitude  so-and- 
so;  can  that  be  right?  How  is  yours, 
sir  ?"  Receiving  no  reply,  he  repeated 
the  question,  glancing  over  his  shoulder, 
and  perceiving,  as  he  thought,  the  captain 
busy  writing  on  his  slate.  Still  receiving 
no  answer,  he  rose,  and  fronted  the  cabin- 
door,  when  the  figure  he  had  mistaken 
for  the  captain  looked  up,  and  disclosed 
the  features  of  an  entire  stranger.  Bruce, 
ternfied  at  the  grave  and  silent  gaze, 
rushed  upon  deck,  and  the  captain,  of 
conrse,  begged  to  know  what  was  the 
matter.  '"The  matter,  sir!  who  is  that 
at  your  desk  ?"  "  No  one,  that  I  know 
of."  *'  But  there  is,  sir :  there's  a  stran- 
ger there."  "A  stranger  I  why,  man, 
you  must  be  dreaming.  You  must  have 
seen  the  steward  there,  or  the  second 
mate.  Who  else  would  venture  down 
without  orders?"  "But,  sir,  he  was  sit- 
ting in  your  arm-chair,  fronting  the  door, 
wnting  on  your  slate.  Then  he  looked 
up  full  in  my  face ;  and  if  ever  I  saw  a  man 
plainly  and  distinctly  in  this  world,  I  saw 
him."  "Him  !  whom  ?"  *'  God  knows,  sir ; 
I  don't.  I  saw  a  man — and  a  man  I  had 
never  seen  in  my  life  before."  "  You  must 
be  growing  crazy,  Mr.  Bruce.  A  stran- 
ger! and  we  nearly  six  weeks  out?"  "I 
know,  sir ;  but  then  I  saw  him."  "  Go 
down,  and  see  who  it  is."  Bruce  hesi- 
tated. "  I  never  was  a  believer  in  ghosts," 
he  said  ;  "  but  if  the  truth  must  oe  told, 
sir,  I'd  rather  not  face  it  alone."  "  Come, 
come,  man !  go  down  at  once,  and  don't 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  before  the  crew." 
"  I  hope  you  have  always  found  me  to  do 
what's  reasonable,"  said  Bruce,  changing 
color ;  "  but,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you, 
sir,  I'd  rather  we  should  .both  go  down 
together."  They  went — the  captain  fore- 
most— but  no  one  was  to  be  found.  Tak- 
ing up  the  slate,  the  captain  saw  the 
words,  plainly  written  on  it :  "  Steer  to 
the  nor'-weat."  Bruce  averred  it  was  not 
Ills  writing;  and  the  captain  made  him 
put  down  the  same  words,  to  compare 
them.  The  same  he  did  with  the  steward, 
the  second  mate,  and  every  man  of  the 
crew  that  could  write  at  all ;  but  none  of 
the  hands  corresponded.   Concluding  now 


that  some  one  must  be  secreted  on  board, 
the  captain  ordered  all  hands  up  for  a 
search ;  saying :  "If  I  don't  find  the  fellow, 
he  most  be  a  good  hand  at  hide-and-seek." 
When  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  vessel 
had  been  searched,  from  stem  to  stern, 
with  ail  the  eagerness  of  excited  curiosity, 
but  no  stranger  could  be  found,  the  cap- 
tain seriously  consulted  whether  the  warn- 
ing ought  not  to  be  obeyed ;  and,  finally, 
he  directed  the  mate  to  change  the  course 
to  nor'-west,  and  employ  a  trusty  man  to 
look  out.  About  three  o'clock,  an  ice- 
berg was  descried,  and  afterward  a  dis- 
mantled ship  entangled  in  it,  with. many 
human  beings  on  board.  On  a  nearer  ap 
proach,  she  was  found  to  be  a  mere  wreck, 
her  provisions  exhausted,  and  her  crew  and 
passengers  almost  famished.  Boats  were 
sent  for  them ;  and  as  one  of  the  men 
from  the  third  boat  was  ascending  the 
ship's  side,  the  mate  started  back  in  con- 
sternation ;  for  it  was  the  face,  the  person, 
the  dress,  of  him  he  had  seen  at  the  cap- 
tain's desk  three  or  four  hours  before. 
When  the  hurry  was  over,  and  the  bark 
was  on  her  course  again,  the  mate  called 
the  captain  aside.  "  It  seems  it  was  not  a 
ghost  I  saw  to-day,  sir.  The  man's  alive. 
One  of  the  passengei*s  we  have  just  saved 
is  the  same  man  I  saw  writing  on  your 
slate  at  noon.  I  would  swear  to  it  in  a 
court  of  justice."  Together  they  soaght 
out  the  man;  and  the  captain,  inviting 
him  down  to  the  cabin,  begged  he  would 
do  him  the  favor  to  write  a  few  words  on 
his  slate.  "  Suppose  you  write  :  *  Steer  to 
the  nor'-west '  ?"  The  passenger,  greatly 
puzzled  at  the  request,  complied  never- 
theless. The  captain  stepped  aside,  and 
giving  him  the  slate  again,  with  the  other 
side  up,  he  said :  "  You  say  that  is  your 
handwriting  ?"  "  I  need  not  say  so,  for 
you  saw  me  write  it."  "  And  this  ?"  said 
the  captain,  turning  the  slate  over.  The 
passenger  was  confounded.  ^'I  wrote 
only  one  of  these.  Who  wrote  the 
other?"  "That's  more  than  I  can  tell 
you,  sir.  My  mate  says  you  wrote  it 
here — sitting  at  this  desk — at  noon  to- 
day." Some  farther  conversation  took 
place,  in  which  the  captain  of  the  wreck 
Deing  present,  joined.  He  explained  that 
this  gentleman  had  fallen  into  what  seemed  a 
heavy  sleep,  some  time  before  noon,  and,  on 
awaking,  after  an  hour  or  more,  had  ex- 
pressed his  confident  hope  of  deliverance, 
saying  that  he  had  dreamed  of  being  on 
board  a  bark,  the  appearance  and  rig  of 
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which  he  described,  exactly  as  it  appeared 
when  she  hove  in  sight.  The  passenger 
averred  that  he  had  no  recollection  of 
dreaming  that  he  wrote  any  thing.  He 
got  the  impression,  he  knew  not  how, 
that  the  bark  was  coming  to  the  rescue. 
"There  is  another  thing  very  strange 
about  it,"  added  he ;  "  every  thing  here 
on  board  seems  quite  familiar ;  yet  I  am 
very  sure  I  never  was  in  your  vessel  be- 
fore." Whereupon  Mr.  Bruce  told  him 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  apparition  he 
had  seen ;  and  they  agreed,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, that  it  was  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence.  This  story  was  related  to 
Mr.  Owen  by  Captain  Clarke,  of  the 
schooner  Julia  Hallock,  who  had  it  from 
Mr.  Bruce  himself,  about  eight  years  after 
the  occurrence,  and  has  allowed  his  name 
to  be  used ;  adding,  that  he  has  lost  sight 
of  Bruce,  but  that  "  he  would  stake  his 
life  upon  it,  that  he  had  told  him  no  lie." 

An  incident  in  the  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  is,  in  principle,  the  counter- 
part of  Mr.  Bruce's  story.  During  one 
of  his  preaching  tours  he  told  his  son  one 
morning  that  he  had  had  a  pleasing  dream 
about  gomg  home  and  seeing  Mrs.  Clarke, 
who  was,  he  said,  lying  not  in  her  own 
but  the  spare  bedroom,  and  was  looking 
very  well.  It  so  happened  that  Mns. 
Clarke  was  in  the  spare  bedroom  for  that 
night;  and  being,  as  she  believed,  quite 
awake,  she  heai*d  the  sound  of  her  hus- 
band riding  up  to  the  house,  putting  up 
his  horse  and  saddle,  ascending  the  stairs, 
and  entering  the  apartment ;  she  then 
saw  him  walk  round  the  bed,  gazing  upon 
her.  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  adduced  an- 
other narrative  extremely  like  this,  about 
the  Rev,  Joseph  Wilkins  visiting  hb 
mother  in  a  dream,  as  he  thought,  and 
terrifying  her  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
dead  or  dying.  Mr.  Owen  adds  othera 
of  the  same  character.  In  each  of  them  a 
visit  is  received,  or  believed  to  be  re- 
ceived, by  a  person  lying  awake,  from  an- 
other who  at  the  same  hour  dreams  of 
paying  such  a  visit,. the  conversation  and 
all  other  details  coinciding. 

Here  is  a  more  startling  case.  Dr. 
Kerner  relates*  that  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May,  1827,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
atternoon,  being  with  Madame  Hauife, 
who  was  ill  in  bed  at  the  time,  that  lady 
suddenly  perceived  the  appearance  of  her- 
self seated  in  a  chair,  wearing  a  white 
dress ;  not  that  which  she  then  wore,  but 

•  Scherin  Von  Prerorst,  pp.  188,  189. 


another  belonging  to  her :  she  endeavored 
to  cry  out,  but  could  neither  speak  nor 
move.  Her  eyes  remained  wide  open  and 
fixed ;  but  she  saw  nothing  except  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  chair  on  which  it  sat. 
After  a  time  she  saw  the  figure  rise  and 
approach  her ;  then  as  it  came  quite  close 
to  her,  she  experienced  what  seemed  an 
electric  shock,  the  effect  of  which  was 
perceptible  to  Dr.  Kerner;  and  with  a 
sudden  cry  she  regained  the  power  of 
speech,  and  related  what  she  had  seen 
and  felt.    Dr.  Kerner  saw  nothing. 

There  are  numerous  examples,  as  well 
authenticated  as  such  narrations  can  gen- 
erally be,  of  apparitions  at  the  moment  of 
death.  None  of  those  adduced  by  Mr. 
Owen  are  better  than  one  which  some  of 
the  elder  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference may  recollect  hearing  from  a  ju- 
nior brother  many  years  ago.  He  said 
that  when  a  thoughtless,  if  not  skeptical 
young  man,  he  was  sitting  one  evening 
with  his  sister  and  her  little  boy,  when 
suddenly  the  window-blinds  flew  open, 
and  the  figure  of  the  lady's  husband,  who 
was  serving  in  the  Peninsular  war,  became 
distinctly  visible  to  all  of  them.  The 
child  exclaimed,  ^^It's  papa,"  and  was 
running  forward,  when  it  disappeared. 
In  due  time  they  heard  that  he  had  fallen 
in  battle,  mortally  wounded;  and,  when 
dying,  on  that  da^  and  about  that  hour, 
was  heard  to  exclaim :  '^  Oh !  that  I  could 
see  my  wife  and  my  chUd !" 

Mr.  Owen  professes  not  to  construct  a 
theory,  but  to  collect  facts;  those  facts 
consisting  chiefly  of  spontaneous  pheno- 
mena, rather  than  those  which  are  evoked. 
Nevertheless,  he  afibrds  a  pretty  clear  in- 
sight into  both  the  scientific  theory  and 
the  religious  belief,  which,  at  least  in  his 
mind,  are  bound  up  with  these  phenome- 
na. The  substance  of  the  former  is,  that 
there  is  in  man  not  only  a  spirit,  but  a 
spiritual  body  /  that  "  these  coexist  while 
earthly  life  endures  in  each  one  of  us; 
that  the  spiritual  body,  a  counterpait  to 
human  sight  of  the  natural  body,  may 
during  life  occasionally  detach  itself  to 
some  extent  or  other  and  for  a  time  from 
the  material  flesh  and  blood  which  for  a 
few  years  it  pervades  in  intimate  associa- 
tion ;  that  death  is  but  the  issuing  forth 
of  the  spiritual  body  from  its  temporary 
associate;"  and  that  it  then  becomes 
"  entirely  and  forever  divorced  from  it, 
and  passes  into  another  state  of  exist- 
ence." 
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If  Mr.  Owen's  work  had  80  engaged  our 
confidence  that  we  could  regard  i(  as  an 
authority  in  these  matters,  we  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  said  more  distinctly 
whether  he  considers  the  essence  of  this 
spiritual  body  to  be  what  is  usually  called 
human  electricity ;  whether  it  is  this  that 
forms  the  inseparable  vehicle  of  the  im- 
mortal spirit,  and  constitutes  the  means 
by  which  it  makes  itself  seen  or  heard 
without  the  grosser  frame  of  flesh  and 
blood.  We  should  also  have  been  very 
glad  if  he  had  explained  where  the  con- 
nection lies  between  these  apparitions  and 
modern  table-rapping.  The  one  he  calls 
the  spontaneous,  the  other  the  evoked, 
phenomena  of  the  ultra-mundane  ;  and  he 
considers  the  former  as  a  proper  founda- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  latter,  into  which 
he  does  not  enter  further  than  to  relate 
how  the  mode  of  evoking  spirits  was  dis- 
covered at  Hydesville,  about  twelve  years 
ago,  and  opened  up,  as  he  says,  a  new  de- 
partment in  the  science  of  the  soul — ^the 
positive  and  experimental.  We  shall  do 
our  best  to  flli  up  this  hiatus. 

Without  prematurely  accepting  the 
theory  that  electricity,  or  something  akin 
to  it,  is  the  inseparable  vehicle  of  spirit — 
that  even  during  life  the  spint  can,  with 
this  vehicle,  detach  itself  from  the  body 
under  some  peculiar  circumstances,  as 
deep  sleep  or  trance ;  and  that  it  finally 
departs  with  the  spirit  at  death,  and  forms 
its  residence  till  the  resurrection — we  may 
admit  that  such  a  supposition  affords  a 
very  plausible  solution  of  many  undeniable 
psychological  £icts,  of  which  at  least  no 
better  explanation  can  be  offered.  That 
electricity  is  the  means  by  which  the  spirit 
pervades  and  operates  on  the  material 
frame,  is  now  almost  beyond  question. 
No  one  has  more  satisfactorily  proved  its 
presence  and  power  in  the  human  body 
than  Ktttter,  who  has  invented  an  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  its  compara- 
tive force  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  the  same  individual  under  different  con- 
ditions. It  appears  that  the  human  body 
is  a  source  of  electricity,  in  the  same  sense 
as  glass,  wax,  or  hair ;  so  that  it  can  be 
elicited  even  if  the  body  is  insulated  on  a 
glass  stool,  whereas  a  machine  requires  to 
stand  on  the  ground.  The  best-informed 
do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  human 
electricity  is  the  same  thing  as  chemical ; 
for  no  one  pretends  to  understand  the  es- 
sential nature  of  cither ;  but  those  laws  and 
modes  of  operation  which  arc  ascertained, 


are  similar.  In  some  persons  electricity 
is  much  more  freely  elicited  than  in  othei*s. 
During  the  winter  of  1683,  the  wife  of 
Major  Sewell,  in  New-England,  had  but 
to  shake  her  apparel  in  the  evening,  and 
sparks  flew  out  with  a  crackling  noise  like 
bay  leaves  in  the  Are.  Some  ladies  in 
this  country,  during  frosty  weather,  can 
see  sparks  if  they  shake  their  woolen 
skirts  while  undressing  in  the  dark;  and 
it  is  very  common  to  see  them  if  a  silk 
skiit  is  rapidly  slipped  down  over  a  wool- 
en one,  after  being  worn  all  day. 

Riitter's  experiments  go  to  prove  that 
wounded  or  chapped  hands  produce  a 
much  more  powerful  current  than  whole 
ones. 

The  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  prosecute 
an  interesting  set  of  experiments  on  hu- 
man electricity  ndth  very  simple  appara- 
tus. We  are  all  familiar  with  it — ^the 
shilling  suspended  in  a  glass  bowl  or  large 
tumbler,  by  a  piece  of  silk  thread  about 
eight  inches  long.  If  a  man  holds  this 
thread  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  his 
left  hand  being  open  and  loose,  the  shil- 
ling will  presently  begin  to  perfonn  a  ro- 
tatory motion  from  left  to  right,  that  is,  a 
direct  one.  If  another  man  now  places 
his  thumb  on  the  palm  of  the  operator's 
left  hand,  the  shilling  will  peribrm  a  direct 
oscillating  movement,  like  a  pendulum  ; 
and  the  same,  if  a  female  places  her  fore- 
finger on  his  left  hand.  Now,  if  a  man 
places  his  fore-finger,  or  a  woman  her 
thumb,  the  oscillation  is  transverse.  Let 
a  female  hold  the  thread,  her  left  hand 
being  open  and  free,  there  will  be  direct 
oscillation  ;  not  rotation,  as  in  the  man*s 
oase.  Let  her  clench  the  fist  of  the  left 
hand,  the  oscillation  becomes  transverse. 
Let  a  man  place  his  thumb  in  her  open  hand, 
there  is  a  direct  rotation ;  let  a  female  do 
the  same,  there  is  reverse  rotation.  Let  a 
man  place  his  forefinger  on  her  hand, 
there  is  reverse  rotation ;  let  a  woman  do 
the  same,  there  is  direct  ix^tation.  Let 
the  lady  take  some  feathers  and  hold  them 
loosely,  the  oscillation  is  transverse ;  let 
her  clench  them  tightly,  it  is  direct — just 
the  contrary  from  what  she  experienced 
with  the  left  hand.  Let  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  be  laid  on  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
there  is  transverse  oscillation  in  the  shil- 
ling ;  let  it  be  balanced  on  her  thumb,  it 
becomes  direct.  Let  her  put  her  thumb 
(left  hand  of  course)  in  watei*,  there  is 
transverse  oscillation  ;  her  fore-finger,  and 
it  is  direct.    Here  are  deep  secrets,  of 
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which  the  strangest  seems  to  be  that  the 
electric  current  from  the  man  produces 
rotatory,  and  that  from  the  female  oscilla- 
tory, motion  in  the  shilling ;  but  that  he 
can  conimanicate  the  rotatory  through 
her,  and  she  can  produce  tlie  oscillatory 
throngh  him,  by  a  light  touch  of  the 
thumb  or  finger.  For  some  of  these  ex- 
periments we  are  indebted  to  Riitter,  who 
has  invented  a  fixed  instrument  called  a 
magnetoscope,  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  muscular  action,  and  prove  the  pheno- 
mena to  be  purely  electroid.  If  any  one 
mistrusts  himself  in  this  respect,  let  him 
commit  the  thread  to  some  one  who  does 
not  know  what  ought  to  be  the  result, 
with  directions  merely  to  hold  it  quite 
steadily.  In  some  of  these  experiments  a 
change  of  motion  is  produced  rapidly  and 
easily ;  but  in  some  it  is  tedious,  so  that 
the  less  patient  and  less  experienced  had 
better  drop  the  shilling  a  second  or  two 
between  each,  and  steady  it  again  in  the 
center. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  table- 
spinning?  A  great  deal,  indeed.  Hav- 
ing proved  the  electric  current  within  us, 
we  apply  it,  not  to  a  suspended  shilling, 
but  to  a  three-legged  table  on  which  we 
place  the  tips  of  our  fingers,  forming  a 
human  battery  round  it ;  and,  after  patient 
waiting,  we  see  it  begin  to  spin,  and  may 
subject  it  to  further  operations,  and  ob- 
tain fi'om  it  results  far  surpassing  any  thing 
dreamed  of  before.  We  may  deplore  the 
trickery,  the  delusions,  the  impiety,  and 
the  immorality  which  have  been  unhappily 
connected  with  the  development  of  this 
phenomenon ;  but  we  can  not  regard  it  as 
all  trickery,  still  less  reckon  it  inseparable 
from  impiety.  There  have  been  cheats 
and  jugglers  enough  in  table-rapping ;  and 
it  may  be  admitted  that  all  professed 
mediums,  plying  their  calling  for  money, 
are  to  be  suspected  and  avoided.  But 
the  art  has  been  practiced  by  hundreds 
of  guileless  young  people  at  their  own 
homes ;  and  the  pity  is,  that  the  results  of 
the  mere  scientific  experiment  are  not 
sought  in  a  sober,  intelligent,  and  Christ- 
ian-like manner.  The  attempt  to  prove 
that  table-moving  is  the  result  of  involun- 
tary and  unconscious  muscular  force,  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  fact  can  no  longer  be 
gainsaid,  that  a  table  which  requires  the 
united  strength  of  two  pci*sons  to  move  it 
only  a  few  inches,  can,  if  several  persons 
touch  it  gently  with  the  tips  or   their 


fingers,  be  moved  several  feet  at  a  time, 
without  the  visible  or  conscious  applica- 
tion of  any  force  whatever.  Now,  they 
proceed  to  further  tests;  and,  finding 
symptoms,  however  rude,  of  that  intelli- 
gence and  volition  which  have  always 
been  reckoned  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
an  immaterial  principle,  they  forthwith 
conclude  that  the  table  is  now  possessed 
by  some  spirit  from  the  unseen  world, 
with  whom  they  may  converee,  and  from 
whom  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. To  ourselves  it  seems  inexplicable 
that  sober-minded  and  even  scientific  per- 
sons, wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  invariable 
sequences,  should  believe  a  thing  so  in- 
consequent ;  that  having,  by  purely  me- 
chanical means,  charged  the  timber  from 
their  own  bodies  with  that  which  is  the 
immediate  agent  of  their  muscular  action, 
they  should  believe  its  action  to  be  any 
other  than  their  own.  Does  it  not  re- 
mind one  of  the  ancient  folly  of  making 
a  god  out  of  a  stump  of  a  tree,  and  falling 
down  and  worshiping  it  ?  The  fact  that 
thousands  upon  thousands — some  say,  sev- 
eral millions — in  Europe  and  America 
have  embraced  this  delusion  within  the 
last  kw  years,  is  a  startling  proof  of  the 
indomitable  disposition  of  man  to  believe 
in  the  supernatural,  and  to  desire  inter- 
course with  the  world  of  spirits.  The 
frequent  detection  of  mediums  who  have 
practiced  more  deception  and  imposture, 
has  not  led  to  any  general  discouragement 
of  the  profession ;  and,  night  afler  night, 
the  young  and  unsuspecting  attend  the 
seances.  Here  they  listen  to  what  they 
believe  to  be  voices  from  Hades,  teaching 
all  manner  of  abominations  in  morals,  as 
well  as  eiTors  in  religion.  Those  who 
have  been  nursed  in  piety  learn  to  trifle 
with  holy  things ;  the  virtuous  are  led  to 
the  very  verge  of  impurity ;  and  the  fallen 
revel  in  lasciviousness. 

This  wonderful  table-rapping,  however, 
may  be  tested  by  sober  people,  without 
a  thought  of  any  thing  ultra-mundane  con- 
nected with  their  operations.  It  was  so 
tested,  to  our  knowledge,  under  intelli- 
gent though  not  highly  scientific  direc- 
tion, at  an  evening  party  a  short  time  ago* 
The  table  began  to  spin,  when  the  opera- 
tors had  kept  their  fingers  on  it  for  the 
usual  time,  in  the  approved  maunei*.  They 
concluded  that  the  electric  current  was 
established.  They  changed  their  respect- 
ive places;  it  stopped,  and  would  not 
work  for  about  ten  minutes.    They  con- 
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eluded  that  the  current  had  been  broken, 
and  was  now  reestablished.  One  of  them 
mentally  willed  it  to  stop,  and  it  stopped, 
notwithstanding  the  desire  of  the  rest 
that  it  shoald  proceed.  A  gentleman 
willed  it  to  lill  up  the  foot  that  was  under 
his  hand,  while  he  directed  the  opposite 
lady  to  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  on  her 
side  of  the  leaf —  the  foot  rose ;  several 
ladies  strove  in  vain  to  pull  it  to  the 
ground,  and  an  athletic  man  succeeded 
only  by  using  a  force  that  seemed  likely 
to  break  it.  The  table  was  asked  several 
questions,  to  which  it  replied,  by  lifting 
its  foot  and  rapping,  or  rather  stamping, 
in  the  fashion  of  which  every  one  has 
heard.  They  satisfied  themselves  and 
the  company,  that  the  responses  were 
the  mere  echo  of  what  was  passing  in 
their  minds,  and  never  went  beyond  their 
own  intelligence.  For  instance :  they 
asked  how  many  persons  were  in  the 
room.  One  of  the  operators  had  counted 
and  knew  there  were  twelve;  another 
who  had  not,  believed  there  were  four- 
teen. The  table  rapped  fourteen  ;  and  so 
they  proved  it  in  several  instances  when 
they  differed  in  their  own  minds  as  to 
number ;  it  went  on  to  the  highest  that 
any  of  them  thought  of.  Whenever  they 
asked  any  thing  that  none  of  them  knew, 
the  table  was  quite  at  fault.  Fraud  and 
physical  force  were  in  this  case  alike  and 
completely  out  of  the  question.  The  facts 
were  curious,  and  would  be  startling  to 
those  who  had  never  heard,  or  at  least 
never  beliered,  the  wonders  of  table-rap* 
ping.  So  far  as  they  went,  they  tended 
to  establish  the  theory  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  company  of  human  beings  to  consti- 
tute themselves  a  galvanic  battery,  and 
charge  a  piece  of  inert  matter  in  such  wise 
that  it  shall  respond  to  their  volition  and 
intelligence,  like  a  limb  of  their  own  bo- 
dies. What  seems  wanted  is,  that  such 
experiments  should  be  repeated,  extended, 
and  directed  by  scientific  knowledge.  A 
few  good  electric  or  magnetic  tests  it  nmy 
safely  be  predicted,  would  satisfy  any 
educated  company  as  to  what  had  got 
into  the  timber,  putting  out  of  the  ques- 
tion any  spiiit,  good  or  bad,  other  than 
their  own. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  table-rapping 
bears  *a  close  analogy  to  the  phenomena 
of  house-haunting,  so  called,  Those  who 
have  carefully  winnowed  among  the  sto* 
ries  of  this  class,  bear  witness  that  the  pre- 
dominant clement  in  those  best  authenti- 


cated is  mischievous,  freakish,  boisterous, 
rather  than  either  solemn  or  dreadful; 
and  Mr.  Owen  suggests  the  idea  of 
spirits  of  a  comparatively  inferior  order, 
imps  of  frolic  and  misrule,  not  wicked, 
but  tricky,  a  class  for  whom  the  Germans 
have  framed  the  epithet  PoUergeister, 
As  an  improvement,  we  should  like  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  small  quantities 
of  electricity  being  produced  in  the  walls 
or  floors,  by  the  action  of  mineral  sub- 
stances; or  discharged  from  the  tips  of 
tiny  fingers  belongmg  to  the  "imps  of 
frolic  and  misrule  "  in  the  nursery.  The 
disturbances  at  the  Epworth  Rectory, 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  every  bio- 
grapher of  the  Wesley s,  are,  m  some  re- 
spects, strikingly  familiar  to  the  pranks  of 
a  spinning-table. 

If  it  can  be  established,  as  doubtless  it 
can,  that  a  current  of  electricity  from  the 
human  body  can  be  made  to  enter  inert 
matter,  and  there  show  itself  responsive 
to  the  volition  and  intelligence  of  the  im- 
mortal mind  within  the  body  from  which 
it  flowed,  it  will  go  of  course  very  far  to- 
ward proving  that  this  is  the  connecting 
link  between  mind  and  matter,  the  imma- 
terial and  the  material.  And  it  seems,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  very  fitting  that  it 
should  be  so ;  that  this  mysterious  agent 
which  baffles  every  attempt  to  investigate 
its  nature,  this  which  in  its  very  essence 
seems  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  the 
material  and  the  immaterial,  should  indeed 
be  the  medium  of  their  action  and  reaction 
on  each  other.  This  opens  a  wide  field 
for  analogical  reasoning  and  inference. 
For  example :  If  electricity  in  the  human 
body  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  in- 
telligent spirit,  can  it  be  supposed  that  all 
the  other  electricity  in  the  world  is  desti- 
tute of  it  ?  The  hair  of  animals  is  highly 
electric ;  is  it  through  this  that  they  make 
those  communications  to  each  other  of 
which  there  are  undoubted  proofs  in  the 
records  of  animal  instinct  ?  An  interest- 
ing, and  we  think  not  irrelevant,  example 
occurred  under  our  own  observation  with- 
in the  last  few  months.  There  were  two 
cats  in  one  house  in  the  predicament  of 
the  two  women  who  came  to  Solomon  for 
judgment,  one  was  the  mother  of  a  dead, 
and  the  other  of  a  living,  kitten.  The  be- 
reaved one  tried  once  and  again  to  steal 
a  visit  to  the  little  nursling,  which  was 
about  ten  days  old ;  but  she  was  driven 
off  by  the  rightful  mother,  Patch,  or  Cross- 
patch,  SO  called  from  her  bad  temper. 
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Soon  after  such  a  repulse,  we  saw  her 
gently  go  up  to  Patch,  who  was  about  four 
feet  irom  the  kitten,  and  make  strange- 
looking  passes  with  her  head  about  bet's. 
It  was  not  close  rubbing ;  but  there  must 
have  been  a  perfect  contact  of  whiskers 
for  several  seconds,  first  on  one  side,  then 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  bargain.  Straight- 
way  she  passed  on  to  the  kitten,  and,  lying 
down  on  her  side,  drew  it  to  a  close  em- 
brace, while  Patch  stood  by  consenting. 
We  did  not  observe  how  soon  the  little 
thing  appreciated  tlie  invitation  to  take 
nourishment  from  her,  but  from  that  day 
the  two  cats  nursed  the  one  kitten  in  per- 
fect harmony. 

Then,  what  of  the  electricity  of  the 
thunder-cloud  ?  Will  science  lead  us  back 
to  the  beliefe  of  our  nursery,  and  make  us 
little  children  again  ?  Or  will  she  revive 
in  a  modified  form  the  beautiful  mytholo- 
gy of  the  Greeks,  which  peopled  all  nature 
with  gods  ?  Will  some  savant  at  a  future 
day  feel  persuaded  that  the  great  Creator 
has  committed  the  elements  of  the  globe 
to  subordinate  intelligence,  to  be  wielded 
according  to  his  will,  this  all-pervading 
electricity  being  the  medium  by  which 
their  powers  are  brought  to  bear  on  inert 
matter?  Will  any  future  commentator 
conjecture  it  to  be  in  this  sense  that  **  He 
maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  minis- 
ters" {Anglic^  "  His  messengers  ghosts, 
and  his  servants  ")  "  a  flame  of  flre  .^" 
Will  science  herself  one  day  turn  round 
on  her  votaries,  and  shiver  to  atoms  their 
doctrine  of  invariable  sequences,  by  assur- 
ing them  that  this  all-pervading  element 
is  the  immediate  agent  of  selt^etermin- 
ing  intelligence  ? 

It  is  satisfactory,  at  least,  to  find  that 
those  who  now  lead  the  van  in  experi- 
mental science  manifest  no  disposition  to 
assert  that  electricity  is  itself  life  or  spirit, 
but  only  deem  it  to  be  its  constant  accom- 
paniment ;  and  that  Mr.  Owen's  theory  of 
the  spiritual  body  supposes  it  to  be  not 
controlling,  but  controlled  by  the  immate- 
rial principle,  and  by  it  carried  whither- 
soever it  will.  This  is  illustrated  by  some 
touching  narratives  of  dying  mothers  go- 
ing off  m  spirit  to  see  their  children  at  a 
distance  ;  tne  apparition  being  visible  to 
those  who  were  with  the  children,  while 
those  who  watched  the  flesh  and  blood 
deemed  that  it  slept,  and  were  informed, 
when  consciousness  returned,  that  the 
children  had  been  visited.  It  seems  a  sad 
pity  that  Mr.  Owen's  ghost  lore,  which  is 


for  the  most  part  very  harmless  in  its  ten- 
dencies, should  be  laid  by  himself  as  a 
foundation  for  the  wicked  delusions  con- 
nected with  rapping;  that  after  demon- 
strating, to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  a 
vehicle  of  electroid  character,  subject  to 
an  immortal,  heaven-born  spirit,  dwelling 
with  it  in  the  body,  and  traveling  with  it 
out  of  the  body,  he  should  lead  his  read- 
ers to  suppose  that  this  spiritual  body 
with  its  master  can  be  compelled  to  come 
and  sojourn  in  a  table  at  the  bidding  of 
any  set  of  idle  boys  and  girls  that  choose 
to  place  their  fingers  on  the  leaf,  and  that 
it  must  answer  all  their  silly  questions. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Owen  found  some 
difiiculty  in  pointing  out  the  connection 
between  ghost-lore  and  spirit-rapping;  and 
so  concluded  his  work  with  the  ghosts, 
speculating  on  the  character  and  uses  of 
their  intermediate  state. 

If  we  could  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  of  table  rapping  being  a  means  of 
communication  with  departed  spirits,  we 
roust  denounce  it  as  that  sin  of  witchcraft 
which  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  have 
represented  as  rebellion  against  Heaven. 
The  most  particular  account  we  have  in 
Scripture,  of  a  witch's  proceedings,  is  in 
1  Samuel  28,  where  we  are  told  that  when 
the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  '' an- 
swered him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by 
Urim,  nor  by  prophets,"  he  resorted  to  a 
witch,  and  required  her  to  bring  up,  not 
an  evil  spirit,  but  that  of  the  holy  prophet 
Samuel,  who  was  displeased  at  the  disturb- 
ance. Some  have  striven  to  show  that 
the  witch  only  pretended  to  bring  up 
ghosts,  and  was  herself  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  Samuel.  The  obvious  bearing 
of  the  whole  passage,  however,  conveys 
rather  that  her  alarm  arose  from  the  sud- 
den discovery  that  her  visitor  was  the  king 
who  had  been  wont  to  punish  witches,  and 
she  supposed  herself  caught  in  a  snare. 
When  reassured  by  Saul,  she  described 
the  ghost,  which  he  at  once  identified, 
but,  as  it  seems,  did  not  himself  see ;  and 
the  conversation  proceeded,  either  direct- 
ly, or  through  the  witch  as  medium.  Al- 
though the  former  seems  most  literally  on 
the  race  of  the  narrative,  yet  one  would 
infer  that  as  Saul  did  not  see,  neither  did 
he  hear,  the  prophet.  Let  this  naiTative 
be  compared  with  1  Samuel  15  :  23,  and 
Isaiah  8:19,  and  no  one  can  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  to  attempt  to  elicit  com- 
munications from  spirits  of  the  dead  is  a 
most  presumptuous  sin.    On  this  subject 
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Mr.  Owen  says,  that  God  protects  his  own 
mysteries,  and  has  rendered  it  impossible 
tooverpass  the  limits  of  permitted  inquiry. 
^^  If  God  has  closed  the  way,  roan  can  not 
pass  thereon ;  but  if  he  has  left  open  the 
path,  who  shall  forbid  its  entrance?" 
This  will  not  do  for  argument  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  Did  Mr.  Owen  for- 
get— 

"  Man^s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whoso  mortal  taste 
Brought  death   into  the  world  and  ail  our 
woes  ?" 

The  path  to  it  was  open,  and  it  was  a 
"  tree  of  knowledge,"  "  a  tree  to  be  desir- 
ed to  make  one  wise ;"  yet  God  said : 
"  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye 
touch  it." 

But  we  have  already  said,  that  there  is 
neither  reason  nor  common-sense  in  sup- 


posing this  table-spinning  to  be  connected 
with  ultra-mandane  intercourse.  It  is  not 
only  inconsequent  in  itself,  but  contrary 
to  all  tradition,  sacred  and  profane,  that 
spirits  of  the  dead  should  be  commanded 
by  mere  human  power,  exercised  by  me- 
chanical means.  It  has  ever  been  held 
that  such  control  is  obtained  only  through 
the  prince  of  darkness,  and  by  those  who 
have  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Heaven, 
and  leagued  themselves  with  the  powers 
of  evil ;  and  herein  the  very  essence  of  the 
sin  of  necromancy  has  always  been  consi- 
dered to  lie.  It  can  of  course  be  imputed 
only  in  a  very  modified  degi*ee  to  those 
who  think  they  can  summon  the  spirits  with- 
out any  one's  leave.  It  would  be  as  un- 
just to  charge  them  with  the  sin,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  enjoy  its 
powers  without  committing  it. 
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DIDYMUS      OF      ALEXANDRIA.* 


The  mind  that  is  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  when  it  surveys  the  world's 
mysterious  history,  discovers,  not  an  aim- 
less unprogressive  rotation  of  events,  bat 
an  advancing  development  of  the  race, 
which,  though  it  may  seem  tedious,  is 
steady  in  its  onward  march.  To  such  a 
mind  it  is  perplexing  to  observe  how 
whole  nations  will  sometimes,  ailer  periods 
of  great  and  fruitful  intellectual  activity, 
be  thrown  back  into  the  very  childhood 
of  aiii  and  culture.  The  dismay  produced 
by  the  sight  of  such  reverses  is  felt  with 
especial  acutcness  in  the  case  of  nations 
which,  once  great  and  glorious  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  fall  as  Baoylon  fell  when 
her  excellency  was  cast  down  to  hell,  or 
as  Bcthsaida  and  Capernaum  fell  w^hen 
the  Lord  fulminated  against  them  a  judc:- 
ment  more  intolerable  than  that  of  Sou- 
There  was  a  time  when  the  dioceses 


om. 
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which  encompassed  the  Mediteri*anean 
lay  in  beauty  like  the  garden  of  God,  dif- 
fusing the  fragrance  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, purity,  love.  What  are  they  now  ? 
Where  is  now  the  pearly  girdle  of  the  in- 
land sea,  the  seat  of  infant  Christianity 
and  of  the  early  Church?  Alas!  where 
formerly  the  eye  was  greeted  with  an  un- 
broken array  of  flourishing  churches, 
nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  except  a  few 
straggling  Christian  communities,  dis- 
persed over  a  scene  of  barbarism,  which 
strives  to  conceal  its  hideousness  under  a 
flimsy  show  of  civilization  ;  the  splendor  of 
Episcopal  sees  exchanged  for  the  poverty 
of  humble  villages  and  the  solitude  of 
weather-beaten  ruins,  whose  very  names 
are  forgotten ;  the  pomp  of  cultivated  na- 
ture indolently  abandoned  to  the  wilder- 
ness ;  the  population  melted  away  under 
the  baneful  dominion  of  the  crescent;  the 
order  and  security  of  civil  society  hasten- 
ing to  ruin  under  the  same  curse ;  here 
and  there  pcrha[)8  a  swelling  bud  herald- 
ing an  approaching  spring,  but  hindered 
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by  the  ungcnial  climate  from  advancing 
to  maturity.  These  are  the  judgments 
of  God's  avenging  love,  which,  having 
long  and  patiently  held  forth  the  offer  of 
its  heavenly  benefits  in  all  their  ampli- 
tnde,  is  at  length  aroused  to  vengeance, 
and  punishes  the  contemplated  rejection 
of  them  by  withdrawing  even  those  com- 
mon  mercies  which  men  may  in  a  certain 
sense  claim  as  their  own.  Asia  Minor, 
Palestine,  Alexandria,  how  highly  were 
they  exalted !  But  their  candlestick  was 
removed  out  of  its  place  because  they  left 
their  first  love ;  because,  seduced  by  se- 
cularity  and  luxury,  they  forgot  the  pearl 
of  great  price ;  because,  instead  of  cher- 
ishing faith  and  love,  the  life  and  sub- 
stance of  Christianity,  they  gratified  a 
vain  and  subtle  intellect  in  hair-splitting 
controversies  respecting  doctrinal  myster- 
ies; because,  instead  of  honoring  and 
blessing  their  faithful  teachers,  they  des* 
pised  and  anathematized  them.  Having 
inwardly  apostatized  from  the  Son  of  Man, 
they  were  given  over  for  a  prey  to  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Church. 

The  Catechectic  School  of  Alexandria, 
as  it  was  designated,  had  flourished 
for  more  than  two  centuries  as  the  nur- 
sery of  a  Christian  and  believing  philoso- 
phy. From  it  as  from  a  fountain  a  stream 
of  intellectual  life  diffused  itself  over  the 
Church.  Its  influence  was  felt  in  a  nar- 
rower and  more  extensive  sphere.  In  the 
former  it  conducted  to  the  faith  men  of 
cultivated  intellect  among  the  heathen, 
who  were  inquiring  after  salvation,  and 
educated  young  Christians  of  ability  for 
the  service  of  the  Church.  In  the  latter 
it  promoted  throughout  the  Church  at 
large  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance with  Scripture,  and  a  scientific 
apprehension  of  Christianity,  investigated 
in  its  ultimate  grounds  and  digested  into 
a  living,  comprehensive  system ;  it  gave 
assistance  to  the  Chui'ch  in  appropriating 
the  literary  treasures  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  antiquity,  and  accommodating 
them  to  the  ends  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in 
general,  it  promoted  a  higher  and  more 
refined  contemplation  of  the  universe,  so 
as  to  represent  the  harmonious  unity  of 
knowledge  and  life.  The  decay  of  this 
school  after  the  expiry  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, was  one  of  the  events  which  gave 
warning  and  token  of  that  general  corrup- 
tion of  the  Oriental  Church  which  first 
delivered  her  over  —  already  suffering 
from  internal  division,  entangled  in  the 


meshes  of  monachism,  and  hide-bound  in 
a  system  of  lifeless  formulas — to  a  self-im- 
posed spiritual  slavery,  and  then,  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  subjected  her  to  the 
external  bondage  of  Islam.  The  Church's 
corruption,  and  the  effects  which  flowed 
from  it,  are  therefore  naturally  associated 
in  our  minds  M'ith  the  life  and  labors  of 
DiDYMUs,  the  last  teacher  of  note  in  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and 
one  in  which  we  may  trace  the  special 
providence  which  watches  over  the 
Church,  that  a  deep  obscurity  often  in- 
vests the  outward  life  of  those  of  her 
teachers  who  stood  forth  most  prominent- 
ly in  their  day.  The  information  we  pos- 
sess respecting  Didymus  is  very  scanty. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for  in  his  case, 
since  his  life  flowed  on  with  few  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  tranquil  round  of  learning 
and  teaching.  According  to  a  highly 
probable  calculation,  his  birth  took  place 
A  D.  309,  in  the  trying  time  of  the  Church's 
last  decisive  conflict  with  the  imperial 
power  of  heathen  Rome.  He  may  bo 
said,  therefore,  to  have  received  at  his 
birth  the  baptism  of  blood  for  a  life  of 
self-sacrifice  m  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
Antiquity  surnamed  him  ^^  the  Blind,"  be- 
cause he  lost  his  eyesight  when  he  was  no 
more  than  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and 
still  incapable  of  acquiring  the  elements 
of  education.  But,  like  many  other 
fathers  of  eminence — like  Justin  and  Au- 
gustine— he  from  his  childhood  burned 
with  an  irrepressible  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. He  was  often  overheard  pray- 
ing that  God  would  vouchsafe  to  hi*m 
not  natural  vision,  but  the  illumination 
of  the  heart.  As  it  generally  happens, 
that  when  one  sense  is  lost  the  others 
afford  a  steadier  and  stronger  light,  his 
mind,  which  was  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  developed  its  resources  with 
such  rapid  and  gratifying  progress,  that 
he  not  only  excelled  all  his  fellows  in  fa- 
cility of  apprehension,  in  retentiveness  of 
memory,  in  solidity  of  judgment,  but  soon 
amassed  an  immense  treasure  of  divine 
and  human  knowledge,  and  attained  to 
celebrity  as  the  master  of  all  the  learning 
of  the  age,  even  in  those  departments 
which  might  seem  least  accessible  to  one 
for  whom  a  main  avenue  of  knowledge 
was  shut.  The  car  supplied  the  eye's  lack 
of  service ;  or,  as  his  contemporaries  said : 
"  God  gave  him  the  eyes  of  the  soul  in- 
stead of  the  eyes  of  the  body."    Letters, 
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names,  and,  in  general,  every  thing  whioh 
could  be  known  by  the  touch,  ho  learnt 
with  the  assistance  of  tables  on  which  the 
lines  were  traced.  In  the  schools,  proba- 
bly of  Alexandna,  he  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
Turning  from  these  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, he  mastered,  with  equal  rapidity, 
dialectics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astrono- 
my, and  music,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  mathematical  pro- 
blems, and  came  behind  none  in  intel- 
lectual adroitness  and  readiness.  He 
would  meditate  on  divine  things  whole 
days,  and  far  into  the  night.  As  soon  as 
the  schools  were  closed,  he  caused  some 
one  to  read  to  him ;  and,  if  the  reader 
dropped  asleep  through  fatigue,  he  ru- 
minated on  what  he  had  heard,  or  repeat- 
ed it  from  memory,  so  that  he  seemed  not 
so  much  to  have  listened  to  what  was 
read,  as  to  have  transcribed  it  on  the  tab- 
lets of  his  mind.  Following  the  tendency 
characteristic  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
he  occupied  himself  principally  with  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  his 
daily  bread  by  which  he  lived,  the  home 
of  his  soul  in  which  his  heart  and  under- 
standing found  repose.  Whole  books  and 
innumerable  texts  he  could  repeat  word 
for  word.  Nor  was  it  only  the  words  and 
substance  of  the  sacred  text  that  were 
present  in  his  mind ;  he  could  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  readings,  and  the  di 
verstties  which  occurred  in  the  translations 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Himself  a  wonder 
to  all,  he  was  called  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  be  a  spiritual  guide  to  thousands.  The 
great  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
invested  him  with  the  office  of  ccUechtst  in 
that  city,  and  it  is  reported,  with  every 
appearance  of  truth,  that  this  took  place 
in  the  year  335,  when  he  was  not  more 
than  twenty-six  years  of  age.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  that  influential  situ- 
ation, laboring  with  unbroken  energy  till 
his  death  in  395 ;  at  one  time  with  the 
living  voice  addressing  crowds  of  eager 
students,  again  dictating  to  amanuenses  in 
his  quiet  retreat.  To  learn  and  to  labor 
for  others  was  his  very  life.  Strangers 
flocked  to  the  city  to  see  and  to  hear  the 
man  whose  fame  was  so  great ;  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  all  alike  received  an 
aflectionate  welcome.  No  question  sub- 
mitted to  him  was  dismissed  without  a 
response ;  and  many  of  his  writings  were 
composed  in  compliance  with  the  requests  > 


of  visitors.  Those  who  had  studied  under 
him  were  proud  to  call  him  their  master. 
Of  the  more  flimous  church-fathers,  Palla- 
dius,  Evagrius,  Isodore,  Rufinus,  Jerome, 
sat  at  his  feet.  These  marvelous  efiects 
were  doubtless  owing  in  great  part  to  the 
instructiveness  of  the  very  presence  of  a 
man  who,  notwithstanding  his  blindness, 
had  attained  a  culture  so  extensive.  Much 
was  due  also  to  the  stimulating  power  of 
his  oral  teaching,  which,  altogether  devoid 
of  such  thoughts  and  expressions  as  serve 
only  to  confuse  the  hearer,  was  felt  to  be 
the  utterance  of  his  inmost  life,  and  kin- 
dled a  glow  in  every  breast,  alluring  by 
its  thoughtful  simplicity,  its  deep  know- 
ledge of  Scripture,  its  dialectical  skill, 
whether  in  the  establishment  of  truth 
or  conftitation  of  error.  Cotemporaries 
themselves  felt  that  his  writings  furnished 
an  imperfect  representation  of  the  power 
which  made  itself  felt  in  his  oral  instruc- 
tions. Rufinus  relates  that  his  literary 
productions  were  held,  indeed,  in  general 
esteem,  but  his  living  discourse  left  a  far 
deeper  impression  of  loveliness  and  a  cer- 
tmn  divine  majesty.  Didymns  was  one  of 
those  who  owe  what  they  are  to  their  per- 
sonality. It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he 
was  not  a  man  of  creative  genius.  In 
the  great  Origen  he  revered  the  sun, 
whence  his  theology  derived  its  li&^ht  and 
color.  He  has  been  denominated  aptly, 
and  with  truth,  the  last  faithful  follower 
of  that  illustrious  Alexandrian. 

Taking  his  stand  on  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Origenism,  his  aim  was  to  cast  it 
into  the  mold  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
age,  and  employ  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
Church ;  and  in  him  the  pious  mind  of  bis 
deceased  master  so  entirely  transformed 
itself  into  this  type  of  orthodox  thought, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expluning  the 
feelings  of  mistrust  with  which  many  re- 
garded Origen,  as  arising  solely  from  their 
inability  to  comprehend  his  ideas.  In 
this  respect,  his  writings  furnish  import, 
ant  assistance  in  the  development  of  the 
later  Alexandrian  doctrine,  and  of  the 
mystical  theology,  as  this  presents  itself 
in  the  writings  of  Pseudo-Dionysius.  But 
notwithstanding  his  avowed  attachment  to 
Origen,  his  thinking,  in  its  essential  ele- 
ments, sprang  from  Uie  common  sentiment 
and  life  of  the  Church ;  and  accordingly,  his 
Polendcal  efforts  were  all  put  forth  in  the 
defense  of  her  dogma.  Her  chief  enemies 
in  that  age  were  the  Arians  and  Manicheans, 
of  whom  the  former  in  an  ignorant  seal  for 
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tho  unity  of  the  divine  essence,  sought  to 
reduce  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  in  whom 
the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwclleth  bod- 
ily, to  the  level  of  the  hybrid  creature- 
gods  of  the  heathen  mythology ;  the  lat- 
ter, by  their  doctrine  of  the  natural  ne- 
cessity of  evil,  undermined  the  founda- 
tions of  morality.  His  polemics  were 
directed  against  them  both,  and  that  not 
merely  in  elaborate  works,  but  in  fugitive 
pieces,  by  the  publication  of  which,  as  oc- 
casion demanded,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
administer  against  them  a  vigorous  stroke. 
The  doctrine  of  tho  Holy  Trinity  he 
deemed  of  supreme  religious  importance. 
From  the  Trinity  "  cometh  all  salvation. 
The  Father  calleth  us  to  the  adoption  of 
sons.  The  only-begotten  Son  hath  saluted 
ns  as  sons,  and  given  us  warrant  to  call 
God  our  Father.  The  Holy  Ghost  dwell- 
ing in  the  regenerate,  redeemeth  them 
from  death  and  sin."  Since  regeneration, 
which  is  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
the  supreme  blessing  of  Christianity,  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
denial  that  the  Spirit  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very 
God  of  very  God,  is  the  greatest  sin  a 
man  may  commit,  and  one  for  which  there 
is  no  forgiveness.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  sin  may  be  committed,  the  same 
denial  may  be  made,  respecting  the  Fath- 
er and  the  Son,  so  that  it  behoves  us  to 
exercise  the  greatest  caution,  lest  we  fall 
into  error  in  our  investigations  respecting 
these  divine  persons. 

To  the  Arians,  Didymus  proved  a  most 
formidable  antagonist,  because  uniting  aa 
he  did  Platonic  wisdom  to  skill  in  the 
dialectics  of  Aristotle,  he  was  able  to  turn 
their  favorite  weapons  against  themselves. 
The  orthodoxy  thus  signally  displayed  in 
the  article  of  the  Trinity  was  afterward 
imputed  to  hhn  as  a  special  honor  by 
those  who  accused  him  of  heresy.  But 
ns  in  the  heat  of  combat,  words  and  ideas 
often  fly  beyond  the  mark,  thus  it  happen- 
ed in  the  case  of  Didymus  notwithstand- 
ing his  good  intentions.  The  Manicheans, 
having,  like  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  insisted 
on  a  fantastic  disruption  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament from  the  New,  and  rejected  the 
former  as  the  working  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple, Didymus  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  denied  that  the  vail  which  was  over 
the  countenance  of  Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets is  any  ground  for  believing  that  the 
faithful  under  the  New  Testament  occupy 
a  position  of  superiority  to  those  ancient 
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saints  as  members  of  the  kinsrdora  of 
Christ.  "  How  can  Abraham  be  resrard- 
ed  as  inferior — ^Abraham  who  beheld  God, 
and  in  whose  bosom  all  rest  who  fall  asleep 
after  Christ  ?  How  can  Moses  and  EJias 
be  regarded  as  inferior,  who  appeared  to 
the  Lord  in  the  radiance  of  the  transfigu- 
ration, since  they  even  saw  him  who  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  ?"  We  find  instances 
also  in  which  mischievous  elements,  deriv- 
ed from  the  erroneous  system  he  is  as- 
sailing, insinuate  themselves  into  his  own 
views.  Thus,  for  example,  while  he  does 
not  doubt  that  marriage,  though  it  was 
not  without  spot  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  now  spotless  and  undefiled  under 
the  Gospel,  because  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  has  made  an  end  of  all  sin ; 
nevertheless,  he  holds  that  there  is  some- 
thing divine  in  celibacy,  and  that  mar- 
riage, although  in  itself  no  sin,  may  still 
be  described  as  comparatively  sinful.  It 
appears  to  him  to  be  sin  in  relation  to  the 
higher,  purer  state  of  celibacy. 

As  an  expositor  of  Scripture  Didymus 
enjoyed  the  highest  renown  among  his 
cotemporaries.  He  composed  comment- 
aries on  almost  all  the  sacred  books ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  some  considerable 
fragments,  especially  from  the  comment- 
aries on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  John,  and 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  these  works  are 
now  utterly  lost.  Highly  as  he  valued 
secular  learning — the  use  of  which  he 
justified  by  the  example  of  Moses,  who 
was  trained  up  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  Daniel,  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  excelled  in  the  Chaldean 
philosophy — and  thoroughly  accomplished 
as  he  was  in  metaphysical  inquiry  and  the 
art  of  scholastic  argumentation,  the  Bible 
was  ever  esteemed  by  him  as  at  once  tihe 
foundation  and  the  source  of  all  theology. 
His  writings,  especially  those  on  the 
Trinity  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  contain 
an  ingeniously  woven  tissue  of  innumera- 
ble texts  of  Scripture,  by  which  he  seeks 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  dogma 
under  consideration,  even  to  its  minutest 
details.  They  edify,  not  so  much  by  aim- 
ing expressly  and  ostensibly  at  awakening 
pious  feelings,  as  by  the  breath  of  deep 
love  whi^h  pervades  the  whole,  like  a  sal- 
utation from  the  heavenly  world,  enliven- 
ing and  fructifying  the  driest  specula- 
tions. 

In  another  respect  also,  he  followed  tho 
stream  of  the  Alexandrian  theology. 
While  not  indifferent  to  the  obvious  and 
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proper  sense  of  Scripture,  as  it  may  be 
determined  by  the  literal  terms,  the  con- 
texts, and  historical  bearings  of  the  pas- 
sage, he  made  it  his  chief  endeavor  to 
bring  to  light  the  mystical  sense  which 
was  supposed  to  lurk  within  it.  In  every 
sentence  of  the  Psalms  he  beholds  the 
countenance  of  Christ  under  a  prophetical 
vail.  "  The  tree  by  the  rivers  of  waters," 
in  the  first  Psalm,  is  the  knowledge  of 
God ;  its  "  fruit,"  the  mystical  or  spiritual 
sense  of  Scripture.  Tiie  *'  leaves,"  which 
conceal  the  fruit,  signify  the  expressions 
that  are  intelligible  to  every  reader ;  and 
these,  besides  their  primary  design  of  con- 
cealing the  fruit,  serve  for  spiritual  nutri- 
ment to  the  simple.  To  understand  the 
Scripture  every  where,  according  to  the  lite- 
ral sense,  appears  to  him  to  be  £%surd.  In 
Psalm  36  :  10,  for  example,  "  All  my  bones 
shall  say.  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ?"  the 
bones  which  are  to  praise  God,  and  to 
testify  that  no  creature  is  like  him,  are 
not  the  bones  of  the  outward  man,  but 
of  the  soul  —  its  spiritual  powers  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Even 
in  those  places  where  the  Scriptures  treat 
of  articles  of  faith,  it  is  evident,  he  thinks, 
that  there  must  often  be  a  double  sense. 
When  the  Saviour,  for  example,  declares 
that  the  Father  is  g|*eater  than  he,  this 
shows  the  sameness  of  his  divine  nature 
with  the  essence  of  the  Father,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  subordination  to  the 
Father,  with  respect  to  his  human  nature. 
Didymus,  for  the  most  part,  holds  to  the 
literal  sense  in  the  exposition  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  when  he  is  refuting  op- 
ponents by  testimonies  of  Scripture  to 
which  they  themselves  appealed.  His 
penetration,  which  was  often  eagle-eyed, 
was  apt  to  discover  resemblances  between 
things  the  most  diverse,  and,  in  handling 
Old  Testament  texts,  was  apt  to  grope 
about  till  it  came  upon  those  golden  veins 
of  Messianic  prophecy  which  were  as- 
sumed beforehand,  to  be  every  where  pres- 
ent. Thus  the  simplest  letters  of  Scrip- 
tures became  hieroglyphics,  from  which, 
with  the  divining  rod  of  Rabbinical  al- 
chemy, he  labored  to  draw  forth  the  most 
various  ideas  and  mysteries.  He  infers, 
for  example,  the  irreproachable  morals  of 
Judas,  before  his  call  to  the  apostleship, 
from  the  fact  that  Jesus  sent  out  the 
twelve  "like  sheep  among  wolves."  In 
like  manner  expounding  Psalm  98 :  46, 
"Who  b  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not 
Hce  death  ?"  his  attention  is  attracted  by 


the  interrogation,  "Who?"  This  leads 
him  to  make  the  following  distinctions: 
"  The  word  Who,  denotes,  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, sometimes  an  inquiry,  as  in  thetext^ 
Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord  ?  Sometimes  it  denotes  what  is  ex- 
traordinary, as  when  it  is  said.  Who  is 
that  faithful  and  wise  servant?  Or  what 
is  impossible,  aa,  Who  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  ?  Sometimes  it  de- 
notes that  a  thing  is  regarded  with  con- 
tempt, as.  If  God  be  for  us  who  can  be 
against  us  ?"  This  sort  of  playing  on 
words  was  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  Of 
course  it  often  led  to  the  intrusion  of  hu- 
man fancies,  ingenious,  perhaps,  but  arbi- 
traiy  and  trining,  into  the  very  word 
of  God ;  it  led  men  also  to  neglect  the 
difference  between  the  adumbrations  of 
truth  delivered  under  the  ancient  prepa- 
ratory dispensation,  and  the  clear  revela- 
tions now  delivered  since  the  accomplish- 
ment of  redemption ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  not  less  frequently  originated  in 
a  profound  perception  of  the  exuberance 
of  truth  in  the  divine  word,  and  the  unity 
of  the  two  dispensations.  A  large  share 
of  the  respect  which  the  age  paid  to  the 
talents  of  Didymus  for  exposition,  was 
due  to  his  skill  in  the  management  of 
allegory,  especially  since  he  kept  it  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  track  of  approved 
doctrine.  He  had  himself  a  vivid  consci- 
ousness of  this.  "  Many,"  he  said,  "  have 
imdertaken  to  interpret  the  Scripture,  but 
all  do  not  discourse  well !  For  they  are 
few  who  have  received  from  God  the  ne- 
cessary gifts ;  on  the  part  of  many  there 
is  nothing  but  babbling  and  trifling.  The 
word  can  not  be  salutary  and  powerful 
in  the  soul  of  the  heterodox." 

From  allusions  in  the  Work  of  the  Trini- 
ty, it  would  appear  that  Didymus  was  mar- 
ried and  had  a  family.  But  his  princi- 
ples made  him  favorable  to  the  ascetic 
life,  and  latterly  he  completely  abandoned 
himself  to  it,  although  he  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  assume  the  obligations  of  the 
monastic  profession.  His  stringency  of 
life  won  for  him  the  special  veneration  of 
the  Egyptian  monks,  and  led  the  admiring 
age  to  surround  his  head  with  the  halo 
of  a  worker  of  miracles.  When  St.  An- 
thony, the  father  of  monachism,  made 
his  appearance  in  Alexandria,  like  one 
who  had  dropped  from  heaven,  to  resist 
the  rapid  spread  of  Arianism,  he  honored 
Didymus  wiih  a  thrice  repeated  visit,  and 
is  said  to  have  addressed  to  him  these 
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words :  "  Let  it  not  distress  thee,  Didy- 
mas,  that  thou  hast  been  deprived  of  the 
eyes  of  the  body.  Thou  lackest  the  eyes 
which  are  possessed  by  us  in  common  with 
flies,  moths,  and  other  contemptible  in- 
sects; but  rejoice  that  thou  hast  eyes 
like  the  angels — eyes  whereby  God  is  seen 
and  his  light  is  enjoyed."  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  Julian  threatened  the  Church 
with  new  persecutions,  Didymus,  unable 
to  eat  bread,  and  oppressed  with  anxiety, 
sat  on  his  chair  till  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced. As  he  prayed,  he  fell  asleep. 
Suddenly,  in  a  vision,  he  beheld  horsemen 
mounted  on  white  steeds  flying  through 
the  air,  and  heard  them  proclaiming : 
**  This  day,  at  the  seventh  hour,  Julian 
died ;  carry  the  tidings  to  Bishop  Atha- 
nas^ius."  He  took  note  of  the  day  and 
hour ;  and  it  fell  out  as  he  had  seen. 

So  long  as  Didymus  lived,  no  one  en- 
tertained a  suspicion  of  his  orthodoxy ; 
nnd  his  relation  to  Origen  was  as  far  from 
causing  any  abatement  of  his  renown  in 
the  Church,  as  he  w^as  far  from  affecting 
to  conceal  it.  Jerome  was  the  first  to 
affix  the  stigma  of  heresy,  and  he  did  it 
after  his  own  hateful  fashion,  ere  the 
grave  was  well  closed  on  the  object  of  his 
enmity.  Pie  had  once,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  passing  visit  to  Alexandria,  attended 
the  lectures  of  Didymus  for  thirty  days. 
Tlie  universal  applause  in  which  the  re- 
vered teacher  lived  ;  the  amplitude  of  his 
knowledge ;  his  serene,  gentle  spirit,  in- 
tent on  the  Highest,  yet  accessible  to 
every  human  sympathy,  arrested  even 
Jerome.  Scarcely  could  he  find  words 
thenceforward  to  sound  the  praises  of  the 
wonderful  old  man.  He  praised  him  not 
only  as  the  most  cultivated  man  of  his 
age,  and  as  an  apostolical  man  in  the  grav- 
ity of  his  views,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
teaching,  but  was  disposed  to  compare 
him  to  the  seers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
on  account  of  the  profound  reach  of  his 
Biblical  expositions.  Didymus,  he  said, 
had  exhibited  to  the  world  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  prophets ;  he  had  beheld 
with  the  eye  of  the  Bride  in  the  Song  of 
Songs,  yea  with  the  eyes  which  Christ 
commands  to  be  lifted  up  to  see  the  fields 
ripe  unto  harvest;  so  that  he  might  well 
be  named  the  Seer,  Jerome  professed 
the  desire  that  other  learned  men  of  the 
Latin  Church  should,  with  himself,  parti- 
cipate in  the  eloquent  Alexandrian's  stores 
of  erudition  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  trans- 


lated into  Latin  the  work  on  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

But  Jerome  had  an  idol  to  which  he 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  the  holiest  feelings, 
and  for  which  he  set  at  naneht  the  weigh- 
tiest obligations.  It  was  the  fame  of  un- 
spotted  orthodoxy,  the  ambition  to  stand 
always  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who 
maintained  and  defended  whatsoever  the 
age  deemed  sacred.  He  was  at  bottom 
of  a  character  changeful  and  shallow,  a 
worldling  in  the  monk's  hood.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  controversy  arose  about 
the  orthodoxy  of  Origen,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  notice  began  to  be  taken  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  the  Origen istic 
Didymus,  he  permitted  no  feeling  of  pious 
gratitude  to  restrain  him  from  a  fierce 
attack  on  the  man  whom  he  had  exalted 
almost  to  heaven.  He  would  not  even 
yet  deny,  indeed,  that  Didymus  was  a 
scholar  of  rare  erudition,  and  orthodox  in 
the  article  of  the  Trinity.  But  he  would 
not  tolerate  even  so  great  a  master  when 
he  defended  as  pious  and  catholic  what  all 
the  Church  rejected.  "  Manifest  defend- 
er of  Origen,"  that  was  the  cry.  The 
reproach,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  so  fer 
founded  on  truth,  that  Didymus,  besides 
inheriting  Origeu's  enthusiasm  for  liberal 
and  scientific  research,  and  the  leading 
principles  of  his  theology,  embraced  also 
some  of  his  cherished  un  scriptural  opin- 
ions. The  philosophical  theory  of  the  pre- 
mundane  existence  of  souls,  according  to 
which  the  earth  is  for  them  only  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  that  the  body  is  a  prison,  and 
which  explains  the  early  death  of  some 
children,  by  supposing  that  in  their  prior 
state  their  sins  were  less  aggravated  than 
the  most,  and  required  that  they  should 
do  little  more  than  touch  the  prison  of  the 
body  ;  the  doctrine  that  Christ,  as  the 
Saviour  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  died  not 
only  for  sinful  men,  but  for  all  intelligent 
spirits;  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  re- 
covery of  all  fallen  creatures,  not  exclud- 
ing Satan  himself :  these  hypotheses  con- 
duct into  the  very  center  of  the  Origenistic 
conception  of  human  freedom  and  univer- 
sal redemption.  But  in  the  writings  of 
Didymus,  and  probably  also  in  his  public 
lectures,  these  errors  were  not  permitted 
to  obtrude  themselves  into  offensive  prom- 
inence ;  in  this  point,  too,  he  was  careful 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  teacher.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  splendor 
of  his  reputation  resisted  all  the  attempts 
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to  render  him  suspected.  No  one  would 
disturb  in  his  grave  one  who  had  fallen 
asleep  in  peace  with  the  Church.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  I.,  who  handled  the  question  of 
soundness  in  the  faith  as  an  a&air  of  the 
state,  to  involve  Didymus  in  the  condem- 
nation which  had  been  pronounced  against 
Origen.  Sentence  to  that  effect  was  pass- 
ed by  the  provincial  synod  of  Constanti- 
nople in  544  ;  it  was  renewed  by  Martin 
I.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  649,  and  afterward 
by  the  cBcumenical  synods  of  tlic  Greek 
Church. 

Thus  the  darling  of  his  own  age  found 
a  place  in  succeeding  times  in  the  cata- 
logue of  heretics.  The  inevitable  result 
of  this  anathema  was  to  suppress  the 
memory  of  the  man  and  his  achievements. 
Writings  that  were  abhorred  or  suspected 
by  all  the  stricter  sort  could  not  fail  to 
disappear,  for  no  one  read  or  transcribed 
them.  It  is  matter  for  grateful  astonish- 
ment that  so  many  have  been  preserved 
to  our  times,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 


But  the  ecclesiastical  heaven  of  a  Jerome, 
or  a  Justinian,  is  not  the  heaven  of  that 
Redeemer  who  will  not  quench  the  smok- 
ing flax.  The  services  of  Didymus  in  the 
domain  of  theological  science,  and  his  de- 
vout faith  ever  grounded  on  the  divine 
word  in  the  Scriptures,  are  not  these  suf- 
ficient to  cast  into  the  shade  his  occasional 
aberrations  in  doctrine  ?  Those  ages  of 
the  Church  were  never  the  best  in  which 
a  Christian's  worth  was  measured  solely 
by  the  recognized  doctrinal  formulas,  and 
heaven  was  opened  and  shut  according  to 
the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  their 
definitions,  without  respect  to  his  having 
lived  in  personal  communion  with  the 
Lord,  and  given  evidence  of  faith  by  the 
purity  and  constancy  of  a  regenerate  life. 
So  long  as  the  evangelical  Church,  besides 
cherishing  a  scriptural  faith  and  life,  con- 
tinues to  cultivate  the  science  of  a  believ- 
ing theology,  she  will  have  cause  still  to 
concede  to  Didymus  the  place  she  occu- 
pies in  her  cloud  of  examples  and  witness- 
es to  the  truth. 


From    the    Brltlih    Quarterly. 


LIFE     AND     TIMES     OF     COUNT     CAVOUR.* 


M.  Bbiano  Is  evidently  a  screech-owl. 
The  noisome  thickets  in  which  he  took 
up  hiB  nest  have  been  cleared  by  the  min- 
ister whom  be  vituperates,  with  a  view  to 
make  room  for  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
he  croaks  over  the  change  as  if  the  sight 
of  a  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  con- 
veyed poison  to  his  brain.  The  essence 
of  all  social  abuses  consists  in  sacrificmg 
the  interests  of  the  many  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  a  few.  The  greater  the 
selfish  aggrandizement,  the  greater  the 
abuse,  and  the  more  savage  the  howl  with 
which  the  interested  parties  assail  the  re- 

*  Lt  Biforme  Italiene  e  ii  Miniiiero  Cavour. 
Di  GioBoio  Briamo.  Torino:  Artero  £.  Cotta. 
1857. 

htoriaparHeolare  del  Ministero,  Ariieolo  Count 
Cavaur,  Di  OiOROio  Briamo.  Torino :  Artero  £. 
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former  who  invades  their  asylum  and  hin- 
ders them  from  battening  upon  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  community.  That  the 
greatest  statesman  of  our  era  should  have 
had  his  detractors — not  only  to  traduce 
him  while  living,  but  to  raise  a  wai- 
whoop  of  triumph  over  his  bier — ^is  to  our 
mind  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of 
things.  Indeed,  we  should  very  much 
doubt  the  worth  of  the  statesman  who, 
in  the  task  of  reconstituting  a  disorgan- 
ized societv,  did  not  incur  the  attacks  of 
a  band  of  inveterate  assailants.  When 
the  reformer  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
work,  when  the  harvest  of  his  laoors  lies 
still  ungarnered,  it  is  but  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  the  class  whose  sinecures  he  has 
curtailed  will  not  even  respect  his  tomb. 
But  the  reader  would  do  well  to  accept 
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every  growl  tbese  gentlemen  raise  as 
proof  of  some  abase  extinguished,  and  to 
conclude  that  vituperation  is  never  more 
excessive  than  in  those  cases  where  their 
victim  has  conferred  some  signal  advan- 
tage on  mankind. 

The  retrogradists  have  paid  greater 
trihute  to  the  merits  of  Count  Cavour  by 
the  extravagance  of  their  censures,  than 
his  panegyrists  by  their  adulation.  He 
has  been  compared  by  some  of  his  admir- 
ers to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Others 
have  thought  they  were  adorning  his 
brows  with  the  most  conspicuous  wreath 
of  laurel  by  placing  him  on  the  same  plat- 
form as  Ximenes  and  Richelieu.  But 
neither  Ximenes  nor  Richelieu  can  be 
said  to  have  built  up  fragmentary  and 
mutually  conflicting  states  into  one  har- 
monious kingdom.  Neither  of  these  states- 
men cflected,  in  the  long  course  of  a  pow- 
erful administration,  what  Cavour  effected 
in  the  short  course  of  a  weak  administra- 
tion. They  did  not  change  in  the  space 
of  eight  years,  a  third-rate  state  into  a 
first-class  monarchy.  They  labored  for 
the  interests  of  a  despotic  dynasty,  Ca- 
vour in  behalf  of  regenerated  humanity. 
We  yield  to  none  in  respect  for  the  capa- 
city of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Yet 
great  as  is  our  opinion  of  his  capacity,  we 
are  bound  to  assert  that  all  his  talents 
would  hardly  fill  up  a  corner  of  the  colos- 
sal mind  of  Cavour.  Sir  Robert  stimulat- 
ed by  enlightened  public  opinion  and  by 
the  example  of  his  opponents,  reformed 
the  tariff;  but  Cavour  reformed  the  tariff 
in  front  of  a  strong  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, and  in  the  teeth  of  benighted  public 
opinion.  England  impelled  Sir  Robert  to 
inaugurate  a  free-trade  policy;  but  Ca- 
vour of  his  free  choice  embraced  the  same 
policy,  and  forced  it  upon  a  reluctant 
country.  Sir  Robert  did  not  reorganize 
the  elements  of  a  bankrupt  and  utterly  di- 
lapidated state  of  society,  and  leave  it  in 
a  healthy  condition.  He  did  not  evoke 
order  out  of  chaos.  He  did  not  extricate 
his  country  from  the  social  trammels  of 
tlie  fourteenth  century  and  adapt  its  insti- 
tutions to  the  loftiest  requirements  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  did  not  strew 
that  country  over  with  a  network  of  rail- 
ways, and  quadruple  both  its  naval  and 
military  defenses.  He  did  not  reform  the 
Church.  He  did  not  unite  or  redeem  a 
jarring  race,  and  crush  beneath  his  heel 
the  two-headed  hydra,  which  nurtured 
their  discussions  and  secured  their  subjec- 


tion. He  did  not  lead  a  whole  continent 
of  people  from  bondage  to  freedom. 
Now,  all  these  things  Cavour  accom- 
plished, almost  in  the  same  space  of  time 
dunng  which  Sir  Robert  was  trifling  with 
the  sliding-scale.  All  the  reforms  which 
cost  France  a  world  of  blood,  which  Eng- 
land only  carried  out  through  a  long 
course  of  centuries,  he  achieved  by  pacific 
means  within  the  space  of  a  few  brief 
years.  He  changed  a  feudal  and  ecclesi- 
astical regime^  having  its  roots  profound- 
ly interlaced  with  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety, into  a  constitutional  regime^  in  the 
midst  of  international  and  domestic  catas- 
trophes the  most  serious  that  a  people  can 
undergo.  To  seek  the  Count's  equal  we 
must  retire  from  the  ground  of  fact  to 
the  ground  of  fable.  We  must  go  back 
to  the  legendary  days  of  Greece.  Even 
if  we  ransack  the  archives  of  those  times 
in  which  gods  were  supposed  to  mingle 
with  men,  we  shall  find  the  most  mighty 
of  their  offspring  fall  short  of  the  require- 
ments exacted  from  an  equal  of  Cavour. 
It  is  only  by  piecing  together  two  or  three 
of  these  mighty  worthies  that  we  can  get 
the  rival  of  this  man.  Hercules  cleansed 
his  country  of  monsters.  So  did  the 
Piedmontese  statesman.  Orpheus,  by 
harmonious  laws  and  methodized  contriv- 
ances reconstructed  his  state.  So  did  Ca- 
vour. But  he  added  to  the  tasks  of  Her- 
cules and  Orpheus  the  functions  of  The- 
seus. He  not  only  cleansed  the  earth 
from  abuses,  and  reconstructed  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  country,  but  tore  down  the 
barriers  which  effaced  the  prestige  of  his 
race,  and  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of 
its  broken  people  a  united  nation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  extent 
of  Count  Cavour's  sei^vices  to  Piedmont 
and  to  Italy,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  condition  of  both  on  the 
eve  of  his  accession  to  office.  Up  to  1848 
the  aims  of  the  Italians  seldom  went  be- 
yond the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner. 
Though  anxious  to  achieve  their  political 
independence,  they  had  no  intention  of 
merging  their  separate  states  into  one 
kingdom.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  their 
struggles  pointed  the  contrary  way. 
Genoa  made  several  attempts  to  detach 
itself  from  Piedmont.  Lucca  withdrew 
from  Tuscany;  the  Legations  from  the 
Pope.  The  larger  States,  supported  in 
their  proud  isolation  by  the  traditional 
glories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  not  the 
remotest  conception  of  allowing  their  own 
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personality  to  be  absorbed  bj  jealous 
neighbors  whose  claims  to  precedency 
they  had  for  centuries  contested  on  the 
battle-field  and  in  the  diplomatic  circle. 
While  desiring  for  their  countrymen  the 
same  freedom  from  foreign  intervention 
which  they  claimed  for  themselves,  they 
had  no  more  idea  of  linking  their  fortunes 
with  them  in  one  state,  than  country 
neighbors  who  desire  to  get  rid  of  locusts 
have  of  founding  upon  that  common  aim 
a  design  of  flinging  down  their  garden- 
walls  and  living  as  members  of  one  house- 
hold. Even  Gioberti,  in  whom,  previous 
to  Cavour,  the  idea  of  national  unity 
reached  its  highest  practical  development, 
would  have  left  the  Pope  at  Rome,  the 
Bourbon  at  Naples,  and  the  Grand-Duke 
at  Tuscany.  The  ill-starred  attempts  of 
Mazzini,  who  would  have  freed  Italy  by 
the  mask  and  stiletto,  only  to  reduce  her 
to  the  slavery  of  the  worst  forms  of  Com- 
munism, never  obtained  any  favor  from 
the  thinking  classes  of  the  community. 
These  outbreaks  being  confined  to  the 
Reds  only,  led  to  greater  acts  of  repres- 
sion, and  even  if  successful,  must  have  cul- 
minated in  an  overpowering  despotism. 
The  great  merit  of  Cavour  is  that,  while 
allying  order  with  liberty,  he  led  his 
countrymen  to  place  all  their  hopes  of 
prosperity  in  the  extinction  of  their  pro- 
vincial barriera,  and  to  conspire  with  him 
so  to  manipulate  events  as  to  lead  to  the 
foundation  of  a  constitutional  kingdom. 

As  regards  Piedmont,  the  results  of 
Cavour's  labors  are  of  a  still  more  marvel- 
ous character.  Tiiat  country,  upon  his 
accession  to  office,  had  just  been  disem- 
boweled at  No  vara.  Its  standards  were 
trailed  in  the  dust.  Its  spirit  cowed. 
Its  little  army  almost  annihilated.  The 
finances  of  the  country  were  in  a  state  of 
almost  irretrievable  bankruptcy.  Its  com- 
merce annihilated;  its  institutions  disor- 
ganized ;  moreover,  it  stood  perfectly  iso- 
lated. Its  ill-judged  policy  had  left  it 
without  a  friend  in  £urope.  Now,  in  all 
these  cases  Cavour,  with  a  rapidity  which 
might  almost  appear  the  result  of  magical 
enchantment,  raised  Piedmont  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  depression  to  the  loftiest 
pinnacle  of  hope.  He  quadrupled  the 
commerce  and  agricultural  riches  of  the 
country.  He  rehabilitated  its  finance. 
Sardinian  loans  became  as  easily  negotia- 
ble in  the  exchanges  of  Europe  as  English 
treasury  bills.  Daring  the  period  when 
cholera,  the  vine  disease,  and  a  succession 


of  bad  harvests  were  desolating  Piedmont, 
and  its  institutions  were  undergoing  rapid 
transformation,  its  bonds  were  as  market- 
able as  French  coui»ous,  or  the  English 
three  per  cents.  He  created  an  army 
whose  prowess  on  foreign  fields  won  for 
it  the  admiration  of  Europe.  From  a 
state  of  isolation  he  connected  his  country 
so  closelv  with  the  leadinjj  first-class 
powers  as  to  oblige  them  to  recognize  its 
claims  to  be  admitted  upon  a  footing  of 
pei*fect  equality  in  European  councils. 
He  poured  courage  into  its  heart,  placed 
a  sword  in  its  hand,  and  flung  it  on  the 
path  of  glory.  Piedmont  became  in  this 
manner  identified  with  Italy.  Cavour 
taught  Italy  to  regard  his  country  r,8  a 
sort  of  model  state,  and  to  place  their 
only  hope  of  prosperous  independence  in 
fraternizing  with  its  institutions.  Hence 
was  accomplished  that  union  for  which 
Rienzi  had  vainly  sighed,  and  which  even 
eight  years  ago  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced impossible,  unless  by  the  direct 
interposition  of  Heaven. 

Count  Cavour's  career  is  distinguished 
more  than  that  of  any  other  statesman  we 
know  by  straightness  of  aim  and  inflexibili- 
ty of  purpose.  From  the  day  of  his  birth 
(10th  August,  1810)  to  that  of  his  death, 
(6th  June,  1861,)  one  code  of  doctrines  kept 
absolute  possession  of  his  mind.  He  had 
no  old  opinions,  no  murky  prejudices  to 
extricate  himself  from.  He  seems  to  have 
gained  his  liberal  opinions  by  instinct 
along  with  his  manly  independence  of 
character ;  and  these  appear  to  have  in- 
creased with  his  growth,  until  they  flou- 
rished as  indigenous  products  of  his  mind, 
rather  than  as  the  results  of  an  acquired 
experience.  He  had,  however,  the  good 
fortune  to  be  connected  by  birth  with  the 
nobility,  which  prevented  his  liberal  ten- 
dencies from  dercenerating  into  a  licen- 
tious freedom.  His  father,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  leading  bankers  at  Turin,  was 
ennobled  by  Charles  Albert  for  his  finan- 
cial services  to  the  Government.  But  if 
we  may  believe  Librario,  the  family  is  de- 
scended in  a  direct  line  from  the  Counts 
of  Maarienne,  whoso  ancestor  Thomas  I., 
assumed,  as  conqueror  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
year  1244,  the  title  of  Prince  of  Achoa 
and  Morea.  A  sister  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, the  Princess  Maria  Borghose,  stood 
sponsor  for  the  Count  at  his  baptism. 
His  early  education  up  to  his  fourteenth 
year  was  intrusted  to  Abbe  Trezet,  known 
as  the  author  of  a  French  history  of  the 
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Hoase  of  Savoy,  But  neither  the  courtly 
teaching  of  the  priest,  nor  the  reactionary 
principles  of  the  father,  could  lead  the  boy 
to  repress  his  honest  convictions,  or  bind 
him  to  the  sphere  in  which  his  family  de- 
signed him  to  move.  He  was  first  attach* 
ed  as  a  page  to  the  court  of  Charles  Felix ; 
but  his  independent  bearing,  and  an  in- 
cautious use  of  his  tongue,  soon  caused 
his  dismissal  from  that  office.  He  then 
pursued  mathematics  under  the  astrono- 
mer Plana,  at  the  Military  Academv  of 
Turin,  which  he  quitted  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  of  Engineers.  His  liberal  opin- 
ions, however,  and  his  close  habits  of  stu- 
dy, nearly  estranged  him  from  his  family 
and  his  profession.  While  overlooking 
the  construction  of  some  fortifications  at 
Genoa  in  his  twenty-first  year,  the  open 
expression  of  his  sympathy  for  the  French 
patriots  of  the  three  glorious  days  caused 
the  authorities  to  send  him,  by  way  of 
punishment,  to  do  garrison  duty  at  Bard. 
Disgusted  with  his  profession,  and  feeling 
the  atmosphere  of  Piedmont,  which  was 
last  drifting  into  a  profound  lethargy  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Delia  Margherita,  too 
cramped  for  his  large  spirit,  the  young 
engineer  flung  up  his  sword,  and  withdrew 
to  England. 

To  the  Count's  stay  in  this  country,  his 
love  for  her  institutions  and  laws,  his  study 
of  her  social  and  fiscal  reforms,  must  be 
ascribed  nearly  all  the  great  features  of  the 
policy  which  distinguished  his  ministerial 
career.  It  ought  to  be  an  Englishman's  pride 
that  the  policy  which  made  Piedmont  in- 
strumental in  the  resurrection  of  Italy,  was 
imparted  from  this  country.  We  afforded 
a  great  proof  of  how  liberty  can  be  secur- 
ed without  revolution,  and  stability  allied 
with  progress ;  nor  was  the  Count  slow  in 
learning  the  lesson.  Even  before  return- 
ing to  Turin,  he  preached  the  great  evan- 
gel of  British  civilization  to  Ireland.  He 
demolished  with  inexorable  logic  the  ar- 
guments of  the  school  committed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  union.  He  showed  that,  in- 
stead of  detaching  themselves  from  this 
country,  the  true  interests  of  the  Irish  lay 
in  tightening  the  bonds  of  alliance.*  Ho 
also,  in  a  separate  publication,  developed 
the  principle  of  relative  rights  which  is 
systematized  in  the  British  Constitution, 
as  an  effective  counterpoise  to  the  spread 

•  Sur  VEtat  €u:tuel  de  Plrlande,  et  Sur  son 
Avenir^  which  subsequently  appeared  December, 
1843,  and  June,  1844,  iu  two  successive  numbers  of 
the  BibUotheque  UniveraelU  of  Oeneya. 


of  communistic  ideas,  with  an  acuteness 
of  analysis  and  an  amplitude  of  compre- 
hension, which  remind  his  reader  of 
Burke.*  He  had,  previously  to  his  arrival 
on  these  shores,  turned  over  the  works 
of  the  great  Scotch  economists.  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  formed  one 
of  his  earliest  introductions  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language.  It  was 
his  catechism.  He  slept  with  it  under  his 
pillow.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  his 
series  of  fiscal  experiments,  the  Count 
raised  his  voice  across  the  Alps  to  recom- 
mend the  new  commercial  policy  to  the 
adoption  of  his  country.f  Nothing,  dur- 
ing his  five  years'  residence  with  us, 
could  possibly  escape  him,  from  the  latest 
invention  in  machmery,  or  the  newest 
model  farm,  to  the  least  improvement  in 
the  accouterments  of  our  Horse  Guards, 
or  the  smallest  bulletin  from  our  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
him  in  Italy  getting  up  agrarian  agitations, 
tilling  his  land,  and  directing  the  Parlia- 
mentary Chambers  at  Turin,  quite  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  a  corn-law 
agitator  of  Manchester,  a  constitutional 
lawyer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  a  bluff  farmer 
in  the  wolds  of  Kent.  He  devoutly  be- 
lieved that  England  was  the  leader  of  the 
world,  and  he  determined  to  make  Pied- 
mont the  England  of  Italy. 

From  England  he  passed  over  to  France, 
whose  language  had  been  the  tongue  of 
his  infancy,  and  in  which  country  he  had 
many  connections  on  his  mother's  side. 
The  social  phenomena  of  Paris  were  in- 
teresting to  him,  as  they  afforded  an  ex- 
perimentum  crueis  of  the  axiom  that  the 
I  want  of  what  constituted  the  glory  of 
:  France,  proved  the  ruin  of  Italy.  He 
j  left  Piedmont  under  the  old  feudal  regime 
which  oppressed  France  before  the  Revo- 
lution. He  had  therefore  the  opportunity 
of  examining  with  his  own  eyes  the  bene- 
fits which  accrued  to  France  from  the 
abolition  of  tliat  regime^  and  of  increas- 
ing his  conviction  that  similar  results 
would  follow  similar  reforms  in  his  own 
country.  If  England  furnished  him  with 
the  commercial  and  constitutional  model, 
France  supplied  him  with  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal model.  While,  however,  accepting 
the  results  of  the  Revolution,   Cavour 

*  Des  Idees  CommunisUs  et  des  Moyens  d*  en  eoifi- 
haitre  le  DeveloppmerU. 
i      f  DeU  Influenza  che  la  Nuova  Politica  Commer- 
I  dale  Inglexe  dese  esereiture  «W  Mondo  Eeononiico^ 
I  e  svlV  Italia  in  particolare. 
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had  a  lioly  horror  of  the  means  by  which 
they  were  realized.  If  Italy  was  to  be 
regenerated,  it  must  be  by  progressive 
reforms,  and  the  development  of  its  indus- 
trial resources,  rather  than  by  erecting 
barricades  in  its  streets,  by  storming  its 
prisons,  or  gutting  its  palaces.  Cavour 
wisely  thought  that  people  long  bent 
beneath  the  yoke  of  feudal  and  ecclesias- 
tical misrule,  could  only  be  ripened  for 
free  institutions  by  discipline,  by  patient 
forethought,  by  hard  labor.  With  this 
bias  he  wrote,  during  his  stay  in  Paiis,  a 
series  of  papers  in  the  Hevue  des  Deux 
Mondea  on  the  establishment  of  railways 
in  Italy,  and  the  means  of  extending  its 
commerce  by  the  adoption  of  low  tariffs. 
After  some  stay  in  Geneva,  the  birth- 
place of  his  mother,  he  returned  to  Turin, 
after  a  self-imposed  expatriation  of  eight 
years. 

From  the  year  1842  to  1847,  Cavour's 
existence  in  Turin  might  be  summed  up 
in  three  words — ^patience,  industry,  hope. 
He  founded  an  Agragrian  Society,  through 
the  Agricultural  Journal  by  which  he 
made  his  country  acquainted  with  all  the 
improvements  made  in  English  husbandry. 
This  society  gradually  brought  within  its 
sphere  twenty  thousand  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual portion  of  Piedmontese  society. 
Under  the  pretext  of  discussing  the  ro- 
tation of  crops,  or  the  relative  value  of 
different  manures,  they  broached  social 
problems  which  it  is  just  possible,  had 
they  been  openly  announced,  would  have 
led  the  jealous  government  of  Soltera  dell 
Margherita  to  visit  the  society  with  un- 
ceremonious extinction.  On  the  accession 
of  Pius  IX.,  when  the  strong  cry  of  lib- 
eration arose,  the  vail  was  discarded,  and 
the  society  became  a  sort  of  political 
focus.  Through  it  the  liberal  party  con- 
solidated their  forces,  and  pressed  on 
Charles  Albert  the  consideration  of  mod- 
erate reforms.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  Jiisorgimento  was  established. 
CaBsare  Balbo  assumed  the  principal  direc- 
tion of  the  journal,  but  was  assisted  by 
Cavour,  D'Azeglio,  Santa  Rosa,  Alfieri, 
Buoncompagni,  and  by  Briano,  who  now 
lifts  his  voice  to  assail  his  early  coadjutors. 
This  party,  strong  in  intellectual  resources 
and  the  inexpugnable  position  which  they 
took  up,  stood  between  the  democrats  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  feudal  aristocracy 
and  the  clergy  on  the  other.  By  advo- 
cating representative  institutions  and  pro- 
gressive reforms  they  sought  to  ward  off 


a  collision.  During  the  opening  weeks 
of  1848,  deputations  crowded  into  Turin 
from  the  leading  towns  of  Piedmont,  to 
clamor  for  a  constitution.  The  Turin 
municipality  joined  in  the  request.  Cavour 
and  Santa  Rosa  were  deputed  by  a  gen- 
eral meeting  to  carry  a  petition  to  that 
effect  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Cavour 
sent  to  the  Eang  through  the  post  the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting,  the 
publication  of  which  the  censorship  would 
not  permit.  In  two  days  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  petition,  the  constitution 
was  granted. 

Cavour  was  returned  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  the  first  electoral  college 
of  Turin.  Charles  Albert  had  previously 
drawn  his  sword  against  Austria,  (23d 
March,  1848,)  grounding  his  resolution 
on  her  atrocities  in  Venice  and  Milan, 
but  in  reality  impelled  by  the  fervor  of 
his  subjects,  and  by  the  secret  conviction 
that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  would  leave 
him  master  of  Northern  Italy.  Six  weeks 
afterward,  at  the  first  onnnous  turn  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  war,  the  deputies  met. 
Cavour  had  become  unpopular  by  de- 
nouncing the  democrats  of  Paris,  whose 
tumults  he  had  the  sagacity  to  predict 
would  end  in  conducting  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  throne  of  the  empire  ;*  and  by 
opposing  the  principle  that  Italy  could 
make  herself —  V  Italia  far  a  de  ae.  He 
urged  the  executive  to  accept  the  proffered 
alliance  of  France.  Hence  the  first  words 
he  uttered  in  that  assembly,  which  was 
shortly  to  be  the  scene  of  his  greatest 
triumphs,  were  greeted  with  a  storm  of 
hisses.  In  the  succeeding  autumn,  even 
after  the  retreat  of  Milan  and  the  humili- 
ating armistice  of  Jalasco,  because  he  pre- 
dicted nothing  but  misfortune  for  Pied- 
mont in  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  he  was 
denounced  by  his  opponents  as  a  croaking 
prophet  of  evil.  Avigdor,  a  fellow-deputy 
of  Nice,  called  him  iuto  the  field,  think- 
ing to  acquire  some  fame  by  sending  to 
his  account  the  man  who  had  become  so 
unpopular  with  his  country.  At  the  ap- 
proaching general  election,  in  January, 
1849,  a  radical,  who  was  unfit  to  carry 
his  messages,  was  preferred  to  him.  If, 
however,  he  was  prevented  from  answer- 
ing his  opponents  in  the  Chamber  amidst 
the  tumultuous  hisses  of  the  galleries,  he 
gibbeted  them  in  the  columns  of  the  Hi- 

*  These  prophetic  words  appeared  in  the  RUorgi* 
tncnto  of  the  16th  November,  1848. 
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sorgimento.  When  he  could  not  warn  his 
country  from  the  tribune,  he  did  so  from 
the  newspaper.  At  length  the  fatal  fight 
of  Novara  realized  the  truth  of  his  predic- 
tions. The  Old  Chamber  would  not  vote 
the  treaty  dictated  by  Austria  sword  in 
hand  at  the  gates  of  Turin.  The  new 
King  appealed  to  the  country  to  return  a 
Parliament  more  in  accord  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  situation.  Cavour  was 
returned  by  his  old  constituency.  On  his 
proposition  the  treaty  of  Novara  was  voted 
in  dignified  silence. 

A  statesman  of  Cavour's  powers  could 
not  be  kept  long  out  of  the  cabinet. 
Whether  he  expounded  his  views  on  com- 
merce, on  finance,  or  on  foreign  affairs, 
each  of  the  ministers  who  held  the  port- 
folios of  their  departments  regarded  him 
as  their  superior.  Zanga  consulted  with 
his  colleagues,  in  1850,  on  the  expediency 
of  resigning  finance  in  his  favor,  but  the 
death  of  Santa  Rosa  suddenly  leil  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  vacant,  and  no  one 
was  thought  so  fit  for  the  appointment  as 
Cavour.  As  soon  as  he  entered  on  his 
duties,  a  new  spring  was  felt  in  every 
department  of  the  administration.  The 
movement  of  his  own  bureau,  before  and 
after  his  accession,  might  be  compared  to 
the  progress  of  a  carriage  on  wheels  and 
the  pace  of  a  rattling  express-train.  In 
one  short  year  he  concluded  commercial 
treaties  with  every  country  in  Europe,  on 
the  basis  of  free-trade.  He  made  known 
to  all  the  world  that  Sardinia  was  ready 
to  abolish  her  tariffs  in  favor  of  any  coun- 
try who  would  reciprocate  her  distinction. 
Even  such  towns  as  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and 
Hamburg  did  not  escape  him.  Into  the 
smallest  Rhenish  principality  he  sent  his 
agents,  paper  in  hand,  saying :  "  Will 
you  sign  this  business  with  me?"  His 
i!ommercial  overtures  reached  the  sunny 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  well  as  the 
misty  peaks  of  Norway.  Nor  were  even 
the  least  significant  of  British  colonies 
overlooked. 

It  was  said  at  Downing  street,  during 
this  period,  that  an  entire  staff  of  clerks 
were  required  to  readjust  Sardinia's  new 
relations  with  our  dependencies  alone. 
Into  whatever  harbor  he  could  send  a  ship, 
in  whatever  port  he  could  establish  a  de- 
pot^ in  whatever  town  he  could  plant  a 
consul,  the  spot  was  immediately  hunted 
out  and  the  business  done.  With  the 
first-class  states  these  trading  compacts 
became  of  infinite  importance  in  a  moral 


point  of  view.  They  withdrew  Sardinia 
from  the  isolated  position  in  which  the 
revolution  had  left  her.  No  one  had  a 
readier  perception  than  Cavour  of  the 
speed  with  which  fiscal  relations  develop 
into  political  relations. 

The  aim  of  Cavour  in  these  enterprises 
was  not  so  much  to  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  state,  as  to  amass  individual  wealth, 
and  to  shako  off  the  fatal  lethargy  which 
oppressed  his  countrymen,  by  plunging 
them  into  direct  competition  with  other 
nations.  The  result  showed  that  he  could 
sacrifice  large  duties  without  diminishing 
the  receipts  of  the  treasury,  while  he 
lightened  the  springs  of  industry,  and 
quadrupled  the  material  resources  of  his 
country.  Tlie  growth  and  manufacture 
of  silk  has  increased  three  times  in  extent 
since  the  passing  of  the  last  custom  laws 
in  1853,  Cotton  manufacture  has  grown 
five-fold.  The  construction  of  machinery 
has  progressed  in  a  similar  ratio.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Sardinian  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce,  both  exports  and  im- 
ports show  a  fluctuating  increase,  though 
the  latter  have  risen  fiir  above  the  former, 
as  the  Piedmontese  are  not  such  fools  as 
to  expend  their  own  labor  upon  products 
which  the  new  tariff  laws  enable  them 
almost  to  pick  up  for  nothing  in  foreign 
markets.  In  1853-54,  the  increase  of  ex- 
ports amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  millions  of  francs,  that  of  imports  to 
ninety  millions.  In  1855-56,  the  advance 
upon  the  preceding  year  was,  for  exports 
alone,  two  hundred  and  two  million  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  francs, 
for  imports,  seventy  -  three  million  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  francs. 
It  must  likewise  be  taken  into  account 
that  this  rapid  augmentation  in  trade  took 
place  at  a  period  when  a  large  share  of 
the  internal  capital  of  the  country  was 
withdrawn  from  commerce  to  be  invested 
in  the  establishment  of  cheap  means  of 
transit  and  quick  channels  of  communica- 
tion. During  the  joint  administration  of 
Cavour  and  Jraleocapa  four  hundred  and 
three  kilometres  of  railway  were  laid 
down  at  an  outlay  of  £5,600,000  :  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  additional  kilome- 
tres were  laid  down  by  private  companies, 
which  Cavour  encouraged  by  guarantee- 
ing dividends,  traflic,  and  other  advan- 
tages. How  immensely  internal  trafiic 
has  been  extended  by  rjulways  in  Pied- 
mont may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
in  1857  they  yielded  a  gross  income  of 
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£520,000,  and  in  1858,  £580,000.  Tele- 
graphs have  been  constructed  with  a  sim- 
ilar lavish  hand,  and  with  proportionate 
success;  for,  while  equal  in  number  to 
those  of  Belgium,  they  exceed  them  in 
receipts.  The  submarine  lines  link  Turin 
with  the  Isle  of  Sardinia,  with  Malta,  and 
Africa;  while  those  overland  bring  the 
Government  in  connection  with  every  city 
in  Piedmont  and  every  capital  in  Europe. 

In  the  face  of  facts  of  this  character,  it 
is  somewhat  amusing  to  have  the  admin- 
istration of  Cavour  traduced  as  unfortu- 
nate to  the  material  interests  of  his  coun- 
try. Yet  this  attempt  has  been  made  by 
the  Ultramontanes  in  our  own  Parlia- 
ment, amidst  the  cheers  of  the  great  Con- 
servative party  !  Mr.  Thomas  lloyer,  and 
his  colleague  of  King's  county,  are  strong 
in  statistics.  The  latter  gentleman  went 
over  to  Piedmont  in  the  winter,  and 
brought  home  a  box  of  documents  to 
prove  that  Piedmont  had  lost  her  trade, 
destroyed  her  shipping,  played  the  bank- 
rupt with  her  exchequer,  and  taken  the 
last  farthing  out  of  the  pockets  of  a  starv- 
ing people,  by  indulging  the  whim  of 
Italian  nationality.  The  figures  quoted 
by  this  stump  orator  might  be  in  the  main 
correct,  but  that  the  inference  from  them 
expressed  just  the  reverse  of  the  truth, 
is  evident  upon  the  slightest  examination, 
though  such  an  acute  logician  as  Lord 
John  Manners  pronounced  the  conclusion 
irrefragable.  The  declension  in  the  freights 
of  the  Sardinian  ports  is  evidence  of  no 
thing  else  than  a  change  in  the  means  of 
transport.  It  is  calculated  that  three 
fourths  of  the  commerce  of  Sardinia  lies 
with  France.  Before  the  inauguration  of 
railroads  only  one  sixth  of  this  took  the 
overland  route.  The  rest  went  round  by 
Genoa  and  Marseilles.  But  since  the  line 
has  been  opened  to  Susa,  which  is  to  con- 
nect Turin  with  Paris,  the  land-traffic  has 
considerably  increased,  and  the  shipping 
declined  in  proportion.  A  similar  revolu- 
tion has  been  effected  by  the  line  through 
Novara  to  the  Lago  Major,  which  is  to 
connect  Turin  with  Switzerland  through 
the  Simplon.  Had  Mr.  Henessy  lived  in 
the  days  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  he 
might  have  proved  satisfactorily  to  his 
Conservative  backers  that  British  com- 
merce had  received  a  fatal  check  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  based 
his  argument  on  the  decline  of  stage- 
coaches. 

The  other  gravamen  of  the  charge,  that 


Cavour  tripled  the  debt  of  Sardiqia  and 
materially  increased  the  taxation,  may 
also  be  admitted  without  exposing  his 
financial  administi*ation  to  the  charge  of 
bankruptcy.  England  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury bad  no  debt.  Her  taxation,  also,  did 
not  amount  then  to  one  fortieth  of  the 
sum  it  has  reached  in  our  day.  But  what 
political  economist  would  be  so  hardy  as 
to  affirm  that  the  England  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  richer  than  the  England  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ?  That  Sardinia  could 
bear  eight  new  imposts,  and  the  augment- 
ation of  some  half-dozen  old  ones,  is  to 
our  mind  an  irrefragable  argument  that 
her  people  had  thrived  under  the  new 
system.  At  all  events,  the  rate  in  the  in- 
crease of  population  sprang  from  three  for 
every  hundred  to  six  for  every  hundred. 
To  estimate  the  financial  condition  of  a 
nalion,  as  well  as  that  of  an  individual,  we 
must  balance  its  assets  against  its  deben- 
tures. If  its  property  increases  in  a  far 
greater  ratio  than  its  debts,  it  is  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  This  is  precisely  the 
condition  of  Piedmont.  The  money  in- 
vested by  the  government  in  public  rail- 
roads alone,  and  which  it  could  realize  by 
selline  them  to-morrow,  would  more  than 
liquiaate  the  pecuniary  burdens  which 
Cavour  imposed  on  the  nation.  But  the 
great  bulk  of  the  loans  which  he  borrow- 
ed went  to  the  creation  of  a  vast  naval 
port  at  Spezzia,  the  transformation  of 
sailing  into  steam-frigates,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Casal  and  Alexandria,  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  schools,  and  the 
boring  of  Mont  Cenis.  By  these  underta- 
kings, the  nation  came  into  possession  of 
property  quite  equal  to  the  money  invest- 
ed by  which  it  was  enabled  not  only  to 
defend  the  wealth  it  possessed,  but  to 
acqiiire  more. 

That  Cavour  increased  the  debt  of  Sar- 
diniafrom  225,849,316  francs  to  upward 
of  760  millions  of  francs  ought  to  form  a 
matter  of  very  little  surprise.  When  we 
consider  the  end  he  had  in  view,  the 
great  task  he  had  to  perform,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  result  he  accomplished, 
the  marvel  is  not  that  he  borrowed  so 
much,  but  that  he  did  not  borrow  more. 
He  merely  increased  Sardinians  debt  by 
shillings,  to  the  same  extent  in  which  Pitt 
increased  ours  by  pounds.  But  there  is 
this  difference  between  Pitt  and  the  Pied- 
montese  statesman,  that  while Titt  raised 
his  loans  upon  terms  utterly  ruinous  to  tl>e 
nation,  and  squandered  the  money  reok- 
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lessly  in  parchasing  defeat,  Cavour  never 
paid  more  for  bis  loans  than  the  fair  market 
price,*  and  applied  the  proceeds  in  aug- 
menting the  material  riches  of  his  coun- 
try, or  fitting  it  for  the  encounter  which 
wa«  to  terminate  in  the  absorption  of  the 
whole  of  Italy.  Besides,  he  foresaw  the 
operation  which  has  just  been  performed, 
when  the  debts  of  the  extinct  govern- 
ments would  be  consolidated,  and  the 
Peninsula  made  jointly  responsible  for  the 
loans  which  Sardinia  had  contracted  in  its 
liberation.  The  debt,  however,  would 
have  been  still  smaller,  had  it  not  been 
for  Cavour's  practice  of  applying  a  surplus 
to  the  conversion  of  the  funds  upon  the 
basis  of  a  reduced  rate  of  interest  rather 
than  to  the  extinction  of  the  capital.  By 
this  means  he  kept  the  industrial  ener- 
gies of  his  country  unshackled,  while  he 
indulged  the  conceit  which  forms  the 
weakest  point  in  his  financial  system,  that 
no  minister  can  regard  his  country  as  ad- 
vancing with  great  strides  in  the  path  of 
progress,  until  she  enjoys  a  large  credit. 
Had  he  lived  a  month  longer,  his  wishes 
would  have  been  gratified  to  an  ample 
extent.  The  consolidated  debts  of  Italy 
have  been  recently  returned  at  two  mill- 
iards and  a  half  of  francs,  which  is  equal 
to  the  whole  debt  of  Holland. 

Up  to  the  spring  of  1852,  Cavour,  as 
Minister  of  Finance,  gave  his  hearty  sup- 
port to  D'Azeglio's  administration.  But 
the  revival  of  the  French  Empire  imme- 
diately changed  the  situation.  Before 
the  Coup  d'Etat  he  believed  representa- 
tive institutions  in  danger  from  the  Reds ; 
he,  therefore,  with  the  right  opposed  the 
left  center.  After  the  Coupd^Etat  he 
believed  the  institutions  of  Piedmont  in 
danger  from  absolutism,  and  flung  in  his 
lot  with  Ratazzi,  the  chief  of  the  liberal 
opposition.  The  consequence  was  the  de- 
feat of  the  D'Azeglio  ministry,  in  oppos- 
ing the  election  of  Ratazzi  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Chamber,  An  appeal  to 
the  country  followed.  But  the  premier's 
tendencies  were  not  sufficiently  liberal  for 
the  new  Parliament.  The  King,  after 
trying  one  or  two  other  possibilities,  sent 
for  Cavour.  The  Count  declined  to  form 
a  ministry,  on  account  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Genoa  (Chavari)  seeking  to  impose 
conditions  favorable  to  Rome.  The  King 
interposed,  and  allowed  Cavour  to  choose 

*  SomctimM  three,  certainly  never  more  thAn  five 
per  oent^  withoat  bouus  of  any  kind. 


his  colleagues  unshackled  by  any  ecclesi- 
astical pledges. 

Cavour  has  incurred  the  odium  of  the 
clerical  party  by  his  support  of  the  Civil 
Marriage  Bill,  and  the  prominent  share 
he  took  in  carrying  to  a  successful  issue 
Riccardi's  measure  for  the  abolition  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
within  the  sphere  of  the  civil  law.  As 
soon  as  he  felt  that  his  administration  was 
strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  do  a  little 
business  in  this  way  upon  his  own  account, 
he  showed  that  the  clergy  had  not  mis- 
reckoned  their  man.  There  existed  three 
hundred  and  twentv-one  convents  in  Fied- 
mont.  They  had  been  enfeoffed  with 
land  at  the  Restoration  valued  at  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs.    This  either  lav 

• 

out  of  cultivation,  or  was  cultivated  so. 
badly  that  its  produce  might  be  said  to 
be  completely  lost  to  the  state.  It  was 
amenable,  like  other  lands  in  mortmain, 
to  no  tax.  Cavour  determined  to  suppress 
all  such  institutions  which  were  not  di- 
rectly concerned  in  the  exercise  of  some 
useful  function,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds 
to  the  extension  of  schools,  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  revenues  of  the  poorer 
clergy.  He  also  rendered  the  establish- 
ment of  conventual  institutions  illegal 
without  the  direct  sanction  of  the  state. 
Canons  were  likewise  excluded  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  ground  that 
their  functions  implied  residence  near  their 
cathedral.  The  clergy  raised  a  cry  that 
the  ministers  w^ere  the  sons  of  Satan. 
Some  predicted  an  immediate  return  to 
heathenism.  The  Pope  fulminated  the 
sentence  of  mass  excommunication  against 
all  concerned  in  the  passing  of  the  iniqui- 
tous enactment.  The  government  was 
charged  with  mimicking  the  worst  follies 
of  the  French  Revolution.  All  the  pen- 
alties which  the  apostolic  constitutions 
and  the  sacred  canons  inflict  on  those  who 
despoil  the  Church  of  its  property,  were 
heaped  on  their  heads  by  an  indignant 
priesthood.  Yet  Cavour  and  his  col- 
leagues declared  they  had  not  touched  an 
obolus.  They  left  the  Church  in  posses- 
sion of  its  entire  revenue  of  seventeen 
million  francs,  which  was  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  effective  produce  of  all 
the  goods  of  the  state,  and  more  than 
four  times  the  income  which  the  Belgian 
Church  possessed  for  attending  to  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  a  larger  population. 
Whence,  then,  the  occasion  of  this  mighty 
tempest  ?    Had  Cavour  treated  the  Vati- 
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can  too  cavalierly  ?  He  had  attempted 
to  gain  by  a  concordat  with  the  Pope  only 
one  tenth  part  of  the  privileges  which 
Pius  VII.  conceded  to  the  First  Consul, 
under  fear  that  France  would  otherwise 
become  Protestant  by  a  decree  of  General 
Bonaparte.  The  Vatican  was  not  very 
consistent  in  charging  the  Sardinian  min- 
ister  with  nndermming  the  foundations  of 
the  Church  by  acts  which  its  chiefs  had 
occasionally  performed  themselves,  and 
which  they  had  frequently  allowed  to 
others. 

Two  coui"8es  were  ojien  to  Cavour  in 
bringing  the  Church  of  Piedmont  in  har- 
mony with  the  wants  of  the  age  and  the 
spirit  of  the  new  constitution.  He  might 
have  reduced  the  Church  to  the  Belgian 
model,  as  Ratazzi  advised,  by  a  wholesale 
confiscation  of  its  property,  and  brought 
the  priests  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
state.  This  policy  would  have  despoiled 
the  clergy  ot  their  material  weapons,  and 
rendered  them  the  creatures  instead  of 
the  assailants  of  the  goverment.  But 
Cavour  set  his  face  against  violent  and 
wholesale  proscriptions,  even  when  they 
tended  to  his  advantage.  The  course  of 
moderate  reform  might  be  slow,  but  it 
was  sure.  It  led  to  no  reaction  ;  it  was  in 
harmony  with  nature  ;  hence  Cavour  pre- 
ferred to  leave  the  clergy  with  means  in 
their  hands  of  imperiling  the  safety  of 
his  government,  rather  than  risk  the  at- 
tainment of  his  ultimate  purposes  by  any 
radical  spoliation.  What  their  hostility 
was,  the  reader  may  form  some  concep- 
tion of,  who  has  witnessed  the  clerical 
agitation  in  Ireland  during  a  general  elec- 
tion. Every  parish  furnished  the  focus 
of  an  association  for  upsetting  the  gov- 
ernment. Every  chapter-house  was  a 
magazine  of  sedition.  The  confessional, 
the  pulpit,  the  weekly  prdne^  the  parochial 
visit,  each  were  turned  into  a  channel  of 
virulent  attack  upon  the  government. 
When  the  time  for  choosing  a  new  Cham- 
ber came  round  in  1857,  all  the  armory 
of  attack  was  consolidated  and  extended. 
Those  who  voted  for  the  ministeiial  can- 
didate were  menaced  with  deprivation  of 
the  sacrament.  Those  who  refused  to 
support  the  clerical  candidate  would  have 
to  answer  for  the  crime  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  Both  were  threatened  with 
exclusion  from  Christian  bunal.  All  the 
powers  of  heaven  and  hell  were  convoked 
to  intenningle  in  the  election  of  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  petty  municipality  of  a 


little  state,  and  the  celestial  hierarchies 
were  made  to  tremble  upon  the  issue  of 
the  fray,  as  if  the  destinies  of  the  uni- 
verse depended  on  the  victory  of  the  fat 
conservative  mayor  over  the  lean  radical 
professor.  Ministers,  splashed  with  a  tor- 
rent of  fiery  talk,  and  haunted  by  mon- 
sters conjured  up  from  the  depths  of 
Phlegethon,  quailed  for  a  moment.  Ca- 
vour resigned  in  favor  of  Durando,  April, 
1855.  But  the  latter  gentleman  could 
not  form  a  ministry.  Toe  bishops  gave 
way;  and  Cavour  and  his  colleagues, 
strong  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  ulti- 
mately triumphed. 

As  soon  as  Cavour  had  matured  his 
Convent  Bill,  he  exchanged  the  Home 
Office,  which  he  had  previously  presided 
over  in  connection  with  that  of  Finance, 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  His  preceding  minis- 
tenal  career  had  only  been  prelusive ;  but 
now  he  was  to  draw  up  the  curtain  on  the 
first  act  of  that  eventful  drama  which  was 
to  end  in  the  unification  of  Italy.  The  diffi- 
culties which  involved  the  Western  Pow- 
ers in  the  early  stages  of  the  Russian  war, 
had  led  them  to  knock  at  the  doors  of 
every  principality  in  Europe  for  assistance. 
Even  the  late  King  of  Naples  was  invoked 
to  put  forth  his  arm  on  the  occasion.  But 
no  statesman  either  in  Germany  or  Italy 
seemed  to  understand  the  advantages 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  crisis  but 
Cavour.  He  told  his  countrymen  the  way 
to  free  Italy  was  not  to  indulge  in  idle 
tirades  against  Austria,  or  to  write  school- 
boy declamations  on  the  sacredness  of 
liberty  as  imaged  in  the  virtues  of  Tim- 
oleon  and  Brutus,  but  to  take  a  sword  in 
their  hands,  and  display  their  prowess  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Europe.  The  over- 
tures of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  were 
accepted.  Cavour  dispatched  no  mean 
force  to  the  Crimea,  which  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tchernaya,  by  their  gallant  resist- 
ance to  the  Russians  in  the  sight  of  two 
fine  armies,  earned  for  themselves  the  ap- 
plause of  Europe.  In  the  subsequent 
Council  of  War,  held  in  Paris,  their  chief, 
La  Marmora,  took  his  seat  along  with  the 
other  commanders  in  the  expedition.  In 
the  subsequent  Congress,  Cavour  foand 
himself  discussing,  for  the  firat  time,  with 
the  leading  plenipotentiaries  of  Europe, 
high  questions  of  policy  affecting  the 
loflicst  European  interests.  After  attach- 
ing Napoleon  to  his  interests,  by  support- 
ing his  views  on  the  union  of  the  two 
Principalities  and  on  the  free  navigation 
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of  the  Danube,  in  opposition  to  Austria, 
he  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  oc- 
casion, in  a  note  to  Lord  Clarendon,  (25th 
March,  1856,)  to  draw'  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  abuoi*mal  state  of  the 
Pontifical  Legations,  and  AustrL'i's  in- 
fringement of  the  Vienna  treaties,  by  her 
protracted  occnpation  of  Central  Italy. 
His  views  foand  a  echo  in  the  breasts  of 
the  English  and  French  plenipotentiaries. 
Bat  Count  Buol,on  the  part  of  Austria,  de- 
dared  his  incompetence  to  discuss  any 
questions  not  arlsmg  out  of  the  Eastern 
war.  Though  the  Congress  closed  with- 
out any  decision  being  taken,  Cavour  had 
gained  his  object.  He  had  taken  the 
Italian  question  out  of  the  chamber  of 
conspirators,  and  carried  it  before  the 
councils  of  kings.  He  had  many  expres- 
sions of  the  w^armest  sympathy,  not  from 
a  club  of  excited  revolutionists  or  reck- 
less partisans,  but  from  the  lips  of  the 
representatives  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
first  rank  in  Europe.  Italy  leapt  up  at 
his  words.  At  last  she  had  found  the 
clue  to  her  regeneration.  Busts  and  me- 
dallions were  showered  on  the  Turin 
premier  upon  his  return.  The  spark  had 
been  applied  to  the  train  which  was  to 
lead  to  the  resurrection  of  his  country. 

For  some  yeai*s  past  an  estrangement 
had  been  rapidly  increasing  between  the 
Courts  of  Turin  and  Vienna.  The  liberal 
policy  of  the  Goverament,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical reforms  which  had  drawn  upon 
it  the  hostility  of  the  Holy  See,  doubt- 
less furnished  the  nucleus  of  the  hatred 
which  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out 
into  open  war.  The  sequestration  of  the 
goods  of  such  Lombard  subjects  as  became 
naturalized  subjects  of  Sardinia,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Milanese  not  in  1853, 
and  the  supercilious  silence  with  which 
the  Viennese  Court  treated  Victor  Eman- 
uel's notification  of  the  death  of  his  wife, 
the  Archduchess  Maria,  doubtless  blew 
the  smoke  into  a  flame.  The  abuse  with 
which  the  Piedmontese  press  greeted  the 
Emperor's  visit  to  Milan  in  1855,  and 
Cavour's  sracions  reception  of  the  depu- 
tations which  thronged  into  Turin  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  to  thank  him  for  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  their  country  at 
the  Congress  of  Paris,  furnished  the  occa- 
sion of  a  diplomatic  war,  which  ended  in 
the  mutual  recall  of  their  ambassadors. 
Austria  also  took  umbrage  at  the  activity 
displayed  in  manning  the  fortress  of  Al- 
exandria, and  at  the  erection  by  public 


subscription  of  a  monument  to  the  bravery 
of  the  Sardinian  army  at  Milan.  In  the 
diplomatic  fence  which  followed,  Cavour 
cei-tainly  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 
The  Austrian  fortifications  at  Piacenza 
justified  Sardinia  in  mounting  cannon  at 
Alexandria.  He  could  not,  when  public 
sympathy  was  offered  to  Piedmont  for 
her  services  in  the  cause  of  Italy,  reject 
it.  Austria  was  as  anxious  as  Turin  to  get 
public  opinion  on  her  side.  Count  Buol 
was  told  that  the  Sardinian  press  was 
amenable  to  the  laws,  and  that  Count 
Paar,  the  Austrian  envoy  at  Turin,  might 
cite  it  before  the  proper  tribunals.  The 
Emperor,  indeed,  should  be  the  last  per- 
son to  complain  of  the  virulence  of  the 
Turin  press,  in  the  sight  of  the  tirades 
which  issue  against  Sardinia  from  his 
own.  For  the  most  virulent  attacks  of 
the  Piedmontese  jouiiials  could  do  the 
Emperor  no  harm,  as  they  w^ere  not  ad- 
mitted into  his  dominions,  while  those  of 
Vienna  were  found  in  every  cafe  of  Turin. 
Besides,  Victor  Emanuel's  Government 
had  no  power  over  its  own  press,  and  dis- 
approved of  its  virulence.  But  the  jour- 
nals of  Vienna  might  be  suppressed  by 
royal  edict,  while  the  abuse  which  ap- 
peared in  its  columns  was  evidently  in- 
spired by  people  breathing  the  atmosphere 
of  the  court.  Buol  affirmed  in  reply  that 
the  allusion  to  the  Viennese  press  was 
a  feint  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Austrian  envoy  to  be  dragging  every  day 
the  editors  of  journals  before  tne  legal  tri- 
bunals. Paar  demanded  his  passports, 
and  said  he  would  return  when  the  at- 
tacks of  the  press  ceased.  Cavour  recalled 
Cantono  from  Vienna,  and  appealed  to 
the  Western  Powei-s  for  a  confirmation  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause.  At  that  junc- 
ture the  Morning  Advertiser  was  distin> 
guished  for  its  daily  tirades  against  Aus- 
tria. Cavour  asked,  why  did  not  the 
Austrian  Legation  quit  London?  Why 
complain  at  Turin,  and  leave  St.  James's 
without  a  remonstrance  ?  Why  such  sus- 
ceptibilities with  the  weak,  while  so  toler- 
ant with  the  strong  ? 

There  can  not,  we  think,  be  a  doubt, 
from  the  bold  tone  assumed  by  Cavour  in 
these  dispatches,  and  from  his  defiant  at- 
titude, there  was  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Turin  and  Paris, 
even  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Paris 
Congress,  that  in  case  of  war  Sardinia 
might  depend  on  the  aid  of  France.    The 
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visit  to  Ploinbieres  in  the  middle  of  the 
succeedins;  year  (1858)  only  sealed  the 
compact  iTiat  Piedmont  was  to  yield  Sa- 
voy ft>r  Lombardo  -  Venetia.  Cavour, 
from  his  French  education  and  his  mater- 
nal kinship,  had  been  a  constant  advocate 
of  a  French  alliance.  In  his  visits  to  the 
Tuileries  daring  the  shoii;  interregnum 
of  office  in  1852,  when  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  Ratazzi,  and  in  the  aatumn  of 
1855  when  he  accompanied  the  King,  he 
doubtless  was  not  backward  in  pointing 
out  to  Napoleon  the  many  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  him  from  aiding 
Sardinia  to  expel  Austria  from  Italy. 
These  floating  ideas  doubtless  assumed 
form  and  consistence  before  Cavour  be- 
gan his  career  of  Italian  agitation,  and 
threw  up  breastworks  at  Casal  and  Alex- 
andria. The  new  year's  salutation  which 
Napoleon  addressed  to  Habner,  and  the 
marriage  of  his  cousin  with  the  Princess 
Clotilde,  which  followed  in  due  sequence, 
showed  that  war  was  inevitable.  The 
speeches  of  the  Savoy  deputies  in  the 
Turin  Chambers  also  plainly  revealed 
what  was  to  be  the  price  of  its  success. 
But  Cavour  had  taken  his  measures  so 
well  as  to  outwit  the  Emperor.  He  had 
arranged  with  the  liberal  party  in  Mode- 
na,  Parma,  Tuscany,  and  the  Romagna, 
as  soon  as  the  Austrians  were  expelled, 
to  rise  and  fraternize  with  Piedmont. 
Hence,  while  Napoleon  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel were  driving  the  bnemy  within 
the  confines  of  the  quadrilateral,  Cavour 
was  busy  suppressing  the  divisions  be- 
tween Piedmont  and  Central  Italy,  and 
prepaiing  the  way  for  its  complete  an- 
nexation. And  those  states  fell  into  his 
lap  like  ripe  pears  from  a  shaken  tree. 
While  Cavour  was  complacently  bagging 
the  spoil.  Napoleon  pulled  up  at  V  illa- 
franca.  The  appropriation  of  Central 
Italy  was  more  than  he  had  bargained 
for.  This  never  entered  into  his  idea. 
It  was  not  in  the  bond.  He  resolved  to 
leave  Austria  in  Italy  that  Sardinia  might 
not  be  independent  of  France. 

The  ensuing  peace  extinguished  Ca- 
vonr's  administration  and  the  rising  hopes 
of  Italy.  Ratazzi  and  Marmora  succeeded, 
but  Cavour,  though  behind  the  scenes, 
was  the  power  which  still  directed  the 
moves.  By  him  the  Central  States  were 
emboldened  to  persevere  in  their  resolve 
to  consummate  their  union  with  Pied- 
mont. The  overtures  of  the  emissaries 
of  the  expatriated  princes,  of  Austrian 


spies,  and  Napoleonic  agents  were  firmly 
resisted.  The  confidence  of  Italy  was 
reassured.  Napoleon  could  not  employ 
an  army  to  dragoon  the  people  into  his 
views,  and  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  pre- 
vent Austria  from  doing  so.  Cavour  was 
recalled  to  the  helm  in  the  January  of 
1860.  He  boldly  accepted  the  votes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  liberated  States, 
and  annexed  them  to  Piedmont.  Nape* 
leon,  after  demurring,  and  sacrificing  his 
foreign  minister  who  had  pledged  his 
word  for  the  return  of  the  exiled  dukes, 
demanded  Savoy  and  Nice  as  the  price 
of  his  acquiescence  in  the  appropriation. 
These  were  of  much  greater  extent  than 
Venice.  He  had,  therefore,  a  claim  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  original  compact. 
Cavour  knew  that  resistance  was  useless. 
The  retention  of  Savoy  was  of  little  mo- 
ment to  Piedmont.  But  the  concession 
was  of  great  moment  to  Napoleon,  as  it 
brought  France  more  in  harmony  with 
his  dynasty,  by  making  the  Alps  the 
monument  of  his  victories,  and  feeding 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  with  military 
glory. 

Cavour  had  made  a  despot  subservient 
to  his  designs  of  founding  a  great  consti- 
tutional kingdom.  He  was  now  to  turn 
the  services  of  an  extreme  republican  to 
account  in  the  enlargement  of  a  monar- 
chy. That  Cavour  was  not  loved  by  Na- 
poleon, that  he  was  positively  hated  by 
Garibaldi,  only  projects  into  bolder  re- 
lief the  great  ability  of  the  statesman  who 
could  mold  agents  so  incongruous  to  his 
purpose,  and  employ  minds  of  so  stubborn 
a  texture  to  give  a  death-blow  to  the  pro- 
gress of  their  own  opinions.  Cavour  had 
always  crushed  the  democrats  in  the 
Chamber,  yet  we  find  them  ready  to  be- 
come his  allies  in  the  field  as  soon  as  the 
prospect  of  a  rupture  with  Austria  ap- 
proached its  culmmation.  While  Europe 
was  amused  with  the  feint  of  a  congress 
in  the  spring  of  1859,  Cavour  callea  out 
the  contingent,  and  threw  thirty  thou- 
sand men  into  Casale,  and  signed  the 
commissions  of  Cosenza,  Garibaldi,  and 
Medici  as  chiefs  of  the  new  corps  of  hun- 
ters of  the  Alps.  The  ascendency  over 
heterogeneous  materials,  evinced  by  the 
alliance  of  the  red  republicans  with  the 
Soldiers  of  an  iron  despotism  in  the  suo- 
ceeding  war,  was,  however,  surpassed  by 
the  dexterous  manner  in  which  the  same 
democrats  were  flimg  with  a  forlorn  hope 
into  the   Neapolitan  territory,  and  the 
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skill  with  which  they  were  appropriated 
by  a  minister  whom  they  were  anxious  to 
dethrone.  The  advantages  which  Gari- 
baldi and  his  companions  achieved  over 
large  masses  of  Austrian  troops  in  the 
Como  district  emboldened  them  to  join 
their  co-revolutionists  in  Sicily.  If  the 
Sardinian  cabinet  did  not  suggest,  they 
certainly  favored  the  expedition.  Though 
Cavour  had  just  united  the  deputies  of 
eleven  millions  of  Italians  in  one  parlia- 
ment, his  position  did  not  promise  much 
stability.  France  had  tolerated  rather 
than  approved  of  the  annexation  of  Cen- 
tral Italy.  Europe  had  been  estranged 
from  Piedmont  by  her  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice.  The  Pope  was  collecting  a 
large  force  under  an  able  general  upon 
the  Sardinian  frontiers.  The  King  of 
Naples  had  an  immense  army  ready  to 
move  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph gave  the  word.  It  was  evidently 
Cavour's  interest,  that  the  democrats 
should  be  prevented  from  instigating  pub- 
lic opinion  to  coerce  his  government  into 
any  rash  enterprise,  by  alluring  them  to 
take  the  initiative,  and  to  turn  to  account 
any  new  situation  which  might  arise  fa- 
vorable to  his  own  government.  His 
bold  yet  delicate  handhng  of  the  events 
which  accompanied  and  arose  out  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  furnish  the  crowning 
features  of  his  political  sagacity. 

Sardinia,  in  bad  odor  with '  European 
courts  through  the  surrender  of  her  an- 
cient monarchy,  disavowed  the  undertak- 
ing. Yot  she  fed  its  first  successes  with 
arms  and  men.  As  soon  as  King  Francis 
had  quitted  Naples,  Cavour  landed  one 
thousand  Bursaglieri  upon  its  shores.  A 
few  days  after,  eleventh  September,  he 
advised  the  King  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  claiming 
deliverance  from  the  new  Papal  mercena- 
ries who  stifled  the  expression  of  public 
opinion,  and  subjected  the  inhabitants 
to  grievous  exactions.  The  occasion  was 
critical.  Garibaldi,  who  had  just  entered 
Naples,  threatened  to  march  on  Arne, 
and  make  a  breakfast  meal  of  Lamori- 
cierce's  condottieri  on  his  way.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  write  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
demanding  the  dismissal  of  Cavour  and 
his  colleagues.  The  resolute  minister  at 
»mce  ordered  CiaJdini  to  advance  into 
Umbria,  and  defended  in  a  memorandum 
to  foreign  courts  his  violation  of  neutral 
territory  on  the  ground  of  national  re- 
quirements.    The  exceptional  character 


and  the  legitimate  interest  of  the  situa- 
tion, showed  how  much  it  behoved  mon- 
archical states  to  have  those  interests  set- 
tled by  a  regal  and  well-ordered  govern- 
ment rather  than  by  the  emissaries  of 
revolution.  The  victory  of  Castel  Fidar- 
do  led  the  Sardinian  army  across  the 
confines  of  Naples  just  as  Garibaldi  had 
received  his  first  check  under  the  walls 
of  Capua.  Its  arrival  was  all  the  more 
welcome.  The  soldier  of  the  people  re- 
signed  his  dictatorship  into  the  hands  of 
the  King.  The  inhabitants  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  on  the  twentieth  of  October  voted 
themselves  members,  with  Piedmont  and 
Central  Italy,  of  one  common  country. 
±he  eleven  millions  of  subjects  under  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  became  at  a  stroke  twen- 
ty-two millions.  His  dominions,  a  few 
months  before  shut  up  between  the  Po 
and  the  Alps,  extended  from  Susa  to  Po- 
loro. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year.  Count  Ca- 
vour opened  the  first  Parliament  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  To  interpellations  re- 
specting Rome  and  Venice,  he  replied 
that  he  had  no  specific  means  of  untying 
the  knot  which  detached  those  states 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  prob- 
lem was  difiUcult.  The  mathematicians  of 
diplomacy  had  not  the  requisite  data  for 
its  immediate  solution.  Without  Rome, 
however,  for  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom, there  could  be  no  satisfactory  ad- 
justment of  the  Italian  question.  But 
the  completion  of  the  nationality  of  Italy 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  Austria, 
since  the  unification,  would  find  every 
day  her  difficulties  increase  with  regard 
to  Venice.  For  the  moral  world  was 
governed  by  laws  analogical  to  the  physi- 
cal, and  bodies  attracted  each  other  in 
proportion  to  the  mass.  Catholic  Europe 
would  also  feel  that  its  august  chief  was 
likely  to  be  more  free  and  independent  in 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  when  sur- 
rounded with  the  love  and  respect  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  Italians,  than  as 
defended  with  twenty  thousand  foreign 
bayonets.  The  minister  was  right  in  thus 
counseling  patience.  He  could  afford  to 
preach  caution,  as  he  had  shown  himself^ 
as  often  as  the  proper  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  the  most  daring  of  statesmen. 
There  was,  in  addition,  a  world  of  work 
to  do  in  completing  the  consolidation  of 
the  North  with  the  South.  States  so 
dissimilar  as  Naples  and  Piedmont  are 
not  amalgamated  by  a  decree   scrawled 
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upon  a  scrap  of  paper.  Nor  can  new  ad- 
ministrative ties  be  improvised  in  the 
course  of  a  single  week.  They  require 
months  of  conjomt  action  and  of  ministe- 
rial labor.  Had  the  Count  been  spared, 
no  one  entertains  a  doubt  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  he  would  have 
found  some  opportune  juncture  to  set  the 
corner-stone  to  the  structure  of  Italian 
nationality.  But  fortune  had  favored 
him  too  mnch  to  allow  him  to  consummate 
his  triumph  oh  the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 
Like  his  country's  most  cherished  bard,  as 
the  laurel  wreath  was  on  the  eve  of  pre- 
paration, he  sank,  the  victim  of  his  phy- 
sician's unskillful  treatment  of  a  fcver 
brought  on  by  over-work.  He  expired 
in  the  same  house,  in  the  very  room,  in 
which  he  was  born. 

Count  Cavour  is  represented  in  the  or- 
dinary accounts  of  his  career  as  being  the 
inheritor  of  a  large  fortune.  But  this  is 
a  mistake.  As  the  cadet  of  the  family,  he 
had  only  a  few  hundreds  a  year ;  but  he 
early  increased  this  small  patrimony  by 
private  speculation.  It  seems  ridiculous 
to  state — which  is  really  the  truth — that 
by  selling  matches  he  gained  the  great 
bulk  of  his  fortune.  When  lucifers  first 
made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  by  his 
large  investments  in  the  trade  he  realized 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  He  also  reaped  a 
considerable  harvest  by  introducing  guano 
and  other  manures  into  Piedmont.  He 
prepared  himself,  by  constructing  his  own 
fortunes,  for  becoming  the  architect  of 
the  fortunes  of  his  country.  This  is  a  far 
greater  standard  of  fitness  for  office  and 
command  in  the  state  than  the  highest 
imiversity  distinction.  What  he  gained 
easily  he  spent  with  a  lavish  hand.  He 
never  allowed  the  consideration  of  ways 
and  means  to  stand  between  himself  and 
his  objects,  or  financial  restraints  to  cur- 
tail the  grandeur  of  his  plans,  or  check 
the  profuse  liberality  of  his  disposition. 

Cavour's  habits  of  work  were  some- 
thing terrific.     While  minister,  one  bu- 


reau seldom  sufficed  him ;  he  generally 
held  two  of  the  offices  of  state  in  com- 
mon. During  the  Austrian  war  of  1859, 
he  held  four  portfolios  in  his  grasp.  His 
ordinary  hour  for  rising  was  four  o'clock. 
In  conference,  he  came  at  once  to  the 
point  at  issue,  and  did  not  allow  his  time 
to  be  wasted  by  idle  garrulity.  But  in 
the  evening  he  would  receive  a  few  of  the 
deputies  at  dinner,  and  talk  over  state 
affairs  with  his  intimate  circle  at  the  opera. 
But  when  midnight  came  round,  he  was 
frequently  so  exhausted  as  to  be  overtaken 
with  sleep  while  taking  off  his  clothes. 

His  attainments  out  of  the  region  of 
mathematics  and  political  economy  were 
not  profound.  To  accurate  scholarship 
he  had  not  the  slightest  claim.  Even  his 
Italian  was  never  pure.  It  was  the 
French  idiom  strained  through  an  Italian 
translation.  None  of  his  speeches  can  be 
called  eloquent  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Mii*abeau's  or  Canning's  can  be  called 
eloquent.  While  his  writings  are  distin- 
guished for  limpid  clearness  of  thought 
and  clever  repartee,  and  most  clenchmg 
logic,  they  are  sadly  deficient  in  musical 
rylithm  of  language,  in  scholar-like  neat- 
ness of  phrase,  and  vigor  of  expression. 
Literary  studies  seem  not  have  arrested 
his  attention.  Of  the  grand  regions — the 
seductive  vistas — of  the  ideal  world,  he 
knew  little  and  cared  less.  The  whole 
vigor  of  his  intellect  was  absorbed  in  the  * 
practical  element.  He  is  the  only  exam- 
ple on  record  of  a  great  statesman  whose 
mind  never  traveled  beyond  the  material 
aspects  of  humanity,  leading  a  passionate 
people  to  throw  off  by  the  sheer  force  of 
enthusiasm  their  foreign  oppressors,  and 
reenter  on,  the  path  of  their  ancient  glory. 
What  the  scathing  iron  of  Machiavelli, 
the  classic  eloquence  of  Rienzi,  the  boiling 
ima^nation  of  Dante,  could  not  achieve 
for  their  highly  susceptible  countrymen, 
was  accomplished  by  the  matter-of-fact 
student  of  Scotch  political  economy. 
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NOVELS      A   ND      NOVELISTS.* 


It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  fiction,  so  long  exposed  to  undiscrim- 
inatiog  reproach,  has  stepped  at  last  into 
a  certain  place  among  the  literary  •'  pow- 
ers that  be."  Thirty  years  ago  many 
sober  people  had  strong  things  to  say 
against  fiction.  Some  averred  that,  like 
olives,  it  was  nauseous  to  the  natural 
taste;  and  that  the  child^s  invai'iable 
question — "  Is  it  a  true  story  ?"  attested 
the  first  uncorrupted  instincts  of  youth. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  fiction 
was  falsehood,  because  it  was  not  fact. 
Fairy  tales  were  banished  from  the  nur- 
sery not  less  rigorously  than  three- volume 
novels  were  declared  contraband  in  the 
parlor,  thirty  years  ago.  Such  restric- 
tions were  then  possible.  Children  spent 
more  time  in  active  employments,  more 
time  in  the  kitchen,  the  stable,  the  gar- 
den, tlie  farm-yard  ;  less,  a  great  deal  less, 
■with  books.  With  no  cheap  crimson  and 
gold  volumes  for  presents,  no  circulating 
library  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  no 
monthly  serials  to  introduce  the  poison  in 
a  diluted  form,  young  people  could  be 
easily  limited  by  domestic  police  to  the 
perusal  of  unobj^ctionably  stupid  books, 
or — of  none  at  all.  But  this  becomes  im- 
possible when  hosts  of  periodicals  and 
cheap  books  offer  supplies  of  fiction  suited 
to  every  class  and  age.  All  sorts  of  phi- 
lanthropic societies,  with  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  at  their  head,  fight  against 
the  most  vicious  part  of  the  press  with 
its  own  weapons,  and  seek  to  invade  the 
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enemies'  camp  by  furnishing  truth  and 
morality  with  the  pass-word  of  fiction. 
But  this  service,  be  it  observed,  is  done 
by  stories,  not  by  novels ;  at  least  not  by 
novels  in  their  three-volume  form.  Serials 
stand  on  a  ground  of  their  own:  and, 
though  many  sober  people  read  novels 
without  scruple  in  their  pages,  they  would 
be  shocked  to  call  them  by  their  right 
name.  It  would  seem  that  an  unquestion- 
able novel  ceases  to  be  the  poisonous 
thing  it  is,  when  it  appears  in  monthly 
numbers.  But  only  let  the  stories  in 
ChaniJiers  or  leaser  be  bound  up  in  that 
particular  brown  calf  which  stamps  the 
circulating  library,  and  they  become  in  a 
measure  tabooed,  to  be  pushed  off  serious 
drawing-room  tables,  and  excluded  from 
serious  book-clubs.  Doubtless  all  our 
readers  could  point  out  certain  households 
and  literary  circles  to  which  magazines 
are  readily  admitted,  while  three-volume 
novels  are  forbidden. 

So  far  from  taking  this  view  of  the 
case,  we  contend  not  only  that  stories 
and  novels  stand  on  the  same  ground,  but 
that  they  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  all 
other  books,  and  must  be  judged  by  the 
same  rule.  If  fiction  is  not  in  itself  sinful 
— and  those  who  allow  stories  yield  this 
point ;  if  it  has  a  special  purpose  to  serve 
— and  those  who  give  stories  to  their 
children  yield  this  point ;  then,  a  work  ot 
fiction  is  to  be  judged  by  its  own  merits 
as  a  work  of  fiction,  just  as  a  sermon  is 
judged  by  its  own  merits  as  a  sermon. 
It  is  a  separate  question  whether  novels 
which  give  innocent  amusement  and  rec- 
reation, may  not  be  turned  into  a  source 
of  injury  by  being  made  a  predominant 
and  habitual  study.  We  must  not  con- 
found the  good  of  novels  with  the  evils 
of  novel-reading,  any  more  than  we  should 
counfound  the  wholesomeness  of  sugar 
with  the  mischief  of  a  surfeit.  As  to  our 
bodily  food,  the  common  experience  of 
mankind  determines  whether  sugar  is  eat- 
able or  not,  and  afterward  the  chemist 
determines  whether  sugar  is  adulterated 
or  not ;  but  finally,  each  individual  must 
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determine  whether  sugar  agrees  with 
him  or.  not.  Just  so,  when  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind  has  decided  that  fiction 
does  minister  to  the  refreshment  of  our 
mental  faculties,  it  is  the  part  of  the  ana- 
lyser to  test  each  particular  sample,  and 
discover  how  much  is  nourishment  and 
how  much  is  sweet  clay  or  pol»on ;  but 
when  that  is  done,  each  individual  reader 
must  decide  whether  it  shall  minister  to 
health  by  moderate  use,  or  to  disease  by 
excess. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  sort  of  novel  is  that 
which  derives  its  interest  from  wild  ad- 
ventures or  horrors ;  and  in  these  the  au- 
thor of  The  War  Trail  and  Oceola  greatly 
excels.  We  should  have  judged  that  his 
popularity  would  be  almost  limited  to 
school-boys,  who  rejoice  in  wild  adven- 
tures, and  call  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  the  softer  sentiments  "bosh;"  but, 
considering  how  much  nil  uneducated 
people  delight  in  horrors,  we  incline  to 
think  he  may  be  popular  among  the  lower 
order  of  readers ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  of- 
ten seen  Mayne  Reid's  works  in  the  hands 
of  adult  second-class  railway  passengers. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  this  style  of 
writing  does  harm ;  much  more  hard  to 
suppose  that  it  does  any  good ;  but,  like  the 
clay  with  which  the  wild  Indian  fills  his 
stomach  when  he  can  not  get  food,  it  may 
possibly  allay  a  craving  without  doing  in- 
jury. The  wild  improbability  of  tnese 
stories  is  in  favor  of  their  harmlessness. 
When  we  plunge  into  Indian  wars  and 
stratagems  with  Oceola,  in  the  swamps  of 
Florida,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  sphere 
completely  separated  from  our  own.  It  is 
not  our  life ;  not  our  joy  and  grief,  our 
good  and  evil.  We  do  not  weigh  or  con- 
sider it — we  pass  no  judgment,  learn  no 
lesson  ;  we  look  on  it  as  a  spectacle,  and 
tiiat  is  all.  If  we  are  but  young  enough 
or  ignorant  enough  to  lose  sight  of  the 
gross  improbability,  then,  the  more  won- 
derful and  appalling  the  incidents,  the 
better  we  shall  enjoy  the  phantasmagoria 
of  our  adult  magic-lantern. 

Something  of  the  same  influence  bangs 
over  us  in  the  perusal  of  novels  of  a  higher 
class  which  profess  to  give  us  pictures  of 
civilized  but  foreign  life :  such  as  the  two 
pretty  Italian  stories  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  Blachwoody  and  the  well- 
known  novels  of  Miss  Bremer.  Just  so 
far  as  the  life  presented  to  us  is  like  our 
own,  we  look  on  it  with  the  interest  of 
sympathy ;  just  so  far  as  it  is  unlike  our 


own,  we  look  on  it  with  the  curiosity  of 
spectators :  and  the  two  feelings  meet  in 
a  suspension  of  judgment  highly  favorable 
to  the  authors  of  such  works.  Every 
thing  that  is  true  and  good  is  set  down 
to  their  credit  as  well  drawn  ;  while  every 
thing  that  is  silly  or  coarse  is  set  down  to 
the  discredit  of  the  life  they  have  sketched 
for  our  benefit.  When  the  young  Italian, 
in  JFHicitay  calmly  discoui*ses  to  the  cousin 
he  loves,  about  the  intended  wife  whom 
he  does  not  love,  it  does  not  jar  on  our 
feelings  as  it  would  do  in  the  mouth  of  an 
English  lover.  When  little  Lucy  makes 
her  wild  compact  of  endless  trust  with  the 
young  Roman  painter — when  that  young 
Agostino  himself  suddenly  rises  from  an 
idler  into  a  hero  —  in  short,  when  the 
whole  story  bears  on  its  face  the  romance 
which  it  bears  in  name,  we  read  it  with 
indulgence,  and  are  willing  to  accept  the 
faults  of  the  story  as  part  of  the  social 
system  that  belongs  to  Italy  rather  than 
to  England.  This  is  equally  the  case  with 
Miss  Bremer's  novels.  If  some  of  her 
scenes  seem  vulgar,  some  of  her  charac- 
ters ill-drawn,  some  of  their  sentiments 
high-flown,  we  scarcely  venture  to  apply 
these  terms  to  such  unfamiliar  phenomena : 
perhaps  they  are  only  Swedish  life  and 
Swedish  feehngs.  When  the  young  mar- 
ried couple  find  their  respected  cAcre  m^e 
fiddling  to  her  dancing  servants  on  Sunday 
afternoon ;  when  she  slaps  and  pinches 
the  young  bride,  and  gives  them  a  bundle 
of  veal-cutlets  for  their  breakfast  the  next 
morning ;  when  a  wife  of  twenty-seven 
and  a  husband  of  forty  scufl3e  and  romp 
till  he  is  rolled  into  a  ditch — we  stare  and 
laugh,  but  pass  no  judgment,  for  perhaps 
these  are  Swedish  manners.  In  short,  wo 
accept  the  home  life  of  The  Neighbors^ 
with  its  quiet  wisdom  and  right  feeling, 
as  part  of  our  common  humanity ;  and  we 
accept  every  thing  peculiar  or  fantastic  as 
a  Swedish  slide  in  the  magic  lantern  which 
amuses  us  by  its  novelty,  and  with  regard 
to  which  we  never  pause  to  decide  how 
far  its  tragic  and  oomio  figures  are  carica- 
tures of  life. 

We  would  fain  hope  that  many  of  the 
French  novels  which  we  do  not  here  no- 
tice, owe  much  of  their  circulation  in  Eng- 
land to  this  suspension  of  judgment.  Un- 
watchful  and  dangerous  as  such  suspension 
is,  we  would  rather  think  that  our  innocent 
boys  and  girls  are  thrown  off  their  guard 
by  the  novelty  of  these  features  of  foreign 
life,  than  that,  seeing  all  the  human  loath- 
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someness  that  lies  beneath  the  French 
clothing,  they  should  yet  read  and  enjoy 
such  depraved  books. 

The  anion  of  life  interest  with  the  in- 
terest derived  from  spectacles  unlike  our 
own  K&,  is  characteristic  of  one  of  our 
most  popular  English  novelists — Dickens. 
Sometimes  he  gives  us  horrors  and  adven- 
tures,  robbery  and  murder,  storm  and 
shipwreck,  great  Fire  of  London,  sponta- 
neous combustion ;  ofcener  he  gives  us 
scenes  of  foreign  life — for  what  are  the 
lives  of  thieves,  beggars,  clerks,  footmen, 
prisoners,  and  policemen,  but  foreign  to 
the  mass  of  his  readers  ?    But  his  chief 
forte   consists  in  delineating  that  parti- 
calar  aspect  of  life  which  admits  ot  high 
caricature.     On    this  ground    he  stands 
forth  the  unrivaled  master  of  his  art. 
His  harlequin  slides  in  the  magic-lantern 
are  inimitable;  but,  when  ho  rises  into 
the   higher  regions  of  feeling  and   pas- 
sion, his  tendency  to  caricature  becomes 
ridiculous ;  and  when  he  rises  into  prin- 
ciples, he  shocks  us.    Yet  in  the  sim- 
pler   emotions    that    belong    rather    to 
pathos  than  passion,  Dickens  is  more  suc- 
cessfuL     Little  Nelly,  for  instance,  in  77ie 
Old  Cunoalty  Shop,  has  been  greatly 
praised  ;  yet  we  suspect  most  readers  turn 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  from  her  to  the  in- 
comparable Richard  Swiveller.    General- 
ly speaking,  we  like  a  little  pathos  inter- 
spersed with  his  delightful  fun,  as  we  like  a 
wafer  with  an  ice,  less  for  the  sake  of  the 
wafer  than  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  the 
ice.    As  for  his  principles,  they  may  be 
said  to  resolve  themselves  into  three  car- 
dinal points,  continually  implied  though 
never  formally  expressed,  in  his  writings. 
Frst :  that  no  woman  ought  to  be  judged 
hardly  who  is  led  astray  by  her  affections. 
Secondly :  that  illegitimacy  is  no  sort  of 
disgrace.    Thirdly  :  that  it  is  an  excessive- 
ly harsh  thing  that  society  should  make  us 
eat  the  fruit  of  our  own  doings !     There 
is  scarcely  one  of  his  works  which  does 
not  contain  something  uncomfortable  or 
revolting,  and  something  altogether  dis- 
torted by  caricature.     He  is  especially 
unfortunate  in  his  sketches  of  women. 
His  ungentle  women,  Mrs.  Dombey,  Miss 
Wade,  and  Rosa  Dartle,  are  monsters; 
and  his  gentle  women  have  a  particular 
aptitude  for  making  mistaken  marriages. 
Madeline  Bray  would  have  married  the 
wretched  usurer  Arthur  Gride ;  Florence, 
the  young  lady,  marries  Walter  the  sailor- 
boy  ;  Ada  marries  poor  lost  Richard  Car- 


stone,  and  Esther  would  have  married  Mr. 
Jarndyce,  if  he  had  not  had  sense  enough 
to  prevent  her  just  in  time.    And  then 
what  sad  stories  are  found  in  his  works ; 
what  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  disgrace !     Ille- 
^timacy  in  Oliver  Twisty  BleaJe  Houae^ 
and  Idtde  Dorrit — seduction  in  David 
CopperfiM — plotted  adultery  in  Dombey 
— hatred  between  father  and  child  in  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit  and  Dombey — murder  in 
Oliver  Twist  —  suicide  in  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby — murder  and  intended  parricide  in 
Marti7i  Ohuzdewit  y  and,  saddest,  though 
not  worst  of  all,  gradual  deterioration  of 
chai'acter,   and  waste  of  gifts  of  high 
promise,  in  Richard  Carstone  and  Steer- 
forth  ;  and  all  these  dark  spots  and  stains 
relived,  not  so  much  by  contrasted  bright- 
ness, by  energy  in  action,  or  heroism  in 
endurance,  as  bv  drollery  and  broad  fun. 
Perhaps  these  naws  are  less  evident  in 
David  Copperfield  than  in  any  other  of 
his  works  ;  it  has  less  caricature,  either 
tragic  or  comic,  less  stilted  emotions,  less 
broad  merriment,  and  is  more  like  life  in 
its  subdued  gayety  and  pathos,  and  pleas- 
ant cheerfulness.     Yet,  even  in  David 
Copperfield^  Rosa  Dartle  and  Miss  Mow- 
cher  are  outrageous  caricatures.     Authors 
have  a  standing  jest  against  the  sagacity 
of  critics,  based  upon  the  fact  that  such 
alleged  caricatures  are  oflen  the  only  cha- 
racters in  the  book  that  have  been  actually 
sketched  from  life.    As  if  that  altered  the 
case !    The  most  exact  of  all  likenesses, 
sun-drawn  likenesses,  are  oflen  unpleasant 
caricatures ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  they 
do  what  an  unskillful  author  does  when 
he  makes  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  apart 
from  the  accessories  with  which  nature 
surrounds  her  living  models.     Nature  has 
atmosphere  and  movement  to  tone  down 
all  her  peculiarities ;  but  if  a  writer  does 
not  tone  them  down  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  movement  and  variety  which 
is  found  in  life,  and  which  surrounds  our 
social  existence  as  the  atmosphere  does 
our  outward  forms,  we  shall  ^ave  an  exact 
likeness,  all  the  more  a  caricature  as  it  is 
exact.    Dickens^s  sketches  are  not  always 
devoid  of  malice,  but  we  trust  they  have 
done  little  harm.    This,  at  least,  must  be 
said  for  the  caricaturist,  that  if  he  teaches 
us  any  thing  wrong,  he  does  his  best  to 
undermine  his  own  influence,  by  having 
accustomed  us  never  to  look  to  him  for 
any  sort  of  teaching.    We  do  not  under- 
rate the  office  of  the  comic  writer:  as 
Punch  is  to  politics,  Dickens  is  to  our 
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social  life ;  and,  in  the  laughter  they  have 
both  raised,  they  deserve  a  place,  we  will 
not  say  how  high  a  place,  among  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  Some  of  Dickens's 
characters  are  admirably  drawn.  Sam 
Weller,  Tom  Pinch,  and  Mr.  Bucket  will 
live — ^ah !  we  dare  not  say  how  long  they 
will  live ;  for  the  short-lived  peculiarities 
of  the  age  are  woven  around  them ;  and 
when  England  outgrows  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  take  it  for  granted  she  will 
outgrow  Dickens.  What  matter  ?  If  we 
minister  to  our  own  age,  it  is  as  much  as 
man  or  God  requires  of  us.  Merely  to 
amuse  is  not  a  high  vocation  or  one  with 
which  any  mau  should  be  content ;  else 
were  the  privileged  half-witted  jester  as 
high  in  creation  as  ourselves.  Neveithe- 
less,  when  mirth  is  innocent  and  in  the 
right  place,  the  benefit  it  confers  on  health 
and  spirits,  and  the  barrier  it  raises  agiunst 
sourness  and  ill-temper,  is  what  no  wise 
man  will  despise. 

Next  to  trie  great  master  of  comedy 
and  cancature  stands  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  writers  of  the  present  day.  He  gives 
us  pictures  of  our  own  veritable  English 
life,  but  with  a  less  disturbed  atmosphere ; 
for  Anthony  Trollope  is  less  an  English- 
man than  a  Greek.  Gay,  good-humored, 
a  reveler  in  pleasant  things,  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  general  lightness  and  bright- 
ness of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  he  is 
quite  sure  they  ought  to  come  right,  and 
quite  determined  that  they  shall  come 
right,  as  far  as  he  can  manage  it.  This 
by  no  means  implies  the  absence  of  sorrow 
and  suffering,  weakness  and  wickedness; 
for  these  things  are  deeply  mixed  with  our 
mortal  life,  and  must  needs  appear  in  all 
true  pictures  of  it.  But  then  they  are  in- 
troduced in  manageable  proportions ;  and 
our  sympathies  are  enlisted  with  the 
smooth  working  of  the  great  social  ma* 
chine,  which  demands  not  only  that  gen- 
tleness and  goodness  should  prosper,  but 
that  weakness  should  suffer,  and  wicked- 
ness be  punished.  Yet  he  is  a  very  toler- 
ant and  patient  master  of  his  puppets; 
and  if  there  be  any  strength  to  battle 
with  the  weakness,  or  lingering  worth  to 
balance  the  wickedness,  he  is  sure  to  give 
them  new  opportunities,  and  lend  them 
a  helping  hand.  But  his  unmitigated 
scoundrels,  like  Undy  Soott,  never  go  scot- 
free  ;  indeed,  our  humanitarians  would  be 
shocked  at  the  unction  with  which  he 
expresses  bis  vehement  desire  to  hang 
Undy,  instead  of  consigning  him  to  the 


I  disgrace  and  ruin  of  a  detected  black- 
guard. In  Tlie  Three  ClerkB^  poetical  jus- 
tice is  fully  carried  out :  Charley  Tudor, 
thrown,  as  a  mere  boy,  into  bad  company 
and  bad  circumstances  in  London,  must 
be  helped  by  friends  and  circumstances ; 
Alaric,  more  free  to  choose  right,  and 
therefore  more  culpable  in  choosing 
wrong,  must  suffer  more  deeply,  and 
struggle  back  through  suffering;  and 
Henry  Norman,  always  good  and  pleas- 
ant, but  a  trifle  "  spoony,"  must  have  a 
smooth  and  prosperous  conclusion.  Not 
that  Anthony  Trollope  ever  Bays  any 
thing  like  this ;  it  is  one  of  his  great  mer- 
its, that  he  narrates  without  perpetually 
stopping  to  comment  and  moralize.  He 
shows  us  what  he  wants  us  to  see,  and 
makes  his  speakers  say  what  he  wants  us 
to  hear,  scattering  here  and  there  his 
own  maxims  of  good-humored,  servicea- 
ble worldly-wisdom. 

"*  Those  high  political  grapes  had  become 
sour,' my  sneering  friends  will  say.  Well!  is 
it  not  a  good  thing  that  grapes  "should  become 
sour  which  hang  out  of  reach  ?  Is  he  not  wise 
who  can  regard  all  grapes  as  sour,  which  are 
manifestly  too  high  for  his  hand  ?  Those  grapes 
of  the  treasury  bench,  for  which  gods  and  giants 
fight,  suffenng  so  much  when  they  are  forced  to 
abstain  from  eating,  and  so  much  more  when 
they  do  eat;  those  grapes  are  very  sour  to  me. 
I  am  sure  that  they  are  indigestible,  and  that 
thoso  who  eat  them  undergo  all  the  ills  which  the 
Revalenta  Arabica  is  prepared  to  cure.  And  so 
it  was  now  with  the  archdeacon.  He  thought  of 
the  strain  which  would  have  been  put  on  his 
conscience,  had  he  come  up  there  to  sit  in  Lon- 
don as  Bishop  of  Westminster;  and  in  this 
frame  of  mind  he  walked  homo  to  his  wife." — 
Framley  Panonage^  chap.  xkv. 

Again: 

*'  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  such  a  moment 
Gertrude  found  that  Aluric*s  newer  friends  fell 
off  from  him.  Of  course  they  did  ;  nor  is  it  a 
sign  of  heurtlessness  or  ingratitude  in  the 
world,  that  at  such  a  period  of  great  distress 
new  friends  should  fall  off.  New  friends,  like 
onc^s  best  coat  and  polished  patent-leather 
boots,  are  only  intended  for  holiday  wear.  At 
other  times  they  are  neither  serviceable  nor 
comfortable ;  they  do  not  answer  the  required 
purposes,  and  ore  HI  adapted  to  give  us  the 
ease  we  seek.  A  new  coat,  however,  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  will  in  time  become  old  and 
comfortable ;  so  much  can  by  no  means  be  pru- 
dicated  with  certainty  of  a  new  friend." — Hie 
Three  Gierke,  chap.  xlii. 

But  Anthony  Trollope  has  higher  mor- 
ality than  this :  if  it  be  not  the  very  high- 
est, it  is  sound  and  true,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
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lie  never  teaches  us  to  call  right  wrong, 
or  wrong  right ;  and  rarely  forces  on  us  a 
tolerance  of  wrong,  by  the  personal  argu- 
ment that  we,  too,  under  the  same  temp- 
tation, might  have  felt  or  done  the  same. 
We  should  hold  him  to  be  a  keen  poli- 
tician ;  for  some  of  his  severest  observa- 
tions are  political  hits.  Conservative  as 
we  desire  to  be  in  all  good  things,  we 
think  the  following  remarks  have  been 
amply  deserved : 

*^  At  that  time  men  bad  notleamt  thoroughly 
bj  experience,  as  now  they  have,  that  no  re- 
form, no  innovation,  stinks  so  foully  in  the 
nostrils  of  an  English  Tory  politician,  as  to  be 
absolutelv  irreconcilable  to  him.  When  taken 
in  the  refreshing  waters  of  office,  any  such  pill 
can  be  swallowed.  Let  the  people  want  what 
they  will,  Jew  senators,  cheap  corn,  vote  by 
ballot,  no  property  qualification,  or  any  thing 
else,  the  Tories  will  carry  it  for  them  if  the 
Whigs  can  not  A  poor  premier  Whig  has 
none  but  the  Liberals  to  back  him ;  but  a  re- 
forming Tory  will  be  backed  by  all  the  world — 
except  those  few  whom  his  own  dishonesty 
will  personally  have  disgusted"  —  The  Ber- 
trams, 

Fravfdey  Par$onage  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  IVoUope's  novels,  when  read  in 
numbers ;  bat  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
frequent  dialogue  may  not  make  the  book 
too  prolix  as  a  whole :  yet  we  should  be 
loth  to  curtail  its  conversations,  especially 
those  of  the  ladies,  so  full  of  wit  and  tact, 
of  tenderness  or  spite.  The  delineation 
of  female  character  is  one  of  TroUope^s 
chief  excellencies.  Gertrude  and  Mrs. 
Woodward,  in  The  Three  Clerks^  are 
well  drawn,  and  almost  all  the  female 
figures  in  FramUy  Parsonage  are  admir- 
able sketches.  Fanny  Robarts  especially 
is  a  perfect  woman,  without  the  flatness 
which  generally  belongs  to  perfection; 
graceful,  spirited,  true-hearted,  and  lov- 
ing, a  pattern  friend  and  wife.  The 
scenes  in  which  she  is  introduced  are 
charming,  especially  that  in  which  her 
husband,  driven  to  extremities,  confesses 
the  folly  and  weakness  which  have  entan- 
gled them  all  in  debt.  She  comes  to  him 
in  his  study,  and  sees  his  misery  in  his 
face: — 

"  ^  0  Mark  1  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  f 

"  *  Yes,  dearest ;  yes.  Sit  down,  Fanny ;  I 
can  talk  to  you  better  if  you  will  sit' 

**  Bat  she,  poor  lady,  did  not  wish  to  sit  He 
had  hinted  at  some  misfortune,  and  therefore 
she  felt  a  longing  to  stand  by  him,  and  cling  to 
him. 

"  •  Well,  there ;  1  wUl,  if  I  must,  but,  Mark, 


I  do  not  frighten  me.    Why  is  your  face  so  very 
wretched  ?* 

'*  *  Fanny,  I  have  done  very  wrong,'  he  said. 
*  I  have  been  very  foolish.  I  fear  that  I  have 
brought  upon  you  great  sorrow  and  trouble.' 
And  then  he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
turned  his  face  away  from  her. 

" '  0  Mark,  dearest  Mark,  my  own  Mark  I 
what  is  it  ? '  and  then  she  was  quickly  up  from 
her  chair,  and  went  down  on  her  knees  before 
him.  '  Do  not  turn  from  me.  Tell  mo,  Mark  I 
toll  me,  that  we  may  share  it' 

^*  *  Yes,  Fanny,  I  must  tell  it  you  now ;  but  I 
hardly  know  what  you  will  think  of  me  when 
you  have  heard  it.' 

'* '  I  will  thick  that  you  are  my  own  husband, 
Mark ;  I  will  think  that — that  chiefly,  whatever 
it  may  be.'  And  then  she  caressed  his  knees, 
and  looked  up  in  his  &oe,  and  getting  hold  of 
one  of  his  hands,  pressed  it  between  her  own. 
'Even  if  you  have  been  foolish,  who  should 
forgive  you,  if  I  can  not  ?' 

**  And  then  he  told  it  her  all,  beginning  from 
that  evening  when  Mr.  Sowerby  had  got  him 
into  his  bedroom,  and  going  on  graduafly,  now 
about  the  bills,  and  now  about  the  horses,  till 
his  poor  wife  was  utterly  lost  in  the  complexity 

of  the  accounts The  only  part  to  her  of 

importance  in  the  matter  was  the  amount  of 
money  which  her  husband  would  be  called  upon 
to  pav ;  that,  and  her  strong  hope,  which  was 
already  a  conviction,  that  he  would  never  again 
incur  such  debts. 

'*  *  And  how  much  is  it,  dearest,  altogether  ?' 

"  * If  I  will  have  to  pay  it  all,   it 

will  be  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds.' 

"  *  That  will  be  as  much  as  a  year's  income, 
Mark ;  even  with  the  stall.'  That  was  the  only 
word  of  reproach  she  said — if  that  could  be 
called  a  reproach. 

**  *  Yes,'  he  said ;  *  and  it  is  claimed  by  men 
who  will  have  no  pity  in  exactmg  it  at  any 
sacrifice,  if  they  have  the  power.  And  to  think 
that  I  should  have  incurred  all  this  debt  with- 
out having  received  any  thing  for  it  0 
Fanny  1  what  will  you  think  of  me  V 

**  But  she  swore  to  him  that  she  would  think 
nothing  of  it — that  she  would  never  bear  it  in 
her  mind  against  him — that  it  could  have  no 
effect  in  lessening  her  trust  in  him.  Was  he 
not  her  husband  t  She  was  so  glad  she  knew 
it,  that  she  might  comfort  him.  And  she  did 
comfort  him,  making  the  weight  seem  lighter 
and  lighter  on  his  -  shoulders  as  he  talked  of  it 
And  such  weights  do  thus  become  lighter.  A 
burden  that  will  crush  a  single  pair  of  shoul- 
ders, will,  when  equally  divided— when  shared 
by  two,  each  of  whom  is  willing  to  take  the 

heavier  part— become  light  as  a  feather 

And  this  wife,  cheerfully,  gladly,  thankfully  took 
her  share.  To  endure  with  her  lord  all  her  lord's 
troubles  was  easy  to  her ;  it  was  the  work  to 
which  she  had  pledged  herself  But  to  have 
thought  that  her  lord  had  troubles  not  com- 
municated to  her,  that  would  have  been  to  her 
the  one  thing  not  to  be  borne." — Framley 
Partonage^  chap,  xxziii. 
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FramUy  Parsoriage^  like  T^e  Three 
Clerks^  19  a  comfortable  book.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  make  Lady  Lufton's 
prejudices  triumph  over  her  affections, 
and  so  produce  estrangement  between 
her  and  her  son,  high  tragedy  between 
him  and  Lncy,  and  unassisted  difficulties 
to  Mark.  But  why  should  a  Greek,  who 
loves  bright  faces,  make  mischief  by 
wrong- doing,  if  he  can  make  happiness 
by  right-domg  ?  No,  Lady  Lufbon's  lov- 
ing heart  shall  triumph  over  her  temper 
and  her  prejudices,  her  son  and  Lucy 
shall  be  happy,  and  Mark  shall  suffer  no 
more  than  he  well  deserves.  But  this 
benevolence  shall  not  degenerate  into 
weakness;  and  Mr.  Sowerby,  who  has 
given  others  a  bitter  cup  to  dnnk,  shall 
himself  drain  it  to  the  dregs.  As  for  the 
minor  characters,  let  them  have  their 
heart's  desire ;  we  do  not  love  them 
enongh  to  visit  them  with  discipline.  Giis- 
elda  Grantly,  with  her  Dives  taste  for 
purple  and  fine  linen,  shall  have  a  life  of 
purple  and  fine  linen ;  and  so  shall  the 
Duke  of  Omnium — Nemesis  behind  them, 
waiting  for  the  day  when  Lazarus  takes 
his  turn. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Trollope's  merits, 
we  shall  ignore  one  of  hi$  works,  counting 
it  an  exception  to  the  usual  course  of*  his 
genius.  j[%e  Bertrams  is  a  bad  book. 
What  right  has  any  author  to  biing  be- 
fore the  public  a  woman — a  lady — so 
destitute  of  all  the  refined  instincts  of  her 
sex,  that  she  could  marry  one  man  at  the 
very  time  when  her  heart  was  so  full  of 
another  that  her  utmost  pride  and  self- 
command  could  not  banish  his  haunting 
image  ?  What  right  has  any  one  to  bring 
the  two  lovers  together,  (one,  now  anoth- 
er's wife,)  and  let  them  recall  remembran- 
ces and  exchange  assurances  of  love  that 
would  not  die?  Doubtless,  MTong  may 
bo  so  brought  before  iis  as  to  help  the 
cause  of  right.  We  are  not  so  squeambh 
as  to  think  that  every  narration  of  immor- 
ality must,  in  itself,  be  immoral.  There 
are  questionable  scenes  in  Charley  Tudor's 
London  life,  in  7%e  Three  Clerks ;  but 
they  are  set  before  ns  in  all  their  coarse- 
ness and  degradation,  to  warn,  and  not  to 
tempt.  And  perhaps  this  was  the  writer's 
purpose  in  The  Bertrams ;  perhaps  he 
only  meant  to  warn,  by  describing  the 
wretchedness  that  follows  one  great  false 
step  ;  forgetting  the  temptation  that  arises 
ill  the  reader's  mind  to  excuse,  almost  to 
tolerate,  error,  if  the  erring  are  made  too 


wretched,  too  much  oppressed  by  theirhap- 
less  doom.  In  that  sad  interview  between 
Bertram  and  Lady  Harcourt,in  which  their 
love  and  misery  are  so  touchingly  told,  we 
think  any  reader  might  be  conscious  of  a 
wish  to  excuse,  or  even  to  indulge  them 
in  a  few  more  loving  words :  pity  over- 
powering indignation,  at  the  signt  of  such 
extreme  wretchedness.  It  is  immoral  to 
make  us  feel  thus.  It  is  immoral  to  hide 
the  inward  guilt  and  stain  which  belong 
to  such  words  of  love,  under  the  reckless 
despair  that  dictated  them,  or  under  the 
self-command  which  prevented  them  from 
ending  in  ontAvard  shame.  And  Trollope 
is  guilty  of  another  immorality  :  he  allows 
a  past  false  step  which  has  ceased  to  be 
under  our  control,  to  serve  as  excuse  for 
a  present  false  step  over  which  we  still 
have  control.  That  Bertram  was  too 
harsh  to  Caroline  when  he  broke  their  en- 
gagement, is  allowed  in  plea  for  his  being 
too  tender  to  Lady  Harcourt.  That  Car- 
oline was  wrong  in  marrying  her  husband 
while  she  still  lored  another,  is  allowed 
in  plea  for  deserting  him  when  the  retuni 
of  ner  lover  makes  her  feel  the  dreadful 
conflict  before  her.  But  enough  of  The 
Bertrams,  We  trust  its  faults  will  prove 
a  solitary  exception  to  Mr.  Trollope's 
high  excellence  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 

After  the  young  Greek  follows  an  old 
one,  probably  of  the  cynic  school.  Thack- 
eray gives  us  to  understand  that  he  writes 
as  a  moralist : 

'*  My  kind  reader  will  please  to  rememb^, 
that  this  history  has  ^Vanity  Fair*  for  a  title 
and  that  Vanity  Fair  is  a  very  vain,  wicked 
foolish  place,  full  of  all  sorts  of  humbugs,  and 

falsenesses,  and  pretensions People  there 

are  living  and  flourishing  in  the  world ....  with 
no  reverence  except  for  prosperity,  and  no  eye 
for  any  thing  beyond  success &ithles8,  hope- 
less, charityless:  let  us  have  at  them,  dear 
friends,  with  might  and  main." 

And  how  does  Thackeray  carry  out  this 
intention  ?  He  makes  us  almost  like 
Becky  Sharp  by  endowing  her  with  those 
deservedly  popular  qualities,  tact,  wit, 
good-humor,  and  good  temper ;  and  by 
putting  her  in  contact  with  other  persons 
equally  wicked  but  not  equally  pleasant, 
and  with  one  or  two  worthy  people  whom 
he  contrives  to  make  ridiculous  or  con- 
temptible. We  arc  inclined  to  pardon 
Becky's  wickedness  in  "  doing"  every  one 
she  comes  across,  when  every  one  she 
comes  across  so  well  deserves  to  bo 
"  done."    Especially  has  he  failed  in  put* 
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ting  her  in  contrast  with  Amelia,  that 
mean-minded,  whimpering  little  woman, 
whose  loving  temperament  never  inspires 
her  with  one  noble  sentiment.  Becky 
has  at  least  one  element  of  greatness;  she 
honors  even  her  enemies  when  they  arc 
worthy  of  honor ;  while  Amelia  is  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  true  merit  even  in  her 
friends.  We  pardon  her  infatuation  for 
George  Osborne,  that  ^'selfish  humbug, 
that  low-bred  cockney-dandy,"  as  Becky 
rightly  calls  him  ;  we  pardon  it  as  a  delu- 
sion of  early  youth,  riveted  by  the  pre- 
mature death  of  her  husband  on  the  bat- 
tle-field ;  but  we  can  not  pardon  her  low 
estimate  o^  and  petty  tyranny  over  Dob- 
bin ;  we  can  not  even  pardon  her  hasty 
marriage,  bringing,  as  it  was  sure  to  do, 
ruin  on  the  man  she  loved.  That  hard 
intellectual  type  of  womankind  which  is 
commonly  stigmatized  as  '' strong-mind- 
ed," is  frightening  authors  from  the  study 
of  qualities  essentially  womanly.  It  is 
woman's  vocation  to  be  strong,  not  in 
mind,  but  in  noble  and  generous  impulses ; 
that,  while  her  husband  and  sons  know 
best  what  is  expedient,  logical,  or  wise, 
she  should  know  best  what  is  true,  gal- 
lant, and  right.  Vanity  Fair  is  a  re- 
markable book,  brilliant,  entertaining,  life- 
like, (as  far  as  life  is  bad  and  base ;)  but  if 
we  plunge  beneath  the  sparkling  surface, 
it  is  a  dreary  book.  It  gives  the  real, 
and  utterly  omits  the  ideal :  it  strips  away 
the  vail  which  our  love  or  trust  throws 
over  our  neighbors'  actions,  and  holds 
them  up  in  all  their  possible  selfishness 
and  falseness.  The  blossom  of  the  gay 
epicurean  is  gone,  and  we  are  fed  to  sati- 
ety on  the  cynic's  bitter  fruit.  Are  we 
so  silly  as  to  imagine  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  disinterested  service  and  love? 
Pooh  I 

"  What  love,  what  fidelity,  what  constancy 
Ls  there  equal  to  that  of  a  nurse  with  good 
wages?  They  smooth  pillows,  and  make  ar- 
row-root ;  they  get  up  at  nights ;  they  bear  com- 
plaints and  querulousness ;  they  sec  the  sun 
shining  out  of  doors  and  don't  want  to  go 
abroad ;  they  sleep  on  arm-chairs,  and  eat  their 
meals  in  solitude ;  they  pass  long,  long  evenings 
doing  nothing,  watching  the  embers,  and  the  pa- 
tient's drink  simmering  in  the  jug.  Ladies,  what 
man's  love  is  there  that  would  stand  a  year's 
nursing  of  the  object  of  ^is  affections?  Where- 
as a  nurse  will  stand  by  you  for  ten  pounds  a 
quarter." 

As  for  affection  ; — ^Miss  Crawley 

"  bad  a  balance  at  her  banker's  which  would 


have  >made  her  beloved  any  where.  What  a 
dignity  it  gives  an  old  lady,  that  balance  at  the 
banker's !  How  tenderly  we  look  at  her  faults ! 
If  she  is  a  relative,  what  a  kind,  good-natured 
old  creature  we  find  her  I Your  wife  is  per- 
petually sending  her  little  testimonies  of  affec- 
tion; your  little  girls  work  endless  worsted 
baskets,  cushions,  and  foot-stools  for  her.  What 
a  good  fire  there  is  in  her  room  when  she  comes 
to  pay  you  a  visit  The  house  during  her  stay 
assumes  a  festive,  neat,  warm,  jovial,  snug  ap- 
pearance not  visible  at  other  seasona  You 
yourself,  dear  sir,  forget  to  go  to  sleep  after  din- 
ner, and  find  yourself  all  of  a  sudden  (thoueh 
you  invariably  lose)  very  fond  of  a  rubber.  Is 
it  so,  or  is  it  not  so  ?  I  appeal  to  the  middle 
classes.*' 

As  for  kindred  ties : 

"  You  who  have  little  or  no  patrimony  to  be 
queath  or  to  inherit,  may  be  on  good  terms  with 
your  father  or  your  son,  whereas  the  heir  of  a 
great  prince,  such  as  my  lord  Steyne,  must  nat- 
urally be  angry  at  being  kept  out  of  his  king- 
dom,  and  eye  the  occupant  of  it  with  no  ver}*^ 
agreeable  glances.  *  Take  it  as  a  rule,'  this  sar- 
donic old  Eaves  would  say,  *  the  fathers  and  eld- 
er sons  of  all  great  families  hate  each  other. 
...  .If  you  were  heir  to  a  dukedom  and  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  day,  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
would  not  wish  for  possession?  Pooh  I  And 
it  stands  to  reason  that  every  great  man,  having 
experienced  this  feeling  toward  his  father,  must 
be  aware  that  his  son  entertains  it  toward  him- 
self; and  so  they  can't  but  be  suspicious  and 
hostile.' " 

Don't  let  us  trust  any  one,  dear  friends. 
Not  our  lovers,  lest  while  we  picture 
them  ^'bivouacking,  or  attending  the 
couch  of  a  wounded  comrade,  or  studying 
the  art  of  war  in  their  own  desolate 
chamber,"  our  angel-thoughts  happily  find 
the  barrack-gates  shut,  and  can  not  pass 
through  to  ''  hear  the  young  fellows  roar- 
ing over  their  whisky-punch."    Not  our 


wives 


for 


*'  the  best  of  women  are  hypocrites.  We  don^t 
know  how  much  they  hide  from  us:  how 
watchful  they  are  when  they  seem  most  artless 
and  confidential ;  how  often  those  frank  smiles 
which  they  wear  so  easilv,  are  traps  to  cajole,  or 
elude,  or  disarm.  I  don  t  mean  it  in  your  mere 
coquettes,  but  your  domestic  models  and  para- 
gons of  female  virtue.  ....  A  good  house- 
wife is  of  necessity  a  humbug :  and  Cornelia's 
husband  was  hoodwinked  as  Potiphar  was— only 
in  a  difierent  way." 

Not  our  friends'  kind  thoughts  and  re- 
membrance : 

**  Did  we  know  what  our  intimates  and  dear 
relations  think  of  us,  we  should  live  in  a  world 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  quit,  and  in  a  fiame 
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of  mind,  and  a  constant  terror,  that  woald  be 

perfectly  unbearable Could  the  best  and 

Kindest  of  us  who  depart  from  the  earth  have 
an  opportunity  of  revisiting  it,  I  suppose  he  or 
she  would  have  a  pang  of  mortification  at  find- 
ing how  soon  our  survivors  were  consoled. 
And  so  Sir  Pitt  was  forgotten — like  the  kindest 
and  best  of  us — only  a  few  weeks  sooner." 

Not  in  suck  an  old-fiishioned  thing  as 
constancy ; 

"  Perhaps  in  Vanity  Fair  there  are  no  better 
satires  than  letters.  Take  a  bundle  of  your 
dear  fiiend*s  of  ten  years  back — ^your  dear  friend 
whom  you  hate  now.  Look  at  a  pile  of  your 
sister's :  how  you  clung  to  each  other  till  you 
quarreled  about  the  twenty  pound  legacy  I  Get 
down  the  round-hand  scrawls  of  your  son,  who 
has  half-broken  your  heart  with  selfish  unduti- 
fulness  since :  or  a  parcel  of  your  own,  breath- 
ing endless  ardor  and  love  eternal,  which  were 
sent  back  by  your  mistress  when  she  married 
the  nabob — ^your  mistress,  for  whom  you  now 
care  no  more  than  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  Vows, 
love,  promises,  confidences,  gratitude,  how  queer- 
ly  they  read  after  a  while  I  .  .  .  .  The  best  ink 
for  Vanity  Fair  ikse  would  be  one  that  fiided  ut- 
terly in  a  couple  of  days,  and  left  the  paper 
clean  and  blank,  so  that  you  might  write  on  it 
to  somebody  else.** 

Bat  we  must  eat  the  fruit  of  these 
ways,  my  brothers : 

"The  bustle,  and  triumph,  and  laughter,  and 
gayety  which  Vanity  Fair  exhibits  in  public,  do 
not  always  pursue  the  performer  into  private 
life  and  the  most  dreary  depression  of  spirits 
and  dismal  repentances  sometimes  overcome 
him.  ....  The  success  and  pleasure  of  yester* 
day  becomes  of  very  small  account  when  a  cer- 
tain (albeit  uncertain)  morrow  is  in  view,  about 
which  all  of  us  must  some  day  or  other  be  spe- 
culating. 0  brother,  wearer  of  motley  t  are 
there  not  moments  when  one  grows  sick  of 
grinning  and  tumbling,  and  the  jingling  of  cap 
and  bells?  This,  dear  friends  and  companions, 
is  my  amiable  object — ^to  walk  with  you  through 
the  Fair,  to  examine  the  shops  and  the  shows 
there  ;  and  that  we  should  all  come  home  after 
the  flare,  and  the  noise,  and  the  gayety,  and  be 
perfectly  miserable  in  private." 

How  should  we  not  be  miserable  and 
depressed^  when  good  people  are  the  only 
ones  in  this  upside-down  world  who  do 
fwt  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways? 
How  many  are  destined 

'*to  perform  cheerless  duties;  to  watch  by 
thankless  sick-beds;  to  suffer  the  harassment 
and  tyranny  of  querulous  disappointed  old  age  1 
How  many  thousands  of  people  are  there, 
women  for  the  most  part,  who  are  doomed  to 
endure  this  long  slavery  I — ^who  are  hospital 
nurses  without  wages — sistoiB  of  charity,  if  you 


like,  without  the  romance  and  the  sentiment  of 
sacrifice — who  strive,  fast,  watch,  and  suffer, 
unpitied ;  and  fade  away  ignobly  and  unknown. 
The  hidden  and  awful  wisdom  which  apportions 
the  destinies  of  mankind  is  pleased  so  to  humi- 
liate and  cast  down  the  tender,  good,  and  wise ; 
and  to  set  up  the  selfish,  the  foolish,  or  the 
wicked.    *  Vanity  of  vanities,  is  all  vanity.' " 

ph !  what  a  dreary  book !  Give  us  its 
narrative,  its  comedy,  its  brilliant  jesting 
and  wit,  and  let  us  laugh  and  be  merry ; 
but  spare  us  these  reflections,  O  bitter 
cynic !  if  you  would  not  drive  us  to  des- 
pair. The  grave  irony  that  praises  base- 
ness, or  the  grave  censure  that  condemns 
it,  leaves  us  equally  helpless  and  hopeless 
if  you  show  us  no  way  of  escape.  When 
did  the  bitterness  of  the  fruit  ever  pre- 
vent men  from  clutching  at  the  fair  Out- 
side ?  We  want  something  better,  some- 
thing substantia]  on  which  to  rest  and 
feed,  in  the  place  of  this  universal  nega- 
tion, this  desolate  hollowness  and  baiTen- 
ness  of  life.  Human  nature  is  bad  enough  ; 
but  while  God  reigns  over  the  world,  and 
while  his  Spirit  is  abroad  in  it,  we  rejoice 
to  think  that  glimmerings  of  truth  and 
trust  and  kindness,  of  faithful  service 
and  disinterested  love,  are  ever  breaJting 
through  the  darkness,  witnesses  of  that 
gracious  Presence  which  oflfers  light  and 
peace  to  all. 

There  is  a  better  and  brighter  tone  in 
The  Newcojnes^  due  perhaps  to  those  Sol- 
omons, the  critics,  against  whose  verdict 
on  his  former  work  the  author  jeers  in  his 
introduction.  The  narrative  is  less  ofiTec- 
tively  told,  but  there  is  more  variety  and 
less  cynicism.  Points  which  are  touched 
with  bitter  irony  in  one,  are  softened  into 
pathos  in  the  other.  Characters  are  not 
so  completely  separated  into  milk-and- 
water  and  sauce  piquante.  We  are  given 
something  to  admire  or  love  in  the  Colo- 
nel and  Ethel,  even  in  Clive  and  Lord 
Kew,  and  in  Miss  Honeymau,  J.  J.  Rid- 
ley, and  Madame  de  Florae.  Nay,  we 
find  to  our  surprise,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  constancy  and  disinterestedness 
in  affection;  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
younger  brother  to  rejoice  when  the  earl, 
his  senior,  recovers  from  the  eflTects  of  a 
duel;  more  surprising  still,  we  are  told 
that  there  is  Bometl|ing  higher  than  the 
world's  customs  and  maxims,  with  which 
the  world  is  at  odds : 

'*  It  is  an  old  saying  that  we  forget  nothing; 
as  people  in  fever  begin  suddenly  to  talk  the 
language  of  their  infiwcy,  we  are  stricken  by 
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momory  someames,  and  old  affections  rush  back 
on  us  as  vivid  as  in  the  time  when  they  were 
our  daUy  talk,  when  their  presence  gladdened 
oar  eyes,  when  their  accents  thrilled  in  our 
ears,  when  with  passionate  tears  and  grief  we 
flang  ourselves  upon  their  hopeless  corpses. 
Puting  is  death,  at  least  as  far  as  life  is  con- 
oemed.  A  passion  comes  to  an  end,. ...and 
we  see  it  no  more :  but  it  has  been  part  of  oiur 
souLs  and  it  is  eternal."  "  If  love  lives  through 
all  life ;  and  survives  through  all  sorrow ;  and 
remains  steadfast  with  us  through  all  changes ; 
and  in  all  darkness  of  spirit  burns  brightly ; 
and,  if  we  die,  deplores  us  forever,  and  loves 
still  equally  ;  and  exists  with  the  very  last  gasp 
and  throb  of  the  faithful  bosom,  whence  it  pass- 
es with  the  pure  soul  beyond  death— surely  it 
shall  be  immortfil  ?  Though  we  who  remain 
are  separated  from  it,  is  it  not  ours  in  heaven  ? 
If  we  love  still  those  we  lose,  can  we  altogether 
lose  those  we  love  ?" 

This  is  very  beautiful.    Again : 

"  Oh  I  to  think  of  a  generous  nature,  and  the 
world  and  nothing  but  the  world  to  occupy  it 
of  a  brave  intellect,  and  the  milliner's  band- 
boxes, and  the  scandal  of  the  coteries,  and  the 
laddlc  faddle  etiquette  of  the  court  for  its  sole 
exercise  I— of  the  rush  and  hurry  fi-om  enter- 
tainment to  entertainment,  of  the  prayerless 
rest  at  night,  and  the  awaking   to  a  godless 
morrow."     *'  This  book  is  not  a  sermon,  except 
where  it  can  not  help  itself;  and  the  speaker 
pursuing  the  destiny  of  his  narrative  finds  such 
a  homily  before  him.     0  friend  !  in  your  life 
and  mine,  don*t  we  light  upon  such  sermons 
daily  i  don't  we  see  at  home  as  well  as  among 
our  neighbors  that  battle  betwixt  Evil  and  Good  ? 
Here  on  one  side  is  Self  and  Ambition  and  Ad- 
vancement ;  and  Right  and  Love  on  the  other. 
Which  shall  we  let  to  triumph  for  ourselves?— 
which  for  our  children?" 


This  is  brave,  and  yet — and  yet  — 
Tiiackeray  does  not  surfeit  us  with  any 
overwhelming    quantity    of  Right    and 
Love.    It    is  disappointing  to  have  no 
higher  ideal  of  manhood  than  the  noble- 
minded  simpleton  Colonel  Newcome,  the 
generous    but    weak    and    undisciplined 
Olive,  or    the    kind-hearted    roue    Lord 
Kew.    Thackeray  seems  unable  to  realize 
the  union  of  strength  and  tenderness,  of 
good  principles  and  gay  geniality.    If 
any  one  is  excellent,  we  must  expect  him 
to  be  weak  or  blundering;  if  any  one  is 
clever  and  agreeable,  we  must  excuse  him 
for  being  dissipated.     When  Ethel  has 
struggled  out  of  the  abyss  of  vanity  and 
selfishness,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  book 
who  is  fit  to  touch  her  hand,  (we  except 
the  Colonel  and  J.  J.  Ridley,  who  escape 
the  world's  brand,  only  as  being  unfit  to 


live  in  it.)    As  to  poor,  weak,  womanly 
Clive,  his  utmost  heroism  is  to  bear  the 
destiny    he    can    never    conquer.    Lord 
Kew's  return  to  better  thoughts,  after 
his  duel,  is  well  and  happily  told :  never- 
theless, we  do  not  believe  in  Lord  Kew ; 
we  do  not  believe  that  a  young  man  can 
range  through  every  form  of  sensuality 
from   earliest  boyhood,  and  yet  remain 
"simple,  kindly,  and  modest."    In  one 
respfect  we  entirely  agree  with  Thackeray ; 
we  do  not  want  sermons  in  novels,  but 
we  want  the  very  thing  he  never  gives 
ua — a  purer  atmosphere  to  breathe.    If 
the  novel-reader  catches  any  thing  from 
the  novelist,  he  does  it  by  sympathy,  not 
by  reflection ;  and  in  vain  is  the  writer's 
touching  pathos  or  cynical  wisdom,  whilst, 
surrounded  by  hazy  views  of  light,  and 
open  tolerance  of  wrong,  we  grope  with 
him  through  the  black  mist  of  worldli- 
ness,  whicn,  like  a  sooty  London   foj 
hangs  over  all  his  pictures  of  life, 
there  is  one  truth  which  he  is  in  earnest 
to  proclaim  in  The  NeiocoTneSy  it  is  this, 
that  marriage  without  love  is  the  seed  of 
mbery  and  ruin:  yet  he  should  rather 
have  said  that  marriage  without  the  qual- 
ities that  excite  love  is  the  real  source  of 
misery.    Men  and  women  are  not  so  un- 
happily constituted  that,   when   thrown 
into  that  close  relationship,  they  should 
not  learn  to  look  with  kindness  on  each 
other,  if  there  be  aught  to  inspire  kind- 
ness.   But  we  can  not  reform  this  great 
social  evil,  while  the  influences  that  min- 
ister to  it  remain  unchanged.    Are  wo- 
men to  bring  their  whole  hearts  to  the 
altar,  while  men  bring  the  burnt-out  cin- 
ders of  theirs  ?    While  men  are  thought- 
less, selfish,  and  sensual,  are  women  to  be 
disinterested  and  pure  ?    While  men  love 
wine  and  gambling,  and  the  nymphs  of 
the  opera,  and  the  gold  that  supplies  these 
pleasures,  are  women  not  to  love  dress 
and  diamonds,  fine  houses  and  carriages, 
and  the  rank  and  fashion  which  they  sym- 
bolize ?    There  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil 
Thackeray  deplores,  except  the  higher 
standard  which  he  never  gives  us.    Let 
us  rejoice  if,  scared  by  his  terrible  picture, 
one  victim  here  and  there  may  escape  the 
dark  abyss ;  au  reste^  let  us  take  up  his 
writings  in  our  tired  hours,  as  a  source  of 
infinite  amusement,  rapidly  turnmg  over 
the  pages  that  bring  reflections  rather 
depressing  than  hopeful. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.  -^Y  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


XVL 

n  WHAT  uAXsntR  mi  obsequies  or  kivg  hkkut  tiii.  wnc  cbl- 

KBEATISD.— SaOWniQ  HOtr  THS  rUXKKAL  PROCBSSIO!!  BET 

Paara  wtton  tub  palack  at  wesnuunsna. 

Tetk  time  appointed  for  placing  the 
Lite  King  within  the  tomb  now  drew  nigh, 
and  as  the  obsequies  were  the  most  mag- 
nificent ever  celebrated  in  this  country, 
or  perhaps  in  any  other,  we  may  be  ex- 
cused tor  dwelling  upon  them  at  some 
length ;  the  rather,  that  besides  present- 
ing a  very  striking  illustration  of  the 
customs  of  an  age  that  delighted  in 
shows  and  solemnities  of  all  kinds,  the 
extraordinary  honors  paid  to  Henry  on 
his  interment,  prove  the  estimation  in 
which  his  memory  was  held  by  his 
subjects ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
tyranny  of  his  rule,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
mighty  monarch.  By  its  unprecedented 
splendor,  his  burial  worthily  closed  a  reign 
which  was  one  long  pageant — a  pageant 
for  the  most  part  gorgeous ;  sometimes 
gloomy,  tragical,  and  even  awful ;  but 
ever  grand  and  imposing.  Luckily,  ample 
materials  for  accurate  descripiion  are  pro- 
vided for  us,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
freely  of  them,  in  order  to  present  a  full 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  Royal 
Funeral  on  record. 

Embalmed  by  apothecaries  and  surgeons 
of  greatest  skill  m  the  art,  wrapped  in 
cerecloth  of  many  folds,  and  in  an  outer 
cover  of  cloth  of  vairy  and  velvet,  bound 
with  cords  of  silk,  the  corpse  of  the 
puissant  monarch  was  at  first  laid  out  on 
the  couch  whereon  he  had  expired,  with 
a  scroll  sewn  on  the  breast  containing  his 
titles  and  the  date  of  his  demise,  written 
in  large  and  small  characters.  The  body 
was  next  cased  in  lead,  and  deposited  in 
a  second  coffin  of  oak,  elaborately  sculp- 
tured, and  of  enormous  size. 

Enveloped  in  a  pall  of  blue  velvet, 
ivhereon  was  laid  a  silver  cross,  the  pon- 


derous coffin  w-as  removed  to  the  privy- 
chamber,  and  set  upon  a  large  frame 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  where  it 
remained  for  five  days ;  during  which 
time  lights  were  constantly  burning  with- 
in the  chamber,  a  watch  kept  night  and 
day  by  thirty  gentlemen  of  the  privy- 
chamber,  and  masses  and  orisons  offered 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  departed 
monarch  by  the  chaplains. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  approaches  to  the 
chapel  within  the  palace  were  hung  with 
black,  and  garnished  with  escutcheons  of 
the  King's  arras,  descents,  and  marriages  ; 
while  in  the  chapel  itself  the  floor  and 
walls  were  covered  with  black  cloth,  the 
sides  and  ceiling  set  with  banners  and 
standards  of  Saint  George,  and  the  high 
altar  covered  with  black  velvet,  and 
adorned  with  magnificent  plate  and  jew- 
els. In  the  midst  of  the  sacred  apart- 
ment, surrounded  by  baiTiers,  clothed 
with  black,  with  a  small  altar  at  its  foot, 
adorned  like  the  high  altar  with  plate  and 
jewels,  was  set  a  superb  catafalque,  gar- 
nished with  pensils  and  escutcheons,  and 
having  at  each  corner  the  banner  of  a 
saint  beaten  in  fine  gold  upon  damask. 
A  majesty  of  rich  cloth  of  gold,  with  a 
valance  of  black  silk  fringed  with  black 
silk  and  gold,  canopied  this  catafalque, 
which  was  lighted  by  four-soore  square 
tapers,  each  two  feet  in  length,  and  con- 
taining altogether  two  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  wax. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  accessories 
here  particularized,  or  which  will  be  sub- 
sequently mentioned,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  "  banner,"  which  could  be  borne 
by  none  of  inferior  degree  to  a  banneret, 
was  square  in  form,  and  displayed  the 
arms  of  the  sovereign  all  over  it.  Thu 
''standard^'  differed  in  shape  from  the 
banner,  being  much  longer,  and  slit  at 
the  extremity.  This  ensign  did  not  dis- 
play armorial  bearings.    The  "  pennon  " 
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wsis  less  than  the  standard,  roauded  at 
the  extremity,  and  charged  with  arras. 
**  Bannerols"  were  banners  of  great  width, 
representing  aUianoes  and  descents.  *^  Pen- 
sils''  were  small  flags  shaped  like  the 
vanes  on  pinnacles.  Banners  of  saints 
and  images  were  still  used  at  the  time  of 
Henry's  interment,  when,  as  will  be  seen, 
many  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  observed. 

On  Wednesday,  second  of  February, 
1547,  being  Candlemas-day,  during  the 
night,  the  coffin,  having  been  covered  with 
a  rich  pall  of  cloth  of  tissue,  crossed  with 
while  tissue,  and  garnished  with  escut- 
cheons of  the  King's  arms,  was  removed 
with  great  ceremony  and  reverence  to 
the  chapel,  where  it  was  placed  on  the 
catafalque,  all  the  tapers  about  which  had 
been  previously  lighted.  A  rich  cloth  of 
gold,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  was 
then  thrown  over  the  coffin. 

On  the  day  after  the  removal  of  the 
royal  corpse,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  as 
chief  mourner,  with  twelve  other  noble- 


men,   foremost 


among 


whom  were  the 


Earls  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  Shrewsbury, 
Derby,  and  Sussex,  assembled  in  the  pal- 
let-chamber, arrayed  in  sable  weeds,  with 
hoods  over  their  heads,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded in  order,  two  and  two,  to  the 
chapel — ^the  chief  mourner  marching  first, 
with  his  train  borne  after  him.  Officers 
of  arms  and  gentlemen  ushers  headed  the 
solemn  procession,  w^hich  was  closed  by 
the  vice-chamberlain  and  other  officials, 
all  in  suits  of  woe.  On  arriving  at  the 
catafalque,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  knelt 
down  at  its  head,  and  his  companions  on 
either  side  of  it. 

Then  Norroy,  king  of  arms,  appearing 
at  the  door  of  the  choir,  cried  with  a  loud 
voice :  '*  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the 
soul  of  the  high  and  most  mighty  Prince, 
onr  late  sovereign  lord  and  King  Henry 
VIII." 

Next,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London,  came  forth  from  the 
revestry  in  their  full  robes,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  high  altar,  a  solemn  requiem 
was  sang,  the  whole  choir  joining  in  the 
hymn. 

Here  the  body  remained  for  three  days, 
constant  watch  being  kept  about  it,  and 
the  tapers  continuing  ever  burning.  The 
solemnities  connected  with  the  burial  were 
to  occupy  as  many  more  days.  The  royal 
corpse  was  to  be  conveyed  with  all  possible 


ceremony  to  Windsor  Castle.  The  first 
day's  halt  was  to  be  at  the  convent  of  Sion. 
On  the  second  day,  Windsor  was  to  be 
reached.  On  the  third  day,  the  inter- 
ment was  to  take  place  in  Saint  George's 
Chapel. 

At  an  early  hour'^jh  the  morning  of 
Monday,  fourteenth  February,  the  solemn 
ceremonial  began.  The  shades  of  night 
had  not  yet  wholly  fled,  but  abundance  of 
flaming  torches  cast  a  strange  and  lurid 
light  on  the  gates,  towers,  and  windows  of 
the  palace,  and  on  the  numerous  dusky 
groups  collected  in  its  courts. 

Before  the  great  hall  door  was  drawn 
up  a  right  noble  funeral  chariot,  where- 
unto  were  harnessed  seven  Flanders  horses 
of  the  largest  size,  wholly  trapped  in 
black  velvet.  do*.vn  to  the  pasterns,  each 
horse  bearing  four  escutcheons  of  the  late 
King's  arras,  beaten  in  fine  gold  upon 
double  sarcenet,  upon  his  trappings,  and 
having  a  shafiron  of  the  King's  arms  on 
his  head.  The  car  was  marvelous  to  be- 
hold. It  was  of  immense  size,  and  its 
wheels,  being  thickly  gilt,  looked  as  if 
made  of  burnished  gold.  The  lower  part 
of  the  vehicle  was  hung  with  blue  velvet, 
reaching  to  the  ground  between  the 
wheels ;  and  the  upper  part  consisted  of 
a  stupendous  canopy,  supported  by  four 
pillars  overlaid  with  cloth  of  gold,  the 
canopy  being  covered  with  the  same  stuff", 
and  having  in  the  midst  of  it  a  richly 
gilt  dome.  Within  the  car  was  laid  a 
thick  mattress  of  cloth  of  gold  and  tissue 
fringed  with  blue  silk  and  gold. 

After  the  funeral-car  had  thus  taken  up 
its  station,  there  issued  from  the  chapel  a 
solemn  train,  consisting  of  mitred  prelates 
in  their  copes,  and  temporal  lords  in 
mourning  habits,  the  Bishops  walking 
two  and  two,  and  reciting  prayers  as  they 
moved  along.  Then  came  the  coffin,  borne 
by  sixteen  stout  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
under  a  rich  canopy  of  blue  velvet  fringed 
with  silk  and  gold,  sustained  by  blue 
staves  with  tops  of  gold,  each  staff  being 
borno  by  a  baron — namely,  the  Lords 
Abergavenny,  Conyers,  Latimer,  Fitz- 
walter,  Bray,  and  Ci'omwell.  After  the 
coffin  followed  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and 
the  twelve  mourners,  the  latter  walking 
two  and  two.  Many  torch-bearers  at- 
tended the  procession,  the  greater  num- 
ber marching  on  either  side  of  the  body. 
When  the  coffin  had  been  reverently 
placed  within  the  chariot,  a  pall  of  cloth 
1  of  gold  was  cast  over  it. 
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Then  was  brought  forward  an  object, 
considered  the  grand  triumph  of  the  show, 
which  excited  wonder  and  admiration  in 
all  who  looked  upon  it.  This  was  an  ef- 
figy of  the  departed  monarch,  beautifully 
sculptured  in  wood  by  the  most  skillful 
carver  of  the  day,  aud  painted  by  a  hand 
no  less  cunning  than  that  of  Holbein  him- 
self. Bedecked  in  Henry's  own  habili- 
ments of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet,  enriched 
with  precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  this 
image  had  a  marvelous  and  life-like  effect. 
In  the  right  hand  was  placed  a  golden 
scepter,  while  the  left  sustained  the  orb  of 
the  world  with  a  cross.  Upon  the  head  was 
set  a  crown  imperial  of  inestimable  value. 
Over  the  shoulders  was  the  collar  of  the 
Garter,  and  below  the  knee  was  the  lesser 
badge  of  the  order  as  worn  by  the  King 
himself  in  his  lifetime.  The  attitude  of 
the  figure  was  noble  and  commanding, 
and  exactly  like  that  of  the  impeiious 
monarch. 

Borne  by  the  three  gigantic  warders 
of  the  Tower,  who  seemed  not  a  little 
proud  of  their  office,  this  image  was  placed 
in  the  chariot  under  the  superintendence 
of  Fowler  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
privy-chamber,  its  feet  resting  upon  a 
cushion  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  its  upnght 
position  being  secured  by  silken  bands 
fastened  to  the  four  pillars  of  the  car. 

The  effigy  of  the  King  bein^  fixed  in 
its  place,  six  bannerols  of  marriages  and 
descents  were  hung  on  either  side  of  the 
chariot,  and  one  bannerol  at  each  end. 
All  being  now  arranged.  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  and  Sir  William  Herbert,  chief 
gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber,  entered 
the  car,  stationing  themselves,  the  one  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  the  other  at 
its  foot. 

During  these  preparations,  which  occu- 
pied a  considerable  time,  a  vast  crowd 
had  collected  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace,  and  this  assemblage  began  now 
to  manifest  impatience  in  various  ways. 
Even  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  did 
not  prevent  many  quarrels  and  scuffles, 
which  the  halberdiers  and  mounted  pur- 
suivants of  arms  strove  in  vain  to  check. 
As  the  time  advanced,  and  the  crowd 
grew  denser,  these  disturbances  became 
more  freauent,  and  the  guard  had  enough 
to  do  to  keep  tho  tumultuous  and  noisy 
throng  outside  the  barriers,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  palace-gates  beyond 
Charing-cross,  the  whole  of  this  space 
being  filled  by  countless  spectators,  while 


every  window  was  occupied,  and  every 
roof  had  its  cluster  of  human  beings. 

Just  as  the  bell  of  Westminster  Abbey 
tolled  forth  the  hour  of  eight,  the  great 
bell  of  Saint  Paul's,  never  rung  save  on 
the  death  or  funeral  of  a  monarch,  began 
its  awful  boom,  and  amidst  the  slow  and 
solemn  sounding  of  bells  from  every  adja- 
cent steeple,  coupled  with  the  rolling  of 
muffled  drums,  the  funeral  procession  set 
forth  from  the  courts  of  the  palace. 

First  rode  two  porters  of  the  King's 
house,  bearing  long  black  staves;  after 
them  came  the  sergeant  of  the  vestry, 
with  the  verger;  next,  the  cross,  with 
the  children,  clerks,  and  priests  of  the 
chapel,  in  their  surplices,  singing  orisons. 
On  either  side  of  this  train,  from  the 
cross  to  the  dean  of  the  chapel,  walked 
two  hundred  and  ^fty  poor  men,  in  long 
mourning-gowns  and  hoods,  having  badges 
on  the  left  shoulder — the  red  and  white 
cross,  in  a  sun  shining,  with  the  crown 
imperial  above  it.  Each  of  these  men  car- 
ried a  long  blazing  torch,  and  the  number 
of  these  flambeaux  made  an  extraordinary, 
show.  Two  caits  laden  with  additional 
torches  for  use  during  the  progress  of  the 
procession,  attended  them.  Tliis  division 
was  closed  by  the  bearer  of  the  Dragon 
standard,  with  a  sergeant-at-arms  holding 
a  mace  on  either  side  of  him.  Backward 
and  forward  along  the  line  rode  mounted 
pursuivants  to  keep  order. 

Next  came  a  long  train  of  harbingers, 
servants  of  ambassadors,  trumpeters,  chap- 
lains, esquires,  and  officers  oi  the  house- 
hold, according  to  degree. 

After  this  miscellaneous  troop  came  the 
standard  of  the  Greyhound,  borne  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Stanley,  with  a  sergeant-of  arms 
on  either  side.  Next  followed  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  and 
after  them  the  knights  bannerets,  chap- 
lains of  dignity,  and  all  those  of  the 
King's  household  who  were  knights,  with 
other  notable  stransei's.  This  division 
was  under  the  conduct  of  two  heralds 
and  other  officers,  who  rode  from  standard 
to  standard  to  keep  order. 

Next  came  the  standard  of  the  Lion, 
borne  by  Lord  Windsor,  hooded  and 
trapped,  and  attended  by  two  sergeants 
with  maces.  He  was  followed  by  the 
lower  council,  walking  two  and  two ;  by 
the  lords  of  the  council ;  and  by  a  long 
line  of  noble  strangers  and  ambassadors. 
With  the  ambassador  of  tho  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  came  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
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terbury.    Order  was  maintained  by  four 
mounted  heralds. 

Next  came  the  embroidered  Banner  of 
the  King's  Arms,  borne  by  Lord  Talbot, 
with  his  hood  drawn  over  his  head,  and 
Lis  horse  trapped  in  black.  Then  fol 
lowed  Carlisle,  herald  of  anns,  bearing 
the  King's  hehn  and  crest,  his  horse  being 
trapped  and  garnished.  Then  Norroy, 
king  at  arms,  bearing  the  target.  Then 
Clarencieux,  with  the  King's  rich  coat  of 
arms  curiously  embroidered.  All  these 
had  escutcheons  on  the  trappings  of  their 
horses,  and  were  under  the  guidance  of 
sergeants-of-arms,   furnished  with  maces. 

The  funeral -car  now  came  in  siglit. 
Before  it  were  carried  twelve  banners  of 
descents,  the  bearers  walking  two  and 
two.  Led  by  grooms  in  mourning  apparel, 
the  seven  great  horses  appointed  to  drag 
along  the  ponderous  machine  were  ridden 
by  children  of  honor,  arrayed  in  black, 
with  hoods  on  their  heads,  each  of  them 
carrymg  a  bannerol  of  the  King's  domin- 
ions and  of  the  ancient  arms  of  England. 
On  either  side  of  the  horses  walked  thirty 
persons  in  sable  attire,  holding  tall  flam- 
ing stafi:'- torches.  Besides  these  there 
were  numerous  grooms  and  pages. 

At  each  corner  of  the  car  walked  a 
knight,  with  a  banner  of  descents ;  and 
on  either  side  of  it  rode  three  others, 
cloaked  and  hooded,  their  steeds  being 
trapped  in  black  to  the  ground.  Those 
on  the  right  were  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Paston  ;  those  on  the  left  were  Sir  John 
Gage,  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  and  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley. 

In  the  rear  of  the  funeral-car  rode  the 
chief  mourner,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
alone,  with  his  horse  trapped  in  black 
velvet,  and  after  him  came  the  twelve 
mournei^s,  with  their  steeds  trapped  to  the 

f round.  After  the  mourners  rode  the 
larl  of  Arundel,  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
household,  with  his  hood  on  his  shoulder, 
to  intimate  that  he  was  not  a  mourner. 
After  the  lord  chamberlain  came  Sir  An- 
thony Brown,  master  of  the  horse,  bare- 
headed, and  leading  the  King's  favorite 
milk-white  steed,  trapped  all  in  cloth  of 
gold  down  to  the  ground. 

Nine  mounted  henchmen  followed  next, 
clad  in  suits  of  woe  and  hooded,  their 
horses  trapped  to  the  ground,  and  having 
shafTrons  on  their  heads,  and  themselves 
bearing  bannerols  of  the  arms  of  England 
before  the  Conquest. 


Then  followed  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  mas- 
ter of  the  henchmen.  Then  Sir  Anthony 
Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain  and  captain 
of  the  guard,  fellowed  by  a  large  company 
of  the  guard,  in  black,  marchmg  three 
and  three,  each  with  a  halberd  on  his 
shoulder,  with  the  point  downward.  A 
long  line  of  noblemen's  servants  and  others 
closed  the  cortege. 

It  was  now  broad  day,  though  dull  and 
foggy,  but  the  countless  torches  lighted 
up  the  procession,  and  gave  it  a  strange, 
ghostly  look.  Thus  seen,  the  black,  hood- 
ed figures  appeared  mysterious  and  awful. 
But  it  was  upon  the  stupendous  funeral- 
car  that  all  regards  were  concentrated. 
So  wonderfully  life-like  was  the  efligy  of 
the  King,  that  not  a  few  among  the 
credulous  and  halfinformed  spectatora 
thought  Henry  himself  had  returned  to 
earth  to  superintend  his  own  funeral  cere- 
mony ;  while  on  all  hands  the  image  was 
regarded  as  a  miracle  of  art.  Exclama- 
tions of  wonder  and  delight  arose  on  all 
sides  as  it  went  by,  and  many  persons 
knelt  down  as  if  a  saint  were  being  borne 
along.  The  head  of  the  cortege  had 
passed  Spring  Gardens  some  time  before 
the  rear  issued  from  the  courts  of  the 
palace,  and,  seen  from  Charing-cross,  the 
long  line  of  dusky  figures,  with  the  stand- 
ards, banners,  torches,  and  chariot,  pre- 
sented such  a  spectacle  as  has  never  suice 
been  seen  from  that  spot,  though  many  a 
noble  procession  has  in  after-times  pursued 
the  same  route. 

At  the  foot  of  the  noble  Gothic  cross  a 
crowd  of  persons  had  been  collected  from 
an  early  hour.  Amongst  them  was  a  tali 
Franciscan  friar,  who  maintained  a  moody 
silence,  and  who  I'egarded  the  pageant 
with  so  much  sternness  and  scorn,  that 
many  marveled  he  should  have  come  thi- 
ther to  look  upon  it.  When  the  ponder- 
ous funeral-car,  after  toiling  its  way  up 
the  ascent,  came  to  the  Cross,  a  brief  halt 
was  called,  and  during  this  pause  the  tall 
monk  pressed  forward,  and  throwing  back 
his  hood,  BO  as  fully  to  display  his  austere 
and  death-pale  features,  lighted  up  by  orbs 
blazing  with  insane  light,  stretched  out 
his  hand  toward  the  receptacle  of  the  royal 
corpse,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice : 
"  In  the  plenitude  of  his  power  I  rebuked 
for  his  sinfulness  the  wicked  King  whom 
ye  now  bear  to  the  tomb  with  all  this 
senseless  pomp.  Inspired  from  above,  I 
lifted  up  my  voitje,  and  told  him,  that  as 
his  life  had  been  desperately  wicked,  so 
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his  doom  should  be  that  of  the  worst  of  • 
kings,  and   dogs   would  lick  his  blood. 
And  ere  yet  he  shall  be  laid  in  the  tomb 
my  words  will  come  to  pass." 

At  this  juncture  two  pursuivants  rode 
up  and  threatened  to  brain  the  rash  speak- 
er with  their  maces,  but  some  of  the 
crowd  screened  him  from  their  rage. 

"  Strike  him  not !"  cried  an  elderly  man 
of  decent  appearance.  "He  is  crazed. 
'Tis  the  mad  Franciscan,  Father  Peto, 
Make  way  for  him  there  I  Let  him  pass !" 
he  added  to  those  behind,  who  charitably 
complying,  the  monk  escaped  uninjured. 

XVII. 

WRIT  WAS  SBEH  AND   HKARO  AT  MIORIGIIT  BT  THB  WATCBBB8  DT 
TBB  OOXVKyrUAL  OBUBCH  AT  SIOX. 

Beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  between  Brentford  and  Isle- 
worth,  and  about  midway  between  the  me- 
tropolis and  Windsor,  stood  the  suppress- 
ed Convent  of  Sion,  selected  as  the  first 
halting-place  of  the  funeral  cortege.  In 
this  once  noble,  but  now  gloomy  and  de- 
secrated monastery,  which  had  been  strip- 
ped of  all  its  wealth  and  endowments  by 
the  rapacious  monarch,  was  confined  the 
lovely  but  ill-fated  Catherine  Howard, 
who  had  poured  forth  her  unavailing  in- 
tercessions for  mercy  from  on  high  ai  the 
altar  near  which,  later  on,  the  body  of 
her  tyrant  husband  was  to  rest,  and  who 
had  been  taken  thence,  half  frantic  with 
terror,  to  die  by  his  ruthless  decree  on  the 
scaffold.  Guilt  she  might  have,  but  what 
was  her  guilt  compared  with  that  of  her 
inexorable  husband  and  judge  ! 

Shortly  after  the  events  about  to  be 
narrated,  Sion  was  bestowed  by  Edward 
VI.  on  his  uncle,  the  Lord  Protector ;  but 
from  the  time  of  its  suppression  up  to  this 
perioJ,  it  had  been,  comparatively  speak 
ing,  deserted.  Reverting  to  the  crown, 
the  estate  was  next  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  on  whose  attainder  it 
was  once  more  forfeited.  The  monastery 
was  restored  and  reendowed  by  Mary — 
but  it  is  needless  to  pursue  its  history 
further. 

Mighty  preparations  had  now  been 
made  within  the  neglected  convent  for  the 
lodging  and  accommodation  of  the  im- 
mense funeral  retinue.  Luckily,  the  build- 
ing was  uf  great  extent,  and  its  halls  and 
chambers,  though  decaying  and  dilapidat- 
ed, capable  of  holding  s^n  mcredible  num- 


ber of  persons.  Their  capacity  in  this 
respect  was  now  about  to  be  thoroughly 
tested.  Hospitality,  at  the  period  of  our  his- 
tory, was  practiced  at  seasons  of  woe  on  as 
grand  and  profuse  a  scale  as  at  festivities 
and  rejoicings,  and  the  extraordinary  sup- 
plies provided  for  the  consumption  of  the 
guests  expected  at  Sion  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  funeral  baked  meats.  Cold 
viands  there  were  in  abundance  —  ioints 
of  prodigious  size — chines  and  sirloins  of 
beef,  chines  of  pork,  baked  red-deer,  baked 
swan,  baked  turkey,  backed  suckir)g-p]g, 
gammon  of  bacon  pie,  wild  boar  pie,  roe 
pie,  hare  pie,  soused  sturgeon,  soused 
salmon,  and  such-like — but  there  was  no 
lack  of  hot  provisions,  roast,  boiled,  and 
stewed,  nor  of  an  adequate  supply  of  sack, 
hippocrass,  Rhenish,  Canary,  and  stout 
October  ale. 

Every  care  was  taken  that  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  with  the  foreign 
ambassadors  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, should  be  suitably  lodged,  but 
the  majority  of  the  actors  in  the  gloomy 
pageant  were  lefl  to  shifl  for  themselves, 
and  the  dormitories  of  the  convent,  even 
in  its  most  flourishing  days,  had  never 
known  half  so  many  occupants.  The 
halls  and  principal  chambers  of  the  an- 
cient religious  structure  were  hung  with 
black  and  garnished  with  escutcheons,  and 
the  fine  old  conventual  church,  refitted 
for  the  occasion,  was  likewise  clothed 
with  mourning,  tlie  high  altar  being  en- 
tirely covered  with  black  velvet,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  jewels  and  gold  and 
silver  plate  of  which  the  shrines  of  the 
monastery  had  been  previously  plundered. 
In  the  midst  of  the  choir,  protected  by 
doable  barriers,  was  placed  a  catafalque 
even  more  stately  than  that  provided  in 
the  chapel  of  the  palace  at  Westminster, 
with  a  lofty  canopy,  the  valance  whereof 
was  fringed  with  black  silk  and  gold,  and 
the  sides  garnished  with  pensils,  escutch- 
eons, and  bannerols.  Around  this,  burnt 
an  immense  number  of  large  wax  tapers. 

The  progress  of  the  funeral  cortege 
was  necessarily  slow,  and  it  was  past  one 
o'clock  ere  it  reached  Brentford,  at  which 
place  a  number  of  nobles,  knights,  and 
esquires,  together  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  London,  rode  on  to- 
ward Sion,  and  arranged  themselves  in 
long  lines  on  either  side  of  the  convent 
gates.  About  two  o^clock,  the  funeral- 
car  drew  up  at  the  west  door  of  the 
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charch,  and  the  effigy  of  the  King  was 
Urst  taken  out  by  the  three  gigantic  war- 
ders, and  carried  by  them  with  befitting 
care  and  reverence  to  the  revestry.  Al- 
ter which  the  coffin  was  ceremoniously 
brought  out,  and  conveyed  through  two 
lines  of  nobles  and  ambassadors  to  the  re- 
ceptacle provided  for  it  within  the  choir 
— the  bishops  in  their  mitera  and  copes 
preceding  it.  Thus  deposited,  the  coffin 
was  covered  with  a  blue  velvet  pall,  hav- 
ing a  white  cross  embroidered  upon  it. 
At  the  head  of  the  pall  were  laid  the 
KingVi  helm  and  crest,  on  the  right  and 
left  his  sword  and  targe,  and  bis  embroid- 
ered coat  at  the  foot.  All  round  the  ex- 
quisitely carved  choir  were  ranged  the 
various  banners  and  standards  used  in  the 
procession. 

Illumined  by  a  thousand  tapers,  crowd- 
ed with  mourners  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  with  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  occupied 
in  their  sacred  functions,  with  chaplains, 
choristers,  and  others,  the  appearance  of 
the  choir,  decorated  as  already  described 
with  banners  and  escutcheons,  was  singu- 
larly striking,  and  when  a  solemn  dirge 
was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  choristers,  the  combined  effect  of 
npectacle  and  hynm  was  almost  sublime. 
Not  only  was  the  choir  crowded,  but  the 
entire  body  of  the  large  conventual 
church  was  filled  to  inconvenience  by 
those  engaged  in  the  ceremony. 

Mo  sooner,  however,  was  the  service 
ended  than  the  church  was  speedily  clear- 
ed of  all  save  the  watchers,  and  the  de- 
molition of  the  good  cheer  prepared  for 
them  in  the  halls  and  refectory  commenced 
in  right  earnest.  Eating  and  drinking 
there  was  from  one  end  of  the  monastery 
to  the  other,  and  the  purveyors,  grooms, 
and  yeomen  of  the  kitchen,  larder,  cellar, 
and  battery,  had  enough  to  do  to  answer 
the  incessant  demands  made  upon  them. 
Much  merriment,  we  regret  to  say,  pre- 
vailed among  the  mourners,  and  some 
ditties,  that  did  not  sound  exactly  like 
doleful  strains,  were  occasionally  heard. 
Provisions  were  liberally  given  to  all 
comers  at  the  convent-gates,  and  alms 
distributed  to  the  poor. 

Constant  watch  was  kept  about  the 
body,  and  the  guard  was  relieved  every 
hour.  But,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
exercised,  a  singular  incident  took  place, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

A  little  before  midnight  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  the  three  gigantic  warders  to  take 


their  station  beside  the  body,  and  as  the 
elder  brother  stood  on  the  lefl  of  the 
hearse,  leaning  on  his  enormous  halberd, 
he  remarked  that  a  dark  stream  had  is- 
sued from  beneath  the  pall  covering  the 
coffin,  and  was  slowly  trickling  down  the 
scutcheoned  side  of  the  catafalque.  Hor- 
ror-stricken at  the  sight,  he  remained 
gazing  at  this  ensanguined  current  until 
some  drops  had  fallen  upon  the  ground. 
He  then  uttered  an  exclamation,  which 
quickly  brought  his  brothers  to  him. 

"What  alarms  thee,  Og?"  cried  the 
two  ^ants. 

"  Look  there !"  said  the  other.  "  'Tis 
the  King's  blood.     The  coffin  has  burst." 

"No  doubt  of  it!"  exclaimed  Gog. 
"»Tis  a  terrible  mischance — but  we  can 
not  be  blamed  for  it." 

"  A  truce  with  such  folly  I"  cried  Ma- 
gog. "  'Tis  the  rough  roads  between 
this  and  Brentford,  which  shook  the  car 
so  sorely,  that  are  in  fault,  and  not  we ! 
But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Mcthinks  the 
alarm  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Grand- 
Master." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Og ;  "  but  the  flow  of 
blood  increases.     We  ought  to  stay  it." 

"  How  can  that  be  done  ?"  cried  Gog. 
"  Can  we  mend  the  bursten  coffin  ?" 

"  Others  may  if  we  can  not,"  cried  Og. 
"No  time  must  be  lost  in  obtaining  aid. 
These  fearful  stains  must  be  effiiced  oi  e 
the  bearers  come  to-morrow."  ^ 

Without  more  ado  ho  hurried  toward 
the  great  western  door  of  the  church,  and 
was  followed  by  his  brothers,  who  seem- 
ed quite  bewildered  by  the  occurrence. 
But  they  had  scarcely  reached  the  door, 
when  they  were  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
fierce  barking,  as  of  hounds,  apparently 
proceeding  from  the  choir. 

Appalled  by  the  sound,  they  instantly 
stopped,  and,  turning  round,  beheld  a 
spectacle  that  transfixed  them  with  hor- 
ror. Within  the  barriers,  and  close  be- 
side the  coffin  on  the  side  of  the  catafalque 
down  which  the  loathly  current  had  flow- 
ed, stood  a  tall,  dark  figure,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  might  well  be  ex- 
cused for  deeming  unearthly.  With  this 
swart  figure  were  two  large  coal-black 
hounds  of  Saint  Hubert's  breed,  with  eyes 
that,  in  the  imagination  of  the  giants, 
glowed  like  carbuncles.  Encouraged  by 
their  master,  these  hounds  were  rending 
the  blood-stained  cover  of  the  catafalque 
with  their  teeth. 

"  'Tis  Satan  in  person !"  exclaimed  Ma- 
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gog.  ^^  But  I  will  face  him,  and  check 
those  hellhounds  in  their  infernal  work." 

*'I  will  go  with  thee,"  said  Og.  "I 
fear  neither  man  nor  demon." 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  be  lefk  behind,"  said 
Gog,  accompanying  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  vaunted 
courage,  they  advanced  with  caution,  and 
ere  they  gained  the  entrance  of  the  choir 
the  dark  figure  had  come  forth  with  his 
hounds,  which  stood  savagely  growling 
beside  him.  They  then  perceived  that 
the  fancied  infernal  being  was  a  monk 
with  his  hood  drawn  closely  over  his  grim 
and  ghastly  features. 

Stretching  out  his  hands  toward  them, 
the  monk  exclaimed,  in  tones  that  thrilled 
his  hearers  with  new  terror :  "  My  words 
have  come  to  pass.  Henry  sold  himself 
to  work  wickedness,  and  I  warned  him  of 
his  doom  as  Elijah  the  I'ishbite  warned 
Ahab.  The  judgment  of  Abab  hath  come 
upon  him.  On  the  self-same  spot  where 
Catharine  Howard  knelt  before  her  remo- 
val to  the  Tower,  dogs  have  licked  the 
wife-slayer's  blood— even  his  blood  I" 

Before  the  giants  recovered  sufficiently 
from  their  stupefaction  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  stay  him.  Father  Peto,  with  his 
hounds,  effected  a  retreat  by  a  lateral 
door,  through  which  it  is  to  be  presumed 
he  had  entered  the  church. 

Filled  with  consternation,  the  giants 
were  debating  what  ought  to  be  done, 
when  the  wicket  of  the  great  western  door 
was  opened,  and  the  Lord  St.  John, 
Grand-Master,  with  three  tall  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  entered  the  church.  The  torn 
hangings  of  the  catafalque  rendered  con- 
cealment impossible,  even  if  the  giants 
had  felt  incbned  to  attempt  it,  but  they 
at  once  acquainted  Lord  St.  John  with 
the  mysterious  occurrence. 

While  listening  to  the  strange  recital, 
the  Grand -Master  looked  exceedingly 
angiy,  and  the  giants  fully  expected  a  se- 
vere reprimand  at  the  least,  if  not  punish- 
ment for  their  negligence.  To  their  sur- 
prise, however,  the  displeasure  of  their 
auditor  changed  to  gravity,  and  without 
making  any  remark  upon  their  relation, 
he  proceeded  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  catafalque.  Having  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary 
statement  he  had  received,  the  Grand- 
Master  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  re- 
pair of  the  coffin,  the  restoration  of  the  torn 
hanging,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  floor, 
charging  the  giants,  on  pain  of  death,  not 


to  breathe  another  word  as  to  the  myste- 
rious appearance  of  Father  Peto  and  the 
hounds. 

Strict  watch  was  kept  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  night,  and  care  taken  to  pre- 
vent farther  intrusion. 

xvni. 

HOW  TBI  BOTAL  COftnS  WAS  BKOUOBT  TO  81I11T  OIORQS'B 

CUAPBL. 

Next  morning,  the  numerous  occupants 
of  the  convent  arose  betimes,  andprepar- 
ed  for  the  journey  to  Windsor.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  composhig  the  pro- 
cession had  been  obliged  to  sleep  on  stools 
or  benches,  or  on  the  rushes  with  which 
the  floors  were  thickly  strewn.  However, 
all  were  astir  long  before  break  of  day. 
In  those  hearty  times,  breakfast  differed 
but  slightly  from  dinner  or  snpper,  and  a 
very  substantial  repast,  wound  up  with 
spiced  wines  and  cates,  was  set  before  the 
guests  preparatory  to  their  setting  forth. 

Precisely  at  seven  o'clock,  the  funeral 
procession  started  from  the  convent-gates 
in  the  same  order  as  before,  accompanied 
by  a  like  number  of  flaming  torches.  The 
bells  were  tolled  in  Isleworth  church  as 
the  lugubrious  train  approached  the  vil- 
lage, and  priests  and  clerks  came  forth  to 
cense  the  royal  corpse.  Similar  ceremo- 
nies were  observed  in  every  hamlet  subse- 
quently passed  through. 

At  length  the  cortege  reached  Eton, 
then  as  now  surrounded  by  stately  groves. 
Near  the  gates  of  the  noble  college, 
founded  about  a  century  previously  oy 
the  unfortunate  Henry  VI.,  stood  Doctor 
Robert  Aldrich,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and 
Provost  of  Eton,  in  full  pontificals,  attend- 
ed by  the  masters  and  fellows  of  the 
church  in  their  vestments  and  copes,  and 
by  the  scholars  of  the  college  in  white 
surplices.  The  latter,  who  were  extreme- 
ly numerous,  some  of  them  being  of  very 
tender  years,  were  bareheaded,  and  car- 
ried lighted  tapers.  As  the  corpse  went 
by,  they  knelt  down  and  censed  it,  chant- 
ing the  De  Profundi%^  their  young  voices 
giving  a  toucmog  effect  to  the  solemn 
psalm. 

From  the  northern  terrace  of  Windsor 
Castle,  the  somber  procession  slowly  mak- 
ing its  way  from  Eton  to  the  bridge  across 
the  Thames,  presented  a  remarkable  and 
deeply  interesting  sic^ht ;  but  few  were 
there  to  witness  it.  Sfost  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Castle  were  engaged  in  preparing 
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for  the  nrrival  of  their  expected  guests, 
and  sacli  as  were  not  so  occupied  had  re- 
paired to  the  bridge  across  the  Thames, 
at  the  foot  of  which  were  stationed  the 
Major  of  Windsor,  the  aldennen,  bench- 
era,  and  burgesses,  and  the  priests  and 
clerks  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist within  the  town.  From  this  point  to 
the  Horseshoe  Cloisters  within  the  Castle, 
the  rond  was  railed  on  either  side,  the 
rails  being  hung  with  black  cloth  to  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  escutcheons  of 
arms  and  marriages.  As  at  the  Convent 
of  Sion,  though  on  a  far  more  sumptuous 
and  extensive  scale,  preparations  were 
made  at  the  Castle  for  the  numerous  and 
important  visitors  and  their  attendants. 
All  the  apartments  assigned  to  the  princi- 
pal nobles  and  ambassadors  were  hung 
with  black,  as  were  Saint  George^s  Hall 
and  the  interior  of  the  Garter  Tower. 

The  royal  standard  on  the  keep  was 
furled,  and  an  immense  hatchment  of 
black  velvet,  emblazoned  with  the  King's 
arms,  worked  in  gold,  was  placed  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  gate  of  the  lower  ward, 
the  battlements  of  which  were  thickly 
hung  with  banners.  Numberless  specta- 
tors thronged  the  barriers  throughout 
their  entire  extent,  and  the  windows  of 
all  the  habitations  in  Thames  street  were 
densely  occupied.  Slowly  did  the  long 
train  make  its  way  to  the  Castle  gate,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  seven 
powerful  horses  could  drag  the  ponderous 
funeral-car  up  the  steep  ascent.  At  last, 
however,  the  feat  was  accomplished  ;  the 
car  entered  the  broad  court  of  the  lower 
ward,  and  was  brought  in  safety  to  the 
western  door  of  the  chapel  of  Saint 
George. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  attendants  upon  the 
ceremonial,  porters,  servants  of  the  royal 
household,  harbingei*s  and  pursuivants, 
with  a  multitude  of  others,  including  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  poor  men  in  mourn- 
ing habits,  had  entered  the  church,  and 
stationed  themselves  in  the  nave — ^a  wide 
passage  being  left  from  the  western  door 
to  the  choir,  to  be  traversed  by  the  bear- 
ers of  the  coffin.  The  more  important 
personages,  however,  remained  in  the 
area  of  the  Horse-shoe  Cloisters,  awaiting 
a  summons  to  enter  the  church. 

Fairer  ecclesiastical  fabric  does  not  ex- 
ist than  the  collegiate  chapel  of  Saint 
George  at  Windsor ;  and  at  the  period  in 
question  the  goodly  structure  was  seen  at 
its  best.  No  desecrating  hands  had  then 
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maiTed  its  beauty.  Externally,  it  was 
very  striking  —  the  numerous  crocketed 
pinnacles  being  adorned  with  glittering 
vanes  supported  by  gilt  lions,  antelopes, 
greyhounds,  and  dragons.  The  interior 
corresponded  with  the  outward  show,  and 
luckily  the  best  part  has  undergone  little 
mutilation.  Nothing  more  exquisite  can 
be  imagined  than  the  richly  decorated 
stone  ceiling,  supported  by  ribs  and  groins 
of  incomparable  beauty — than  the  light 
and  graceful  pillars  of  the  nave — than  the 
numerous  chapels  and  chantries — or  than 
the  matchless  choir.  Within  the  nave  are 
emblazoned  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
those  of  his  renowned  cotemporaries  and 
survivors,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  both 
of  whom  were  companions  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  At  the  period  of  wliich 
we  treat  all  the  windows  were  filled  with 
deep-stained  glass,  glowing  with  the  min- 
gled and  gorgeous  dyes  of  the  ruby,  the 
topaz,  and  the  emerald,  and  casting  a 
"  dim  religious  light "  on  the  architectural 
marvels  of  the  fane.  Commenced  in  the 
previous  century  by  Edward  IV.,  conti- 
nued and  further  embellished  by  Henry 
VII.,  who  contributed  the  unequaled  roof 
of  the  choir,  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
noble  pile  was  given  by  Henry  VIII., 
traces  of  whom  may  be  found  in  the  her- 
aldic insignia  decorating  the  splendid 
ceiling  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  structure. 

In  preparation  for  the  ceremony  about 
to  take  place  within  its  walls,  portions  of 
the  body  of  the  church  were  hung  with 
black,  the  central  pavement  of  the  nave 
being  spread  with  black  cloth,  and  the 
pillars  of  the  aisles  decorated  with  banners 
and  escutcheons.  The  floor  of  the  choir 
was  likewise  carpeted  with  black,  and  the 
pedestals  of  the  elaborately  carved  stalls 
of  the  knights  companions  of  the  Garter 
clothed  with  sable  velvet.  The  embla- 
zoned banners  of  the  knights  still  occupied 
their  accustomed  position  on  the  canopies 
of  the  stalls,  but  the  late  sovereign's  splen- 
did banner  was  removed,  his  stall  put  into 
mourning,  and  a  hatchment  set  in  the 
midst  of  it.  The  high  altar  was  hung 
with  cloth  of  gold,  and  gorgeously  orna- 
mented with  candlesticks,  crosses,  chalices, 
censers,  ships,  and  images  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Contiguous  to  it  on  the  right  was 
another  and  lesser  altar,  covered  with 
black  velvet,  but  destitute  of  ornament. 

In  the  midst  of  the  choii*,  surrounded 
by  double  barriers,  stood  a  catafalque, 
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larger  and  fiir  more  sumptuous  than  either 
of  those  used  at  the  palace  of  Westminster 
or  in  the  conventual  church  of  Sion. 
Double-storied,  thirty-five  feet  high,  hav- 
ing eight  panes  and  thirteen  principals, 
curiously  wrought,  painted,  and  gilded, 
this  stately  catafalque  was  garnished  with 
a  rich  majesty  and  a  double-valanced 
dome,  around  which  were  inscribed  the 
King's  name  and  title  in  beaten  gold  upon 
silk.  Fringed  with  black  silk  and  gold, 
the  whole  frame  was  covered  with  tapers, 
(a  consumption  of  four  thousand  pounds' 
weight  of  wax  having  been  calculated 
upon,)  and  was  garnished  with  pensils, 
scutcheons  of  arras  and  marriages,  hatch- 
ments of  silk  and  gold ;  while  bannerols 
of  descents  depended  from  it  in  goodly 
wise.  At  the  foot  of  the  catafalque  was 
a  third  altar  covered  with  black  velvet, 
and  decorated  with  rich  plate  and  jewels. 

Beneath  this  stately  catafalque  lay  the 
sepulcher,  into  which  the  royal  corpse  was 
ere  long  to  be  lowered  by  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus somewhat  resembling  that  now  com- 
mon to  our  cemeteries.  In  this  vault  was 
already  deposited  the  once  lovely  Jane 
Seymour,  by  whose  side  Henry  had  di- 
rected his  remains  to  be  laid.  Here  also, 
at  a  later  period,  was  placed  the  body  of 
the  martyred  Charles  I. 

By  his  will  Henry  had  given  particular 
directions  that  he  should  be  interred  in 
the  choir  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,  "  mid- 
way between  the  state  and  the  high  al- 
tar," enjoining  his  executors  to  prepare 
an  honorable  tomb  for  his  bones  to  rest 
in,  "  with  a  fair  grate  about  it,  in  which 
tomb  we  will  that  the  bones  and  body  of 
our  true  and  loving  wife.  Queen  Jane,  be 
put  also."  Thus  much  of  his  instructions 
was  fulfilled,  but  ho  desired  more  than 
any  executor  could  achieve.  "  We  will 
and  ordain,"  he  appointed,  ''  that  a  con- 
venient altar  be  there  honorably  prepared, 
and  appareled  with  all  manner  of  things 
requisite  and  necessary  for  daily  masses, 
there  to  be  said  perpetually,  while  the 
world  shall  endure." 

While  the  world  shall  endure!  Alas! 
for  the  vanity  of  human  designs.  Who 
heeds  that  fiat  now?  Who  now  says 
dail V  masses  for  Henry's  soul  ? 

Moreover,  fnll  instructions  were  left  by 
the  King  for  the  erection  of  a  most  mag- 
nificent monument  to  himself  and  his 
third,  and  best  loved  consort,  Jane  Sey- 
mour, M'ithin  the  mausoleum  so  lavishly 
embellished  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.    On  the 


white  marble  base  of  this  monument, 
which  was  intended  to  be  nearly  thirty 
feet  high,  and  adorned  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  statues  and  forty-four  bass- 
reliefs,  were  to  be  placed  two  black 
touchstone  tombs,  supporting  recumbent 
figures  of  the  King  and  Queen,  not  as 
dead  but  sleeping,  while  their  epitaphs 
were  to  be  inscribed  in  gold  letters  be-' 
neath. 

Yain  injunction!  the  splendidly  -  con- 
ceived monument  was  not  even  com* 
menced. 

To  resume.  All  being  arranged  within 
the  choir,  and  the  thousand  ^reat  tapers 
around  the  catafalque  lighted,  the  effigy 
of  the  King  was  first  brought  in  at  the 
western  door  of  the  church  by  the  three 
gigantic  warders,  and  conveyed  by  them 
to  the  choir  ;  after  which,  the  coffin  was 
carried  by  tall  yeomen  of  the  guard  down 
the  alley  reserved  for  its  passage,  the  can- 
opy being  borne  by  six  lords.  The  Bish- 
op ofWinchester,  with  other  mitered  pre- 
lates in  their  copes,  marched  before  it  to 
its  receptacle,  wherein  it  was  reverently 
deposited.  This  done,  it  was  covered 
with  two  palls,  the  first  being  of  black 
velvet,  with  a  white  satin  cross  upon  it, 
and  the  other  of  rich  cloth  of  tissue. 
The  effigy  was  then  set  upon  the  outer 
pall. 

No  sooner  had  the  funeral-car  quitted 
its  station  at  the  western  door  of  the 
church  than  the  procession,  which  had 
been  previously  marshaled  in  the  Horse- 
shoe Cloisters,  began  to  stream  into  the 
sacred  edifice.  After  a  throng  of  knights, 
bannerets,  barons,  viscounts,  earls,  and 
ambassadors,  came  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  his  full  robes,  and  attended 
by  his  crosses.  After  him  marched  the 
mourners,  two  and  two,  with  their  hoods 
over  their  heads,  followed  by  the  chief 
mourner,  who  in  his  turn  was  tbllowed  by 
Garter  in  the  King's  gown,  the  train  of 
the  latter  being  boine  by  Sir  Anthony 
Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain.  On  reach- 
ing the  catafalque,  the  mourners  took  up 
their  customary  places  beside  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
on  whom,  as  chief  prelate,  devolved  the 
performance  of  the  sacred  offices,  had 
stationed  himself  at  the  high  altar,  on 
either  side  whereof  stood  the  rest  of  the 
bishops.  The  council,  with  the  Lord 
Protector  at  its  head,  and  immediately 
behind  him  the  Lord  Chancellor,  now  en- 
tered the  choir,  and  seated  themselves  on 
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either  side  it,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury occapying  a  place  Dearest  the  high 
altar. 

The  four  saints  having  been  set,  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  catafalque,  the  Lord 
Talbot,  with  the  embroidered  bannev, 
took  a  place  at  its  foot.  Before  him  was 
the  standard  of  the  Lion ;  on  the  right 
the  Dragon,  and  on  the  left  the  Grey- 
hound. A  multitude  of  other  bearers  of 
banners  were  grouped  around  the  i-ecepta- 
de  of  the  coffin. 

At  this  iuDcture,  a  movement  was  heard 
in  the  gallery  above,  and  the  Queen-dow- 
2^ger,  preceded  by  two  gentlemen  ushers, 
entered  the  royal  closet.  Attired  in  black 
velvet,  and  bearing  other  external  sym- 
bols of  woe,  Catherine  looked  somewhat 
pale,  but  bore  no  traces  of  deep  affliction 
in  her  countenance.  She  was  attended 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset  and  her 
daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  Count- 
ess of  Hertford,  Lady  Herbert,  and  other 
ladies  and  gentlewomen,  all  in  deep  mourn- 
ing. Behind  appeared  a  throng  of  am- 
bassadors and  other  strangers  of  distinc* 
tion.  But  neither  the  Princess  Mary  nor 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  were  present. 
Moreover,  as  will  have  been  remarked, 
the  yoathful  King  took  no  part  in  the  fu- 
nersd  ceremony. 

As  the  Queen-dowager  sat  down  alone 
in  front  of  the  closet,  all  the  other  ladies 
remaming  standing,  Norroy  advanced, 
and  in  his  accustomed  formula  besought 
their  charitable  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  the  departed  King's  soul.  A  requiem 
was  next  chanted,  and  mass  performed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the 
other  prelates. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the 
whole  assemblage  quitted  the  church, 
leaving  the  choir  vacant  of  all  save  the 
watchers  by  the  body,  the  number  of 
whom  was  greatly  increased. 

Profuse  as  had  been  the  display  of  hos- 
pitality at  Sion,  it  was  far  exceeded  at 
Windsor.  A  ^rand  banquet  was  given  to 
the  nobles  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  Saint  George's  Hall,  the  Lord 
Protector,  with  the  council,  the  mourners, 
and  the  ambassadors,  occupying  seats  on 
the  dais.  Tables  were  likewise  spread  in 
the  various  refectories,  at  which  the  nu- 
merous esquires,  captains  of  the  guard, 
heralds,  purauivants,  and  others,  sat  down. 
The  four  enormous  fire-places  in  the  great 
kitchen  scarcely  sufficed  to  supply  the 
wants  of   so  many  guests.    Our   three 


'  giants  found  their  way  to  the  larder,  and 
were  well  cared  for  by  the  yeomen  and 
grooms.  Prodigious  was  the  quantity 
they  consumed. 

Night  had  far  advanced  ere  the  feast- 
ing had  ended.  Even  then  there  were 
lingerers  at  some  tables.  Much  bustle, 
moreover,  still  prevailed,  not  only  within 
but  without  the  Castle.  In  the  courts  of 
both  upper  and  lower  wards,  yeomen 
ushers,  grooms  and  serving-men  of  all 
descriptions,  were  continually  passing  and 
repassmg. 

The  terraces,  hovever,  were  deserted, 
though  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  night 
might  well  have  tempted  some  of  the 
many  guests  to  enjoy  a  moonlight  walk 
upon  them.  Toward  midnight  a  postern 
door  in  one  of  the  towers  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Castle  opened,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  and  his  esquire  issued  from  it. 
Both  were  wrapped  m  black  velvet  man- 
tles fun-ed  with  sable.  They  proceeded 
quickly  toward  the  eastern  terrace,  with- 
out pausing  to  ^aze  at  the  glorious  pros- 
pect of  wood  and  glade  that  lay  stretched 
out  beneath  them,  and,  having  made  the 
half-circuit  of  the  walls,  reached  the  north- 
ern terrace,  which  was  thrown  into  deep 
shade,  the  moon  being  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  heavens.  Far  out  into  the 
meads  below  was  projected  the  irregular 
shadow  of  the  mighty  pile,  but  the  silver 
Thames  glittered  in  tne  moonlight,  and 
the  collegiate  church  of  Eton  slumbered 
peacefully  amidst  its  groves.  A  holy  calm 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  scene,  but  Sey- 
mour refused  to  yield  to  its  influence.  He 
had  other  matter  in  hand,  which  agitat- 
ed his  soul.  Roused  by  the  bell  striking 
midnight,  he  passed,  with  his  esquire, 
through  an  archway  communicating  with 
the  lower  ward,  and  proceeded  to  Saint 
George's  Chapel,  Making  for  the  lateral 
door  on  the  left  of  the  Bray  Chapel,  he 
found  several  yeomen  of  the  guard  sta- 
tioned at  it,  together  with  two  gentlemen 
ushers  belonging  to  the  Queen-dowager's 
suite.  On  beholding  the  latter,  his  heart 
leaped  with  joy.  He  knew  that  Catherine 
was  within  the  church,  and  he  at  onoe 
entered  it  with  his  esquire.  The  aisles 
and  nave  were  plunged  in  gloom,  and 
looked  all  the  more  somber  from  the  con- 
trast they  offered  to  the  choir,  which  was 
brilliantly  illumined.  The  watchers  were 
stationed  around  the  catafalque  ;  chap- 
lains were  standing  at  the  high  altar ;  and 
a  dirge  was  being  sung  by  the  choria- 
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ers.  Halting  near  a  pillar  in  the  south 
aisle,  Seymour  dispatched  Ugo  to  tlie 
choir.  After  a  short  absence  the  esquire 
returned,  and  said  :  "  The  Queen  is  there, 
kneeling  at  the  altar  beside  the  coffin." 

"  I  will  await  her  coming  forth.  Re- 
tire, until  I  summon  thee." 

Full  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  ere  Sey- 
mour's vigilance  was  rewarded.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Catherine  issued  from 
the  choir.  As  Sir  Thomas  expected,  she 
was  wholly  unattended,  and  was  proceed- 
ing slowly  toward  the  door  near  ihe  Bray 
Chapel,  when  Seymour  stepped  from  be- 
hind the  pillar,  and  placed  himself  in  her 
path. 

"  Pardon  me,  Catherine  !  pardon  me, 
queen  of  my  heart !"  he  cried,  half-pros- 
trating himself  before  her. 

Much  startled,  she  would  have  retired, 
but  he  seized  her  hand  and  detained  her. 

'*  You  must — you  shall  hear  me,  Cathe- 
rine," he  cried. 

*'  Be  brief,  then,"  she  rejoined,  "  and 
release  my  hand." 

*'  I  know  I  do  not  deserve  forgiveness," 
he  cried,  "but  I  know,  also,  that  your 
nature  is  charitable,  and  therefore  I  ven- 
ture to  hope.  O  Catherine !  I  have  re- 
covered from  the  frenzy  into  which  I  had 
fallen,  and  bitterly  repent  my  folly.  You 
have  resumed  entire  empire  over  my 
heart,  and  never  again  can  be  dethroned." 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  reign  over  a  heart 
so  treacherous,"  rejoined  Catherine  se- 
verely. "You  plead  in  vain,  Seymour. 
Perfidy  like  yours  can  not  be  pardoned." 

"  Say  not  so,  fair  Queen,"  he  cried  pas- 
sionately. "  Doom  me  not  to  utter  des- 
pair. Show  me  how  to  repair  my  fault, 
and  I  will  do  it.  But  condemn  me  not  to 
worse  than  death." 

"Having  proved  you  false  and  for- 
sworn, how  am  I  to  believe  what  you  now 
utter  ?  Can  I  doubt  the  evidence  of  my 
own  senses  ?  Can  I  forget  what  I  over- 
heard ?" 

"  But  I  am  cured  of  my  madness,  I  de- 
clare to  you,  Catherine.  My  fault  shall 
be  atoned  by  years  of  devotion.  I  will 
submit  to  any  punishment  you  choose  to 
inflict  upon  me — so  that  a  liope  of  ulti- 
mate forgiveness  be  held  out." 

"  WouJd  I  could  believe  you  !"  sighed 
the  Queen.  "  But  no ! — no ! — it  must  not 
be.    I  will  not  a^in  be  deceived." 

"  On  my  soul  I  do  not  deceive  you  !" 
he  cried,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
"Grant  me  but  another  trial,  and  if  I 


swerve  from  my  present  professions  of 
unalterable  attachment,  cast  me  off  for- 
ever I" 

There  was  a  slight  pause ;  after  which 
Catherine  said,  in  a  relenting  tone:  "I 
must  have  time  for  reflection." 

" Till  when?"  he  cried  imploringly. 

"  I  can  not  say.  Not  till  the  tomb  has 
closed  over  Henry  will  I  speak  more  on 
this  subject.  I  give  you  good  night,  Sir 
Thomas." 

"Good  night,  fair  Queen.  Heaven 
grant  your  decision  prove  favorable  I" 
exclaimed  Seymour,  as  she  departed. 

And  as  his  esauire  cautiously  approach- 
ed him,  he  said  exultingly:  "Vittoria! 
Ugo,  e  fatto !" 

XIX. 

PULVIB  POLTSKI,  CTVIS  CTHBftt. 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning,  all  the 
knights  companions  of  the  Garter  attend- 
ant upon  the  funeral  repaired  to  the  revest- 
ry  of  Saint  George's  Chapel.  The  assem- 
blage comprised  the  Lord  Protector,  Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  the  Earls  of  Es- 
sex, Arundel,  Shrewsbuiy,  and  Sussex, 
the  Lords  Saint  John,  Lisle,  Abergavenny, 
and  Russell,  with  Sir  John  Gase,  Sir  An- 
thony Brown,  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield, 
Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Cheney.  Having  arrayed  themselves  in 
the  rich  sky-blue  mantles  of  the  order, 
and  put  on  their  hoods,  they  proceeded 
to  the  choir  to  hear  matins,  and  make 
their  oblations. 

The  service  was  performed  by  the  Dean 
of  Windsor,  Doctor  Franklin,  and  the 
canons.  At  its  conclusion,  after  divesting 
themselves  of  the  habits  of  their  order, 
the  knights  adjourned  to  the  deanery, 
where  a  goodly  breakfast  had  been  pro- 
vided them  by  the  portly  dean.  During 
this  repast  some  conversation  took  place 
between  Doctor  Franklin  and  the  Lord 
Protector  touching  a  bequest  by  the  late 
King  of  certain  manors  and  lands  to  the 
dean  and  canons  to  the  value  of  six  hun- 
dred pounds  a  yeai' — a  considerable  sum 
in  those  days — and  the  dean  respectfully 
inquired  whether  he  had  been  rightly  in- 
formed as  to  the  amount. 

"  Ay,  forsooth,  good  master  dean,"  re- 
plied the  Protector.  "His  late  majesty 
— whose  soul  may  Jesu  pardon ! — hath  by 
his  will  left  vou  and  your  successors  lands, 
spiiitual  endiowments,  and  promotions  of 
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tlie  yearly  value  you  mention,  but  on  cer- 
tain conditions." 

"  What  may  be  the  conditions,  I  pray 
your  Highness?"  asked  the  dean.  "I 
have  not  iieard  them." 

"  They  are  these,"  rejoined  the  Protec- 
tor. "  That  you  find  two  priests  to  say 
masses  at  an  altai*  to  be  erected  before 
his  Majesty's  tomb ;  that  you  hold  four 
solemn  obits  annually  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul  within  the  chapel ;  that  at  every 
obit  ye  bestow  ten  pounds  in  alms  to  the 
poor ;  that  ye  give  twelve  pence  a  day  to 
thirteen  indigent  but  deserving  persons, 
who  shall  be  styled  Poor  Knights,  togeth- 
er with  garments  specified  by  the  will, 
and  an  additional  payment  to  the  govern 
or  of  such  poor  knights.  Other  obliga- 
tions there  are  in  the  way  of  sermons  and 
prayers,  but  these  I  pretermit." 

^*  His  Majesty's  intentions  shall  be  re- 
ligiously fulfilled,"  observed  the  dean, 
"  and  I  thank  your  Highness  for  the  in- 
formation you  have  so  graciously  afforded 
me." 

As  Heni-y's  tomb,  however,  was  never 
erected,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  rest  of  his 
testamentary  instructions  were  scrupu- 
lously executed. 

While  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  were 
breakfasting  at  the  deanery,  feasting  had 
recommenced  in  the  various  halls  and  re- 
fectories of  the  Castle.  Our  giants  again 
found  their  way  to  the  larder,  and  broke 
their  fast  with  collops,  rashers,  carbonados, 
a  shield  of  brawn  and  mustard,  and  a 
noble  sirloin  of  beef,  making  sad  havoc 
with  the  latter,  and  washing  down  the 
viands  with  copious  draughts  of  humming 
ale. 

However,  the  bell  began  to  toll,  and  at 
the  summons  each  person  concerned  in 
the  ceremony  hied  to  Saint  George's 
Chapel.  Ere  long  all  were  in  their  places. 
Around  the  illumined  catafiilque  within 
the  choir  were  congregated  the  mourners 
in  their  gowns.  The  council,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head, 
were  seated  in  the  stalls.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  his  full  pontificals,  with 
the  other  prelates,  were  at  the  high  altar. 
The  Queen-dowager  was  in  her  closet, 
with  her  ladies  ranged  behind  her.  No 
one  was  absent. 

Thereupon  mass  was  commenced,  at 
which  the  Bishops  ofiiciated.  At  the 
close  of  the  requiem,  the  Marquis  of  Dor- 


set advanced  to  the  altar,  and^  with  much 
humility  and  reverence,  offered  a  piece  of 
gold  as  the  mass-penny ;  afler  which,  he 
returned  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
corpse.  The  King's  embroidered  coat 
of  arms  was  next  delivered  by  Garter  to 
the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Oxford,  by 
whom  it  was  reverently  offered  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  which  ceremony 
being  performed,  the  coat  was  placed  by 
Gaiter  on  the  lesser  altar.  The  royal  tar- 
get was  next  consigned  to  the  Earls  of 
Derby  and  Shrewsbury,  offered  by  them 
to  the  Bishop,  and  placed  beside  the  coat 
by  the  herald.  NoiToy  then  presented 
the  King's  sword  to  the  Earls  of  Sussex 
and  Rutland,  which  was  offered  and  laid 
upon  the  altar.  Carlisle  gave  the  helm 
and  crest  to  the  same  nobleman  who  had 
carried  the  target,  and  these  equipments 
were  offered  and  placed  beside  the  othera. 
Then  occurred  the  most  striking  part 
of  the  ceremonial.  Some  commotion  was 
heard  in  the  nave,  and  those  within  the 
choir,  who  could  command  this  part  of 
the  church,  which  was  thronged  with  va- 
rious officials,  beheld  a  knightly  figure,  in 
complete  steel,  except  the  headpiece, and 
mounted  on  a  blacK,  richly-barded  war- 
horse,  enter  the  open  western  door,  and 
ride  slowly  along  the  alley  preserved  by 
the  assemblage.  Flaming  torches  were 
borne  by  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  by- 
standers on  eilher  side,  and  their  light, 
fleaming  on  the  harness  of  the  knightly 
gure  and  the  caparisons  of  his  steed, 
added  materially  to  the  effect  of  the 
spectacle.  The  rider  was  Chidiock  Pawlet, 
King  Henry's  man-at-arms,  a  very  stal- 
wart personage,  with  handsome  burly 
features  clothed  with  a  brown  bushy 
beard.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  pole-ax, 
with  the  head  downward.  As  Pawlet 
reached  the  door  of  the  choir,  and  drew 
up  beneath  the  arch,  all  eyes  Avere  fixed 
upon  him.  It  was  strange,  almost  appall- 
ing, to  behold  an  equestrian  figure  in  such 
a  place,  and  on  such  an  occasion.  For  a 
brief  space,  Pawlet  remained  motionless 
as  a  statue,  but  his  horse  snorted  and 
pawed  the  ground.  Then  Lord  Morley 
and  Lord  Dacre  advanced,  and  aided  him 
to  alight.  Consigning  his  steed  to  a 
henchman,  by  whom  it  was  removed, 
Pawlet  next  proceeded  with  the  two 
lords  to  the  altar,  and  offered  the  poleax 
to  the  Bishop,  with  the  head  downward. 
Gardiner  took  the  weapon,  turned  the 
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point  upward,  and  delivered  the  poleax 
to  an  officer  of  arms,  who  laid  it  on  the 
altar. 

Then  Richard  Pawlet,  brother  to  Chi- 
diock,  with  four  gentlemen  ushei-s,  brought 
in  each  a  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  of  bawd- 
kin,  which  they  delivered  to  Garter  and 
Clarencieux,  by  whom  these  palls  were 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  King's  effigy. 

Hereupon,  the  emperor's  ambassador, 
with  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Scot- 
land, and  Venice,  were  conducted  by  the 
gentlemen  ushers  to  the  altar,  to  make 
their  offering.  Then  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Protector,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  rest  of  the  council 
offered.  Lastly,  Sir  Thomas  Cheney, 
treasurer,  and  Sir  John  Gage  offered. 

After  all  the  offerings  had  been  made, 
a  pulpit  was  set  directly  before  the  high 
altar,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
mounting  it,  commenced  a  sermon,  taking 
his  text  from  the  Revelations :  "  In  die- 
by^  iU(s^  audivi  vocem  de  codo^  dicentem 
fnihiy  Scribe^  JBeati  mortui  qui  in  Domino 
moriuntur.  A  modo  jam  dicit  spiritus^ 
ut  requieacant  d  laborius  suis.  Opera 
enim  iUorum  sequntur  illos,'*^ 

A  fervid  and  fluent  preacher,  Gardiner 
deeply  moved  his  auditors  by  his  dis- 
course, which  was  as  remarkable  for  leani- 
ing  as  for  eloquence.  At  the  close  of  the 
sermon  the  mass  proceeded,  and  as  the 
words,  "  Vefbum  caro  fhctum  est^^^  were 
pronounced.  Lord  Windsor  offered  the 
standard  of  the  Lion ;  Lord  Talbot  the 
standard  of  the  embroidered  banner ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  standards  and  banuera 
were  offered  in  their  turn. 

After  this,  the  Dean  of  Windsor  and 
the  canons  took  the  palls  which  had  been 
placed  at  the  feet  of  the  King's  effigy, 
and  conveyed  them  to  the  revestry.  The 
image  itself  was  next  removed  by  the 
three  gigantic  warders,  and  carried  to  the 
same  place. 

The  solemn  moment  had  now  arrived. 
Gardiner  and  the  other  officiating  prelates 
descended  from  the  high  altar  to  the  cata- 
falque, and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
took  up  a  station  a  little  behind  them  with 
his  crosses.  The  whole  choir  burst  forth 
with  the  "  Circumdederunt  me,"  the  Bish- 
ops meanwhile  continuing  to  cense  the 
corpse. 

Ere  the  solemn  strains  had  ceased,  the 
mouth  of  the  vault  opened,  and  the 
coffin  slowly  descended  into  the  sepul- 
cher. 


I     Thus  vanished  from  the  sight  of  men 
all  that  was  left  of  a  great  monarch. 

Amid  the  profound  silence  that  ensued, 
Gardiner  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the 
vault.  He  was  followed  by  all  the  chief 
officers  of  the  household — namely,  the 
lord  great-master;  the  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  household,  the  treasurer,  comptrol- 
ler, gentleman  porter,  and  the  four  gen- 
tlemen ushers.  These  personages  carried 
their  staves  and  rods,  and  ranged  them- 
selves around  the  aperture. 

Earth  being  brought  to  the  Bishop,  he 
cast  it  into  the  sepulcher,  and  when  ho 
had  pronounced  the  words,  ^^  Pulvis  pul* 
veriy  cinis  cineriy*^  Lord  Saint  John  broke 
his  staff  over  his  head,  exclaiming  dole- 
fully, as  he  threw  the  pieces  into  the 
vault :  "  Farewell  to  the  greatest  of 
kings !" 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  next  broke  his 
staff,-  crying  out  with  a  lamentable  voice  : 
"  Farewell  to  the  wisest  and  justest  prince 
in  Christendom,  Avho  had  ever  England's 
honor  at  heart !" 

Sir  John  Gage  next  shivered  his  staff, 
exclaiming  in  accents  of  unaffected  grief: 
"  Farewell  to  the  best  of  masters,  albeit 
the  sternest  I" 

Like  sorrowful  exclamations  were  ut- 
tured  by  William  Knevet,  the  gentleman 
porter,  and  the  gentlemen  ushers,  as  they 
broke  their  rods. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  af- 
fecting in  the  destruction  of  these  symbols 
of  office,  and  the  casting  the  fragments 
into  the  pit.  Profound  silence  prevailed 
during  the  ceremony,  but  at  its  close  a 
universal  sigh  broke  from  the  assemblage. 

At  this  moment.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
who  was  standing  in  a  part  of  the  choir 
commanding  the  Queen's  closet,  looked  up. 
Catherine  had  covered  her  face  with  htr 
handkerchief,  and  was  evidently  weeping. 

De  profundis  was  then  solemnly  chant- 
ed, amidst  which  the  chasm  was  closed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn,  Garter, 
attended  by  Clarencieux,  Carlisle,  and 
Norroy,  advanced  to  the  center  of  the 
choir,  and  with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  : 
"  Almighty  God  of  his  infinite  goodness 
give  good  life  and  long  to  the  most  high 
and  mighty  Prince,  our  sovereign  Lord, 
Edward  V  L,  by  the  grace  of  God  King 
of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defend- 
er of  the  Faith,  and  in  earth,  under  God, 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
the  supreme  Head  and  Sovereign,  of  the 
most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter." 
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This  proclamation  made,  he  shouted 
lustily :  '*  Vive  le  noble  roi  Edouard !" 
All  the  assemblage  joined  in  the  shout, 
which  was  thrice  repeated. 

Then  the  trumpeters  stationed  in  the 


courageous 


rood-lofk  blew  a  loud  and 
blast,  which  resounded  through  the^ile. 
So  ended  the  obsequies  of  the  right 
high  and  puissant  king  Henry  YUI. 


■  ^ » 
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It  is  very  painful  to  record  the  death 
of  one  from  whom  we  had  hoped  so  much 
as  firom  Mrs.  Browning,  in  the  fullness  of 
her  powers,  and  too  soon,  perhaps,  for  the 
perfect  maturity  of  her  rich  unchastened 
genius.  By  far  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
only.  Englishwoman  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  our  genuine  poets, 
Mrs.  Browning  had  not  learned  the  difficult 
lesson  of  strictly  subordinating  the  great 
wealth  of  her  creative  fancy  to  the  guid- 
ance of  a  calm  and  lucid  intellect.  This 
steady  selfdenial  of  the  imagination  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  quality  wanting  to  per- 
fect a  rare  and  unique  though  a  strongly 
marked  and  even  eccentric  genius,  it 
was  difficult  to  hope  too  much,  though  it 
might  have  been  easy  to  hope  in  the 
wrong  direction,  from  the  authoress  of 
Aurora  Leigh.  That  extraordinary  book, 
great  alike  in  its  ments  and  its  faults, 
ijave  promise  of  the  very  highest  excel- 
lence in  one  particular  region  of  poetry, 
if  the  author  should  ever  learn  to  be  com- 
pletely mistress  of  her  own  powers — to 
keep  her  teeming  fancy  true  to  the  service 
of  her  own  brightest  thoughts.  AH  these 
hopes  are  now  wrecked.  One  of  the  very 
few  truly  creative  minds  of  whom  England 
could  still  boast — one  who,  in  poetic  gifts, 
ranked  far  above  all  her  countrywomen, 
if  not  all  her  sex,  in  this  or  any  other 
age — has  been  taken  from  us  at  a  time 
when  we  can  ill  spare  her.  In  any  age  of 
dry  and  frigid  criticism,  the  power  and 
the  passion  of  so  noble  a  mind  as  Mrs. 
Browning's,  even  though  its  hiorhest 
moods  had  not  always  the  white  simplicity 
of  the  fullest  inspiration,  is  an  influence 
which  can  not  be  lost  without  leaving  a 


deep  consciousness  of  that  loss  in  English 
society ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so. 

All  that  is  known  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
pnvate  life  is  little  indeed,  compared  with 
the  knowledge  of  her  mind,  which  any 
one  who  has  read  her  poems,  with  any 
thing  like  insight,  must  have  derived 
from  them.  Seldom  have  poems  of  any 
kind  reflected  more  fully  or  more  exclu- 
sively the  personality  of  the  poet  than  do 
those  of  Mrs.  Browning.  We  have,  how- 
ever, one  source  of  independent  testimony, 
the  recollections  of  her  intimate  personal 
friend,  Miss  Mitford,  who  thus  describes 
her  before  years  of  suffering  had  elicited 
the  remarkable  genius  which  years  of  hap- 
piness subsequently  matured. 

"  My  first  acquaintance,"  she  writes  in 
1851,  "with  Elizabeth  Barrett,  commenc- 
ed about  fifteen  years  ago.  She  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  interesting  pereons 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  Every  body  who 
then  saw  her  said  the  same,  so  that  it  was 
not  merely  the  impression  of  my  partiality 
or  my  enthusiasm.  Of  a  slight,  delicate 
figure,  ^vith  a  shower  of  dark  curls  falling 
on  either  side  of  a  most  expressive  face, 
large  tender  eyes,  richly  fringed  by  dark 
eyelashes,  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam,  and 
such  a  look  of  youthfulness  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  a  friend  in 
whose  carriage  we  went  together  to  Chis- 
wick,  that  the  translatress  of  the  Promt- 
theus  of  ^schylus  and  the  authoress  of 
the  Essay  on  Mind  was  old  enough  to  be 
introduced  into  company  —  in  technical 
language,  was  oxiV^ 

In  the  following  year,  which  we  infer 
was  the  year  1837,  Miss  Barrett  broke  a 
blood-vessel  on  the  lungs,  which  refused 
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to  heal,  though  it  did  not  lead  to  con- 
samption,  and  she  was  ordered  to  spend 
some  time  at  Torquay.  During  her  resi- 
dence there  a  tragical  event,  which  per- 
manently impaired  her  health  and  most 
painfully  affected  her  imagination,  depiiv- 
ed  her  of  her  brother.  On  a  fine  summer 
day  the  boat  containing  him  and  two  of 
his  companions  went  down,  apparently 
without  cause,  in  crossing  the  bar,  within 
sight  of  the  very  windows  of  the  house, 
and  the  bodies  were  never  found.  "  This 
tragedy,"  says  Miss  Mitford,  "nearly 
killed  Elizabeth  Barrett.  The  house  that 
she  occupied  at  Torquay  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cliffs,  almost  close  to  the  sea, 
and  she  told  me  herself  that  during  that 
whole  winter  the  sound  of  the  waves  rang 
in  her  ears  like  the  moans  of  one  dying.'' 
For  a  period  of  many  years  afterward 
she^  lived  entirely  in  a  darkened  room, 
seeing  only  her  own  family  and  most  inti- 
mate friends,  but  reading  voraciously,  and 
living  in  an  imaginative  world  of  her  own. 
In  one  of  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese^ 
she  says,  with  strict  autobiographic  truth : 

"  I  lived  with  visions  for  my  company 
Instead  of  men  and  women,  years  ago, 
And  found  them  gentle  mates,  nor  thought  to 

know 
A  sweeter  music  than  they  played  to  me.'' 

This  long  recluse  life  accounts  for  the 
unique  and  often  eccentric  character  of 
much  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poetry.  Like  a 
plant  that  is  reared  in  darkness,  her  imagi- 
nation had  grown  into  grotesque  shapes  in 
the  absence  of  the  healthy  magnetism  of 
the  common  sunlight,  and  when  restored  to 
the  world  it  was  not  possible  to  restore  at 
once  the  law  of  normal  growth.  One  of 
her  greatest  delights  was  the  study  of 
GreeK  poetry  and  philosophy  —  we  sup- 
pose on  the  principle  of  contraries — for 
never  was  there  a  more  strongly-marked 
specimen  of  the  romantic  imagination  than 
Mrs.  Browning's,  or  less  trace  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  classical  school  of  poetry  on 
an  original  mind.  Yet  numbers  of  her 
poems  show  the  passionate  love  with 
which  she  had  reaa  Homer,  the  tragedi- 
ans, and  even  the  later  Greek  poets,  espe- 
cially Theocritus.  The  striking  lines  on 
the  *'  Wine  of  Cyprus"  contain,  perhaps, 
the  most  concentrated  evidence  of  these 
studies,  and  show  the  remarkable  contrast 
between  her  own  genius  and  her  classic 
taste. 


**As  Ulysses'  old  libation 

Drew  the  ghosts  from  every  part, 
So  your  Cyprus  wine,  dear  Grecian, 
Stirs  the  Hades  of  my  heart 

"  And  I  think  of  those  long  mornings 
Which  my  thought  goes  far  to  seek, 
When  betwixt  the  follows  turnings 
Solemn  flowed  the  rhythmic  Greek." 

About  the  year  1 847,  Miss  Barrett  mar- 
ried Robert  Browning,  the  well-known 
author  of  Paracelsus^  and' went  with  him 
to  take  up  her  residence  in  Italy,  first  at 
Pisa,  then  at  Florence,  where  she  contin- 
ued to  live  till  her  death.  Here  it  was 
that  she  wrote  most  of  her  maturer  poems, 
especially  her  greatest  work,  Aurora 
Xeighy  and  the  little  poem,  Casa  Guidi 
Windows^  suggested  by  the  abortive  Tus- 
can revolution  of  1848-9.  Mrs  Brown- 
ing's sympathy  with  Italy  was  so  deep 
and  true  that  it  led  her  even  into  the  ex- 
travagance of  addressing  a  kind  of  hymn 
to  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  for 
his  intervention  on  behalf  of  Piedmont  in 
1859,  the  appearance  of  which,  under  the 
title  of  Poems  before  Congress^  is  still 
fresh  in  our  reader's  memory.  English 
spectators  were  not  able  to  share  this  en- 
thusiasm, but  Mrs.  Browning's  view  was 
perhaps  not  much  more  false  on  one  eido 
than  the  common  anti  -  Napoleonic  hy- 
pothesis in  England  was  on  the  other. 
Ca^a  Guidi  Windows  will  remain,  how- 
ever, the  most  popular  of  her  political 
poems,  though  these  are  in  every  respect 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  pure  imagina- 
tive sentiment.  Still  there  is  strength 
as  well  as  eloquence  in  her  rebuke  to  the 
party  who  resisted  English  intervention 
in  Italy  on  the  plea  of  the  sacredness  of 
peace. 

"  What !  your  peace  admits 
Of  outward  anguish  while  it  sits  at  home  t 

It  is  no  peace,  'tis  treason  stiff  with  doom : 
'Tis  gagged  despair,  and  inarticulate  wrong, 

Annihilated  Poland,  stifled  Rome, 
Dazed  Naples,  Hungary  fainting   'neath  the 
thong, 
And  Austria  wearing  a  smooth  olive-leaf 
On  her  brute  forehead,  while  her  troops  outpress 

The  life  from  these  Italian  souls.    In  bnef, 
0  Lord  of  Peace,  who  art  Lord  of  Righteous- 
ness! 
Constrain  the  vanquished  worlds  from  sin  and 
grie^ 
Pierce  them  with  conscience,  purge  them  with 
redress, 
And  giye  us  peace  which  is  no  counterfeit  T' 
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Mrs.  Browning  died  at  Florence  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June  last.  She  has  herself 
delineated  her  own  type  of  genius,  and, 
with  the  fine  passage  to  which  we  allude 
from  Aurora  Leiffh^  we  will  close  this  im- 
perfect record  of  our  own  and  England's 
loss.  There  was  little  of  the  calm  joy  of 
tranquil  vision  about  Mrs.  Browning's 
genius ;  her  art  was,  as  she  herself  deline- 
ates it,  the  overflow  of  long-accumulated 
suffering,  and  even  her  happiest  efforts  bear 
evidence  of  this  painful  travail.  The  fol- 
lowing noble  lines  might  well  be  selected 
as  the  best  epitaph  on  her  rich  but  turbid 
genius : 

"Art 
Sets  action  on  the  top  of  suffering ; 
The  artist's  part  is  both  to  be  and  do, 
Transfixing  with  a  special  central  power 
The  fiat  experience  of  the  common  man, 
And  taming  outward  with  a  sudden  wrench, 


Half-agony,  half-ecstasy,  the  thing . 
He  feels  the  inmost :  never  felt  the  less 
Because  he  sings  it    Does  a  torch  less  burn 
For  burning  next  reflectors  of  cold  steel, 
That  A«  should  be  the  colder  for  his  place 
'Twixt  two  incessant  fires — ^his  personal  life's 
And  that  intense  refraction  which  burns  back 
Perpetually  against  him  firom  the  round 
Of  crystal  conscience  he  was  bom  into, 
If  artist  born  ?    0  sorrowful  great  gift 
Conferred  on  poets,  of  a  two-fold  life, 
When  one  life  has  been  found  enough  for  pain  I" 

P.S. — The  only  portrait  of  this  remark- 
able woman  we  have  seen  was  engraved 
from  a  portrait  painted  at  Florence,  from 
life,  by  T.  Buchanan  Read,  Esq.,  the  poet- 
painter  of  Philadelphia,  and  published  in 
The  EcLECTric.  It  has  been  the  most  popu- 
lar portrait  ever  published  in  this  journal, 
and  much  called  for.  Copies  may  still  be 
had  on  large  paper  for  framing. — Editor, 
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La!;t  night,  when  all  the  household  slept, 

The  north  wind  blew  so  wild, 
That  I  lay  in  my  bed  and  wept, 

Bitterly,  like  a  child. 
I  know  'twas  weak  and  coward-like ; 

Once  I  was  bold  and  brave. 
Ready  to  march,  ready  to  strike, 

Now  I  yearn  for  the  grave ; 
Team  to  the  souls  of  those  above, 

Who  in  God's  light  are  iiirled — 
To  feel  the  bliss  of  reawakened  love, 

And  live  in  spirit-world. 

I  walk  alone,  where  fresh  winds  blow, 

Over  the  rocky  shore, 
And  feel  God's  world  in  beauty  grow 

Ever  and  evermore ; 
I  steal  away  and  sit  apart, 

While  all  the  world  is  gay ; 
In  solitariness  of  heart 

I  go  alone  to  pray ; 
And  in  the  silent  summer  night, 

When  dim,  blue  mists  are  curled, 
I  watch  the  dying  amber  light. 

And  live  in  spirit- world. 


When  through  the  aisle  and  cloister  dim 

The  ghostly  twilight  falls. 
And  sunset  shadows  flit  and  skim 

Over  the  sculptured  walls, 
Alone,  I  touch  the  organ-chords, 

And  bid  the  music  roll, 
And  seem  to  hear  an  angel's  words 

Of  greeting  to  my  soul. 
The  music  lingers  round  the  bells. 

Then  seems  to  Heaven  whirled. 
And  bears  me  upward  with  the  swells 

To  realms  of  spirit -world. 

Weak,  oh  I  weak  is  my  woman's  will, 

And  gone  from  my  control. 
In  vain  I  bid  the  tumult  still, 

Or  peace  be  in  my  soul ; 
For  never  more  is  rest  in  life, 

Or  home  on  earth  for  me : 
But  evermore  is  endless  strife, 

And  struggles  to  be  free. 
For  life  is  shorn  of  love,  one  by  one 

My  joys  their  sails  have  furled, 
And  those  who  with  me  voyaged  have  gone 

To  dwell  in  spirit- world. 
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THE      ART      OF      SWIMMING. 


We  particularly  recommend  this  arti- 
cle to  our  lady  readers,  for  they  should 
all  learn  how  to  swim.  At  some  of  our 
favorite  bathing  -  places  we  have  been 
pleased  to  see  how  many  good  swimmers 
and  floaters  are  to  be  found  among  the 
lady  visitors  to  these  delightful  places  of 
resort. 

As  it  is  at  this  season  that  the  healthy 
pastime  of  swimming  may  be  pursued,  we 
ventui'e  to  give  those  of  our  young  friends 
who  may  be  inexperienced  in  the  ai*t  a 
few  hints  which  may  serve  them  in  time 
of  need.  Great  caution  is  required  in  the 
commencement,  for  it  is  too  oflen  a  fail- 
ing in  youth  to  tempt  danger,  and  incur 
risks,  (often  fatal,)  from  not  having  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  averting  them. 

The  tonic  and  reviving  qualities  of  cold 
water  are  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ter. How  wondei*fulIy  refreshing  it  is  to 
bathe  merely  the  face  and  hands  in  cold 
water. 

On  first  plunging  into  cold  water,  there 
comes  a  shock  which  dnves  the  blood  to 
tlie  central  parts  of  the  system ;  but  im- 
mediately a  reaction  takes  place,  which 
is  assisted  by  the  exercise  of  swimming, 
producing,  even  in  water  of  a  low  tempera- 
ture, an  agreeable  warmth.  The  stay  in 
the  water  should  never  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  period  of  this  excitement.  If 
the  water  be  left  while  this  warmth  con- 
tinues, and  the  body  immediately  dried, 
the  healthy  glow  over  the  whole  suiiace 
will  be  delightful. 

To  remain  in  the  water  after  the  first 
reaction  is  over,  produces  a  prolonged 
chyiness,  a  shrinking  of  the  flesh,  and  a 
contraction  of  the  skin  by  no  means  favor- 
able to  health  or  enjoyment;  for  it  is 
only  in  water  thoroughly  warmed  by  the 
summer  heats  where  we  may  bathe  for 
hours  wiih  impunity. 

Certain  precautions  arc  necessary.  Mod- 
ei*ate  exercise,  by  summoning  into  action 
the  powers  of  the  system  and  quickening 
the  circulation,  is  better  than  inactivitv. 
We  should  never  go  into  water  immedi- 
ately dter  a  meal,  nor  while  the  process 


of  digestion  is  going  forward.  Nor 
should  we  plunge  into  the  water  when 
violently  heated  or  in  a  state  of  profuse 

Eerspiration.  Such  imprudences  are  often 
ital,  especially  if  the  water  be  unusually 
cold.  If  too  warm,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  may  be  reduced  by  bathing  the 
wrists  and  wetting  the  head. 

Times  and  Places  for  Swimming, — 
Before  meals  rather  than  after,  and  espe- 
cially before  breakfast  and  before  supper, 
are  proper  seasons  for  bathing.  The  heats 
of  tne  day  are  to  be  avoided,  but  in  very 
hot  weather  a  bath  is  useful  to  cool  the 
blood  and  secure  refreshing  sleep.  If  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  a  shaded  place 
should  be  chosen,  or  the  head  protected 
from  the  sun  by  being  kept  wet  or  by 
wearing  a  straw  hat — ^as  is  practiced  by 
the  fashionable  French  ladies  at  their 
watering-places. 

The  sea  is  the  best  place  for  swimming. 
Owing  to  the  greater  specific  gravity  of 
salt  water  than  fresh,  the  body  is  more 
buoyant  in  it,  as  are  other  substances.  A 
ship  coming  out  of  salt  water  into  fresh 
sinks  perceptibly  in  the  w  ater.  The  dif- 
ference is  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
salt  held  in  solution. 

The  bottom  should  be  of  hard  sand, 
gravel,  or  smooth  stones ;  sharp  stones 
and  shells  cut  the  feet,  and  weeds  may 
entangle  them.  The  swimmer  must  avoid 
floating  grass  and  quicksand.  The  begin- 
ner must  be  careful  that  the  water  does 
not  run  beyond  his  depth,  and  that  the 
current  can  not  carry  him  into  a  deeper 
place,  also  that  there  be  no  holes  in  the 
bottom.  As  persons  are  ever  liable  to  ac- 
cidents, cramps,  etc.,  it  is  always  best  that 
boys  or  girls  should  be  accompanied  by 
those  who  are  older  than  themselves,  and 
who  will  be  able  to  save  them  in  an  emer« 
gency. 

Aids  in  Learning  to  Swim, — ^Probably 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  learning  to  swim 
is  to  go,  with  a  competent  teacher,  in  a 
boat  in  deep  water,  this  supporting  tlic 
body  more  ouojantly  than  that  which  is 
shallower,  and  preventing  the  constant 
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teadency  of  beginners  to  tonch  the  bot- 
tom, which  here  is,  of  course,  impossible. 

The  teacher  should  fasten,  a  rope  se- 
curely around  the  waist,  or — ^better  still 
— to  a  belt,  which  can  neither  tighten  nor 
slip  down.  The  rope  may  be  fastened  to 
a  short  pole.  Supported  in  this  manner, 
the  pupil  may  take  his  proper  position  in 
the  water,  and  practice  the  necessary 
motions,  and  the  support  of  the  rope  may 
be  gradually  lessened  until  the  pupil  finds 
himself  entirely  supported  by  the  water. 

Corks  and  bladders  are  often  used  as 
supports  for  learners ;  but  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  begin  without  them.  As,  however, 
they  may  be  a  protection  in  some  cases 
against  accidents,  and  enable  the  learner 
to  practice  the  proper  motions  for  rapid 
swimming  more  carefully,  they  are  not  to 
be  entirely  condemned.  Several  large 
pieces  of  cork,  uncut  into  stopples,  must 
be  stiomg  upon  each  end  of  a  piece  of 
rope,  long  enough  to  pass  under  the  chest 
and  reach  just  above  the  shoulders;  or 
well-blown  and  properly  secured  bladders 
may  be  fastened  in  the  same  way.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  confine  these  supports 
near  the  shoulders,  as  by  their  slipping 
down  they  would  plunge  the  head  under 
water,  and  produce  the  very  catastrophe 
they  were  especially  designed  to  prevent. 

A  great  variety  of  life-preservers  have 
been  invented,  made  of  India-rubber  and 
cork-Bhavings,  in  the  form  of  lackets,  belts, 
etc.,  which  may  be  used  liKe  the  corks 
and  bladders ;  but,  as  their  bulk  is  gener- 
ally all  around  the  chest,  they  hinder  the 
free  use  of  the  arms  and  impede  the  velo- 
city of  motion.  As  life  -  preservers  they 
would  do  very  well  if  people  ever  had 
them  on  when  they  were  needed,  or  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  fit  and  inflate 
them  in  sudden  emergencies.  The  best 
life-preservera  are  the  self-reliance  and 
well-directed  skill  of  a  good  swimmer. 

Swimming  with  the  plank  has  two  ad- 
vantages. The  young  bather  has  always 
the  means  of  saving  himself  from  the 
effects  of  a  sudden  cramp,  and  he  can  prac- 
tice with  facility  the  necessary  motions 
with  the  legs  and  feet,  aided  by  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  plank.  A  piece  of  li^ht 
wood,  three  or  four  feet  long,  two  feet 
wide,  and  about  two  inches  thick,  will 
answer  very  well  for  this  purpose.  The 
chin  may  be  rested  upon  the  end,  the  arms 
used  ;  but  this  must  be  done  carefully,  or 
the  support  may  go  beyond  the  young 
swimmer's  reach. 


A  better  method,  as  many  think,  than 
any  of  these,  is  for  the  teacher  to  wade 
into  the  water  with  his  pupil,  and  then 
support  him  in  a  horizontal  position  by 
placing  his  hand  under  the  pupil's  chest, 
while  he  directs  his  motions.  Ho  may 
withdraw  his  support  almost  impercepti- 
bly. But  we  do  not  see  what  advantage 
this  method  has  over  that  first  noticed 
with  the  boat,  unless  it  be  that  the  teacher 
can  better  enforce  his  precepts  by  example, 
and,  in  swimming  himself,  give  practical 
illustrations  of  his  theories  of  propulsion. 

The  rope  is  another  artificial  support 
which  has  its  advantages.  A  rope  may 
be  attached  to  a  pole  fastened  fand  mind 
that  it  be  well  fastened)  in  the  oank,  or  it 
may  be  attached  to  a  branch  of  an  over- 
hanging tree.  Taken  in  the  hands,  the 
swimmer  may  practice  with  hb  legs,  or, 
by  holding  it  in  his  teeth,  he  may  use  all 
his  limbs  at  once.  The  rope,  however,  is 
not  so  good  as  the  plank,  as  it  allows  of 
less  freedom  of  motion,  and  the  latter 
might  easily  be  so  fixed  as  to  be  laid  hold 
of  by  the  teeth,  and  held  securely. 

The  Cramp. — Those  persons  who 
plunge  into  the  water  when  they  are 
heated  by  exercise,  and  remain  in  it  until 
they  are  benumbed  with  cold,  or  exhaust 
themselves  by  very  violent  exertion,  are 
the  most  subject  to  attacks  of  cramp. 
The  moment  the  swimmer  is  seized  by 
cramp  in  the  legs,  he  must  not  suffer  him- 
self to  feel  alarmed,  but  strike  out  the 
limb  with  all  his  might,  keeping  the  heel 
downward,  and  drawing  the  toes  as  fiir 
upward  as  he  can,  although  at  the  time 
these  movements  give  him  great  pain. 
He  may  also  turn  on  his  back,  and  jerk 
the  limb  into  the  air,  though  not  so  nigh 
as  to  throw  himself  out  of  his  balance. 
Should  these  attempts  prove  unsuccessful, 
ho  must  try  to  reach  the  shore  with  his 
hands,  or  at  all  events  keep  himself  afioat 
until  assistance  can  be  procured.  If  he 
can  not  float  on  his  back  he  may  swim 
upright,  keeping  his  head  above  the  sur- 
face, by  stnking  the  water  downward 
with  his  hands  near  the  hips,  and  thus 
make  steady  progress  without  usin^  the 
legs.  If  only  one  leg  be  attacke<l,  the 
swimmer  may  strike  forward  with  the 
other ;  and,  to  acquire  confidence  in  cases 
of  cramp,  it  is  advisable  to  practice  swim- 
ming with  one  hand  and  leg,  with  the 
hands  only,  or  even  with  one  leg. 

Entering  the  Water — Striking  Out. — 
"We  now  come  to  the  most  important  di- 
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rections.  As  the  pupil  must  gradually 
acquire  confidence  in  this  new  element,  he 
should  not  be  urged  to  plunge  in  against 
his  inclination.  After  wetting  his  nead, 
he  may  wade  in  until  the  water  is  up  to 
his  breast,  then,  turning  toward  the 
shore,  inflate  his  lungs,  and  incline  for- 
ward untU  the  water  covers  his  chin. 
The  head  should  be  thrown  backward, 
and  the  back  hollowed,  and  the  chest  as 
much  as  possible  expanded.  In  swim- 
ming, the  feet  should  be  about  two  feet 
below  the  sur£ice.  The  hands  should  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  breast,  pointing 
forward,  the  fingers  kept  close  together, 
and  the  thumb  to  the  fingers,  so  as  to 
form  a  slightly  hollow  paddle.  Now  strike 
the  hands  forward  as  far  as  possible,  but 
not  bringing  them  to  the  surface ;  then 
make  a  sweep  backward  to  the  hips,  the 
hands  being  turned  downward  and  out- 
ward ;  then  bring  them  back  under  the 
body,  and  with  as  little  resistance  as  may 
be,  to  their  former  position,  and  continue 
as  before. 

The  hands  have  three  motions :  First, 
from  their  position  at  the  breast,  they  are 
pushed  straight  forward;  second,  they 
sweep  round  to  the  hips,  like  an  oar,  the 
closed  and  hollowed  hands  being  the 
paddle  portion,  and  their  position  in  the 
water  and  descent  serving  both  to  propel 
and  sustain  the  body ;  and  third,  they  are 
brought  back  under  the  body  to  the  first 
position. 

Having  learned  these  motions  by  prac- 
ticing them  slowly,  the  pupil  should  pro- 
ceed to  learn  the  still  more  important 
motions  of  the  legs.  These  are  likewise 
three  in  number— one  of  preparation  and 
two  of  propulsion.  First,  the  legs  ai*e 
drawn  up  as  far  as  possible,  by  bending 
the  knees  and  keeping  the  feet  widely 
separated ;  second,  they  are  pushed  with 
force  backward  and  outward,  so  that  they 
spread  as  far  as  possible ;  and  third,  the 
legs  are  brought  together,  thus  acting 
powerfully  upon  the  wedge  of  water 
which  they  inclosed. 

The  motion  in  the  water  should  be  as 
straight  forward  as  possible,  and  the  more 
the  head  is  immersed  the  easier  the  swim- 
ming. Rising  at  every  stroke — breasting^ 
as  it  is  called — is  both  tiresome  and  in- 
elegant. 

All  these  movements  should  be  made 
with  slowness,  and  deliberately,  without 
the  least  flurry.  The  learner  will  soon 
breathe  naturally,  and,  as  the  motions  are 


really  natural,  he  will  not  bo  long  in  ac* 
quiring  them.  If  he  draw  in  his  breath 
as  he  rises,  ^md  breathe  it  out  as  he  sinks, 
he  will  time  his  strokes,  and  avoid  swal- 
lowing water.  Those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  fresh  water  must  be  particu- 
larly careful  when  they  go  into  the  sea, 
the  water  of  which  is  very  nauseous. 

Plunging  or  Diving, — ^In  leaping  into 
the  water,  feet  first,  which  is  done  from 
rocks,  etc.,  the  feet  must  be  kept  close 
together,  and  the  arms  either  held  close 
to  the  side  or  over  the  head.  In  diving 
head-foremost,  the  hands  must  be  put  to- 
gether, so  as  to  divide  the  water  before 
the  head.  The  hands  are  also  in  a  proper 
position  for  striking  out. 

It  is  wonderful  now  easy  the  swimmer 
directs  his  course  under  water.  If  he 
wishes  to  go  down  or  come  up,  or  swim 
to  the  right  or  left,  he  has  but  to  bend  his 
head  and  body  in  that  direction,  and,  after 
a  little  use,  he  will  do  this  almost  uncon- 
sciously, as  if  his  movements  were  the  re- 
sult of  volition  alone. 

In  descending  in  the  water,  bend  the 
head  so  as  to  bring  the  chin  near  the 
breast,  and  curve  the  back  in  the  same  di- 
rection ;  in  ascending,  hold  back  the  head 
and  hollow  the  back.  In  swimming  over 
the  surface,  look  up  to  the  sky ;  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  dive  beneath  the  surface  in 
this  position. 

Swimming  in  Deep  Water,  —  In  the 
swimming  schools  of  Prussia,  the  pupils 
are  taught  in  deep  water,  sustained  by  a 
belt  and  a  rope  attached  to  a  pole,  which 
the  teacher  holds  as  a  lever  over  a  railing. 
The  motions  of  the  arms,  then  of  the  le?s, 
and  then  both  together,  are  practiced  by 
word  of  command,  like  military  exercises. 
The  support  is  given  as  required.  After 
a  few  lessons  the  pole  is  dispensed  with, 
then  the  rope ;  but  the  pupil  is  still  kept, 
until  proficient,  within  reach  of  the  pole. 
This  mode  of  learning  to  swim  is  like  that 
practiced  in  teaching  boys  to  ride  in  the 
circus.  A  rope,  fastened  to  a  belt,  passes 
through  a  ring  in  the  saddle,  and  the  end 
is  held  by  the  riding-master  in  the  center 
of  the  ring.  If  the  boy  falls,  his  teacher 
has  only  to  draw  upon  the  rope,  and  he  is 
secure  from  danger,  and  ready  to  spring 
to  his  feet  again. 

Those  who  are  learning  to  swim  in 
shallow  water,  and  without  a  teacher,  may 
find  an  advantage  in  the  following  method : 
When  the  learner  has  ao<}uirea  some  fa- 
cility in  swimming,  and  wishes  to  try  to 
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8wim  ont  of  his  deptb,  he  should  first  ven- 
ture to  cross  a  stream  which  may  be  a  foot 
or  two  overhead  in  the  middle.  He  must 
not  be  alarmed  at  not  feeling  ground  under 
his  feet,  or  make  quick  and  short  strokes, 
and  breathe  at  the  wrong  time,  so  that  he 
involuntarily  swallows  water — all  which 
mishaps,  of  course,  increase  the  hurry  and 
agitation,  and  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
get  back  to  shore.  Learners  should,  there- 
lore,  never  venture  out  of  their  depth 
without  having  first  practiced  such  dis- 
tances only  as  they  are  cei*tain  they  can 
accomplish  ;  for,  if  they  can  swim  eight  or 
ten  yards  without  allowing  iheir  feet  to 
touch  the  bottom,  they  can  fearlessly  at- 
tempt to  cross  a  deep  stream  of  only  half 
that  width,  and  so  on,  increasing  the  dis- 
tance by  degrees ;  they  will  thus  progres- 
sively attain  presence  of  mind,  and  find 
that  the  deeper  the  water  the  greater  is 
its  sustaining  power,  and  the  easier  they 
will  be  enabled  to  swim  in  it. 

Treading  Water, — ^This  is  a  favorite  po- 
sition in  the  water,  and  useful  as  a  means 
of  resting  in  swimming  long  distances. 
The  position  is  perpendicular ;  the  hands 
are  placed  upon  the  hips  or  kept  close  to 
the  side  to  assist  in  balancing  the  body, 
being  moved,  like  fins,  at  the  wrist  only ; 
the  feet  are  pushed  down  alternately,  so 
as  to  support  the  head  above  water,  and 
the  body  may  be  raised  in  this  way  to  a 
considerable  extent.  While  in  this  posi- 
tion, if  the  head  be  thrown  back  so  as  to 
bring  the  nose  and  month  uppermost,  and 
the  chest  somewhat  inflated,  the  swimmer 
may  sink  till  his  head  is  nearly  covered, 
and  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  this 
positioa  without  motion,  taking  care  to 
breathe  very  slowly. 

Upright  Swimming — System  of  Ser- 
ivardi, — ^Bernardi,  an  Italian  teacher  of 
swimming,  who  has  written  a  treatise  up- 
on the  subject,  waimly  recommends  the 
upright  position  in  swimming  as  being  in 
conformity  with  the  accustomed  move- 
ments of  the  limbs,  from  the  freedom  of 
the  hands  and  arms,  greater  facility  of 
breathing,  and  less  risk  of  bein^  caught 
hold  of  by  persons  struggling  in  the  water. 

Though  this  method  can  never  super- 
sede that  taught  by  nature  and  the  frog — 
her  best  professor — it  may  be  practiced 
for  variety's  sake.  The  great  difficulty  is 
in  keeping  the  head  j^roperly  balanced, 
for  whichever  way  it  inclines  over  goes 
the  body. 

Side  -  Svoimming.  —  In   swimming   on 


either  side  the  motions  of  the  legs  have 
no  alternation,  but  are  performed  as  usual. 
To  swim  on  the  left  side,  lower  that  side, 
which  is  done  with  the  slightest  efibrt,  and 
requires  no  instruction;  then  strike  for- 
ward with  the  left  hand  and  sideways 
with  the  right,  keeping  the  back  of  the 
latter  to  the  front,  with  the  thumb  side 
downward,  so  as  to  act  as  an  oar.  In 
turning  on  the  other  side,  strike  out  with 
the  right  hand,  and  use  the  left  as  an  oar. 
To  swim  on  each  side  alternately,  stretch 
out  the  lower  arm  the  instant  that  a 
strike  is  made  by  the  feet,  and  strike  with 
the  other  arm  on  a  level  with  the  head  at 
the  instant  that  the  feet  are  urging  the 
swimmer  forward ;  and  while  the  upper 
hand  is  carried  forward  and  the  feet  are 
contracted,  the  lower  hand  must  be  drawn 
toward  the  body.  This  method  is  full  of 
variety,  and  capable  of  great  rapidity,  but 
it  is  also  very  fatiguing. 

Thrusting. — ^This  a  very  beautiful  vari- 
ety of  this  exercise,  and  much  used  by 
accomplished  swimmers.  The  legs  and 
feet  are  worked  as  in  ordinary  swimming, 
but  the  hands  and  arms  very  differently. 
One  arm  (say  the  right)  should  be  lifted 
wholly  out  of  the  water,  thrust  forward 
X6  the  utmost  reacliing,  and  then  dropped 
upon  the  water  with  the  hand  hollowed, 
and  then  brought  back  by  a  powerful 
movement,  pulling  the  water  toward  the 
opposite  armpit.  At  the  same  time,  the 
body  must  be  sustained  and  steadied  by 
the  left  hand  working  in  a  small  circle, 
and  as  the  right  arm  comes  back  fi'om  its 
far  reach  to  the  armpit,  the  lefl  is  carry- 
ing in  an  easy  sweep  fiom  the  breast  to 
the  hip.  The  left  arm  is  thrust  forward 
alternately  with  the  right,  and  by  these 
varied  movements  great  rapidity  is  com- 
bined with  much  ease. 

Swimming  on  the  Back. — This  is  the 
easiest  of  all  modes  of  swimming,  because 
in  this  way  a  larger  portion  of  the  body  is 
supported  by  the  water.  It  is  very  useful 
to  ease  the  swimmer  from  the  greater  ex- 
ertion of  more  rapid  methods,  and  espe- 
cially when  a  long  continuance  in  deep 
water  is  unavoidable.  The  swimmer  can 
turn  easily  to  this  position,  or,  if  learning, 
he  has  but  to  incline  slowly  backward, 
keeping  his  head  on  a  line  with  his  body, 
and  letting  his  ears  sink  below  the  surface ; 
then  placing  his  hands  upon  his  hips,  he 
can  push  himself  along  with  his  feet  and 
legs  with  perfect  ease  and  considerable 
rapidity. 
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The  hands  may  be  nsed  to  assist  in  pro- 
pelling in  this  mode  by  bnnging  them  up 
edgewise  toward  the  armpits,  and  then 
pushing  them  down,  the  fingers  fronting 
mward,  and  the  thumb  part  down.  This 
is  called  "  winging.'* 


The  hands  may  be  used  at  discretion, 
the  application  of  force  in  one  direction, 
of  course,  giving  motion  in  the  other ;  and 
the  best  methods  are  soon  learned  when 
once  the  pnpil  lias  acquired  confidence  in 
his  powers  of  buoyancy. 


•*^»^ 
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LAYS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  CROMWELL  AND  THE  NONCONFORMIST  HEROES.' 


PtJBiTANisM  and  Nonconformity  have 
not  been  often  made  the  subjects  of  poet- 
ry; yet  they  have  always  seemed  to  us 
to  have  in  their  history  plenty  of  material 
both  for  the  drapery  of  the  tale  and 
the  vehement  utterance  of  the  striking 
fact.  The  volume  we  introduce  some- 
what surreptitiously  to  our  readers, 
since  it  was  not  sent  to  us,  and  very 
likely  was  only  written  or  published  for 
the  behoof  of  a  very  limited  circle  indeed. 
Modesty  well  becomes  the  writer ;  for  his 
lays  are  far  enough  from  equal  to  the 
worth  and  grandeur  of  the  various  themes. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  if  they  do  not 
owe  much  to  the  inspiration  of  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  lays,  they  were,  at  any  rate  sug- 
gested by  those  of  Professor  Aytoun. 

We  have  oureelves  never  entertained 
any  very  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ay- 
toun's  lays.  Some  fnends  of  ours,  who 
have  tough  Nonconformist  hearts,  con- 
joined with  cultured  sensibilities,  have 
professed  to  us  their  admiration  of  them. 
To  us  they  have  ever  seemed  a  dreary 
maundering  of  nonsense  and  falsehood  in 
verse,  after  the  Professor's  best  fashion. 
Tliey  want  incident,  and  movement,  and 
sparkling  point,  and  pith.  The  topics 
are  chosen  from  the  least  known,  and 
therefore  least  regarded,  circumstances 
of  the  history.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  as- 
sert that,  among  the  ranks  of  the  Cavaliers, 
and  the  followers  of  Montrose,  there  were 
to  be  found  no  incidents  of  nobility  and 
darmg.  Indeed,  we  wish  that  the  author 
of  the  volume  before  us  had  a  little  ex- 


*  Layt  and  Legends  of  Konconformitt  Heroes, 
Privately  printed. 


panded  the  idea  to  do  fitting  honor  to 
some  scenes  and  names  consecrated  to 
veneration  for  loyalty  and  law.  But  wo 
admit  the  difficulty  of  such  a  task.  The 
Stewarts,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Aytoun's 
veneration,  were  a  worthless  race.  They 
were  all  baptized  into  the  name  of "  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  ;»♦  and  a 
baptism  in  their  font  is  not  a  dedication 
service  likely  to  lead  poor  souls  to  much 
good.  Loyalty  to  law,  and  to  usage,  and 
custom,  especially  loyalty  to  the  sover- 
eign, is  very  beautiful  and  touching,  and 
most  sentimentally  charming ;  but  loyalty 
to  conscience,  and  pniity,  and  justice,  and 
righteousness — these  also  are  charming. 

We  have  often  grieved  that  no  writer 
has  been  found  to  commemorate,  in  fitting 
words,  the  prisons  of  the  martyrs,  their 
lives,  and  their  death-places,  and  their 
memories;  and,  we  must  even  say,  we 
are  thankful  for  so  much  as  we  have  got 
out  of  the  present  writer,  only  regretting 
that  what  we  have  has  not  a  higher  quali- 
ty to  recommend  it,  so  that  we  might 
even  beg  of  him  to  emerge  from  his  ano- 
nymousness  and  obscurity,  or  at  any  rat<) 
to  give  these  private  and  evidently  all  too 
carelesslv-written  and  uncorrected  lays  to 
the  world.  His  style  sadly  lacks  quiet 
and  compression.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  most  of  these  pages  have  been 
written  many  years,  and  evidently  too 
much  beneath  tne  influence  of  spasmodic 
models.  We  counsel  our  young  friend  to 
read  *'  Helps''  for  his  En^isb,  and  to  kindle 
his  fire  from  the  fuel  of  Homer,  and  so  be- 
gin again,  and  a  few  years  hence  give  us 
some  more  lays  and  legends. 
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However,  such  as  they  are,  we  do  pro- 
pose to  introduce  several  of  them  to  the 
eye  of  the  reader  who  may  be  courteous 
enough  to  the  author  to  bear  with  his  at- 
tempts, less  for  what  they  are  than  for 
the  subjects  they  attempt  to  commemor- 
ate. Of  course,  iu  a  volume  upon  Non- 
oonformbt  Heroes,  the  mighty  soldier  of 
Puritanism,  Cromwell,  stands  forth  no 
doubt  the  foremost  man,  as  usual.  Our 
author  devotes  to  him  some  pages  of  eu- 
logistic and  elucidatory  writing ;  and,  al- 
though so  much  has  been  said,  and  is 
said  still,  upon  him,  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  danger  that  too  much  will  be 
said.  The  process  of  conversion  has  been 
long  in  working ;  but,  at  last,  brief  and 
rapid.  Opposite  theories,  however,  may 
be  found  still.    Our  author  says : 

**  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  he  saw  the 
destinies  of  the  contest,  and  from  among  the 
freeholders  and  their  sons  in  his  o^n  neigh- 
borhood he  formed  his  immortal  troop  of  Iron- 
sides— those  men  who  in  many  a  well-fought 
field  tuned  the  tide  of  conflict — men  who  jeop- 
ardized their  lives  on  the  high  places  of  the 
field.  These  men  were  peculiarly  molded; 
their  training  was  even  more  religious  than  mi- 
litary ;  they  were  men  of  position  and  charac- 
ter. Oliver  preached  to  them,  prayed  with 
them,  directed  their  vision  to  all  the  desperate 
and  difficult  embroilments  of  the  times.  These 
men  were  Puritans  all ;  Independents ;  men 
who,  however  horrible  it  may  be  to  our  more 
Christian  notions,  used  their  Bible  as  a  match- 
lock, and  relieved  their  guard  by  revolving 
texts  of  holy  writ,  and  refreshed  their  courage 
by  draughts  from  God*s  Book. 

"  Oliver  said,  at  a  later  time,  he  saw  that  all 
the  Cavaliers  were  a  dissipated  race  of  godless 
men  ;  there  could  be  no  hope  for  success  but  in 
religious  and  godly  men.  He  allied  the  cause 
of  Puritanism  with  such  an  enthusiasm,  such  a 
blaze  of  martial  glory,  that — indeed  they  could 
be  no  other  than*  irresistible — ^they  grasped  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  God;  they 
held  communion  with  the  skies,  these  men. 
What  I  shall  we  compare  Tancreds  and  Ivan- 
hoes,  and  Red  Cross  Knights  with  these  reali- 
ties—  this  band  of  Puritan  Havelocks?  Not 
soldiers  of  a  tournament  were  they;  in  very 
deed,  fighting  against  principalities,  and  powers, 
and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places — piety 
exasperated  to  enthusiasm,  and  blazing  at  last 
into  warlike  madness  I  Then,  the  civil  war  was 
up  in  earnest,  and  Oliver  soon  found  work. 
Since  the  last  civil  wars,  the  battles  of  the 
Roses,  several  generations  had  passed  away, 
and  England  had  grovm  in  wealth  and 
power;  but  widely  different  were  the  inter- 
ests represented  by  the  two  contests  to 
the  mind ;  this  was  the  struggle,  indeed,  with 
the  last  faint  life  of  feudalism.    In  some  sort 


the  contest  of  the  city  and  the  castle  was  re- 
presented even  by  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  but 
much  more  here ;  and  hence  over  the  whole 
land  soon  passed  the  echoes  of  strifa  Old  vil- 
lages that  had  slept  quietly  for  centuries  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  church  spire  or  tower ; 
old  halls,  ffunous  for  the  good  cheer  and  the 
merry  songs  of  roystering  Christmas  time; 
fields,  spreading  wide  with  the  rich  herbage 
and  green  meadow-land — all  these  were  dyed 
with  olood.  The  river  that  had  for  ages  crept 
lazily  along  through  the  woodland  became 
choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  crim- 
soned with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  Winding 
round  many  a  graceful  bend  of  road  where  na- 
ture had  touched  the  scene  with  tenderness,  the 
Roundhead  clad  in  iron,  saw  the  waving  plume 
of  the  Cavalier.  Soon  the  two  straggling  parties 
were  locked  in  deadly  conflict,  and  the  spot  be- 
came memorable  for  ages  after  for  the  blood 
shed  in  a  skirmish  which  could  not  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  a  battle.  Throughout  the  land 
family  ties  were  severied ;  every  where  a  man^s 
foes  were  they  of  his  own  household.  '  Old  ar- 
mor came  down  from  a  thousand  old  walls,  and 
clanked  upon  the  anvils  of  every  village  smithy;* 
^  boot  and  saddle '  was  the  order  of  the  day  and 
night ;  every  buff  coat,  and  every  piece  of  steel 
that  could  turn  or  deal  a  blow,  became  of  value. 
Even  the  long-bow,  the  brown  bill,  and  the 
cross-bow,  resumed  their  almost  forgotten  use ; 
rude  spears,  and  common  staves,  and  Danisn 
clubs,  assumed  the  rank  of  weapons.  The 
trumpets  of  the  Cavaliers  rang  out  fearlessly 
through  the  half  of  England,  and  thrilled  the 
spirits  of  the  people  with  the  cries  of  Loyalty  ; 
responded  to  by  the  shrill  blast  of  the  Round- 
head, and  the  cry  of  Liberty,  ^  Those,*  says 
Carlyle,  '  were  the  most  confused  months  Eng- 
land ever  saw ;  in  every  shire,  in  every  parish, 
in  court-houses,  ale-houses,  churches,  and  mar- 
kets, wheresoever  men  were  gathered  together, 
England  was,  with  sorrowful  confusion  in  every 
fiber,  tearing  itself  into  hostile  halves,  to  carry 
on  the  voting  by  pike  and  bullet  henceforth.* 
*  The  spirit  of  war  stalked  forth ;  many  times 
we  find  the  record  of  men  who  slew  an  enemy, 
and  found  a  parent  in  the  corpse  they  were 
about  to  spoil.  The  face  of  nature  became 
changed,  and  peacefiil  homesteads  and  quiet 
villages  assumed  a  rough,  hostile  look ';  and  the 
old  fiuniliar  scenes  rang  with  the  fatal,  fasci- 
nating, bugle-notes  of  war.  Every  house  of 
strength  became  a  fortress,  and  evexy  household 
a  garrison.*  ** 

*'  Romance  and  poetry  have  woven  gay  gar- 
lands, and  sung  highly-wrought  and  glowing 
melodies  around  the  achievements  of  knight- 
hood and  chivalry;  but  romance  and  poetry 
shrink  back  startled  and  appalled  before  the 
deeds  of  the  mighty  Puritan  heroes — the  Iron- 
sides of  Cromwell  The  carnal  mind  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century  has  succeeded  in  defiicing  the 
features,  and  soiling  the  &ir  fame  of  the  Knight- 
hood of  Puritanism :  but  do  you  not  think  that 
the  Soldiers  of  the  Cross  may  deserve  words  as 
eloquent,  and  songs  as  soul-kindling,  as  those 
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which  echoed  around  the  rabble  rout  of  the 
strange  Red  Cross  Knights  of  Normon  feudal- 
ism T 

Our  author,  we  should  think,  is  no 
peace  man ;  if  so,  then  a  very  inconsist- 
ent one,  for  many  of  his  pages  are  devot- 
ed to  the  description  of  tne  great  Puritan 
battle-fields : 

"It  was  Marston  that  first  developed  the 
power  of  Cromwell  on  the  field — I  know  the 
spot  well;  I  know  the  little  village  of  Long 
Marston  well — Marston  Moor,  seven  miles  from 
York.  How  came  that  battle  to  be  fought  at 
all  ?  The  old  city  of  York  is  a  venerable  city, 
crowned  with  its  tiara  of  proud  towers,  and 
stands  like  an  old  queen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse.  And  it  has  witnessed  memorable  things 
in  the  course  of  its  history ;  but  not  one  more 
memorable  than  that  great  fight  in  which,  for 
the  first  time,  the  genius  of  Cromwell  rose  tri- 
umphant and  complete  upon  the  field.  York, 
the  old  city,  was  in  possession  of  the  Royalists ; 
and  so  weak  were  they,  that  it  seemed  tiie 
Roundhead£i,  who  lay  encamped  before  the  city, 
must  soon  find  an  entrance  there.  But  just 
then  the  fiery  Rupert  came  plunging  across  the 
Lancashire  Hills,  with  twenty  thousand  of  the 
flower  of  the  Royalist  and  Cavalier  army,  and 
the  Puritan  forces  drew  out  to  Marston  Moor. 
Had  Rupert  contented  himself  with  relieving 
and  succoring  York,  the  whole  tide  of  conflict 
might  have  been  different ;  but  he  did  not  know 
the  strength  of  his  foes.  Charles,  indeed,  had 
written  to  him,  *  If  York  be  lost,  I  shall  esteem 
my  crown  to  be  little  less '  than  lost  There, 
outside  of  the  city,  lay  the  Royalist  army,  lay 
the  protecting  host  of  Rupert ;  and  there,  yon- 
der along  the  Moor,  the  armies  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, a  calm  summer  evening,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  l&i4.  I  can  scarcely  even  now 
think  that  Rupert,  even  with  his  madness, 
could  have  wished  to  hazard  a  battle  when  the 
advantage  so  decidedly  his  own  could  only  have 
been  hazarded  and  risked  by  conflict ;  and  yet 
let  us  recollect  that  the  letter  of  Charles  to  him 
was  carried  by  him  on  his  heart  to  the  day  of 
his  death  as  his  warrant  for  that  well-fought 
fatal  fiel4 ;  and  he  did  not  know  the  strength 
of  that  army  of  yeomen  and  volunteers;  above 
all,  he  did  not  know  Cromwell.  The  evening 
of  the  day  closed  in  gloom,  the  heavens  were 
covered  with  clouds,  thick,  black  murky  masses 
svrept  over  the  sky.  Hymos  of  triumph  rose 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Roundheads  and  the  Par- 
liament, while  Prince  Rupert  would  have  a 
sermon  preached  before  him  and  the  army,  and 
his  chaplain  took  a  text  which  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge the  issue  of  the  morrow,  from  Joshua: 
'  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods, 
he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he  shall  know ;  if  it  be 
in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression  against  the 
Lord,  save  us  not  this  day.'  Still,  dark,  and 
^oomy,  and  more  gloomy,  fell  the  evening; 
thunder  pealed  along  the  heavens,  and  the 
forked  flame  glanced  on  the  terrible  mass  of 


iron*clad  men.  Between  the  two  armies  lay  a 
drain.  On  the  opposite  bank  to  the  Royalist 
forces  in  the  center  stood  Leven  and  Fairfax, 
the  commanders  of  the  Parliament ;  on  the  left 
yonder,  Cromwell  with  his  Ironsides.  Rupert 
had  with  wild,  furious,  characteristic  energy 
fallen  upon  that  center,  and  his  life-guards  had 
scattered  and  routed  them,  so  that  amidst  the 
storm  of  shot,  the  maddening  shouts,  the  thun- 
dering hoof^  pursuing  and  pursued,  they  swept 
across  yonder  field,  cutting  down  remorselessly 
all,  scattering  the  whole  host  like  leaves  before 
the  storm-wind.  Goring,  the  other  RoyaL'st  gene- 
ral, was  not  idle ;  his  desperadoes  charged  on, 
and  with  wild  tumultuous  rout  they  hewed 
down  the  fugitives  by  scores ;  two  thirds  of  the 
field  were  gained  for  Rupert  and  for  Charles. 
Fairfax  was  defeated,  he  fled  through  the  field, 
through  the  hosts  of  the  Cavaliers,  who  sup- 
posed him  to  be  some  Royalist  general,  he  post- 
ed on  to  Cawood  Castle,  arrived  there,  and  in 
the  almost  or  entirelv  deserted  house,  he  un- 
booted  and  unsaddled  himself  and  went  like  a 
wise  old  soldier  to  bed.  Leven,  the  brave  old 
Leslie,  was  a  prisoner.  But  amidst  all  that  rout 
the  carnage  and  flying  confusion,  o^£  man  held 
back  his  troops.  Cromwell  there  to  the  left, 
when  he  saw  how  the  whole  Royalist  force  at- 
tacked the  center,  restrained  the  fiery  impa- 
tience of  bis  Ironsides,  he  drew  them  off  still 
further  to  the  left,  his  eye  blazed  all  on  fire,  till 
at  the  moment  he  uttered  his  short,  sharp,  pas- 
sionate word  to  the  troops,  *Chab6b  in  tbs 
NAVE  OF  TH£  MosT  HiOH,'  beneath  the  clouds^ 
beneath  the  storm,  beneath  the  night-heavens 
flving  along,  he  scattered  the  whole  mass. 
You  know  it  was  wondrous  to  see  him  in  those 
moods  of  highly- wrought  enthusiasm,  and  his 
watchword  always  struck  along  the  ranks. 
*  Truth  and  Peace*  ho  thundered  along  the 
lines;  *  Truth  and  Peace'  in  answer  to  the 
Royalist  cry  of  *  God  and  the  King.*  *  Upon 
them — upon  them.*  That  hitherto  unknown 
man  and  his  immortal  hosts  of  Puritans  poured 
upon  the  Cavaliers.  The  air  was  alive  with  ar- 
tillery. Cromwell  seized  the  very  guns  of  the 
Royfdists,  and  turned  them  upon  themselves. 
Thus,  when  the  Royalists  returned  from  the 
scattering  the  one  wing  of  their  foes,  they  found 
the  grouud  occupied  by  victors.  The  fight  was 
fought  again,  but  fought  in  vain ;  in  vain  was 
Rupert's  rallying  cry:  *For  God  and  for  the 
Ring  !*  Through  the  black  and  stormy  night 
was  seen  the  gleaming  steel  of  other  hostile 
lines.  The  Cavaliers  were  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  plain — over  the  country ;  while, 
amidst  the  thousands  of  the  dead  lying  there, 
the  shattered  carriages,  Rupert  made  the  last 
effort  of  flying  from  the  field  to  York ;  across 
the  bean-field,  over  the  heath,  the  agonized 
young  fieryheart.  made  his  way.  And  there 
amidst  the  gathering  silence,  and  amidst  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  rises  the  magnificent  genius 
of  CromwelL'* 

In  a  more  advanced  part  of  the  volumo 
we  have  another  battle-field  : 
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'*  On  the  field  of  Marston  the  genius  of  Crom- 
well shone  forth  for  the  first  time,  amazing  by 
its  majesty  alike  the  army  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  King.    On  *the  field  of  Nasebt  the 
baton  of  Cromwell  struck  down  the  scepter 
from  tho  hand  of  Charles,  nerer  in  his  day  to  be 
lifted  by  royal  hands  again.    Naseby,  you  know, 
is  a  little  village  town  in  Leicestershire,  near 
Market  Harborough,  and  remains,  I  understand, 
to  this  day  very  much  what  it  was  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  in  June,  1646.    A  wide,  wary, 
open  country  it  is ;  between  two  hills  lies  the 
field — spot  of  battle,  spot  of  doom,  '  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  *  to  how  many  brave  men. 
They  still  show  the  old  table  at  Naseby  where 
the  guards  of  Rupert — the  Cavaliers — sat  the 
night  before  the  battle ;  an  old  oak  table,  deeply 
indented  and  stained  with  the  carousals  of  ages. 
The  battle  at  Marston  field  had  closed  about  ten 
at  nighty  the  battle  of  Naseby  began  about  ten 
in  tiie  morning,   a  bright  summer  morning. 
When  they  met  there,  those  two  armies,  amidst 
the  green  heraldry  of  indignant  nature,  beneath 
the  song  of  the  startled  lark,  and  the  gay  varie- 
ties of  the  green  earth,  and  the  dappled  sky, 
and  the  springing  corn — there  rose  the  Royal- 
ists' cry  of '  Queen  Mary,'  answered  by  the  stem, 
gruff  battle-shout  of  the  Ironsides :  '  God  is  with 
us.'    Rupert  knew  that  Cromwell  was  on  the 
field,  and  sought  to  bring  his  troops  against  the 
mighty  Roundhead ;    but  he  found  freton  in- 
stead, a  soldier  who,  afterward,  as  Cromwell's 
Bon-in  law,  exhibited  much  of  the  iron  resolve 
of  his  yet  more  illustrious  father.     If  any  field 
could  have  been  won  by  passion  alone,  Rupert 
would  have  won  not  only  Naseby,  but  many 
another  field ;  but  we  know  that  as  passion  is 
one  of  the  most  frail  elements  of  our  nature,  so 
Rupert  was  one  of  the  most  frail  of  men.     At 
the  head  of  his  Cavaliers,  in  white  sash  and 
plume,  he  indeed  flamed  in  brilliant  gallantry 
over  the  field,  shouting,  *  Queen  Mary,  Queen 
Mary,*  while  the  more  rough  and  unknightly 
soldiers  thundered:  'God  is  with  us,  God  is 
with  us.'    Beholding  Cromwell  fiying  from  one 
part  of  the  field  to  another,  like  lightning, 
oreaking  the  enemy's  lines,  it  might  seem  that 
be  too,  like  Rupert,  was  only  impersonated  pas- 
sion ;  but  his  vision  included  the  whole  field, 
and  held  all  that  passion  in  mastery  and  in 
check.     At  one  moment  a  commander  of  the 
King's,  knowing  Cromwell,  advanced  briskly 
from  the  head  of  his  troops  to  exchange  a  sin- 
gle bullet  with  him.    They  encountered,  their 
pistols  discharged,  and  the  Cavalier,  with  a 
slanting  back-blow  of  the  sword,  cut  the  string 
of  Oliver's  helmet,  or  morion ;   he  was  just 
about  to  repeat  the  stroke,  but  some  of  Crom- 
well's party  passed  by,  rescued  him,  and  one 
of  them  threw  the  head-piece  on  his  saddle ; 
hastily  he  caught  it,  placed  it  on  his  head  the 
wrong  way,  and  so  through  the  day  he  wore  it ; 
and  every  where  his  wonls,  *  God  is  with  us,' 
struck  like  light  over  his  soldiers'  hearts— like 
lightning  over  his  enemies.     What  was  there  in 
the  poor  cry,  *  Queen  Mary' — and  such  a  Mary  I 
to  kindle  feelings  like  that?    Then,  at  last,  the 
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tide  of  the  day  turned,  and  the  Royalists  sunk, 
or  attempted  to  retain  a  retreating  fight  among 
the  gorse  bushes  and  the  rabbit-warrens, 
which  checked  the  Roundheads'  charge.  But 
on  this  field  the  passionate  Rupert,  as  at  Mars- 
ton,  supposed  that  he  had  won  the  day,  and 
thinking  the  victory  all  his  own,  he  clove  his 
way  back  to  the  spot  where  the  poor  hapless 
King  was  cheering  his  dismayed  troopers. 
Yes,  I  can  almost  weep  as  I  hear  that  cry  from 
the  King :  *  One  charse  more,  gentlemen,  one 
charge  more,  and  the  day  is  ours.'  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troopers,  and  a  thou- 
sand prepared  to  follow  him.  One  of  his  cour- 
tiers snatched  his  bridle,  and  turned  him  ttom 
the  path  of  honor  to  that  of  despair.  *  Why,' 
says  one  writer,  ^  was  there  no  hand  to  strike 
that  traitor  to  the  ground  V  Alas  I  if  the  King's 
own  hand  could  not  strike  that  traitor  to  &e 
ground,  was  it  possible  that  another's  could  ? 
Who  would  have  dared  to  have  taken  Crom- 
well's bridle  at  such  a  moment?  And  so  at  the 
battle  of  Naseby  the  crown  fell  from  the  King's 
head,  and  the  scepter  from  his  hand,  and  he 
was  henceforth  never  more  in  any  sense  a  king. 
Poor  King.  *  Who  will  bring  me,'  cried  be  in 
despair,  'this  Cromwell  dead  or  alive?'  Alas  ! 
your  majesty!  Who?" 

In  the  following  estimate  of  Cromwell's 
character  and  intentions  we  see  nothing 
new,  but  it  illustrates  the  enthusiastic 
homage  our  author  pays  to  the  parity  of 
his  hero: 

*'  And  I  think  this  is  the  moment  to  say  two 
or  three  words  upon  that  ever  difficult  problem, 
What  were  Cromwell's  intentions  with  reference 
to  himself  and  to  Charles  ?  I  can  not  see  that 
there  is  foundation  for  any  other  thought  than 
that  Cromwell  especially  intended  to  preserve 
English  law ;  to  him  I  dare  say  a  king  was  not 
more  sacred  than  a  man ;  and  a  lawless  king 
not  so  sacred  as  an  obedient  and  law-keeping 
man.  Yet  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  be  was 
either  beckoned  on  by  any  shades  of  unlawful 
ambition,  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  did  at  one  time  fully  intend  to  save  the  king. 
There  is  an  important  principle  in  Guizot's 
story  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  which  1  be< 
lieve  to  be  substantially  sound  and  just ;  name- 
ly :  '  That  God  dots  not  grant  it  to  the  great 
men  who  have  set  on  disorder  the  foundations 
of  their  greatness,  the  power  to  regulate  at  their 
pleasure  and  for  centuries,  even  according  to 
their  better  desires,  the  government  of  nations.' 
This  is  true  substantially.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  Charles  had  really  set  on  disorder  the 
foundations  of  his  greatness.  The  race  of  men 
who  first  confronted  Charles — Pym  and  Hamp- 
den especially  —  were  men  of  law;  they  no 
doubt  desired  to  see  the  government  settled  in 
a  constitutional  manner.  I  do  not  believe  that 
those  first  actors  were  republicans.  Certainly 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  John  Milton,  and  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  and  Algernon  Sydney,  and  Har- 
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riogton  were  republicans.  To  them  the  great 
thing  that  England  wanted  was  good,  just,  equi- 
table law;  wej  were  men  who  would  have 
made  some  such  arrangement  as  that  which  was 
actuaUy  made  when  William  mounted  the 
throne.  The  Kin^  threw  all  this  desire  into 
a  hopeless  imbroglio.  The  raising  of  his  ban- 
ner, and  the  subsequent  civil  war,  created 
a  hopeless  anarchy.  Cromwell,  although  he 
had  some  education  for  the  law,  and  was  origin- 
ally intended  for  the  legal  profession,  had  little 
of  the  lawyer  in  his  nature.  Casuistries  and 
subtleties  enough  might  spin  their  cobwebs 
through  his  brain,  but  they  were  not  such  as 
lawyers  love,  in  catches  and  in  technicalities. 
Ho  had,  I  believe,  a  strong  love  of  English  jus- 
tice. He  had,  I  believe,  a  resolute  desurc  to  see 
things  established  by  law.  Does  any  one  sup- 
pose that  had  power  or  ambition  been  his  mark, 
he  might  not  have  achieved  it  in  a  &r  readier 
way  than  by  that  sophistical  and  doubtful  Pro- 
tectorate? If  the  King  would  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  saved— if,  I  sav,  he  could  have 
been  honest — ^Cromwell  would  have  served  him 
and  have  saved  him.  And  had  he  not  prized 
the  happiness  of  his  daughter  too  highly,  what 
was  to  prevent  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  of 
Charles  Stuart,  the  exile,  in  which  case  the 
name  of  Cromwell  might  have  been  associated 
with  the  royal  line  of  kings  ?  But  I  think  little 
of  these  thmgs.  Can  you  think  that  that  man 
who  struck  down  the  majesty  of  England  at 
Marston  and  Naseby ;  who  laid  Ireland  groan- 
ing at  his  feet ;  and  crushed  even  the  haughty 
Presbytery  at  Dunbar;  can  you  suppose  that 
any  feelings  of  fear  restrained  him  from  decking 
his  brows  with  the  round  of  sovereignty  ?  That 
the  idea  of  monarchy  came  to  him  again  and 
again,  I  can  well  believe.  But  I  can  believe 
also,  and  do  believe,  that  nothing  but  the 
purity  of  his  own  purposes  restrained  his  hand 
from  grasping  the  crown.  Be  sure  of  this,  no 
fantastic  republican  was  he.  He  knew  the 
mind  of  England  too  well.  He  knew  human 
nature  too  well  He  knew  history  too  well ;  for 
let  us  not  forget  that  he  had  received  the  educa- 
tion of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  and  scholars 
admired  his  magnificent  and  well-selected  libra- 
ry in  a  day  when  the  collection  of  books  was 
not  a  Cushion.    But  having  conquered  Charles, 


he  saw,  of  course,  that  power  and  reqionsibility 
must  reside  somewhere  and  in  some  person. 
Where  ?  In  that  House  whom  he  retamed  in 
existence,  whose  greatest 'Spirits  were  all  dead, 
or,  if  remaining  there  with  their  theories  of  im- 
practicable governments,  framed  on  Grecian 
models  or  Italian  oligarchies,  surrounding  their 
whole  conceptions  with  a  mist  and  a  haze? 
What  that  Long  Parliament  was  fitted  to  be  we 
see  by  what  it  was  when  he  appeared  in  its 
midst,  and  by  what  it  did  when  once  more  it  as- 
sembled and  laid  England  under  so  damnable  and 
disgraceful  a  tyranny,  that  every  nerve  in  Eng- 
lish flesh  thrills  with  pain  and  shame  when  we 
think  that  our  land  has  known  such  atrocious 
and  iniquitous  misrule.  Cromwell,  I  believe, 
all  along  used  the  circumstances  as  they  trans- 
pired as  best  he  could.  What  would  you  have 
had  him  do  ?  When  the  king  was  conquered, 
would  you  have  had  him  place  the  conquered 
tyrant  once  more  upon  the  throne,  without  any 
promise  or  constitution  ?  We  have  seen  that 
there  was  no  reliance  on  his  faith.  What 
then  ?  Charles  Stuart  the  Second— should  he 
place  him  on  the  throne  f  No ;  we  may  well 
believe  that  child  of  light  had  no  fellowship 
with  that  BeliaL  The  house  was  composed  only 
of  about  seventy  members.  They  had  passed 
an  Act  that  they  would  not  be  dissolved  out  by 
their  own  consent  They  would  by  that  Act  have 
been  sitting  there  now.  Cromwell  would  not 
trust  that  weakness.  He  had  also,  I  believe,  no 
great  regard  for  his  own  head ;  still,  I  dare  say, 
he  thought  it  fitted  its  own  neck  very  welL  and 
he  determined  to  do  his  best  to  keep  it  there. 
On  the  whole,  he  saw,  I  believe,  that  the  people 
must  return  to  their  ancient  monarchy;  but 
many  prejudices,  and  much  ill  blood  must  die 
out  first  He  determined  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  England  like  the  sentinel  of  Provi- 
dence, and  he  called  himself  the  Lord  Protector. 
Well  did  he  deserve  the  name." 

That  our  author  has  been  greatly  in- 
debted to  Carlylc  for  his  colors  m  the  fol- 
lowing rendering  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
none  of  our  readers  will  doubt.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  be  has  used  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  his  own : 


"THE    BATTLE    OF    DUNBAR. 

*'  AS  RKCITID  or  OHS  OF  TBI  PUBITJLN  ARXr   IN    1686. 

**  Come  gather  round  this  winter  hearth,  and  I  will  toll  a  tale 
Shall  make  the  coldest  heart  beat  high,  and  blanch  the  tyrant  pale ; 
Shall  bid  all  true  hearts  to  be  strong,  since  truth  can  never  fiiil, 
And  warn  the  oppressor  that  his  hour  comes  floating  on  the  gale. 
I'll  tell  you  how  at.Freedom*s  call,  arose  the  blast  of  war, 
m  tell  you  how  our  Cromwell  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

'*  The  Scots  they  sought  to  conquer  us,  though  we  had  lent  them  aid 
To  rend  the  hated  cassock  off  from  their  own  mountain  plaid : 
Thev  sought  to  gird  our  land  within  the  Presbytery's  shade, 
And  so  to  crown  Charles  Stuart  king,  they  led  their  highland  raid. 
To  crush  our  faith  the  highlands'  clans  came  flocking  near  and  far, 
And  we  were  there  to  conquer  them,  or  perish  at  Dunbar. 
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"  Each  English  heart  that  day  beat  high,  with  hope  and  coarage  rare, 
Such  hope  may  England  ever  have,  to  make  her  foes  despair. 
Tet  heavy  was  the  cannon's  roll,  and  stem  the  trumpet's  blare ; 
It  was  not  fear,  but  laith  to  death — ^7 know,  for  /was  there. 
This  arm  on  many  a  foeman  laid  the  bloody  brand  of  war. 
When  our  Protector,  CromweU,  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

"  Like  sheep  for  slaughter  there  we  lay ;  alas  I  what  power  had  we  ? 
Behind  us  stretohed,  all  drear  and  grim,  the  dread  and  awful  sea ; 
And  there  the  hosts  of  Leslie  lay,  we  could  not  fight  nor  flee ; 
We  only  knew  the  Lord  of  Hosts  would  our  deliyerer  be. 
We  held  his  promise  to  our  hearts,  like  good  news  from  afiir, 
He  saved  on  Marston's  bloody  field,  and  why  not  at  Dunbar  ? 

'*  Then  came  the  night — and  such  a  night  I  the  mists  fell  cold  and  chill, 
The  solemn  tones  of  brooding  winds  were  speaking  on  the  hill. 
The  hum  of  those  two  mighty  hosts  made  stillness  yet  more  still. 
And  girt,  with  mailed  bands,  the  strength  of  e7ery  iron  will 
I  looked  o'er  all  the  cloudy  heayens,  but  could  not  see  a  star, 
As  there  we  lay,  beneath  the  shades  and  cn^s  of  old  Dunbar. 

'*  It  was  a  night  for  daring  deeds  t  dark  clouds,  and  winds,  and  run ; 
The  full  moon  faintly  touched  the  clouds,  then  vailed  her  face  again  ; 
The  sea  mourned  hoarse,  but  audibly — ^'twas  like  a  soul  in  pain ; 
And  phantom  sounds  and  phantom  sights  were  scudding  o'er  the  plain. 
I  looked  o'er  all  the  cloudy  heavens — I  could  not  see  a  star. 
Nor  light,  save  where  a  flickering  torch  shone  o'er  thy  fields,  Dunbar. 

"  We  knew  to-morrow's  sun  would  shine  upon  a  bloody  field, 
We  could  not  hope  that  we  could  make  those  haughty  thousands  yield  ; 
We  could  but  throw  for  our  dear  land,  our  bodies  as  a  shield, 
And  charter  with  our  faith  and  blood  the  &ith  our  fathers  sealed. 
If  conquest  fied  a&r  from  us^  in  this  last  gasp  of  war. 
We'd  leave  our  bones  to  bleach,  for  faith  and  freedom,  at  Dunbar. 

"  The  stertorous  hum  of  drowsy  life  rose  upward  through  the  calm, 
And  midst  it  rose  from  out  the  ranks  some  soldier's  pious  psalm ; 
And  some,  to  quell  their  care,  would  list  the  preacher's  loud  alarm, 
Or  muse  if  they  that  day  might  change  the  hauberk  for  the  palm. 
Thus  mount  the  fiery  chariot,  fVom  the  red  smoke  of  war. 
And  pass  to  take  the  crown  of  joy,  from  thy  dread  field,  Dunbar. 

*^  I  could  not  sleep,  I  could  not  watoh ;  I  passed  the  night  alone. 
I  mused,  I  could  not  sing,  nor  preach,  nor  bide  the  preacher's  tone. 
Eternity  seemed  crowded  there — things  present,  future,  eone  I 
And  diurk  and  light,  each  sat  by  turns  upon  my  spirit's  throne. 
I  knew  by  many  a  well-fought  field,  the  doom  and  dread  of  war, 
But  never  doom  or  doubt  so  deep  as  that  of  old  Dunbar. 

**  We  thought  of  many  a  holy  text,  and  promise  made  of  old. 
Of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  (a  sheep  within  the  fold :) 
And  how  for  Israel's  tribes  the  waves  to  walls  of  safety  rolled. 
When  they,  like  us,  were  hemmed  and  girt  by  foemen  fierce  and  bold. 
We  held  that  story  to  our  hearts,  like  good  news  from  afar. 
The  Lord  would  rise  in  might  for  us,  and  conquer  at  Dunbar. 

**  We  thought  of  him,  the  Captain  strong,  the  mighty  Jerubbaal, 
Who  met  the  Midianitish  host  with  nimibers  small  and  frail ; 
And  while  our  lesser  numbers  lay  along  the  misty  vale, 
That  Gideon's  sword  and  Gideon  s  Lord,  would  o'er  our  foes  prevail. 
And  while  the  moon  rolled  murkily  above  thy  fields,  Dunbar, 
We  thought  of  Him  who  rode  above  old  Israel's  awful  Jah  I 

**  For  me— old  Gideon  haunted  me ! — I  saw  his  gleaming  sword, 
I  heard  the  shout,  I  knew  the  ciy,  I  felt  the  Spirit's  word ; 
I  heard  the  falling  pitohers  break,  with  one  distinct  accord ; 
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I  felt  mj  own  weak  heart  upheld  hj  good  news  from  the  Lord. 

^  Thou  canst  not  fail  in  this  dread  hour/  said  I,  *  0  Lord  of  War  I 

Oh  !  nerve  our  Gideon's  arm  to  strike,  and  conqaer  at  Dunbar  1' 

'*  Should  we  so  false  or  fickle  prove,  or  do  so  mean  ft  thing 
As  hail  *  the  young  man  Charles '  to  be  our  own  anointed  king : 
To  bow  the  knee  to  those  proud  Scots  when  they  their  Prince  should  bring 
His  lecherous,  craven,  coward  glance  along  our  land  to  fling ; 
And  we  to  sink  to  faithlessness,  or  bide  the  blast  of  war, 
Said  I,  No !  let  us  rot  to  death  beneath  thy  difis,  Dunbar. 

"  A  tramp— a  step — and  then  a  voice :  *  Ha  I  Captain,  who  goes  there  ? 
Why,  these,  methinks,  are  precious  hours  to  spend  in  words  of  prayer.' 
Said  I :  *  Lone  hearts  may  catch  the  spark  which  numbers  have  to  share.' 
*  'Tis  well,'  said  he,  and  grasped  my  hand— K)h  I  honor  high  and  rare  I 
It  was  the  Gideon  of  our  hosts,  who  led  our  ranks  to  war. 
Our  mighty  Cromwell  on  his  rounds  the  night  before  Dunbar. 


**  Hark  I  was  not  that  the  bugle's  blast?    I  grasped  a  comrade's  hand  ; 
Again  that  wild,  swift,  piercing  scream — it  swept  along  the  strand ; 
It  fell  like  lightning  in  the  midst  of  Leslie's  mighty  band, 
And  where  with  us  the  heart  lay  cold,  the  breath  of  faith  was  fanned. 
It  was  the  blast  that  summoned  us  to  dare  the  blaze  of  war. 
And  wave  aloft  a  bloody  sword,  high  o'er  thy  field,  Dunbar. 

'*  Shout  answered  shout  I  blast  answered  blast!  amidst  the  twilight  dim. 
The  dark  gray  curtain  of  the  dawn  hung  bodingly  and  grim ; 
'Midst  hailing  shot  and  dying  screams,  arose  the  sacred  hymn. 
My  memory  holds  them — ^I  was  there— else  all  my  senses  swim. 
But  pride  will  pant  within  my  heart,  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war, 
Whene'er  I  think  of  fight  so  dread  and  bloody  as  Dunbar  1 

"  Then  rose  the  hurtling  cannon  shower  along  the  startled  coasts, 
Then  dashed  on  Lambert's  iron-hearts  through  Leslie's  scattered  posts ; 
Then  rose  their  cry,  *  Tns  Covenant  !'  'mid  sneers,  and  taunts,  and  boasts; 
'  Thb  Lord  op  Hosts  I'  our  Captain  cried :  *  The  Lord — The  Lord  or  Hosts.' 
The  Word  that  healed  our  aching  hearts  in  many  an  ancient  scar. 
That  was  the  word  by  which  we  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

*'  'Twas  when  the  storm  of  fight  was  o'er,  the  battle  almost  done, 
From  forth  the  sea,  bevond  the  rocks,  looked  up  the  great  red  sun. 
Our  General  saw  the  flying  hosts — 'Thet  run  I'  he  cried,  *  Thbt  rum  ! 
Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  foes  be  scattered  I'— we  had  won. 
High  o'er  the  plain  his  voice  arose ;  we  heard  it  near  and  far— 
So  our  good  Lord  Protector  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

*'  Then  halting  on  the  battle  plain,  he  raised,  so  clear  and  loud, 
A  psalm  of  praise.     Its  mighty  voice  pealed  o*er  the  awe-struck  crowd ; 
The  warrior  dropped  his  blood-red  sword,  the  helmed  h^  was  bowed ; 
It  reined  the  warrior's  mailed  hand,  and  chocked  the  passion  proud. 
It  stilled  the  clash  of  sounding  swords,  it  stilled  the  passion's  jar ; 
Oh  1  never  saw  the  world  a  field  like  that  of  old  Dunbar  I" 


The  followiog  are  some  of  the  closing 
reflections  of  the  paper  called  CromweU's 
Ikath'Bed: 


t( 


'  Tet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow ;' 
this,  after  all,  must  be  said  even  of  this  great 
and  most  successful  man.  My  conception  of 
him  is  such  that  I  can  well  believe  he  longed  to 
be  at  rest  It  was  an  amazing  work  that  in 
which  he  was  the  actor ;  but  with  what  toil,  and 
endurance,  and  sleepless  energy,  had  he  to  tra- 
vail day  and  night  1    The  honor  of  knighthood 


and  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  forever,  was 
offered  by  a  proclamation,  by  Charles  Stuart, 
from  his  vile,  ragged,  and  filthy  court  in  Paris, 
to  anv  who  would  take  the  life  of  the  Protector; 
and  they  were  many  in  England  who  longed  to 
see  the  mighty  monarch  dethroned.  In  his 
palace-chambers  lived  his  noble  mother,  nearly 
ninety,  now  trembling  at  every  sound  lest  it  be 
some  ill  to  her  noble  and  royal  son. 

'*  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  absence  of  much 
that  seems,  to  our  minds,  happiness  in  those 
Uwt  days.    The  higher  we  go,  brother,  in  the 
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great  kingdom  of  duty,  the  less  we  must  expect 
to  enjoy,  apparently,  in  the  picturesque  villages 
of  happiness.  Ah!  but  the  sense  brightens  and 
sweetens  within ;  for  these  are  they  '  who  taste 
and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good.*  '  Do  you  not 
Bee,*  says  my  anti-Cromwell  friend,  'a  diyioe 
compensation  in  this  of  the  unhappiness  of 
Cromwell  ?'  No,  I  do  not  What,  in  his  old 
age  was  Baxter  happier  ?  or  Vane  ?  or  were  the 
last  days  of  Owen  more  sweetly  soothed?  On 
the  contrary.  Weak  Richard  Cromwell — who 
does  nothing— steps  into  the  by-lanes  of  life, 
and  goes  serenely  off  the  stage.  Would  you 
rather,  then,  be  Richard  than  Oliver — ^rather 
have  Richard's  quiet  than  Oliver's  unrest  ?  It 
is  well  to  sigh  for  calm ;  but  to  sigh  for  it, 
indeed,  we  must  deserve  it  Easy  it  is  for  us 
who  do  nothing  worth  calling  a  deed,  to  take 
our  Rhine  journeys,  to  stand  in  Venice,  or  to 
see  the  broad  sun  shine  on  us  from  Ben  Macdhui 
or  Loch  Lomond,  or  the  moon  rise  over  Gras* 
mere.  But  men  who  have  done  a  thousand 
times  over  our  work  never  know  that  hour  of 
rest  What,  then,  they  are  rewarded  better 
than  we  are  and  shall  bet  No,  thon  caitiff, 
coward  royalist  I  Say  not  to  me,  See,  here  is 
the  life  thou  callest  a  brave  one  going  out  in 
ashes.  What  is  Oliver,  the  just  and  the  holy, 
better  than  I  with  my  songs,  and  my  harloU, 


and  my  dice?  And  I  say,  Thou  poor,  halt,  and 
maimed  rascal,  he  19  every  way  better ;  for  he 
has  peace.  Oh  t  doubtless,  then,  the  hard, 
rough  hand  of  the  old  Marston  and  Naseby  sol- 
dier would  take  once  more  the  gentle  hand  of 
Elizabeth,  clasped  tightly  thirty-eight  years  ago ; 
floods  of  tenderness  would  come  over  him  as 
they  come  over  all  such  men.  In  those  last  days 
it  was  he  said  to  his  Parliament :  *  There  is 
not  a  man  living  can  say  I  sought  this  place — 
not  a  man  or  woman  living  on  English  ground. 
I  can  say,  in  the  presence  of  God,  m  comparison 
with  whom  we  are  like  creeping  ants  upon  the 
earth,  I  would  have  been  gla^  to  have  lived  un- 
der my  woodside,  and  have  kept  a  flock  of 
sheep,  rather  than  have  undertaken  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  this.'  Yes,  you  can  see  him  there, 
in  the  great,  stately  palace,  in  some  quiet  room, 
talking  with  Elizabeth  over  the  old,  free,  healthy, 
quiet  days  at  Huntingdon,  and  St  Ives,  and 
Ely,  and  Ramsey — days,  never,  never  to  be 
known  again,  until  the  deeper  quiet  of  eternity 
is  reached.  Do  you  not  sympathize  with  that 
quiet,  timid,  lady-like  wife,  in  her  dove-like 
beauty,  trembling  near  the  eagle-heart  of  her 
great  husband,  and  wondering  if  he  is  gone  : 
*What  will,  what  can  become  of  me?'  As  I 
walk  in  fancy  through  the  old  palace  chambers, 
I  think  many  such  things  about  them." 


from   Blackwood*!    Magaslne. 
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At  the  summer  assizes  at  Hertford,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  July,  1699,  a  young  bar- 
rister, rising  into  eminence  in  his  profes^ 
sion,  the  son  of  a  baronet  of  ancient  family, 
who  was  one  of  the  representatives,  and 
the  brother  of  a  king's  counsel,  who  was 
the  other  representative  of  the  town  in 
Parliament,  held  up  his  hand  at  the  bar  to 
answer  a  charge  of  murder.  It  was  not 
for  blood,  shed  in  an  angry  brawl  —  it 
was  not  for  vindicating  his  honor  by  his 
sword  in  defiance  of  the  law,  that  Spencer 
Cowper  was  arraigned.  He  was  accnsed 
of  having  deliberately  murdered  a  woman, 
whose  only  fault  was  having  loved  him 
too  devotedly,  and  trusted  him  too  impli- 
citly. He  was  called  upon  to  plead  to  a 
charge  which,  if  proved,  would  not  only 


consign  his  body  to  the  gibbet,  but  his 
name  to  eternal  infamy. 

Sarah  Stout  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
Quaker  maltster  in  the  town  of  Hertford. 
Her  father  was  an  active  and  influential 
supporter  of  the  Cowpers  at  the  elections, 
and  the  kind  of  intimacy  which  ordinarily 
takes  place  under  such  circumstances, 
arose  between  the  families.  Attentions 
highly  flattering  no  doubt  to  their  vanity, 
were  paid  to  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the 
tradesman  by  the  ladies  of  the  baronet's 
family;  and  an  intimacy  arose  between 
Spencer  Cowper  and  Sarah,  which  did  not 
cease  when  she  was  lefb  an  orphan  upon 
the  death  of  her  father,  and  he  became 
the  husband  of  another  woman.  He  ma- 
naged the  little  fortune  which  had  been 
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bequeathed  to  her;  he  occasionally  took 
up  his  abode  (whether  as  a  guest  or  a 
lodger  does  not  appear)  at  her  mother's 
house,  when  business  called  him  to  Hert- 
ford ;  and  he  unhappily  inspired  her  with 
a  violent,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  a 
fatal  passion. 

Never  did  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
CucuUus  nonfdcit  rnwiachum,  or  rather, 
in  this  case,  monachaniy  receive  a  stronger 
confirmation  than  from  the  story  of  poor 
Sarah  Stout.  Stormy  passions  beat  under 
the  dove-colored  bodice,  and  flashed  from 
the  eyes  which  were  shaded  by  the  close 
white  cap  and  poke  bonnet  of  the  Quaker- 
ess. Her  whole  heart  and  soul  were  given 
to  Spencer  Cowper.  A  man  of  sense  and 
honor  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
at  once  have  broken  off  the  connection, 
and  saved  the  girl,  at  the  cost  of  some 
present  suffering,  from  future  guilt  and 
misery.  A  man  of  weak  determination 
and  kind  feelings  might  have  got  hopeless- 
ly involved  in  attempting  to  avoid  inflicting 
pain.  Cowper  did  neither.  He  carried 
on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  her 
under  feigned  names,  and  received  letters 
from  her  breathing  the  most  ardent  pas- 
sion, which  he  displayed  among  his  pro- 
fligate associates.  He  introduced  a  friend 
to  her  as  a  suitor,  and  then  betrayed  to 
that  friend  the  secrets  which,  above  all 
others,  a  man  of  honor  is  bound  to  guard 
with  the  strictest  fidelity.  He  behaved 
as  ill  as  a  man  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  thir- 
teenth of  March,  the  first  day  of  the  spring 
assizes  of  1699,  Spencer  Cowper  arrived 
in  Hertford,  traveling  (as  was  then  the 
custom  of  the  bar)  on  horseback.  He 
went  direct  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stout, 
where  he  was  expected,  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  which  had  been  written,  announc- 
ing his  intended  visit.  He  was  asked  to 
alight,  but  declined  to  do  so,  as  he  wished 
to  show  himself  in  the  town.  He  promis- 
ed, however,  to  send  his  horse,  and  to 
come  himself  to  dinner.  This  promise  he 
kept,  and  having  dined  with  Mrs.  Stout 
and  her  daughter,  he  lefb  the  house  about 
four  o'clock,  saying  that  he  had  business 
in  the  town,  but  that  he  would  return  in 
the  evening.  At  nine  he  returned,  asked 
for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  write  to  his 
wife,  and  had  bis  supper.  Mrs.  Stout,  the 
mother,  went  to  bed,  leaving  Spencer 
Cowper  and  her  daughter  together,  or- 
dera  naving  been  given  to  make  a  fire  in 


his  room.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
Sarah  called  the  servant-girl,  and,  in  Cow- 
per's  hearing,  desired  her  to  warm  his 
bed.  She  went  up-stairs  for  that  purpose, 
leaving  Spencer  Cowper  and  Sarah  alone 
in  the  parlor  together.  As  she  went  up- 
stairs she  heard  the  house-dock  (which 
was  half  an  hour  too  fast)  strike  eleven. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward, 
she  heard  the  house-door  shut  to,  and, 
supposing  that  Cowper  had  gone  out  to 
post  his  letter,  she  remained  warming  his 
bed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 
She  then  went  down-stairs,  and  found  that 
both  Spencer  Cowper  and  her  young  mis- 
tress were  gone. 

The  mother  could  not  be  examined  upon 
the  trial,  as  she  was  a  Quaker,  and  could 
not  take  an  oath.  The  account  of  the 
transactions  of  that  day,  therefore,  rests 
solely  upon  the  evidence  of  Sarah  Walker, 
the  servant,  who  deponed  as  follows : 

'*  May  it  please  you,  my  Lord,  on  Friday  be« 
fore  the  last  assizes,  Mr.  Cowper's  wife  sent  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Stout,  that  she  might  expect  Mr. 
Cowper  at  the  assize  time;  and  therefore  we 
expected  Mr.  Cowper  at  that  time,  and  Accord- 
ingly provided;  and  as  he  came  in  with  the 
judges,  she  asked  him  if  he  would  alight?  He 
said,  'No;  by  reason  I  came  in  later  than 
usual,  I  will  go  into  the  town  and  show  myself,' 
but  he  would  send  his  horse  presently.  She 
asked  him  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  would 
come,  because  they  would  stay  for  him  ?  He 
said  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  would  send  her 
word ;  and  she  thought  he  had  forgot,  and  sent 
me  down  to  know  whether  he  would  please  to 
come  ?  He  said  he  had  business,  and  he  could 
not  come  just  then ;  but  he  came  in  U ss  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  and  dined  there,  and 
he  went  away  at  four  o'clock;  and  then  my 
mistress  asked  htm  if  he  would  lie  there  f  And 
he  answered  yes,  and  ho  came  at  night  about 
nine;  and  he  sat  talking  about  half  an  hour, 
and  then  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  for  that, 
as  he  said,  he  was  to  write  to  his  wife ;  which 
was  brought  him,  and  he  wrote  a  letter;  and 
then  my  mistress  went  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  for  supper  f  He  said  milk,  by  rea- 
son he  had  made  a  good  dinner ;  and  I  got  him 
his  supper,  and  he  eat  it;  after  she  call^  me  in 
again,  and  they  were  talking  together,  and  then 
she  bid  me  make  a  fire  in  his  chamber;  and 
when  I  had  done  so,  I  came  and  told  him  of  it, 
and  he  looked  at  me,  and  made  me  no  answer ; 
then  she  bid  me  warm  the  bed,  which  accord- 
ingly I  went  up  to  do  as  the  clock  struck  eleven ; 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  heard  the 
door  shut,  and  I  thought  he  was  gone  to  convey 
the  letter,  and  staid  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  and  came  down,  and  he  was  gone 
and  she ;  and  Mrs.  Stout,  the  mother,  asked  me 
the  reason  why  he  went  out  when  I  was  warm- 
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ine  his  bed?  And  she  asked  me  for  my  mis- 
tr^  and  I  told  her  I  left  her  with  Mr.  Cow- 
per;  and  I  never  saw  her  after  that,  nor  did  Mr. 
Cowper  return  to  the  house."* 

Cowper,  who  defended  himself  with 
great  ability,  asked  the  witness  in  cross- 
examination  : 

"When  you  came  down  and  missed  your 
mistress,  did  you  inquire  after  her  all  that 

night?  ^ ...     . 

•*^.-_No,  sir,  I  did  not  go  out  of  the  doors ; 
I  thought  you  were  with  her,  and  so  I  thought 
she  would  come  to  no  harm. 

"JTr.  Cowper,— Eere  is  a  whole  night  she 
gives  no  account  of.  Pray,  mistress,  why  did 
you  not  go  after  her  ? 

"J., — My  mistress  would  not  let  me. 

" J/>.  Coteper.— Why  would  she  not  let  you  ? 

*'X-— I  said  I  would  seek  for  her.  *  No,*  bays 
she,  *  by  reason  if  you  go  and  seek  for  her,  and 
do  not  find  her,  it  will  make  an  alarm  over  the 
town,  and  there  may  be  no  occasion.'  "t 


Maternal  solicitude  could  not  be  viery 
strong  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Stout,  or  she 
was  disposed  to  place  a  more  than  ordi 
nary  degree  of  confidence  in  the  discretion 
of  her  daughter  and  young  Cowper.    Sa- 
nih  Stout  was  never  again  seen  alive. 
The  next  morning  her  body  was  found  in 
a  mill-dam  something  less  than  a  mile  dis- 
tant.    Cowper  never  returned  to  Mrs. 
Stout's  ;  he  was  seen  at  an  inn  in  the  town 
at  eleven,  and  arrived  at  other  lodgings, 
which  ho  had  hired  in  the  town  at  a  quar- 
ter past.     Here  the   evidence  ends. — A 
vast  amount  of  testimony  was  given  at  the 
trial,  as  to  whether  the  body  of  the  girl 
floated  or  not;  as  to  whether  a  body 
thrown  into  the  water  after  death  would 
float   or  sink;  but  it  came  to  nothing. 
The  coroner's  inquest  had  been  harried 
over,  and  no  examination  of  the  body  had 
taken  place  till  long  after  decomposition 
had  proceeded  too  far  to  allow  of  any  sa- 
tisfactory result  being  arrived  at. 

In  a  former  number  we  observed  on  the 
effect  of  the  rule  of  law  which  excludes  a 
prisoner  not  only  from  giving  evidence 
on  his  own  behalf,  but  also  from  tender- 
ing himself  for  cross-examination.  If 
Cowper  was  innocent,  that  rule  bore 
hardly  upon  him  in  the  present  case. 
We  will,  however,  give  him  the  full  bene- 
fit of  his  own  account  of  the  matter.  He 
said  J— and  in  this  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  his  brother— that  having 
received  a  pressing  invitation  to  take  up 
his  quarters  during  the  assizes  at  Mrs. 
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Stout's,  he  had  resolved  to  do  so,  his  ob- 
ject being  to  save  the  expense  of  other 
lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  person. of  the 
name  of  Barefoot,  where  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  staying  with  his  brother. 
Finding  that  his  brother  would  be  de- 
tained in  London  by  his  parliamentary 
duties,  he  requested  him  to  write  and 
countermand  the  lodgings  at  Barefoot's. 
This  he  neglected  to  do,  and  on  Spencer 
Co\vper's  arrival  at  Hertford,  he  found 
them  prepared  for  him.  Finding  that  he 
shoula  have  at  any  rate  to  pay  for  these 
lodgings,  which  were  nearer  to  the  court- 
house and  more  commodious  than  Mrs. 
Stout's,  he  determined  to  occupy  them. 
His  account  is  as  follows  : 

**  My  Lord,  as  to  my  coming  to  this  town  on 
Monday,  it  was  the  first  dav  of  the  assizes,  and 
that  was  the  reason  that  brought  me  hither : 
before  I  came  out  of  town,  I  confess,  I  had  a 
design  to  take  a  lodging  at  this  gentlewoman's 
house,  having  been  invited  by  letter  so  to  do  ; 
and  the  reason  why  I  did  not  was  this:  my 
brother  when  he  went  the  circuit,  always  fa- 
vored me  with  the  offer  of  a  part  of  his  lodg- 
ings, which,  out  of  good  husbandry,  I  always 
accepted.    The  last  circuit  was  in  parliament 
time,  and  my  brother,  being  in  the  money- 
chair,  could  not  attend  the  circuit  as  he  used  to 
do  :  he  had  very  good  lodgings,  I  think  one  of 
the  best  in  this  town,  where  I  used  to  be  with 
him ;  these  were  always  kept  for  him,  unless 
notice  was  given  to  the  contrary.     The  Friday 
before  I  came  down  to  the  assizes  I  happened  to 
be  in  company  with  my  brother  and  another 
gentleman,  and  then  I  showed  them  the  letter 
bv  which  I  was  earnestly  invited  down  to  lie  at 
the  house  of  this  eentlewoman  during  the  as- 
sizes, (it  is  dated  the  ninth  of  March  last ;)  and 
designing  to    comply  with  the    invitation,   I 
thereupon  desired  my  brother  to  write  to  Mr. 
Barefoot,  our  landlord,  and  get  him,  if  he  could, 
to  dispose  of  the  lodgings;  for,  said  I,  if  he 
keeps  them  they  must  be  paid  for,  and  then  I 
can  not  well  avoid  l^ing  there.    My  brother  did 
say  he  would  write,  if  he  could  think  on  it ;  and 
thus,  if  Mr.  Barefoot  disposed  of  the  lodgings,  I 
own  I  intended  to  lie  at  the  deceased's  house ; 
but  if  not,  I  looked  on  myself  obliged  to  lie  at 
Mr.  Barefoot's.    Accordingly  I  shall  prove  as 
soon  as  ever  I  came  to  this  town,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  the  assizes,  I  went  di- 
rectly to  Mr.  Barefoot's,  (the  maid  and  all  agree 
in  this,)  and  the  reason  was  I  had  not  seen  my 
brother  after  he  said  he  would  write,  before  I 
went  out  to  London ;  and  therefore  it  was  pro- 
per for  me  to  go  first  to  Mr.  Barefoot's  to  know 
whether  my  brother  had  wrote  to  him,  and 
whether  he  had  disposed  of  his  lodgings  or  not. 
As  soon  as  I  came  to  Mr.  Barefoot's,  I  asked 
his  wife  and  maid-servant,  one  after  another,  if 
they  had  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  to 
unbespeak  the  lodgings ;  they  told  me  no,  that 
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the  room  was  kept  for  us ;  and  I  think  they  had 
made  a  fire,  and  that  the  sheets  were  airing.  I 
was  a  little  concerned  he  had  not  writ;  but 
being  satisfied  that  no  letter  had  been  received, 
I  said  immediately,  as  I  shall  prove  by  several 
witnesses,  If  it  be  so,  I  must  stay  with  you ;  I 
will  take  up  my  lodging  here.  Thereupon  I 
alighted,  and  sent  for  my  bag  from  the  coffee- 
house, and  lodged  all  my  things  at  Barefoot's, 
and  thus  I  took  up  my  lodgings  there  as  usual 
I  had  no  sooner  done  this,  but  Sarah  Walker 
came  to  me  from  her  mistress  to  invite  me  to 
dinner,  and  accordingly  I  went  and  dined  there ; 
and  when  I  went  away,  it  may  be  true  that, 
being  asked,  I  said  I  would  come  again  at  night; 
but  that  I  said  I  would  lie  there,  1  do  positively 
deny ;  and  knowing  I  could  not  lie  there,  it  is 
unlikely  I  should  say  so.  My  lord,  at  night  I 
did  come  again,  and  paid  her  some  money  that 
I  received  from  Mr.  Loftus,  who  is  the  mort- 
gager, for  interest  of  the  two  hundred  pounds  I 
before  mentioned,  (it  was  six  pounds,  odd 
money,  in  guineas  and  half-guineas ;)  I  writ  a 
receipt,  but  she  declined  the  signing  of  it,  press- 
ing me  to  stay  there  that  night;  which  I  re- 
fused, as  engaged  to  lie  at  Mr.  Barefoot^s,  and 
took  my  leave  of  her;  and  that  very  money 
which  I  paid  her  was  found  in  her  pocket,  as 
I  have  heard,  after  she  was  drowned."* 

When  Cowper  recurs,  at  a  later  period 
of  the  trial,  to  the  events  of  that  night, 
he  says : 

*^  Now,  if  your  lordship  pleases,  I  would  ex- 
plain that  part  of  Sarah  Walker  the  maid^s  evi- 
dence, when  she  says  her  mistress  ordered  her 
to  warm  the  bed,  and  I  never  contradicted  it." 

And  after  calling  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  the  warm  expressions  contained 
in  the  letter  he  had  received  from  the 
girl,  he  goes  on : 

**  I  had  rather  leave  it  to  be  observed  than 
make  the  observation  myself,  what  might  be 
the  dispute  between  us  at  the  time  the  maid 
speaks  of  I  think  it  was  not  necessary  she 
should  be  present  at  the  debate ;  and  therefore 
I  might  not  interrupt  her  mispress  or  the  or- 
ders she  gave ;  but  as  soon  as  the  maid  was 
Sme  I  made  use  of  these  objections ;  and  I  told 
rs.  Stout  by  what  accident  I  was  obliged  to 
take  up  my  lodging  at  Mr.  Barefoot^s,  and  that 
the  family  was  sitting  up  for  me ;  that  my  stay- 
ing at  her  house,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  in  all  probability  provoke  the  censure  of 
the  town  and  country,  and  that  therefore  I 
could  not  stay,  whatever  my  inclination  other- 
wise might  be ;  but,  my  Lord,  my  reasons  not 
prevailing,  I  was  foi^ced  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy by  going  to  my  lodging;  so  that  the 
maid  may  swear  true  when  she  says  I  did  not 
contradict  her  orders."! 

It  will  be  observed  that  Cowper  first 
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puts  his  change  of  intention  as  to  staying 
at  Mrs,  Stout's  solely  on  the  ground  of 
having  other  lodgings  on  his  hands.  He 
says  that  until  he  found  those  lodgings 
were  engaged,  he  had  determined  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  Mrs.  Stout's.  The  ques- 
tion  was  simply  one  of  the  cost  of  the 
lodgings.  When,  however,  he  has  to  ac- 
count for  the  servant-girl's  evidence  as  to 
his  consent  to  the  preparations  for  his 
passing  the  night  there,  orders  for  which 
were  given  in  his  presence,  then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  begins  to  talk  of  "  provok- 
ing the  censure  of  the  town  ana  coun- 
try."* It  is  impossible  to  know  what 
took  place  after  the  servant-girl  lefc  the 
room.      Cowper  himself  leaves  it  uuex- 

Elained  whether  he  lefc  Sarah  Stout  in  the 
ouse,  or  whether  she  quitted  it  at  the 
same  time  that  he  did.  The  latter  would 
seem  to  be  the  more  probable  conjecture, 
from  the  fact  that  the  door  was  only 
heard  to  shut  once,  and  it  was  proved 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  shut  the  door 
without  being  heard.  If  Cowper  had 
been  entitled  to  submit  himself  to  cross* 
examination,  these  facts  might  have  been, 
and  probably  would  have  been  explained. 
Here  not  only  the  evidence,  but  the 
whole  substance  of  Cowper's  defense  ends. 
The  trial  was  prolonged  by  an  enormous 
mass  of  testimony,  partly  from  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  medical  profas* 
sion,  and  partly  from  persons  who  had 
seen  great  numbers  of  bodies,  some  of 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  after 
death,  and  others  of  which  had  been 
drowned  in  naval  engagements  and  ship- 
wrecks, as  to  whether  the  fact  of  a  body 
floating  afforded  any  evidence  that  life 
was  extinct  before  it  had  been  thrown  into 
water.  On  this  point  the  evidence  was,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  contradictory,  but 
had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  of 
no  value ;  for  the  question,  whether  Sarali 
Stout's  body  floated  or  sank  was  not  prov- 
ed either  one  way  or  the  other.  It  was 
found  entangled  among  some  stakes  in  the 
mill-dam,  in  a  manner  which  rendered  it 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  supported 
or  kept  down.f    There  was  therefore  no 

State  Trials,  1177. 

See  the  evidence  of  Berry,  Yenables,  Dell, 
e,  Bew,  Edmunds,  Page,  How,  and  Meager,  13 
State  Trials,  1116  to  1122  All  those  witnesses, 
who  were  present  when  the  body  was  found  in 
the  mill-dam.  agree  in  asserting  that  the  body 
"  floated,^'  and  they  no  doubt  believed  what  they 
said,  their  evidence  affording  an  example  of  bow  far 
a  preconceived  idea  will  affect  belief ;  they  describe 
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basis  on  which  to  found  the  scientific  evi- 
dence, and  the  case  against  Cowj^er  rested 
upon  a  very  few  facts,  and  may  be  summed 
up  in  very  few  words.  He  was  the  last 
person  in  Sarah  Stout's  company.  His 
conduct  on  leaving  the  house  was  myste- 
rious and  unexplained.  When  he  left, 
instead  of  going  direct  to  his  lodgings,  he 
went  to  the  Glove  and  Dolphin  Inn  to  pay 
a  small  bill  for  horse-keep.  This  had 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  desire  to 
secure  evidence  of  an  alibu  He  was,  on 
his  own  showing,  embarrassed  by  Sarah 
Stout's  pertinacious  attachment,  and  had 
a  stronger  motive  to  get  rid  of  her  than 
has  sometimes  been  found  sufficient  to 
prompt  men  to  the  most  revolting  crimes. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Cow  per  was  not,  like  Tawell,  a  man 
who  prided  himself  on  his  reputation  for 
the  respectabilities  of  life,  but,  as  well  as 
his  more  celebrated  brother — ^a  man  of 
known  libertinism,  not  likely  to  commit  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  a  disreputable  intrigue.  To 
have  convicted  Cowper  of  murder  upon 
this  evidence  would  have  been,  of  course, 
impossible.  But  the  case  must  ever  re- 
main shrouded  in  the  darkest  mystery. 
If  not  guilty  of  what  the  law  detiocs  as 
murder,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cow- 
por's  conduct  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  unhappy  girl.  When 
the  servant  left  the  room  they  were  on 
the  most  amicable  terms.  Tiiis  is  fixed 
by  the  evidence,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
half-past  ten  by  the  town-clock.  As  the 
clock  struck  eleven,  Cowper  entered  the 


the  body  as  lying  on  the  right  side,  the  head  and 
right  arm  being  driven  between  the  stakes,  which 
were  something  leas  than  a  foot  apart,  by  the  stream. 
Robert  Dew  and  Young,  who  were  called  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  and  who  were  also  present  when  the 
body  was  taken  ont  of  the  water,  assert  equally  po- 
sitlTely  that  the  body  ffanAr.    See  p.  1151.    These 
two  witneeses  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  body 
was  entangled  in  the  stakes  with  more  particularity 
than  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.    The  judge, 
in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  treated  this  eridoDce  like  a 
man  of  sense.     **  I  shall  not  undertake/'  he  said, 
**  to  giTe  you  the  particulars  of  their  evidence  ;  but 
they  tell  you  she  lay  on  her  right  side,  the  one  arm 
up  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  her  body 
under  the  water ;  but  some  of  her  clothes  were  above 
the  water ;  particularly,  one  says,  the  ruf9es  of  her 
left  arm  were  above  the  water.    You  have  heard, 
also,  what  the  doctors  and  surgeons  said,  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other,  concerning  the  swimming  and 
sinking  of  dead  bodies  in  the  water;  but  lean  find 
na  eeriainty  in  it ;  and  I  leave  it  to  your  considera- 
tion.—18  8lt^  Trials^  118S. 


Glove  and  Dolphin  Inn.*  In  that  short 
half-hour  he  had  either  incurred  the  guilt 
of  murder,  or  by  his  unkindness  had  dri- 
ven a  woman,  who  loved  him  with  the 
most  devoted  affection,  to  rush  uncalled 
into  the  presence  of  her  Maker.  Cowper, 
if  not  a  murderer,  which  we  think  he  was 
not,  must,  at  any  rate,  have  been  a  man 
of  a  singularly  cold  and  unfeeling  disposi- 
tion. According  to  his  own  version  of 
the  story,  the  girl,  whom  he  had  left  only 
a  few  moments  before,  immediately  upon 
his  quitting  her,  sought  a  refuge  from  her 
love,  her  sorrows,  and  her  shame,  under 
the  cold  waters  of  the  Priory  river.  On 
tiie  next  morning  he  heard  of  her  fate, 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  send  the 
hostler  from  the  inn  to  her  mother's  house 
for  his  horse,  fearing  lest,  if  the  coroner's 
jury  should  bring  in  a  verdict  of  felo  de 
se^  the  animal  might,  being  found  in  her 
stable,  be  claimed  as  forfeited  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  From  firet  to  last  there  is 
not  one  word  of  tenderness  or  regret.  He 
never  went  near  the  bereaved  mother, 
but  he  attended  the  coroner's  inquest, 
gave  his  evidence  with  the  most  admirable 
coolness,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  on 
circuit  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  taken 
place.  Three  other  persons  were  indicted 
along  with  Cowper  as  the  accomplices  of 
his  crime,  but  against  them  there  was 
not  even  the  shadow  of  a  case.  The 
jury,  after  deliberating  for  about  half  an 
hour,  acquitted  all  the  prisoners. 

The  relations  of  Sarah  Stout  attempted 
to  bring  Cowper  to  a  second  trial  by  means 
of  a  proceeding  now  abolisiied,  entitled 
"The  Appeal  of  Murder."  The  attempt 
fiiiled  through  the  influence  of  the  Cow- 
pers,  who  tampered  with  the  sheriff,  and 
procured  the  destructiou  of  the  writs. 
The  sheriff  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
his  misconduct,  Holt,  the  Chief  Justice, 
severely  animadverting  on  the  foul  play 
which  had  been  employed  to  impede  the 
course  of  justice.f  Cowper  continued  to 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  was  at  last  i-^ed 
to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man 
who  bad  held  up  his  hand  on  an  arraign* 
ment.  for  murder  trying  others  for  the 
same  offense.  He  is  said  to  have  learned 
a  lesson  of  caution  and  mercy  from  his 


*  Evidence  of  Elizabeth  Spurr,  IS  8tat€  Trials, 
1177. 

fLord  Raymond,  vol.  I  576,  R.  v.  Toler.  —  lS 
Btate  Triaht  1199. 
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own  expevience,  and  to  have  been  re- 
markable for  both  those  qualities. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  poor 
Sarah  Stout  would  have  been  allowed 
to  sleep  in  peace  without  having  her 
name  revived,  and  her  sad  story  made 
famous  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
after  her  death.  But  such  was  not  to  be 
lier  fate.  The  opportunity  of  a  double 
fling  at  Quakers  and  Tories  has  been  too 
great  a  temptation  for  Lord  Macaulay. 
It  was  a  right-and-left  shot  at  the  game 
he  loved  best.  Accordingly,  in  the  fifth 
and  concluding  volume  of  bis  History,  in 
that  part  which  we  are  told  by  the  editor 
he  had  left  "  fairly  transcribed  and  revis- 
ed," we  find  four  pages  devoted  to  the 
case  of  that  unhappy  girl.  The  whole 
passage  is  so  eloquent,  so  picturesque,  bo 
ingenious  in  insinuation,  so  daring  in  the 
misrepresentation  of  fiicts  and  the  distor- 
tion of  evidence,  and  affords  so  good  an 
epitome  of  the  best  and  the  worst  qualities 
of  the  author,  that  we  give  it  entire. 

*'  One  mournful  tale,  which  called  forth  the 
strongest  feelings  of  the  contending  factions,  is 
still  remembered  as  a  curious  part  of  the  history 
of  our  jurisprudence,  and  especially  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  medical  jurisprudence.  No  Whig 
member  of  the  Lower  House,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Montague,  filled  a  larger  space  in 
the  public  eye  than  William  Cowper.  In  the 
art  of  conciliating  an  audience,  Cowper  was  pre- 
eminent His  graceful  and  engaging  eloquence 
cast  a  spell  on  juries ;  and  the  Commons,  even  in 
those  stormy  moments  when  no  other  defender  of 
the  administration  could  obtain  a  hearing,  would 
always  listen  to  him.  He  represented  Hertford, 
a  borough  in  which  bis  family  had  considerable 
influence ;  but  there  was  a  strong  Tory  minority 
among  the  electors;  and  he  had  not  won  his 
seat  without  a  hard  fight,  which  had  left  behind 
it  many  bitter  recoUectiona  His  younger  bro- 
ther, Spencer,  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  was 
fast  rising  into  practice  as  a  barrister  on  the 
Home  Girciut 

*'At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent  Quaker  fami- 
ly named  Stout  A  pretty  young  woman  of  this 
family  had  lately  sunk  into  a  melancholy,  of  a 
kind  not  very  unusual  in  girls  of  strong  sensibi- 
lity and  lively  imagination,  who  are  subject  to 
the  restraints  of  austere  religious  societies.  Her 
dress,  her  looks,  her  gestures,  indicated  the  dis- 
turbance of  her  mind.  She  sometimes  hinted 
her  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged. 
She  complained  that  a  canting  waterman,  who 
was  one  of  the  brotherhood,  had  held  forth 
against  her  at  a  meeting.  She  threatened  to  go 
beyond  the  sea,  to  throw  herself  out  of  the  win- 
dow, to  drown  herself.  To  two  or  three  of  her 
associates  she  owned  that  she  was  in  love; 
and  on  one  occasion  she  plainly  said  that 
the  man  whom  she  loved  was  one  whom  she 


never  eould  marry.  In  fact,  the  oljeet  of  her 
fondness  was  Spencer  Cowper,  who  was  al- 
ready married.  She  at  length  wrote  to  him  in 
language  which  she  never  would  have  used  if 
her  intellect  had  not  been  disordered.  He,  like 
an  honest  man,  took  no  advantage  of  her  un- 
happy state  of  mind,  and  did  his  best  to  avoid 
her.  His  prudence  mortified  her  to  such  a  de* 
gree  that  on  one  occasion  she  went  into  fits.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  see  her 
when  he  came  to  Hertford  at  the  spring  assizes 
of  1699,  for  he  had  been  intrusted  with  some 
money  which  was  due  to  her  on  mortgage.  He 
called  on  her  for  this  purpose  late  one  evening, 
and  delivered  a  bag  of  gold  to  her.  She  pressed 
him  to  be  the  guest  of  her  family,  but  he  ex- 
cused himself  and  retired.  The  next  morning 
she  was  found  dead  among  the  stakes  of  a  mill- 
dam  on  the  stream  called  the  Priory  river. 
That  she  had  destroyed  herself  there  could  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  The  coroner^s  inquest 
found  that  she  had  drowned  herself  while  in  a 
state  of  mental  derangement.  But  the  family 
was  unwilling  to  admit  that  she  had  shortened 
her  own  life,  and  looked  about  for  some  body 
who  might  be  accused  of  murdering  her.  The 
last  person  who  could  be  proved  to  hav^  been 
in  her  company  was  Spencer  Cowper.  It 
chanced  that  two  attorneys  and  a  scrivener, 
who  had  come  down  from  town  to  the  Hertford 
assizes,  had  been  overheard,  on  that  unhappy 
night  talking  over  their  wine  about  the  charms 
and  flirtations  of  the  handsome  Quaker  girl,  in 
the  light  way  in  which  such  subjects  are  some- 
times discu^ed  even  at  the  circuit  tables  and 
mess  tables  of  our  more  refined  generation. 
Some  wild  words,  susceptible  of  a  double  mean- 
ing, were  used  about  the  way  in  which  she  had 
jilted  one  lover,  and  the  way  in  which  another 
lover  would  punish  her  for  her  coquetry.  On 
no  better  grounds  than  these,  her  relations  ima- 
gined that  Spencer  Cowper  bad,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  these  three  retainers  of  the  law,  stran* 
gled  her,  and  thrown  her  corpse  into  the  water. 
There  was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  crime. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the  ac- 
cused had  any  motive  to  commit  such  a  crime ; 
there  was  no  evidence  that  Spencer  Cowper  had 
any  connection  with  the  persons  who  were  said 
to  be  his  accomplices.  One  of  these  persons, 
indeed,  he  had  never  seen.  But  no  story  is 
too  absurd  to  be  imposed  on  minds  blinded  by 
religious  and  political  fiuiaticism. 

**  The  Quakers  and  the  Tories  joined  to  raise 
a  formidable  clamor.  The  Quakers  had,  in 
those  days,  no  scruples  about  capital  punish- 
ments. They  would,  indeed,  as  Spencer  Cow- 
per said  bitterly,  but  too  truly,  rather  send  four 
innocent  men  to  the  gallows  than  let  it  be  be- 
lieved that  one  who  had  their  light  within  her 
had  committed  suicide.  The  Tories  exulted  in 
the  prospect  of  winning  two  seats  firom  the 
Whigs.  The  whole  kingdom  was  dirided  be- 
tween Stouts  and  Cowpers.  At  the  summer  as- 
sizes Hertford  was  crowded  with  anxious  faces 
from  London,  and  firom  parts  of  England  more 
distant  than  London.     The  profiecation  was 
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conducted  with  a  mali^ty  and  unfairness 
which  to  us  seom  ahnost  incredible ;  and  unfor- 
tunately, the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  judge 
of  the  twelve  was  on  the  bench.  Gowper  de- 
fended himself  and  those  who  were  said  to  be 
his  accomplices  with  admirable  ability  and  self- 
possession.  His  brother,  much  more  distressed 
than  himself,  sate  near  him  through  the  long 
agony  of  that  day.  The  case  against  the  pri- 
Foners  rested  chiefly  on  the  vulgar  error  that  a 
human  body  found,  as  this  girPs  body  had  been 
found,  floating  in  water,  must  have  been  thrown 
into  the  water  while  still  alive.  To  prove  this 
doctrine,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  called  medi- 
cal  practitioners,  of  whom  nothing  is  now 
known  except  that  some  of  them  had  been  ac- 
tive against  the  Whigs  at  Hertford  elections. 
To  confirm  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen, 
two  or  three  sailors  were  put  into  the  witness- 
box.  On  the  other  side  appeared  an  array  of 
men  of  science  whose  names  are  still  remem- 
bered. Among  them  was  William  Gowper,  not 
a  kinsman  of  the  defendant,  but  the  most  cele- 
brated anatomist  that  England  had  then  pro- 
duced. He  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a  dy- 
nasty illustrious  in  the  history  of  science ;  for 
he  was  the  teacher  of  William  Cheselden,  and 
William  Cheselden  was  the  teacher  of  John 
Hunter.  On  the  same  side  appeared  Samuel 
Garth,  who,  among  the  physicians  of  the  capi- 
tal, had  no  rival  except  RadcUSe,  and  Hans 
Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  magnificent  museum 
which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country. 
The  attempt  of  the  prosecutors  to  make  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  forecastle  evidence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  away  the  lives  of  men,  was  treat* 
ed  by  these  phibsophers  with  just  disdain. 
The  stupid  judge  asked  Garth  what  he  could 
say  in  answer  to  the  testimony  of  the  seamen. 
*  My  Lord,'  replied  Garth,  '  I  say  that  they  are 
mistaken.  I  will  find  seamen  in  abundance  to 
swear  that  they  have  known  whistling  raise  the 
wind.*  The  jury  found  the  prisoners  Not  Guil- 
ty, and  the  report  carried  back  to  London  by 
persons  who  had  been  present  at  the  trial  was, 
that  every  body  applauded  the  verdict,  and  that 
even  the  Stouts  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  their 
error.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  defeated  party  soon  revived  in  all  its 
energy.  The  lives  of  the  four  men  who  had 
just  been  absolved  were  again  attacked  by 
means  of  the  most  absurd  and  odious  proceeding 
known  to  our  old  law,  the  appeal  of  murder. 
This  attack  too  failed.  Every  artifice  of  chicane 
was  at  length  exhausted ;  and  nothing  was  left 
to  the  disappointed  sect  and  the  disappointed 
faction  except  to  calumniate  those  whom  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  murder.  In  a  succes- 
sion of  libels,  Spencer  Gowper  was  held  up  to 
the  execration  of  the  public  But  the  public 
did  him  justice.  He  rose  to  high  eminence  in 
his  profession ;  he  at  length  took  his  seat  with 
general  applause,  on  the  judicial  bench,  and 
there  distinguished  himself  by  the  humanity 
which  he  never  failed  to  show  to  unhappy  men 
who  stood,  as  he  had  stood  at  the  bar.  Many 
who  seldom  trouble  themselves  about  pedigrees 


may  be  interested  by  learning  that  he  was  the 
grandfather  of  that  excellent  man  and  excellent 
poet,  William  Gowper,  whose  writings  have 
long  been  peculiarly  loved  and  prized  by  the 
members  of  the  religious  community  which, 
under  a  strong  delusion,  sought  to  slay  his  in- 
nocent progenitor.* 

**  Though  Spencer  Gowper  had  escaped  with 
life  and  honor,  the  Tories  had  carried  their 
point  They  had  secured  against  the  next  elec- 
tion the  support  of  the  Quakers  of  Hertford ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  borough  was 
lost  to  the  family  and  to  the  party  which  had 
lately  predominated  there.** 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Lord 
Macaulay  has  given  so  large  a  space  to 
this  case,  he  has  read  it  with  more  than 
ordinary  carelessness.  He  says:  "The 
case  against  the  prisoner  rested  chiefly  on 
the  vulgar  error  that  a  human  body 
found,  as  this  poor  girl's  body  had  been 
foand,  floating  in  the  water,  must  have 
been  thrown  into  the  water  while  still 
alive.^^\  The  argument  was  exactly  the 
reverse.  It  was  urged  that  the  fact  of 
her  body  floating  proved  that  she  was 
thrown  into  the  water  after  slie  was 
dead ;  and  it  was  sought  to  be  inferred 
that  she  had  boen  strangled — that  if,  as 
was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
she  had  drowned  herself,  her  body  would 
have  been  filled  with  water,  and  would 
have  sank.  The  evidence  as  to  whether 
the  body  did  in  fact  float  or  sink  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  contradictory.  The  po8t- 
mortem  examination  was  delayed  so  long 
that  the  medical  testimony  had  really  no 
foundation  of  facts  to  rest  upon.  At  the 
trial  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner,  to  establish  the  insanity  of 
the  girl ;  but  nothing  more  was  proved 
than  mio^ht  be  easily  shown  to  have  oc- 
curred m  the  case  of  any  love-sick  girl 
who  was,  or  fancied  herself,  the  victim  of 
an  unrequited  passion.  Lord  Macaulay 's 
treatment  of  this  evidence  is  amusing. 
Three  of  the  circumstances  on  which  he 
relies  to  prove  her  insanity  are;  First, 
That  "she  sometimes  hinted  a  dislike  of 
the  sect  to  which  she  belonged  " — (rather 

*  "  It  is  curious  that  all  Cowper*s  biographers  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted — Hayley,  Southey,  Grim- 
shawc,  Chalmers — mcntiou  the  judge,  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  poet,  of  his  first  love,  Theodora 
Gowper,  and  of  Lady  Hesketh,  but  that  none  of 
these  biographers  makes  the  faintest  allusion  to  the 
Hertford  trial,  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  family ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  al- 
lusion to  that  trial  can  be  foimd  in  any  of  the  poet's 
numerous  letters." 

t  Vol.  V.  p.  238. 
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an  odd  proof  of  insanity,  in  the  mouth  of 
Lord  Macanlay ;)  second,  that "  she  com- 
plained that  a  canting  waterman,  who 
was  one  of  the  brethren,  Iiad  held  forth 
against  her  at  a  meeting,^'  (which  hap- 
pened to  be  true,  and  seems  to  be  a  toler- 
'  ably  reasonable  ground  of  annoyance ;) 
and  third,  that,  "  to  two  or  three  of  her 
associates  she  owned  she  was  in  love." 
(Alas,  for  all  young  ladies  from  sixteen 
upward,  in  white  satin,  and  their  con- 
fidantes in  white  linen,  if  this  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  insanity !)  But  wlien 
Lord  Macaulay  comes  to  the  facts  con- 
nected with  Cowper's  writing  to  announce 
hisjntention  of  staying  at  the  house,  his 
dining  there,  his  return  in  the  evening, 
and  his  mysterious  disappearance  at  night 
simultaneously  with  the  girl,  he  condenses 
them  into  the  following  words,  "  He, 
like  an  hofiest  tnan^  took  no  advantage 
of  her  unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  did  his 
best  to  avoid  her,"  (it  was,  to  say  the 
least,  an  odd  mode  of  avoiding  her  that 
he  adopted.)  "  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  see  her  when  he 
came  to  Hertford  at  the  spring  assizes  of 
1699,  for  he  had  been  intrusted  with  some 
money  which  was  due  to  her  on  mort- 
gage. He  called  on  her,  for  this  purpose^ 
late  one  evening,  and  delivered  a  bag  of* 
gold  to  her.'>  (The  "bag"  exists  only 
in  Lord  Macaulay's  imagination — the 
"  gold  "  was  the  petty  sum  of  six  pounds 
and  a  few  odd  shillings,  which  Cowper 
had  received  for  her  as  interest  on  a  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  which  he  had 
placed  out  on  mortgage  on  her  behalf, 
and  the  payment  of  which  certainly  did 
not  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
with  her  from  two  till  four,  and  again 
from  nine  till  half-past  ten  at  night.) 
"  She  pressed  him,"  adds  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  to  be  the  guest  of  the  family,  but  he  cau- 
cused himself  and  retired.^^ 

It  is  worth  while,  as  a  matter  of  philo- 
logical curiosity,  to  enumerate  over  again 
the  facts  which  one  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  the  English  language  can  compress 
into  the  phrase — "  he  excused  himself  and 
retired."  Cowper  went  to  the  house  on 
his  arrival  in  the  town,  dined  there  with 
the  family,  left  at  four,  returned  at  nine, 
supped,  wrote  his  letters,  was  present 
wliilst  his  bed  and  his  bedroom  fire  were 
ordered,  and  the  maid  was  sent  up  to 
warm  his  bed ;  sat  alone  until  halt-past 
ten  o'clock  at  night  with  a  girl  who  he 
knew  was  violently  in  love  with  him,  and 


who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
the  most  passionate  letters  to  him  under 
a  feigned  name,  and  then — "a&tiY — exces- 
sit — evasit — erupit,^^  His  departure  only 
announced  by  the  slamming  to  of  the 
street-door.  This  is  Lord  Macaula^'s  no- 
tion of  "  excusing  himself  and  retning." 
He  and  the  giil  disappeared  together. 
In  the  morning  he  is  at  other  lodgmgs  in 
the  town,  and  she  a  corpse  in  the  mill- 
dam. 

For  the  charge  that  Lord  Macaulay 
makes  that  "  the  prosecution  was  conduct- 
ed with  a  malignity  and  unfairness  which 
to  us  seem  almost  incredible,"  we  can  not 
discover  the  slightest  ground.  Certainly 
none  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  ample  and 
detailed  report  in  the  State  Trials.  In- 
deed, a  far  greater  latitude  was  allowed 
to  the  prisoner  in  his  defense  than  would 
be  permitted  at  the  present  day.  What 
authority  Lord  Macaulay  may  have  had 
for  describing  Hatsell,  who  presided  at 
the  trial,  as  '*  the  dullest  and  most  ignor- 
ant judge  of  the  twelve,"  we  know  not. 
He  seems  to  have  tiied  the  case  with 
strict  impartiality  and  very  fair  ability, 
and  his  charge  to  the  jury  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  prisoners. 

We  have  frequently  bad  occasion  to 
remark  upon  the  caution  which  ought  to 
be  observed  before  relying  upon  Lord 
Macaulay's  marks  of  quotation.  An  amus- 
ing instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  passage 
we  have  just  cited.  A  sailor  of  the  name 
of  Clement  deponed  that  he  had  frequent- 
ly observed  that  when  a  corpse  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  it  floated,  whereas, 
if  a  man  fell  into  the  water  and  was 
drowned,  his  body  sank  as  soon  as  life 
was  extinct.  In  confirmation  of  this  he 
cited  his  own  experience  at  the  fight  off 
Beachy  Head,  where  the  bodies  of  the 
men  who  were  killed  floated  about,  and 
at  a  shipwreck,  where  between  ^ve  and 
six  hundred  men  were  drowned,  whose 
bodies  sank.  This  evidence  was  curious, 
and  if  it  h.id  been  proved  whether  Sarah 
Stout^B  body  floated  or  sank,  would  have 
been  valuable.  The  judge  felt,  no  doubt, 
that  it  was  so;  and  when  Garth  swore 
that "  it  was  impossible  the  bod v  should 
have  floated,"  and  boldly  stated  his  belief 
that  "  all  dead  bodies  fall  to  the  bottom 
unless  they  bo  prevented  by  some  extra- 
ordinary tumor,"*  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  which  had  been  giv- 
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en,  and  asked  bim  '^  what  he  said  as  to 
the  sinking  of  dead  bodies  in  water?" 
Garth  replied  that :  ''  If  a  strangled  body 
be  thrown  into  the  water,  the  lungs  being 
filled  with  air,  and  a  cord  left  about  the 
neck,  it  was  possible  it  might  float,  be- 
cause of  the  included  air,  as  a  bladder 
would."  Upon  this  the  judge  recalled 
his  attention  to  the  question  as  follows : 

^^  Baron  HaUelL — But  you  do  not  observe 
my  question :  the  seaman  said  that  those  tbat 
die  at  sea  and  are  thrown  overboard,  if  you  do 
not;  tie  a  weight  to  them,  they  will  not  sink — 
what  do  you  say  to  that  V^ 

^''J>r.  Ocrth. — My  Lord,  no  doubt  in  this 
thing  they  are  mistaken*  The  seamen  are  a  su- 
perstitious people :  they  fancy  that  whistling  at 
sea  will  occasion  a  tempest  /  must  confess  I 
hate  never  seen  anybody  thrown  overboard,  but 
I  have  tried  some  experiments  on  other  dead 
animals,  and  they  will  certainly  sink :  wo  have 
tried  them  since  we  came  hither.  ^^* 

Now  in  this,  we  confess,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  judge  appears  to  greater  advan- 
t^e  than  the  physician.  Garth  was  evi- 
dently desiix>us  to  evade  the  question,  and 
he  attempted  to  do  so  by  a  sneer.  The 
superstition  of  the  sailors  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  whether  a  man  kill- 
ed in  battle  and  falling  into  the  water 
floats  or  sinks.  Garth  was  compelled  to 
admit  he  had  no  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  said,  and  said  truly,  that  '^  the 
object  of  tying  weights  to  a  body  is  to 
prevent  it  from  floating  at  all,  which  oth- 
erwise would  happen  in  some  few  day8."f 
The  well-known  instance  of  the  floating 
of  the  body  of  Oaracciolo,  notwithstand- 
ing the  weights  which  were  attached  to 
his  feet,  will  occur  at  once  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  The  inquiry  of  the  judge 
was  pertinent  to  the  evidence,  and  the 
reply  might  have  been  material  to  the 
question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner.  Lord  Macaulay  disposes  of 
both  question  and  answer  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "The  stupid  judge  asked 
Garth  what  he  could  say  in  answer  to  the 
testimony  of  the  seamen.  ^My  Lord,' 
replied  Garth,  '  I  say  that  they  are  mis- 
taken. I  will  find  seamen  in  abundance 
to  swear  that  they  have  known  whistling 
raise  the  wind.' "  There  was  no  stupidi- 
ty that  we  can  discover  in  the  question, 
and  the  answer  is  misquoted. 

Lord  Macaulay,  however,  does  not 
trouble  himself  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

*  8taU  TriaU,  115S.    f  Ibid.  1168. 


He  finds  for  once  the  Qnakers  and  the 
Tories  united  (or  rather,  we  ought  to  say, 
he  assumes  their  union ;  for  from  first  to 
last  in  the  trial  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  that  political  feeling  intervened,) 
and  he  infera  that  they  could  only  be  uni- 
ted for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  judi- 
cial murder;  that  the  object  of  tlie  Qua- 
kers was  to  "  send  four  innocent  men  to  the 
gallows  rather  than  let  it  be  believed  that 
one  who  had  their  light  within  her  had 
committed  suicide,"*  and  that  the  Tories 
were  urged  on  to  the  same  atrocity  by 
"  thejprospect  of  winning  two  seats  from 
the  Whigs"  Lord  Macaulay  makes  no 
account  of  the  feelings  that  would  be 
awakened  amongst  relations,  friends,  and 
neighbors  by  the  sudden  and  violent  death 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who,  wheth- 
er murdered  or  not,  had  unquestionably 
been  cruelly  trifled  with  by  a  man  who, 
if  not  directly,  was  at  any  rate  indirectly 
the  cause  of  her  death,  *'  Religious  and 
political  fanaticism"  are  motives  the  pow- 
er of  which  Lord  Macaulay  was  certainly 
not  likely  to  underrate.  Yet  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  religion  of 
Sarah  Stout  was  one  which  he  would  have 
been  disposed  to  treat,  if  not  with  respecJ, 
at  least  with  tenderness,  however  mistak- 
en his  more  mature  convictions  might 
lead  him  to  consider  it  to  be. 

To  gratify  his  political  and  family  aver- 
sions, Lord  Macaulay  has  raked  up  the 
ashes  of  poor  Sarah  Stout,  and  has  reviv- 
ed a  not  very  creditable  incident  in  the 
history  of  a  very  eminent  family.  He  ex- 
presses surprise  that  none  of  the  biogra- 
phers of  the  poet  Cowper  should  have 
alluded  to  this  adventure  of  his  grand- 
father. An  old  proverb  might  have  told 
him  that  there  are  certain  families  among 
whom  it  is  a  breach  of  good  manners  lo 
make  any  mention  of  "  hemp."  We  tliink 
it  was  Quin  who  once  introduced  Footc 
to  a  company  as  "a  gentleman  whose 
father  was  hanged  for  murdering  his  un- 
cle." Polite  and  pious  biographers  such 
as  Hayley  and  Southey  generally  avoid 
all  allusion  to  such  disagreeable  subjects. 
Lord  Macaulay  is  puzzled  by  what  appears 
to  him  unnecessary  delicacy,  and  has  made 
the  whole  scandalous  story  (for  scanda- 
lous it  must  remain,  even  taking  the  most 
favorable  view)  as  notorious  as  possible. 
Where  one  reader  dives  into  the  State 
Trials^  a  thousand  will  read  Macaulay's 
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fifth  volume ;  and  all  tbe  world  now  has 
the  advantage  of  knowing  that  the  grand- 
father of  "  that  excellent  man,  excellent 
poet,"  as  Lord  Macaulay  justly  calls  Wil- 
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liani  Cowper,  behaved  extremely  ill  to  a 
pretty  Quaker  girl,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  hanged  for  murdermg  her. 
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THE      FAREWELL      OF      THE      SEAL. 


[There  is,  or  there  was,  a  tradition  in 
Shetland  that  seals  come  sometimes  on 
shore,  and,  divesting  themselves  of  their 
skins,  dance  upon  the  sands,  after  which 
they  resume  their  covering  and  return  to 
their  natural  element.  It  is  said  that  on 
one  occasion  a  female  seal,  who  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  mermaid,  having 
mislaid  her  skin  upon  the  land,  and  being 
thus  unable  to  return  to  the  sea,  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  Shetlander,  with 
whom  she  lived  for  some  years  as  his  wife, 
and  bore  him  several  children.  One  of 
the  children  having  accidentally  found  on 
the  beach  an  old  hide,  brought  it  to  his 
mother,  when  it  proved  to  be  the  long- 
lost  skin.  With  many  tears  and  marks  of 
agitation,  the  mother  put  it  on,  and  tak- 
ing an  affectionate  leave  of  her  cliildren, 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  swam  off  in 
company  with  a  large  male  seal  who  had 
eften  before  been  seen  hovering  on  the 
coast.] 

Husband,  farewell  I  for  many  a  year 

Tve  proved  a  true,  obedient  wife  ; 
Your  hopes  to  crown,  your  heart  to  cheer, 

Has  been  mv  aim  for  half  a  life. 
How  poorly  I  have  done  my  part 

I  can  not  now  but  feel  and  say ; 
But  earlier  wishes  claimed  my  heart, 

And  bore  my  fancy  far  away. 

This  earth  was  not  my  native  home, 
And  human  love  was  all  unfelt  : 

*Twas  mine  in  other  realms  to  roam, 
With  other  sympathies  to  melt 


I  longed  to  float  on  ocean's  breast, 
And  dive  beneath  its  swelling  wave ; 

To  wander,  or  to  be  at  rest 
In  sparry  grot  or  marble  cave. 

There  was  the  region  of  my  birth ; 

And  there  I  dwelt  a  happy  bride, 
Ere  yet  I  learned  to  walk  the  e»rth, 

Or  breathe  beyond  the  salt-sea  tide. 
There  with  my  bosom's  genial  lord, 

My  hours  flew  by  with  sunny  glee ; 
How  has  he  since  my  loss  deplored, 

And  sought  iu  vain  to  set  me  free  ? 

But  fortune  has  redressed  the  wrong 

That  bound  me  to  the  dreary  land : 
Again,  in  native  vigor  strong, 

I  haste  to  quit  th'  unkindly  strand. 
With  him,  my  first  and  richtful  mate, 

I  soon  shall  cleave  the  foaming  brine ; 
Yet  mindful  in  my  happier  state 

Of  what  I  lose  in  thee  and  thine. 

My  children  I  there  indeed  I  feel 

That  parting  is  a  bitter  pain : 
Tears,  like  a  woman's,  downward  steal. 

To  think  we  ne'er  must  meet  again. 
Oh  I  foster  them  with  double  care, 

As  of  one  parent  thus  bereft : 
Tell  tbem  my  bosom  still  they  share, 

And  ever  shall,  while  life  is  left. 

From  yonder  rock,  at  evening  hour. 

When  soft  the  mermaid's  music  rings, 
As  wandering  near  they  feel  its  power, 

Say  'tis  for  them  their  mother  sings. 
But,  hark  1  I'm  summoned  to  the  deep ; 

I  feel  the  surging  waters  swell ; 
Some  kind  remembrance  strive  to  keep 

Of  her  you  loved :  farewell  I  farewell  I 
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Whbn  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, had  spoiled  Jerusalem  once,  and  was 
preparing  for  bis  second  visit  of  final  des- 
olation, and  when  Jeremiah  heard  already 
with  the  quick  ear  of  prophecy  "  the 
snorting  of  his  horses  from  Dan,"  Hana- 
niah  the  son  of  A^ur  of  Gibeon,  took 
upon  him  to  assure  the  people  of  Israel 
that  the  yoke  of  the  Chaldean  was  broken, 
and  that  within  two  full  years  the  cap* 
tinCy  should  return.  A  very  solemn 
scene  followed.  Jeremiah  answered  him : 
"Amen,  the  Lord  do  so,  the  Lord  per- 
form thy  words !  Nevertheless,  hear  thou 
this  word.  The  prophets  that  have  been 
before  me  and  before  thee  of  old,  prophe- 
sied both  against  many  countries  and 
against  great  kingdoms,  of  war  and  of  evil 
and  of  pestilence.  The  prophet  which 
prophesieth  of  peace,  when  the  word  of 
the  prophet  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall 
the  prophet  be  known  that  the  Lord  hath 
truly  sent  him."  It  happened  so  in  this 
case.  Hananiah's  word  perished,  and  he 
himself  died  ;  Jeremiah's  word  lived,  and 
was  accomplished;  the  cities  of  Judah 
were  made  desolate  without  inhabitant. 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  applies 
to  the  written  prophecies  of  Scripture. 
Prophecy  is  a  miracle  of  knowledge,  and 
accomplished  prophecy  announces  divine 
prescience.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
phetic evidence  of  Holy  Scripture.  But 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  prophecies  were 
written  after  the  events  to  which  they 
refer ;  or  that  having  been  written  before, 
they  have  failed  of  accomplishment,  this 
evidence  of  their  divine  origin  is  of  course 
destroyed.  Both  methods  accordingly 
have  been  tried,  nay,  are  being  tried  at 
this  moment.  The  argument  of  Porphyry 
in  the  second  century,  that  the  famous 
prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written  afler 
the  events  had  come  to  pass,  is  reproduced 
in  the  midst  of  us  now ;  and  great  pains 
are  being  taken  to  show  that  the  prophets 
of  Scripture  have  spoken  many  times 
without  any  corresponding  fulfillment. 


It  may  not  therefore  be  lost  labor  to 
select  a  prophecy  which  occurs  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race — that  of  Noah  respecting  his 
three  sons.  .This  prophecy  can  not  nave 
been  written  after  the  event,  for  the  event 
has  been  in  all  past  ages,  and  is  now. 
And  we  find  the  prophecy  in  the  Septua- 
gint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  seven  hundred 
years  before  him.  And  as  to  its  fulfill- 
ment, every  honest-minded  inquirer  must 
acknowledge  that  it  has  been  as  minute, 
special,  and  particular,  as  the  mosfeexact- 
ing  faith  can  demand. 

We  have  said  that  this  prophecy  occurs 
at  the  commencement  of  human  history  ; 
it  was  uttered  just  after  the  deluge. 
That  terrible  act  of  judgment,  of  which 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of 
every  people,  makes  a  break  in  the  story 
of  our  race.  The  world  before  the  flood 
had  no  prophetic  chart  of  its  fortunes, 
and  its  history  was  but  a  tale  of  violence 
and  blood.  The  human  family  prevented 
from  its  natural  increase  by  the  interne- 
cine strife  which  filled  the  world,  seems 
never  to  have  extended  beyond  the  re- 
gions of  Central  Asia.  But  other  desti- 
nies were  in  store  for  man.  And  before, 
in  fulfillment  of  these  destinies,  the  sons 
of  Noah  began  to  overspread  the  earth. 
He,  to  whom  the  end  is  known  from  the 
beginning,  prophesied  the  fortunes  of  the 
infant  race. 

The  prophecy  is  in  the  form  of  a  poem, 
in  three  stanzas : 

"  Cursed  be  Canaan, 
A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his 
brethren. 
Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem, 
And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant 
God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  d  *  ell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem : 
And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant" 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  il- 
lustration of  these  words,  we  nave  a  few 
remarks  to  make.    The  word  which  we 
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have  translated  "  enlarge,"  may  also  be 
rendered  "  persuade."  Again,  as  the 
passage  stands  in  the  original  and  in  the 
Septuagint,  it  may  be  either  Japheth  or 
the  blessed  God  who  is  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem.  The  words  will  bear  both 
renderings;  the  fulfillment  justifies  both. 
.Finally,  according  to  eminent  critical  au- 
thority, "Cursed  be  Canaan,"  may  be 
considered  an  equivalent  to  "  Cursed  be 
Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan ;"  this  inter- 
pretation of  Noah's  meaning  is,  besides, 
more  agreeable  to  the  context. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  at  length,  in 
confirmation  of  these  remarks,  the  ver- 
sions of  this  prophecy,  given  severally 
by  Bisliop  Lowth  and  the  learned  Booth- 
royd. 

The  Bishop  reads: 

*'  Cursed  be  Canaan, 
A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his 
brethren. 
Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shcm. 
And  Canaan  shall  be  their  servant 

God  iball  enlarge  Japbeth, 
And  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
And  Canaan  shall  be  their  servant.** 

Boothroyd  reads: 

**  Accursed  shall  Bam  be  in  his  son  Canaan, 
The  most  abject  slave  shall  he  be  to  his 

brethren. 
Blessed  of  Jehovah  my  God,  shall  Shem  be, 
Yea,  among  the  tents  of  Shem  shall  he  dwell, 
And  to  Shem  shall  Canaan  be  a  slave. 
God  shall  greatly  enlarge  Japheth, 
And  to  him  also  shall  Canaan  be  a  slave." 

Our  course  then  is  very  simple.  Let  us 
begin  with  that  rendering  of  the  patriarch's 
words  which  is  in  accordance  with  our  au- 
thomed  version.  Let  us  observe  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  promise-prophecy,  firat^  to 
Shcm,  the  father  of  the  Jew,  and  second- 
ly^ to  Japheth,  the  father  of  the  Gentile, 
including,  necessarily,  in  this  review  the 
predicted  curse  on  Ham.  Let  us,  then, 
take  the  other  renderings,  following  the 
snme  course.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  renderings  is  most  accordant  with 
correct  philology.  They  all  demonstrate 
unanswerably  the  truth  of  the  word  of 
God. 

First  Rendering. 

L  PaoMisB  TO  Shem,  with  Cubsb  on 

Canaan. 

"  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem, 
And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.'* 

It  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 


words  of  God,  that  while  triumphantly 
true  in  the  end,  their  progress  toward 
accomplishment  is  generally  gradual  and 
slow.  Noah  lived  after  the  delivery  of 
this  prophecy  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Before  his  death,  therefore,  he 
must  have  seen  the  earth  peopled  with 
his  descendants,  and  its  kingdoms  divided 
among  them.  But  he  saw  nothing  which 
had  the  remotest  appearance  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  words.  So  far  from  the  child- 
ren of  Ham  being  in  that  early  age  of 
the  world's  history,  subject  to  Shem  or 
Japheth,  they  started  first  in  the  race  of 
worldly  glory,  and  first  attained  to  con- 
quest and  dominion.  We  have  only  to 
read  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  which 
narmtes  the  early  settlement  of  the  na- 
tions, to  be  satisfied  of  tliis ;  all  the 
names  which  occur  in  it,  to  which  any  re- 
nown attaches,  are  of  the  family  of  Ham. 
Mizraim,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchy, and  Canaan,  the  father  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  were  both  sons  of  Ham ;  whilst 
the  f:\mous  Nimrod,  whose  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  as  the  earliest  conqueror, 
and  who  bnilt  imperial  Babylon  and  Nin- 
eveh, was  hi<<  grandson.  But  about  the 
time  that  Noah  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  if  we  follow  the  chronology  of  our 
authorized  version.  Sham's  promise  be- 
gan to  bud,  for  Abraham  was  then  born. 
Never  has  a  single  man  exercised  so 
mighty  an  influence  over  the  destiny  of 
his  species.  It  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
separate  him  from  the  mass  of  idolatry 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  of 
which  indeed  he  formed  a  part,  and  to 
constitute  him  and  his  family  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  true  religion.  By  this  act 
of  distinguishing  grace,  he  afforded  the 
first  development  of  the  meaning  of 
Noah's  words  — "  Jehovah,  God  of 
Shem/^^  for  he  left  the  families  of  Japh- 
eth and  Ham  to  their  own  dark  and 
blinded  ways,  whilst  in  the  line  of  this  il- 
lustrious patriarch,  he  established  his  cov- 
enant with  Shem.  But  the  progress  of 
the  promise  toward  completion,  was  still 
of  the  most  gradual  kind.  Jehovah  had 
indeed  declared  himself  the  God  of  Shem ; 
but  instead  of  Canaan,  on  this  account, 
acknowledging  Shem's  lordship,  he  went 
on  rather  to  increase  in  worldly  glory  and 
power.  Nor  did  Shem  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  him.  Abraham  and  his  imme- 
diate descendants  were  peaceful  men, 
dwelling  in  tents  and  tending  their  cattle. 
They  bought  from  the  Canaanite  a  field 
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in  wfaiob  to  lay  their  dead;  beyond  this 
they  never  possessed  a  foot's  breadth  oi' 
land  in  Canaan.     When  the  family  of  Ja- 
cob went  doH'n  into  Egypt,  the  land  of 
Mizraim,  tbey  went  down,  not  as  conquer- 
ors, but  as  guests.    The  haughty  children 
of  Ham  would  not  so  much  as  eat  bread 
with  them,  though  from  motives  of  grati- 
tude tbey  showed  them  kindness  for  a 
season.     That  season  too  was  very  brief; 
a  new  dynasty  aroite  over  Egypt,  and  Is- 
rael was  subjected  to  grinding  and  intol- 
erable oppression  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years.     The  period  of  their  sojourn 
was  in  all  four  hundred  and  thirty ;  and 
if  to  this  we  add  two  hundred  and  ninety, 
as  elapsing  from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to 
the  going  down   into  Egypt,  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty  from  the  flood  to  that 
patriarch's  birth,  it  gives  us  a  period  of 
one  thousand  and  eighty  years  from  the 
delivery  of  this  prophecy  by  Noah,  to  its 
manifest   fulfillment  by  the   omnipotent 
power  of  God.     If  that  fulfillment  had 
been  slow,  it  was  also  sure ;  it  began  in 
the  glorious  Exodus,  it  was  consummated 
in  the  conquest  of  Canaan.     Egypt's  idol- 
river  was  turned  into  blood ;  frogs  came 
,upinto  her  palaces  and  defiled  the  temples 
«»f  her  gods ;  her  dust  was  turned  into 
lice;  her  land  was  corrupted  by  grievous 
swarms  of  flies.     Again  God's  hand  was 
stretched  out  and  all  her  cattle  died  ;  her 
harvest  was  destroyed  by  the  hail  or  de- 
voured by  the  locust.     It  was  stretched 
out  once  more,  her  first-born  were  smit- 
ten, and  Israel  was  suffered  to  go  free. 
Egypt's     infatuated     monarch     pursued 
them  into  the  depths  of  the  Red  Sea,  but 
its  waters  overwhelmed  him,  "  and  Israel 
saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea- 
shore.^   Shem's  children  were  thusfiually 
emancipated  from  the  tyrant  grasp  of 
Hani.     But  the  prophecy  yet  rested  on 
them,  and  demanded  further  accomplish- 
ment.    And   what  it  demanded,  it    re- 
ceived.    Having    been  tried    and   disci- 
plined for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
Israel  under  the  leading  of  Joshua,  passed 
into  the  land  of  Canaan.     Six  out  of  its 
seven    nations,  the   Canaanites,  Ilittites, 
Amorites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebu- 
Bites,  were  either  extei-minated  by  their 
victorious  sword,  or,  having  only  a  misera- 
ble remnant  left,  were  constrained  to  sub- 
mit to  their  authority.    And  thus  Shem 
became  Canaan's  master,  inheriting  his 
substance  and  ruling  over  his  children. 
Israel  came  into  possession  of  cities  which 
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they  had  not  builded,  wells  which  they 
had  not  digged,  vineyards  and  oliveyards 
which  they  had  not  planted  ;  Ham's  child- 
ren had  builded,  digged,  and  planted 
in  unconscious  preparation  for  these  new 
inheritors.  Whilst  in  those  of  the  Ca- 
naanites which  yet  remained  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  victo- 
rious children  of  Shem,  the  prophecy  of 
Noah  was  literally  accomplished :  "  Ca- 
naan shall  be  his  servant." 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  simple  fact 
of  Israel's  emancipation   from   Egyptian 
bondage,  nor  is  it  in  the  simple  fact  of 
their  subduing  the   Canaanites  and  be- 
coming masters  of  Canaan,  that  we  find 
the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy  of 
Noah.    It  is  also  in  the  manner,  the  sin- 
gular and  unprecedented  manner,  in  which 
these   things  were  brought  about.     The 
stylo  of  the  prophecy  is  altogether  pecu- 
liar.   It  intimates,  not  only  that  Canaan 
is  to  be  Shem's  servant,  but  that  this  is  to 
be  because  Jehovah  is  Shem's  God.    Is- 
rael might  have  shaken  off  her  Egyptian 
yoke  by  a  determined  struggle  to  be  free ; 
she  might  also  have  conquered  Canaan  as 
imperial  Rome  conquered  the  world ;  but 
the  prophecy  would  not  have  been  fulfilled. 
It  required  for  its  fulfillment,  that  fiicts 
should  develop  that  connection  between 
its  parts  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made.     And  what  it  required,  it  received. 
When  Israel  was  groanin^j  under  Egyp 
tian  bondage,  her  cry  of  distress,  the  sac- 
red historian  tells   us,   "came  up  unto 
God,  and  God  remembered  his  covenant 
with   Abraham,  Isaac,   and  Jacob" — re- 
membered that  He  was  the  God  of  Shem. 
And  her  deliverance  was  his  work.    It 
was  He  that  turned  the  river  of  Egypt 
into  blood,  and  filled  the  land  with  dark- 
ness ;  it  was  he  that  smote  her  harvest, 
her  cattle,  her  first-born.    It  was  he  that 
parted  the  Red  Sea  and  overwhelmed  her 
chosen  warriors  in  its  mighty  waters.     It 
was  he  also    that    divided   the    Jordan 
and  gave  to  Israel  a  safe  passage  into  Ca- 
naan ;  it  was  he  that  delivered  its  seven 
nations  into  the  hand  of  Joshua,  and  di- 
vided its  fields  and  vineyards  among  his 
chosen  people.      When  Moses  went   in 
unto  Pharaoh,  it  was  as  God's  ambassa- 
dor ;  his  message  was :  "  Let  my  people 
go."     And  from  that  hour  to  the  time  of 
Israel's  final   settlement  in  the  land  of 
their  inheritance,  the  work  was  so  entire- 
ly divine,  that  those  who   saw  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  must  have  been  pen- 
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etrated,  as  it  proceeded  step  by  step,  and 
especially  at  its  close,  with  the  proibund- 
est  sense  of  obligation.  We  can  well 
conceive  Joshua  and  Caleb,  as  they  looked 
round  in  the  repose  of  a  quiet  old  age, 
upon  the  green  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
land  of  promise,  and  saw  the  remnant  of 
the  Canaanites  in  humble  submission  at 
their  feet,  to  have  expressed  this  sense  of 
obligation  in  the  very  language  of  the 
prophecy,  saying :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Shem,  Canaan  is  our  sen'ant." 

And  the  subsequent  history  of  the  cho- 
sen people  presents  us  with  the  very  same 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy.  Let  us  look 
at  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  As 
long  as  they  remembered  their  covenant 
God,  the  Canaanites  continued  subject; 
but  as  oflen  as  they  forgat  him,  the  Ca- 
naanites threw  off  their  yoke,  and  found 
strength  to  become  their  masters.  And 
Israel's  successive  deliverances  from  their 
hands  and  the  hands  of  the  heathen 
round  about  them,  were  achieved,  not 
by  their  skill  and  prowess,  neither  by  the 
valor  of  their  warriors,  nor  the  wisdom 
of  their  statesmen,  but  by  successive  man- 
ifestations on  their  behalf,  of  the  power 
of  their  covenant  God.  And  when  this 
chosen  people  ceased  at  last  to  rule  in 
Canaan,  it  was  in  punishment  of  their 
■  manifold  apostasies.  The  ten  tribes  for- 
sook the  God  of  their  fathers  and  were 
carried  captive  to  Assyria ;  the  two  tribes 
also  forsook  him,  and  were  carried  captive 
to  Babylon.  From  this  latter  captivity, 
through  another  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  Shem's  God,  which  made  even 
the  heathen  stand  astonished,  they  return- 
ed after  a  season  ;  but  it  was  only  to  con- 
summate their  apostasy  in  the  murder  of 
his  anointed  Messiah.  And  since  that 
fatal  hour,  "  tribes  of  the  wandering  foot 
and  weary  breast,"  masters  no  longer  any 
where,  but  servants  every  where,  they 
have  proved  to  the  world  the  conditions 
of  Noah's  prophecy.  Shem  was  to  have 
dominion  by  abiding  in  the  covenant  of 
God  :  his  dominion  has  ceased  because  he 
has  forgotten  that  covenant;  his  crown 
has  fallen  to  the  earth  because  he  has 
ceased  to  acknowledge  Jehovah. 

XL  Promise  to  Japhbth,  with  Cubse  on 

Canaak. 

"  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shtll 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem:  and  Canaan  shall  be 
his  servant'' 

»    Tho  difference  of  style  here  is  at  once 


perceptible.  Japheth  is  to  be  enlarged ; 
he  is  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  he  is 
to  have  lordship  over  Canaan ;  but  not  ouo 
word  is  said  about  Jehovah  being  Japh* 
eth's  Grod.  His  enlargement  of  territory, 
his  intrusion  into  the  possessions  of  his 
elder  brother,  and  his  subjection  of  the 
younger,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  religious  character ;  they  are  to  be 
the  fruit  merely  of  superior  valor  and  wis- 
dom, of  ordinary  circumstances  or  of  the 
fortune  of  war.  In  watching,  therefore, 
the  development  of  this  prophecy,  we 
look  for  a  fulfillment  of  a  totally  different 
kind  from  the  last.  And  we  kre  not  dis- 
appointed ;  we  meet  with  a  fulfillment  ex- 
actly accoi'ding  to  its  terms. 

The  Exodus  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
following,  as  they  did,  the  one  upon  the 
other,  were  a  serious  blow  to  the  power 
and  greatness  of  Ham.  Egypt,  which 
before  had  been  the  first  oi  kingdoms, 
declined  from  that  fatal  hour ;  whilst  the 
Canaanites,  long  renowned  for  their  mar- 
tial prowess,  and  esteemed  ^^  the  terrible 
of  the  nations,"  were  all  but  extermin- 
ated by  Joshua's  victorious  sword.  Still, 
though  eleven  hundred  years  had  passe^l 
since  Noah's  prophecy  had  been  delivered, 
there  was  no  sign  of  God  enlarging  Japh- 
eth. Ham's  descendants  still  ruled  iii 
Eastern  Africa,  whilst  some  of  the  Canaan- 
ites, escaping  from  the  sword  of  Joshua, 
fied  across  the  sea  to  Western  Africa,  and 
there,  in  process  of  time,  founded  Car- 
thage. This  latter  circumstance  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  &Gts  in  all  history, 
and  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  to  prove 
it.  The  concurrent  testimony,  and  uni- 
versal tradition  of  antiquity,  establishes 
the  PhoBuician  origin  of  that  famous  city. 
When  Hannibal,  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  abandoned  his  country 
and  fled  to  Tyre,  he  was  received  th^rc, 
the  historian  tells  us,  with  the  honors  due 
to  a  man  who  had  shed  such  glory  on  the 
Phcenican  name.  The  supci^titions  and 
religious  rites  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
all  of  PhoBnician  or  Canaanitish  origi"- 
We  find  Hannibal  in  the  crisis  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  w^ar,  offering  sacrifice  to  ibo 
gods  of  Tyre ;  and  when  Carthage,  dur- 
ing the  first  Punio  war,  was  attacked  by 
Regulus,  the  children  of  her  noblest  cili- 
zens  were  burnt  in  the  fire  to  Moloch,  to 
save  their  endangered  country*  Those 
who  actually  founded  Carthage,  seem  to 
have  been  Girgnshites.  For  though  the 
name  of  that  people  occurs  among  the 
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ti^ven  devoted  nations,  wc  have  no  record 
of  their  destruction.  We  have,  moreover, 
an  ancient  Phoeniciau  inscnption  cited  by 
Procopius,  "  We  are  they  who  flee  from 
tlie  £ice  of  Jesus  the  robber,  the  son  of 
Nave ;"  and  other  ancient  monuments  at- 
test the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  Canaan, 
itcs  at  the  time  abandoned  their  country, 
and  found  refuge  in  Western  Africa. 
The  Girgashites  inhabited  that  part  of 
Canaan  which  lies  nonhward  of  the  lake 
Grennesareth,  and  seem  to  have  migrated 
in  a  body  as  victorious  Israel  advanced. 
And  having  thus  escaped  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  for  a  season,  they  continued  a 
great  people  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years. 

Ham  was  thus  humbled,  but  not  sub- 
dued ;  his  descendants,  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Canaanite,  still  held  up  their  heads 
among  the  nations,  though  with  dimin- 
ished glory.  If  the  promise  of  God  to 
Japheth  seemed  in  the  mean  time  to  sleep, 
it  was  only  because  Shem's  promise  was 
receiving  its  accomplishment.  But  when 
a  thousand  years  had  passed,  and  the 
glory  of  Israel  had  begun  to  wane,  when 
the  ten  tribes  were  captive  in  Assyria, 
and  the  two  tribes  were  lefl  a  subject 
remnant  in  Judea,  the  enlargement  of 
Japheth  began.  He  first  passed  over  into 
Asia,  appropriating  to  himself  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  brother  Shem ;  from  Asia  he 
passed  into  Egypt,  subduing  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham.  Kor  was  this  the  limit  of 
his  enlargement ;  he  attacked  the  Canaan- 
ite in  Western  Africa,  destroyed  him  and 
possessed  his  land.  This  career  of  con- 
quest on  the  part  of  Japheth,  could  never 
have  been  foreseen  by  any  human  sagacity. 
From  the  possession  on  Shem^s  part,  at 
once  of  wealth,  of  numbers  and  of  pow- 
er, it  was  much  more  likely  that  he 
should  have  encroached  on  his  brother 
than  that  his  brother  should  have  en- 
croached on  him.  Nor  was  this  encroach- 
ment unattemptcd.  The  Asiatics  were 
of  Shem,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
of  Japheth.  The  expedition,  therefore,  of 
Xerxes  and  his  Asiatics  into  Greece,  was 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Shem  to  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Japheth.  But  it  only 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  ; 
for  who  has  not  heard  of  its  discomfiture? 
Three  hundred  only  of  the  sons  of  Japheth 
stopped,  at  Thermopylae,  the  innumerable 
host  of  Persia  from  advancing ;  at  Mara- 
thon and  Platiea,  the  Asiatics  fell  by  tens 
of  thousands  beneath  the  avenging  sword 


of  Greece ;  aiid  after  the  destruction  of 
their  fleet  at  Snlamis,  they  returned  into 
their  own  land,  discomfited  and  over- 
whelmed wHb  shame.  But  mere  discom- 
fiture was  by  no  means  the  only  result  of 
this  attempt;  it  kindled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Greeks  those  feelings  of  undying  re- 
sentment which  expi'essed  themselves  af- 
terward, in  ample  and  terrible  retribu- 
tion. When  the  states  of  Greece,  through 
the  ascendency  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
became  in  process  of  time  united  under 
one  head,  her  military  strength  was  wield- 
ed by  his  son  the  famous  Alexander. 
Greece  then  poured  herself  into  Asia; 
and  with  incredible  celerity,  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  from  the  Indus 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  Greece  made 
Asia  her  own.  Here  was  enlargement 
indeed ;  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on 
Japheth  that  he  might  accomplish  the 
word  which  had  passed  on  him.  And  it 
was  more  than  mere  enlargement ;  it  was, 
in  the  language  of  the  prophecy,  a  dwell- 
ing in  the  tents  of  Shem.  For  nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  the  ephemeral  con- 
quests of  Napoleon  than  the  endunng 
successes  of  Alexander.  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  in  consequence  of  these  successes, 
were  pervaded  in  every  part,  by  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Greece;  Greek 
was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the 
government  and  of  literature,  and  there 
was  spread  ovei*  Asia,  from  the  shores  of 
the  ^gean  to  the  Indus,  an  outer  cover- 
ing at  least  of  Greek  civilization  and 
character.  Nor  was  this  impression  tem- 
porary ;  it  lasted  for  centuries,  having 
been  effaced  only  by  the  Saracen  and 
Turk  after  the  lapse  of  nine  hundred 
years. 

But  Jnphfth  was  not  satisfied  even 
with  this  measure  of  enlargement.  Hav- 
ing conquered  Asia,  Alexander  passed  into 
Egypt,  which,  almost  without  a  strug- 
gle, owned  him  for  its  sovereign.  This 
arose  from  the  deadly  hatred  with  which 
Egypt  regarded  her  Persian  rulers,  for 
her  race  of  native  princes  had  long  been 
destroyed,  and  Shem's  children  were  mas- 
ters in  the  land  of  Ham.  They  were  now, 
however,  compelled  to  relinqnish  their 
conquest,  and  Egypt  became  the  inherit^ 
ance  of  Japheth.  It  continued  under  the 
Ptolemies,  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
for  three  hundred  years;  from  them  it 
passed  to  the  Romans,  who  held  it  for  six 
hundred  yeai-s  more ;  from  their  hands,  at 
the  period  of  the  Saracenic  conquests,  it 
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passed  again  under  the  dominion  of  the 
children  of  Shem,  who  bear  rule  over  it 
at  the  present  hour.  But  from  the  fatal 
era  of  the  Persian  conquest,  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  no  prince  of  the  race 
of  Ham  has  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
first  and  greatest  of  llamas  ancient  king- 
doms. Well  has  Israel's  quarrel  been 
avenged  on  Egypt!  Trodden  down  al- 
ternately by  Sbem  and  Japhetb,  that  un- 
happy land  has  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  concerning  Ham:  "A 
servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his 
brethren." 

God  had  thus  enlarged  Japheth ;  Asia 
and  Egypt  were  his.  But  the  promise 
liad  only  begun  to  be  fulfilled  ;  nobler  for- 
tunes awaited  him.  The  generation  which 
)iad  witnessed  the  successes  of  Alexander, 
had  not  yet  passed  away,  when  his  kins- 
man Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  invited 
by  the  Tarentines  into  Ita'y,  to  protect 
them  from  a  barbarous  enemy  who  aimed 
at  the  dominion  of  the  entire  Peninsula. 
That  barbarous  enemy  was  the-  Roman 
people,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  de 
scendants  of  Japheth,  to  whom  God  gave 
afterwards,  in  ample  fulfillment  of  his 
promise,  the  dominion,  not  of  Italy  only 
but  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Pyr- 
rhus could  do  nothing  against  them ;  tliey 
drove  him  back  to  his  own  land,  subject- 
ed those  whom  he  came  to  aid,  and  made 
Italy  their  own.  Having  done  this,  they 
looked  abroad,  meditating  new  conquests. 
Accidental  circumstances,  if  any  thing  in 
this  world  can  be  called  accidental,  brought 
them  then  into  collision  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  descendants  of  Canaan  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  And  through 
the  three  dreadful  Punic  wars,  and  in 
many  a  hardly  contested  and  well-fought 
field,  the  question  was  tried  at  length, 
whether  Ham  or  Japheth  was  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  world.  God  decided  it  in 
Japheth's  favor,  and  in  doing  so,  kept  his 
word. 

In  the  whole  range  of  ancient  history 
there  is  no  subject  so  replete  with  interest 
as  this  contest  between  Rome  and  Carth- 
age. At  the  commencement  of  that  con- 
test, Carthage  was  a  great  city,  contain- 
ing more  than  half  a  million  of  inhabit- 
ants, possessed  of  an  abundcint  and  fertile 
counti*y  at  home,  and  mistress  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  She  was  able  to  add  Spain 
to  these  possessions  after  the  contest  had 
begun,  so  that  had  she  been  permitted  in 
the  providence  of  God,  to  have  over- 


whelmed Rome  and  added  Italy  to  her 
dominion,  she  might  have  achieved  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  Greece  was  then 
in  her  dotage,  and  would  have  fallen 
almost  without  a  struggle  before  her  ad- 
vancing power,  and  the  Canaanite  reap- 
peanng  in  his  ancient  Asiatic  seats,  might 
again  have  humbled  the  descendants  of 
Shem.  And  probabilities,  for  a  season, 
seemed  all  in  favor  of  this  issue. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  ancient 
history,  will  require  to  be  reminded  of 
the  unprecedented  bitterness  and  mutual 
animosity  which  marked  this  famous  con- 
test. W  hen  the  Roman  ambassador  Mai^ 
ens  Fabius  Buteo,  shook  out  the  folds  of 
his  toga  in  the  presence  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian council,  in  token  that  the  truce 
which  had  concluded  the  first  Punic  war 
was  ended  and  that  hostilities  were  again 
to  commence,  he  was  answered  by  a 
shout :  "  With  all  our  hearts  we  welcome 
them."  And  this  spirit  marked  the  dead- 
ly struggle  from  that  recommoncemcut 
to  its  end.  The  heathens  themselves 
seem  to  have  regarded  it  less  as  a  contest 
between  flesh  and  blood,  than  between 
their  respective  deities,  the  tutelary  gods 
of  Carthage  and  of  Kome.  Nothhig  is 
more  strongly  impressed  on  the  recollec- 
tions of  our  boyhood,  than  the  narrative 
of  the  remarkable  scene  that  was  enacted 
at  Carthage,  when  Hannibal,  then  a  child 
of  only  nine  yeai*s,  was  made  to  swear  on 
the  altar  of  the  gods  of  his  country,  eter- 
nal enmity  to  the  Roman  people.  And 
we  have  a  yet  more  remarkable  proof  of 
this  in  Hannibal's  famous  dream,  when  no 
longer  a  child,  but  his  country's  general, 
the  leader  of  his  coxmtry's  armies.  Beincc 
about  to  break  up  from  Saguntum  to  cross 
the  Alps  into  Italy,  he  ofibred  solemn  sac- 
rifice to  the  ancient  deities  of  Canaan, 
and  prayed  their  blessing  on  liis  enter- 
prise. And  in  the  night  during  sleep,  as 
he  narrated  afterward,  he  fancied  himself 
called  into  their  council.  They  charged 
him  to  invade  Italy  and  destroy  tlieir 
enemies,  they  favored  him  with  an  appall- 
ing vision  of  its  coming  desolation,  and 
one  of  them  went  with  him  and  his  army 
to  guide  them  on  their  way.  And,  to 
speak  for  a  moment  in  the  language  (>f 
heathenism,  well  did  these  tutelary  gods 
of  Carthage  perform  their  promised  part. 
The  passage  of  the  Alps  w^as  completed 
successfully  ;  the  Romans  were  repulsed 
on  the  Ticinus,  and  defeated  on  the  Trc- 
bia ;  and  Hannibal,  still  marching  south* 
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ward,  routed  their  army  with  the  death 
of  its  general,  on  the  shores  of  the  Thra- 
symene  ]ake.  And  these  disastei's  were 
forgotten  in  the  fearful  overthrow  of  Can- 
nae. One  of  Rome's  consuls  and  nearly 
a  hundred  of  her  senators  were  left  dead 
on  that  fatal  field,  and  her  victorious 
enemy  was  within  four  days'  march  of  her 
walls.  It  really  appeared  as  if  Hannibal 
had  been  right  in  supposing  that  a  spirit- 
oal  influence  guarded  him  ;  Satan  seemed 
moving  hell  from  beneath  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  God.  But  though  Rome 
was  as  far  from  knowing  the  true  God  as 
Carthage,  an  Almighty  providence  watch- 
ed over  her.  That  providence  in  former 
ngeSj  had  raised  np  Cyrus  to  destroy 
Babylon  :  it  now  raised  up  Fabius  to  de- 
feud  his  native  city.  The  storm  of  the 
Cartiiaginian  invasion  passed  by  ;  and  after 
spending  many  fruitless  years  in  Italy, 
tlie  urgent  peril  of  his  native  land  con- 
strained her  unconqucred  general  to  re- 
turn in  haste  to  Africa. 

This  is  God's  world,  and  nothing  hap- 
pens in  it  without  his  special  appointment. 
And  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the 
combination  of  singular  providences  which 

i>revented  this  greatest  of  the  sons  of 
riam  from  achieving  his  long-cherished 
purpose  against  the  children  of  Japheth. 
We  may  note  three  circumstances  in  par- 
ticular, without  which,  to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men,  Rome  could  not  possibly 
have  been  saved.  Soon  afler  the  defeat 
of  the  Romans  at  CannaB,  Hannibal  con- 
cluded an  alliance,  offensive  atid  defensive, 
with  the  second  Philip,  King  of  Macedon. 
Had  this  alliance  been  allowed  to  take 
effect,  there  would  have  been  added  to 
his  irresistible  African  cavalry,  a  body  of 
heavy-armed  Macedonians,  and  a  force  of 
artillery  and  engineers  such  as  Greek 
science  alone  could  supply.  And  what 
conld  Rome  have  done  to  save  herself? 
She  was  already  dejected  and  dispirited 
by  a  series  of  defeats,  and  to  have  met 
her  inevitable  fate  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
her  former  glory,  was  all  she  could  have 
hoped  for.  But  God  averted  the  danger. 
The  Mncedonian  ambassadors  on  their 
way  back  to  their  native  land,  were  taken 
by  the  Roman  squadron  ;  Rome  was  made 
aware  of  her  danger ;  and  before  Philip 
could  send  another  embassy,  the  opportu- 
nity was  lost  forever.  The  second  cir- 
cumstance is  equally  striking.  The  weak 
arm  of  the  Carthaginian  was  his  artillery. 
Uad  he  been  {possessed  of  suitable  mili- 


1  tary  engines,  he  might  have  advanced  on 
Rome  after  Cannse,  and  destroyed  her. 
And  there  was  a  man  then  living,  and  at 
no  greater  distance  than  Syracuse,  who 
could  have  enabled  him  to  do  so.  That 
man  was  the  illustrious  Archimedes.  But 
Hiero,  the  king  of  Syracuse,  the  strict  ally 
of  Rome,  was  yet  alive,  though  in  ex- 
treme old  age.  And  though  nis  death 
happened  while  Hannibal  was  still  in  Italy, 
Archimedes  was  almost  immediately  occu- 
pied in  defending  his  native  city  against 
Rome,  and  was  slain  in  its  defense.  Had 
either  of  these  things  been  otherwise — 
had  Hiero  been  the  ally  of  Carthage,  as 
all  Sicily  had  once  been,  or  had  Archim- 
edes survived  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
and  in  vindication  of  her  wrongs,  passed 
over  to  the  camp  of  Hannibal,  it  must 
have  gone  hard  with  Rome.  His  very 
name  was  a  terror  to  the  Roman  soldiers  ; 
they  fled  even  at  the  sight  of  his  formid- 
able engines  of  war.*  The  third  circum- 
stance is  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  The 
family  of  Hannibal  seem  to  have  concen- 
trated in  themselves  the  whole  military 
genius  of  Carthage.  In  the  crisis  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  the  fate  of  Rome 
was  trembling  in  the  balance,  Hasdrubal 
advanced  from  Spain  through  Gaul  into 
Italy,  to  effect  a  junction  with  his  brother, 
that  they  might  together  march  on  Rome. 
The  Romans  themselves  felt  that  if  these 
redoubted  sons  of  Hamilcar  were  suffered 
to  meet,  their  days  as  a  people  were 
numbered,  and  the  intelligence  filled  them 
with  despair.  But  God  again  averted 
the  danger.  Hannibal  was  most  unac- 
countably absent  from  his  usual  position 
in  the  south  of  Italy  when  the  messen- 
gers of  his  brother  came  to  seek  him ; 
they  were  in  consequence  made  prisoners 
and  brought  before  the  consul  Nero.  Ap- 
prized by  their  dispatches,  which  most 
singularly  were  not  written  in  cipher,  of 
his  country's  mortal  peril,  he  marched 
night  and  day  to  join  his  colleague  Livius ; 
and,  attacked  by  their  combined  forces, 
Hasdrubal    was    overthrown    and   slain. 

*  This  may  appear  to  some  a  little  OTeretrained : 
let  me  therefore  refer  to  the  very  eminent  authority 
of  Dr.  Arnold :  "  The  Roman  army  waa  checked  at 
Syracuse,  by  an  artillery  such  as  they  had  never  en- 
countered before,  and  wbioubadHankibal  possess- 

KI)  IT,  WOULD  liOMG  8INCK  HATE  ENABLED  HIM  TO  BRING 

THE  WAB  TO  A  TRiOifPBANT  ISSUE.  An  old  man  of 
seventy- four  won  the  pure  glory  of  defending  his 
country  successfully  against  a  foreign  enemy.  This 
old  itian  was  Arohimeoes." — History  of  Jiome,  vol. 
iU.  p.  285. 
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Hannibal  was  in  consequence  left  alone  in 
Italy,  with  a  force  insufficient  for  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Ro- 
mans in  their  blind  idolatry  offered  sacri- 
fices and  incense  to  Jupiter  Stator,  but 
we  discern  in  this  deliverance  that  God 
of  truth  of  whom  even  an  enemy  has 
borne  witness:  "  Hath  he  said  and  shall  he 
not  do  it,  or  hath  he  spoken  and  shall  he 
not  make  it  good  ?" 

Defeated  thus  in  the  object  to  which  he 
had  been  as  sacredly  devoted,  as  ever 
was  Joshua  to  the  work  of  God  in  Canaan, 
Hannibal  returned  to  Africa.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  events  that  followed,  so 
disastrous  to  Carthage,  so  glorious  to 
Rome.  Zama  was  Hannibal's  first  defeat, 
but  it  was  decisive.  Carthage  was  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace,  to  cede  all  her  foreign 
possessions,  and  to  indemnify  her  rival 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  And  this 
humbling  of  her  pride  and  crippling  of 
her  power,  was  only  the  prelude  to  her 
final  destruction.  Rome  had  been  too  tho- 
roughly alarmed  by  the  terrible  successes 
of  Hannibal,  to  think  herself  safe  whilst 
even  the  name  of  Carthage  existed.  And 
God  made  use  of  this  feeling  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  own  purposes.  The 
second  Scipio  Africanus,  who  like  Cyrus 
of  old,  knew  not  the  God  of  Israel,  was 
yet  like  him,  his  chosen  instrumen't  of 
vengeance.  The  resistless  sword  which 
Joshua  had  once  wielded,  was  put  into 
his  hand,  and  that  remnant  of  Canaan 
which  had  escaped  thirteen  hundred  years 
before,  now  fell  beneath  its  edge.  Car- 
thage was  destroyed  as  completely  as  ever 
Jericho  and  Ai  had  been,  and  made,  like 
them,  a  desolation.  Nor  was  it  the  city 
only  that  was  destroyed ;  the  whole  nation, 
with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant 
remnant,  were  cut  off  by  the  Roman 
sword.  Of  seven  hundred  thousand,  her 
estimated  population,  five  thousand  only 
were  found  alive  when  she  was  taken,  and 
the  most  of  these  must  have  perished 
during  the  seventeen  days  that  her  tem- 
ples and  p.alace8  were  given  up  to  the 
devouring  fire.  The  country  which  had 
owned  her  sway,  was  then  made  a  Roman 
province,  and  those  that  remained  of  her 
people,  became  the  subjects  or  slaves  of 
Rome. 

Rome  was  now  delivered  from  the  only 
rival  which  was  at  all  able  to  compete 
with  her,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  univer- 
sal empire.  Corinth  was  destroyed  in  the 
same  year  with  Carthage ;  and  Macedo* 


nia,  the  kingdom  of  the  Great  Alexander, 
submitted  at  the  same  time.  Soon  all 
Greece  owned  her  sovereignty ;  and  after 
Greece,  Asia ;  and  after  Asia,  Egypt.  So 
that  when  one  hundred  and  fitly  yeara 
after,  Augustus  Caesar  shut  the  temple  of 
Janus,  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world. 
The  words  of  Noah  were  then  literally  ac- 
complished :  '^  God  had  enlarged  Japheth  ; 
he  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan 
was  his  servant." 

A  glance  at  modern  history  will  con- 
vince us  that  these  words  have  been  ful- 
filled to  this  day.  And  what  makes  the 
fulfillment  more  remarkable,  is  that  there 
UAa  been  more  than  one  attempt,  and  these 
partially  successful,  on  the  part  of  man  to 
defeat  it.  The  Saracens  were  of  Sheui. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  bistoi7  of  their 
conquests.  Issuing  from  their  desert-home 
in  the  fervor  of  religious  zeal,  they  conquer- 
ed Asia  and  Africa,  and  thence  poured  into 
Spain.  Though  the  country  of  Japheth, 
Spain  yielded  to  their  arn)s ;  and  advancing 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the  Saracens  threat- 
ened Europe.  It  now  really  seemed  as  if 
the  prophecy  were  about  to  be  inverted, 
and  Shem^s  children  were  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Japheth.  But  He  who  had  raised 
up  Leonidas  and  Miltiades  and  Themisto- 
cles  to  defeat  this  attempt  of  old,  now  raised 
up  Charles  Martel ;  on  the  field  of  Tours 
the  Saracens  were  totally  defeated,  and 
though  they  possessed  Spain  for  seven 
hundred  years,  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
never  again  molested  by  them.  Even 
from  this  portion  of  Japheth's  territory 
they  were  driven  about  that  lime;  the 
Spanish  monarchs  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
being  permitted  the  double  glory  of  driv- 
ing Shem's  children  from  the  land  of 
Japheth,  and  enlarging  Japheth's  bounda- 
ries, by  their  patronage  of  Columbus,  into 
new  and  distant  worlds.  But  while  these 
things  were  passing  in  Western  Europe, 
Shein  made  another  attempt  in  the  £a>t 
to  possess  himself  of  Japheth's  land.  We 
allude  to  the  Turkish  invasion,  the  sub* 
version  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  and  of  Greece  by 
the  famous  Mohammed  H.  All  Europe 
trembled  at  that  awful  time,  and  again  it 
seemed  for  a  moment,  as  if  Shem  was  to 
be  Japheth's  master.  But  the  danger 
passed  away,  and  is  no  more.  The  waves 
of  Turkish  conquest,  instead  of  advancing, 
have  ever  since  been  receding ;  Greece  at 
this  hour  is  free ;  and  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  Japheth's  territory,  held  with  a 
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weak  and  trembliDg  hand,  is  all  that  now 
remains  to  these  once  formidable  descend- 
ants of  Shem. 

And,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
aboat  the  time  that  the  Saracens  were 
driven  from  Spain,  God  began  again  to 
enlarge  Japhcth«    That  enlargement  has 
ever  since  been  progressing,  is  progress- 
ing still,  and  is  of  a  character  so  astonish- 
in*^  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  all  former 
falfillments   of  this  prophecy.    His  de- 
scendants now  possess  as  their  own,  two 
entire  quarters  of  the  world,  £urope  and 
America ;  for  both  in  North  and  South- 
America  the  aborigines  have  been  driven 
wto  corners  to  make  room  for  them.     We 
are  of  Japheth.    And  how  amazing  is  the 
enlargement  which  God  has  granted  to 
us  I     Our  great  enemy  Napoleon  used  to 
gay,  that  England  aimed  at  the  sovereign- 
ty of  three  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  it 
is  at  this  hour  our  boast  that  the  sun  never 
sets  npon  our  empire.    Besides  what  be- 
longs to  us  in  Noi*th -America,  we  possess 
the  West-India  Islands ;  Southern  Africa, 
the  land  of  Ham,  is  ours ;  we  are  coloniz- 
ing Australia  ;  we  have  begun  to  colozize 
New-Zealand  ;  we  have  gained  a  footing 
in  China.    And  this  enlargement,  from 
its  very  nature,  must  go  on  to  increase. 
No  one  who  considers  the  vast  amount  of 
fertile  and  unoccupied  territory  in  some 
of  these  regions  of  tlie  earth,  can  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  when  a  few  generations 
have  passed,  they  will  be  found  teeming 
with  population,  the  seats  of  industry  and 
enterprise,  the  centers  of  moral  influence 
and  intellectual  power.  We  can  indeed  see 
no  limit  to  the  enlargement  of  Japheth. 
From  their  superiority  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities,  his  descendants  already 
possess  an  influence  incomparably  greater 
tlian  that  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind  put 
together ;  and  so  long  as  these  qualities 
continue,  the  word  which  has  passed  upon 
him,  must  of  necessity,  fulfill  itself.     This 
fulfillment  too  is  hastened  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  as  that  other  part  of  the 
prophecy  which  speaks  of  his  dwelling  in 
the  tents  of  Shem,  is  accomplished  in  the 
providence  of  God.    It  has  begun  to  be 
so  already,  and  that  in  a  most  singular 
manner.     What  an  astonishing  phenome- 
non is  our  Indian  Empire  !    It  is  not  two 
hundred  years  since  our  merchants  began 
to  trade  to  Hiudostan,  which  then  be- 
longed to  the  Mohammedans,  and  was  the 
empire  of  the  great  Mo^ul.    The  utmost 
limit  of  their  first  ambition  was  to  estab- 


lish a  lucrative  commerce ;  and  when 
they  were  driven  to  take  up  arms,  it  was 
to  defdmd  themselves  against  the  perfidy 
and  cruelty  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. In  prosecution  of  this  object, 
however,  they  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
conquer  and  appropriate  territory  to 
themselves ;  and  so,  by  small  degrees,  we 
find  ourselves  now  the  undisputed  mas- 
ters of  India,  from  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tain to  Cape  Comorin.  Delhi,  the  royal 
city  of  the  magnificent  and  illustrious  Au- 
reugzebe,  Agra,  and  Benares  the  city  of 
gods,  places  whose  very  names  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  fondest  recollections  of 
the  children  of  Shem — all  own  the  sway 
of  Japheth.  And  what  has  been  re- 
marked already  of  the  Greek  conquest  of 
Asia,  is  still  more  true  of  the  British  con- 
quest of  Hindostan.  It  is  a  dwelling  in 
the  tents  of  Shem.  Were  our  scepter 
now  to  be  broken,  the  effects  of  our  rule 
are  indelible.  We  have  begun  to  leaven 
India  with  our  arts,  our  sciences,  our  cus- 
toms, and  above  all  with  our  religion ;  and 
what  has  begun  must  go  on,  its  progress 
is  irresistible.  Heathen  ignorance  and 
sm3erstition  are  giving  way  on  every 
side.  Alreadjr  the  more  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  Hmdoo  population,  convinced 
of  the  folly  of  every  thing  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  believed,  are  earnestly  soli- 
citing the  full  benefits  of  English  educa- 
tion :  already  even  the  bigoted  Brahmins 
are  prophesying  the  downfall  of  the  old 
superstitions,  and  the  complete  ascendency 
of  Christianity.  May  God  hasten  it  in  hfs 
time  1  If  the  presence  even  of  the  hea- 
tlien  Greek  and  Roman,  when  he  dwelt 
in  Shem's  tents  of  old,  proved  a  blessing 
to  the  Persian  and  Assyrian,  surely  the 
presence  of  the  Christian  Briton  should 
prove  the  very  fullness  of  blessing  to  the 
Mohammedan  and  Hindoo ! 

And  there  is  yet  another  most  import- 
ant sense  in  which  Japheth  according  to 
the  word  passed  on  him,  has  dwelt  in  the 
tents  of  Shem.  He  has  not  only,  as  in 
ancient  times,  enriched  Shem  with  his 
arts,  his  sciences,  his  laws,  and  in  modern 
times  with  his  religion  also;  he  has  re- 
ceived as  well  as  given.  There  has  been 
an  inter-communion  of  the  races,  and 
Shem  has  been  the  greater  benefactor, 
the  larger  giver  of  the  two.  The  gods 
of  Japheth  were  dumb  idols;  we  have 
forsaken  them  forever,  and  now  worship 
the  God  of  Shem.  Of  Shem  we  have  re- 
ceived   the    Saviour;   Jesus  Christ  our 
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Lord  was  "  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews," 
"  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham." 
Of  Sheni  we  have  received  the  Bible  ;  no 
part  of  God's  living  oracles  was  written 
by  a  son  of  Japheth.  We  read  in  our 
churches  the  words  of  Moses  aud  Samuel, 
of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ;  we  praise  God  in 
the  Psalms  of  David ;  we  are  enlight- 
ened, cheered,  and  comforted  by  St. 
Matthew,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul.  These 
are  the  riches  which  we  have  founB  in 
Sheni^a  te^Us ;  if  he  has  been  permitted 
for  a  season  to  despise  them,  it  is  that  we 
may  be  possessed  of  them  forever.  And 
it  is  because  we  are  possessed  of  them 
that  we  are  able  to  repay  the  giver. 

If  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  de- 
monstrates the  stern  reality  of  the  curse 
pronounced  on  Ham,  the  history  of  mod- 
ern times  demonstrates  it  yet  more  clear- 
ly. Africa,  Ham\s  land,  has  in  fact  no 
modern  hir^tory.  Since  the  day  that 
Egypt  sank  in  the  east,  when  her  native 
dynasty  was  destroyed  by  the  successors 
of  Cyrus,  since  the  day  that  Carthage 
was  annihilated  in  the  west,  what  city, 
what  people,  what  state  of  Africa  has 
challenged  the  attention  of  the  world,  or 
what  has  her  story  been  save  one  of  de- 
gradation and  shame  ?  And  there  is  one 
prominent  circumstance  in  that  melancho- 
ly story  which  brings  out  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy  so  clearly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  it  by.  We  allude  to  the  accursed 
slave-trade.  When  the  European  found 
that  the  constitution  of  the  African  fitted 
him  for  hard  labor  under  a  burning  sun, 
he  coveted  his  services  in  that  new  world 
which  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  had 
opened  to  his  enterprise.  But  these  ser- 
vices required  to  be  enforced.  And  so 
the  white  man  made  the  negro  his  victim, 
sending  the  ruthless  kidnapper  to  entrap 
him,  establishing  slave-depots  and  factories 
along  bis  coasts,  treating  him  in  all  re- 
spects as  an  article  of  ordinary  commerce, 
and  reducing  into  a  regular  system  the 
.most  monstrous  iniquity  of  which  the 
world  has  ever  heard.  But  monstrous  as 
it  is,  every  European  nation  whose  shores 
are  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  have  bad 
their  share  in  it,  and  some  to  this  very 
hour.  It  is  little  more  than  fifly  years 
since  we,  as  a  nation,  delivered  ourselves 
from  that  shame,  which  our  brethren 
in  Christian  America  still  uphold  and 
glory  in.  But  the  wickedness  of  man 
illustrates  the  truth  of  God,  by  accom- 
plishing his  fiuthful  word.    And  a  more 


exact  accomplishment  of  his  word  by 
Noah  than  that  which  the  slave-traue 
furnishes,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive. 
Let  us  contemplate  the  poor  Afncans 
hurried  in  troops  to  the  coast  like  beasts 
of  burden ;  stowed  on  board  the  slave- 
ships  ;  sold,  on  landing,  to  the  planters ; 
divided,  according  to  their  purchasers' 
convenience  or  caprice,  between  one  plan- 
tation and  another ;  diiven  to  their  work 
by  the  lash,  and  mercilessly  kept  at  it  till 
disease  and  death  ensue!  This  is  more 
than  a  condition  of  servitude ;  nothing  ex- 
presses the  fullness  of  its  calamity  but  the 
words  of  the  prophetic  patriarch — "a 
servant  of  servants,"  that  is,  the  most  de- 
graded of  servants  shall  he  be.  He  was 
to  be  so,  to  both  his  brethren.  And 
whilst  the  Egyptian  has  long  groaned 
under  the  oppression  of  Shem,  the  Negro, 
in  whom  the  word  has  had  its  chief  ac- 
complishment, has  been  for  the  last  three 
centuries  the  victim  of  the  relentless  cu- 
pidity of  Japheth.  God's  word  to  the 
youngest  son  of  Noah,  has  thus  in  all 
respects  been  fulfilled.  Divine  mercy  has 
enlarged  him,  he  dwells  in  Shcm's  tents, 
he  is  "lord  of  Ham's  children. 

We  might  now  conclude  our  review  of 
this  famous  prophecy,  were  it  not  for 
those  other  renderings  of  it  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  But  if  we  can 
read  \vithout  violence  to  the  original, 
^'God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  shnll 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Sliem;"  if  we  can 
also  read,  "  God  shall  pei^uade  Japheth 
and  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;"  we 
can  not  pass  by  words  so  full  of  precious 
meaning,  and  which  in  this  world's  past 
history,  have  been  so  signally  fulfilled. 

Second  Rendering.  *'God  shall  en- 
large Japheth,  and  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem." 

The  fulfillment  of  these  words  so  far  as 
Japheth  is  concerned,  has  been  already 
commented  on.  We  need  not  be  remind- 
ed of  his  enlargement  by  the  victories  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  by  which 
Daniel's  vision  (Dan.  8  :  21,  22)  of  the 
rough  goat,  the  great  horn  between  his 
eyes,  and  the  four  horns  which  stood  up 
when  it  was  broken,  was  so  signally  dem- 
onstrated as  true.  Nor  need  we  be  re- 
minded of  the  conquests  of  the  Roman 
people,  "the  fourth  beast"  of  Daniel, 
(Dan.  7  :  19,)  "  which  was  diverse  from  all 
the  others,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron  and 
bis  nails  of  brass ;  which  devoured,  brake 
in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with 
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his  feet."  Never  were  prophetic  words 
so  justified  by  the  event.  It  has  beeii 
said  and  truly,  that — 

''Learoiog  and  Rome  alike  to  empire  grew, 
And  art  still  followed  where  her  eagles  flew.'* 

But  it  is  still  more  true  that 

^*  Beneath  her  iron  hoofe  of  pride 
Wherever  they  trampled,  freedom  died.*' 

She  literally  "  devoured,  brake  in  pieces, 
and  stamped  the  res  due  with  her  feet." 
Others  had  done  so  before  hor,  but  she 
wiw"  diverse  from  tliem  all."  The  con- 
({Qests  of  the  Chaldean,  the  Per^^ian,  the 
Greek,  were  those  of  individuals ;  her 
victories  were  those  of  a  people.  But 
whilst  nation  after  nation  was  compelled 
to  crouch  at  her  feet,  and  she  was  advanc- 
ing step  by  step,  to  the  dignity  of  sove- 
reign of  the  world — whilst  Japheth's  child- 
ren were  thus  enlarged,  how  was  God 
dealing  with  Shorn  ?  He  was  dwelling  in 
his  tents,  if  we  follow  the  Hebrew ;  he 
was  abiding  among  his  abodf  s,  if  we  pre- 
fer the  Septuagint.  Both  statements  arc 
literally  true.  From  Moses  to  David,  a 
period  of  five  hundred  years,  the  God  of 
Sheni,  to  use  his  own  words,  (2  Sam.  7  :  6,) 
''  walked"  among  his  chosen  people,  "  in 
fittnt  and  a  tibernacle."  He  was  found, 
sometimes  at  Shiloh,  sometimes  at  Ephra- 
tali,  sometimes  in  the  fields  of  the  wood, 
(W  132.)  David  at  length  found  it  in 
his  heart,  to  build  an  house  for  his  name. 
And  from  his  days  to  those  of  Christ,  a 
period  of  one  thousand  years,  the  God  of 
Sbem  had  his  fixed  and  settled  abode 
among  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  His 
(hosen  and  magnificent  dwelling-place 
crowned  the  hi'l  of  Zion,  overlooking  Je- 
rusalem the  city  of  his  love.  It  was 
"the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations;" 
he  commanded  his  people  to  seek  him 
there,  he  promised  that  none  who  sought 
Iiim  should  go  unblessed  away. . 

Shem  and  Japheth  had  thus  their  re- 
spective portions  meted  out  to  them  ac- 
cording to  the  prophetic  word.  To  Japli- 
eth  were  assigned  worldly  glory  and  do- 
minion ;  but  Shem  had  something  far  bet- 
ter, in  the  love  and  presence  of  his  coven- 
ant God. 

Thvd  Rendering.  "God  shall  per- 
suade Japheth,  and  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem."  A  fulfillment  is  now 
forced  upon  our  attention,  of  an  equally 
striking  bat  totally  different  kind;     We 


have  Shcm's  God,  first  dwelling  among 
his  own  people,  and  secondly  persuading 
the  stranger. 

1.  "  In  the  beginning,"  writes  St.  John, 
"  was  the  Word,  .  .  the  Word  was  God, 
*  .  .  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  .  .  .  and 
came  unto  his  own  ;  ...  he  pitched  his 
TENT  AMONG  US,  and  WO  beheld  his  glory, 
full  of  grace  and  truth."  The  image  here 
is  that  of  one  coming  to  an  encampment, 
pitching  his  tent  with  the  others,  and 
dwelling  among  the  people  as  one  of 
themselves.  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God 
of  Shem,"  says  the  patriarch,  he  shall 
so  deal  with  Shem's  children.  And  it 
was  indeed  Jehovah  who  vouchsafed  to 
stoop  t?o  low.  "  A  virgin  shall  conceive," 
writes  the  prophet,  "  and  bear  a  son,  and 
shall  call  his  name  Inimanucl,  which  being 
interpreted  is,  God  with  us."  "  Being  in 
the  form  of  God,"  says  the  Apostle  speak- 
ing of  Christ,  "  he  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God,  but  emptied  himself 
and  took  on  him  the  Ibrra  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  ho  hum- 
bled himself  and  became  obedient."  The 
glory  which  Shem's  children  beheld  while 
this  blessed  One  dwelt  among  them,  was 
the  fullness  of  grace  and  truth.  "  He 
went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed."  "  Whithersoever 
he  entered,  into  villages,  or  city,  or  coun- 
try, they  laid  the  sick  in  the  streets,  and 
besought  him  that  they  might  touch,  if  it 
were  but  the  border  of  his  garment,  and 
as  many  ay  touched  him  were  made  per- 
fectly whole."  The  multitudes  marveled, 
they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel,  they  said : 
"  He  hath  done  all  things  well,  he  makcth 
both  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to 
speak."  Nor  did  they  marvel  less  at  the 
truth  which  dwelt  in  him,  as  it  poured  it- 
self forth  in  his  continual  teaching.  They 
'*  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine,  for  he 
taught  them  as  one  that  had  authority ;" 
they  "  bare  him  witness  and  marveled  at 
the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out 
of  his  mouth  ;"  they  said,  "  never  man 
spake  like  this  man."  This  leads  us  to 
remark  the  most  amnzing  feature  in  this 
prophecy — one  which  stamps  it  indelibly 
with  the  impress  of  divine  foreknowledge. 
When  Isaiah  declared  that  these  things 
should  be — that  Immanuol  ahould  come 
of  a  virgin,  that  at  his  coming  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  should  be  opened,  and  the  ears 
of  the  deaf  unstopped,  that  at  his  com- 
mand the  lame  man  should  leap  as  a  hart., 
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and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing,  that  at 
the  opening  of  his  mouth  tiie  waters  of 
life  and  truth  should  break  out  in  the 
wilderness,  till  the  parched  ground  be- 
came a  pool — he  utiered  what  i-equired 
the  utmost  stretch  of  faith  to  believe. 
But  those  who  did  believe  him,  would  na- 
turally be  led  to  conclude  that  when  such 
gracious  things  were  done,  the  most 
blessed  results  would  follow.  When  God 
shall  thus  visit  his  own,  they  would  sny, 
his  own  will  of  necessity  return  to  him 
and  seek  his  face ;  the  most  determined 
prejudice,  the  most  hardened  unbelief,  the 
most  inveterate  love  of  sin,  will  vield  to  a 
demonstration  so  surpassingly  gracious: 
if  God  dwells  in  Shem's  tents,  it  cim  not  be 
but  that  Shem  w*ill  be  persuaded  by  him. 
But  what  says  the  prophetic  patriarch  ? 
^^God  shall  persuade  Japiieth,  and  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  This  silence 
is  emphatic  and  ominous ;  Shem  was  not 
to  be  persuaded.  And  they  were  accom- 
plished; he  was  not  persuaded.  When 
kShem  s  God  came  unto  his  own, "  his  own," 
writes  the  Apoatle,  "  received  him  not.'* 
And  these  words  telloidy  half  a  tale;  Cal- 
vary must  tell  the  rest.  They  desired  a 
murderer  instead  of  the  Prince  of  life ; 
they  sought  the  heathen  C»sar  for  their 
king  instead  of  the  Lord  of  glory ;  they 
Slid  of  him  who  ha<l  pitched  his  tent 
among  them  to  bless  them,  ^^His  blood 
be  on  us  and  on  our  children ;"  they  nailed 
him  to  the  accursed  tree.  And  even  these 
dreadful  acts  were  but  the  commence- 
ment of  their  rejection  of  him.^  After  he 
)iad  passed  through  death  and  risen  to  im- 
mortality, and  was  about  to  leave  this 
world  to  go  to  the  Father,  he  charged 
his  apostles,  when  they  proclaimed  his 
forgiving  mercy,  to  begin  at  Jerusalem. 
And  they  obeyed  his  command.  "  Ye  are 
the  children  of  the  prophets,"  they 
reminded  their  countrymen,  "and  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  our  fath- 
ers ;  unto  you  first,  God  having  raised  up 
liis  Son  JesuB,  hath  sent  him  to  bless  you." 
And  it  did  indeed  seem  for  a  season  as  if 
they  would  accept  the  blessing.  Three 
thousand  of  them  received  the  word  at 
its  very  first  proclamation  by  St.  Peter ; 
within  a  few  days  there  were  five  tliousand 
believers  in  Jerusalem  ;  multitudes  both 
of  men  and  women  were  soon  after  add- 
ed to  the  Lord  :  atid  so  steadily  did 
this  advance,  that  when  St.  Paul  visited 
Jerusalem  thirty  years  afterward,  he 
found  many  myriads  of  Jews  believing. 


And  we  can  conceive  both  him  and  his 
fellows  to  have  been  encouraged  exceed- 
ingly by  such  manifestations  of  God's 
grace,  and  to  have  looked  for  still  greater 
things.  We  can  conceive  them  to  have 
said,  surely  our  fears  are  to  be  disappoint- 
ed, and  our  hopes  exceeded,  Israel  shall 
yet  be  gathered ;  God  hath  dwelt  in 
Shem's  tents  and  Shem  shall  be  persuaded 
by  him.  But  alas  I  it  was  not  so  to  be. 
The  generation  which  had  rejected  the 
Saviour,  furnished  indeed  a  people  to  bear 
witness  for  his  name,  but  the  mass  of  the 
Jewish  nation  sank  into  deeper  impeni- 
tence and  more  determined  unbelief.  The 
Roman  came  at  length  to  fulfill  their  own 
frantic  imprecation  ;  the  sacred  blood  of 
Jesus  was  required  at  their  hands,  and 
returned  on  their  guilty  heads;  and  Shem, 
un persuaded  of  his  God,  was  driven  forth 
a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond.  As  such,  still 
unpersnaded,  he  still  wanders  bearing  on 
his  forehead  the  mark  of  Noah's  truth. 
For  of  him,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came,  and  yet  he  is  shut  up  in  unbelief 
till  the  promised  day  of  mercy. 

2.  And  in  what  condition  was  Japheth 
when  God  was  thus  visiting  Shem  ?  Was 
there  any  thing  about  him  morally  or 
spiritually  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  his  elder  brother  rejected  the  Most 
High,  he  would  receive  with  open  arms 
the  revelation  of  his  grace  ?  Let  an  inspi- 
red apostle  answer.  He  describes  Japheth 
at  that  period  of  the  world's  history,  '^as 
filled  witi)  all  unrighteousness,  fornication, 
wickedness,  covetousness,  m.iliciousness," 
as  "  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit, 
malignity,"  as  a  whisperer,  a  backbiter,  a 
hater  of  God,  as  without  understanding, 
without  natural  affection,  implacable  and 
unmerciful  Judging,  therefore,  from  hu- 
man probabilities,  we  should  have  said,  if 
Shem  will  not  hear,  there  is  no  hope  for 
the  world,  for  Japheth  will  most  certainly 
despise  the  message  of  God.  But  here 
again  is  the  remarkable  feature  of  the 
prophecy  before  us — it  contradicts  these 
probabilities.  God  shall  persuade  Japheth, 
is  the  patriarch's  express  assurance.  And 
this  assurance  has  been  fulfilled.  The 
circumcised  children  of  Shem,  who  thanked 
God  that  they  were  neither  extortioners, 
unjust  nor  adulterers,  who  fasted  twice  in 
the  week,  and  gave  tithes  of  all  that  they 
possessed,  saw  no  beauty  in  the  Saviour 
and  rejected  him ;  whilst  the  sons  of 
Japheth,  brutalized  by  idolatry,  debased 
by  lioeutiousness,  and  steeped  in  crimci 
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turned  to  God  from  idols  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his 
Si>n  from  heaven.  The  word  of  mercy 
WAS  lirst  declared  and  believed  also  in  the 
licmse  of  Cornelius.  It  was  pnblidhcd  next 
in  the  provinces  of  Asia ;  it  passed  into 
Greece,  Italj,  and  Spain ;  it  reached  the 
farthest  bounds  of  the  West,  even  the 
isles  in  which  we  now  dweii.  And  wher- 
ever it  was  pnblished,  the  same  divine 
blessing  attended  it.  It  gathered  fami- 
lies, cities,  nations  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  it  went  on  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer, til!  the  banner  of  the  cross  waved 
over  the  capitol,  anil  the  false  gods  and 
deified  heroes  of  antiquity -gave  place  to 
that  name  which  is  above  every  name. 
And  the  conquest  has  been  permanent. 
Two  thousand  years  have  passed,  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  the  child- 
ren of  Japheth  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be 
Lord.  He  is  still  the  pei'suaded  one, 
while  beside  him  are  unbelieving  Shem, 
and  Ham  the  servant  of  servants  Surely 
these  coincidences  so  marvelous  in  their 
character,  are  not  the  result  of  accident. 
From  whom  can  they  liave  proceeded 
save  "from  the  Lord  of  hosts  who  is 
wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
working  "  ? 

Having  now  considered  this  prophecy 
in  all  the  renderings  of  its  meaning,  we 
may  put  it  to  all  candid  and  fair-judging 
men,  does  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  human  race  asrree  or  not 
with  the  prophetic  chart  of  its  fortunes 
given  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  while  yet 
that  race  was  in  its  cradle  ?  If  only  one 
answer  can  be  retui-ned  to  this  question, 
and  that  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  if, 
moreover,  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  ear- 
liest prophecy  contains  the  germ  of  all 
that  have  succeeded  it,  and  that  salvation 
itself  is  developed  out  of  the  pregnant 
words,  "Jehovah,  God  of  Shem,"  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture  become  one  of 
the  pillars  of  our  faith.  They  enable  us 
not  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive  when 
attacked,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
camp  of  the  skeptic ;  for  he  is  unable, 
and  he  knows  it,  to  account  for  their  I'ul- 
fillment. 

A  scoffing  infidel  remarked  that  the 
patriarch  was  surely  still  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  his  wine,  when  he  could  pro- 
nounce upon  one  member  of  his  family  so 
unreasonable  a  curse,  and  promise  to  the 
othci*s,  blessings  so  dispropoitioncd  to 
any  thing  they  had  done  to  deserve  them. 


Our  only  answer  to  this  profanity,  is.  Go 
and  do  thou  likewise.  Pronounce  a  curse 
upon  one  of  thy  children  when  he  offends 
thee,  and  upon  his  descendants  to  the 
latest  posterity  ;  make  large  promises  of 
blessing  to  another  when  he  pleases  thee, 
and  to  his  children's  children  with  him ; 
and  see  whether  the  God  of  nature  and 
providence  will  confirm  thy  words.  Ho 
has,  beyond  all  contradiction,  confirmed 
the  words  of  Noah;  instead  of  scoffing 
therefore,  let  us  be  filled  with  awe.  The 
destruction  of  the  old  Canaanite  by 
Joshua,  and  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,  the 
existence  to  this  hour,  of  the  slave-trade 
with  all  its  horrors,  admonish  us  to  trem- 
ble before  his  words  of  wrath,  and  to  fear 
exceedingly  to  bring  down  the  edge  of 
these  words  upon  ourselves.  Whilst  the 
call  of  Abraham,  the  Incaniation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentile  world  to  tlie  faith  of  his 
blessed  name,  give  delightful  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  his  promises  of  mercy,  invit- 
ing us  to  put  our  trust  in  them  for  time 
and  for  eternity. 

To  conclude :  if  the  Bible  has  proved 
so  true,  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
in  its  revelations  of  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent, we  may  trust  its  prophetic  intima- 
tions of  the  future  destiny  of  our  race. 
And  blessed  bo  God,  these  destinies  are 
glorious :  darkness  has  long  brooded  over 
this  wretched  earth,  but  at  evening  lime 
it  shall  bo  light.  Shem  shall  not  be  always 
unpersuadcd :  he  shall  yet  return  and  be 
reconciled  to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and 
be  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 
"  Again  I  will  build  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
be  built,  O  virgin  of  Israel !"  is  the  prom- 
ise of  Shem's  God.  '*Thou  shalt  again 
be  adonied  with  thy  tab  rets,  and  go  forth 
in  the  dances  of  them  that  make  merry. 
They  shall  come  with  weeping,  and  with 
supplications  will  I  lead  them  ;  they  shall 
look  upon  me,  whom  they  have  [>ierced, 
and  mourn."  And  when  the  Jew  shall 
thus  return  to  God,  the  other  nations  who 
have  come  of  Shem,  shall  follow  in  his 
train.  If  God  says  by  Isaiah,  looking  to 
the  prophetic  future,  "  Blessed  be  Israel, 
mine  inheritance,"  ho  adds  in  the  same 
divine  sentence,  and  "  Assyria,  the  work 
of  mine  hands."  For  if  the  casting 
away  "  of  the  Jew,  says  St.  Paul,  "  has 
been  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what 
shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life 
from  the  dead  I"  J^or  shall  Ham  always 
be  the  servant  of  servants.    He  shall  yet 
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be  made  free  with  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor 
shall  be  broken  from  off  his  necK,  His 
children  arc  expressly  included  in  that 
divine  sentence  to  which  I  have  jnst  re- 
ferred. "  In  that  day,"  says  the  prophet, 
"  shall  Israel  be  a  third  with  Egypt  and 
with  Assyria,  whom  the  Lord  of  hosts 
shall  bless,  saying,  blessed  be  Egypt  my 
people,'*'*  The  Egyptian  then  shall  yet  ac- 
knowledge Jehovah  ;  and  with  the  Egyp- 
tian, all  the  descendants  of  Ham,  for  the 
kingdoms  of  this  worlds  we  are  assured  in 
the  Apocalypse,  shall  in  that  day  be  the 
kingdoms  of  our  God.  We  already  see 
the  budding  of  these  glorious  purposes  ; 
and  we  see  what  is  most  cheering  of 
all,  Japheth  of  whom  we  are,  Japheth 
the  persuaded,  the  enlarged  one,  used  by 
Almighty  God  for  their  furtherance  and 
accomplishment.  Look  at  the  zeal  for  the 
Jew,  which  of  late  years  He  has  put  into 
our  hearts;  look  at  onr  labors  among 
Shem^s  other  children,  in  Eastern  India, 
in  Persia  and  in  China.  And  how  signally 
have  these  labors  been  owned !  India  is 
now  beginning  to  stretch  out  her  hands 
unto  God.  Nor  have  Ham^s  descendants 
been  forgotten.  The  names  of  Wilber- 
force,  of  Olarkson,  of  Buxton,  all  sons  of 
Japheth,  are  identified  forever  with  the 
cause  of  inj  ured  Africa.  And  many  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  country,  whose 
names  are  not  chronicled  by  man,  have 
left  their  bones  in  her  soil,  in  fulfillment 
of  that  mission  of  love  which  impelled 
them  to  seek  her  shores.  These  labors, 
moreover,  begin  to  be  largely  acknow- 


ledged. The  oppressor's  arms,  in  God*s 
mercy,  are  now  turned  agahist  himself. 
The  sable  sons  of  Africa,  redeemed  by  our 
cruisers  from  the  slave-ships,  and  painfully 
instructed  by  our  missionaries,  are  carry- 
ing back  to  their  own  land  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  salvation.  It  is  delightful  to  re- 
member that  some  of  these  have  had  the 
hands  of  our  own  metropolitan  bishop  laid 
on  them ;  it  presents  the  cheeiing  specta- 
cle of  Japheth  blessing  Ham. 

**  Heavily  every  bosom  pinctb, 
Heavily  oh  1  heavily  oh ! 
Where  the  bond  of  slavery  twineth.** 

Long  has  unhappy  Afiica proved  the  truth 
of  the.se  words. 

"  Merrily  every  bosom  boundcth, 
Merrily  oh !  merrily  oh  I 
Whore  the  song  of  liberty  soundeth.'* 

And  soon  shall  Africa,  soon  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  prove  that  this  is 
true ;  they  shall  prove  it  when  redeemed 
from  the  tyranny  of  Satan,  and  brought 
into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
Noah's  children  shall  then  cease  their  vain 
contests  for  power  and  glory,  they  shall 
hang  the  trumpet  in  the  hall,  and  study 
war  no  more.  The  only  strife  shall  be 
who  shall  best  do  God's  will,  who  shall 
minister  most  largely  to  his  fellow's  bless- 
ing ;  precedency  either  of  nations,  fami- 
lies or  individuals,  shall  be  desired  only  as 
increasing  the  power  to  biesd.  May  God 
hasten  that  day ;  may  his  kingdom  come  1 

W.T. 


A  Family  TiK.-*Mr.  Hoimrd  waa  one  day  at  a 
great  dinner  party  which  tlie  late  Duke  of  Norfolk 
gave  to  several  of  his  neighbor.  He  sat  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table,  the  Duke  being  at  the  head,  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  sat  near  the  Duke  called 
out  to  him  and  said :  "  Mr.  Howard,  will  you  drink 
a  glass  of  wine  w'.th  roe  1  There  was  a  connection 
between  our  families.'*  "  With  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  sir,*  replied  Mr.  H.,  "  though  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  the  connection  is ;  but  in  this  county 
there  have  been  several  marriages  between  neigh- 
bors.'* **  Why,  sir,"  resumed  the  gentleman,  "  your 
ancestor,  Lord  William  Howard,  hung  up  twenty- 
three  out  of  twenty -seTon  of  my  family,  and  you 
mnsi  own  that  was  a  tU."  lliis  reminded  me  of  an 
anecdote  I  heard  at  Brighton.    General  Dalrymple, 


who  was  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
was  introduced  by  the  King  to  Lord  Errol  as  an  old 
friend.  **  Ah  !  my  Tx)rd,''  said  the  General,  **  the 
last  of  your  family  I  have  seen  was  Lord  Kilmar* 
nock*H  head  on  Temple  Bar.*' 

A  nisTiNoriHHxn  physician  recommends  elm-bark 
for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog— just  as  if  the  bark  could 
cure  the  bite. 

How  b  it  possible  to  proceed  in  two  opposite  di- 
rections at  the  same  time?  By  walking  from  the 
forward  to  the  aft  part  of  a  vessel  while  sailing. 

True  souls  are  made  brighter  by  sorrow.  The 
ocean  is  most  phosphorescent  after  a  storm. 
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POETRY. 


The  difTusion  of  civilization  through  all 
classes  is  producing  singular  results  in  lit- 
erature. This  is  an  age  of  experiments 
in  literature  generally,  and  especially  in 
poetry.  Kever  was  the  adage  that  expe- 
riments are  dangerous  more  signally  veri- 
fied. The  men  of  to-day  contrive  to  ex- 
tract a  larger  amount  of  excitement  out 
of  life  than  was  possible  at  any  former 
period,  both  doing  harder  work  and  de- 
inanding  fiercer  pleasures.  Civilization, 
on  the  one  hand,  adds  fury  to  the  battle 
of  life,  and  gradually  increases  the  difficul- 
ty of  obtaining  the  means  of  living ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  creates  a  demand  for 
pleasure  and  novelty,  which  is  unsatisfied 
by  the  relaxation  of  mere  leisure.  Liter- 
ature consequently  is  compelled  to  recom- 
mend itself  by  every  artifice.  Piquancy, 
smartness,  and  at  least  the  semblance  of 
wit  and  humor,  are  indispensable  qualities 
for  literary  success.  A  writer  must  now 
be  amusing,  whether  he  be  instructive  or 
not. 

Another  result  of  the  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  enormous  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  readers,  and  the  vast  quantity  of 
printed  matter  daily  and  almost  hourly 
published  for  their  consumption.  While  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  real  readers, 
of  those  who  can  bring  taste  and  cultiva- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  an  author,  and 
who  make  a  demand  for  the  higher  spe- 
cies of  literary  composition ;  those  readers 
who  glut  themselves  with  magazines  and 
newspapers,  without  care  for  any  thing 
better,  are  numerically  on  the  increase. 
The  literary  world  presents  the  strangest 
anomalies.     More  ephemeral  literature  is 

•  7%<  Warukrer.    By  Owin   Merbdith,     Chap 
man  &  Hall.     1859. 
LueUe,    By  Owen  Mereoitei.     Chapman  k  Hall. 

1860. 

PoeTns  before  CongreM.  By  Mrs.  Browniko. 
Chapman  &  Hall.     1860. 

Poems.  By  the  Author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man.    Hurst  ft  Blackett.     1860. 

Faithful  for  Ever,  By  CorssfliT  Pathorb.  J. 
W.  Parker  ft  Son.     1860. 


produced,  and  less  that  will  live  forever, 
than  in  any  foi'mer  time.  The  literai-y 
profession  is  so  common  as  to  be  scarcely 
a  profession  at  all.  Every  man  you  meet 
at  a  public  dinner  is  a  contributor  to  a 
periodical ;  a  third  of  the  number  consists 
of  authors  of  books.  Literature  is  a 
source  of  occasional  income  to  most  mem- 
bers of  the  professions ;  and  literary  labor 
is  so  cheapened  that  those  who  are  really 
fitted  for  it  can  find  in  it  neither  honor 
nor  profit. 

All  these  anomalies  act  with  double 
force  upon  the  highest  form  of  literature. 
Poetry  exhibits  them  in  the  highest  in- 
tensity. The  number  of  persons  now  liv- 
ing who  have  published  volumes  of  poetry 
has  been  estimated  at  about  one  thousand : 
a  number,  that  is,  which  may  show  its 
twenties  for  the  tens  of  real  poets  that  the 
whole  human  species  has  produced.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  public  sale  of  a  book 
of  poems  is  not  much,  as  a  rule  ;  and  pub- 
lication generally  entails  loss.  There  is 
no  demand  for  poetry  as  a  separate  thing; 
and  many  of  its  noblest  forms  are  extinct. 
When  we  read  of  the  salary  of  old  Ben 
Jonson  being  withheld  "  until  he  should 
have  produced  some  fresh  specimens  of 
his  art,"  we  are  enviously  reminded  that 
there  actually  was  once  a  time  when  there 
was  a  public  curiosity  about  poetry.  And 
yet  poetry  of  a  certain  kind  {of  what  kind 
we  shall  see  presently)  must  be  in  vogue ; 
for  it  forms  a  standing  ingredient  in  the 
magazines.  And  this  circumstance  reacts, 
again,  unfavorably  upon  the  prospects  of 
genuine  poetry.  The  majority  of  readers 
take  their  standard  of  perfection  from  the 
magazines ;  and  are  unprepared  to  appreci- 
ate or  comprehend  any  thing  of  higher  cha- 
racter. The  chance  which  a  real  poet,  on 
his  first  appearance,  has  of  a  proper  recep- 
tion, is  diminished  by  the  very  fact  that  a 
vast  amount  of  inferior  poetry  is  read  and 
relished  by  his  countrymen.  The  rever- 
ence which  an  entirely  unaccustomed  na- 
ture might  feel  in  the  presence  of  mighty 
art,  is  superseded  by  half  familiarity.  Real 
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criticism,  moreover,  is  very  rare.  There 
18  scarcely  a  professed  critic  in  any  one  of 
the  periodicals  who  knows  any  thing  about 
poetry.  The  newspaper  critics,  in  their 
treatment  of  poets,  alternate  between  ig- 
norant indifference  and  insolent  contume- 
ly. We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  if 
poets  themselves  would  occasionally  con- 
tribute some  idea  of  the  principles  of  their 
art  to  the  public,  in  the  shape  of  criticism, 
in  the  periodica^  it  would  tend  to  im- 
prove the  prospects  of  poetry.  The  great 
Duke's  maxim,  that  every  man  is  the  best 
judge  in  his  own  profession,  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  poetry.  A  poet  alone  is 
truly  able  to  critici'^e  a  poet.  It  may  be 
answered  that  the  inspiration  of  a  poet 
does  not  necessarily  entail  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  U[)on  which  poetry  pro- 
ceeds. Whether  this  were  true  in  ear- 
lier ages  or  not,  it  certainly  is  not  true 
now.  In  this  advanced  age  every  one 
who  hopes  for  eminence  is  compelled  to 
go  through  a  preparation,  which  must  in- 
volve the  sifting  of  principles.  And  as 
matter  of  fact  the  few  critit-isms  that  have 
been  written  by  poets  are  most  valuable. 
The  observations  on  Milton  in  the  letters 
of  Keats  recur  to  us  as  an  example.  They 
are  generally  minute  and  finished  exposi- 
tions of  particular  passages,  which  show 
how  inestimable  would  have  been  a  more 
extended  criticism.  Among  our  poets 
there  are  many  now  living  who  are  ob- 
viously in  the  fullest  degree  in  possession 
of  their  own  principles,  and  capable  of  im- 
parting them  to  the  public.  The  amiable 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  has  ably 
entered  upon  this  work  in  the  dissertations 
prefixed  to  his  own  volumes.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Smith  has  combated  some  of  the  po- 
pular errors  regarding  poetry  in  his  JSs- 
say  on  Burns,  O  wen  Meredith  is  certain- 
ly vei-satile  enough  to  criticise  others  as 
well  as  to  write  himself,  and  would  do  it 
with  a  poet's  sympathy,  knowledge,  and 
discrimination.  Since  poetry  has  lost  fii- 
vor  with  the  public,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  poets  to  "speak  prose"  —  to  let  the 
world  know  what  their  work  really  is,  and 
how  important  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
w*orId  that  the  noblest  of  the  arts  should 
not  suffer  from  public  discouragement. 

One  living  poet  alone  can  be  said  to 
have  gained  the  ear  of  England  ;  and  we 
are  far  from  a  desire  to  undervalue  the 
importance  of  Tennyson,  when  we  say 
that  we  wish  heartily  that  his  empire  were 
divided.    The  innumerable  imitators  of 


Tennyson  in  the  magazines  are  the  men 
who  present  the  literary  world  with  the 
conception  which  it  entertains  of  the  na- 
ture and  ends  of  poetry.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  weakest  points  in  Tennyson  that 
these  imitators  select.  There  is  no  mas- 
culine grandeur  in  him ;  but,  on  the  coi  - 
trary,  a  feminine  sweetness  and  passion- 
ateness  pervade  his  poetry.  This  quality 
is  conjoined  with  wonderful  breadth  of 
imagination,  suggestive  and  associative 
power,  sense  of  oeanty,  perfection  of  lan- 
guage, and  depth  of  heart,  which  render 
him  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets. 
But  his  popular  imitators  do  not  attempt, 
as  a  rule,  to  penetrate  the  real  secret  of 
the  man,  to  get  at  the  root  of  his  great- 
ness: they  are  merely  intoxicated  with 
the  atmosphere  he  breathes  forth,  and 
catch  his  manner.  It  is  in  bis  feebler, 
more  feminine  and  domestic  pieces  that 
he  is  most  frequently  caricatured.  The 
MiUer'^a  Daughter^  The  Day  Dream^  and 
parts  of  WiU  Waterproofs  are,  in  style  of 
reflection,  kind  of  painting,  and  even  in 
meter,  repeated  week  by  week,  and  month 
by  month,  until  the  public  must  be  satu- 
rated with  the  idea  that  the  ofiice  of 
poetry  is  really  little  more  than  to  exhibit 
'*  houses  with  their  fronts  off."  The  do- 
mosiic  hearth,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  con- 
nubial and  parental,  are  the  eternal  theme 
of  the  Clio  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
half-terrified  sense  of  the  discrepancies  of 
life,  a  mournful  lament  over  toil  and  suf- 
fering, are  joined,  in  this  kind  of  verse, 
with  a  faith  which  believes  only  in  itself, 
and  eschews  any  religion  more  positive. 
Hence  arises  the  shallow,  oft-repeated 
creed  of  the  arising  of  good  out  of  evil. 
This  idea  of  the  good  perpetually  succeed- 
ing to  the  evil  is  the  ijrand  notion  pervad- 
ing the  poetry  of  Longfellow,  and  to 
which  his  popularity  is  mainly  due.  It  is 
the  first  iciea  which  faith  conceives ;  but 
men  of  deeper  heart  perceive  that  evil 
succeeds  good,  as  well  as  good  evil,  and 
learn  at  last  to  leave  the  problem  to  its 
only  Solver,  or,  if  they  must  needs  speak 
of  it,  try  to  present  it  in  its  entirety,  omit- 
tiuG^  nothing  and  traducing  no  one.  From 
sucli  deeper  insight  alone  can  arise  true 
grandeur  of  song,  grandeur  of  emotion, 
grandeur  of  those  who  "refuse  to  be  com- 
forted." But  lesser  men  seek  comfort, 
and  find  it  chiefly  in  family  joys.  They 
delight  to  see  their  comfort  reprodnoed 
in  poetry ;  artd  hence  the  domesticity  of 
the  iK>pular  English  muse.    Is  it  not  rath« 
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cr  the  tmo  office  of  song  to  set  before 
even  these  men  that  there  is  another  side 
to  the  qiieitious  which  they  think  are  an- 
swered ? 

We  might  extend  these  remarks,  but 
our  present  pnrpose  is  to  show  what  we 
beKeve  to  be  the  dangerous  effect  of  these 
anomalies  on  several  persons  unquestiona- 
bly possessed  of  real  poetical  talent.  We 
revert,  then,  to  what  we  said  at  the  out- 
set, that  the  poetry  of  the  age  shows  the 
danger  of  experiments.  Almost  every 
work  of  genius  now  published  is  peculiar 
in  this,  that  it  is  totally  unlike  any  thing 
ever  seen  before.  It  has,  or  ostentatious- 
ly aims  at,  something  entirely  "  new  and 
strange,"  There  is  a  general  tendency 
to  fi)ice  thought  and  expres^sion ;  continu- 
al attempts  are  to  be  witnessed  to  insti- 
tute new  directions  of  fancy  and  feeling. 
We  can  not  complain  of  want  of  originali- 
ty, though  that  is  sometimes  affirmed 
aMinst  the  ai^e.  We  rather  murmur  at 
the  undue  pursuit  of  originality  as  a  pri- 
mary object.  We  would  ask  our  poets 
whether  originality  ought  to  be  their 
first  aim?  Is  it  not  in  danger  of  de- 
generating into  straining  ai'ter  effect  ? 
Ought  it  to  be  sought  before  truth  and 
beauty  ?  Originality  is  not  in  itself  a  very 
valuable  quality.  A  madman  may  be  an 
original  without  being  an  original  genius. 
The  originality  of  much  even  of  the  genu- 
ine poetry  of  the  age  is  gained,  wo  unhesi- 
tatiiigly  affirm,  at  the  expense  of  reverence 
for  authority,  good  taste,  beauty,  and, 
above  all,  that  tranquil  fullness  and  sereni 
ty  of  soul  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
highest  art.  It  is  usually  originality  of  aim 
rather  than  of  mind ;  and  it  is  precisely 
because  men  so  often  dream  of  gaining 
fame  simply  from  putting  poetry  to  some 
use  for  which  it  was  never  intended,  while 
they,  in  such  cases,  only  possess  very  or- 
dinary powers  of  composition,  and  there- 
fore only  rhapsodize,  that  we  hear  the 
hackneyed  charge  of  want  of  originality 
in  the  age.  The  age  is  only  too  original ; 
and  the  greatest  poetical  ages  never  have 
been  so  at  all,  in  this  use  of  the  word. 
We  wish  especially  to  advert  to  one  par- 
ticular, the  abandonment  of  the  old  time- 
honored  types  or  forms  in  which  poetry 
used  to  be  cast.  The  greatest  poetical 
intellects  have  in  every  age  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  mold  themselves  in  the  forms 
left  by  their  predecessors.  Virgil,  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  language,  threw 
his  poem  into  the  type  of  Homer.    Was 


'  Virgil's  originality  destroyed  in  so  doing  ? 
Not  at  all ;  his  style  and  mode  of  concep- 
tion is  so  distinct  from  that  of  his  mas- 
ter, as  to  be  even  dissimilar ;  and  he  has 
shone  forth  ever  as  one  of  the  great 
prompters  and  directors  of  human  speech 
and  thought.  Milton,  again,  framed  his 
grand  work  upon  the  epic  of  Virgil,  and 
found  that  most  fitting  for  the  display  of 
his  own  mighty  qualities.  Keats  was  ob- 
viously forging  his  Titanic  epic  into  the 
proportions  of  the  Paradise  Loat^  when 
death  cut  short  what  would  have  been  one 
of  the  grandest  poems  in  the  language. 
These  are  weighty  examples,  and  would 
that  they  wore  borne  in  mind  I  At  pre- 
sent, the  very  last  thing  we  expect  on 
hearing  of  a  new  poem  is,  that  it  will  be 
an  epic,  or  an  ode,  or  a  genuine  drama, 
or,  indeed,  that  it  will  resemble  in  its 
general  form  any  thing  that  has  guined 
the  sanction  of  antiquity.  We  speak  the 
more  strongly  on  this  point,  becau?*e  we 
belong  to  the  "new  school"  in  poetry, 
and  are  far  from  wishinir  to  trammel  a 
poet  either  in  his  rhythm  or  meter  by  the 
exploded  canons  and  conventional  rules 
of  the  so-called  "  Augustan  age "  of 
Queen  Anne.  It  is  of  ihe  general  aban- 
donment of  the  old  forms,  which  the 
greatest  masters  have  sanctioned,  that  wo 
complain,  and  that  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  these  forms  themselves  as  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  aim,  or  restlessness 
of  purpose,  which  their  abandonment 
surely  must  imply. 

We  suppose  that  among  living  poets 
the  third  place  is  due  to  Owen  Meredith. 
We  well  remember  the  sensation  caused 
in  the  undergraduate  circles  at  one  of  the 
universities  by  the  appearance  of  his  first 
volume,  containing  (Jlytemneatra  and  the 
EarVs  Return.  That  volume  gave  un- 
unmistakable  evidence  that  its  author 
possessed  two  of  the  very  highest  |K)eti- 
cal  qualities,  dramatic  passion  (we  do 
not  say  dramatic  power)  and  melodious 
sweetness  of  versification.  To  these 
were  added  an  assemblage  of  many  other 
faculties  which  go  to  the  making  of  a 
great  poet.  It  is  true  that  tha  book 
wanted  weeding;  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  in  it,  studies  of  other  poets 
which  had  better  been  left  out ;  and  sev- 
eral vicious  tendencies  were  observable, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  song  about  holly- 
hocks, where  the  forced  adherence  to  a 
peculiar  meter,  or  even  the  recurrence  of 
a  particular  rhyme  in   one  part  of  the 
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stanza,  is  supposed  to  give  value  to  verses 
which  the  poet  himself  must  acknowledge 
to  be  void  of  feeling  and  worthless.  The 
same  mistake  is  committed,  for  instance, 
in  Leigh  Hunt's  Sonff  of  Flowers.  Yet 
no  firat  work  had  borne  greater  promise. 
The  great  redeeming  feature  in  it  was 
vi^or  and  freshness. 

The  next  publication  of  Owen  Meredith 
was  The  Wanderer^  in  1859.  Tliis  is  the 
title  given  to  a  vast  number  of  miscellane- 
ous fc^hort  poems,  which  were  written  in 
different  countries  visited  by  the  author. 
But  very  few  of  them  profess  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  man  or  nature  in  various 
climes  ;  the  bulk  of  them  might  have 
been  written  any  where.  The  fii'st  thing 
to  be  said  of  them  is  that  there  are 
too  many  of  them  by  half.  Four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pages  of  miscellaneous 
poetry  in  a  young  author's  second  vol- 
ume !  As  a  mere  feat  of  fertility  it  is  re- 
markable; but  we  presume  that  the  au- 
thor would  not  desire  this  praise  alone. 
Keats,  who  threw  away  sonnets  in  letters ; 
Burns,  who  could  produce  his  pencil  and 
improvise  a  dozen  stanzas  at  a  dinner-par- 
ty, could  have  rivaled  this  fecundity,  had 
either  of  them  chosen.  But  none  better 
knew  than  they  that  the  only  facility  of 
composition  which  is  of  value  must  be  tlie 
result  of  long  practice  and  completely 
mastered  thought.  The  true  master  will 
aim  at  condensation  as  the  first  requisite ; 
rapidity  or  ease  of  writing  will  be  a  thing 
that  he  will  care  literally  nothing  about. 
He  will  be  thankful  for  it  when  it 
comes ;  but  meanwhile  do  his  work  slow- 
ly. Along  with  this  fecundity  there  is,  in 
Tfic  Wanderer^  a  fearful  diffuseness,  which 
is  among  the  greatest  of  poetical  crimes. 
We  are  tempted  to  ask  the  Carlylean 
question :  "  Could  he  not  have  taken 
pains,  and  written  it  in  half  the  number 
of  verses  ?"  There  is  another  defect  in 
The  Wanderer^  as  compared  with  the  ear- 
lier poems ;  it  shows  a  conclusive  failure 
of  power  of  languaire.  This  is  the  natu 
ral  result  of  the  diffuseness  of  which  we 
have  complained.  A  fuithcr  fault  must 
be  noted  in  the  tendency  to  run  into 
strange  meters,  which  are  sometimes  ela- 
borate without  being  effective,  sometimes 
irregular  without  being  wild.  The  Wan- 
dererj  on  the  other  hand,  shows  increased 
power  of  thought  and  wider  knowledge 
and  sympathy;  its  author  does  unques 
tionably  possess  "  the  deep  poetic  heart," 
with  its  tremulous  compassion  of  human 


life,  its  sense  of  mysteriousness  and  infini- 
ty, its  faculty  of  discerning  sorrow  in  joy, 
and  evoking  joy  out  of  sorrow.  But  this 
sympathy  is,  we  think,  not  so  natural  nor 
so  healthy  as  in  the  earlier  volume  :  it  is 
less  inclined  to  deal  with  noble  and  hon- 
est things:  it  escapes  on  the  one  hand 
into  depiction  of  human  nature  in  its  baser 
and  more  voluptuous  moods;  on  the 
other,  into  the  common-places  of  the  gro- 
tesque, into  a  disgusting  communion  with 
ghouls,  goblins,  vampires,  and  worms. 
This  last  peculiaiity,  especially,  which  is 
strongly  marked  in  The  Wanderer^  is  the 
sign  of  a  morbid  feebleness  singularly  in 
contrast  with  the  beautiful  health  of  the 
first  volume.  How  different  is  that  real 
power  over  apparitions,  posj^essed  by  such 
glorious  natures  as  Shakspeai  e  or  Titian, 
whose  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth, 
or  "  wing  up  and  down  the  buxom  air," 
in  perfect  beauty,  from  the  peevisli, 
ghastly,  and  horrible  imaginings  in  whicli 
modern  poets  have  too  oflen  indulged  ! 

Some  poetical  minds  seem  incapable  of 
cultivation,  and  can  therefore  never  at- 
tain the  highest  perfection.  Longfellow 
is  one  of  these.  His  poetry  is  the  most 
uncultivated  possible.  It  has,  however, 
a  superficial  smoothness,  both  in  versifica- 
tion and  tone  of  feeling,  which  satisfies 
the  general  run  of  readers,  though  no 
real  judge  of  poetry  would  for  a  moment 
mistake  this  for  true  melody  or  deep  re- 
flection. Such  a  mind  has  its  use,  and 
Longfellow  lias  fulfilled  his  vocation. 
But  Owen  Meredith  is  a  very  different 
and  higher  nature.  Were  he  not  so,  wo 
should  have  been  much  more  lenient  in 
our  remarks.  Ho  is  capable  of  extremely 
high  cultivation,  and  is  himself  conscious 
of  the  fact.  In  the  immense  number  of 
pieces  published  in  27ie  Wanderer^  there 
is  not  one  that  is  self  satisfied.  All  bear 
marks  of  a  restless  anxiety  to  render 
them  effective  ;  all  bear  marks,  that  is,  of 
an  attempted  cultivation.  It  is  this  very 
anxiety  which  partly  renders  them,  as  we 
unwillingly  pronounce  them  to  be,  failures. 
Poetical  cultivation  is  the  education  of 
the  whole  man ;  the  increase  of  the  spirit 
in  serenity,  temperance,  joy ;  the  purify, 
ing  and  strengthening  of  the  vision  ;  the 
gentle  reception  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Divine  Framer  of  the  outer  world  and 
inner  soul ;  not  the  restless  adoption  of 
man's  devices  or  the  fever  of  ambition. 
We  can  not  trace  this  growth  of  the  soul 
in  Tke  Wanderer,    There  is  no  love  in 
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the  work,  except  of  a  painful  and  horror- 
stiiick  kind.  The  single  sonnet  which 
Jnliet  shares  with  Romeo  on  the  night  of 
the  Capulet  festival  is  worth  it  all. 

We  believe  Owen  Meredith  to  be  capa- 
ble of  very  high  cultivation ;  and  we 
farther  believe  that  he  has  sedulously  at- 
tempted to  educate  himself;  but  we  are 
also  of  opinion  that  he  has  proceeded  in  a 
wrong  direction,  upon  a  false  method,  and 
has  made  mistakes  of  a  magnitude  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  settle 
the  question  whether  or  not  he  is  a  great 
poet.  Great  poets  may  make  mistakes, 
bat  they  do  not  in  general  persistently 
carry  them  out.  But  Owen  Meredith 
lives  in  a  peculiar  age  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  age  is  given  up  to  ex- 
periments. He  is,  all  the  world  knows, 
the  son  of  an  eminent  writer,  and  is 
doubtless  fevered  with  the  filial  anxiety  to 
support  his  Other's  laurels — bom  to  the 
purple,  and  eager  to  win  battles.  All 
this  must  be  kept  in  mind  while  we  esti- , 
mate  his  position  and  work.  If  circum- 
stances were  different,  the  vast  mistakes 
which  he  has  made  mi^ht  be  considered 
irretrievable.  We  believe  them  not  to 
be  so,  and  maintain  that  the  world  may 
'yet  receive  something  of  real  value  from 
his  pen.  Part  of  his  mistake  has  been 
over-anxiety  and  over-cultivation,  or  rath- 
er over-production.  He  seems  to  have 
set  himself  to  the  production  of  a  vast 
number  of  verses  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
confiding  in  his  poetical  cleverness  for 
their  bemg  ^ood,  without  remembering 
that  production  is  only  one  part  of  the 
poet's  duty.  Incessant  production  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  real  poetical  edu- 
cation. Rest  is  essential  to  the  poet ;  and 
no  mind  can  &il  to  deteriorate  without 
this. 

The  year  after  the  publication  of  27ie 
Wanderer^  Imcile  appeared.  In  this 
poem  we  have  the  result  which  Owen 
Meredith's  poetical  education  has  attained. 
77ie  Wanderer  is  more  in  the  character  of 
a  process,  somewhat  incautiously  given  to 
the  public.  Lucile  is  a  work ;  it  is  the 
first  finished  product  of  that  process.  Its 
author  has  acquired  his  skill ;  and  now  the 
question  is  whether  what  he  has  gained 
tne  power  to  do  be  worth  the  doing.  It 
is  with  heartfelt  teluctance  that  we  pro- 
nounce Lucile  to  be  not  of  great  value  as 
a  work  of  art.  Although  we  grant  it  to 
be  a  great  deal  more  important  than  The 
Wanderer — so  far  as  the  two  cai^  be  com- 
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pared,  either  by  regarding  TJ^e  Wander- 
er v^  %  whole,  or  oy  cutting  LuHle  in 
pieces — yet  it  falls  far  short  ot  the  prom- 
ise displayed  in  the  Clytemneatra  volume. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  the  faults  of  T/ie 
Wanderer.  It  is  excessively  diffase ;  and 
although  the  language  displays  a  kind  of 
appositeness  which  is  frequently  brilliant, 
yet,  as  compared  with  the  work  of  the 
great  masters  of  language,  it  is  defective 
in  power.  Then  the  length !  Owen  Me- 
redith's first  volume  must  have  been 
printed  about  1855.  Within  the  five 
years  between  then  and  1860  he  has  pub- 
lished The  Wanderer^  the  length  of  whidi 
is  considerably  over  eight  thousand  verses, 
and  Lucile^  which  exceeds  seven  thousand. 
Is  he  aware  that,  if  he  publishes  fifteen 
thousand  verses  every  five  years,  in  a 
comparatively  short  working.hfe  of  twen- 
tv  years  he  willl  be  the  author  of  sixty 
thousand  verses?  Chaucer  only  wrote 
seventy  thousand  in  the  course  of  at 
least  double  that  number  of  years.  Mil- 
ton's poetical  works  amount  to  about 
twenty  thousand.  The  poems  of  Tenny- 
son or  of  Browning  fall  somewhat  below 
that  sum.  Spenser,  Shelley,  and  Words- 
worth are,  indeed,  instances  of  a  similar 
fecundity  to  that  of  Owen  Meredith ;  but 
diffuseness  was  the  bane  of  all  three,  even 
of  the  first,  whose  conceptions  of  art  were 
superior  to  those  of  the  other  two.  By- 
ron was  equally  rapid,  it  is  true,  and 
much  more  concentrated ;  but  he  is  a  sol- 
itary example.  We  certainly  think  that 
Owen  Meredith  would  do  well  to  consid- 
er the  necessity  of  retrenching.  His 
works  might  then  acquire  a  very  much 
higher  value  than  at  present  belongs  to 
them. 

In  the  dedication  of  Lucile  the  au- 
thor says :  *^  In  this  poem  I  have  aban- 
doned those  forms  of  verse  with  which  I 
had  most  familiarized  my  thoughts,  and 
endeavored  to  follow  a  path  on  which  I 
could  discover  no  footprints  before  me, 
either  to  guide  or  to  warn."  We  may 
grant,  indeed,  the  claim  of  originality, 
but  still  the  question  of  value  remains. 
In  the  first  place,  the  author,  whom  we 
acknowledge  to  be  a  poet,  and  one  of  no 
ordinary  powers,  would  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised to  near  his  critic  ask  the  question : 
"  Is  Lucile  a  poem  at  all  ?"  It  might 
almost  be  described  as  a  three-volumed 
novel  rendered  into  a  kind  of  verse. 
And  another  Carlylean  inquiry  comes  in 
with  teiTible  force :    ^*  Could    not   this 
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have  been  written  in  prose?"  There  are 
certain  subjects  and  modes  of  feeling 
that  are  sacred  to  meter,  and  set  them- 
selves naturally  to  song ;  they  could  not 
be  adequately  expressed  in  any  other 
manner.  Is  Lucxle  such  a  subject?  It 
modern  life  in  saloons  and  at  watering- 
places  a  fit  theme  for  poetry  ?  In  some 
of  its  aspects  it  may  indeed  afford  scope 
for  passionate  or  indignant  lyric ;  bat  can 
it  bear  such  a  studied  and  length  work  as 
JOfUcUe  f  The  author  found  no  foot-prints  of 
direction  or  warning ;  was  it  not  sufficient 
warning  if  he  found  no  foot-prints  at  all  ? 
Exceedingly  poetical  we  grant  his  work 
to  be,  but  not  more  so  than  many  novels; 
there  are  many  parts,  in  fact,  a  large 
share  of  the  volume,  which  are  neces- 
sarily prosaic,  and  many  other  paits  which 
are  only  redeemed  from  prose  by  satire, 
which  is  the  lowest  form  of  poetry.  On 
the  whole,  we  question  whether  it  is  a 
poem.  We  may  remark,  that  there  is 
now  a  tendency  to  desert  the  common 
walks  of  poetry,  and  choose  out  strange, 
unfrequented  by-paths,  which  too  oflen 
lead  nowhere.  The  only  answer  in  favor 
of  Owen  Meredith  appears  to  be  that  he 
evidently  takes  pains  to  represent  the 
life  which  he  has  seen  himself;  no  great 
man  really  cares  for  what  he  has  not  seen; 
and  Owen  Meredith  unquestionably  shows 
in  all  his  works  the  very  highest  conscien- 
tiousness and  love  of  truth.  To  this  con- 
sideration great  importance  ought  to  be 
attached. 

The  originality  of  Xfitcile  consists  in  its 
being  an  attempt  to  revive  the  forgot- 
ten art  of  telling  a  story  in  verse.  It  is 
unsuccessful,  because  the  verse  is  made 
subordinate  to  the  story.  It  is  a  verv  in- 
teresting and,  indeed,  exciting  book,  so 
long  as  the  reader  does  not  regard  it  as  a 
poem.  When  looked  at  as  a  work  of 
poetic  art,  its  grave  defects  become  only 
too  manifest.  Its  ananestic  meter  is  the 
most  unmelodioufl  of  all  meters,  and  least 
of  all  adapted  for  a  continued  effort. 
Nor  can  we  say  that,  bad  as  it  is  in  itself, 
it  is  well  managed.  There  is  no  i>oem  of 
such  pretensions  in  other  respects,  which 
has  such  small  pretensions  to  the  rather 
important  merit  of  melody.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  anapestic  meter  is  the  easiest 
of  all  to  write  m  ;  it  is  the  next  remove 
from  prose.  It  might  be  argued,  that  in 
this  bold  attempt  to  revive  a  forgotten 
art,  Owen  Meredith  has  a  right  to  take 
the  easiest  meter.    But  the  o^ect,  in  the 


first  instance,  in  telling  a  story  in  verse 
rather  than  prose,  is,  that  the  story  may 

fain  by  verse,  not  that  verse  may  lose 
y  the  story.  So  far  as  a  story  is  unfit 
for  verse,  it  should  be  discarded ;  at  all 
events,  the  dignity  of  poetry  must  not  be 
conceded.  This  seems  the  reason  why 
in  Shakspearc  many  unpoetical  things  are 
set  down  in  plain  prose.  It  is  also  the 
reason  why  the  poets  who  have  been  moat 
endowed  with  the  story  -  telling  faculty 
have  been  noticeably  fond  of  "  twice  told 
tales,"  of  stories  already  well  known, 
rather  than  of  self-invented  ones ;  so  that 
there  is  in  the  world  a  regular  cycle  of 
poetical  legend  which  the  poets  are  never 
weary  of  repeating  each  in  his  own  way. 
For  the  poets  dread  mere  narrative,  and, 
as  a  rule,  wisely  prefer  well-known  stories, 
which  they  need  not  elaborate  to  issues 
not  known  beforehand,  which  they  can  at 
pleasure  diversify  with  incident,  and  treat 
as  they  like.  It  is  true,  that  at  first  sight 
there  seems  no  reason  why  a  new  story 
should  not  be  told  in  verse.  Scott  and 
Byron  wrote  new  stories  in  verse.  But 
then,  in  their  stories  the  poetry  was  every 
thing;  the  story  would  have  been  poor 
indeed,  if  set  down  in  plain  prose.  Ten- 
nyson^s  Maud  is  a  case  more  in  point, 
because  it  is  a  story  of  modem  English 
life.  We  think  that  it  offers  a  very  com- 
plete contrast  to  LuciJe*  The  story  in 
Maud  is  extremelv  slight,  the  charm 
of  the  poem  entirely  depends  upon  the 
treatment.  The  interest  is  concentrated 
upon  one  figure,  one  tone  pervades  the 
whole ;  it  is  a  tale  of  ^*  star-crossed  love," 
like  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  *this  key-note  is 
struck  at  once,  and  repeated  again  and 
again  ;  we  feel  the  lovers  are  predestined 
to  misfortune,  and  so  we  are  at  once  pre- 
pai-ed  for  its  coming,  and  oare  the  less 
how  it  comes ;  all  minor  interests  are  sus- 
pended in  presence  of  the  one  catastrophe 
which  is  imminent  from  the  firat.  ror 
these  reasons  we  regard  Maud  as  a 
masterpiece  of  treatment ;  and  this  noble 
unity  of  purpose  has  enabled  its  great 
author  to  throw  his  whole  strength  into 
the  versification ;  so  that  we  know  of  no 
poem  in  the  language  which  is  so  wonder- 
ful a  piece  of  connected  and  varied  mel- 
ody. It  is  a  sonata  with  every  move- 
ment except  the  scherzo.  LucUe  is 
the  opposite  of  all  this.  The  interest  is 
certainly  not  in  the  versification^  it  is 
therefore  in  the  story,  or  to  be  more  just, 
in  the  stoiy  together  with  the  powers  of 
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thought  exhibited  in  considerable  width 
and  depth  by  the  author.  There  is  no 
unity  of  purpose,  and  the  interest  is 
scattered  over  the  three  or  four  piinci- 
pal  personages.  There  might  have  bec^n 
many  endings  to  the  story;  several  ap- 
parently impending  catastrophes  are  got 
over,  and  the  action  still  continues,  or, 
rather,  the  aotion  changes  while  the  ac- 
tora  continue  the  same.  The  versification 
is  what  we  have  described.  It  is  so  1>ad 
as  again  and  again  to  interrupt  with  dis- 
gust what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  very  interesting  story.  But  theris  re- 
msdns  also  the  graver  difficulty  of  dooiph- 
ering  the  moral  purpose  of  such  a  poem. 
Has  it  a  deep  moral  meaning  ?  Is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  a  great  woe-begone  poet's  com- 
plaint on  life  and  £ite,  like  Mandf  or 
does  it  set  foith  a  poet's  insight  inl  o  the 
sources  of  human  encouragement  f  The 
author  seems  to  sum  up  its  intent  in  the 
following  verses : 

**  For  her  mission,  accomplished,  ig  o'er. 
The  mission  of  genius  on  earth  I    To  uplift, 
Purify  and  confirm  by  its  own  gracioas  gift 
The  world,  in  despite  of  the  world'/ i  dull  en- 
deavor 
To  degrade,  and  drag  down,  and  op  pose  it  for- 
ever. 
The  mission  of  genius  to  watch  and  to  wait. 
To  renew,  to  redeem,  and  to  regent  rate. 
The  mission  of  woman  on  earUi  1  t  o  give  birth 
To  the  mercy  of  Heaven  descendio  g  on  earth. 
The  mission  of  woman ;  permitted'  to  bruise 
The  head  of  the  serpent,  and  swei  jtly  infuse, 
Through  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  earth's  n^- 

tered  curse, 
The   blessing  which  mitigates'  all;    bom  to 

nurse 
And  to  soothe  and  to  solace,  to  help  and  to 

heal 
The  sick  world  that  leans  on   her.    This  was 
Lucile." 

The  old  moral  of  the  c  oming  of  good 
out  of  evil  might  have  be'  jn  illustrated  in 
a  much  shorter  and  simpU  :r  way. 

We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of 
the  story  of  LucUe.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  very  completely  told.  The  cha- 
racters are  very  graphi  cally  drawn,  and 
show  great  power  of  a  .nalysis.  Indeed, 
unflagging  vigor  in  de  scription  of  men 
and  nature  is  one  of  the  great  features  of 
the  work.  There  is  vi  ist  knowledge  of 
modem  life,  and  the  ke  3nest,  occasionally 
the  most  satirical,  ob»  jrvation.  The  re- 
flective element,  also,  t  he  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous thought  m  jon  such  subjects 
as  art,  art-morality,  ti   e  claims  of  poetry 


on  the  world,  is  extremely  remarkable. 
These  are  some  of  the  characters  which 
claim  our  most  willing  admiration. 

If  these  remarks  should  ever  chance  to 
meet  the  eye  of  Owen  Meredith,  he  may 
be  assured  that  they  are  those  of  a  friend 
and  well-wisher — of  one  to  whom  the  in- 
terests of  poetry  are  as  dear  as  they  can 
be  to  himself — of  one  who  has  watched 
his  career  with  great  interest,  and  who 
believes  that  he  onl^' needs  more  judicious 
self-training  and  legitimate  ambition  in  or- 
der to  become  a  great  poet.  The  hand 
that  has  drawn  the  strangely  reserved, 
strangely  passionate,  strangely  bold, 
strangely  spiritual  LucUe^  is  surely  capa- 
ble of  grand  dramatic  effects,  fiut  we 
will  not  impertinently  advise;  we  only 
criticise.  We  conclude  by  quoting  what 
is  perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  the  book, 
the  description  of  a  storm  in  the  Py- 
renees : 

"  And  the  storm  is  abroad  in  the  mountains  t 

he  fills 
The  crouched  hollows  and  all  the  oracular 

hills 
With  dread  voices  of  power.    A  roused  mil- 
lion or  more 
Of  wild  echoes  reluctantly  rise  from  their 

hoar 
Immemorial  ambush,  and  roll  in  the  wake 
Of  the  cloud  whose  reflection  leaves  livid  the 

lake. 
And  the  wind,  that  wild  robber,  for  plunder 

descends 
From  invisible  lands  o'er  those  black  moun- 
tain ends ; 
He  howls  as  he  hounds  down  his  prey ;  and 

his  lash 
Tears  the  hair  of  the  timorous  wild  mountain 

ash, 
That  clings  to  the  rock,  with  her  garments  all 

torn, 
Like  a  woman  in  fear.     Then  he  blows  bis 

hoarse  horn. 
And  is  off,  the  fierce  guide  of  destruction  and 

terror 
Up  the   desolate   bights,  'mid  an  intricate 

error 
Of  mountain  and  mist 

There  is  war  in  the  skies  1 
Lo  1    the  black-winged  legions  of  tempest 

arise 
O'er  those  sharp-splintered  rocks  that  are 

gleaming  below 
In  the  soft  light,  so  fair  and  so  fatal,  as 

though 
Some  seraph  burned  through  them,  the  thun- 
derbolt searching, 
Which  the  black  cloud  unbosomed  just  now. 

Lo  I  the  lurching 
And  shivering  pine-trees,  like  phantoms  th%t 

seem 
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To  waver   abore    in  the   dark;   and   yon 

stream, 
How  it  hurries  and  roars,  on  its  way  to  the 

white 
And  paralyzed  lake  there,  appalled  at  the 

sight 
Of  the  things  seen  in  heaven  I 

Through  the  darkness  and  awe 
That  had  gathered  around  him,  Lord  Alfred 

now  saw, 
Revealed  in  the  fierce  and  evanishine  glare 
Of  the  lightning  that  momently  pulsed  through 

the  air, 
A  woman  alone  on  the  shelf  of  a  hill, 
With  her  cheek  coldly  propped  on  her  hand, 

and  as  still 
As  the  rock  that  she  sat  on,  which  beetled 

above 
The  black  lake  beneath  her. 
All  terror,  all  love 
Added  speed  to  the  instinct  with  which  he 

rushed  on. 
For  one  moment  the  blue  lightning  swathed 

the  whole  stone 
In  its  lurid  embrace,  like  the  sleek,  dazzling 

snake 

Thut  encircles  a  sorceress,  charmed  for  her 

sake, 
And  lulled  by  her  loveliness ;  &wning  it  played 
And  caressingly  twined  round  the  feet  and 

the  head 

Of  the  woman  who  sat  there,  undaunted  and 

calm 
As  the  soul  of  that  solitude,  listing  the  psalm 
Of  the  plungent  and  laboring  tempest  roll  slow 
From  the  cauldron  of   midnight  and  vapor 

below. 

Next  moment,  fi-om  bastion  to  bastion,  all 
round. 

Of  the  si^e-circled  mountains,  there  trembled 

the  sound 
Of  the  battering  thunder's  indefinite  peal, 
And  Lord  Alfi-ed  had  sprung  to  the  feet  of 

Lucile." 

Mrs.  Browning  speaks,  in  her  preface  to 
Poems  before  Congress,  of  the  necessity 
which  poets  are  under  of  justifying  them- 
selves "  for  ever  so  little  jarring  of  the 
national  sentiment,  imputable  to  their 
rhymes."  That  national  sentiment,  which 
prefers  to  meet  with  assonance  where  it  is 
to  be  expected,  has  often  enough  been 
j'arred  by  Aer  rhymes.  In  the  same  pre- 
face, Mrs.  Browning  expresses  a  supposi- 
tion that  her  verses  may  appear  "  to  Eng- 
lish readers  too  pungently  rendered  to 
admit  of  a  patriotic  respect  to  the  English 
flense  of  thmgs."    They  are  rendered  too 

Eungent,  not  merely  by  unpatriotic  fury, 
ut  by  bad  taste.  Tliey  are  a  perfect 
^nek.  When  we  were  reviewing  Owen 
Meredith,  we  felt  inclined  to  quote  Waller 
to  the  effect  that — 


"  Poets  we  prize,  when  in  their  work  we  find 
Some  great  employment  of  a  worthy  mind." 

\Ve  now  feel  more  inclined  to  refer  to  a 
certain  text  about  meddling  with  things 
tA)o  high.  We  regret  to  find  in  this  vol- 
lUne  the  old,  wild,  reckless  propensity  to 
tu^e  the  most  sacred  names  and  associa- 
ti()ns  in  a  totally  irreverent  connection. 
ICrs.  Browning  surely  can  not  expect  to 
intluence  the  English  people  by  frantic  all- 
to  tnothing  rhapsodies.  The  volume  con- 
taii;vs  some  of  the  very  worst  specimens 
of  tier  worst  mood.  In  one  of  her  rap- 
tures on  "the  gloomy  sporting  man,'' 
NaaoleonllL,  which  we  wonder  whether 
he  htis  read,  she  says : 

'*  l£'  this  a  man  like  the  rest, 
I^his  miracle  made  unaware 
BJ '  a  rapture  of  popular  air, 
Ax'd  caught  to  the  place  that  was  best  ? 
Yo'  u  think  he  could  barter  and  cheat, 
As  I  vulgar  diplomatists  use, 
Wit  h  the  people's  heart  in  his  breast  ? 
Prat  e  a  lie  into  shape, 
Lest,  truth  should  cumber  the  road; 
Play  at  the  fast  and  loose, 
Till  tl  le  world  is  strangled  with  tape ; 
Maim  the  soul's  complete 
To  fit  the  hole  of  a  toad ; 
And  fii  oh  the  dogman's  meat 
To  give   to  the  people  of  God  ?" 

However,  -  we  will  say  no  more  about  this 
strange  bo<\  )k,  and  its  almost  disgraceful 
close  in  the  celebrated  "  Curse,"  but  that 
it  contains  c  ^ne  passage  at  least  of  splen- 
did lyrical  p  'ower.  The  whole  (chapters 
yi.  and  vii.  o-  f  Napoleon  IIL  and  Italy) 
is  too  long  Ibl  '  quotation ;  we  give  the  end 
of  it : 

■ 

"  Now,  shall  we    say. 

Our  Italy  lives  i  indeed  ? 

And  if  it  were  ^  not  for  the  beat  and  bray 

Of  drum  and  tr  &mp  of  martial  men, 

Should  we  feel     the  underground  heave  and 
strain,        ^ 

Where  heroes  lef  (t  their  dust  as  a  seed 
Sure  to  emo  rge  one  day  ? 

And  if  it  were  n«  ^t  for  the  rhythmic  march 

Of  France  and  V\  'edmont's  double  hosts, 
Should  we  h^  )ar  the  ghosts 

Thrill  through  ni   ined  aisle  and  arch, 

Throb  along  the  fi    escoed  wall, 

Whisper  an  oatii  b   >y  that  divine 

They  left  in  pictor*   e,  book,  and  stone, 

That  Italy  is  not  di   ^adatall? 

Av,  if  it  were  not  &    >r  the  tears  in  our  eyes, 

Those  tears  of  a  sut   Iden,  passionate  joy, 
Should  we  see  '   her  arise 

From  the  place  wb|   ere  the  wicked  are  over- 
thrown, i 

Italy,  Italy  ?  loosed  !    at  length 
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From  the  fyrant's  thrall, 

Pale  and  calm  in  her  streneth  ? 

Pale  as  the  silrer  cross  of  Savoy; 

When  the  hand  that  bears  the  flag  is  brave^ 

And  not  a  breath  is  stirring,  sare 

What  is  blown 
Orer  the  war-tramp's  lip  of  brass, 
Gre  Garibaldi  forces  the  pass." 

The  poems  of  the  author  of  John  JBaH- 
fax  are  not  by  any  means  so  good  as  her 
prose.  They  may  be  taken  as  a  favora- 
ble specimen  of  the  many  volumes  which 
in  these  days  are  written  by  persons  of 
sensibility  and  thoaghtfnlness,  who  have 
certainly  no  vocation  to  be  poets.  Such 
persons  very  frequently  produce  pleasing 
verses ;  but  to  feel  thoughtfully  or  even 
deeply  is  not  enough  to  warrant  them  in 
coming  before  the  public  in  the  character 
of  poets.  There  is  an  amateur  appear- 
ance in  this  lady's  volume ;  her  pieces  are 
generally  of  a  languidly  moumnil  nature, 
containing  the  usual  things  which  every 
body  now  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to 
say  about  life  and  death,  and  grief  and 
angels,  and  statues  and  flowers.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  we  are  startled  b^  a  Ivric 
so  beautiful  and  passionate,  that  it  might 
have  been  written  by  Burns  himself.  It 
is  entitled,  Too  Late. 

*'  Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas, 
In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving.  Douglas, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

**  Never  a  scornful  word  should  grieve  ye, 
Fd  smile  on  ye  sweet  as  the  aogels  do : 
Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

"Oh I  to  call  back  the  days  that  are  not! 

My  eves  were  blinded,  your  words  were 
few; 
Do  you  know  the  truth  now  up  in  heaven, 
liouglas,  Donglas,  tender  and  true  ? 

"  I  never  was  worthy  of  you,  Douglas ; 
Not  half  worthy  the  like  of  you ; 
Now  all  men  beside  seem  to  me  like  shad- 
ows— 
I  love  you,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

"Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas,  Dou- 
gh's, 
Drop  forgiveness  from  heaven  like  dew, 

As  I  lay  my  heart  on  your  dead  heart,  Dou- 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true." 

There  is  not  a  poem  in  the  language  which 
more  perfectly  expresses  its  one  sentiment 
than  tnis ;  the  simplicity,  beauty,  intense 


passion,  and  sweetness  of  this  little  lyric 
are  inexpressible.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
pei-fect  gems  in  our  language.  Several 
other  pieces  in  the  book  show  great  lyri- 
cal power,  such  as  "Lettuce,"  "Lost  in  the 
Mist,"  and  "  The  Voice  Callinff."  A  vol- 
ume of  lyrics  from  this  lady  might  probably 
be  of  great  value. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore 
offer  in  many  respects  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  other  works  now  under  review. 
They  have  a  culture  to  which  Owen  Mere- 
dith can  lay  no  claim,  a  quiet  dignity  to 
which  Mrs.  Browning  is  a  stranger,  and 
an  artistic  completeness  unattempted  by 
the  author  of  John  JHalifax.  Mr.  Pat- 
more  is  what  may  be  called  a  good  poet, 
if  the  term  be  admissible,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  a  great  one.  His  work  is 
never  hasty,  and,  even  when  tedious,  can 
not  be  called  diffuse.  He  does  not  rush 
into  print  with  a  first  draft ;  nor  produce 
a  volume  of  inferior  pieces,  relieved  here 
and  there  by  somethmg  on  which  art  has 
been  really  expended.  On  the  contrary, 
every  line  published  by  him  has  been  care- 
fully weighed,  and  the  whole  work  bears 
the  equalizing  touch  of  a  careful  work- 
man. He  has  thus,  more  especially  in  his 
last  poem,  produced  what  has  more  of  the 
character  of  a  perfect  whole  than  any 
other  living  poet  except  Tennyson  and 
perhaps  Browning.  Of  course  there  are 
some  passages  finer  than  others,  but  the 
change  is  not  from  bad  to  good,  from  dif- 
fuse to  intense ;  but  firom  good  to  better, 
from  a  less  interesting  to  a  more  interest- 
ing pai*t.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  word,  to 
assign  any  thing  but  the  highest  praise  to 
Mr.  Patmore's  execution.  His  command 
of  language  is  very  great ;  his  meaning 
being  always  fully  and  deliberately  ex- 
pressed, without  effort  or  violence:  and 
this  is  one  of  the  highest  merits  in  a  work 
the  nature  of  which  is  to  enter  into  the 
subtlest  moods  of  the  deepest  of  human 
passions.  One  of  the  peculianties  of  his 
style  is  the  power  of  using  long  words 
beautifully.  But  the  creat  character 
which  separates  his  work  from  that  of 
every  other  genuine  poet  that  we  know, 
is  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  deepest 
quietude.  It  is  difficult  to  express  the 
effect  of  this.  It  is  not  the  quiet  of  dull- 
ness or  coldness  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  can 
only  describe  it  as  the  quiet  of  a  soul  full 
of  the  deepest  emotions,  but  without  any 
vivacity  or  animal  spirits ;  of  a  man  who 
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can  be  touched  to  the  core  by  joy  or  sor- 
row, but  to  whom  lyrical  uttei*ance  is 
wholly  denied,  and'  who  can  but  trace  his 
emotions  in  a  measured,  monotonous 
chaunt.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  this 
element  pervades  his  descriptions  even  of 
exciting  natural  phenomena,  where  the 
soul  oi  Scott  or  of  Burps  would  have 
danced  for  joy.  For  example,  what  can 
be  more  admirably  faithful,  yet  more  ex- 
ceedingly quiet,  than  this  description  of  a 
thunder  storm  ? 

^  And  now  a  cloud,  bright,  huge,  and  calm, 
Rose,  doubtful  if  for  bale  or  balm ; 
O'ertoppling  crags,  portentous  towers 
Appeared  at  beck  of  viewless  powers 
Along  a  rifted  mountain  range, 
Untraceable  and  swift  in  change 
Those  glittering  peaks,  disrupted,  spread 
To  solemn  bulks,  seen  overhead ; 
The  sunshine  quenched,  from  one  dark  form 
Fumed  the  appalling  light  of  storm : 
Straight  to  the  zenith,  black  with  bale, 
The  Gypsies'  smoke  rose  deadly  pale ; 
And  one  wide  night  of  hopeless  hue 
Hid  flrom  the  heart  the  recent  blue. 
And  soon  with  thunder  crackling  loud 
A  flash  within  the  formless  cloud 
Showed  vague  recess,  projection  dim, 
Lone  sailing  rack  and  shadowy  rim.** — P.  226. 

This  is  very  beautiful  and  perfect  as 
description ;  but  has  not  a  touch  of  that 
wildly  formative  imagination  of  which 
Scott  was  a  conspicuous  master,  and  of 
which  Wordsworth  has  many  traces. 
The  impulsively  imaginative  man  could 
not  have  staid  to  limn  the  storm  so  qui- 
etly ;  he  would  have  partially  distorted  it, 
run  into  it,  so  to  speak,  bathed  in  it, 
shrieked  in  it,  battled  in  it,  beholding  its 
bulks  as  gigantic  specters,  its  fury  as  the 
combat  or  ^ods.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  this  quietness  is  really  appropriate, 
and  may  be  conceived  to  be  tne  sudden 
reining-in  of  an  impetuous  imagination,  it 
is  sometimes  very  fine. 

"  There  feU 
A  man  from  the  shrouds,  that  roared  to  quench 
Even  the  billows*  blast  and  drench. 
None  else  was  by  but  me  to  mark 
His  loud  cry  in  the  louder  dark. 
Daric,  save  when  lightning  showed  the  deeps 
Standing  dbatU  in  stony  heapi^ — P.  61. 

Here  there  is  such  a  hurry  of  action, 
that  the  last  quiet  line,  in  itself  immense- 
ly fine,  is  in  that  truth  of  situation  in 
which  the  great  lines  of  true  poets  are 
always  placed.  The  contrast  between  the 
urgent  need  of  promptness  to  save  life, 


along  with  the  slender  means  of  doing  so, 
and  tiie  idle  mightiness  of  the  heavens,  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  effects  in  modern 
poetry. 

This  quietness  is  at  the  root  of  Mr. 
Patm ore's  extraordinary  analytical  power, 
through  which  he  is  enabled  to  lay  an  ar- 
resting hand  upon  the  most  transient 
phases  of  the  passion  which  he  delineates. 
This  is  a  valuable  gift,  though  not  a  spe- 
cially  poetical  one.  Indeed,  the  analytic 
is  in  some  sort  the  converse  of  the  dra> 
matic  faculty.  It  enables  Mr.  Patraore 
to  make  bis  hero  a  type  of  ^'delicate 
love,"  but  takes  away  all  his  individuality. 
He  is  simply  an  exceedingly  good  man, 
who  has  proper  feelings  on  all  occasions. 
Now  a  great  poet  wodd  shrink  from  the 
unflinchmg  exhibition  of  the  feelings 
which  Mr.  Patmore  gives  us.  His  verse  is 
so  calm,  and  his  manner  so  self-possessed, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  readers  are  con- 
scious that  he  is  taking  a  great  liberty 
with  them.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
halt-offense  at  seeing  emotions  and  facts 
of  poor  human  nature,  common  to  every 
mau,  not  pathetically  hinted  at,  in  the 
manner  of  great  poets;  but  pursued  in 
this  unfaltermgly  calm  march,  and  detect- 
ed in  these  unfalteringly  chosen  words. 
There  is  no  sense  of  mystery,  no  distance, 
no  acknowledgment  of  a  reserve  between 
man  and  man  which  can  never  be  over- 

t)assed,  and  a  silence  which  can  never  be 
awfully  broken.  Then  we  really  are  con- 
stantly annoyed  and  ashamed  at  the  reve- 
lations of  domestic  life.  Love  should  be 
the  poet's  theme,  not  marriage.  The 
parts  on  love  are  by  far  the  best;  but 
there  is  in  every  part  the  same  enonnous 
defect.  A  great  poet  could  never  have 
written  so  about  love.  It  is  the  most 
unpathetic  book  we  ever  read. 

Although,  then,  we  give  every  credit 
to  Mr.  Patmore  for  conscientious  execu- 
tion, aitistic  attainment,  and  rectitude  of 
purpose,  we  regard  his  popularity  as  a 
sign  of  vitiated  taste  on  the  pait  of  the 
public.  We  said  at  the  outset,  that  the 
English  muse  was  become  domestic,  and 
had  lost  all  idea  of  greatness.  Mr.  Pat- 
more has  domesticated  her  to  the  utmost, 
indeed,  made  her  a  housewife ;  and  we 
regret  that  the  nation  seems  to  admire 
her  so  much  in  this  capacity.  Is  there 
nothing  in  the  countrymen  of  Milton, 
Bacon,  and  Keats,  to  demand  and  respect 
grandeur  of  purpose  and  fulfillment,  those 
mighty  workings  of  imagination  through* 
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oat  heaven  and  earth,  that  deep  and  pa- 
thetio  insight  into  human  life  and  suner- 
ing,  those  mighty  hoes  ^'  of  earthquake 
and  eclipse,^'  which  were  once  compre- 
hended in  the  name  and  work  of  a  poet? 
or  are  they  content  to  be  addressed  in 
strains  like  this  ? 


(• 


Dear  mother,  I  just  write  to  say 

We've  passed  a  most  delightful  day. 

As,  no  doubt,  you  have  heard  from  Fred. 

(Once,  you  may  recollect,  you  said, 

True  friendship  neither  doubts  nor  doats, 

And  does  not  read  each  other's  notes ; 

And  so  we  neyer  do.)    FU  miss. 

For  Fred's  impatient,  all  but  this  : 

We  spent — the  children,  he,  and  1 — 

Cm*  wedding  anniyersary 

In  the  woods,  where  while  I  tried  to  keep 

The  flies  off,  so  that  he  might  sleep, 

He  actually  kissed  my  foot — 

At  least,  the  beautiful  French  boot, 

Tour  gift — and,  laughing  with  no  cause 

But  pleasure,  said  I  really  was 

The  very  nicest  little  wife ; 

And  that  he  prized  me  more  than  lif&''— P.  283. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  the  small 
volame  by  Owen  Meredith,  entitled,  Serb- 
ski  PesmCy  or  National  Songs  of  Senna^ 
has  been  put  into  our  hands,  together 
with  the  Saturday  JReview  of  March 
twenty  -  third.  An  article  in  the  latter 
contains  severe  strictures  affecting  the  in- 
genuousness of  Owen  Meredith.  The 
writer,  evidently  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  accases  the  poet  of  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  language  from  which 
be  professes  to  translate,  and  convicts  him 
of  a  series  of  puerile  blunders  whenever 
be  attempts  to  quote  Servian.  He  fur- 
thermore proves,  by  parallel  exti*act8,  that 
Owen  Meredith  is  indebted  for  most  of 
the  information  contained  in  his  own 
lengthy  introduction  to  a  French  writer, 
M.  Dozen,  who  has  made  a  prose  version 
of  the  Servian  ballads  in  his  own  language. 
In  effect,  Owen  Meredith  has  *'  cribbed  " 
wholesale,  transferring  to  his  own  pages 
not  only  the  information,  but  the  words, 
of  what  may  be  called  his  French  origi- 
nal. All  the  pieces,  also,  of  which  he 
offers  a  metrical  version,  exist  already  in 


M.  Dozen's  prose  translation.  The  qnes- 
tion  is,  how  far  Owen  Meredith  is  jnstifi- 
able,  how  far  excusable.  He  admow- 
ledges  his  obligations  to  M.  Dozen,  but  not 
so  mrectly  as  their  extent  calls  for ;  and, 
although  he  seems  to  imply,  he  does  not 
distinctly  affirm,  that  he  sained  his  infor- 
mation and  took  down  nis  ballads  from 
the  mouths  of  Servian  bards.  Had  he 
distinctly  affirmed  this,  he  could  not  have 
escaped  the  charge  which  the  Saturday 
Remevoer  brings.  He  might  have  had  his 
^^ Dozen*' on  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
as  he  had  his  '^  Murray  ;"  and  the  profes- 
sion that  his  materials  were  gathered  on 
the  spot  may  refer  to  np  more  than  the 
inspiring  influences  of  the  scenes  where 
the  ballads  were  once  enacted.  But  that, 
if  it  be  so,  he  might  have  said  so  more 
plainly,  can  not  be  denied.  As  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  obligation,  the  question  is  less 
grave.  The  poetry  of  Owen  Meredith  is 
his  own,  and  nis  veraion  may  be  as  legiti- 
mately derived  from  the  prose  of  M. 
Dozen,  as  the  plays  of  ShaKspeare  from 
the  tales  of  Boccaccio.  If  he  is  ignorant 
of  Servian,  so  was  Pope  of  Greek.  It  is 
with  regard  to  the  Introduction  and 
Notes  that  the  charge  of  pla^arism  press- 
es. Here  it  seems  undeniable  that  Owen 
Meredith  has  borrowed  largely  both  in 
matter  and  words.  He,  however,  proba- 
bly considered  that  these  were  the  least 
important  part  of  the  work,  and  that  a 
poet  might  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
labors  of  other  men.  And  as  he  has 
made  an  acknowledgment  of  his  debt  to 
M.  Dozon,  we  think  the  grave  allegations 
of  the  Saturday  JReview  sink  into  com- 
paratively trivial  dimensions. 

With  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  work, 
little  can  be  said.  It  is  onlv  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  unrest  of  mind  which  is  leading 
this  once  hopeful  man  to  shower  his  verses 
by  thousands  over  the  world.  Some  of 
the  lines  are  pretty  and  graceful;  but 
they  are  much  less  a  translation  of  a  bal- 
lad literature  than  Pope  is  of  Homer. 
They  are  the  most  luscious,  self-conscious, 
intemperate  style  of  the  degraded  modem 
school. 
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THE      BURIAL      OF      CAVOUR 


Thb  deep-mouthed  cannon  speak,  and,  as  each  throb 

Of  the  void  air  the  shock  ooncussiye  owns, 

From  Naples'  waves  to  the  Alps'  snowy  zones, 
Answers  Italians  full  heart  with  convulsive  sob. 

Toll  the  sad  bells  I 

Gone  to  the  earth  the  ethereal  mind  which  trained 
I     Spirits  that  slept  t'  aspire,  held  out  the  hand 

Of  union  to  the  severed  of  one  land, 
Gilding  the  page  once  more  dulled,  gory,  and  tear-stained. 

Roll  the  deep  drums ! 

Oh  1  o'er  peaked  Alps,  and  Apennine,  and  sea, 
Through  the  young  realms  late  loud  with  joy  and  hope, 
The  cloud  lowers,  glooming  the  bright  horoscope, 

And  all  the  drooping  nearts  his  skilled  hand  had  set  free. 

Trumpets,  sound  wail ! 

To  the  resurgent  banners'  blazonry. 
Add  the  fourth  hue  of  grief— for  he  that  wrought 
In  the  mind's  strife,  no  less  than  those  who  fought 

On  sanguined  fields  of  arms,  now  dies  for  Italy. 

Captains,  lower  swords ! 

To  the  firagrant  earth  where  Dante,  Petrarch,  rest, 
Whence  he,  bright  sun-flower,  rose,  lay  him  once  more ; 
His  work  done,  mapped  the  chart  of  Freedom's  shore. 

The  weary  child  returns  to  his  loved  mother's  breast 

Fire,  cacciatori  I 

Thought  hath  he  waked,  words  spoke  may  not  expire, 

The  vivifying  finger  to  the  clay 

Hath  placed,  and,  quickened  to  a  brighter  day, 
The  corse-like  form  upsprings  on  feet  toat  shall  not  tire. 

Forward,  artillery  I 

Though  the  beacon  he  and  his  lit  far  appears. 
Time  conquers  distance :  that  his  wise  words  teach 
Shall  win  i'  the  end.    Howe'er  faint,  still  gleams  reach 

E'en  where  poor  Venice  mourns,  sob-choked  and  blind  with  tears. 

Gunners,  charge  home  I 

Shall  not  the  cause  live  his  great  heart  that  broke. 
Shall  not  the  captive's  last  bond  yet  be  riven. 
Shall  jailer's  hand  aye  work  hell  'neath  such  heaven  f 

No  I  o'er  all  Italy's  land  hath  an  archangel  spoke — 

Freemen,  stand  fast  1 

Spirits  of  all,  since  Thrasymene  that  died, 

Youll  greet  him,  you  of  red  Palestro's  fray, 

And  you  the  left  wing  held  Solferino's  day. 
As  would  a  lover's  arms  a  cherished  long-lost  bride-* 

Arise! 

Big  heart,  that,  weak  of  means,  with  the  majesty 
Of  a  high  cause  and  mighty  aim,  dared  think 
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The  giant  to  face,  safe  treading  ruin's  brink  ; 
But  every  man  a  giant  once  content  to  dia 

Fire! 

• 

'Mid  statesmen  ranks  did  higher  name  e'er  allure, 
'Kid  patriot  names  what  loftier  deed  was  done, 
Than  kindle  Savoy's  spark  to  Italy's  sun, 

Gilding  such  opposite  natures — thou  deplored  Cavour, 

Farewell ! 

Laid  in  the  grave — ^the  salutes'  volleys  o'er ; 
The  wreatiliing  smoke  hath  passed  from  earth  on  high, 
E'en  as  thy  orient  fame,  no  more  to  die- 
Prometheus  of  to-day,  join  Rom^us  of  yore  1 

Farewell  I 


J*  C*  F.  El* 


Trom   the   BrItiBh   Qaarterly. 


PAUL  THE  POPE  AND  PAUL  THE  FRIAR. 


The  most  interesting  of  the  moral  phe- 
nomena presented  by  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenih  century  was  the  reaction  by  which 
Roman  Catholicism  was,  in  modern  phrase, 
"restored."  The  strife  in  which  it  had 
been  engaged  was  in  great  pan  political, 
but,  in  greater  part,  theological.  In  the 
strife  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  the 
contrary,  its  troubles  —  notwithstanding 
the  embroilment  therein  of  mutually-ex- 
communicating  popes  —  were  essentially 
political  and  not  theological,  much  less 
not  religious  or  spiritual.  Out  of  these, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  Rome  extricated  herself 
without  having  suffered  much,  as  was 
thought,  and  her  nominal  power  became 
once  more  as  great  as  ever.    In  her  next 

freat  war  against  the  interests  of  man- 
ind  she  was  utterly  worsted.  The  cui-ses, 
which  Leo  X.  and  liis  immediate  success- 
ors scattered  over  Europe  with  unexam- 
pled profusion,  failed  on  this  occasion  to 
produce  the  legions  of  either  destroying 
angels  or  destroying  devils  which  were 
to  have  given  them  effect.  The  giant 
whose  limbs  had  been  bound  with  green 
withes  while  he  slept,  unexpectedly  awoke, 

•  Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar,  A  story 
of  an  Interdict.  By  T.  ADOLPHua  Trollope,  Auth- 
or of  Filippo  Strozzi:  A  Biography;  A  Decade  of 
ItffUan  Women,  etc,  etc.  London :  Chapman  k 
Hall     1861. 


and,  perceiving  the  ignoble  shackles  with 
which  he  was  bound,  he  burst  them  asun- 
der with  irresistible  strength,  and  has  in- 
sisted ever  since  on  retaining  the  use  of 
his  limbs.  But  a  "  gigantic  man"  meta- 
phor is  inconvenient,  no  matter  for  its  re- 
cent sanction ;  and  dismissing  it  we  must 
rather  say,  that  the  lately  awakened 
might)  and  the  new  clearness  of  European 
thought  were,  even  in  that  ever-glorious 
sixteenth  century,  neither  strong  enough 
to  rend  all  the  shackles  with  which  in 
some  parts  it  continued  bound,  nor  clear 
enough  to  convince  all  into  whose  minds 
it  had  endeavored  to  throw  light.  Of 
the  realms  from  which  the  incipient  heresy 
of  Reformation  principles  had  been  appa- 
rently eradicatea,  and  in  which  the  Pon- 
tifical authority  was  bowed  to  with  an 
unquestioning  and  scarcely  interrupted 
submission,  was  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
By  the  time,  however,  that  the  seven- 
teenth century  approached,  it  had  become 
evident  to  the  Jrapal  Court  that  the  or- 
thodoxy of  its  theological  professions  was 
not  accompanied  by  that  traitorous  servil- 
ity in  its  politics  and  govei'nment,  without 
which  it  was  impossible  for  Venice  to 
please  the  Pope.  These  evil  symptoms 
were  from  time  to  time  aggravated,  till, 
in  1605,  Rome  declared  they  had  come  to 
a  head  and  required  2^i'ompt  use  of  knife 
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and  cautery.  The  newly  elected  Paul  V. 
declared  with  loud  haughtiness  that  the 
aggressions  of  the  Repuolio  could  be  no 
longer  endured,  and  demanded,  on  pain 
of  his  severest  displeasure,  that  they 
should  be  immediately  and  thoroughly 
remedied.  Paul  V.  was  not  a  man  to 
withdraw  an  inexcusable  demand  on  any 
compulsion  of  mere  moral  reason,  and  his 
insolent  unreasonableness  was  just  as  in- 
solent and  unreasonable  as  ever,  when  he 
had  been  shown  that  his  wrongs  were 
imaginary  and  his  requirements  unjust. 
He  had  immense  decision  of  character — 
decision  of  that  sort  which  Foster  has  de- 
scribed as  arriving  at  its  conclusions,  not 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  or  reflection, 
but  by  a  sort  of  natural  gravitation  of 
obstinacy,  settling  down  into  irrevocable 
resolve  much  as  a  stone  flung  into  a  pond 
gravitates  to  the  mud  at  its  bottom.  Be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  Papacy,  Paul  V. 
%vas  a  diligent  lawyer,  magistrate,  and 
inquisitor — in  holy  orders.  Narrow,  hard, 
despotic,  pedantic,  *'  obstinate  as  an  Aza- 
feer  camel,"  it  may  be  wondered  why  he 
should  have  been  chosen  for  so  important 
an  office.  Mr.  Trollope  assures  us  it  was 
pour  pis  oiler — that  he  was  chosen  be- 
cause he  had  no  political  enemies,  and 
that  he  had  no  political  enemies  because 
he  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  political 
world.  Perhaps  it  was  rather  hard  upon 
the  College  of  Cardinals  that  in  the  course 
of  only  three  months  they  should  have  to 
elect  two  popes.  But  they  had  to  do  it 
notwithstanaing.  On  the  death  of  the 
wise  and  politic  Clement  VIIL,  they  had 
made  Leo  XI.  Pope.  Unfortunately,  he 
enjoyed  his  dignity  for  only  twenty-six 
days,  and  then,  to  oblige  some  charlatan 
of  a  soothsayer  who  had  predicted  that 
Clement's  immediate  successors  would  be 
a  Leo  and  a  Paul,  he  went  off  the  stage 
altogether  and  left  the  Cardinals  to  bury 
him  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  crowned 
him.  In  these  circumstances  they  could 
not  agree.  Indeed,  about  this  the  most 
important  and  sacred  of  their  functions — 
that  of  electing  a  Vicar  of  Christ,  a  Vice- 
gerent of  the  Almighty — they  scarcely 
ever  did  agree.  But  they  practiced  upon 
each  other  the  most  knavish  trickery  and 
fraud,  and  were  guilty  of  more  revolting 
hypocrisy  and  rascality  than  could  have 
been  provided  for  by  any  "  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices at  Elections  bill "  soever.  Soon  after 
Leo's  death  they  proceeded  to  find  his 
tfuccessori  and  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  I 


1605,  were  shut  up  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  pro&ne  external  world  in  a  part 
of  St.  Peter's  allotted  to  such  purposes. 
They  would  be  at  liberty  to  return  to 
society  and  their  palaces  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  provided  the  bereaved  Church 
with  anew  Pope — and  no  sooner.  Coucli- 
es,  clerks,  attendants,  cooks — be  sure  the 
cooks  were  not  forgotten — and  a  great 
variety  of  etceteras  snared  their  seclusion, 
and  their  fate  was  ameliorated  by  all  the 
appliances  possible  to  such  circumstances. 
All  through  the  night  of  the  eleventh, 
and  on,  without  intermission,  to  the  even- 
ing of  the  fifteenth,  these  most  reverend 
and  most  holy  fiithers  plotted  and  coun- 
terplotted, made  this  concession  and  re- 
quired that,  put  up  one  candidate  and 
withdrew  another,  to  no  purpose.  Fac- 
tion A  performed  absolute  incredibilities 
to  win  over  from  faction  B  enough  of 
cardinals  to  carry  their  man.  Faction  B 
was  resolute  not  to  be  outwitted  or  out- 
matched, was  consummate  in  cunning, 
and  "up"  to  every  move  dn  the  board; 
indeed,  it  went  so  far  as  to  defy  either  A 
or  C,  or  A  plus  C,  to  outwit,  to  outwatch, 
or  to  overreach  it.  When  at  length  all 
these  parties  had  repeatedly  given  check- 
mate to  each  other ;  when  neither  a  coup 
de  main  nor  a  cottp  iPinspiration  would 
carry  it ;  when,  parva  cum  magnia  corn- 
pararCj  like  hostile  enemies  suspending 
their  exertions  to  plan  yet  greater  ones, 
the  more  numerous  party  had  withdrawn 
to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  less  numer- 
ous, having  enlisted  a  few  hitherto  unde- 
cided recruits,  had  established  itself  in 
the  Pauline  Chapel ;  when,  after  infinite 
maneuvering,  it  was  found  that  nobody 
could  be  outmaneuvered,  and  that,  under 
present  conditions,  the  requisite  majority 
was  not  to.be  obtained ;  the  several  lead- 
ers put  their  heads  together,  agreed  to  a 
drawn  game,  and,  having  admitted  that 
there  was  one  Camillo  Borghese  whom 
they  had  none  of  them  taken  the  trouble 
to  hate,  the  leaders  and  their  factions  co- 
alesced and  made  him  Pope  accordingly. 
"Wholly  ignorant,"  says  Mr.  Trollope, 
"  of  the  state  and  tendencies  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  Europe,  and  of  all  those  cir- 
cumstances of  the  various  states,  which 
taught  the  wiser  Popes  when  to  insist  and 
when  to  temporize,"  he  entered  on  his 
office  under  the  title  of  Paul  V.,  with  a 
conscientious  resolution  which  no  reason- 
ing could  shake,  and  nothing  but  compu  • 
sion  could  change,  to  recognize  "  uo  rule 
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of  conduct  Bave  that  deduced  from  the 
writings  in  which  Rome  had  reglslered 
Iter  own  notions  of  her  own  rights  and 
cliumsw  Thus  eminently  fitted  to  get  him- 
self and  mankind  into  trouble,  Faal  at 
once  resolved  on  putting  Venice  into  its 

filace — what  he  foolishly  deemed  its  place. 
D  the  contest  which  ne  thus  early  com- 
menced, and  which  soon  led  to  deadly 
quarrel  between  Rome  and  Venice,  the 
Republic  took  into  its  service  Pietro  Sar- 
pi  or  Paul  the  Friar. 

For  the  moral  or  political,  the  commer- 
cial or  state  reasons  which  appear  in  the 
manifestoes  of  hostile  governments  in  our 
day,  the  governments  of  that  day — es- 
pecially if  Rome  was  concerned,  publish- 
ed tbeologico-political  treatises,  and  gave 
innumerable  references  to  Seraphic  Doc- 
tors and  Apostolic  Fathers. 

Paul  the  Friar,  a  Venetian  by  birth, 
and  taking  the  Venetian  view  of  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute ;  being,  moreover,  a  most 
learned  theologian,  a  consummate  casuist^ 
a  ready  writer,  a  severe  thinker,  and  an 
indefatigable  combatant,  was  an  invalua- 
ble ally  to  Venice,  and  waa  appointed  by 
the  Dose  and  Senate  their  Consulting 
Theologian  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
ducats  a   year.    In  consequence  of  his 


ecclesiastical  relation  to  the  Pope,  he  was 
also  guaranteed  personal  protection  from 
all  adverse  consequences  of  his  champion- 
ship. 

We  have  no  space  for  an  account  of 
the  bloodless  war  which  the  two  govern- 
ments waged,  or  of  the  discharge  by 
Rome  of  her  smokiest  and  noisiest  broad- 
side, an  Interdict.  SufSce  it  that  Paul 
the  Pope  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  re- 
move the  Interdict;  that  it  had  done 
injury  only  to  himself,  his  power,  and  his 
Church;  that  Venice  acquitted  herself 
with  admirable  skill  and  boldness  combin- 
ed with  discretion,  and  came  off  at  last, 
chiefly  through  her  terrible  Friar,  un- 
scathed and  triumphant. 

For  further  information  concerning  this 
matter,  as  for  much  else,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  Mr.  TroUope's  book.  It  is 
very  interesting,  abounds  in  information, 
is  clear  in  arrangement,  and  animated  in 
style.  We  are  happy  to  mention  in  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  TroUope's  views  of  the 
relatipns  of  the  State  to  the  Church,  and 
of  the  essential  incompatibility  of  their 
union,  are  those  which  we  have  long  ad- 
vocated, and  that  they  appear  to  us  to  bo 
unfolded  with  clearness,  and  to  be  de- 
fended with  force. 


•  ^  m 


From     the     Dablin     Unlrersity     Magailne. 
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If  a  practical  knowledge  of  mankind 
could  be  gathered  from  many  volumes  of 
biographical  memoirs,  we  of  the  present 
dny  should  have  little  left  to  learn  regard- 
ing our  fore&thers  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Time  and  the  printing-press  have 
done  nearly  as  much  for  them  as  personal 
intercourse  and  the  newspapera  have  done 
for  the  prominent  characters  of  our  own 
day.  If  they  had  no  photographers  to 
multiply  their  personal,  or  cunning  cor- 
respondents to  draw  out  their  mental  like- 
nesses, they  have  found  plenty  of  kind 
friends  and  admiring  descendants  to  put 
together  the  dry  bones  of  their  former 


selves,  and  to  embalm  forever  in  printer's 
ink  the  stones  erewhile  left  to  molder 
away  in  mildewed  manuscnpts  and  half 
forgotten  traditions.  Whether  the  dry 
bones  might  not  sometimes  have  been 
allowed  to  lie  as  they  were,  and  the  sto- 
ries have  been  consigned  to  the  flames  or 
the  rag-merchant,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
rage  for  personal  memoirs,  gi*owing  like 
the  dropsy  with  its  own  surfeit,  has  turned 
the  pnnting-press  into  one  vast  reservoir 
of  old  family  papers  of  every  kind,  from 
which  the  future  historian  will  be  even 
puzzled  to  pick  his  matter  than 


more 


thankful  for  the  aid  thus  granted  in  tlie 
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collection  of  it.  Printing  has  become  so 
easy  a  process,  and  literary  gossip  is  al- 
ready in  such  wide  demand,  that  ere  long 
every  family  which  owns  a  dozen  old  let- 
ters hidden  away  for  years  in  a  musty  old 
box,  will  doubtless  hasten  to  prove  its 
respectability  by  getting  them  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large. 

Besides  those  who  read  them  tor  love 
of  gossip  alone,  or  from  an  idle  thirst  for 
any  thing  new,  personal  memoirs  have  a 
certain  charm  for  the  many  who  look  to 
see  in  them  a  refection  more  or  less  faith- 
ful of  their  own  minds  and  circumstances. 
It  tickles  their  vanity,  or  at  any  rate 
wakes  their  sympathy,  to  find  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  dressed  np  for  them 
in  words  such  as  they,  too,  might  in  their 
turn  have  used  ;  and  the  pleasure  is  all 
the  greater  if  the  person  speaking  to 
them  moves  in  a  difierent  circle  or  hap- 
pened to  live  a  hundred  years  ago.  Great 
IS  the  surprise  awakened  in  such  people 
at  discovering  the  resemblance  between 
their  own  experiences  and  those  of  some 
one  whose  recent  death  may  have  furnish- 
ed the  best  excuse  for  writing  the  history 
of  his  life ;  but  greater  still  is  their  sur- 
prise when  they  are  engaged  in  realizing 
the  wonderful  fact,  that  human  beino^s 
who  made  more  or  less  noise  in  the  world 
a  century  or  two  ago,  were  not  so  very 
unlike  their  countrymen  of*  the  present 
dapr.  To  them  history  speaks  almost  in 
vam,  unless  it  clothe  itself  in  a  heap  of 
personal  details,  or  put  on  the  mask  of  a 
historical  romance.  They  worship  Charles 
the  First  for  his  Vandyke  face,  and  see 
no  ffood  in  the  great  Protector  who  wore 
his  nair  cut  short,  spoke  with  the  twang 
of  a  modem  Methodist,  and  was  charged 
by  his  enemies  with  having  kept  a  brew- 
ery. Of  George  the  Third  they  remem- 
ber nothing  but  his  domestic  virtues, 
while  the  infamy  of  Charles  the  Second 
is  glossed  over  by  a  kindly  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  King  whose  taste  in  women 
was  so  largely  illustrated  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  William  of  Orange  had  few  warm 
partisans  until  Macaalay  attempted  to 
prove  that  he  had  really  been  very  fond 
of  his  wife.  Could  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  Elizabeth  have  changed  faces,  we 
should  have  heard  but  little  of  the  latter's 
cruelty  and  the  former's  innocence.  Chat- 
ham's statesmanship  is  embodied  for  the 
many  in  the  famous  picture  of  his  last 
exit  from  the  House  of  Lords.  Pitt  and 
Fox  are  chiefly  remembered,  the  one  for 


his  precocious  steadiness  in  youth,  the 
other  for  his  exceeding  wildness  and  the 
devotion  he  inspired  in  the  heart  of  the 
veiT  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Those  petty  personal  details  which  Ma- 
caalay, in  an  evil  hour,  made  so  popular 
both  with  readers  and  writera  of  history, 
have  long  served  as  trump  cards  to  the 
regular  biographer.  Ever  since  the  da}'8 
of  Boswell's  Johnson,  the  publication  of 
personal  memoirs  has  become  more  and 
more  frequent,  until  no  one  who  ever  had 
a  dozen  admirers  out  of  his  own  family 
circle  need  despair  of  leaving  behind  him 
provocation  enough  for  at  least  two  oc- 
tavos. 

In  these  days  of  microscopic  realism, 
Mr.  Mudie  is  sure  to  bespeak  a  good  many 
copies  of  any  new  work  that  promises  to 
throw  the  very  feeblest  light  on  the  very 
paltriest  secret  in  the  life  of  former  days, 
bcores  of  diaries,  more  or  less  readable 
than  ihose  of  Evelyn,  Pepys,  and  Madame 
D'Arblay,  keep  tumbling  out  upon  us 
year  by  year.  Letters  more  or  less  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Horace  Walpole  demand 
our  notice  at  every  tuni.  A  whole  libra- 
ry of  illustrative  literature  has  clustered 
round  such  names  as  those  of  Pope  and 
Johnson.  The  author  of  Ssmond  and 
The .  Virginians  has  taken  much  needless 
pains  to  clothe  his  students  of  human 
nature  in  all  the  outward  appearances  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  prove  how 
easily  an  able  writer  can  delude  himself 
and  his  readers  into  the  notion  that  he 
has  really  given  them  a  life-like  picture 
of  the  very  age  whose  externals  he  has 
drawn  BO  well.  We  know  exactly,  from 
countless  sources,  whatever  use  there 
may  be  in  knowing,  what  sort  of  clothes 
were  worn  by  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  Queen  Anne^s  or  Chatham's  day,  at 
what  hours  they  dined  and  supped,  what 
kind  of  letters  they  wrote  each  other, 
how  often  the  ladies  quarreled  over  their 
cards,  or  the  gentlemen  went  drunk  to 
bed.  It  seems  to  have  become  an  article 
of  popular  faith,  that  the  more  we  leam 
of  a  man's  outward  circumstances,  the 
more  we  are  likely  to  know  of  his  inner 
self;  that  the  character  of  Johnson,  for 
instance,  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  allusion  to  his  large  appetite,  his 
ungainly  figure,  or  his  inordinate  love  of 
tea ;  that  Marlborough's  avarice  as  a  mail 
had  some  mysterious  connection  with  his 
greatness  as  a  general ;  and  that  our  ap- 
preciation  of  the  lettera  written  by  Lady 
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Maiy  Montaga  is  greatly  modified  by  a 
knowledge  of  her  objectioa  to  clean  linen. 
Knowing  that  a  man's  character  will 
sometimes  show  itself  in  the  smallest  tri- 
fles, many  of  us  seem  to  imagine  that  any 
number  of  trifles  will  enable  as  to  work 
out  the  needful  problem ;  and  that  from  a 
crowded  catalogue  of  promiscuous  details 
it  IS  easy  for  any  one  to  shape  out  a  truth- 
ful likeness  of  the  whole  living  and  thtnk- 
ms  man. 

Still,  even  in  the  dullest  memoirs,  there 
is  osoally  something  worth  noticing ;  and 
tiiose  which  relate  to  celebrities  of  an  age 
comparatively  recent  have  special  charms 
for  many  who  would  scorn  the  notion  of 
reading  them  for  amusement  alone. 
Readers  of  the  fair  sex,  and  some  men  of 
balf-womanlv  natures,  long  to  have  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  man  whose 
public  deeds  or  writings  thev  have  learn- 
ed to  admire.  They  feel  a  friendly  inter- 
est in  all  that  he  ever  did  or  said  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  his  own  household, 
or  among  the  friends  of  his  everyday  lye. 
They  like  to  hear  Johnson  arguing  or 
disporting  himself  With  Mrs,  Thrale ;  to 
looK  over  Stella's  shoulder  as  she  reads 
the  last  tender  love-letter  from  the  great 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's;  to  follow  Sheri- 
dan from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  home 
where  a  loving  wife  awaits  his  return. 
They  fancy  they  can  not  come  too  near  or 
hi  too  frequent  contact  with  the  great 
man  whom  they  have  hitherto  worshiped 
from  afar.  They  would  peer  into  every 
line  of  his  face,  would  ponder  over  every 
word  that  falls,  however  carelessly,  from 
his  lips.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether 
they  gain  or  lose  most  by  the  nearer 
view ;  but  by  themsAves  it  is  commonly 
accounted  for  a  gain.  Even  if  they  miss 
the  fair  ideal  they  had  once  conceived, 
there  is  consolation  of  a  certain  kind  in 
the  thought  that  no  man  is  quite  an  angel, 
and  that  all  men  are  brothers  in  their 
weakness,  if  not  in  their  strength.  There 
is,  for  such  persons,  a  mournful  pleasure 
in  finding  the  golden  image  resting  on  its 
feet  of  clay — ^in  beholding  before  them 
the  dark  wall  of  rugged  mountain  that 
seemed  an  hour  ago  like  a  soft  blue  cloud 
on  the  far  horizon.  Some  minds  also 
need  to  come  close  to  the  mountain  before 
they  can  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  cloud. 
Unless  they  can  rest  on  a  strong  ground- 
work of  illustrative  facts,  they  can  not 
form  for  themselves  any  distinct  idea  of 
the  persons  about  whom  these  facts  are 
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told.  As  ladies  never  can  realize  the  faot 
of  a  wedding  until  they  have  had  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  looks  and  dress- 
es worn  by  each  bridesmaid,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  bride  behaved  at 
dlfierent  parts  of  the  day's  proceedings, 
so  people  of  an  unrpmantic  turn  need 
helping  out  with  plenty  of  those  pictur- 
esque trifles  wherewith  domestic  biogra- 
phers are  wont  to  fill  up  the  pictures  out- 
lined for  them  by  the  regular  historian. 
For  them  the  greater  always  includes  the 
less.  Alfred  the  Great  is  nothing  to 
them  until  they  have  heard  the  story  of 
his  forgetting  to  turn  the  housewife'.*) 
cakes ;  nor  would  Henry  II.  be  less  myth- 
ical in  their  eyes  than  Stephen  of  Blois, 
but  for  the  pleasing  fable  of  his  Queen's 
unkindness  to  the  £iir  Rosamond. 

In  memoirs  of  the  better  kind  there  is, 
undoubtedly,  much  to  interest  the  curious 
reader,  whether  he  search  them  with  some 
special  view  or  merely  with  a  mind  held 
open  to  take  in  useful  hints  from  every 
quarter.  Sometimes,  as  in  those  of  Mrs. 
Delany,  we  are  invited  to  examine  a  series 
of  old  letters,  illustrating,  with  unconsci- 
ous happiness,  the  social  peculiarities  of 
the  age  when  they  were  firat  produced. 
Or  again,  as  in  the  new  volumes  relating 
to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  new  grounds  are  offered 
us  for  reconsidering  the  truth  of  certain 
statements  hitherto  pressing  hard  on  the 
wrong  person  in  the  alleged  dispute  be- 
tween that  lady  and  her  bearish  friend, 
Samuel  Johnson.  Or  else  we  get  a  vol- 
ume like  that  written  by  Dr.  Carlyle,  in 
which  the  main  interest  turns  on  a  series 
of  graphic  sketches  of  the  many  &mous 
or  eccentric  characters  with  whom  the 
writer  had  some  personal  dealings  during 
the  course  of  a  long  and  busy  life.  With 
books  like  these  no  one  who  cares  to 
trace  the  connection  between  his  own  and 
the  experiences  of  other  days,  will  be  in- 
clined to  quarrel  on  the  score  at  least  of 
their  general  usefulness.  In  all  of  them 
will  be  found  a  good  many  bits  of  strange 
or  suggestive  information  which  the  tcue 
philosopher  will  gather  up  and  stow  away 
into  their  right  digesting  places  as  he 
goes  along.  Between  them  the  observ- 
ant reader  can,  if  he  chooses,  piece  to- 
gether a  pretty  broad  panorama  of  Eng- 
land's social  and  domestic  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  first  work  in  our  list  contains,  in 
three  bulky  tomes,  the  life  and  corres- 
pondence of  a  lady  remarkable  in  her  own 
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day  for  many  bright  charms  of  mind  and 
person,  as  well  as  for  those  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  colored  and  determined 
the  course  of  her  outward  life.*  Here, 
indeed,  the  editor's  enthusiasm  for  her 
honored  kinswoman  has  tempted  her  to 
give  us  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Mrs.  Delany  had  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
herself,  but  three  big  volumes,  with  heav- 
en knows  how  many  more  to  come,  make 
up  a  larger  monument  than  such  a  charac- 
ter, with  all  her  claims  on  our  notice,  can 
be  held  to  deserve.  Family  affection  has 
treated  us  to  a  full-length  portrait  as 
large  as  life,  when  a  sounder  discernment 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  minia- 
ture or  a  moderate  bust.  Easily  and 
cleverly  as  Mary  Granville  wrote,  her 
letters  are  neither  models  of  style  nor 
masterpieces  of  original  thought.  Writ- 
ten chiefly  in  return  for  those  received 
from  a  dearly  loved  sister,  they  contain 
much  that  in  these  days  would  only^  in- 
terest her  own  kindred,  and  not  a  little 
which  even  the  most  adminng  biographer 
should  have  declined  to  reproduce.  A 
more  careful  regard  for  the  reader's  pa- 
tience would  have  amply  repaid  the  editor 
for  the  addition  it  might  have  caused  to 
her  work  of  love.  Had  some  of  the  let- 
ters been  omitted,  and  others  wisely  cur- 
tailed, a  ^ood  many  of  those  explanatory 
notes  which  bear  witness  to  Lady  Llano- 
ver's  accurate  painstaking,  would  at  once 
have  been  rendered  needless.  Her  own 
reflections  on  certain  passages,  which 
either  convey  their  own  meaning,  or  sug- 
gest a  meaning  less  elaborate  than  the  one 
proposed,  might  also  have  been  left  un- 
written, without  lessening  the  value  of 
the  book.  Even  in  these  davs  of  petty 
raoralizingf,  her  remarks  on  Mary  Gran- 
ville's skill  in  packing  a  box,  and  on  her 
good  faith  in  carrying  out  a  commission, 
win  hardly  be  deemed  less  trivial  than 
the  letter  which  called  them  forth.  If 
Mary  Granville  tells  her  sister  Anne 
that  *Hhe  Duchess  of  Kingston  is  actually 
married  to  Lord  Clare,"  why  must  her 
descendant  bore  us  with  full  particulars 
of  two  people  in  whose  identity  not  a  soul 
now  living  is  likely  to  feel  concerned? 
When  the  heroine  parts  forever  from 
Lord  Baltimore,  on  some  misunderstand- 
ing,  which   another  word    might    have 
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cleared  away,  why  should  the  editor  waste 
time  in  a  groundless  effort  to  prove  his 
lordship  unworthy  of  the  lady's  regard, 
capping  her  remarks,  too,  by  a  wholly 
needless  reflection  on  the  gain  accruing  to 
"many  of  the  girls  in   this  century,  if 
they  would  thus  heroically  cast  off,  at  once 
and  forever,  their  dangling  lovers,  when 
convinced  that  they  are  only  followed  for 
pastime,"  and  so  forth?     But  these  and 
such  like  blemishes  apart,  there  remains 
over  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  agree- 
able and  instructive  reading.    Mary  Gran- 
ville wrote  well  about  other  things  than 
bridesmaids'  dresses,  and  handled  prettily 
other  questions  than  those  connected  with 
the  wearing  of  black  silk,  or  "  shammy  " 
gloves.    Without  being  always  accurate 
in  her  spelling,  or  attentive  to  the  rules 
of  syntax,  she  had  a  knack  of  uttering  in 
an   easy,    graceful,   and    sprightly   way, 
whatever  came  uppermost  in  her  mind; 
and  her  natural  powers  of  expression  were 
further  quickened   and  set  off  by  that 
warmth  of  kindly  feeling  which  enabled 
her,  when  she  took  up  the  pen,  to  forget 
all  things  else  but  the  person  to  whom 
she  was  writing.    If  her  style,  like  the 
spoken  discourse  of  her  day,  be  sometimes 
more  involved  or  bookish  than  that  of 
ours,  it  is  evidently  the  style  most  natural 
to  herself,  and  the  very  quaintness  of  mis- 
calling people  by  names  borrowed  or  imi- 
tated from  old  romances,  reminds  us  plea- 
santly of  an  a^  when  poets  still  sang  of 
Corydon  and  Pancharilla,  and  writers  of 
every  sort  were  content  to  mold  their 
sentences  or  take  their  sentiments  from  the 
classic  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  who,  may  some  one  ask,  was  Mary 
Granville?      Her   history   during    sixty 
years  of  her  life  is  traced  m  these  volumes, 
partly  through  her  autobiography,  partly 
through  the  letters  she  wrote  from  time 
to  time  to  her  sister  and  a  few  of  her  inti- 
mate friends.    Her  father,  Bernard  Gran- 
ville, younger  brother  of  Lord  Lansdown, 
was  himself  a  grandson  by  the  younger 
line  of  that  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  who  died 
at  Lansdown,  in  the  year  1643,  '^  fighting 
for  his  King  and  country,"  and  whose 
eldest  son  took  up  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Bath,  bestowed  on  the  father  just  before 
his  death.    Mary  herself  was  born  in  the 
first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  a 
small  country-house  at  Coulston,  in  Wilt- 
shire.   After  two  years'  schooling  under 
Madlle.  Puelle,  a  French  refugee,  she  went 
at  eight  years  of  age  to  live  with  heraunti 
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the  wife  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  at  Whitehall. 
Here,  among  otiier  acquaintances,  she 
formed  an  intimacy  with  a  girlish  cousin 
of  her  own  age,  Catherine  Hyde,  aftei^ 
wards  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  "  whose 
wit,  beauty,  and  oddities,  made  her  from 
her  early  years,  when  she  was  '  Kitty, 
beaatifol  and  young,'  to  the  end  of  a  long 
life,  a  general  object  of  animadversion, 
censure,  and  admiration."  Of  her  beauty 
we  get  some  inklings  in  a  portrait  engrav- 
ed for  these  volumes,  from  an  oil  painting^ 
done  by  Mrs.  Delany  herself.  Her  oddi- 
ties seem  to  have  resulted  in  part  perhaps 
from  the  worship  paid  to  her  beauty,  but 
chiefly  from  the  natural  independence  of 
a  strong  mind.  She  was  twice  on  bad 
terms  with  the  Court :  once  for  throwing 
at  the  lord-in-waiting  an  apron,  which  she 
attempted  to  wear  in  defiance  of  courtly 
rule;  and  again,  for  daring  to  ask  sub- 
scriptions in  the  royal  presence  in  behalf 
of  poor  Gay,  whose  Sequel  to  his  Beggars'* 
Opera  had  been  held  to  glance  injuriously 
at  the  government.  On  receiving  sen- 
teoce  of  banishment  from  Court  for  the 
latter  offense,  she  wrote  an  answer  begin- 
ning in  the  third  and  ending  in  the  first 
person ;  but  breathing  throughout  a  high- 
minded  contempt  lor  those  who  had 
sought  to  prejudice  the  King  against  her 
innocent  friend.  When  Lady  Hervey  told 
her,  with  a  slight  sneer,  that,  now  she  was 
banished,  the  Couit  had  lost  its  chief  or- 
nament, the  retort  that  came  at  once  to 
her  lips,  "I  am  entirely  of  your  mind,'* 
showed  her  to  be  as  prompt  at  need  in 
her  own  defense,  as  the  previous  circum- 
stances proved  her  forwardness  in  that  of 
others. 

While  the  beautiful  Duchess  was  hur- 
rying off  to  enjoy  herself  in  Scotland,  her 
old  friend,  Mary  Granville,  was  bearing 
with  much  complacency  her  release  from 
the  heavy  burden  of  forced  wedlock  with 
a  man  whose  advanced  age  was  only  the 
least  among  many  points  of  contrast  be- 
tween himself  and  nis  elegant,  witty,  ac- 
complished wife.  The  poor  girl's  immola- 
tion had  happened  in  this  wise.  After  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  her  father,  a  zealous 
Jacobite,  and  brother  to  a  nobleman  whose 
politics  sent  him  for  a  while  to  the  Tower 
along  with  Lord  Oxford,  withdrew  into 
the  country,  wherein  young  Mary,  fresh 
from  her  first  experiences  of  London 
gayeties,  her  hopes  of  becoming  a  maid  of 
honor  blasted  suddenly  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  presently  followed  him  with  feelings 


of  natural  regret  for  the  change  from  a 
busy  round  of  social  amusements  to  the 
quiet  sameness  of  a  lonely  country-house, 
in  the  depth  of  a  hard  winter.  Hours  of 
work  during  the  day,  followed  by  games 
of  whist  in  the  evening,  made  up  for  some 
time  the  noiseless  tenor  of  a  life  relieved 
by  nothing  more  than  a  flirtation  with  one 
neighbor,  or  a  friendship  with  another. 
At  length  Lord  Lansdown,  on  his  release 
from  the  Tower,  invited  Mary  to  come 
and  stay  with  him.  The  courtly  noble- 
man, whose  verses  Pope  had  praised,  and 
Johnson  was  one  day  to  criticise,  took  a 
special  fancy  for  his  clever  and  agreeable 
niece, and  her  days  passed  happily  enough., 
until  an  old  Cornish  fiiend  of  his,  Mr. 
Pendarves,  came  to  stop  with  him,  on  the 
way  to  London.  This  fat,  brown,  sloven- 
ly, diity-looking  Orson,  of  near  sixty,  at 
once  began  paying  his  court  to  the  bright- 
eyed  girl  of  seventeen,  who  showed  in 
every  way  she  could  her  invincible  dis- 
like to  the  mate  her  uncle  and  aunt 
were  bent  on  securing  for  her.  But  her 
uncle's  quiet  bullying,  in  behalf  of  a  friend 
and  fellow-Jacobite,  combined  with  her 
own  fear  of  hurting  her  father's  prospects, 
by  angering  the  brother  to  whom  he  look- 
ed for  the  means  of  helping  his  children, 
at  length  wrung  from  poor  Mary  an  un- 
willing consent  to  a  marriage  that  was 
only  too  sure  to  prove  for  one  of  them  a 
continual  martyrdom.  "  I  was  married," 
she  wrote,  many  years  afler  her  husband's 
death,  "with  great  pomp.  Never  was 
one  dressed  out  in  gayer  colors ;  and  when 
I  was  led  to  the  altar,  I  wished  from  my 
soul  I  had  been  led  as  Iphlgenia  was,  to  be 
sacrificed.  I  was  sacrificed.  I  lost,  not  life 
indeed,  but  all  that  makes  life  desirable — 
joy  and  peace  of  mind." 

For  seven  years  she  bore  her  burden 
with  a  patience  and  self  denial  most  cre- 
ditable at  her  young  age,  and  memorable 
in  days  of  somewhat  loose  morality  in 
many  points  of  the  social  code,  Alike  in 
the  loneliness  of  her  dismal  Cornish  home 
and  amid  the  amusements  of  fashionable 
life  in  town,  did  Mrs.  Pendarves  show 
herself  proof  to  all  those  temptations 
which  her  own  nature,  the  effect  of  her 
many  charms  on  others,  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  the  constant  raillery  of  her  near- 
est acquaintances,  conspired  to  throw  in 
her  way.  "Among  the  faithless  faithful 
only  found,"  she  was  ever  on  the  watch 
to  disarm  her  husband's  jealousy,  at  what- 
ever sacrifice  of  even  the  most  innocent 
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pleasures,  and  schooled  herself  from  the 
first  to  carry  out  in  every  particular  the 
promise  she  Iiad  made  him  on  their  mar- 
riage-day. One  year — the  third  of  her 
married  life — she  passed  in  almost  perfect 
happiness,  for  her  husband  had  been  oblig- 
ed to  go  on  businc>s  to  London,  and  her 
parents  and  younger  sister  came  to  live 
with  her  in  his  stead.  After  a  month 
spent  with  them  in  return,  at  Buckland, 
she  went  without  a  murmur  to  rejoin  her 
husband  in  town,  and  put  up  with  the  airs 
of  an  imperious  sister  of  his,  who,  in  spite 
of  former  promises,  was  now  to  become  a 
fixture  in  their  house.  Here  Mrs.  Pen- 
darves  saw  but  little  of  her  husband,  save 
when  the  gout  confined  him,  sometimes 
for  six  weeKs  together,  to  his  own  rooms, 
and  then  she  never  left  him.  Between 
these  fits  he  would  go  abroad  for  the  day 
among  his  riotous  friends,  never  return- 
ing sober,  and  sometimes  having  to  be 
led  up  to  bed  between  two  servants  at  six 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Shield- 
ed by  her  own  good  princmles,  and 
strengthened  by  the  counsels  of  her  kind 
old  aunt,  Lady  Stanley,  Mary  Pendarves 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  London  gay  eties  with- 
out swerving  from  the  line  she  had  mark- 
ed out  for  herself  some  years  before. 
"My  being  young  and  new,"  she  says, 
"  and  soon  Known  to  be  married  to  a  man 
much  older  than  myself,  exposed  me  to 
the  impertinence  of  many  idle  young 
men;"  but,  "by  a  dull,  cold  behavior," 
she  managed  to  keep  them  at  arm's  length, 
all  but  one  tiresome  foreigner,  who  fol- 
lowed her  down  to  Windsor,  and  "a 
gay,  flattering,  audacious  "  Earl  of  Clare, 
whose  evil  addresses  were  forced  on  her 
by  the  arts  of  her  libertine  friend,  Lady 
Lansdown.  But  neither  of  these  farea 
better  than  the  vulgar  herd. 

At  length  her  husband's  sudden  death, 
a  few  hours  after  he  had  made  her  one  of 
his  tenderest  speeches,  freed  her  from  a 
yoke  which  neither  time,  nor  even  his 
real  love  for  her,  had  made  the  less  gall- 
ing. "  Some  natural  tears  she  shed,  but 
wiped  them  soon ;"  and  when  her  spirits 
had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  so  sud- 
den an  event,  and  she  came  into  posses- 
sion of  her  modest  jointure,  her  mind  soon 
settled  into  a  state  of  tranquillity  unknown 
to  her  for  many  years  past.  Her  letters 
from  this  time  to  her  dear  sister,  Anne, 
grow  more  and  more  frequent,  entertain- 
mg,  and  unrestrained.  Reflections  on  mat- 
rimony and  friendship,  talk  about  Han- 


del's last  new  opera  and  Cuzzoni's  last 
triumph  of  vocal  skill,  a  few  playful  bouts 
rimes  J  a  quizzical  sketch  of  some  town  ex- 
quisite, a  lively  account  of  the  new  king's 
coronation,  a  short  description  of  the  wri- 
ter's "  new  pussy,"  a  passing  allusion  to 
the  new  mode  of  wearing  the  hair — these 
and  such  like  passages,  sweetened  by 
many  a  phrase  of  deep  sisterly  fondness, 
follow  each  other  by  quick  and  easy  turas 
in  the  letters  written  during  the  first  few 
years  of  her  peaceful  widowhood.  A  love- 
affair  with  Lord  Baltimore,  in  which,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  the  lady  was  shy  and  the 
gentleman  too  easily  put  off  by  a  feint  of 
coldness,  first  marred  "  the  even  tenor  of 
her  way,"  and  left  deep  traces  on  her 
heart  for  many  years.  From  both  her  ac- 
counts of  that  last  meeting  which  brought 
their  long  and  checkered  courtship  to  an 
untimely  end,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that 
neither  of  them  quite  understood  the 
other,  and  that  the  lady's  wonted  truth- 
fulness played  her  false  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  a  few  plain  words  would  have 
set  all  to  rights.  The  lover's  hasty  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  the  rich  Sir 
Theodore  Jansen  resulted  far  more  proba- 
bly from  wounded  pride  than  from  a  pre- 
vious design  to  shake  off  his  earlier  mis- 
tress. Whichever  may  be  the  truer  read- 
ing, poor  Mary's  health  gave  way  under 
the  blow  to  her  hopes,  and  a  trip  to  Ire- 
land with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Donnellan,  was 
deemed  advisable  to  set  her  up  again. 
About  this  time,  in  spite  of  friends  who 
exclaimed  at  her  folly,  she  refused  an  offer 
of  marriage  with  Lord  Tyrconnell,  whose 
title  and  great  fortune  seemed  to  her  but 
small  atonement  for  his  silliness  of  charac- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Pendarves  reached  Dublin  in  Sep- 
tember, 1731,  and  the  most  part  of  her 
eighteen  months'  stay  in  Ireland  was  di- 
viaed  between  that  city  and  Eillala,  the 
abode  of  Dr.  Clayton,  then  bishop  of  that 
see.  Her  impressions  of  our  people  were 
as  favorable  as  could  be  wished.  "  There 
is  a  heartiness  araong^them,"  she  wrote, 
"that  is  more  like  Cornwall  than  any 
I  have  known,  and  great  sociableness." 
One  thing  that  speciaUy  struck  her  in  her 
travels  was  the  poor  condition  of  many 
houses  compared  with  the  abundant  feast- 
ing she  found  therein.  With  Dublin,  as 
it  then  was,  excepting  St.  Stephen's  green 
and  "a  few  good  houses  scattered  about," 
she  expressed  but  little  pleasure,  bat  the 
environs    seemed    to   her  "  delightful." 
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Even  in  those  days  we  learn  that  the  Ca> 
thedral  choir  was  famous  for  its  excellent 
singing ;  and  in  her  visits  to  the  theaters, 
she  saw  the  acting  of  Dryden's  Spanish 
lYyar^  and  the  entertainment  set  up  by 
Madame  Yiolante,  in  whose  band  of  juve- 
nile performers  little  Peg  Woffington  had 
just  been  enrolled.    Concerts,  play-going, 
bails  at  the  Castle,  pic-nics  into  the  coun- 
try, card-parties  at  "  quadrille"  and  com- 
merce, visits  to  or  from  distinguished  per- 
sons of  wit  or  beauty,  and  the  writing  of 
letters  describing  all  these  things  to  her 
mster,   enlivened  the  months  that  Mrs. 
Pendarves  spent  in  the  Irish  capital     It 
was  there  she  first  met  and  learned  to  ad- 
mire her    future  husband.  Dr.  Delany, 
whose  wit  and  learning  were  to  her  his 
meanest  praise:  "The  excellence  of  his 
heart,  his  humanity,  benevolence,  charity, 
and  generosity,  his  tenderness,  affection, 
and  friendly  zeal,"  as  she  writes  in  her 
autobiography,  "  gave  me  a  higher  opin- 
ion of  him  than  of  any  other  man  I  had 
ever  conversed  with."    At  his  house  she 
made  ac<maintance,  the  next  year,  with 
the  great  Dean  Swift,  with  whose  writings 
she  had  already  become  familiar,  and  with 
whom  she  was  afterward  to  stand  on  the 
footing  of  a  near  friend.    At  this  time 
she  thought  him  "  a  very  odd  compan- 
ion," who  talked  a  great  deal  without 
needing  many  answers,  had  "  infinite  spir- 
its," and  said  "  abundance  of  good  things 
in  his  common  way  of  discourse."    But 
both  then  and  afterward  she  seems  to 
have  found  a  more  lasting  pleasure  in  the 
less  dazzUnc):  wit  and  milder  virtues  of  Dr. 
Debiny. 

Like  other  women  of  her  day,  the  liking 
shown  for  her  by  the  Dean  evidently  flat- 
tered her  into  admiring  him  in  return, 
and  helped  her  to  put  up  with  the  out- 
breaks of  a  temper  not  often  sweet,  and 
with  attentions  not  seldom  of  the  rudest 
sort.  After  her  return  to  England  they 
kept  up  a  correspondence,  of  which  her 
own  share  chiefly  has  been  preserved ;  but 
enough  of  his  remains  to  account  for  her 
perseverance  in  writing  to  one  whose  an- 
swers betrayed  so  flattering  a  mixture  of 
tender  compliment,  witty  trifline,  and 
kindly,  humorous  good  sense.  It  was 
something  for  any  woman  to  be  assured 
by  such  a  man  that  one  of  her  letters  had 
made  him  happy  for  three  days,  besides 
sensibly  improving  his  health ;  that  her 
absence  from  Ireland  was  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  fi'iends  she  had  left  there ;  that  in  all 
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the  time  he  had  known  her  he  had  never 
once  found  her  guilty  of  a  bouiade;  and 
that  if  he  had  tired  her  by  the  length  of 
his  letter,  it  was  all  owing  to  his  great 
esteem  for  one  of  the  few  exceptions  he 
had  found  to  the  prevalent  heresy  about 
women  being  bound  to  make  general  fools 
of  themselves  in  order  to  please  the  men. 
The  lady's  letters  to  her  "  master,"  as  in 
Dublin  he  used  to  call  himself,  are  written 
more  carefully,  but  with  less  ease  of  ex- 
pression, than  those  she  addressed  to  oth- 
ers, her  willingness  to  amuse  being  check- 
ed by  a  pupil's  fear  of  making  some 
womanly  blunder  that  might  lower  her  in 
the  esteem  of  so  awful  a  critic.  For  be- 
traying this  feai:  on  one  occasion  she  was 
taken  to  task  by  the  Dean,  who  protested 
against  being  taken  for  a  pedant,  pointing 
out  to  her  the  mistake  of  imagining  that 
those  who  had  most  learning  were  in- 
clined to  be  most  critical,  and  declaring, 
that  since  his  youth  '*  the  ladieis  in  general 
were  ex-extremeit/  mendedy  both  in  writing 
and  reading." 

For  ten  years  after  her  Irish  trip  Mrs. 
Pendarves  lived  an  easy,  cheerful  life, 
surrounded,  for  the  most  part,  by  conge- 
nial friends,  and  able  to  devote  herself 
with  nearly  equal  zest  to  the  reading  of  a 
hard  book  on  philosophy  and  the  excite- 
ment of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
or  Commons.  Her  good  father  she  had 
lost  before  her  husband's  death,  and  her 
aunt  Stanley  a  few  years  later ;  but  her 
mother  and  sister  were  still  left  to  her, 
and  the  happiest  moments  of  her  own  life 
were  those  m  which  she  and  Anne  Gran- 
ville could  talk  together,  either  by  letter 
or  word  of  mouth.  Her  &vorite  pur- 
suits at  this  time  were  music  and  paintmg, 
in  the  latter  of  which  she  attained  to  no 
small  excellence,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
copies  engraved  from  her  own  works. 
Of  Handel's  mu^ic  she  could  never  have 
enough.  Of  the  speakers  she  heard  in 
Parliament  Lord  Chesterfield  was  the  one 
that  pleased  her  best.  Her  account  of  the 
many  hours  she  once  waited  in  a  fearful 
crowd  before  the  doors  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  of  the  arts  she  used  to  get  in 
at  last  against  all  rule,  proves  her  to  have 
been  as  thorough  a  woman  in  that  respect 
as  in  any  other.  Like  all  the  ladies  of  her 
day,  she  dabbled  in  lotteries  and  gambled, 
not  without  secret  compunction,  at  cards. 
She  enjoyed  the  theater,  and  could  give 
her  own  reasons  for  liking  the  Beggar^s 
Opera  better,  on  the  whole,  than  Field. 
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iiig*B  Pasquin.  Among  tbe  friends  she 
made  in  these  years  was  the  clever  and 
amiable  Dacbess  of  Portland,  to  whom,  by 
request,  she  wrote  that  series  of  autobio- 
graphical letters  which  forms  the  setting 
of  the  present  memoirs.  At  length,  in 
1740,  her  sister  married  a  Mr.  D'Ewes, 
and  three  years  after,  Mary  Pendarves 
gave  her  hand  and  a  good  bit  of  her  heart 
to  that  Dr.  Delany  whom  she  had  first 
known  twelve  years  before,  and  who  had 
meanwhile  gamed  and  buried  his  first 
wife.  Some  months  after  the  marriage 
she  writes  to  her  sister,  that  "  if  we  are 
not  happy,  it  mti$t  be  our  own  faults ;  we 
have  both  chosen  worthy,  sensible  friends, 
and  if  we  act  reasonably  by  them  and 
ourselves,  we  may  hope  for  as  much  hap- 

E'ness  as  this  mortal  state  may  afford." 
r.  Delany  was  Dean  of  Down,  and  bor- 
dering on  sixty  at  the  time  of  his  second 
marriage. 

With  this  new  husband  Mrs.  Delany 
passed  many  happy  years,  checkered  by 
few  clouds  of  domestic  sorrow.  As  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  a  nation's  life  is 
commonly  the  dullest  to  read,  so  the  lat- 
ter half  of  these  volumes  contains  little 
enough  to  interest  those  who  care  neither 
for  minute  details  of  ordinary  events,  nor 
for  the  frequent  mention  in  the  text  of 
names  that  need  elucidation  in  the  notes. 
Mary  still  writes  away  as  often  as  ever  to 
Mrs.  D'Ewes,  touching  lightly  on  every 
thing  that  might  amuse  or  interest  her  old 
friend ;  bnt  either  we  have  got  tired  by 
the  end  of  the-  second  volume,  or  her  let- 
ters have  lost  the  freshness  and  fire  of 
early  youth.  Interesting  items,  however, 
turn  np  here  and  there.  Mary  still  kept 
up  her  old  tastes  and  employments,  copied 
pictures  from  the  great  masters,  missed 
no  oppoitunity  of  henring  Handel,  and 
made  up  an  oratorio  from  Paradise  Z/oety 
for  which  he  was  to  find  the  music.  Her 
aversion  to  the  exaggerated  hoops  the  la- 
dies began  to  wear  about  1750  is  amusing- 
ly suggestive  at  this  very  hour,  in  which 
the  absurd  fashion  once  more  reigns  su- 
preme. The  recipes  quoted  by  her  as  in- 
fallible for  ague,  such  as  ginger  plasters 
and  sealed  >up  spiders  hun^  as  talismans 
round  children's  necks,  might  easily  be 
matched  by  like  whimsies  in  the  present 
day.  Her  enthusiasm  for  the  author  of 
Sir  Gharlea  Orandieon  will  tempt  some 
few,  perhaps,  of  the  rbing  generation  to 
dive  mto  tne  pages  of  that  half-forgotten 
leviathan.    Peregrine  Pickk  she  could 


not  read,  because  her  sister  had  not  re- 
commended it ;  but  in  Count  JFiUhom 
she  discovered  a  more  moral  purpose  than 
in  most  of  the  modern  romances,  the  he- 
rpes of  which  seemed  to  her  quite  unwor- 
thy of  the  heiK>iiies.  Fiekliog's  Amelia 
neither  she  nor  her  husband  liked :  more 
moral  but  less  humorous  than  Joseph  An-^ 
dreios  or  Tom  Jones^  it  lacked  the  power 
of  touching  her  deeply.  In  1752  she  saw 
Peg  Woffington,  at  Dublin,  enact  Lady 
Townley  better  than  she  had  ever  known 
it  done  since  Mrs.'01dfield's  time.  Her 
friendly  regard  for  Swift,  whose  mental 
sufferings  had  at  length  been  buried  in 
his  grave,  drove  her,  about  this  time  to 
express  her  deep  resentment  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  character  had  been  han- 
dled by  his  self-styled  friend,  Lord  Orrery. 
Allowing  the  general  truth  of  his  lordship's 
remarks,  she  inveighed  strongly  against 
that  silence  on  some  points,  and  that  un- 
due dwelling  on  others,  which  seemed 
to  her  doubly  disgraceful  in  the  friend 
who  had  so  often  ^ared  the  dead  man's 
privacy  and  seen  him  ^Mn  his  most  un- 
guarded moments." 

Excepting  her  mother's  death  and  her 
husband's  law-suits,  which  seemed  for  a 
time  to  cast  some  slur  on  his  good  name, 
Mra.  Delany  had  comparatively  few  trou- 
bles, until  befell  her  the  one  great  trial 
with  which  these  memoirs  come  to  a  tem- 
porary close.  That  trial  was  the  death 
of  Mrs.  D'Ewes,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months,  to  which  the  Bristol  waters  had 
given  no  relief.  She  died  in  July,  1761, 
the  year  after  the  accesnon  of  George  the 
Third.  In  her  Mrs.  Delany  lost  the  ^iend 
and  confident  of  forty  years,  a  sister 
more  beautiftil  than  herself  in  person,  and 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  mind.  In  the 
volumes  yet  to  come  will  be  continued 
the  story  of  her  own  life,  which  was  pro- 
longed for  twenty-seven  years  more. 
That  her  Remarks  on  the  Court  and  Pri- 
vate lAfe  of  Oeorge  the  Third  and  Queen 
Charlotte  will  be  worth  reading,  we  for 
our  part,  have  little  doubt ;  but  the  vol- 
umes that  are  to  contain  them  will  not  be 
the  worse  for  a  careful  abstinence  on  the 
editor's  part  from  all  those  reflections, 
moral  and  biological,  which  the  reader,  if 
he  chooses,  can  always  make  for  himself. 

There  is  some  truth  cutting  more  ways 
than  one,  in  the  proverb,  that  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  own  valet.  In  such  cases  tbe 
heroic  suffers  eclipse  nearly  as  often 
through  the  fiiult  of  the  master  as  through 
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tbe  blindoefis  of  the  man.  Few  men  «  f 
eiolDonce  oan  bear  to  be  looked  at  in 
yery  homely  undress.  At  such  times 
they  are  but  too  likely  to  resemble  those 
charming  women  who  dajude  their  little 
world  of  nights  with  a  vision  of  angelic 
sweetness,  and  repa^  themselves  with  a 
two-ibki  discharge  ot  soar  looks  and  sharp 
words  on  all  who  have  to  encounter  them 
tbe  next  morning.  How  many  men  or 
women  are  there  who  do  not  keep  their 
virtues  for  the  public,  and  their  vices  for 
their  own  families,  or  nearest  friends? 
And  who,  we  wonder,  is  most  to  blame, 
if  oenstant  familiaritjr  with  a  man's  faults 
drives  his  neighbor  to  ignore  the  virtues 
he  has  seldom  if  ever  seen  ?  The  picture 
of  >i  great  man  unbending  may,  some- 
times, be  very  ennobling,  but  is  it  not  of- 
teoer  the  reverse  ?  Perhaps,  it  is  John- 
son's highest  praise  that  his  greater  quali- 
ties were  bo  readily  acknowledged  in  his 
own  day,  by  many  who  had  most  reason 
to  cry  out  upon  his  glanng  defects  of 
mind  and  manner.  Creditable  to  himself, 
and  still  more  creditable  to  those  who, 
under  all  provocations,  continued  to  be 
his  friends,  is  the  fact  of  the  personal 
homage  so  generally  paid  by  both  men 
and  women  to  the  rudest,  roughest- 
spoken,  least  considerate,  most  overbear- 
ing of  men — to  the  man  who  prided  him- 
self on  being  a  good  hater,  who  had  no 
belief  in  disinterested  lundness,  who 
gorged  himself  at  every  meal,  who  turned 
the  bouse  of  his  hostess  upside  down,  that 
others  might  share  with  him  those  hateful 
night  hoars  which  he  himself  could  never 
while  away  in  sleep.  Here  is  the  charac- 
ter given  of  him  by  his  cotemporary, 
Soame  Jenyns : 

*'  Here  lies  Sam  Johnson :   Reader,  have  a  care. 
Tread  lightly  lest  you  wake  a  sleeping  bear ; 
Religious,  moral,  generous,  and  humane 
He  was ;  but  self-sufficient,  proud,  and  vain ; 
Fond  of,  and  overbearing  in  dispute, 
A  Christian  and  a  scholar — ^but  a  brute." 

This  was  the  man  to  whom  Mrs.  Thrale 
during  her  husband^s  lifetime  played  the 
part  of  an  admiiin^  hostess,  and  whom, 
according  to  Lord  Macanlay,  she  unkind- 
ly threw  over  soon  after  her  husband's 
death.  The  latter  assertion,  Mr.  Hay- 
ward,  in  his  introduction  to  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
Autobiography,  has  now  shown  to  have 
sprung  like  many  more  ventured  by  the 
same  writer,  from  nothing  sounder  than 
the  decorative  fancy  of  a  brilliant  es- 


sayist.* Other  misrepresentations  touch- 
ing the  character  and  conduct  of  '^  Stre- 
tham's  Hebe,"  come  out  clear  in  the  new 
light  which  this  editor  has  thrown  on  va- 
rious passages  in  the  works  of  Boswell, 
Madame  D'Arblay,  and  some  more  cotem- 
poraries  of  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Piosszi.  He 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  making  a  good 
defense  for  a  lady  whose  own  good  name 
has  suffered  even  more  than  it  has  gained 
from  its  connection  with  that  of  Johnson. 
It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  inter- 
pret in  the  great  man's  favor  every  cir- 
cumstance to  which  two  meanings  could 
anyhow  be  applied.  Implicit  credit  has 
been  given  to  a  biographer  who  set  him- 
self from  the  first  to  glorify  the  one  great 
planet  at  whatever  disparagement  t>f  the 
''  lesser  fires,"  that  helped  to  light  up  the 
same  heaven.  Because  Boswell  wrote 
circumstantially,  at  great  length,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  always  written  the  truth, 
although  he  was  the  very  last  man  whose 
word  should  have  been  readily  taken 
against  any  one  but  himself.  If  he  had 
wit  enough  to  discern  his  master's  great* 
ness,  he  was  none  the  less  capable  of 
revenging  himself  on  Mrs.  Thrale  for  the 
attention  paid  her  by  that  master,  and  for 
the  slights  he  doubtless  suffered  from  a 
woman  who  would  take  no  squeaking 
counterfeits  of  the  original  thunder. 
Mrs.  Piozzl  had  talent  enough  to  have 
shone  conspicuous  in  any  circle,  but'  her 
nearness  to  the  great  literary  star  of  her 
day,  imparted  a  false  and  a  fiery  color  to 
a  light  in  itself  remarkably  pnre.  It 
has  been  her  hard  fate  to  be  charged  with 
ingratitude  to  the  friend  whose  life  her 
constant  kindness  had  sweetened,  if  not 
preserved;  while  his  gross  impertinence 
toward  her  in  the  matter  of  her  second 
marriage  has  been  viewed  as  nothing 
more  than  an  outburst  of  friendly  zeal  for 
one  who  was  about  to  do  a  very  shameful 
thing. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  1764  that 
Johnson  was  first  introduced  to  the 
Thrales  at  Streatham  Park.  The  master 
of  the  house — a  gay -looking  man  of  the 
town,  as  his  wife  describes  him,  and  a 
rich  brewer,  as  every  one  knows — took 
an  interest  in  his  new  guest,  who  spent 
the  summer  of  the  next  year  but  one  at 
Streatham ;  and  from  that  time  forward 

•  AutoHoffraphtfj,  LetterSy  and  Remain*  of  Mr*, 
Fioggi,  (TVoiO  e<tited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tory Account  oir  her  Life  and  Writings,  by  A.  Hay- 
ward,  Q.  C.    London  :  Longman  k  (S>,    1S61. 
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for  sixteen  years  Johnson  continued  to  be 
a  very  frequent  inmate  of  the  house  that 
had  opportunely  sheltered  him  in  one  of 
bis  darkest  fits  of  morbid  melancholy. 
So  mnoh  had  he  liked  his  new  acquaint- 
ances from  the  first,  that  in  1765  he  fol- 
lowed them  down  to  Brighton  ;  and  find- 
ing  them  flown  before  his  arrival,  fired  ofiT 
an  angry  letter,  as  if  he  had  been  person- 
ally misused.  However,  he  seems  to  have 
been  soon  coaxed  to  return  to  a  house  in 
which  he  was  always  sure  of  finding  an 
agreeable  hostess  and  a  first-rate  dinner 
— two  things  for  which  he  displayed,  by 
all  acoonnts,  an  equal  liking.  Thrale  him- 
self was  fond  of  good  dinners  and  gay 
company,  while  the  charms  of  his  wife's 
conversation  drew  to  their  house  many 
who  cared  little  enough  for  the  good 
looks  or  courtly  accomplishments  of  her 
husband.  But  for  his  timely  introduc- 
tion to  the  Thrales,  Johnson's  life  would, 
probably,  have  been  shortened  and  his 
latter  days  wholly  embittered  by  the  as- 
cendency of  his  old  ailments  over  the 
mind  they  had  already  begun  to  weaken. 
That  dreary  menagerie  of  quarrelsome 
poor  men  and  women  which  his  great 
charity  had  brought  together  in  the  aingy 
old  rooms  in  Bolt  Court,  was  no  resort 
for  a  man  of  his  nervous  sensibilities ;  and 
the  soothing  attentions  of  his  new  friends 
were  needed  to  restore  the  balance  of  a 
mind  already  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
premature  ruin.  "  To  have  been  the  con- 
ndential  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson's  health, 
and  to  have  in  some  measure,  with  Mr. 
Thrale's  assistance,  saved  from  distress  at 
least,  if  not  from  worse,  a  mind  great  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  common  mor- 
tals," was  an  honor  of  which  Hester 
Thrale  gladly  owned  herself  proud  ;  but 
the  service  she  thus  rendered  him  was 
one  which,  perhaps,  few  women  under  the 
like  circumstances  would  have  rendered 
so  uncomplainingly  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
With  all  his  virtues  the  author  of  Hasae- 
lets  had  a  weakness  himself  for  the  flat- 
tery he  condemned  toward  others,  and  an 
amount  of  selfishness  which  would  soon 
have  sickened  the  most  yielding  of  men, 
and  cooled  all  but  the  largest-hearted  of 
women.  It  was  no  smaU  triumph  of 
good-nature  or  even  friendly  forbearance 
for  one  of  the  most  charming  and  talented 
women  of  her  day  to  place  herself,  her 
house,  her  servants,  for  weeks  together, 
at  the  great  man's  disposal,  to  wait  break- 
fisist  for  him  till  twelve  o^eloek  and  keep 


filling  his  tea-cup  till  the  bell  rang  for  dia- 
ner ;  to  be  scolded  by  him  for  wearing  a 
gown  or  ribbon  which  happened  to  jar 
upon  his  feelings  or  offend  his  taste,  and 
to  have  herself  or  her  servants  kept  up 
far  into  the  small  hours  of  morning  for 
one  who  gave  nobody  credit  for  acts  of 
voluntary  self-denial.  Granting  him  to 
have  been  as  great  and  good  a  roan  as 
she  herself  believed  him  to  be,  it  was 
not  pleasant  for  a  lady  of  fine  culture  to 
sit  day  afler  day  at  table  with  a  man  who 
disliked  clean  linen,  ate  his  fish  with  his 
fingers,  and  lobster-sauce  along  with  his 
plum-pudding,  blurted  out  the  most  offen- 
sive truths  on  all  occasions,  and  abused 
without  mercy  every  one  whose  opinions 
differed  from  his  own.  If  an  allowance 
should  be  made  for  an  eccentric  genius, 
let  us,  at  least,  give  full  praise  to  those 
who  bear  With  the  worst  eccentricities  for 
the  sake  of  that  which  they  overlie.  Wlien 
the  Thrales  took  pity  on  the  poor  melan- 
cholic giant,  theirs  was  well-nigh  the  only 
house  of  any  fashion  which  had  hitherto 
received  him  as  a  guest.  We  wonder 
how  many  modern  drawing-rooms  would 
be  opened  to  such  a  spirit  entering  in  such 
a  ?nise  I 

In  his  own  rough  way,  however,  John- 
son was  continually  showing  that  regard 
for  his  new  friends  Avhich  time  increased 
to  something  like  a  warm  attachment  for 
the  lady.  To  her  he  addressed  his 
choicest  compliments,  few  and  precious 
as  gleams  of  sunshine  between  the  show- 
ers of  a  winter-day.  In  honor  of  her 
thirty-fifth  birthday  he  wrote  the  prettiest 
verses  that  ever  came  from  bis  not  un- 
graceful pen.  For  her  sake  he  trotted 
with  her  about  South wark  canvassing  for 
Mr.  Thrale,  and  shared  with  her  the  hard 
task  of  evolving  order  out  of  the  chaos 
into  which  that  gentleman's  affairs  had 
for  some  time  been  muddled  up.  His  ad- 
miration for  the  rival  in  intellectaal  and 
the  superior  in  womanly  graces  of  Mrs. 
Montague  has  been  not  unmirly  described 
as  a  mixture  of  *^  cupboard  love,  Platonic 
love,  and  vanity,  tickled  and  gratified 
from  mom  till  night  by  incessant  hom- 
age." In  spite  of  Mr.  Boswell'a  sneers 
and  innuendoes,  Johnson's  letters,  yersi- 
oles,  and  reported  sayings,  contain  no  scant 
tribute  to  the  mental  and  moral  worth  of 
his  "lovely  Hetty."  Natorally  fond  of 
the  women,  he  succumbed  to  the  soothing 
spells  of  one  >vhose  match  he  had  never 
yet  seen  for  all  tho>e  finer  accomplish 
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raentfl  whicb  set  off  the  virtues  of  a  kind 
hostess  and  the  learning  of  a  <listingaish- 
ed  blnestocking.  She,  on  her  part,  would 
QOt  be  slow  to  return  the  deferential  ten- 
derness shown  her  in  his  soUer  moments 
by  the  literarj  Goliath  of  her  day,  whose 
force  of  character  and  powers  of  speech 
oonfirmed  the  sway  he  already  wielded 
through  his  pen.  Through  all  their  out- 
ward differences  they  were  bound  togeth- 
er by  a  fiber  of  common  feeling  that  never 
qnite  gave  way,  even  when  her  love  for 
riozzi  stretched  it  to  the  breaking  point. 
To  him  she  doubtless  appeared  in  the 
light  of  a  favorite  pupil,  as  by  herself  he 
was  certainly  regarded  with  the  worship 
dae  to  a  Plato  or  a  Pascal. 

Lord  Macanlay's  occasional  recklessness 
of  statement  has  once  more  been  thor- 
oaghly  exposed  in  the  matter  of  Mrs, 
Thrale's  behavior  toward  her  friend  after 
the  death  of  a  husband  who  never  cared 
much  for  her,  and  whom  she  had  little 
reason  to  regret.  Working  on  a  hint 
from  Boswell,  the  brilliant  historian  has 
made  out  a  touching  picture  of  Johnson's 
kst  visdt  to  Streatham  in  1782,  when, 
after  many  broad  hints  that  his  company 
was  no  longer  desired,  he  was  fain  at 
length,  with  many  a  prayer  and  sob,  to 
leave  forever  the  beloved  home  where  he 
had  once  been  so  welcome  a  guest,  and 
hide  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
"'  the  gloomy  and  desolate  house  behind 
Fleet  street."  In  all  this  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth.  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Johnson 
left  Streatham  together,  because  the 
hoase  had  been  taken  by  Lord  Shelburne. 
Instead  of  retiring  to  Bolt  Court,  John- 
son accompanied  his  '^mistress"  first  to 
Brighton  and  afterward  to  Argyll  street, 
which  he  seems  to  have  made  his  home 
for  all  that  winter.  In  the  following 
spring,  for  reasons  of  economy,  added  to 
the  worrying  effects  of  Johnson^s  unhappy 
temper,  Mrs.  Thrale  went  to  Bath,  where 
she  continaed  to  interchange  letters  with 
her  querulous  but  still  loved  friend.  The 
worries  she  herself  endured  at  this  time 
on  account  of  her  domestic  affairs  and 
her  known  attachment  to  an  Italian  sing^ 
er,  whom  her  daughters  and  other  dear 
friends  determined  she  should  not  marry, 
did  not  prevent  her  from  doing  all  she 
Goold  to  soothe,  during  the  illness  that 
befell  him  that  June,  the  man  whose  self- 
ish demands  on  her  good  nature  nothing 
bat  absence  could  help  her  to  evade. 
While  her  heart  was  breaking  for  a  lover 


whom  she  had  just  been  bnllied  into  send- 
ing away  from  her,  she  was  forwarding  to 
the  sick  lion  kind  messages  and  thought- 
ful presents  in  i-eturn  for  the  letters  in 
which  he  kept  her  minutely  informed  of 
his  own  health  and  doings.  Nor  did  he, 
for  his  part,  shut  himself  up  in  the  house 
behind  Fleet  street.  Whenever  he  was 
well  enough  to  leave  his  rooms,  he  kept 
away  from  them  as  long  as  he  had  a  friend 
to  visit  or  a  dinner  to  bribe  him  elsewhere. 
The  greater  part  of  1784,  the  year  in 
which  he  died,  was  spent  in  visits  to  Ox- 
ford, Lichfield,  Ashbourne;  and  from  a 
second  visit  to  Dr.  Adams,  of  Pembroke 
College,  he  returned,  about  the  middle  of 
November,  to  die  a  month  after,  of  the 
dropsy.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he 
was  still  writing  regularly  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  in  July,  after  the  violence  of  his  rage 
at  her  intended  marriage  had  blown  over, 
he  sent  her  his  kindest  prayers  for  her  fu- 
ture happiness,  and  hinted  in  a  postscript, 
his  desire  to  hear  from  her  again  during 
his  trip  to  Derbyshire.  These  things 
being  so,  where  is  the  grain  of  truth  in 
Lord  Macaulay's  statement,  and  what  be- 
comes of  his  other  assertion  about  John- 
son's resentment  leading  him  to  forswear 
the  very  memory  of  his  friend,  and  to 
fling  into  the  fire  every  token  of  her 
which  met  his  eye  ?     Which  is  the  more 

Srobable  view  of  the  latter  incident — that 
[acaulay  made  much  ado  about  nothing, 
or  that  Johnson  said  one  thing  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  quite  another  thing  to  the  rest 
of  his  friends  ? 

Like  others  who  have  made  some  noise  in 
the  world,  Mrs.  Thrale  had  to  go  through 
a  very  trying  ordeal  before  and  even 
after  she  married  her  Italian  lover.  The 
taunts  of  her  oyrn  daughters,  who  avenged 
on  her  the  loveless  union  into  which  she 
had  been  driven  with  their  father,  the 
cool  looks  and  loud  remonstrances  of  her 
nearest  friends,  the  unsparing  comments 
of  the  public  prints,  on  a  matter  with 
which  the  public  had  not  the  least  con- 
cern, did  indeed,  for  a  time,  frighten  her 
into  consenting  to  recall  her  promised 
troth.  But  nature  was  too  strong  for 
public  opinion  ;  her  health  ^ave  way ;  and 
after  a  year's  absence  Piozzi  was  sent  for, 
at  the  doctor's  advice,  to  cure  the  com- 
plaint of  his  own  causing.  Nothing  loth 
he  hurried  back  to  his  dear  mistress,  and 
a  few  weeks  after,  on  25th  July,  1 784,  a 
marriage  took  place  of  love  on  both  sides, 
and  of  long-continued  happiness  on  her 
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own.  Once  more  the  world  that  loved  her 
dinners,  or  admired  her  verses,  stormed 
loudly  at  the  widow's  bi'each  of  pablio 
and  private  decencies,  but  the  thunder 
fell  faint  and  meaningless  on  the  ears  of  a 
woman  who  felt  that  no  harm  had  been 
done  to  any  one  by  an  act  which  saved 
her  own  life,  and  brought  her  an  amount 
of  happiness  such  as  she  had  never  known 
before. 

Among  those  whom  she  had  acquainted 
with  her  intent  to  marry  was  Dr.  John- 
son, who  replied  to  her  in  terms  too 
savagely  unjust  for  a  spirited  woman  to 
take  quietly,  even  from  a  friend  so  hon- 
ored. "If  you  have  abandoned,"  he 
wrote,  "  your  children  and  your  religion, 
God  forgive  your  wickedness;  if  you 
have  forfeited  your  fame  and  your  coun- 
try, may  your  folly  do  no  further  mis- 
chief." Because  she  was  going  to  marry 
a  Lombard  gentleman,  whom  fate  had 
driven  to  teach  music  in  a  foreign  land, 
this  sage  old  mentor  at  once  believed  her 
guilty  of  every  crime  and  baseness  under 
the  sun.  The  spoilt  old  man  had  so 
long  regarded  her  as  his  special  prop- 
erty, a  being  ordained  by  I^rovidence 
solely  to  amuse  and  feed  him,  that  he  at 
once  hailed  as  a  personal  affront,  her  "  ig- 
dominious"  marriage  with  a  foreigner 
who  was  sure  to  carry  her  away  from  the 
fnends  and  social  enjoyments  of  bo  many 
years  past.  The  lady's  answer  was  just 
what  any  one  who  cared  for  her  husband, 
and  knew  herself  free  from  blame  toward 
her  old  friend  and  the  world  at  large, 
would  have  written.  Declaring  Piozzi's 
birth,  sentiments,  and  profession,  to  be  at 
least  equal  to  Mrs.  Thrale's,  she  hoped 
his  religion  would  teach  him  to  forgive 
insults  he  had  not  deserved,  while  hers 
would  enable  her  "  to  bear  them  at  once 
with  dignity  and  patience."  To  hear 
that  she  had  forfeited  her  fame  was,  in- 
deed, the  greatest  insult  she  had  yet  re- 
ceived, unless,  perhaps,  by  her  fame  the 
Doctor  meant  **  only  that  celebrity  which 
is  a  consideration  of  a  much  lower  kind," 
and  for  which  she  cared  only  as  it 
save  pleasure  to  her  husband  and  his 
friends.  This  letter,  with  its  words  of 
kindly  farewell  to  one  who  had  "long 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  a  friendship  never 
infiinged  by  one  harsh  expression"  on 
her  part,  shamed  Johnson  into  a  milder 
mood.  He  wrote  back  to  wish  her  every 
blessing  consequent  on  a  step,  which, 
however  he  lamented,  he  had  "  no  pre- 


tense to  resent,"  and  urged  her  to  prevail 
on  Mr.  Piozzi  to  settle  in  England,  where 
her  rank  would  be  higher  and  her  for- 
tune  more  under  her  own  eye;  not  to 
name  other  reasons  which  he  would  not 
then  detail. 

Thb  piece  of  counsel  had  been  already 
forestalled  by  Piozzi  himself,  who  pur- 
posed to  bnng  his  wife  back  to  England 
as  soon  as  he^ad  shown  her  to  his  friends 
and  family,  and  paid  off  the  debts  she  had 
incurred  to  her  own  relatives.  Had  John- 
son lived  a  very  few  years  longer,  he  would 
have  seen  his  old  mistress  giving  great 
dinner-parties  in  the  old  house  at  Streat- 
ham ;  courted  once  more  by  her  old  rival, 
Mrs.  Montague,  and  fondly  embraced  by 
that  dear  Miss  Frances  Burney,  who  had 
quarreled  with  her  at  the  time  of  her 
second  marriage,  and  was  afterward  as 
Madame  D'Arblay,  to  draw  in  her  diary 
a  pretentiously  lame  comparison  between 
feminine  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  the  &r  from 
feminine  Madame  de  Stael.  He  would 
have  seen  the  hateful  music-master  re- 
ceived by  the  daughters  his  wife  had 
never  abandoned,  with  the  courtesy  due 
not  only  to  their  mother's  choice,  but  even 
more  to  his  own  birth  and  mental  attrac- 
tions ;  while  the  happy  wife  was  queening 
it  with  her  wonted  ease  over  a  society 
whose  jokes  and  slanders  had  gradually 
been  hushed  by  the  reports  of  her  late 
reception  in  the  best  circles  at  Florence, 
Milan,  and  Brussels.  As  for  her  religion, 
she  had  had  a  hard  fight  to  keep  it  whole 
between  the  opposite  attacks  at  Milan  of 
German  philosophers  and  Italian  priests  ; 
while  the  easy  morals  of  her  husband^s 
countrymen  had  exposed  her  to  another 
ordeal,  out  of  which  she  came  as  dean  as 
the  most  prudish  of  her  sex  could  have 
wished  to  do.  From  her  re&ppearance  in 
England,  to  the  day  of  her  death  in  1821, 
Mrs.  Piozzi  continued  to  charm  and  aston- 
ish more  than  one  generation  with  the 
same  flow  of  terse,  witty,  comprehensive 
talk,  the  same  quick  play  of  buoyant  spi- 
rits, genial  sentiment,  and  racy  good  sense, 
which  delighted  the  cotemporaries  of 
Mrs.  Thrale.  If  unfriendly  judges  con- 
demned her  writings,  and  pulled  to  pieces 
her  private  character,  there  were  hardly 
two  opinions  as  to  the  excellence  of  her 
colloquial  j^ifbs,  and  the  un&ding  richness 
of  her  social  attractions. 

Her  writings  in  whidi  she  expressed 
herself  too  colloquially  to  please  suoli  pur- 
ists as  Gifford  and  Horace  Walpole,  help 
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US,  for  that  very  reason,  to  realize  the  gen- 
eval  character  of  her  talk.  As  Ovid  lisped 
in  nambers,  and  Sydney  Smith  poured  oat 
one  witty  fkacj  afler  another,  30  Mrs. 
Piozzi  wrote  as  she  spoke  from  a  mind 
stored  with  any  amount  of  apt  illustra- 
tions, pointed  epigrams,  happy  turns  of 
thought,  which  a  marvelously  prompt 
memory  and  a  quick  apprehension  brought 
up  with  equal  ease  to  the  point  of  her 
tongue  or  her  pen.  Of  course  like  most 
women,  she  showed,  at  least  in  her  young- 
er days,  continual  traces  of  her  compan- 
ionship with  minds  of  the  stronger  sex ; 
and  for  some  years  her  talk  no  less  than 
her  writings  must  have  smacked  largely 
of  the  Johnsonian  manner,  dashed  with 
slighter  borrowings  from  Burke.  Tet 
the  series  of  letters  to  Sir  James  Fellows, 
written  when  she  was  past  seventy,  fully 
accounts  for  the  fame  she  still  enjoyed  as 
a  social  cynosure  and  talker  of  the  first 
rank.  In  these  her  ready  wit,  invincible 
sprightliness,  and  wide  range  of  illustra- 
tion, seem  brought  out  the  more  clearly 
from  the  easy  terseness  of  a  style  that  is 
all  her  own,  while  her  old  affection  for 
all  literary  and  political  topics  vents  itself 
in  scraps  of  verses,  references  from  mod- 
em to  ancient  history,  scholastic  disquisi- 
tions, sharp  but  pointed,  and  criticisms  on 
every  new  book  that  comes  in  her  way. 


Mr.  Hay  ward  has  given  us  in  these  two  vol* 
umes  a  most  readable  medley  of  choice  ex- 
tracts from  her  autobiography,  diaries,  let- 
ters, marginal  notes,  and  fugitive  poetry, 
besides  selections  from  her  work  on  JBrit' 
Uh  Synonami/j  of  all  which  the  latter 
alone  might  as  well  have  been  omitted. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  rest  of  his  matter  has 
not  been  worked  into  a  regular  biography. 
Between  his  own  and  her  part  of  the  per- 
formance,  he  has,  however,  succeeded  in 
presenting  us  an  agreeable  picture  of  a 
woman,  as  estimable,  on  the  whole,  as  she 
was  brilliant,  whose  sound  heart  and  gen- 
erous impulses  were  acknowledged  by 
many  of  those  who  looked  coldly  on  lier 
more  eccentric  deeds.  For  what  the 
world  deemed  her  greatest  folly,  she  has 
offered  the  best  defense  in  a  passage  from 
her  dairy,  written  partly  in  1 782,  before 
she  had  fallen  in  love  with  Piozzi:  ^'A 
woman  of  passable  person,  ancient  family, 
respectable  character,  uncommon  talents, 
ana  three  thousand  a  year,  has  a  right  to 
think  herself  any  man's  equal,  and  has 
nothing  to  seek  but  return  of  affection 
from  whatever  partner  she  pitches  on. 
To  marry  for  love  would,  therefore,  be 
rational  in  me,  who  want  no  advancement 
of  birth  or  fortune ;  and  till  I  am  in  love, 
I  will  not  marry,  nor  perhaps  then. 


■  ^  i       I  fc  ■ 


from    Colbarn's   Neir    Monthly. 
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Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  back- 
ward movement  which  has  been  going  on 
in  French  literature  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  disputes  to  which  apparently 
well-recognized  historical  facts  gave  birth. 
The  Reformation,  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  Great  Century  could  not  be  alluded  to 
without  at  once  entailing  quarrels  and 
abuse.  One  furious  writer,  who  constantly 
rages  against  every  thing  connected  with 
modem  enlightenment,  boldly  declared 
that  Louis  XIV.  acted  very  wisely  and 
rightly  in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 


Nantes,  and  the  friends  and  defenders  of 
tolerance  wrote  most  earnestly  against 
him,  as  if  thev  were  defending  a  cotem- 
porary  fact.  6n  another  occasion,  an  abb6 
poured  out  his  Dominical  gall  in  a  pamph- 
let, in  which  he  demanded  in  the  name  of 
his  religion  and  Church  that  the  study  of 
the  old  classics  should  be  abolished  n-om 
schools  as  godless  rubbish,  and  at  once  a 
pen-and-ink  warfare  began,  into  which  the 
whole  of  the  French  clergy  were  gra- 
dually drawn.  Soon  after  be^an  a  dispute 
about  the  Middle  Ages,  which  had  long 
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been  consigned  to  a  literary  ]imbo,  and  in 
which  one  party  saw  a  model  of  develop- 
ment and  government,  the  other  only  bi- 
gotry and  reaction.  But  the  explanation 
for  this  may  be  easily  found  :  French  au- 
thors are  unable  to  write  what  they  would 
wish  with  that  freedom  necessai-y  for  a 
satisfactoiy  result,  and  they  vent  their 
spleen  on  M.  de  Persigny  by  attacking 
one  another.  * 

An  interesting  history  might  be  written 
about  French  literature  under  the  Em- 
pires and  the  Restoration.  Before  the 
Revolution  authors  were  under  strict  po- 
lice control.  We  must  not  forget  that 
Father  Daniel  was  accused  of  high  trea- 
son, because  in  his  history  of  Franco  he 
omitted  four  of  the  Merovingian  kings, 
and  Freret  did  penance  in  the  Bastile  K)r 
his  daring  assertion  that  the  old  Franks 
were  not  a  nation,  but  a  federation.  The 
Revolution  removed  none  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  historians,  and  the  Empire 
which,  as  Thierry  wittily  observed,  held  a 
state  monopoly  of  history,  ordered  the 
official  continuation  of  President  Henault's 
poor  AbrSge  Chronologiqtte  de  PHiatoire 
de  France^  and  of  the  Abb6  Velly's  His- 
toire  de  France,  During  the  Restoration 
authors  fared  no  better,  and  the  censor- 
ship absolutely  prohibited  Augustin  Thier- 
ry's treatise  on  the  time  of  the  Merovin- 
gians, under  the  pretext  that  he  had  ma- 
liciously lopped  off  five  hundred  years 
from  the  age  of  the  French  monarchy. 
But  history  could  not  be  impeded  by  po- 
lice regulations,  and  ere  long  it  rent  all 
the  red-tape  bonds  that  held  it.  Original 
memoirs  and  documents  were  sought  out 
and  cleansed  from  the  dust  that  covered 
them;  chronicles,  poems,  medals,  por- 
traits, all  were  cross  questioned :  in  a 
word,  a  renaissance  on  a  small  scale  com- 
menced. The  Middle  Ages,  so  long  con- 
temptuously treated,  regained  their  honor 
and  repute,  and  the  whole  learned  world 
went  mad  on  Gothicism.  Never  during 
their  existence  as  a  nation  have  the  French 
displayed  greater  reverence  for  their  his- 
tory, and  perseverance  in  the  restoration 
of  monuments  than  from  1818  to  1848. 

Since  the  last  revolution,  however,  great 
changes  have  occurred.  The  events  of 
the  years  1848  to  1852,  which  let  the  his- 
tory of  France  slip  from  the  straight  path, 
ana  altered  its  apparently  logical  progress, 
embarrassed  the  historians,  and  they  held 
their  hand.  A  great  change^  too,  had 
taken  place  in  the  nation.    With  the  de- 


velopment of  commerce  and  industry,  a 
taste  has  been  aroused  in  them  for  in- 
creased expenditure,  though  we  fear  that 
the  publishers  derive  the  least  profit  from 
it.  The  present  state  of  literature  in 
France  is  unparalleled.  Such  books  as 
the  memoirs  of  Leotard,  or  of  Rigolboche, 
are  sold  by  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands, 
while  a  publisher  turns  with  pious  horror 
from  any  manscript  of  respectable  caliber. 
We  will  not  asseit  that  books  do  not  ap- 
pear :  on  the  contrary,  more  are  now  pro- 
duced in  Paris  than  ever  was  known,  but 
they  are  no  food  for  strong  men.  History 
made  easy,  and  immoral  romances,  suck 
is  the  pabulum  offered  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  France.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  have  thought  it  would  not  bo 
beside  the  question  if  we  cursorily  ran 
through  the  list  of  French  historical  wri- 
ters, and  showed  our  readers  the  nature 
of  the  works  on  which  the  next  history  of 
Fitmce  will  require  to  be  based. 

There  was  a  time  when  Augustin  Thier- 
ry could  write,  without  fear  of  oontradio* 
tion,  that  ^'  France  possessed  no  national 
history.''  The  great  question  was,  who 
should  undertake  such  a  task,  which  de* 
manded  a  combination  of  powers  and 
aualities  rarely  found  in  an  individual. 
Several  distinguished  men,  therefore,  di- 
vided the  labor  between  them ;  the  bro- 
thers Augustin  andAmedee  Thierry  taking 
up  the  oldest  period  of  French  history,  in 
which  they  made  some  valuable  discove- 
ries, while  Guizot,  Ampere,  Yillemain,  and 
several  others,  undertook  special  depart- 
ments. Bolder  than  these,  Michelet  and 
Henri  Martin  set  to  work  writing  the 
complete  history  of  their  nation. 

Michelet  has  now  all  but  terminated  his 
JSiatoire  de  France^  which  he  has  con- 
stantl^r  begun  and  left  off  again.  The 
first  six  volumes  (1833-1845)  contain  the 
history  of  the  oldest  period  and  the  mid- 
dle ages :  they  are  written  in  the  romantic 
style  prevalent  at  the  period,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  author's  masterpiece.  In 
the  seventh  volume,  entitled  Henaissance, 
Michelet  assumes  a  perfectly  different 
tone,  and  speaks  contemptuously  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  liberal  way  in  which 
Michelet  confesses  his  error,  certainly  re- 
dounds to  his  honor,  still,  it  is  a  pity  that 
he  did  not  adhere  to  his  original  plan. 
When  he  began  his  history  he  was  not 
mixed  up  with  the  commotions  of  parties 
and  journals,  which  took  scarcely  any 
notice  of  his  work ;  he  was  regarded  as  a 
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ihnjitio  Teriter,  and   christened  the  "^  hie- 
rophant  of   historiographers.'^    Aronsed 
from  his  contemplative  life  bj  a  dispate 
nrich  the  Catholic  partj,  his  passionate 
temper  hurled  him  into  the  bitterest  pole- 
mics.   His  bold  demeanor  cost  him  many 
friends,    and    the   Minister  of  Worship 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  profes 
sorship  at  the  College  dc  France.    This 
was  pouring  oil  on  the  flames,  and  Miche- 
let  at  once  sought  support  from  the  ex- 
treme party.    In  his  Histoire  de  la  Revo- 
kuion  I^VanpaUe^  a  painfully  bitter  tone  is 
perceptible,  and  this  was  carried  into  the 
other  volumes  of  his  great  historical  work. 
Though  his  descriptions  are  always  pecu- 
liar and  lively,  there  is  an  exaggerated 
straining  after  effect,  and  he  passes  almost 
without  transition  from  the  most  poetical 
style  to  the  coarsest  language.    Indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  an  indescribable  de- 
light in  seeking  out  and  employing  cyni- 
cal and  improper  language,  as  witness  his 
characters  of  Mary  Stuart,  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  and  Catherine  de  M^dicis.     We 
are  bound  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  is  most  impartial  in  his  abase  of  Guises 
and  Valoises,  Catholics  and  Huguenots, 
Leaguers   and  Frondeurs;   in   short,  all 
France  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  is  morally  guillotined.     If  Miche- 
let  complains  against  the  harsh  verdicts 
passed  on  him,  (as  he  does  against  the 
Doctrinaires,  for  instance,)  he  ou^ht  to 
confess  that  he  is  measured  by  his  own 
wand.    At  the  close  of  the  tenth  volume 
be  says  plainly — "  This  history  is  not  im- 
partial,"  and    we   might   overlook    this, 
were  he  not  at  times  purposely  and  pre- 
maturely severe.     His  descriptions  fre- 
qaently  do  not  agree  with  what  he  tells 
us  in  cooler  blood  about  the  same  per- 
sons or  others  connected  with  them. 

The  eccentric  medley  of  good  points 
which  easily  degenerate  into  faults,  and 
and  of  &nlts  which  often  possess  the 
charm  of  beauties,  justifies  the  most  con- 
tradictory opinions  about  Michelet.  How- 
ever much  we  may  protest  against  his 
&shion  of  writing  history,  we  can  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fine  thoughts,  point- 
ed remarks,  witty  suggestions,  and  ad 
uirable  qualities  scattered  through  his 
writings.  The  most  striking  thing  about 
Michelet  is,  however,  his  individuality; 
his  pen  follows  the  changes  of  his  tem- 
per, and  appears  to  be  govered  by  his 
digestion.  This  individuality  is  the  spice 
of  his  writing,  but  it  is  also  his  greatest 


injury,  for  he  pleases  the  reader  or  dis- 
pleases him  personally^  just  in  the  same 
way  as  we  feel  an  instinctive  attachment 
or  revulsion  for  a  person  for  which  we 
are  quite  unable  to  account.  When  we 
have  read  the  last  six  volumes  of  Micho- 
let's  history,  we  are  full  of  the  impres- 
sions the  spectacle  has  left  upon  us ;  we 
have  been  present,  so  to  speak,  at  the  re- 
presentation of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  on  the  stage ;  the  feasts 
of  the  Borgias,  Savonarola's  martyr-death, 
the  merry  life  at  Fontainebleau,  the 
gloomy  apartments  of  the  Escurial,  the 
roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Luther's  writ- 
ing-cell, Albert  Durer's  workshop,  the 
Parisian  marriage  of  blood,  the  menagerie 
of  Henri  IH.,  the  murder  of  Henri  IV,, 
Richelieu's  cabinet,  Corneille's  tragedies, 
the  accouchement  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
the  sleeping  apaitments  of  court  ladies 
and  nuns,  under  Louis  XIIL,  all  this  we 
see  vividly,  and  yet  have  no  distinct  gen- 
eral idea  of  those  two  centuries.  The 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  League, 
and  the  Fronde  show  us  their  stormy 
scenes,  but  do  not  reveal  their  mysteries. 
Although  Michelet  fails  in  his  general 
representation  of  history,  he  can  describe 
in  the  most  masterly  manner  concrete 
things;  and  that  quickness  of  temper 
which  renders  him  unfitted  to  contend 
with  abstract  ideas  is  most  serviceable  to 
him  when  he  has  to  introduce  a  character, 
describe  a  landscape,  or  explain  a  work 
of  art.  In  such  instances  he  displays  an 
astounding  wealth,  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  images  and  parallels,  which  he  dispen- 
ses with  profuse  liberality,  but  always  with 
the  instinctive  tact  of  the  true  artist.  It 
is  just  the  same  with  the  colors  he  em- 
ploys; they  are  at  times  glowins  and 
dazzling,  but  never  false  or  offensive  to 
the  eye.  As  regards  his  poitraits,  we  may 
safely  assert  that  since  Saint-Simon  no 
Frenchman  has  drawn  them  so  vividly  and 
correctly.  In  his  last  six  volumes  we  find 
them  in  every  variety ;  iulMengths  in  gala 
costume,  miniatures,  and  even  profiles, 
drawn  with  a  couple  of  bold  strokes,  but 
all  of  extraordinary  similitude,  because  the 
characteristic  feature  is  eagerly  sought 
and  brought  out.  An  artist  himself,  Miche- 
let has  a  fine  feeling  for  works  of  art ; 
and  this  picturesque,  descriptive  talent, 
and  constant  reference  to  domestic  history, 
form  the  greater  part  of  his  originality, 
and  render  him  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  first  writers  of  the  age. 
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Henri  Martin  has  reoently  completed  his 
JSUtoire  de  France,  in  sixteen  volumes, 
and  the  merit  of  the  work  consists  in  its 
being  written  after  a  regular  plan ;  and 
while  containing  the  result  of  much  per- 
sonal research,  has  appropriated  the  la- 
bors  of  other  historians.  It  is,  in  fact, 
merely  a  new  edition  of  a  former  work, 
five  times  crowned  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy, and  which  appeared  completed ;  but 
the  last  volume  had  scarce  come  out  ere 
the  author  determined  to  remodel  it  en- 
tirely. Henri  Maiiiin  evidently  rivals  his 
master,  Augustin  ThieiTy,  and  has  many 
of  the  qualities  that  go  to  constitute  a 
good  historian ;  morally  regarded,  his  love 
of  truth  and  desire  for  accuracy  become 
in  him  timidity  and  passion.  Though  in- 
defatigable in  his  researches,  his  conscience 
never  appears  satisfied,  and  his  work  is 
overladen  with  references,  which  is  much 
like  giving  the  reader  the  dross  from  which 
the  gold  has  been  extracted.  Henri  Mar* 
tin  IS  the  produce  of  that  mental  move- 
ment which  took  place  in  French  litera- 
ture in  1820,  and  is  in  action  to  this  day. 
The  parliamentary  age  was  certainly  a  glo- 
rious one  for  France,  especially  the  first 
half  of  it,  which  produced  so  many  orators 
and  poets,  philosophers  and  historians; 
men  such  as  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo, 
Augnstin  Thierry,  Cousin,  Thiers,  Royer- 
CoUard,  Villematn,  and  Guisot.  The 
French  still  live  on  these  names,  and 
through  them  maintain  their  literary  rep- 
utation in  Europe.  Strangely  enough, 
the  same  men  whom  the  revolution  of 
July  tore  from  literary  pursuits  and  intro- 
duced to  a  political  life,  the  February  rev- 
olution sent  back  from  politics  to  litera- 
ture. Deprived  of  all  sympathy  with 
affairs  of  state,  they  live  in  great  retire- 
ment amid  a  very  limited  circle  of  friends ; 
as  silent  observers  of  the  present  order  of 
things,  but  by  no  means  as  idle  lookers 
on.  On  the  contrary,  they  wield  the  pen 
diligently,  and  any  mental  movement  still 
existing  in  France  emanates  chiefly  from 
them.  The  events  which  deprived  them 
of  their  honors  and  offices  have  fortunately 
left  them  their  courage,  their  talent,  and 
their  love  of  work.  After  forty  years 
have  elapsed  they  again  find  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  literary  world,  as  they 
were  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the 
Restoration.  Since  the  political  system 
they  sought  to  establish  has  been  over- 
thrown, &ey  can  obXj  keep  its  memory 
alive  in  the  histoties  they  wnte.    History, 


in  short,  is  the  consolation  of  these  liter- 
ary John  Lacklands. 

Like  other  ex-ministers  of  the  July  dy- 
nasty, Guizot  sought  solace  for  his  enforc- 
ed {Jbsence  from  the  scene  of  splendor  and 
grandeur  in  severe  study,  and  obtained  a 
compensation  for  his  fall  in  continuing  the 
labors  of  his  life.    Since  1848  he  has  con- 
tinued one  of  his  most  valuable  works, 
which  he  commenced  in  1826,  Hhtoire  de 
la  devolution  d^AngleterrCj  and  to  the  two 
first  volumes  has  added  four  others,  con- 
taining the  history  of  this  revolution  from 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  tiie  Restoration. 
Guizot  was  always  attracted  by  English 
history,  and  derived  from  it  that  anti-Gal- 
lican,  almost  superstitious  reverence  for 
constitutional  forms,  which  compose  what 
we  may  call  his  state  religion.    A  man 
who,  like  Guizot,  regards  the  English  and 
French  revolutions  ^'  as  two  battles  in  the 
same  war,"  can  not  help  anticipating  the 
same  result,  and  foreseeing  a  restoration 
across  the  water.    Still,  we  must  do  him 
the  justice  of  stating  that  if  Ire  entertain 
this  opinion,  he  has  kept  it  to  himself,  and 
in  his  description  of  the  English  republic 
and  dictatorship  strictly  adhered  to  bis 
functions  as  historian.    His  language  is 
always  mascaliue,  serious,  and  effective; 
and  though  his  views  may  not  always  be 
tenable,'  they  are  ceitain  to  be  clever  and 
sharp.    Guizot  has  not  yet  completed  his 
work,  which  he  hopes  to  do  with  the  de- 
position of  James  if.    We  shall  then  have 
a  perfect  history  of  the  English  revolution, 
and  in  it  a  fine  and  lasting  memorial  to 
modern  French  literature 

Thiers  has  all  but  completed  his  Jlis- 
toire  du  Constdai  et  de  V Empire.  We 
are  not  aware  whether  it  cost  him  any 
trouble,  but  he  has  certainly  not  poured 
out  on  the  First  Empire  his  wratn  with 
the  second :  perhaps,  though,  he  foresaw 
the  same  termination  for  both  as  a  logical 
sequence.  He  treats  his  subject  with  a 
decided  liking  for  it,  and  develops  in  its 
full  power  his  world-renowned  talent  for 
bringing  facts  superficially  together,  and 
for  explaining  in  a  fluent,  ready  style 
(which  has  no  other  attractions  than  those 
qualities,  however)  financial  matters,  stra- 
tegic movements,  diplomatic  negotiation?, 
etc.  While  Thiers  as  historian  naa  not  at 
all  altered  from  the  outset  his  descriptive 
manner,  Mignet,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
in  his  later  works  Rreatly  departed  from 
his  original  style.  His  Cfkarles  QuifU,  son 
AbdiocUion  et  aa  Mort  d  Sl  Tidsie^  is  the 
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most  interesting  of  his  works  in  the  second 
manner.  He  has  so  admirably  combined 
gi-ave  historical  fects  with  epistolary  gos- 
sip, politics  with  anecdote,  while  at  the 
same  time  evidencing  intense  research, 
that  his  work  reads  exactly  like  memoirs 
left  by  a  coteraporary.  We  will  not  as- 
sert that  Mignet  was  the  iirat  French  au- 
thor that  employed  this  method  of  treat- 
ing history,  but  we  claim  for  him  the 
merit  of  having  ennobled  and  almost  ap- 
propriated it. 

At  the  same  time,  Mignet  employs  the 
ntmost  pains  to  impart  to  his  story  of  the 
ailing  emperor  all  the  dignity  of  history, 
Rai'ely  have  smaller  things  been  produced 
in  a  grander  style,  or  ordinary  objects 
treated  with  a  nobler  pencil :  in  fact,  like 
Murillo,  Mignet  has  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing the  brightest  and  most  golden  sunshine 
over  common-places  which  are  not  often 
exposed  to  the  brilliancy  of  daylight.  So 
great  is  his  art,  that  although  Mignet  de- 
tails all  the  events  of  Spanish  history  from 
1555  to  1558,  the  turmoil  of  the  political 
arena  does  not  cause  the  reader  such  ex- 
citement as  the  silence  and  solitude  in 
Charles  V.'s  bed-chamber ;  and  the  news 
from  Valladolid  or  Brussels,  Fontainebleau 
or  the  Quirinal,  appears  almost  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  story  of  the  sick- 
ening Emperor.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  Charles  V.'s  ordinary  character  from 
general  history  can  easily  imagine  how  he 
speaks  of  friend  and  foe,  how  he  writes  to 
the  heirs  of  his  kingdom,  or  how  he  re- 
ceives the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish army,  and  a  disadvantageous  treaty 
of  peace ;  but  the  majority  have  no  idea 
of  the  real  man,  of  the  many  details  histo- 
ry necessarily  leaves  unnoticed,  of  his  pri- 
vate friendships,  his  mode  of  conduct,  his 
weaknesses,  his  whims,  his  contradictions, 
his  absurd  amours,  his  noble  impulses,  his 
incnrable  gluttony,  and  his  few  great  and 
noble  actions  in  private  life  and  dressing- 
gown.  What  most  fascinates  attention, 
then,  in  Mignet's  book  is  the  sickly  Em- 
peror, speedily  about  to  die ;  the  kindly 
master  of  Chamberlain  Quijada,  and  the 
faithful  patron  of  the  Jesuit  Fi*ancisco ; 
the  tender  father  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
and  the  eaually  affectionate  brother  of 
Eleonore  or  France ;  the  timid  sinner  who 
says  to  his  confessor,  ''Listen,  brother; 
it  is  my  firm  will  that  you  do  not  go  from 
here  Mrithout  my  knowing  it,  because  I 
insist  on  you  not  leaving  me  for  a  mo- 
ment ;"  the  gouty  and  obstinate  old  pa- 


tient, who  amuses  himself  wi(h  clocks,  has 
a  superstitious  faith  in  dates,  ruins  his  di- 
gestion with  fresh  tunny,  swallows  quarts 
of  ice-cold  beer  even  in  winter,  and  who 
receives  as  presents  from  Queen  Catherine 
of  Portugal  sweet-smelling  essences,  In- 
dian cats,  and  parrots ;  the  pious  old  man, 
who  has  it  made  known  by  trumpet-sound 
thToughout  the  land  that  no  female  is  to 
come  within  two  bow-sliots  of  the  monas- 
tery under  the  penalty  of  two  hundred 
lashes — all  this,  we  repeat,  great  and  small 
strangely  mingled,  fascinates  us  in  this 
description  of  the  last  years  of  Charles  V, 
The  authors  hitherto  mentioned  suffi- 
ciently testify  that  the  culture  of  history, 
developed  under  the  July  dynasty  has 
been  tul  very  recently  fostered  and  main- 
tained. Instead,  however,  of  obtaining  a 
fresh  impulse  or  progressing,  it  has  at  pre- 
sent remained  stationary  —  perhaps  even 
retrograded.  A  fashion  grew  up  of  se- 
lecting unimportant  historical  personages 
as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  piquant  details, 
and  the  public  grew  tired  of  books  which 
it  has  recently  become  the  affectation  in 
this  country  to  call  monograms.  As 
Michelet  very  justly  said:  "We  have 
evoked  history,  and  now  it  is  crushing  us 
under  its  weight."  Fortunately  some  clev- 
er men  hit  on  the  idea  of  writing  what  we 
will  call,  if  we  dare,  the  romance  of  historyi 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  women 
of  history  resumed  their  proper  place,  and 
the  great  and  most  popular  leader  of  this 
movement  is  Cousin.  IDeserted  or  unhap- 
py lovers,  as  a  general  rule,  summon  phi- 
losophy to  their  aid,  and  implore  it  for 
consolation  or  forgetfulness,  but  Cousin 
does  exactly  the  opposite  ;  he  consoles 
himself  with  pretty  women  for  the  faith- 
lessness of  philosophy  and  politics,  and,  to 
be  quite  secure  against  betrayal  and  per- 
fidy, he  selects  them  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  years.  He  is  impassioned  for  the 
ladies  of  the  Fronde,  among  whom  he  has 
chosen  the  Duchess  de  Longueville  as  the 
charmer  of  his  heart.  From  the  outset^ 
rather  the  historian  of  philosophy  than  the 
founder  of  a  distinct  philosophical  system, 
Cousin  has  thus  fortunately  entered  his 
right  element.  In  the  lively  and  warm 
coloring  which  he  spreads  over  his  des- 
cription of  historical  facts,  in  his  talent  to 
render  archadological  studies  attractive  to 
the  general  reader,  and  the  fantastic  glow 
with  which  he  illuminates  the  cabals,  quar 
rels,  and  scandal  of  a  past  age,  he  is  un- 
eqoaled.    He  is  an  historian  sui  generia^ 
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and  he  has  been  justly  snrnamod  a  seven- 
teenth-oentary  man,  for  in  style  and  treat- 
ment  his  books  seem  wntten  by  a  cotem- 
porary  of  Pascal,  who  might  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  Madame  de  S6vigne, 
and  written  additions  to  the  memoii-s  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz.  His  EtudtB  aur  les 
Femmes  lUustres  et  la  SocUtS  du  XVIP 
Steele  consist  of  fonr  female  portraits — 
Madame  de  Longueville,  Madame  de 
Sable,  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  Ma 
dame  de  Hautefort.  He  represents  the 
ladies  of  the  Fronde  not  only  as  histori- 
cal, bnt  as  poetical  personages,  and  his 
books  possess,  if  not  the  certainty  of  tho- 
rongh  historical  works,  at  any  rate  the 
attractiveness  of  historical  romances. 

The  only  fanit  we  find  with  Coasin  is 
that  he  has  become  the  founder  of  a  bad 
school.  At  the  present  moment  France 
swarms  with  small  historians,  who,  not 
having  the  talent  to  generalize,  crowd  the 
market  with  "m6moires  pour  servir." 
No  personage  is  too  insignificant  to  be* 
come  the  hero  of  such  volumes,  and  the 
public  buy  them  up  eagerly  as  a  pleasant 
way,  we  assume,  of  learning  history.  Vol- 
taire alludes  somewhere  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  nnimpoi*tant  details,  which  he  calls 
the  ** vermin  of  history;"  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  France  is  terribly  plagued 
with  them.  You  see  nothing  but  Bosr 
suet  and  his  age,  Colbert  and  his  age,  Di- 
derot and  his  age.  This  adoration  of  per- 
sonality in  bbtory  is  a  sign  of  the  times ; 
memoirs  are  said  to  be  easier  and  plea- 
santer  reading  than  history  proper,  and 
the  most  earnest  men  no  longer  venture 
to  go  thoroughly  into  a  subject  for  fear 
of  wear^'in^  their  readers.  In  a  word, 
the  superficiality,  which  has  been  growing 
the  curse  of  France  under  the  Empire, 
has  fairly  invaded  her  literature.  Still  it 
is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  a  system  to 
which  such  men  as  Mignet  and  Cousin 
have  lent  their  powerful  sanction. 

Even  from  the  earlier  period  of  French 
history  Am6dee  Thierry  selected  biogra- 
phical details  and  collected  them  into  a 
work,  bearing  the  title  of  Sistoire  d^Atti- 
laet  de  aes  Succesaeurs.  Still,  much  has 
not  been  dug  up  from  this  poor  soil,  and 
the  more  fertile  ground  of  the  Reforma- 
tion has  been  \e(t  to  lie  fallow ;  bnt,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion has  been  industriously  turned  np, 
and  we  have  been  favored  with  full  infor- 
mation about  the  League  before  all.  On 
this  important  point  two  camps  have  long 


been  formed ;  one  party  regarding  it  as 
the  protector  of  the  monarchical  system, 
the  other  as  a  democratic  movement  ema- 
nating from  the  people.  M.  de  Chalam- 
bert,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Idgue^  stepped 
fbrth  as  defender  of  the  first  view,  out 
with  such  weak  arguments  that  his  oppo- 
nents very  easily  rcfiited  him.  It  was 
found  much  more  difficult,  however,  to 
put  down  the  second  and  absurd  notion, 
which  is  very  popular  in  France.  Miche- 
let  was  the  first  to  attack  it  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  eloquence,  and  at  a 
later  date  Henri  Martin  coincided  in  his 
views.  Both  characterize  the  League  as 
*^a  system  of  terror  in  the  Hispano-Catho- 
lie  interests  "  In  no  history  is  any  thing 
so  fearful  to  be  found  as  this  mad  govern- 
ment of  monks,  fencing-masters,  students, 
and  priests,  in  the  pay  of  Philip  11. ;  rapine 
and  bloodshed  preached  from  every  pulpit, 
and  proclaimed  in  every  street  and  square ; 
murder  and  arson,  robbery  and  plunder- 
ing going  on  in  open  day.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  persuade  people  that 
there  was  a  political  idea  in  this  norrible 
chaos,  but  both  writers  we  refer  to  de- 
clare that  any  ^*  idea ''  must  be  sought  at 
Madrid :  in  I'aris  only  mercenaries  could 
be  seen,  who  performed  their  sanguinary 
task  for  the  stipulated  pnce,  and  killed 
men  like  dogs  for  a  few  sous.  But  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  two  historians,  when 
they  try  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  days  and  nights  of  anarchy  and  popu- 
lar fury  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  between  the  Leaguers  and  the 
Septembiisers.  It  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  Marquis  de  Saint-Aulaire,  in  his  Lee 
Demiere  Valoie^  lee  Quieee  et  Henri 
Quaire^  that  the  murderers  of  September 
are  descended  in  a  stmight  line  from  those 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  just  as  the  Leaguers 
of  what  is  called  the  '^  day  of  the  barri- 
cades,'*  (May  twelfth,  1588,)  are  the  lineal 
ancestors  of  our  *^  Reds  "  of  the  July  days. 
France  still  possesses  her  Leaguers,  al- 
though, in  the  present  state  of  things,  they 
do  not  speak  out  so  openly,  and  do  not 
look  for  assistance  from  Spain  so  much  as 
from  Austna. 

The  impatiently  awmted  work  of  Mig- 
net, in  which  his  lasting  fame  will  be  es- 
tablished, L*nietoire  de  la  Reformation^ 
could  not  appear  at  a  more  fitting  time 
than  the  present.  In  the  mean  time  peo- 
ple roust  content  themselves  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Reformation,  written 
by  M.  Paaux,  a  Protestant  minister,    lie 
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two  Tolumes  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared briag  the  history  up  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's night.  It  is  caremlly  and  rather 
warmlj  written,  and  is  remarkable  among 
other  respects  for  the  avoidance  of  all  po- 
lemical questions,  as  far  as  possible.  Al- 
together, it  is  a  work  which  should  be 
better  known  in  this  country  than  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be. 

A  very  peculiar  bias  taken  by  the  most 
recent  French  literature  is  tlie  preference 
displayed  for  what  is  called  in  that  coun- 
try "  the  Great  Century."  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  when  the  French  gladly  recognized 
all  that  was  good  and  noble  in  all  nations 
and  times ;  no  heir  of  the  great  human 
family  was  repulsed,  neither  the  middle- 
ages,  Rome,  Athens,  nor  the  East ;  Shak- 
speare  and  Dante  were  esteemed  as  highly 
— ^perhaps  more  highly — than  the  old  fa- 
vorites of  the  nation,  Corneille  and  Ra- 
cine ;  Walmski  stood  by  the  side  of  Ho- 
mer, Kalidasas  witli  Virgil,  Hafiz  with 
Horace :  a  desire  was  entertained  to  love 
and  honor  all.  The  nineteenth  ceutuiT-^  it 
was  proposed,  should  be  a  true  Pantheon 
of  cen tunes,  where  a  man  could  wander 
among  the  manes  of  all  the  great  immor- 
tals who  have  shed  lustre  on  the  power 
of  the  buman  mind.  But  this  desire  for 
nniversulity  was,  after  all,  only  a  foreign 
fashion  introduced  into  France,  and  after 
a  while  things  grew  as  they  were,  like  a 
bow  of  which  the  string  has  been  loosened. 
The  French  are  now  as  fully  convinced  as 
they  formerly  were  that  all  foreign  models 
when  compared  ^ith  native,  are  as  dwarfs 
to  giants,  and  they  believe  that  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  the  ideal  of  human  per- 
fection in  literature,  art,  mind,  and  charac- 
ter ;  in  short  the  real  scBculum  sumtnum. 
With  many  we  allow  that  this  is  only  an 
historic  belief  but  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  the  trouble  to  give  it  a  ciitical 
justification,  and  excellent  French  authors 
display  a  peculiar  zeal  in  this.  £very  page 
of  their  books  testifies  to  a  lively  prefei*- 
ence  for  an  age,  which  certainly,  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  has  good  points  to 
recommend  it.  Taking  the  space  occupied 
by  a  few  years,  and  restricting  ourselves 
to  the  court  circle,  it  offers  us  a  won- 
drous spectacle;  characters,  passion,  tal- 
ent, and  minds,  all  bear  a  powei-ful  im- 
press of  greatness  and  thoroughness ;  but 
on  leaving  the  charmed  sphere,  we  find  in 
other  classes  of  society,  oppressed,  irreg- 
ular, and  sad  relations,  as  bad  as  at  any 
other  epoch  of  history.    While  the  small 


selection  glistens  with  splendor,  the  mass 
of  the  nation  lives  in  outer  darkness. 
We  can  understand  the  admiration  for 
the  seventeenth  century  on  the  pait  of 
those  who  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  world 
any  thing  great  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  few,  and  at  the  same  time  the  views 
of  those  who  believe  that  no  permanent 
grandeur  is  possible  in  a  state  unless  the 
majority  cooperate  in  the  government. 
Hence  there  are  two  ways  of  regarding 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  every  thing 
depends  on  our  choice  of  the  wider  or 
the  naiTOwer.  Most  French  authoi*s  now- 
adays select  the  latter,  and  we  can  not 
blame  them  for  doing  so,  regard  being 
had  to  the  present  state  of  matters  in 
France.  Men  who  feel  an  aversion  from 
the  existing  rule  only  too  gladly  seek  an 
elysium  in  a  time  of  past  glory.  Tlie 
Horatian  Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo 
will  long  remain  the  favorite  motto  of  a 
great-  number  of  patriotic  spirits,  who 
will  select  the  seventeenth  century  as 
their  gathering-ground,  for  it  was  the  sev- 
enteenth century  in  which  that  motto  was 
most  brilliantly  illustrated,  and  we  have 
no  cause  to  complain  of  this,  for  the  rev- 
erence for  the  Great  Centui*y  produces 
works  which  have  their  value,  after  all. 
For  instance.  Cousin  has  raised  himself 
in  his  Idves  of  the  Distinguished  Ladies 
of  the  Fronde^  a  monument  which  will 
longer  protect  him  from  oblivion  than  his 
philosophic  works  will  do.  The  number 
of  such  biographies  annually  increases  in 
France :  their  authors  have  more  or  less 
kept  the  celebrated  model  before  their 
eyes,  and,  thanks  to  the  prevailing  love 
of  imitation,  it  seems  as  if  every  body 
connected  with  that  age  will  march  past 
us  life  by  life.  The  best  memoirs  of  this 
description,  however,  have  hitherto  been 
produced  by  Oscar  de  Vallee  and  Amedee 
Renee. 

Oscar  de  Yalee  made  his  debut  as  apo- 
litical writer  with  a  philippic  against  the 
Bourse  mania,  Les  Manieurs  d^ Argent^ 
which  produced  a  sensation,  if  not  an  ef- 
fect. A  conviction  of  tlie  impotence  of 
struggling  against  the  spirit  of  the  age 
probably  led  hiin  to  historical  studies,  and 
at  present  he  holds  a  high  place  among 
the  distinguished  authors  who  have  emi- 
grated into  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
latest  work,  Antoine  Lemaistre  et  ses  Co- 
temporains  is  no  mere  memoir,  but  a  pic- 
tui*e  of  the  day,  and  throws  a  brilliant 
light  on  the  satirical  side  of  life  and  man- 
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ners  at  that  day.  Other  books  have  de 
picted  this  century  at  court)  io  salons, 
theaters,  and  the  coofessional,  bat  De 
Valee  goes  deeper,  aqd  mercilessly  expos- 
es the  rottenness  of  the  scaffolding  on 
which  the  state  building  was  erected. 

Aqaede  Ren^e  has  lately  become  dis- 
tinguished as  author  of  several  historical 
works,  and  not  so  long  ago  conducted  the 
political  department  of  the  Constitution' 
nel^  which,  as  the  world  knows,  has  been 
converted  from  a  liberal  Saul  into  a  right- 
minded  Paul.  His  volumes,  IJes  Nieces  de 
Mazarin  and  Madame  de  Montmorenctf^ 
prove  how  thoroughly  Renee  is  up  to  his 
work.  He  seems  really  to  have  lived  in 
the  past,  and  been  the  confidential  adviser 
and  friendof  the  personages  he  introduces 
on  the  scone,  and  all  this,  too,  without 
parade  of  learning  or  attempted  fine 
writing.  I^oine  years  back  Ren^e  was 
intrusted  with  the  completion  of  Sis- 
mondi's  Histoire  des  J^anfais^  and  wrote 
the  thirtieth  and  last  volume,  which  has 
recently  been  brought  out  in  a  separate 
and  improved  form,  under  the  title  of 
Louis  !KVL  et  sa  C<mr,  This  volume 
forms  a  strange  contrast  to  Sismondi's 
manner.  The  other  volumes  are  Gene- 
vese ;  that  is  to  say,  full  of  information, 
but  without  color,  life,  or  warmth.  The 
last  is  Parisian  ;  that  is,  piqnantly  witty, 
at  times  even  brilliant,  always  lively,  and 
admirably  written,  for  Renee  is  what  Sis- 
mondi  never  was  in  the  higher  branches 
of  literature.  He  also  varies  greatly  in 
his  mode  of  handling  his  subject :  he  is 
not  a  Protestant,  like  Sismondi,  and  con- 
sequently more  free  from  the  influences  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  With  him  his- 
tory  is  before  all  personal,  and  he  consid- 
ers that  enough  has  been  done  when 
correct  likenesses  of  the  characters  are 
given. 

From  the  Great  Century  to  the  times 
of  Louis  XV.  seems  but  a  step,  and  that 
step  has  been  taken  by  M.  de  Capefigue, 
at  the  present  day  the  most  darine  adula- 
tor of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  author 
of  a  great  number  of  historical  works, 
which  find  a  ready  sale,  at  the  expense  of 
gi>od  taste  and  healthy  discrimination. 


Capefigue  treats  Mstory  like  a  huge  Bo- 
logna sausage,  from  which  he  outs  off 
slices  to  serve  up  oa  pablishers'  counters. 
His  treatment  of  history  is  indubitabTy 
piquant  and  highly  spiced,  and  his  views 
are  so  *  strikingly  novel  that  he  stands 
alone  among  historians.  This  was  spe 
cially  the  case  in  two  of  his  recent  works, 
one  in  a  Isky-blue  wrapper,  entitled  La 
Marquise  de  Pompadoury  the  other  in 
white,  with  a  rosary  upon  it,  and  the  title 
Zo,  ConUesse  du.  Barry.  The  interior  of 
these  books  harmonizes  exactly  with  their 
exterior :  that  periwig  age  which  persons 
have  hitherto  fan<^ied  concealed  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  powder,  M.  Capefigue  sees  in  the 
most  brilliant  light,  and  what  ordinary 
mortals  regard  in  this  age  as  rouge,  false- 
hood, and  impotence,  is  m  his  sight  naught 
but  nature,  truth,  and  energy.  He  very 
bitterly  upbraids  the  immorality  of  all  the 
historians  who  have  treated  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  before  him,  and  zealously 
attacks  the  philosophers,  parliaments, 
Montesquieu,  D'Alembeit,  Voltaire,  but 
above  all,  Diderot,  *'  the  epicurean  swine 
from  the  herd  of  Encyclopedists,"  who 
insulted  the  charming  Marchioness  and 
Countess,  and  deferred  the  hour  of  their 
canonization.  At  the  present  time  M 
Capefigue  is  engaged  in  collecting  mattf- 
idals  for  the  lives  of  the  French  royal 
mistresses  of  the  sixteenth  century,  hav- 
ing already  produced  those  of  the  mis- 
tresses of  the  Grand  Monarque  in  his 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Vdlliere.  Alexandre 
Dumas  fils,  as  dramatic  author  and  writer 
of  romances,  is  of  mental  afinity  with 
Capefigue  as  historian,  and  they  are  both 
on  the  same  road  to  immortality. 

And  here  we  must  break  off  for  the 
present,  though  our  subject  is  far  from 
exhausted.  In  fact,  space  has  forbidden 
us  touching  on  the  legion  of  books  refer- 
ring to  the  first  French  revolution,  but 
we  propose  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article.  Our  object  having  been 
to  point  out  to  the  student  of  French  his- 
tory the  more  important  works  he  should 
consult,  we  have  necessarily  omitted  many, 
but  the  works  to  which  we  have  alluded 
may  be  regarded  as  trustworthy. 
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ALBERT      THORWALDSEN. 


Thb  name  of  this  eminent  man  and  re- 
nowned sculptor  will  live  in  the  art  which 
he  adorned  as  long  as  admiration  for 
beautiful  statuslry  shall  last.*  We  deem  a 
■portrait  of  this  great  man  and  artist  a  fit- 
ting adornment  of  Th^  EcLscnc.  Among 
the  names  and  portraits  which  embellish 
this  work,  the  iineaments  of  his  Ikce  and 
its  strongly-marked  features  will  excite,  in- 
terest and  attention .  Albert  Thobwald- 
Kstr  was  a  natire  of  Denmark,  and  his 
lineage  said  to  be  traceable  from  the  an- 
cient and  royal  house  of  Harold  Hildetand. 
His  father,  Gotschalk  Thorwaldsen,  was  an 
Icelander,  and  a  carver  of  figure-heads  for 
ships.  Albert  was  born  at  Raisciawich, 
near  Copenhagen,  November  19th,  1770. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  admit- 
ted as  a  student  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  received 
instruction  from  the  painter  Abildgaard. 
In  1787  he  gained  a  silver  medal;  and 
two  years  after,  a  gold  one,  for  a  com- 
position of  Heliodorns  driven  from  the 
Temple  In  1793  he  received  the  highest 
reward  that  could  be  conferred  on  a  stu- 
dent ;  this  was  the  grand  prize  which  car- 
lied  with  it  the  substantial  advantage  of 
an  allowance,  for  a  term  of  years,  of  five 
hundred  thalers,  equal  to  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  English.  This 
provision  placed  it  in  his  power  to  travel, 
and  after  some  time  he  proceeded  to  Italy, 
the  great  school  of  art.  He  arrived  in 
Rome,  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  ten 
months,  in  a  Danish  frigate,  in  1796. 

For  some  time  he  was  undecided  whe- 
ther to  devote  himself  to  sculpture  or 
painting  as  a  profession,  till  his  visits  to 
the  Vatican,  where  so  many  masterpieces 
of  sculpture  are  collected,  determined  his 
choice.  For  a  time  he  doubted  his  ability 
to  approach  the  high  excellence  of  the 
great  works  of  art.  Under  this  feeling  of 
depression  he  destroyed  many  of  his 
works,  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  of 
his  friends,  who  saw  in  him  the  promise 
of  a  great  artist.  He  continued  his  labors, 
and  ;nodeled  various  works  of  Greek  sub- 
jects, but  with  no  profitable  result  of  in- 
crea.*nti,^  hjs  means  ot  support.  The  turning- 
point  of  his  fortunes  was,  however,  at  hand. 


Among  the  works  he  bad  contemplated 
was  the  model  of  a  statue  of  Jason  of  he- 
roic size,  naked,  and  bearing  on  his  arm  the 
golden  fieece  ;  a' figure  ezhibiting  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  baman  form, 
simple  in  treatment,  and  4>fla  fine  style  of 
art.  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  the*well-kitown. 
banker  of  London,  happenpd  to^isit  the 
studio  of  the  young  DaQe.  He  was  struck 
with  the  noble  character  of  the  Jasoft, 
recognized  at  once  the  ability  of  the 
sculptor,  and  commissioned  Thorwaldsen 
to  execute  it  for  him  in  marble.  This 
timely  assistance  gave  a*  fresh  impulse  to 
the  exertions  of  our  artist.  The  opportu* 
nity  he  had  so  ardently  desired  and  so 
long  waited  for  was  now  afiforded  him, 
and  from  this  beginning  may  be  traced  an 
unceasing  flow  of  employment  and  suc- 
cess. For  the  remainder  of  his  career, 
till  his  death  in  1844,  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  the  active  exercise  of  his  art. 
He  now  determined  to  fix  his  permanent 
residence  at  Rome. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  our  limited 
space  to  describe  particularly  all  the 
works  deserving  of  notice  of  this  indefati- 
gable artist.  Of  his  numerous  statues  of 
Greek  subjects,  as  Mars,  Mercury,  Gany* 
mede,  the  Graces,  Venus,  Hebe,  Psyche, 
and  others  of  the  pseudo-classidal  school, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  master  hand, 
and  admirably  imitate  the  idealized  cha- 
racter of  the  best  ancient  examples.  His 
statuary  of  Mercury  watching  Argus, 
may  be  selected  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest illustrations  of  Greek  poetry  in  this 
imitated  style  of  sculpture.  Another  of 
his  fine  productions,  representing,  in  a  se- 
ries of  relieviy  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Alexander  into  Babylon,  is  a  noble  work, 
sufiicient  of  itself  to  establish  the  fame  of 
its  author.  It  was  originally  designed,  by 
command  of  Napoleon  I.,  to  decorate  a 
part  of  the  Quirinal  Palace  at  Rome.  Af- 
terward it  was  executed  in  marble  for 
Count  Somariva,  for  his  villa  at  Como.  It 
is  now  in  the  Palace  of  Christianburg  at 
Copenhagen. 

The  real  genius  and  individual  feeling 
of  Thorwaldsen  are  more  truly  and  more 
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favorably  shown  in  those  works  which 
illustrate  religions  and  similar  subjects. 
His  colossal  statue  of  Christ,  executed 
for  a  church  in  Copenhagen,  is  of  this 
class,  and  stands  preeminent  among  mo- 
dern works  in  sculpture ;  for  sentiment,  as 
well  as  other  art  qualities,  it  may  fearless- 
ly compete  with  any  ancient  work.  The  Sa- 
viour is  represented  as  standing,  with  both 
arms  extended  and  but  slightly  advanced. 
The  hands  are  open,  as  if  inviting  approach. 
The  action  is  simple  and  dignified,  and  the 
expression  at  once  noble  and  tender.  The 
forms  are  of  the  purest  type  of  beauty ; 
and  the  large  mantle,  which  constitutes 
the  drapery,  is  boldly  and  skillfully  ar- 
ranged, leaving  the  arms  and  feet  exposed. 
Statues  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  for  the 
same  church,  are  equally  admirable  speci- 
mens of  this  sculptor's  deep  feeling  and 
judicious  treatment,  when  engaged  on 
works  of  this  class.  • 

Among  the  more  important  portrait 
works  executed  by  this  artist,  may  be 
mentioned  two  equestrian  statues  of  Max- 
imilian Frederick  of  Bavaria,  and  Ponia- 
towski ;  also  a  fine  seated  figure  of  Galileo^ 
and  another  of  Byron,  now  at  Cambridge. 
A  work  of  Thorwaldsen,  well  kno^Ti  to 
travelers,  is  a  colossal  lion  erected  near 
Lucerne,  which  commemorates  the  gallant 
Swiss  guards,  who  fell  in  defending  the 
Tuileries  on  the  tenth  August,  I7i)2.  The 
bassi-relievi  by  Thorwaldsen,  represent- 
ing Day  and  Night,  are  amongst  his  best 
known  smaller  works. 

Canov4,  the  great  Italian  sculptor,  was 
in  the  hight  of  nis  fame  when  Thorwald- 
sen began  to  attract  the  attention  of  judges 
of  art ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
latter  was  the  first  and  only  competitor, 
who  proved  himself  worthy  to  dispute  the 
well-earned  preeminence  of  his  distin- 
guished fellow-laborer  in  the  art. 

Thorwaldsen  died  at  Copenhagen  on 


the  25th  of  March,  1844.  He  attended 
the  theater,  as  was  his  custom,  in  the  eve- 
ning of  that  day.  Before  the  performanc-e 
commenced,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  and  although  he  was  im- 
mediately conveyed  home  and  received 
the  most  anxious  attention,  he  expired 
without  speaking. 

Thorwaldsen  received  during  his  life- 
time the  most  honorable  testimonials  of 
respect  and  admiration.  Frederick  of 
Denmark  conferred  on  him  letters  of  no- 
bility, and  he  received  decorations  and 
orders  of  knighthood  from  various  sove- 
reigns of  Europe.  His  obsequies  were 
performed  with  great  pomp  in  the  Holm 
church.  The  King,  in  deep  mourning, 
was  present  at  the  funeral,  at  which  the 
Crown-Prince  and  other  royal  and  distia- 
gaished  personages  also  attended,  walkin,g 
as  mourners.  The  Queen  and  Princesses 
also  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  the 
concoui*se  of  people,  including  the  public 
bodies,  municipal  and  academical,  amount- 
ed to  many  thousands.  An  interesting 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  the  performance 
of  the  requiem^  written  by  the  sculptor's 
intimate  and  dear  friend,  GBhlenschlager. 

Thorwaldsen  was  rather  above  the  mid- 
dle hight.  The  outline  of  his  face  was 
rather  sqnare.  His  general  expression 
was  calm  and  thoughtful,  and  very  pleas- 
ing. His  eyes  were  light  and  penetrating ; 
his  month  wide,  and  usually  closely  shut. 
He  wore  bis  hair,  which  had  grown  near- 
ly white,  in  laree  masses  divided  over  his 
fine  broad  forenead,  and  falling  on  each 
side,  something  like  a  lion's  mane,  nearly 
to  his  shoulders.  It  is  interesting  to  ^Bze 
on  his  expressive  &ce,  as  thus  descnbed 
and  presented  in  the  fine  portrait  which 
adorns  this  number  of  Thb  Eclectic,  add- 
ing to  the  rich  variety  of  portraits  which 
have  appeared  in  this  work« 
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A  HisTOKT  of  a  people  would  be  con- 
sidered very  imperfect  which  did  not  also 
give  some  account  of  the  country  inhab- 
ited by  that  people,  and  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  unnatural  to  sepa- 
rate the  actions,  the  wars,  and  the  polity 
of  any  great  nation  from  their  due  alliance 
with  the  climate,  the  productions,  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  land  they 
lived  in. 

In  like  manner  a  mere  geological  sketch 
of  the  successive  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
we  live  on  must  be  meager  and  unsatis&c- 
tory  if  unaccompanied  with  an  astronomi- 
cal account  of  the  planet  which  constitutes 
the  arena  on  which  these  successive  races 
of  inhabitants  have  lived  and  died.  A 
short  time  ago  an  essay  on  the  history  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  would  have 
led  one  to  presuppose  an  essay  on  history, 
properly  so  called;  but  every  person  is 
familiar  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  we  now 
include  within  our  view  a  much  larger 
range  of  animals  and  objects  of  interest 
than  merely  our  fellow -men.  We  are 
bound,  in  fact,  to  consider  not  only  our 
fellow-men,  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  cre- 
ation, but  also  what  have  been  described 
as  *'  our  humbler  fellows."  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  regard  these  humbler  fellows  with 
as  great  a  degree  of  reverence  and  super- 
stitious awe  as  some  of  our  modern  wri- 
ters, but  I  am  prepared  to  regard  them 
with  interest  and  even  affection,  as  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be,  like  ourselves,  wonderful 
and  remarkable  examples  of  the  almighty 
power  of  God,  who  has  placed  them  in 
this  world  to  enjoy  with  us  the  benefits 
and  blessings  with  which  he  surrounds  us 
alL 

The  first  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
the  history  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live 
was  made  by  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  lived  upon  that  globe.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  In  speculating  in  his  PHndpia 
on  the  shape  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  and 
in  comparing  it  with  our  own  planet,  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  these  pla- 
nets may  have  been  originally  in  a  state 
YOL.  UY. —No.  1 


of  liquid  fusion,  and  that  they  owe  their 
present  shapes  to  their  rotation  around 
their  axes.  The  idea  thus  thrown  out  by 
Newton  was  taken  up  afterward  by  the 
celebrated  Clairaut,  and,  in  later  times, 
formed  the  basis  of  a  most  remarkable 
passage  in  the  writings  of  Laplace.  This 
great  man  threw  out  the  idea  that  the 
planets  and  the  satellites  that  surround 
them  were  originally  not  only  fluid  but 
might  even  have  been  gaseous,  and  that  a 
single  origin  must  be  sought  for  all  the 
planets  that  encircle  our  sun.  The  specu- 
lation to  which  I  allude  does  not  occupy 
more  than  a  few  lines  of  one  of  the  many 
volumes  written  by  Laplace — ^he  notices 
the  subject  and  dismisses  it  in  the  same 
cursory  manner  in  which  he  introduces  it. 
Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  since  his 
time  many  books  and  treatises  have  been 
written  on  this  subject  at  great  expendi- 
ture of  pen  and  ink,  though  withoat  much 
addition  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  genius  like  that  with  which 
Laplace  was  endowed  to  throw  out  words 
and  hints  that  shall  constitute  a  sort  of 
center  or  rallying  -  point  around  which 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  second  and 
third-rate  men  will  cluster  and  attempt  to 
^n  for  themselves  notoriety  by  repeat- 
ing, like  a  oaokoo-ory,  the  doctrine  their 
great  master  had  first  uttered  ;  but  if  we 
examine  the  nebular  hypothesis  minutely 
we  shall  find  that  not  one  iota  has  been 
added  to  Laplace's  speculation.  Hid  hy- 
pothesis is  expressed  in  very  few  words:  he 
finds  the  sun  in  the  center  of  a  system  re- 
volving in  a  direction  from  right  to  left, 
the  planets,  one  after  the  other,  around 
the  sun,  revolving  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  sun,  from  right  to  left,  revolving 
nearly  in  circles  and  in  orbits  which  are 
almost  all  in  the  same  plane.  He  finds 
each  planet  revolving  on  its  axis  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  sun,  and  their  satel- 
lites revolving,  like  themselves,  in  circular 
orbits,  with  small  inclinations.  No  person 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  these 
facts  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  they 
point  to  a  common  origin  for  the  sun, 
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planets,  satellites,  and  the  various  bodies 
that  sarround  that  sun — with  the  excep- 
tion of  comets,  which  do  not  come  within 
this  class.  This  brilliant  idea,  first  thrown 
out  by  a  man  of  genius,  has  never  been 
added  to,  for  I  believe  that  all  subsequent 
attempts  to  add  to  that  first  great  and 
brilliant  idea  of  Laplace  have  been  success- 
ive failures.  The  illustrious  Conite,  in  a 
portion  of  his  work  on  Positive  Phihso- 
phy^  and  afterward  in  a  paper  which  he 
read  (never  printed)  before  the  Academy 
attempted  to  demonstrate  the  mathemati- 
cal necessity  of  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
The  result,  as  is  now  well  known,  was  to 
show  that  if  Corate  was  not  more  exact  as 
a  metaphysician  than  he  was  as  a  mathe- 
matician, it  would  have  been  better  for 
him  not  to  have  published  his  book  at  all. 
His  mathematical  demonstration  was  a 
complete  delusion.  He  rediscovered  the 
third  law  of  Kepler,  a  law  that  was  well 
known  to  every  mathematician  in  Europe 
hundred  of  years  before  Comte  was  born. 
In  later  times  attempts  have  been  made 
by  mathematicians  much  more  trustworthy 
to  contribute  information  additional  to 
that  first  afforded  by  Laplace.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  which,  I  believe, 
even  now  produces  some  of  the  best  and 
greatest  analysts  in  £urope,  (I  will  not 
except  in  this  statement  even  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  which,  I  believe,  in  its  ele- 
gant and  more  beautiful  geometry  sur- 
passes Cambridge,  while  it  yields  to  her 
m  analysis,)  has  for  many  years  past  pro- 
duced a  number  of  treatises  on  this  sub- 
ject written  with  more  or  less  ability,  all 
of  them  aiming  to  add  something  to  the 
words  of  Laplace,  but  they  have  added 
nothing  whatever  to  our  real  knowledge. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  custom  prevails  in 
that  University,  so  familiar  to  lawyers,  of 
quoting  a  precedent  or  saying  found  in  a 
book  and  then  believing  it  to  be  true,  I 
can  not  say,  but  certainly  this  does  prevail 
in  Cambridge — the  mathematicians  of  that 
University  too  oflen  take  hypotheses  in 
this  subject  for  granted,  as  if  they  were 
laws  of  nature. 

So  much  has  this  custom  prevailed  in 
our  sister  University,  that  our  critics 
complain,  that  at  a  recent  examination, 
the  existence  of  matter  was  ignored  alto- 
gether. I  mention  these  researches  of 
Mr.  Hopkins  and  of  Archdeacon  Pratt,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  ray  belief,  that 
when  examined  by  the  test  of  time,  and 
by  the  careful  consideration  of  competent 


mathematicians,  however  valuable  thcj 
may  be  as  mathematical  exercitations, 
they  will  be  found,  in  no  respect,  to  have 
added  to  the  real  knowledge  possessed, 
when  Laplace  invented  the  nebular  hy- 

E^thesis.  This  remarkable  speculation  of 
aplace,  to  which  he  himself  appears  not 
to  have  attached  a  due  importance  and^ 
weight,  has  led  to  a  universal  conviction 
among  scientific  thinkers,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  sun,  planets,  and 
satellites,  to  some  unique  physical  cause, 
such  as  he  has  assigned ;  we  are,  there- 
fore, forced  to  go  back  to  a  time,  beyond 
any  thing  that  geologists  can  tell  us  of. 
And  astronomers  may  claim  their  nght 
to  say  to  the  geologists,  your  epochs  are 
highly  respectable,  but  they  are  mere 
^^  modern  instances,"  compared  with  our 
^'  ancient  saws."  They  may  say  that  they 
know  the  history  of  the  world  before  geo- 
logists can  trace  it,  or  before  they  can 
find  in  its  crust  a  single  record  of  the 
past. 

The  history  of  our  globe  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  periods — the  astronomi- 
cal, the  geological,  and  the  historical  pe- 
riods. 

Of  the  first  period,  I  believe  that  La- 
place has  already  written  all  that  we  shall 
ever  know ;  its  scale  of  time  depends  on 
the  conditions  of  the  cooling  and  consoli- 
dation of  planetary  nebulas,  with  respect 
to  which  we  must  be  content  to  remaui  in 
perpetual  ignorance;  its  phenomena  are 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  positive  science 
and  of  real  knowledge ;  it  resembles  the 
epoch  of  myth  and  fable  which,  necessari- 
ly, it  as  would  seem,  must  precede  the  ad- 
vent of  true  history  and  knowledge. 

With  respect  to  the  third,  or  historical 
epoch,  we  all  know  what  it  means ;  its 
periods  are  measured  by  days,  and  months, 
and  years,  and  though  its  records  are 
sometimes  wanting,  yet  if  found,  there 
would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  standard  of  time  with  which  we  ought 
to  compare  them. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  measure 
of  time  involved  in  the  second  or  geologi- 
cal period  of  the  Eaith's  History  ?  It  i.s  a 
hislory  in  which  the  order  and  succession 
of  events  is  recorded,  but  the  standard 
of  time  is  lost;  for  no  one  knows  what 
interval  of  time  is  involved  in  the  '^  dura- 
tion  of  a  species,"  or  the  ^^  deposition  of 
a  mile  of  sediment."  On  this  question 
geologists  divide  themselves  naturally  into 
two  schools,  namely :  Those  who  adopts 
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US  the  miit  of  time,  the  existence  of  a 
species,  and  those  who  prefer,  as  the  mea- 
Bore  of  that  unit,  the  deposition  of  a 
given  quantity  of  mud. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the  former 
class  of  geologists  have  greatly  exaggera- 
ted the  duration  of  the  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  periods,  in  consequence  of  the 
more  rapid  change  in  organic  life,  which 
has  characterized  these  latter  periods  as 
compared  with  the  Palaeozoic  epochs. 
Let  any  one  consider,  for  a  moment,  the 
analogous  case  of  history.  Let  him  com- 
pare the  Empire  of  China  with  the  Re- 
public of  Greece.  From  the  time  that 
the  three  hundred  Spartans,  under  Leoni- 
das,  fought  at  ThermopylsB,  to  defend 
their  country  against  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  the  Persians,  to  the  time  when 
Demosthenes  uttered  his  Philippics,  a 
period  of  somewhat  less  than  three  hun- 
dred years  elapsed.  Let  any  man  having 
a  heart  to  feel,  who  can  understand  his»- 
tory,   and   poetry,  and  the  ideas  which 

freat  men  are  capable  of  giving  to  their 
escendants,  compare  these  three  hundred 
years  of  Greece's  history,  with  the  three 
thousand  years  by  which  the  great  Em- 
pires of  Japan  and  Cathay  reckon  their 
ages,  and  let  him  say  to  which  would  he 
give  the  greater  importance.  The  answer 
would  be  obvious.  In  like  manner,  I  be- 
lieve, the  greater  interest  that  these  re- 
cent deposits  possess  induces  us  to  regard 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to  mag- 
nify their  importance,  and  to  transfer  to 
them  a  dignity  which  can  not  spring  from 
the  length  of  time  to  which  they  can  lay 
claim.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  mile 
of  mud  and  a  mile  of  limestone  represent 
the  same  period  of  time ;  but  that  a  mile 
of  limestone  in  the  older  world  represents 
the  same  period — as  £tr  as  we  can  judge 
— as  a  mile  of  limestone  does  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  world  ;  and  when  we  find 
m  the  older  periods  five  species  per  mile 
of  limestone,  and  in  the  later  ages  fifty, 
we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  the 
period  of  the  one  is  not  of  equal  duration 
with  that  of  the  other.  The  most  recent 
information  we  possess  on  the  subject 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fol- 
lowing scale  represents  the  thickness,  and, 
as  I  believe,  consequently,  the  duration 
of  the  four  great  periods  into  which  the 
strata  of  the  globe  may  be  divided : 


GeograpUeal  Mllea. 

L  The  Azoic  Strata 4-833 

IL  The  Lo«rer  Palsdozoic 5  082 

in.  The  Upper  PalsBOZoic 4-458 

IV.  Secondary  and  Tertiary 4-512 

18-385 

During  the  periods  represented  by 
these  eighteen  miles  of  strata,  the  crea- 
tive force  that  produced  species  of  ani- 
mals was  very  variously  exercised. 

From  this  representation  it  is  evident 
that  the  crustaceans  were  produced  most 
rapidly  at  the  close  of  the  Lower  Palfoosoic 
period;  that  the  reptiles  reached  their 
maximum  of  development  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Neozoic  period ;  that  the  fishes 
enjoyed  two  maxima  of  rapidity  of  pro* 
duction,  one  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Upper  Palseozoic,  and  the  other  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Neozoic  period  ; 
and  that  the  mammals  approached  their 
greatest  rate  of  production  at  the  dose 
of  the  Neozoic,  and  commencement  of 
the  Historical  period,  just  previous  to  the 
creation  of  man. 

These  represent  the  zoological  impor- 
tance of  the  crustaceans,  fishes,  reptiles, 
and  mammals  at  each  period  of  the  earth's 
history. 

These  four  classes  of  animal  life  have 
never  coexisted  in  equal  amount  on  the 
sur&oe  of  our  globe,  but  have  reigned  in 
succession,  as  the  dominant  races  that 
ruled  their  fellows,  both  by  force  of  num- 
bers and  by  virtue  of  superior  bulk  and 
intelligence. 

The  crustaceans  attained  their  maximum 
of  development  in  the  Lower  Paleozoic 
period,  attaining  a  proportion  of  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
coexisting  species. 

The  fishes  succeeded  the  crustaceans — 
not  gradcUim^  but  per  eaUum — and  in 
the  Upper  Palaeozoic  period  attained  a 
proportion  of  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the 
coexisting  species. 

A  glance  at  the  crustaceans  and  fishes 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  law  prevailed 
in  the  history  of  the  earth,  that  a  de- 
throned race  never  again  acquired  the 
ascendency  it  once  had.  The  crustnoeans 
and  fishes  both  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
sume their  former  position  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Neozoic  period,  bnt 
appear  to  have  been  rapidly  extinguished 
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by  the  dominant  reptiles,  who  at  that 
time  rose  to  eminence,  and  reached  the 
high  proportion  of  twenty-four  per  cent 
of  the  coexistent  species. 

The  zo5logical  importance  of  the  rep- 
tiles rapidly  declined,  and  they  were  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  of  the  world 
by  the  mammals,  which  finally  attained  a 
preponderance  of  twenty-two  per  cent  at 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
creation  of  man — the  last,  the  most  pow- 
erful, and  the  most  cruel  of  the  successive 
races  that  have  governed  the  globe  since 
it  was  first  inh^ited.  It  appears,  there- 
fore evident,  that  four  successive  races 
have  lived  and  ruled  upon  this  globe; 
that  they  have  succeeded  each  other  ab- 
ruptly, and  not  by  transition  of  one  spe- 
cies into  another ;  and  that  their  power 
was  partly  due  to  numbers,  and  partly  due 
to  superior  size  and  force. 

Thus,  fonr  successive  aristocracies  lived 
and  flourished  on  the  surface  of  this  globe 
before  ^'God  created  man  in  his  own 
image^'  to  people  it  and  to  have  dominion 
over  all.  It  appeara  that  these  aristocrats, 
the  crustaceans,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  mam- 
mals, each  attained,  in  that  order  of  suc- 
cession, their  mazimam  degree  of  devel- 
opment and  importance.  They  lived,  they 
flourished,  they  had  their  day ;  they  dc> 
dined  agun,  and  are  past  and  ^one  as 
much  from  us  as  the  dynasties  of  Assyria, 
Babylon,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Now  will 
any  man  who  reads  the  history  of  the 
human  race  tell  us  that  Assyria  produced 
Babylon  ;  that  Babylon  produced  Alexan- 
der ;  that  Alexander  made  Csesar  ?  He 
would  be  regarded  as  a  lunatic  who  would 
hold  such  a  doctnne  as  this.  And  are  we 
to  believe  that  the  crustaceans,  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  mammals,  because  they  have 
lived  and  tyrannized  in  succession  on  the 
earth,  followed  from  each  other  by  a  law 
of  descent?  That  the  crustaceans  pro- 
duced the  fishes;  that  the  fishes  gave  birth 
to  the  reptiles;  that  the  reptiles  were 
developed  into  the  mammals.  No — ^the 
reptiles  are  not  bom  of  the  fishes ;  the 
mammals  are  not  sprung  from  the  reptiles ; 
and  God  forbid  that  man  should  be  bom 
of  an  ape.  Base,  degraded,  and  cruel  as 
he  is,  he  was  once  made  in  the  *^  image  of 
God,"  and  carries  with  him  in  his  degra- 
dation the  ineflkceable  lineaments  of  his 
parentage. 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  "  pithecoid  ori- 
gin of  man'^  were  true,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  reign  of  the  mammals  culmi- 


nating in  man  as  their  ultimate  and  high- 
est development ;  but  their  rule  is  over 
and  gone ;  for  even  adding  man,  who  rep- 
resents but  a  single  species  in  number, 
they  have  fallen  from  twenty-two  to  five 
per  cent  of  the  coexisting  fossilizable 
species,  and  have  lost  their  ascendency  as 
completely  as  the  crustaceans,  the  fishes, 
and  the  reptiles,  whom  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  from  whom  they  are  not  de- 
scended. 

Who,  then,  and  what,  are  we,  wbo  now 
govern  the  globe  with  a  more  absolute 
and  monarchical  sway  than  the  other 
dynasties  that  have  preceded  us?  We 
govern  as  the  vicegerents  of  God,  made 
m  his  ima^e,  and  in  no  respect  more  so 
than  in  this :  that  we  mle,  not  by  dint  of 
numbers,  not  by  virtue  of  superior  size  or 
strength,  but  by  the  power  of  inteliigenoe, 
which  enables  us,  though  only  a  single 
species,  to  subjugate  the  c^lobe. 

Thus,  then,  it  happens,  that  although 
man,  representing  only  a  single  species, 
could  never  appear  as  the  monarch  of 
the  globe,  yet  his  dominion  will  be  proved 
to  future  geologists  by  another  and  equal- 
ly certain  test,  namely,  the  universal  distri- 
bution of  his  remains.  Every  land  on  tbe 
globe  and  the  floor  of  every  sea  will  con- 
tain the  fossil  traces  of  the  last  and  great- 
est race  that  ruled  our  globe,  by  virtue  of 
intelligence,  and  not  of  brute  force,  until 
the  sound  of  the  dread  tmmp  shall  call 
upon  the  sea  and  land  to  give  up  their 
dead,  and  the  monarch  created  in  the 
image  of  God  shall  be  summoned  to  give 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  appointed  trust.  In  this  rap- 
id sketch  of  life  upon  our  ^lobe  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  into  details ;  but  there 
are  some  points  so  striking  in  relation  to 
the  reign  of  the  fishes  and  that  of  the 
mammals,  that  I  shall  briefly  mention 
them. 

Not  only  did  the  species  of  Fishes  at 
their  maximum  attain  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  coexistent  fos- 
sils, but  at  their  maximum  of  numbers 
they  possessed  the  maximum  of  organiza- 
tion and  of  force.  The  Placoid  and  Ga- 
noid fishes,  now  scarce  among  us,  and  re- 
presented by  the  Shark  and  Sturgeon  as 
their  largest  types,  constituted  In  the  new 
er  Palseozoic  period  the  whole  of  the  domi- 
nant race  of  fishes.  The  inferior  orders 
of  fishes,  now  so  familiar  to  us,  did  not 
come  into  existence  until  the  rulers  of 
their  race  had  lost  their  sovereignty,  and 
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resigned  the  gavernment  of  the  world  into 
ihe  hands  of  more  powerful  and  more  in* 
telligent  sacceasors. 

Ho  doubt  whatever  can  exist  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Placoids  and  Ganoids, 
as  evidenced  by  theii*  occasional  ovo-vivi- 
parons  reproduction;  by  their  reptilian 
heterocerm  tails,  and  by  the  splendid 
armor  of  enameled  bone  in  which  the 
Ganoids  were  cased.  Clad  in  this  defen- 
sive armor  from  snout  to  tail,  these  mail- 
ed monarchs  swam  at  large  through  the 
Palseozoic  seas,  tyrannized  over  the  infe- 
rior orders  of  creation,  and  asserted  for 
themselves  the  prerogative  of  governing 
the  world.  One  great  peculiarity  of  these 
fishes  is.  the  remarkable  position  of  the 
eye.  When  you  catch  a  mackerel,  her- 
ring, or  salmon,  you  will  find,  upon  taking 
it  from  the  water,  that  its  mild,  round 
eyes  look  at  you  with  reproach,  and  seem 
to  say : "  Why  have  you  taken  me  ?  What 
have  I  done  ?  What  mischief  have  I  com- 
mitted ?^'  If  you  draw  a  dog-fish  from 
the  water,  you  will  find  a  totally  different 
meaning  in  his  lurid,  pale-blue  eyes,  which 
are  placed  in  a  sinister  position,  with  an 
ugly  and  dangerous  expression,  at  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  as  if  so  placed,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  judge  the  flavor  of  a  portion 
of  your  flesh.  Such  was  the  ugly  but 
unmistakably  kingly  mark  of  these  great 
monarch  fishes. 

Not  only  is  the  degradation  of  the 
fishes  proved  by  the  high  organization 
they  possessed  when  they  ruled  the  world ; 
but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  special  creatipn 
of  the  Reuronectoids  (or  flat  .fishes) 
immediately  previous  to  the  creation  of 
man.  This  is  a  fact  with  which  most  edu- 
cated persons  are  familiar,  but  which,  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  life,  can  not  be 
too  frequently  insisted  upon. 

Let  us  examine  this  sole,  condemned  to 
swim  upon  its  side,  and  to  prevent  its  re- 
alizing in  this  position  the  Irish  definition 
of  a  squint,  '^  one  eye  skimn^ing  the  pot 
and  the  other  eye  up  the  chimney,"  it  has 
been  made  to  undergo  a  curvature  of  its 
spine  and  a  corresponding  distortion  of 
the  face,  so  as  to  bring  both  eyes  to  the 
lefl  or  uppermost  side  to  protect  him  from 
the  numerous  enemies  surrounding  him. 
Ko  person  examining  the  structure  of  this 
sole,  and  observing  its  crooked  spine  and 
distorted  eyes,  can  regard  it  as  any  thing 
but  a  testimony  from  nature  ;  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  from  the  God  of  nature,  to  the 


fact,  that  he  fashions  these  creatures  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  and  endows  them  with 
faculties — some  higher,  some  lower ;  but 
all  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  and 
that  the  arbitrary  character  of  will  is  not 
to  be  taken  from  him  as  one  of  his  prero- 
gatives. It  was  no  blind  freak  of  nature 
that  produced,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
greatest  fishes,  and  afterward  allowed 
them  to  deteriorate,  as  if  their  Creator 
had  made  them  and  afterward  forgot 
them.  I  can  not  believe  the  cold  philoso- 
phy^ that  would  ascribe  this  to  chance.  I 
believe  that  he  who  made  them  knew 
what  he  was  about ;  that  he  created  them 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  to  us,  his 
thinking  creatures,  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  his  intelligence,  the  Almighty 
power  of  his  will. 

If  the  deterioration  of  the  fishes,  from 
the  time  that  they  governed  the  world, 
to  the  present  day,  is  remarkable,  that  of 
the  Mamnaals  is  scai'cely  less  so,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  in  a  much  short- 
er space  of  time. 

In  proof  of  this  deterioration,  I  need 
only  appeal  to  the  diminutive  Sloth  of 
South-America,  the  representative  of  the 
gigantic  Mylodon,  measuring  upward  of 
eleven  feet  in  length,  which  sought  and 
found  its  leafy  food,  not  like  its  dwarfed 
successor,  by  climbing,  but  by  uprooting 
trees — ^and  even  this  gigantesque  sloth 
sinks,  into  insignificance  in  presence  of  his 
cotemporary,  the  Megatherium,  measur- 
ing upward  of  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
and  provided  with  a  muscular  cylindrical 
tongue,  capable  of  licking  the  branches 
off  the  largest  trees. 

In  like  manner  the  little  Armadillo  of 
South- Am  erica,  was  represented  during 
the  reign  of  the  Mammals,  by  the  gigantic 
Glyptodan^  measuring  nine  feet  in  length ; 
and  the  kangaroos  of  Australia  are  the 
degenerate  successors  of  the  great  Dipro- 
todon,  a  specimen  of  the  lower  jaw  of 
which,  lately  brought  to  Dublin  by  Cap- 
tain Vigors,  belonged  to  an  animal  that 
must  have  weighed  between  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  and  sixteen  hundred  pounds. 
Numerous  other  examples  of  deterioration 
in  size,  ferocity,  and  numbers,  will  occur 
to  the  geological  reader — such  as  the  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  mastodons,  and  bears 
of  Europe  and  America,  whose  extinction, 
as  is  proved  by  recently  discovered  remains 
of  man  in  France  and  England,  was  has- 
tened, if  not  altogether  occasioned  by  the 
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arriyal  on  the  globe  of  the  last  and  only 
monarch  who  was  to  govern,  like  his  Ma- 
ker, by  intelligence,  and  not  by  force. 

It  has  often  struck  thoughtful  men, 
among  the  ancients,  why  that  wonderful 
faculty  of  intelligence,  which  enables  us  to 
rule  the  largest  brutes — the  elephant,  hip- 
popotamus, and  rhinoceros  of  the  globe — 
why  that  Acuity  should  not  reside  in  the 
larger  animals,  but  in  an  unarmed  and 
apparently  helpless  creature :  it  is  to  show 
OS  that  the  faculties  and  powers  which  the 
Creator  gives,  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
size;  that  those  things  which  appear  of 
little  value,  such  as  modesty,  humility, 
gentleness,  and  intelligence,  are,  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  knows  all  things,  of 
greater  worth  than  the  more  sensible, 
more  brilliant,  and  more  powerful  attri- 
butes of  larger  though  less  gifled  crea- 
tures. This  same  lesson  is  wntten  in  the 
reign  of  the  Mammals,  those  monarchs 
that  lived  before  us,  and  which  are  now 

fone  and  past.  It  maybe  a  matter  of 
ispute  when  their  rei^n  began,  and  when 
it  ended ;  however,  it  is  clear  that,  sooner 
or  later,  Man  has  superseded  them,  and  it 
appears  to  me  equally  clear  that  he  has 
dethroned  them,  because  be  is  not  of  them, 
nor  descended  from  them.  Tbe  Mammals 
do  not  culminate  in  man,  for  their  zoolo- 
gical supremacy  is  gone.  Let  not  any 
sciolist  presume  to  tell  us,  that  when  Han- 
no's  sailors  slew  with  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  afterward  skinned,  the  horrible 
gorillas  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  that 
they  mistook  them  for  men,  and  were 
guilty  of  murder — ^they  were  no  such  fools 
— and  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  modern 
naturalists  to  regard  those  ugly  brutes 
as  their  ancestors.  I  admit  that  tbe  go- 
rilla is  a  larger,  stronger,  and  more  fero- 
cious brute  than  I  am,  but  ^^  give  me  a 
little  time,^'  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  give 
me  time  to  combine  with  a  few  unarmed, 
ignorant  creatures  like  myself,  and  I  will 
destroy  fifty  millions  of  these  brutes.  All 
we  require  is  time ;  therefore,  mere  size, 
mere  force,  can  not  govern  tbe  world 
which  is  now  ruled  by  a  creature  '^  made 


[September, 

in  the  image  of  God,"  who  has  dethroned 
those  monarchs,  and  in  all  probability 
banished  many  of  them  from  the  globe ; 
whose  reign  will  be  as  permanent  as  the 
Creator's  will  who  produced  him. 

In  the  controversy,  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  human  race,  that  now  occupies  the 
naturalist's  spare  moments,  the  combat- 
ants naturally  take  one  side  or  the  other, 
according  as  their  sympathies  are  with 
reason,  intelligence,  and  thought ;  or  with 
the  objects  of  sense  and  nature  that  sur- 
round us  —  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
more  important  question  of  the  future  of 
the  human  race  is  involved  in  this  dispute. 
If  this  be  so,  the  question  is  decided  easily 
and  finally  against  tbe  ^^  pithecoid  origin 
of  man,"  in  the  mind  of  every  Christian 
philosopher. 

It  would  indeed  appear  to  be  the  hight 
of  folly  and  of  bad  logic,  to  claim  for  man 
a  miraculous  future,  such  as  the  resurrec- 
tion of  his  race  would  bo;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  assign  him  a  natural  origin, 
by  descent  from  the  humbler  races  that 
have  ruled  the  globe  before  him. 

Let  those  whose  minds  have  been  dwarf- 
ed by  the  exclusive  study  of  some  minute 
branch  of  the  great  tree  of  knowledge, 
defend  such  paradoxes — we  prefer  to  cast 
in  our  lot  and  faith  with  the  great  Hebrew 
warrior-king,  whose  theory  of  the  origin 
of  man,  suggested  by  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  is  contained  in  the 
words  which  will  last  while  the  world 
itself  endures: 

"  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers;  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou 
hast  ordained ;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest 
him  ?  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with 
glory  and  honor ;  thou  madest  him  to  have  do- 
main over  tbe  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast 
put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  all  sheep  and  oxeo, 
yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever 
passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  sea." 

O  Lord  1  Our  Governor,  how  excellent 
is  thy  name  in  all  the  world. 
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The  Black  Country,  as  it  is  pictur- 
eaqnely  and  not  inaptly  termed,  is  a  sight 
well  worth  seeing.     Black    and    grimy 
thoQgh  it  be,  cheerless  and  unlovely  as  it 
looks,  it  contains  within  it  more  elements 
of  material  prosperity,  a  greater  amount 
of  mineral  wealth,  and  a  more  densely  po- 
pulated area  than  any  other  equally  sized 
tract  of  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Its  entire  length,  from  north  to  soutii,  is  a 
little  more  than  twenty  miles,  extending 
from  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire,  over 
Cannock  Chase,  to  Beverton,  near  Badge- 
lev,  and  its  breadth  is  about  ten,  Walsall 
and  Wolverhampton   being  its  opposite 
boundaries.     In  the  daylight  it  is  a  region 
of  illimitable  chimney-shafts  and  innumer- 
able furnaces,  of  miles  upon  miles  of  dull, 
dead  brick  walls,  broken  by  doors  and 
windows,  in  which  the  miners  have  their 
dwellings,  and  where  they  rear,  after  their 
own  fashion,  their  generally  large  broods 
of  young.    Here  and  there  are  sparsely 
scattered  better  houses,  the  residences  of 
the  masters  and  factoi-s,  but  the  bettering 
consists  nsually  in  the  size  of  the  building 
and  its  small  plot  of  brownish-green  lawn, 
and  not  in  any  exhibiting  of  architectural 
ornamentations  or  refined  taste.      Over 
all  these  sixty  square  miles  of  superfices  is 
spread  an  amazing  net-work  of  canals  and 
railways,  all  swarming  with  motion,  all 
instinct  with  life.     Every  factory  is  con- 
nected with  some  main  line  of  locomotives 
by  its  little  branch  and  siding,  and  every 
mine  has  either  the  same  or  its  miniature 
wharf,  at  which  the  long  narrow  barges 
lie  and  load.     Notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous .population  you  know  to  be  at  work, 
there  is  a  strange  absence  of  noise,  and 
bustle,  and  motion.     Here  and  there  you 
hear  the  dull,  resonant  "thud"  of  the 
ponderous  hammer,  the  scream  of  the  es- 
caping steam,  or  the  sullen,  continuous 
rumble  of  the  huge  three-horee  wagon,  as 
it  rolls  cumbrously  over  thq  hard  road ; 
but  there  is  none  of  that  torrent-like  roar 
of  restless,  unrestrainable  life ;  that  whirl 
and  clash  and  comminglement  of  human 


beings  that  you  find  in  the  great  tho- 
roughfares of  London,  or  a  large  manufac- 
turing city.  The  people  are  under  ground, 
moiling  and  toiling,  digging  and  delving, 
blasting  and  excavating.  There  they  all 
are,  fathoms  deep  from  the  sun's  light  and 
the  glad  air  of  heaven,  and  not  a  sound 
ever  struggles  up  to  earth  to  betray  their 
whereabouts. 

At  night  the  scene  is  changed.  So  soon 
as  the  shades  of  evening  drop  darkling 
down,  the  country  becomes  a  conflagration. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  volumes  of 
lurid  flames,  issuing  from  a  thousand  fur- 
naces, shoot  up  the  empyrean.  Long 
lambent  tongues  of  fire  strike  their  point- 
ed tongues  into  the  night,  and  transfoim 
it  into  a  monster.  For  twenty  miles 
round  the  horizon  glows  with  fervent 
heat ;  the  stars  wax  pale  and  lustreless, 
and  even  the  silver  moon  is  shorn  of  half 
her  beauty.  Earth  becomes  an  inferno, 
stricken  with  a  terrible  beauty — ^tho  fir- 
mament is  a  red-hot  roof.  The  very  soil 
is  alight  with  innumerable  fieiy  horrors, 
and  its  every  acre  sends  up  to  heaven  its 
separate  tribuute  of  lurid  glory.  A  jour- 
ney by  night  through  this  strange  region 
is  a  spectacle  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 
It  is  a  type  of  the  nether  hell,  and  the 
end  of  the  w^orld  seems  at  hand  I 

They  are  not  a  bad  race,  take  them  all 
in  all,  these  minera.  Rude  and  uninformed 
as  they  are,  they  are  industrious  and  hon- 
est. Good  fathers  and  husbands  are  they, 
after  their  own  uncouth  &8hion,  and  very 
many  of  them  "  fear  God,"  while  a  still 
larger  number  "  honor  the  king."  Satur- 
day is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  day  of  rest, 
and  it  is  then  that  they  throw  aside  the 
pick  and  shovel,  and  in  the  company  of 
their  wives,  if  they  have  them,  betake 
themselves  to  the  nearest  town,  to  lay  in 
their  weekly  stores,  and  enjoy  their  brief 
hour  of  relaxation.  It  is  to  this  town  we 
propose  to  transport  our  readers  —  the 
hour  being  eight  o'clock,  and  the  evening 
cold,  but  seasonable  for  the  time  of  the 
year.. 
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Onr  borough  is  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  "Black  Country."  For 
miles  on  all  sides  the  eye  rests  upon  noth- 
ing but  the  picture  we  have  endeavored  to 
represent.  A  few  green  fields  may  be  seen 
here  and  there,  at  long  intervals,  and  now 
and  again,  on  the  sununit  of  some  rising 
ground,  a  little  wood  or  a  small  clump  of 
trees,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions.  The 
landscape  by  which  we  are  surrounded  is 
brick  and  mortar,  with  mounds  of  coal 
and  mountains  of  "  slag,"  chimneys  and 
furnace-tops  its  forestry,  and  its  canopy 
an  ever  unscrolled  vail  of  leaden-colored 
smoke.  The  market-day  here,  in  its  early 
part,  is  much  like  other  country  towns  in 
Its  aspect.  There  is  a  little  more  bustle 
in  the  street,  a  more  perceptible  animation 
in  the  shops,  but  nothing  more.  As  the 
day  declines,  the  market-place,  which  is 
an  oblong  square  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, begins  to  lose  its  normal  character 
of  dignified  inaction,  and  to  start  into  life 
and  bustle.  All  round  it,  closely  imping- 
ing npon  the  footways,  are  rising  up  long 
rows  of  stalls,  of  every  size  and  dimension, 
while  at  right  angles  across  its  breadth 
other  rows  are  beins  erected,  with  a  ra- 
pidity the  result  of  lengthened  skill  and 
experience  in  the  architects.  Each  of 
these  stalls  is  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas, 
supplied  by  the  local  company.  The  en- 
tire square  is  permeated  with  special  mains, 
and  each  stall  being  provided  with  one  or 
two  branch  pipes,  as  the  case  may  be,  its 
proprietor  screws  it  on  to  the  opening  in 
the  m«n,  and  secures  a  brilliant  illumina- 
tion over  his  motley  wares  for  the  evening. 
It  has  now  grown  dark,  and  the  square 
becomes  peopled — ^nay,  we  should  rather 
say  choked  up  with  a  dense  mass  of  human 
life.  From  all  the  neighboring  villages 
come  trooping  in,  on  foot  or  by  rsdl,  droves 
of  men  and  women,  overflowing  with 
pent-up  spirits,  and  determined  to  "  make 
a  night  ot  it."  The  uproar  is  deafening. 
The  loud  defiant  shout  of  the  venders,  the 
shrill  treble  of  the  female  bargainers,  Hn 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  wives  carry  tne 
bag  and  make  the  purchases,)  the  clamor- 
ous appeal  of  the  "  touters,"  the  prolonged 
bellow  of  the  Cheap  Jack,  the  wild  yell 
of  the  peripatetic  auctioneer,  as  he  com- 
mends the  unsurpassable  cheapness  and 
excellenoe  of  his  wares,  the  hearty,  out- 
spoken recognition  of  mutual  friends,  and 
now  and  then  a  fuH-volumed  war  of  words, 
(but  never  a  fight,)  all  combine  one  grand 
over-pouring  mapason  that  never  ceases 


for  a  moment,  and  to  which  "  naught  but 
itself  can  be  its  parallel." 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  these  stalls — 
this  multiform  conglomerate  of  wood  and 
canvas — this  artificial  city  of  evanescent 
commerce.  The  central  stalls  are  the  most 
pretentious.  They  are  lai^e  and  roomy, 
with  four  or  more  streaming  gas  lights, 
and,  generally  speaking,  have  several  at- 
tendants at  the  well-filled  counters,  if  we 
may  so  term  them.  The  main  street,  so 
to  speak,  is  the  bazaar  of  the  fish-dealers, 
and  an  extraordinary  sight  it  is.  As  a 
rule  the  miners  are  fond  of  fish.  In  all 
inland  places  this  is  generally  the  case, 
but  in  the  mining  districts  it  is  especially 
so,  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  procured,  in 
season  or  out,  fish  forms  the  staple  of  many 
dinners.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  not  less  notice* 
able,  that  inland  towns  are,  for  the  most 
part,  better  supplied  in  this  article  than 
seaports,  Birmingham,  for  instance,  having 
a  much  better  selection  than  Brighton, 
and  Cheltenham  or  Manchester  than  Hull 
or  Plymouth.  The  reason  is  explicable 
enough.  In  our  borough  it  is  only  the 
coarser  fish  that  are  to  be  met  w^ith.  Tur- 
bot  and  salmon  are  things  tmknown,  but 
in  their  stead  plaice  and  cod,  eels,  sprats, 
and  henings  abound  In  shoals.  Plaice 
are  the  most  plentiful,  and  are  most  af- 
fected. The  price  at  the  present  season 
is  one  and  a  halfpence  per  pound,  and  the 
quantity  that  changes  hands  is  almost  in- 
credible. Cod,  somewhat  limp  and  sickly- 
looking  after  its  long  journey,  is  to  be  had 
for  three  pence ;  soles,  very  small,  and  by 
no  means  attractive,  arc  four  pence;  sprats, 
of  fairish  quality,  one  pence;  while  her- 
rings in  multitudinous  array  are  shouted 
out  at  "foive  vor  thrappence  —  twenty 
vor  a  shlllin,"  and  go  off  with  astonishing 
rapiditv.  Hillocks  of  mussels  and  moun- 
tarns  oi  whelks  are  piled  up  to  the  extreme 
right  and  left  of  the  fishy  expanse,  and  ex- 
cite juvenile  longings  to  a  frnntic  extent. 
Scores  of  coal-beginmed,  smock-clad  boys, 
who  for  five  days  out  of  the  week  never 
see  the  face  of  day,  cluster  eagerly  round 
the  latter  dainty,  and  with  sparkling  eyes 
recklessly  invest  their  hard-earned  half- 
penny in  a  purchase,  stentoriously  de- 
manding a  pm  into  the  bargain,  which 
useful  implement  indeed  forms  a  part  of 
the  contract,  and  is  instantly  supplied 
from  a  well-filled  paper  by  the  vendor. 
To  each  stall  is  attached  an  operator, 
whose  special  vocation  is  curious.  He  is 
armed  with  a  saber-shaped  knife,  about 
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two  feet  lumg,  sharp  in  the  edge  and  heavy 
in  the  back.  So  soon  as  a  purchase,  say 
of  plaice,  has  been  completed,  it  is  handed 
over  to  him.  Placing  it  on  the  board 
before  him,  he  makes  one  keen  deep 
iucision  above  the  gills,  whips  in  his  fin- 
gers, and  extracts  the  entrails.  With  four 
i-afnd  and  nnerring  strokes  he  slices  off 
the  head,  the  fins,  and  the  tail,  crimps  the 
fish  detlly,  from  top  to  bottom,  donbles  it 
np  neatly,  and  drops  it  gently  into  the  ex- 
pectant basket  or  handkerchief,  in  full 
^preparedness  for  the  culinary  operation 
of  the  morrow.  An  unaffected  fellow  he 
is  and  takes  no  pride  in  his  dexterity, 
thoagh  he  evidently  feels  the  importance 
g{  his  mission,  and  is  not  to  be  laughed 
at  with  impunity. 

Leaving  the  ichthyological  department, 
we  find  ourselves  at  ft  step  in  another  de- 
partment^ where  pastry  and  confectionery 
pork  pies  and  polonies,  sugar,  barley,  and 
peppermint  candy  form  the  aummum  bon- 
urn  of  enjoyment.  A  very  attractive  col- 
location af  saccharine  comestibles  is  here 
displayed,  and  the  consumption  is  enor- 
raoas.  Many  of  these  combinations  we 
have  met  with  before,  and  appreciate  their 
delectability  to  the  full,  while  with  a  host 
of  others  we  have  never  made  acquaint- 
ance, and  eschew  them  accordingly.  They 
are  odorous  of  hog's  lard,  and  present  an- 
teriorly a  sinister  aspect ;  but  they  are 
cheap  for  the  money,  and  their  popularity 
is  unquestionable.  There  be  strong  sto- 
machs in  these  parts,  and  good  digestion 
waits  on  appetite.  Raw  sausages  are 
devoured  as  readily  as  fi'ied,  and  "ren- 
dered "  lard  is  not  unfreouently  gobbled 
up  as  a  delicate  tidbit.  jPassing  oeyond 
this  savory  scene,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
ruck  of  miscellaneous  encampments.  Here 
there  is  not  a  single  conceivable  thing 
that  the  working  man  requires  in  the  way 
of  food,  clothing,  or  lodging,  that  is  not 
ready  to  his  hand.  Stalls  for  hats,  stalls 
for  shoes  and  boots,  for  ready-made  rai- 
ment, for  brushes,  combs,  and  such  like 
gear,  for  beds  and  bedding,  for  hardware 
and  ironmongery  of  every  description, 
for  all  the  innumerable  mysteries  of  the 
feminine  toilette^  for  bacon  and  cheese, 
butter  and  eg<ifs,  poultry  dead  and  alive. 
Nothing  is  lacking.  Each  has  its  separate 
department,  each  its  special  locality,  and 
each  its  crowd  of  shrewd  and  shrewish  cus- 
tomers. Upon  the  bare  pavement  are 
strewed  delf  and  crockery  by  the  hal&acre; 
cups  and  saucers,  (the  willow  pattern  pre* 


dominating,)  plates,  bowls,  jugs,  and  tea- 
pots— most  of  them  of  glaring  and  superna- 
tural gorgeousness  of  coloring — are  here  in 
myriads  which  might  baffle  the  science  of 
arithmetic  to  enumet^ate ;  and  the  wonder 
is,  as  with  the  fly  in  amber,  to  discover 
**how  they  got  there."  A  special  goods 
train  would  seem  inadequate  for  their  con-' 
veyance ;  and  we  fear  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  transport,  judging 
from  the  pile  of  breakages  deposited  out 
of  pure  bravado  in  the  midst,  is  more 
than  a  full  average.  Here  is  an  elderly 
costennonger,  having  before  him  a  large 
barrow  or  nand-cart,  in  which  reposes  an 
immense  lot  of  amorphous  aiticles,  which 
to  the  outward  vision  look  not  unlike  thick 
pancakes,  but  from  the  sauce  dealt  out 
with  them,  vinegar  and  pepper,  we  have 
our  doubts.  It  is,  however,  in  extent ve 
request  by  the  youngsters,  who  are  as 
greedily  attracted  by  it  as  rats  by  rhodium, 
and  its  disappearance  is  astonishing.  On. 
propounding,  rather  nervously,  a  query 
to  the  benevolent  custodian,  wo  found  the 
edible  resohdng  itself  into  fiied  fiat  fish, 
exuberantly  clothed  in  lard,  and  plenti- 
fully dusted  with  coarse  flour.  To  us  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  thing  upon  which  a 
decently  organized  stomach  would  care  to 
expend  its  capabilities ;  but  the  boys  of 
our  borough  have  no  such  scruples,  and 
swallow  their  halfpenny  supper  with  an 
innocent  unsuspicion,  and  a  lively  appre-< 
ciation  of  the  condimental  vinegar  and 
pepper,  which  spoke  volumes  for  their 
faith  in  the  salubrity  of  the  morsel  and 
the  unsophisticated  condition  of  their  di- 
gestive organs.  Not  far  from  this  fasci- 
nating barrow-knight,  we  light  upon  the 
univeraal  quack  doctor.  His  stall  is 
decorated  with  bottles  of  all  dimensions, 
some  containing  tape-worms  of  frightful 
longitude,  ^'  met  with,  gents,  in  the  oourso 
of  my  practice,"  other  holding  suspici- 
ous-looking fluids  of  twenty  different  col- 
ors, some  of  them  prettily  enough  tinted, 
others  of  so  sanguinary  an  appearance, 
that  even  the  pangs  of  gout  would  vanish 
at  their  presence,  and  the  agonies  of  iio 
dohureux  be  clean  forgotten.  At  inter- 
vals he  regales  his  open-mouthed  audience 
with  a  curt  but  sententious  lecture,  iu 
which  the  consummate  ignorance  and 
crass  stupidity  of  the  licensed  practitioner 
are  vehemenUy  denounced,  and  his  own 
infallibility  defiantly  proclaimed.  He  has 
lots  of  customers,  especially  tor  pills,  of 
which  a  good-sized  boshekneasure  8taad0 
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npon  hb  board,  xmd  as  he  sells  eheap,  and 
hesitates  at  no  lie  to  enhance  the  merits 
of  his  nostrums^  his  stock  is  speedily  ex- 
haastcd,  while  he  chuckles  in  his  sleeve  at 
the  gullibility  of  the  simple  Simons  who 
do  him  reverence. 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  particularize 
the  amazing  variety  of  commodities  on 
show  tonight.  Mounds  of  burly  potatoes, 
stacks  of  vegetables  from  pot-herbs  to  pai> 
snips,  literally  litter  the  streets,  while  of 
oranges  and  apples  their  numbers  are 
legion,  and  impel  the  conviction  that  the 
crops  of  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Spain  nmst  have 
been  prodigious.  Garden-seeds,  too,  of 
all  the  commoner  sorts,  are  here  in  profu- 
sion, and  the  collier  and  the  miner  wiih  a 
Eoor  little  patch  of  ungrateful  soil,  have 
ere  full  scope  for  the  development  of 
their  amateur  tastes.  Peas  with  fifty  high- 
sounding  names  allure  him  to  purchase ; 
and  what  between  the  merits  of  '^  Queen 
of  England,"  *'  Marvelous,"  "  Ne  plus 
ultra,"  "Champion,"  and  "Perfection," 
he  ceases  to  have  a  choice  of  his  own,  and 
resigns  himself  in  desperation  to  the  dealer, 
who  knows  as  little  about  them  as  himself. 
Onion  seed  is  in  large  demand,  as  are 
lettuce  and  parsley ;  but  beans  are  not 
much  appreciated,  neither  are  carrots  nor 
parsnips.  All,  however,  are  more  or  less 
bought  up,  and  the  stall-keeper's  sturdy 
little  pony  wends  his  homeward  way  light- 
ened of  the  burden  with  which  he  plodded 
so  wearily  into  market. 

The  evening  is  by  this  time  far  spent. 
Sight-seeing  and  bargain-making  are  well 
nigh  at  an  end.  Here  and  there  already 
a  stall  is  closed,  and  others  are  about  to 
follow  suit.  It  is  high  time  to  be  making 
for  home,  and  "Missis"  has  now  to  look  for 
her  "  Maester,"  if  she  would  reach  her 
own  ingle  by  midnight.  But  how  is  she 
to  pick  him  up  in  such  a  wilderness  of 
people  ?  Never  fear,  good  reader.  She 
knows  his  favorite  haunt,  and  darts  upon 
her  reluctant  victim  as  unerringly  as  the 
hawk  upon  its  prey.  Our  borough  is  in- 
fested with  public-houses  and  beernshops 
far  more  than  are  good  for  it  in  body  or 
soul.  To  one  of  these,  however,  she  re- 
psurs,  and  there  she  captures  her  man, 
and  leads  him  triumphantly  away,  not,  in- 
deed, without  remonstrance,  though  nei- 
ther unkind  nor  prolonged.  A  creditable 
trait  this,  which  it  pleases  us  to  record ; 
for  these  places  are  very  alluring  to  an 
over-worked  man,  and  we  should  hardly 
wonder  if  the  attempt  to  ferret  him  out 


were  angrily  resisted.  In  these  he  meets 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  there  is  set 
forth  every  appliance  to  gratify  his  senses 
and  steep  his  faculties  in  forgetfulnes^. 
Each  of  these  houses  is  flashingly  decorat 
ed.  Mirrors  adorn  the  walls,  and  flash 
back  the  gleams  of  blazing  gasaliers  and 
gleaming  crystal.  Gilding  and  painting 
are  laviwly  displayed,  and  sensuous  attrao- 
tions  reign  supreme  over  all.  In  most  of 
the  better  class — ^perhaps  it  might  be  said 
in  all,  without  exception — music  is  pro- 
vided as  an  unerring  source  of  allurement, 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in 
very  many  cases,  where  love  of  diink  or 
of  good  company  assert  no  influence,  the 
popular  fondness  for  harmony  presents  an 
irresbtible  excuse  for  entrance.  Some 
have  a  regular  staff  of  male  and  female 
vocalists,  many  of  whom  would  do  no  dis- 
credit to  more  ambitious  localities ;  others 
trust  to  instrumental  performances  alone. 
In  this  one  we  find  a  fiddle  and  violoncello, 
in  that  a  harp  and  piano;  others  sport 
"  the  musical  glasses ;"  and  in  not  a  few 
are  to  be  heard  the  euphonious  strains  of 
the  Scottish  bagpipe.  The  orchestra  is 
mounted  on  a  low  platform  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  there  they  continue  for 
hours  together  tickling  the  eai*s  of  the 
groundlings,  while  occasionally  Jack  or 
Sill,  Joe  or  "Tammas,"  ioin  in  with  a 
herculean  bellow,  and  mark  their  appreci- 
ation by  an  uncouth  jig  or  an  elephantine 
caper.  It  is  a  sad  pity  to  see  so  many  of 
these  strongholds  of  vice  and  waste  in  our 
borough.  You  meet  them  at  every  step, 
and  it  is  mainly  through  them  that  the 
mining  populations  have  acquired  a  cha- 
racter for  drunken  and  unthrifty  habits. 
Beer  is  the  staple  drink ;  but  rum,  gin,  and 
whisky  have  many  admirers,  especially  on 
cold  or  wet  nights,  when  "  maester"  pre- 
scribes for  himself  two  or  three  strong 
doses,  just,  as  he  says,  "  to  warm  un." 

It  b  now  verging  upon  twelve,  and  all 
parties  set  their  faces  homeward.  Our 
"gudewife"  has  brought  away  her  man, 
as  have  hundreds  of  others  also,  and  every 
outlet  of  the  town  has  its  crowd  of  de- 
parting visitors.  The  broad  road  leading 
to  the  railway  station  is  especially  throng* 
ed,  and  the  terminal  approaches  are  well- 
nigh  blocked  up.  Inside  all  is  life  and 
light.  Station-masters,  ticket-takers,  and 
porters  are  on  the  alert.  The  engine 
puffi),  and  pants,  and  waxes  impatient. 
All  drop  gradually  into  their  seats,  a 
shrill  whistle,  and  the  monster  train  {glides 
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slowly  from  out  the  arched  platform  into 
the  night,  and  is  seen  no  more.  The 
lights  are  pat  out,  the  weary  officials  look 
np  and  proceed  not  reluctantly  to  their 
homes,  and  the  station  so  lately  instinct 
with  life  and  bustle,  is  now  as  still  and 
deserted  as  a  city  of  the  dead.  The  mar* 
ket-place,  too,  is  voiceless  and  asleep. 
Profbond  darkness,  only  broken  by  the 
hazy  glimmer  of  a  gas-lamp,  reigns  around. 
The  stalls  are  mostly  taken  down,  and  the 
motley  contents  removed,  and  there  re*> 


mains  for  the  solitary  spectator  only  the 
hushed  square,  the  fierce  glow  of  the 
heavens  overhead  reflected  from  a  thou- 
sand furnace-fires,  and  the  memory  of  the 
busy  scene  so  lately  enacted  before  him. 
All  else  has  vanished  as  a  dream ;  but  as 
he  thoughtfully  betakes  him  to  his  rest, 
he  fails  not  to  dwell  upon  the  varied  pe- 
culiarities and  localized  phases  of  habit 
and  manners  which  go  to  illustrate  ^*a 
Saturday  night  in  the  Black  Country." 


From     Chambers*8    Joarnal, 


SCIENCE         AND         ARTS. 


GtoBious  summer  weather  has  been 
favorable  to  floral  exhibitions ;  and  what- 
ever there  may  be  of  art  or  of  science  in 
the  culture  of  flowers,  has  had  full  exem- 
plification, during  the  past  few  weeks  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  the  newly- 
opened  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  the  Botanic  Garden  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park.  Rhododendrons  in  full  bloom 
under  a  tent  are  very  beautiful ;  but  some 
people  prefer  the  display  of  magnificent 
foxgloves  in  Kensington  Gardens.  A  cu- 
riosity of  vegetation  was  shown  at  the 
closing  meeting  of  the  Linnaean  Society — 
tall  tassels  of  silica  growing  from  a  lump 
of  petrified  sponge.  The  tassels  arc  com- 
posed of  slender  thread-like  stalks,  spring- 
ing from  a  sheath,  beautifully  transparent 
and  so  light,  that  they  tremble  like  gossa- 
mer at  the  slightest  movement.  It  is  a 
remarkable  instance,  so  to  speak,  of  mine- 
ral vegetation. 

The  "  Surrey  side'*  of  London  Is  making 
a  demonstration  in  favor  of  establishing  a 
museum  within  its  own  limits,  as  a  means 
of  education  for  that  division  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Government  is  to  be  asked  to 
give  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  twice  as 
much  more  is  to  be  raised  by  contribu- 
tions. We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  the  project ;  but  let  us  remind 
the  promoters,  that  something  more  is 
needed  besides  a  proper  bouse,  and  a  col- 
lection of  noteworthy  things,  natural  or- 
laitificial ;  which  is  such  a  spirit  of  manage- 


ment as  shall  best  accomplish  the  object 
in  view  —  the  diflTusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge. 

Now  that  Professor  Max  Miiller's  X/ec- 
tures  are  published  as  a  book,  readers  at  a 
distance,  who  had  not  the  privilege  of 
hearing  them  delivered,  will  be  able  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  science  of  language,  and  a 
highly  interesting  branch  of  study.  Peru- 
sal of  the  LectureswiW  discover  to  many 
a  significance  and  importance  in  words 
which  they  were  never  before  aware  of. 
A  professorship  of  epigraphy  and  Romrfn 
antiquities  has  just  been  established  at  the 
College  of  France  by  command  of  the  Em- 
peror. It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
study  of  inscriptions  lias  become  a  real 
science ;  and  if  as  a  science  it  can  be 
turned  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
then  the  new  professor  may  do  some  good. 
The  study  has  now  its  principles,  rules, 
and  methods,  as  many  published  works 
sufficiently  testify;  among  which.  Dr. 
Bruce's  volume  on  TTie  Roman  Wallj  and 
the  handsomely  illustrated  books  on  Ro- 
man camps  ana  stations  in  Northumbria, 
brought  out  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  are  especially  remarka- 
ble. We  know,  moreover,  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  Rawlinson  and  Layard, 
and  by  Dr.  Hincks,  of  Dublin  ;  and  that 
the  subject  is  not  exhausted,  is  proved  by 
the  broad  folio  volume  of  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions just  published  by  the  Trustees 
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of  the  British  Museum.  Thia  A^demy 
of  Berlin  are  pnblishinga  collection  of  the 
iosoripdons  of  the  Roman  empire,  going 
back  to  the  first  years  of  Ohristianity. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Munich  have  hitely  put  forth  a  series  of 
works  on  the  eai'liest  discovery  of  Amerir 
oa^  printed  from  heretofore  nnnoticed  ori- 
ginals, and  accompanied  by  large  maps, 
which  curiously  exempli^  the  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  time  in  question. 
And  there  has  been  printed  in  New- York 
a  translation  of  a  rare  and  remarkable 
tract,  which  first  appeared  in  1494  or  1495, 
written  by  Nicolo  Scillacio,  a  Messinese, 
on  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus  Uy 
America.  Little  by  little  our  knowledge 
of  that  ereat  discovery  widens. 

Captam  Jervois,  commandant  of  the 
military  convalescent  establishment  at 
Yarmouth,  has  delivered  a  lecture  at  the 
United  Service  Institution,  on  Recreations 
as  a  means  of  health  for  the  army,  show- 
ing the  deterioration,  bodily  and  mental, 
brought  on  by  want  of  sufiScient  occupa- 
tion, and  the  benefits  arising  from  rational 
means  of  recreation.  He  advocates  the 
introduction  of  recreation-rooms  in  all  bar- 
racks, hospitals,  and  camps,  with  domi- 
noes, draughts,  chess,  billiards,  and  other 
games,  excepting  cards,  and  in  these 
rooms  he  would  allow  the  men  to  smoke 
and  have  tea  and  cofice.  At  Hong-kong 
in  1851,  and  at  Yarmouth  in  later  years, 
he  has  found  the  most  fisivorable  results 
follow  from  offering  to  the  men  a  resource 
which  many  were  prepared  to  accept  at 
once,  and  which  many  others  preferred, 
after  a  little  experience,  to  their  usual  dis- 
sipations. He  would  have  recreation- 
marquees  for  troops  in  camp  at  home,  or 
abroad  on  active  service ;  and  argues  that 
though  the  marquees  would  be  an  addi- 
tional burden,  there  would  be  a  counter- 
balancing diminution  of  hospital  baggage. 
The  Captain  shows,  morever^  that  it  is  bad 
economy  to  aim  at  producing  cheap  sol- 
diers, inasmuch  as,  like  other  cheap  things, 
thev  soon  become  unserviceable. 

Another  lecture,  On  an  Improved  Si/$' 
tern  of  SAip-buildinff^  delivered  by  Mr. 
6.  R.  Tovcil,  at  the  same  institution,  will 
commend  itself  to  merchants  and  persons 
interested  in  navigation,  for  it  shows  that 
speed  and  capacity  for  stowage  are  possi- 
ble, and  have  been  accomplislied.  Ac- 
cepting Mr.  Scott  Russell's  proposition, 
that  *^  a  good  ship  should  have  the  easiest 
fi>rm  to  go  ahead,  and  the  most  difficult 
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to  get  to  leeward,''  Mr.  Tovell  takes  tho 
salmon's  head  and  shoulders  as  the  model 
for  the  *'  fore-body  "  of  his  ship,  and  tlie 
hinder  part  of  the  swan  for  the  ^  afler« 
body ;"  and  it  is  found  in  practice,  that 
while  the  droular  form  ^ves  great 
strength — ^there  being  little  or  none  of 
that  creaking  noise  usual  in  ships — a  ves- 
sel  built  on  the  improved  system  will  be- 
have better  in  a  g^le  of  wind,  and  sail 
faster  in  any  weatner,  than  a  vessel  built 
on  the  ordinary  system.  When  deeply 
laden,  the  improved  vessels  sail  better 
than  when  light,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  then  longer  at  the  water-line,  and  that 
below  the  water-line,  no  portion  of  the 
timbers  is  straight.  Straightness  in  the 
sides  of  a  ship,  says  Mr.  Tovell,  '^  b  a  hin- 
drance to'  speed."  Moreover,  besides 
first-rate  sailing  qualities,  and  ability  for 
scudding  or  lying-to,  and  other  opera- 
tions appreciated  by  mariners,  the  im- 
proved vessels  cost  less  than  others  to 
build,  because  'Hhey  require  less  curb 
in  their  timber,  less  labor  to  bend 
the  planks  into  Bhape,  and  no  steam 
for  tne  bending."  The  captain  of  the 
Laughing  Waters,  a  swift  ship,  reports : 
^'  I  can,  now  I  am  used  to  her,  make  her 
do  any  thing  but  speak." 

Dr.  Frankland  has  been  investigating 
the  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure  on 
flame,  carrying  out  a  course  of  experi- 
ments which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
begun  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  in  1859, 
by  observing  that  a  candle  burnt  at  that 
elevation  consumed  less  of  its  substance, 
and  was  less  luminous  than  when  burnt  at 
Chamonix.  In  his  trials  with  coal-gas,  be 
finds  that  a  quantity  of  gas  which  gives  a 
light  equal  to  that  of  one  hundred  can- 
dles when  the  barometer  marks  thirty-one 
degrees,  yields  the  light  of  eighty-four 
candles  only  when  the  barometer  falls  to 
twenty-eight  degrees.  Hence  we  see  that 
ordinary  atmospheric  fluctuations  have  a 
noticeable  effect  on  illumination ;  and,  in 
so  far  as  experiments  have  been  carried 
with  a  higher  pressure  than  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere,  it  appeal's  that  the  same  law 
prevails. 

Cerisun  medical  men  of  Manchester 
have  been  studying  the  effect  of  atmos- 
pheric changes  in  another  way — ^namely, 
the  influence  of  the  changes  on  disease — 
and  they  find  a  marked  relation  between 
the  fluctuations  of  health  in  that  great 
town,  and  the  rise  and  &11  of  the  baroroe* 
ter,  and  mci'ease  or  decrease  of  humidity. 
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Fevers,  and  especially  scarlatina,  are  most 
likely  to  prevail  when  the  atmosphere  is 
damp;  represent  diarrho&a  by  a  curved 
line,  and  it  immediately  begins  to  ascend 
as  the  thermometer  rises  above  sixty  de- 
grees, mounting  rapidly  with  in(»*ease  of 
heat,  and  immediately  sinking  as  the  tem- 
perature falls  below  siMy  degrees.  The 
reverse  is  shown  in  diseases  of  the  Inngs 
and  throat ;  in  these  cases,  the  cnrve  rises 
as  the  temperature  falls.  Thus  far,  the 
inquiry  only  confirms  popular  theory  on 
the  subject ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
all  the  meteorological  elements  were  em- 
braced, and  the  inquiry  carried  on  over 
large  districts  simultaneeusly  by  compe- 
tent observers,  who  would  compare  the 
state  of  public  health  with  the  prevalent 
winds,  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  its  chemical  condition,  and  with  the 
rain  and  amount  of  moisture  generally ;  if 
this  were  done,  results  of  importance  to 
sanitary  science  would  not  fell  to  be  ar- 
rived at.  Those  readers  who  wish  for 
more  information  on  this  subject,  may  find 
it  in  a  paper  by  Messrs.  Ransome  and 
Vernon,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester, 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Everest,  '*0n  the  Lines  of  Deepest  Water 
around  the  British  Isles,"  in  which,  by 
tracing  the  several  lines  of  soundings,  he 
shows  that  the  isles  constitute  an  unequal- 
sided  hexagonal  figure,  while  the  lines 
round  Ireland  represent  a  pentagonal 
figure ;  and  so  on,  giving  other  examples 
from  smaller  isles.  He  finds,  moreo\  er, 
some  relation  between  these  lines  and 
present  geological  phenomena,  such  as  dip 
and  other  characteristics  of  strata ;  and  is 
of  opinion  that  shrinkage  is  the  cause  of 
the  special  features  in  question.  In  Eng- 
land, as  also  in  some  continental  countries, 
there  are  appearances  as  of "  huge  poly- 
gons broken  up  into  small  ones,  as  if  the 
snrface  of  the  earth  had  once  formed  part 
of  a  basaltic  causeway."  At  the  same 
meeting  an  a -count  was  given  of  the  re- 
cent outburst  of  a  volcano  near  Edd,  on 
the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  a 
notice  of  that  terrible  earthquake  at  Men- 
doza,  where  eighty-five  shocks  occurred 
in  ten  days,  and  more  than  ten  thousand 
persons  perished.  The  effect  was  felt  in 
the  ITpsallata  Pass  of  the  Cordilleras,  for 
at  that  elevation  travelers  met  a  shower 
of  ashes,  and  found  the  way  obstructed 


by  rodcs  and  newly-opened  chasms.  And 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  miles  from  Mendoza,  it  was  observed 
that  tbe  pendulums  which  were  swinging 
north  and  south  were  accelerated,  while 
those  swinging  east  and  west  were  not  af- 
fected. 

The  Astronomer-Royal's  Repoi*t  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  shows  that  astronomy 
sufiTers  as  well  as  com  and  fruit  in  un- 
favorable weather.  A  plan  had  been 
formed  for  a  series  of  observations  of 
Mars,  with  a  view  to  the  accurate  deter^ 
mination  of  his  paraliax  ;  but  ^^  the  weath- 
er was  unnsualiy  bad  "  in  1860,  and  the 
observations  could  not  be  made.  How- 
ever, as  the  Report  testifies,  good  work  in 
abundance  was  accomplished :  ^^  the  quasi- 
permanent  existence  of  a  belt  inclined  to 
the  ordinary  belts  "  was  noted  on  Jupiter ; 
Saturn  presented  at  times  *^  the  square- 
shouldered  figure  which  Sir  W.  Hersehel 
long  ago  attributed  to  him  ;"  time-signals 
have  been,  and  are  sent  to  many  parts  of 
England ;  the  postH)ffice  clocks  are  regu- 
lated from  the  clock  at  Greenwich ;  the 
timeball  at  Deal  has  been  regularly 
dropped  by  signal  from  the  Observatory  ; 
and  Mr.  Airy  constantly  bears  in  mind 
the  desirability  of  exhibiting  daily  time- 
signals  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and 
hourly  time  signals  at  Start  Point.  These 
would  manifestly  be  of  great  use  in  nauti- 
cal astronomy.  The  Ordnance  Survey,  in 
which  the  junction  between  England  and 
Belgium  is  to  be  repeated,  has  been  com- 
menced under  direction  of  Sir  Henry 
James,  and  after  that  is  complete,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  determine  the  galvanic 
latitude  of  Valentia  or  Lowestoft. 

The  astronomical  world  was  gratified 
on  the  last  day  of  June  with  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  comet ;  generally  allowed 
to  be  larger  than  that  of  1868,  and  which, 
it  is  believed,  would  have  made  a  finer 
show  than  any  in  the  present  century  but 
for  the  twilight  lingering  in  the  midnight 
summer  sky.  This  bright  stranger  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Burder  of  Clifton  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  June  thirtieth,  in  the 
constellation  of  Auriga,  from  which  it  re- 
coded  in  the  course  of  two  nights  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  Great  Bear.  It  had  passed 
the  perihelion  on  the  tenth  of  June '  at 
the  distance  of  seventy-six  miUion  of  miles 
from  the  sun,  and  in  its  recession  on  the 
twenty-eighth,  it  had  come  within  thirteen 
million  miles  of  the  earth.  The  nuclens  is 
described  as  having  had  three  luminous 
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envelopes.  One  observer  has  announced 
the  probability,  that  on  the  thirtieth  we 
were  within  the  luminosity  of  the  comet. 
At  one  time,  the  tail  extended .  over 
seventy-six  degrees  of  the  northern  sky. 
A  French  astronomer  believes  that  this  is 
the  celebrated  Comet  of  CharUa  FI, 
which  appeared  in  Mai'ch,  1556,  and 
caused  the  retirement  of  that  monarch, 
and  the  return  of  which  has  for  the  last 
few  years  been  looked  for ;  but  Mr.  Hind, 
whose  opinion  in  such  a  matter  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect,  affirms  it  for  cei> 
tain  not  to  be  that  comet. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  from  many 
years'  observation,  that  the  wind  makes  a 
number  of  revolutions  all  round  the  com- 
pass in  the  course  of  a  vear,  turning 
usually  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch — that  is,  from  N.  to  E.S.W.,  and 
round  to  N. ;  but  last  year  the  direction 
was  retrograde,  or  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion —  N.W.S.E.,  and  N.  Two  entire 
revolutions  were  made  in  this  direction, 
and  the  phenomenon  having  attracted  at-  > 


tention,  the  observations  of  past  years 
were  examined,  and  the  remarkable  £ict 
was  ascertained,  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  seven-yearly  cycle  in  the  course  of  the 
wind.  In  1853,  the  wind  made  rather 
less  than  two  rotations  in  the  retrograde 
direction;  in  all  the  other  years,  the 
opposite  direction  has  prevailed.  But 
taking  any  period  of  seven  years,  we  find 
it  commencing  with  a  small  number  of 
revolutions,  then  increasing  to  a  maxi- 
mum, twenty-one  times,  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  times  round  the  compass,  then 
sinking  to  a  minimum,  and  rising  once 
more  in  the  following  period.  On  this 
remarkable  fact  Mr.  Airy  observes,  sup- 
posing always  that  the  septennial  cycle  be 
confirmed :  ^^  I  should  suggest,  as  possible 
cause,  no  cycle  of  actions  of  external 
bodies,  but  a  periodical  throb  of  tempera- 
ture from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  It 
seems  likely  that  a  very  small  change  of 
supei'ficial  temperature  might  sufficiently 
influence  the  currents  of  air  to  produce 
the  effect  which  has  been  observed." 
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Tbb  Ska.  (La  Mir.)  From  the  French  of  M.  J. 
lliCHELKT,  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  author  of  a 
History  of  France,  Love,  Woman,  The  Child,  etc. 
Translated  from  tlie  latest  Pkiris  edition.  Pages 
405.  New-Torlc:  Rudd  k  Carleton,  180  Grand 
street     1861. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  instmctive  book, 
"  another  of  MiobeleCs  dreamy  Yolumes,"  afl  the  Atha- 
nawn  says,  ^*  half-science,  half-fancy,  with  a  blending 
in  both  of  sensuous  suggestion.  Michelet  takes  the 
seas  of  the  world  in  his  hands,  manipalates  them, 
invokes  their  monsters,  assembles  all  their  finny 
droves,  gossips  witli  the  sirens,  sails  among  the  Hy- 
perborean waters  with  Behemoth,  and  is  on  intimate 
terms  with  Tennyson's  little  SiicU-King,  who  lives 
in  a  palace  with  doors  of  diamond,  and  wears  a  rain- 
bow frill,  for  the  admiration  of  the  nations  that 
dwell  in  bis  dim,  sunken  wilderness. 

'*  He  discourses  upon  maritime  terrors  and 
beauties,  and  tells  the  reader,  as  a  sublime  Peter 
Parley  might,  that  the  salt  of  all  the  seas,  if  piled 
upon  America,  would  spread  over  the  continent  a 
solid,  cliff-edged  moss,  forty-five  hundred  feet  high. 
There  are  chapters  on  sands,  difl's  and  b<'achc8 ;  on 
waves;  on  the  anatomy  of  the  sea  itself,  which  re- 
sembles *  a  gigantic  animal  arrested  in  the  earliest 


stages  of  its  organization ;'  on  tempests ;  on  the 
sympathy  between  air  and  water ;  on  the  fecundity 
of  the  sea,  which,  were  it  not  self-devouring,  would 
putrefy,  according  to  Michelet,  into  one  solid  mass 
of  herring ;  on  fish  of  every  species,  and  espedally 
on  pearls.  The  Queens  of  itte  East,  he  says,  dislike 
the  gleams  of  the  diamond.  They  will  allow  nothing 
to  touch  their  skins  except  pearls,  A  necklace  and 
two  bniocleta  of  pearls  constitute  the  perfection  of 
ornament.  The  pearls  silently  say  to  the  women: 
*Love  us  I  hushr  In  the  North,  two  daintv 
countesses  love  their  pearls,  wearing  them  beneath 
their  clothes  by  night  and  by  day,  concealing  them, 
caressing  them,  only  now  and  then  exposing  them.** 
The  book  is  plessant  reading. 

PoiLip  Thaxtkr  :  A  Novel     Pages  860.    New- York : 
Rudd  k  Curleton,  ISO  Grand  street     1861. 

This  volume  comprises  forty-two  chapters,  and  the 
captions  of  the  chapters  are  nearly  all  sufficiently 
marked  and  definiie  to  constitute  the  title  of  a  book 
itself.  The  scenes  are  varied  in  the  current  inci- 
dents  of  life  and  the  personages  or  actors  on  the 
different  panoramas  quite  numerous  enough  to  keep 
the  mind  and  attention  awake,  as  the  curtains  rise 
andfaU. 
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Tom  Bsumi  at  Oxfokd  :  A  Sequel  to  8chool-Daya  at 
Bagby.  By  the  author  of  School-Days  at  Bugby, 
etc  i'art  Second.  Pages  430.  Boston  :  Ticknor 
&  Fields.     1861. 

Thk  literary  and  reading  public  will  only  need  to 
be  Informed  of  the  title  of  this  book  and  its  author, 
and  that  Ticknor  A  Fields  are  its  publishers.  As  all 
of  the  published  books  of  this  house  v^  of  a  high 
order  and  value,  we  have  come  to  the  impression 
that  it  is  enough  to  inform  the  reading  public  that 
a  certain  book  has  been  issued  by  them,  in  order  to 
secure  a  gratifying  patronage. 

Official  Celibact  at  Gambridgk. — While  Bcl- 
gravian  matrons  are  pouring  forth  their  laments  in 
the  columns  of  iheTlmes^  that  eligible  suitors  do  not 
offer  themselves  in  greater  numbers  for  their  daugh- 
ters, it  may  be  some  consolation  to  match-makers, 
whether  dowager  or  not,  to  learn  that  the  course  of 
matrimony  is  progressing  slowly  but  surely  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cam.  There  are  now  not  less  than 
three  colleges  at  Cambridge,  where  it  has  been  de> 
dded  by  a  majority  of  the  fellows  that  any  one  of 
their  number  may  marry  on  the  condition  of  vacating 
his  fellowship  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  time 
of  his  induction.  This  decision  also,  we  believe, 
renders  it  imperative,  at  the  three  colleges  in  ques- 
tion, that  every  new-made  fellow  should  vacate  his 
fellowship,  whether  he  marry  or  not,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years.  The  names  of  the  innovating  colleges  are 
Clare,  Trinity  Hall,  and  Queen^s.— 7^  Critic. 

Naka  Sahib*8  Fkrsonal  Propertt. — ^The  Sub- 
TreABurer  of  Fort-William  lately  inquired  of  the 
Qovemment  of  India  as  to  the  future  disposal  of  the 
jewels  belonging  to  the  arch  rebel  Nana,  which  have 
been  lying  in  his  custody  for  some  time  past  The 
above-mentioned  jewels  consist  of  diamonds,  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  pearls  ;  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
uteDsils ;  dress  pieces  set  with  predooa  stones  and 
pearls,  and  valued  at  immense  sums  of  money.  As 
the  aforesaid  articles  have  been  lying  in  the  Treasury 
godowns  for  a  long  time  past,  and  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  dress  pieces,  may  probably  be  spoiled, 
early  orders  were  required  for  their  disposal.  We 
do  not  find  any  record  of  the  orders  given. 

PuoTooRAPiiT  IN  Paris. — Accordiug  to  the  recent 
Paris  census,  it  appears  there  are  rather  more  than 
twenty 'three  thousand  photographers  in  this  city. 
Some  of  our  cotemporaries,  in  commenting  on  this, 
remark  that  one  likeness-taker  to  every  forty  or  fifty 
persons  seems  a  large  proportion,  and  shows  that  the 
people  of  Paris  are  particularly  fond  of  seeing  them- 
selves reproduced  upon  canvas  or  paper.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  twenty-three  thousand 
photographers  are  all  and  always  engaged  in  like- 
ness-taking :  far  from  it :  photography  is  there  fol- 
lowed OS  a  branch  of  fine  art ;  and  for  many  beauti- 
ful photographs  and  stereographs,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  likenesses  of  the  Parisians,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Paris  photographers. 

A  Katioxal  Book  Union. — ^Tbe  prospectus  of  a 
Book-Union  has  been  issued,  headed  by  known 
names,  such  as  Layard,  Mossey,  Kay  Shuttle  worth, 
W.  H.  Ru8«ell,  TroIloi)e,  Lucas,  Dorau,  Sala,  and 
others,  with  Blanchard  Jerrold  as  honorary  secretary. 
The  promoters  anticipate  that  **  the  London  Book 
Union  will  be  to  Literature  that  wh:ch  the  London 
Art  Union  has  been  to  Art.*^  The  prizes  will  be 
books,  instead  of  pictures.    The  first  price  will  be  a 


library  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  guineas ;  the 
second  a  library  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  guineas ; 
and  the  rest  libraries  of  smaller  value.  The  books 
can  be  selected  from  any  catalogues  within  rvacb. 
The  laige  proportion  of  prizes  will  be  five-guinea 
libraries.  It  is  the  declared  object  of  the  promoters 
to  spread  their  libraries  among  the  working-classes. 
They  therefore  intend  to  receive  the  subscriptions, 
of  one  guinea,  in  twenty-one  shilling  installments, 
payable  within  the  year,  at  the  subscriber's  conve- 
nience. These  installments  may  be  remitted  in 
stamps  to  the  office  in  London,  or  paid  through  a 
local  agent  Every  subscriber  will  receive  a  copy 
of  a  new  or  standard  work  of  the  value  of  one  guinea, 
and  the  work  for  1862  will  be  an  edition  of  Shak- 
speare.  An  act  of  Parliament  is  about  to  be  applied 
for  to  legalize  book-unions  on  the  plan  of  art-union. 
— London  paper. 

Waste  Lands  in  Bengal. — In  this  district  nearly 
nine  millions  of  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  re- 
ported upon.  Thousands  of  miles,  besides,  are  un* 
explored.  A  late  letter  from  Calcutta  says :  "  In  this 
vast  extent  of  waste  lands  the  Government  possess  a 
mine  of  gold.  At  present  they  bring  in  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  Imperial  treasury.  The  announce- 
ment of  their  sale  in  fee  simple  would  not  (mly  result 
in  a  vast  accession  of  ready  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  the  attraction  to  uncivilized  and  unin- 
habited tracts  of  those  hardy  settlers  who  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  those  who  in  all  our  colonies  have 
acted  as  the  pioneere  of  civilization.  I  believe  that 
this  matter  of  the  sale  of  wsste  lands  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  Government,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  |hat  the  result  of  that  consideration  will  be 
favorable.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
measures  ever  held  out  to  colonists,  and  it  possesses 
at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  being  alike  po- 
litically and  financially  sound.  This  is  one  of  the 
resources  left  to  the  Government  of  that  country 
which  seemed  but  the  other  day  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptoy." 

CoLTivATioN  OF  CoTTON  IN  Natau — ^Expericnco 
has  sufficiently  proved  that,  with  care,  600  pounds 
of  cotton  per  acre  may  be  obtained  in  NataL  Many 
estimates  have  been  made  at  a  much  higher  figure, 
but  that  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  average.  The 
plant,  moreover,  continues  to  bloom  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years.  Sea  Island  appears  to  be  the  dO' 
scription  best  adapted  to  the  coast,  while  inferior 
sorts  are  better  fittod  for  the  cultivation  of  natives. 
Coolies  having  been  successfully  introduced,  the 
labor  question  has  met  with  a  solution ;  and  if  Man- 
chester capitalists  arc  disposed  to  assist  Natal  growera 
in  any  way,  they  can  not  do  so  more  effectually  than 
by  importing  a  number  of  coolies  and  distributing 
them  to  men  of  small  means  on  the  coast  or  else- 
where, who  will  agree  to  certain  terms  regarding  the 
repayment  of  expenses  and  the  guaranteed  supply  of 
cotton.  This  would  be  a  most  certain  and  satisfac- 
tory method  of  insuring  the  extended  growth  of  the 
plant  It  would  open  up  a  remunerative  avenue  of 
enterprise  to  men  of  small  means,  who  shrink  from 
the  costlier  responsibilities  of  sugar -planting,  and 
would  render  available  much  useless  land. — Cape 
and  Natal  Newe, 

Mr.  Millais,  the  pre-Baphaelite  master,  has  illus- 
trated the  collection  of  stories  brought  out  by  Miss 
Muloch  a  few  years  shice  under  the  title  of  Nothing 
New. 
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A  TmUBLX  SxEOUTioir. — ¥ire  oVlock,  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  Biron,  tt  length  gloomily 
tolled — and  as  the  last  stroke  of  the  great  clock  of 
the  Bastile  sounded,  U.  de  Rumigny,  M.  de  Vitry, 
Captain  of  the  Royal  Ouards,  and  the  Lieutenant  of 
Hontigny,  Governor  of  Paris,  followed  by  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  entered  the  chapel.  **  Monsieur/* 
said  one  of  these  personages,  **  it  is  time  now  to  de- 
scend with  us,  that  you  may  aseend  to  God  t'  The 
Duke  stepped  forwiard  with  dignity  and  declared 
himself  ready  to  follow  them.  He  wore  a  suit  of 
gray  satin,  a  doak  of  blaok  velvet,  and  carried  a  hat 
adorned  with  white  and  black  plmnes.  On  the 
green  before  the  Bastile  a  scaffold  had  been  erected 
Ive  feet  high ;  it  was  undraped,  and  approached  by 
rough  steps.  Around,  troops  were  drawn  up  in  close 
rank ;  while  strong  bodies  of  arquebusfers  occupied 
the  green  under  arms.  The  chapel-bells  tolled 
mournfully;  while  many  prisoners  and  officials 
watched  the  advance  of  the  procession,  shedding 
tears  for  the  approaching  miserable  fate  of  so  valiant 
and  popular  a  nobleman.  The  Duke  was  received, 
close  to  the  scaffold,  by  the  provost  of  the  high 
eourt,  who  was  on  horseback,  bearing  in  his  hand 
his  wand.  On  the  scaffold  stood  the  executioner 
and  his  asustants,  the  notary  of  the  high  court,  and 
the  cur^  de  St.  Nicholas.  As  Biron  gazed  on  these 
ghastly  preparations  his  fortitude  forsook  him.  He 
knelt,  however,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  thus 
received  final  absolution.  On  rising,  the  eyes  of  the 
unfortunate  man  wandered  wildly  round  *^  Oh  I" 
exclaimed  he,  pointing  to  the  companies  of  musket- 
eers— "  Oh !  for  a  rousket-ball  through  my  body  I 
Is  there  no  mercy  f  * 

He  was  then  assisted  to  ascend  the  steps  on  to  the 
scaffold.  The  warrant  for  execution  was  next  pro- 
duced and  read  by  the  notary,  Voimn ;  the  Uarshal 
again  fiercely  denying  that  he  had  conspired  against 
the  life  of  the  King  Biron  then  joined  in  prayer 
With  the  cur6  Magnan.    A  handkerchief  being  then 

fiven  to  him  by  the  executioner,  he  bound  it  round 
is  eyes  and  knelt.  On  hearing  the  swift  step  of 
the  headsman  behind  him,  the  Marshal  started  from 
his  kneeling  attitude,  and  teariue  the  handkerchief 
from  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  ^*  God !  is  there  no  par^ 
don — ^no  mercy  T*  and  in  his  agony  Biron  com- 
menced repeating  rapidly  to  lumself  the  word, 
**  Minime  !  Minime  I"  which  was  supposed  to  refer 
to  his  confessor  at  Dijon,  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
Minimes ;  who  told  the  Marshal  that  if  T^fin  revealed 
that  which  they  had,  with  such  awful  oaths,  sworn  to 
keep  secret,  the  fate  of  the  former  would  be  eternal 
perdition,  and  that  of  Biron  salvation.  Anxious  to 
terminate  so  harrowing  a  spectacle,  the  authorities 
present  conferred  together,  and  calling  the  execu- 
tioner, authorized  him  to  bind  the  criminal,  to  cut 
the  collar  of  his  doublet,  and  to  force  him  into  the 
requisite  posture  to  receive  the  stroke — ^the  former 
being  preliminaries  usually  adopted,  but  which  in 
the  case  of  the  Marshal,  had,  at  his  own  earnest 
prayer,  been  dispensed  with.  The  face  of  Biron, 
however,  glared  with  fury  at  the  approach  of  the 
headsman  and  his  assistants,  for  the  terror  and  ex- 
citement of  his  position  were  evidently  fast  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  reason.  **  Ah  !  who  dares  approach 
me  V^  said  he.  *'  A  finger  shall  not  be  laid  upon  ray 
person  I  or  I  swear  I  will  strangle  every  person  pre- 
sent.** After  an  interval  of  silence,  the  Marehal 
called  M.  Barenton,  the  officer  to  whom  he  had  in- 
trusted his  message  to  Rosny,  and  with  a  face  still 
Tividly  suffiised,  requested  him  to  bind  his  eves. 
Barenton  complied ;  bat  the  Duke  again  snatched 


the  handkerchief  from  his  brow,  exclaiming :  "  Hea- 
ven I  let  me  gaze  on  the  sky  once  more  !*'  When 
the  handkerchief  was  relldjusted,  Biron  called  impe- 
tuously to  the  headsman:  ^* Haste!  haste  1*'  In  a 
second  the  sword  of  the  executioner  was  poised,  and 
just  as  the  unhappy  Marshal  was  again  rising,  the 
blow  fell,  and  the  head  rebounded  from  the  8<^oM 
and  dropped  into  the  midst  of  the  horrified  specta- 
tors. The  bbdy  was  immediately  covered  with  a  pall 
of  black  cloth :  the  same  evening,  at  du.sk-hour,  it 
was  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  at  midnight  in- 
terred in  a  vault  constructed  in  the  nave  of  the  par- 
ish church  of  St  Paul. — Miu  Freer's  Life  of  Henry 
IV. 

Akikal  Life  in  the  Deftus  of  the  Ocxan. — ^Dr. 
WoUich,  who  accompanied  the  Bull  Dog  as  natu- 
ralist in  the  recent  survey  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
for  the  proposed  telegraph  line,  made  a  remarkable 
discovery.  Nearly  midway  between  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  Cape  Farewell,  soundings  were  obtained 
of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms.  The  sounding 
apparatus,  which  was  of  a  very  perfect  description, 
brought  to  the  surface  a  large  mass  of  coarse  muddy 
matter,  no  less  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  which 
consisted  of  the  shelly  remains  of  GlobigerinA,  a 
genus  of  Foraminifera — thus  testifying  that  the  ocean 
floor  at  that  locality  must  be  paved  by  countless 
millions  of  these  animals,  some  of  which  were  alive. 
But,  more  marvelous  still,  from  this  great  depth, 
the  sounding-line  brought  up  starfish  in  full  activity, 
radiant  with  beauty,  which  probably  enjoyed  life, 
though  subjected  to  the  enormons  pressure  of  a  ton 
and  a  half  on  the  square  indL  This  most  interesting 
discovery  shows  that  no  limit  of  life  can  be  drawn 
in  the  sea.  It  has  been  found  that  the  air  on  the 
summit  of  Etna,  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  aea 
level,  abounds  with  Dtatomacen ;  and  now  the  ooean, 
at  a  depth  of  upward  of  seven  thousand  feet,  and 
about  five  hundred  miles  from  Greenland,  is  found 
to  teem  with  animals  which  have  hiUierto  been  sup- 
posed capable  of  living  only  in  mucb  shaUower 
water. 

A  Loko-Promibkd  Work.-— To  the  portion  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  historical  work  already  published  are  to 
succeed  two  more  parts,  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Germany  and  of  the  United  States,  and  then  the 
book  itself,  the  subject  of  which  is  Civilization  in 
England,  is  to  be  commenced ;  and  we  may  probably 
see  the  first  of  it  after  a  lapse  of  five  years  from  the 
present  time.  It  need  not  be  said  that,  if  tiie  work 
itself  bears  any  proportion  to  the  introduction,  it  can 
be  only  under  the  advantage  of  an  exceptional  st^te 
of  longevity  that  Mr.  Buckle  can  hope  to  finish  it — • 
Mafiehester  Review. 

Tbb  Parthenon  is  to  be  restored  I  That  venera- 
blc  ruin  which  has  for  so  many  centuries  mocked 
the  petty  triumphs  of  art  from  its  rocky  throne  on 
the  Acropolis,  is  to  be  remanded  back  to  the  age  of 
Pericles— in  France!  The  committee  delegated  to 
carry  out  this  scheme  is  to  consist  of  Prince  Napo- 
leon, the  Duke  of  Luynes,  the  Count  of  Lobard  and 
others.  The  modern  Parthenon — like  the  ancient — 
will  be  built  of  pure  marble. 

A  mew  historical  woric  of  considerable  interest 
will  shortly  appear.  It  will  be  entitled  A  Seerrt 
History  of  the  Court  of  France  under  Zmtia  XV, 
The  Editor,  Dr.  Challice,  draws  his  materials  from 
impublishcd  documents. 
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HELPS'S     SPANISH     CONQUEST     IN     AMERICA.' 


The  fifteenth  centm-y  ranst  always  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  notable  and 
Kloiions  epochs  in  modern  history.  The 
beginning  of  it  fouud  Europe  stilt  undis- 
turbed in  a  slumber  so  protracted  and 
profonnd  that  it  might  not  nnreaaonably 
liiivo  been  feared  as  the  presage  of  death. 
I!y  the  middle  of  it  she  was  wide  awake, 
and  employing  her  recruited  powers  in 
:jII  manner  of  ardiioua  activities.  At  its 
close,  it  Bceraed  that  "  appetite  bad  grown 
by  what  it  fed  on,"  and  ber  le.iding 
nations  atill  pressed  forward  per  aipera 
<td  ardua,  unresting,  insatiable,  victori- 
ous. 

But  Illustriaue  as  the  fifleenth  centnry 


■  Tht  Spanith  Conquat  in  America,  and  ilt  Be- 
lation  to  Iht  Hialori/  of -Slavery  and  la  the  Govern. 
<"f»t  of  Cotonitii.  By  ARTStm  Hslps.  Iu  Four 
Volumea.      London :    John  W.   F&rker    &    Boo. 

isss-isei. 
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must  be  admitted  to  have  been  for  iia  tri- 
umphs in  almost  every  department,  its 
chief  distinction  was  in  being  so  preemi- 
nently the  age  of  maritime  discovery. 
When  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  was 
born,  in  1394,  the  map  of  tho  world,  the 
whole  Orbis  Terrarum,  was  drawn  com- 
pletely by  a  few  rashly  conjectural  lines 
denoting  Ultima  Thulc,  (Iceland,)  Britain, 
Ireland,  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  with 
iti9  southern  botmdary  consisting  of  a 
cimeter-sbaped  plice  of  Northern  Afiica, 
ibe  Bed  Sea,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia. 
Thns  it  will  be  seen  th.at  it  had  remained 
without  any  material  additions  for  a  space 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  yeai-a. 
When  Columbus  died,  in  160e,  it  included 
ail  that  it  now  includes  save  the  fifth  con- 
tinent of  Australia  and  the  scattered 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 
It  was  the  fifteenth  century,  moreover, 
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which  not  only  added  to  the  map  another 
hemisphere,  and  about  four  fifths  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  but  which  ascertained 
and  corrected  innumerable  errors  in  the 
received  configuration  and  characteristics 
of  the  countries  supposed  to  be  already 
known.  It  assuredly  left  much  to  be  ac- 
complished by  future  enterprise;  but  it 
claims  the  distinction  of  having  furnished 
the  first  elements  of  the  success  of  such 
enterprise.  It  afforded  numerous  and  in- 
valuable data  in  natural  science.  It  gave 
no  small  .part  both  of  their  knowledge 
and  their  courage  to  subsequent  explorers. 
It  exploded,  for  example,  the  fallacy  which 
the  most  grave  and  reverend  of  scholars 
and  philosophers  believed  true,  that  to 
sail  from  west  to  east  would  be  an  im- 
possibility to  a  ship  out  of  sight  of  Europe, 
as  it  would  be  like  trying  to  sail  up  a 
mountain-side.  It  certified  the  still  doubt- 
ful successors  of  Columbus  that  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass  was  not  necessarily  a 
sign  of  a  ship's  being  abandoned  by  the 
saints  to  the  guidance  of  the  devil.  It 
assured  the  timorous  ignorance  of  Europe 
that  there  were  parts  of  Africa  besides 
Algeria  and  Egypt  which  were  not,  as 
popular  belief  had  taught,  inhabited  by 
dragons  invincible  in  mail  and  terrible  in 
wings  and  claws.  It  ascertained  that  the 
sea-serpent,  leagues  in  length  and  mon- 
strous in  form,  might  sometimes  be  suc- 
cessfully evaded.  It  proved  that  the  an- 
thropophagi indigenous  to  north-eastern 
Asiii  and  to  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
were  neither  quite  so  numerous  nor  quite 
so  dreadful  as  had  been  supposed ;  and 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  universal  maxim, 
Omne  ignotum  pro  mirijfico,  though  some- 
times  useful,  was  often  false.  Errors  and 
superatitions  such  as  these  it  is  easy 
enough  to  laugh  at  now;  but  no  men 
could  laugh  at  them  who  believed  they 
were  true,  as  the  world  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  believed. 

The  man  who  led  the  way,  and  who 
bore  the  chief  responsibilities  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  noblest  career  of  con- 
quest, was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal.  His 
daims  to  this  distinction  have  been  so 
often  overlooked,  that  we  feel  particularly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Helps  for  calling  special 
attention  to  them,  and  for  showing  so 
well  and  generously,  but  also  impartially, 
the  strict  justice  on  which  they  are  based. 
It  rejoices  us  to  find  that  good  English 
blotxl  flowed  in  the  veins  of  this  prince, 
and  to  believe  that  English  metUe  and 


endurance  stood  him  in  good  stead.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  was  grandson  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Spain  and  Portugal  were  at  that  time 
almost  always  at  war  with  the  Moors— 
the  Moors  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  being  to  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese what  the  Freuch  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  described  as  being  to  the 
English  —  natural  and  eternal  enemies. 
Of  one  of  the  wars  Prince  Henry  saw 
some  little,  being  present  with  his  father 
at  the  capture  of  Ccuta,  in  1415.  Ceuta 
lies  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  and  was  a  place 
of  great  magnificence  and  of  great  com- 
merce. Its  Moorish  inhabitants  and  de- 
fenders excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Prince. 
He  wanted  to  know  where  they  came 
from,  and  resolved  to  try  and  find  out. 
He  suspected,  also,  that  Africa  might  per- 
haps not  have  its  southern  termination  at 
Cape  Nam,  a  place  in  the  same  latitude 
as  the  Canaiy  Islands,  and  that  also  it 
would  be  well  to  ascertain.  He  read 
much  in  the  then  scanty  library  of 
geographical  research,  made  himself 
one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his 
age,  conversed  as  much  as  practicable 
with  sailors  and  travelers,  and  at  length 
resolved  on  sending  out  an  expediiion 
of  two  vessels,  to  sail  down  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  in  a  southerly  direction 
as  far  as  they  could  get.  They  did 
not  get  as  far  even  as  Cape  Nam,  but 
were  driven  out  of  their  course  to  the  is- 
land of  Porto  Santo,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Madeira,  and  then  returned.  Ycir  af- 
ter year,  through  good  report  and  through 
evil,  the  stoutnearted  prince  persevered, 
and,  after  many  disappointments  and  many 
fiiilures,  his  captains  discovered  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  at  length  found  out 
the  way  to  India  by  sea  !  It  is  im[)ortant 
to  note  these  beginnings  in  African  d\Br 
covery  ;  they  not  only  added  to  the  mass 
of  known  facts,  but  they  have  given  rise 
to  vast  and  world-iniportant  issues.  The 
minds  of  Southern  Europe  were  stimulat- 
ed to  unmeasured  curiosity,  and  filled  with 
pride  and  satisfaction.  Men's  ears  posi- 
tively tingled  at  the  news.  There  was 
not  a  seaport  of  Portugal,  or  Spain,  or 
Italy,  or  of  the  Italian  States,  in  which 
stories  of  what  the  great  Prince  Henry's 
captains  bad  done,  and  had  seen,wcre  not 
told  and  re-told  to  listeners  whose  curiosi- 
ty never  wearied,  and  whose  brightening 
eyes  and  eager  questions  gave  surety  of 
tne  desire  to  follow  and  the  will  to  learo. 
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One  who  thus  listened  was  the  youth 
Christopher  Colambus.  After  receiving 
the  elements  of  a  good  education  at  Pa- 
via,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  sea. 
He  made  many  voyages,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals between  them  occupied  himself  in  the 
drawing  and  selling  of  maps  and  charts.'*' 
He  not  only  stoi*ed  up  all  he  could  learn 
about  Prince  Henry  and  the  difficulties 
and  triumphs  of  his  captains,  but  he  was 
in  every  sense  a  student  of  whatever  could 
give  him  information  or  suggestion  as  to 
what  the  world  reaUy  was.  Gradually 
his  noble  conception  was  matured,  and  af- 
ter years  of  strenuous  labor  and  endu- 
rance and  patience,  we  all  know  how  it 
was  realized.  The  story  of  this  has  been 
80  often  told  and  re-told,  that  we  may  easi- 
ly be  excused  from  repeating  iL  It  will 
better  consist  with  our  object  to  give  no 
more  than  one  or  two  leading  dates  and 
facts.  The  first  land  discovered  by  Go- 
lumbns  was  the  island  of  San  Salvador. 
He  pressed  further  in  a  south-westerly  di- 
rection, and  found  Hispaniola,  which  the 
natives  called  Hayti.  Delighted  and  ex- 
ultant, he  now  made  for  Spain,  and  there 
told  the  story  which  fired  all  men's  hearts 
with  the  desire  of  gain,  with  lust  of  oon- 
qtieat,  or  zeal  for  further  information.  We 
nnd  that  Hispaniola  was  made  a  sort  of 
basis  of  operations  for  a  long  series  of 
Buccessive  discoverers  and  conquerors. 
From  Hispaniola  sailed  the  numerous  ex- 
peditions of  the  Spaniards  in  all  direc- 
tions. Island  afler  island,  kingdom  after 
kingdom,  was  discovered,  conquered,  oc- 
cupied, till  at  length  the  whole  vast  terri- 
tories of  the  two  Americas  became  the 
appanage  of  Spain.  These  successes  were 
not  gained  all  at  once,  nor  without  a  great 
expenditure  of  European  energy  and  suf- 
fering, toil  and  blood.  They  called  into 
their  highest  action  the  highest  virtues 
and  powers  of  great  statesmen,  great 
churchmen,  and  great  soldiers.  They  also 
offered  a  field  for  the  intrusion  of  sol- 
diers, and  churchmen,  and  statesmen  who 
were  very  far  from  great,  who  were,  in 
fact,  very  ranch  the  opposite  of  great. 
There  were  no  human  qualities  and  pas- 
sions, from  the  very  highest  to  the  very 
lowest,  to  which  they  did  not  give   exer- 


cise. 


*  In  the  Imperial  library  at  Seville,  we  aair  the 
identical  m&ps,  charts  and  drawings,  which  Colum- 
bus constructed  with  his  own  hand,  and  used  in  guid- 
ing his  ships  across  the  ocean  in  the  discovery  of 
America. — ^Editor  or  the  EoLXona 


These  discoveries  and  this  series  of  con- 
quests, consolidated  into  one  conquest, 
Mr.  Helps  has  made  it  his  task  to  narrate. 
It  appeared  to  him  there  was  no  sufficient- 
ly clear,  connected  history  of  it.  For  it 
by  no  means  stands  in  isolation,  whether 
gloomy  or  splendid,  or  both,  but  it  has 
many  relations  with  other  things.  It  need- 
ed to  be  developed,  so  to  speak,  both  his- 
torically and  philosophically*  Through- 
out his  attempt  at  this,  the  author  has 
kept  clearly  before  him  one  leading  idea, 
and  has  pursued  his  long  researches,  and 
has  presented  the  result  of  them  with  a 
distinct  and  specific  object,  to  which  the 
history,  both  of  discovery  and  conquest, 
has  only  been  subservient.  That  object 
he  has  carefully  stated  in  his  opening  ob- 
servations, and  again  in  his  tenth  book. 
And  finally,  in  the  twenty-first  book,  gath- 
ering up  all  the  parts  of  so  great  and  va- 
ried a  history  into  one  clear  conclusion,  he 
reminds  us  once  more,  '^  My  purpose  has 
been  to  describe  the  intermingling  of  ra- 
ces, the  progress  of  slavery,  the  modes  of 
Spanish  colonization;  and  thus,  also,  to 
give  some  insight  into  the  fato  of  the  con- 
quered people,  and  of  that  other  race,  the 
African,  which  fully  partook  the  misfor^ 
tunes  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Ameri- 
ca." To  any  one  who  will  give  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  to  these  statements, 
it  is  supei'fluous  to  say  that  the  task  was 
one  of  supreme  importance,  but  of  su- 
preme difficulty.  It  is  vastly  different 
from  the  work  of  the  historical  picture- 
painter.  It  is  yet  more  different  from  the 
consecutive  narration  of  events,  important 
as  such  narrations  may  be.  Dates,  (not  al- 
ways accurate,)  facts,  almanacs,  the  world 
was  already  in  possession  oi\  But  it  bad 
no  real  history  of  the  conquest,  though 
of  fragments  of  it,  some  of  them  of  ines- 
timable value,  it  could  count  some  good 
half-dozen.  That  history,  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  true  philosophy  of  history, 
it  has  now  received.  After  a  thorough 
and  painstaking  examination  of  the  entire 
work,  it  is  with  unmixed  pleasure  we  re- 
cord our  conviction  that  Mr.  Helps's  task 
has  been  nobly  achieved,  and  that  he  has 
given  the  world  a  book  which  it  not  only 
will  not  willingly  let  die,  but  will  hold  in 
increasing  admiration  and  honor  as  one  of 
its  most  sterling  classics. 

But  s)ilendid  as  were  the  successes  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  difficult  as  it  is  to  turn 
away  from  them,  it  is  not  to  the  success- 
es themselves  that  we  desire  to  call  atten- 
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tion.  We  think  it  of  much  more  impor- 
tance to  inquire  into  that  upon  which  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  conquerors 
must  ultimately  rest,  namely,  their  admin- 
istration of  the  conquest.  The  question 
was  never  of  greater  moment  than  at  pres^ 
ent.  The  ideas  of  a  national  conscience, 
of  popular  responsibility,  of  national  stew- 
ardship, seem  to  be  growing  old-fashioned 
and  langnid.  We  need  to  place  them  be- 
fore ourselves  in  earnest.  They  require  to 
be  inculcated  on  others.  There  is  do  sal- 
vation in  sophistry,  and  there  is  no  great- 
ness to  be  got  of  that  popular  Epicurean 
doctrine  which  finds  its  briefest  and  com- 
pletest  expression  in  laisaez  aUer^  laisaez 
faire.  When  the  conquest  was  completed, 
or  only  a  quarter  completed,  the  Spaniards 
seemed  to  have  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
under  their  feet.  They  had  in  their  hands 
the  key  to  w*ealth  of  all  kinds,  and  to  an 
extent  absolutely  boundless  and  incalcu- 
lable. They  might  have  made  tiiemselves 
masters  of  the  world,  and  had  no  indbpo- 
sition  to  do  so.  There  was  no  European 
power  whose  territory  or  whose  material 
resources  were  a  tithe  of  those  in  the 
possession  of  Spain.  Yet  the  end  of  the 
matter  was  little  more  than  to  point  a 
moral !  Spain  conquered  America  to 
furnish  the  most  pamfiil  and  the  most 
striking  illustration  which  modern  times 
afford  of  the  text  we  are  in  no  little  dan- 
ger of  forgetting — 

**  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  pray, 
Where  wealth  increaseSi  but  where  men  de- 
day." 

We  see  then  that  a  vast  empire,  or  rather 
a  whole  continent  of  empires,  has  been 
gained.  We  pay  all  honor  to  the  genius 
and  the  valor  which  gained  it ;  but,  in- 
stead of  dwelling  on  this,  we  shall  make 
il  our  business  to  consider  how  it  was 
governed. 

It  must  be  premised  at  the  oatset  that 
the  answer  to  this  is  of  so  unsatisfactory  a 
nature  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  forget  the 
judge  and  become  the  advocate.  Indeed, 
no  matter  for  the  conscientiousness  with 
which  we  endeavor  to  rid  ourselves  of 
]>rejudice,  and  to  look  at  the  whole  with 
dispassionate  judgment,  we  fear  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  present  the  facts  in 
any  language  which  will  not  rouse  every 
honest  mind  to  indignation  and  horror. 

Over  the  mere  machinery  of  the  gov- 
ernment we  shall  not  think  it  needful  to 
delay.    It  was  not  of  the  best,  nor  was  it, 


perhaps,  so  good  as  was  obtainable  at  the 
time.  Without,  however,  entering  into  a 
critical  discussion  of  it,  we  can  not  but  no- 
tice that  it  was  characterized  by  great 
simplicity ;  indeed,  it  was  so  simple  as  to 
allow  of  the  greatest  and  most  easy  abuse. 
The  rule  with  the  conquerors  of  Americ» 
and  the  West-Indies  was,  that  the  con- 
queror installed  himself  as  governor  over 
whatever  territories  he  acquired.  This 
practice  was  not  the  result  merely  of  cir- 
cumstances and  usage,  but  appears  to 
have  been  recognized  as  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  Spain  before  a  single  rood  of  the 
new  territory  was  acquired.  Thus,  ex- 
cept in  special  cases,  success  and  promo- 
tion went  hand  in  hand.  The  Spanish 
monarchs  showed  their  gratitude  to  the 
captain  whose  sword  carved  out  new  em- 
pire by  confirming  his  authority  as  their 
representative  and  the  depositary  of  vice- 
regal power.  He  had  almost  all  the  pow- 
ers of  a  despotic  monarch.  He  gave 
away  lands  and  labor,  and  resumed  them. 
He  could  without  trouble  banish  a  tur- 
bulent man  or  behead  an  offensive  one. 
There  were  various  subordinate  officers 
whom  he  could  summon  to  his  counsels, 
and,  like  all  other  despots,  he  was  obliged 
to  consider  to  some  extent  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  those  who,  as  the  executive 
ministers  of  his  power,  might  combine  to 
oppose  or  incommode  it. 

When  a  government  had  become  too 
extensive  to  be  intrusted  to  a  single  per- 
son, or  when  there  appeared  to  be  suffi- 
cient reasons  of  another  kind,  the  usual 
practice  was  diverged  from,  and  the  con- 
quered territories  were  governed  by  avr 
diencias.  An  audiencia  was  in  effect  a 
committee  of  governors  with  a  president 
at  their  liead.  They  were  appointed  by 
the  reigning  monarch,  and,  like  the  gov- 
ernors, could  be  recalled  at  pleasure. 
The  audiencia  exercised  supreme  authori- 
ty. There  was  no  appeal  from  its  decision 
except  to  Spain,  and  in  special  cases,  not 
even  that.  It  Is  manifest  that  in  any  ca.<c, 
this  privilege  of  appeal  could  be  used  only 
at  great  inconvenience  and  great  cos^t, 
though  we  find  in  practice  that  it  was  re- 
sorted to  less  rarely  than  its  difficulty 
would  have  led  us  to  expect.  For  it  was 
not  only  a  resource  for  a  man  unjustly 
treated  or  illegally  sentenced,  but  it  was 
available  for  the  purposes  of  faction  and 
ambition.  When  a  govenior  or  an  au- 
diencia had  done,  or  intended  to  do, 
what  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  a 
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powerful  individaal,  or  of  a  nambcr  of  in- 
dividuals, the  expenses  of  a  deputation  to 
Spain  were  easily  subscribed,  and  their 
advocate  was  dispatched,  not  only  with 
carefully  prepared  instructions  but  with  an 
eloquent  purse.     It  is   one   of  the  evils 
which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  abso- 
lute government,  that  it  develops  and 
chives  free  scope  to  the  vices  of  favoritism. 
It  works  by  reports  over  which  no  checks 
can  be  effectual,  and  hence  in  no  small 
measure  proceeds  the  proverbial  corrup- 
tion of  courtiers.     They  are  corrupt,  and 
they  always  will  be  corrupt.    For  they 
are  supposed  to  have  the  ear  of  the  king. 
They  can  defend   or  destroy  by  insinua- 
tion alone.     A  timely  sneer  from  a  lord 
of  the  bedchamber,  an  astute  remark  from 
a  royal  fool,  an  impudent  lie  from  a  royal 
valet,  may  have,  and  often  has  had,  more 
practical  effect  than   the  deliberate  ver- 
dict of  a  council,  or  the  most  elaborate 
opinion  of  a  statesman.     Hence  it  is  only 
n  natural  result,  that  under  an  absolute 
government,  the  right  of  appeal  is  used 
oiilv  in  extreme  cases.     It  could  never  be 
unattended  by  danger ;  it  might  easily  re- 
sult in  making  bad  worse  ;  but  in  the  par- 
ticular case  in  question,  that  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  Spain,  the  danger  was  materially 
diminished,  and  was  once  or  twice  obviat- 
ed altogether  by  their  own  religiousness 
and  the  zeal  with  which  they  repeatedly 
sought  to  be  guided  by  the  largest  and 
completest  inquiry. 

It  will  be  noticed,  then,  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Spanish  conquest  in 
America  was  by  a  machinery  of  govern- 
ment which,  despite  all  checks  and  bal- 
ances, can  only  be  characterized  as  essen- 
tially despotic.  It  was  liable  to  flagrant 
abuse,  and  was  abused  accordingly,  though 
never  consciously  so  by  the  monarchs 
themselves.  Their  representatives,  more- 
over, were  always  chosen  with  much  care, 
though  sometimes  chosen  most  ill.  The 
auditors  were  in  some  cases  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  in  other  cases  were  all 
that  could  be  deplored.  But  the  work 
appointed  them  was  very  difficult.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  not  in  apology,  bat  in 
some  measure  of  extenuation,  that  both 
governors  and  auditors  sometimes  found 
themselves  encompassed  by  difficulties  of 
the  most  irksome  and  trying  description, 
and  requiring  from  him  who  would  sub- 
due them,  a  delicacy  of  tact  and  a  con- 
summate skill  in  management  which  an  in- 


dolent man  will  not  use,  and  which  an  in- 
ferior man  does  not  possess. 

But  governors  and  auditors  had,  to 
their  own  loss  and  the  world's  misfortune, 
one  infallible  resource — the  Hercules  task 
might  be  shirked.  Let  them,  if  they 
found  the  colonists  destroying  the  colony 
but  disposed  to  be  civil,  act  on  the  maxim 
Quieta  non  movere.  The  Indians,  at 
least,  would  give  them  no  trouble.  There 
was  no  court  of  appeal  for  them,  unless, 
possibly,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  all,  and 
even  there  the  Spaniards  could  ^et  it  all 
their  own  way  through  the  specihcs  of  the 
priests.  Then,  side  with  the  strongest ; 
back  the  winners ;  and  you,  governors 
and  auditors,  shall  not  only  be  well 
spoken  of  by  our  friends  and  correspond- 
ents in  Spain,  but  you  shall  exercise  with 
impunity  a  good  deal  of  tyranny  on  your 
own  account,  and  shall  be  favorably  re- 
ported at  court  for  your  politeness  and 
compliance. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  im- 
portant to  be  borne  in  mind.  That,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  great  distance  from 
the  mother  country,  and  of  the  compara- 
tive infrequency  and  difficulty  of  inter- 
course, the  Spanish  colonist  in  the  Indies 
often  contravened  the  most  express  orders 
of  the  monarch,  and  indulged  without 
fear  in  a  license  which  at  home  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  with  abhorrence,  and 
would  have  regarded  as  no  less  impious 
than  dangerous.  In  Spain  the  force  of  a 
royal  edict  was  unquestionable  and  irre- 
sistible. In  America  it  could  be  debated 
and  modified,  or  even  wholly  suppressed. 
Like  a  projectile  whose  maximum  veloci- 
ty is  generated  by  its  discharge,  it  tra- 
versed the  Atlantic  with  a  diminishing 
momentum  measured  by  its  progress  west 
of  the  Escurial,  and  when,  at  length  it 
alighted  in  Hispaniola  or  Cuba,  in  Mexico 
or  Fern,  it  sometimes  fell  to  the  ground 
impotent  alike  for  good  and  for  harm. 
Thus  were  the  wisest  measures  on  many 
occasions  frustrated,  and  the  worst  mea- 
sures on  more  than  one  occasion  pre- 
vented. 

These  things  remembered,  we  shall  be 
in  a  better  situation  for  inquiring  how  the 
conquered  nations  fared  at  the  hands  of 
their  conquerors.  It  is  clear  that  some- 
thing like  government  was  aimed  at ;  that 
the  Spaniards  at  home  had  no  idea  of 
Spaniards  abroad  behaving  after  the 
fashion  of  fillibusters  or  freebooters  ;  and 
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that  they  recognized  it  for  their  interest 
to  manage  with  some  appearance  of  firm* 
ness,  and  some  pretensions  to  prudence, 
their  new  possessions.  To  show  how  this 
system  worked,  and  what,  after  the  fullest 
trial,  were  the  results  it  produced,  we 
think  there  can  be  nothing  fairer  than  to 
concentrate  almost  the  whole  of  our  at- 
tention on  Hispaniola.  Our  account  of  it 
must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect,  though 
it  may  answer  its  purpose  notwithstand- 
ing. For  what  we  design  is  not  to  pre- 
sent a  history  or  description  of  that  island, 
but  to  show  what  the  Spaniards  did  with 
it  when  they  had  found  it. 

Hispaniola  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  the  course  of  his  first  voyage,  1492, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  him  for 
the  Spanish  monarchs  of  Castiile  and 
Leon.  Having  remained  there  some  time, 
and  having  "  found  such  good-will  and 
such  signs  of  gold,"  he  determined  to 
build  a  fort,  and  to  leave  in  it  a  garrison 
of  forty  men  as  a  nucleus  for  an  organized 
Spanish  colony.  He  built  it,  and  called 
it  La  Navidad.  The  poor  Indians  had 
been  most  profoundly  impressed  by  their 
new  friends,  by  their  dignified  and  mar- 
tial bearing,  by  their  splendid  apparel, 
their  wonderful  weapons,  their  shining 
armor,  their  devotions,  and  their  ships. 
The  Spaniards  were,  on  their  part,  no  less 
favorably  impressed  by  the  general  cha- 
racter  of  the  natives,  though  it  is  clear 
iheir  sentiments  were  mingled  with  a  sort 
of  proud  pity  and  disdainful  compassion. 
But  about  the  singular  amiability  of  the 
Indians  there  could  be  no  mistake.  Thev 
behaved  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
respect,  and  with  the  greatest  hospitality. 
Columbus  himself  was  quite  touched  to 
the  heart,  he  says,  and  from  reading  his 
account  we  think  he  had  good  reason  to 
be.  He  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  : 
"They  are  a  loving,  uncovctous  people, 
so  docile  in  all  things,  that  I  assure  your 
highnesses  I  believe  in  all  the  world  there 
is  not  a  better  people,  or  a  better  country ; 
they  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves, 
and  they  have  the  sweetest  and  gentlest 
way  of  talking  in  the  world,  and  always 
wilh  a  smile."  On  setting  out  for  Europe, 
Columbus  carried  with  him  nine  of  these 
Indians,  besides  various  specimens  of  pro- 
duce, and  laid  the  strictest  injunctions  on 
the  garrison  of  La  Navidad  that  they 
should  keep  together,  should  maintain  a 
considerate  and  becoming  conduct  to- 
wards the  natives,  and  "in  short,  make 


their  actions  comformable  to  the  idea 
(which  the  Indians  first  entertained  of 
them)  that  they  had  come  from  heaven." 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  we  all  know 
how  Columbus  was  received  with  accla* 
mations  that  startled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe  with  strangest  echoes. 
Here  were  truths  and  facts  stranger  than 
all  that  fiction  had  invented.  In  the  full- 
est sense  of  that  now  wom-down  phrase, 
it  was  felt  that  a  veritable  New  World 
had  been  made  known. 

A  Castilla  y  &  Leon 
Mudo  Nuebo  die  Colon. 

At  a  single  bound  Columbus  had  attained 
the  summit  of  fame  and  splendor.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  welcomed  him  with  the 
most  distinguished  honors  that  could  be 
awai*ded  to  a  subject  of  the  realm.  He 
rode  in  public  at  the  King's  side,  was 
served  at  table  as  a  grandee,  heard  Tt 
Deums  for  his  success,  and  was  saluted 
with  "  All  Hail."  His  nine  Indians,  whose 
wonder  and  awe  were  in  no  way  likely  to 
be  diminished  by  the  curiosity  they  ex- 
cited, or  by  the  splendid  pageants  with 
which  city  after  city  received  Columbus, 
were  treated  with  uniform  kindness,  and 
in  due  time  baptized.  Shortly  afterward 
one  of  them  died,  and  was,  we  arc  told  by 
the  Historiographer  Royal,  "  the  first  of 
that  nation,  according  to  pions  belief,  who 
entered  heaven."  It  will  be  well  to  re- 
member this.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
vantage we  may  find  it  hereafter,  we  shall 
find  it  important  here.  It  will  explain 
much  that  would  otherwise  remain  siuiply 
horrible  and  mysterious. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  nowadays,  that 
moral  and  religious  doctrines  of  a  strictly 
theoretical  character  have  no  influence 
upon  practice.  For  ourselves  we  can  only 
say  that  we  have  found  the  contrary,  and 
we  can  imagine  no  stronger  case  to  test 
such  a  doctrine  of  philosophy,  falsely  so- 
called,  than  the  behavior  of  Spain  to  His- 
panolia.  It  furnishes  an  unmistakable  vx- 
periment'um  crvcis.  For  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  fifteenth  century 
held,  as  it  professes  still  to  hold,  the  strict- 
ly theoretical  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace 
in  baptism ;  that  baptism  duly  administer- 
ed was  a  saving  ordinance,  an  efficacious 
sacrament.  The  pious  and  noble  Isabella 
of  truly  glorious  memory,  the  cautious 
Ferdinand,  and  the  devout  and  magnani- 
mous Columbus  believed  this  as  truly  and 
as  completely  as  they  believed  any  thing 
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soever.  They  were  not  like  some  timid 
imitators  of  our  own  day  who  make  so 
needlessly  obtrasive  a  profession  of  receiv- 
ing the  same  doctrine,  bat  who  append 
conditions  and  modifications  which  render 
it  logically  preposterous  and  practically 
inane.  They  believed  it  just  as  fully,  and, 
theory  as  it  was,  just  as  practically  as  they 
believed  that  fire  gave  heat,  or  water 
qnenched  thirst.  They  exhibited,  more- 
over, a  singular  example  of  self  consisten- 
cy. And  as  to  Columbus  in  particular, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  men, 
we  can  not  see  that  he  would  have  hesi- 
tated, or  that  he  ever  did  hesitate,  at  any 
thing  whatever  to  give  practical  effect  to 
his  creed.  He  was  not  self  contradictory, 
bat  only  rather  sternly  self-consistent, 
when  he  resorted  to  means  which  we, 
happening  to  hold  a  very  different  theory 
on  tbb  subject,  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  describing  as  cruelty  and  treachery  in 
order  to  capture  Indians  and  get  them 
converted. 

We  speak  of  this  somewhat  fully,  be- 
canse  it  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to 
see  that  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
Spanish  monarchs,  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  their  servants,  were  in  large  measure 
of  a  religious  character.  The  proof  of 
this  contained  in  these  ^volumes  is  mani- 
fold and  sufficient.  And  that  they  did 
things  which  we  and  our  readers  should 
characterize  as  being  very  irreligious,. is 
not  an  objection  relevant  to  the  fact,  but 
only  to  the  view  taken  of  the  fact.  Thus, 
when  Columbus  set  forth  on  his  second 
expedition,  he  carried  with  him  a  paper  of 
most  carefql  and  benevolent  instructions, 
in  which  he  is  specially  commanded  to  do 
what  his  own  heart  so  strongly  prompted, 
namely,  "to  labor  in  all  possible  ways 
to  bring  the  dwellers  in  the  Indies  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Catholic  faith." 
He  is  to  make  them  presents,  and  ^*to 
honor  them  much."  The  whole  armada 
he  commands  is  charged  to  deal  "  loving- 
ly" with  the  Indians.  And  "  if  by  chance 
any  peraon  or  persons  should  treat  the  In- 
dians ill,  in  any  way  whatever,  the  Admiral 
(Columbus)  is  to  chastise  such  illdoers 
severely." 

With  these  instructions  he  set  sail  again 
on  September  twenty  fifth,  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three.  He  had  seventeen 
ships,  with  colonists,  soldiers,  and  sailors, 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
a  body  of  ecclesiastics  specially  set  apart 
for  evangelistic  efforts  among  the  natives, 


and  under  the  direction  of  a  Father  Bull. 
On  his  arrival,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  Columbus  was  met  with  evil  tidings. 
It  appeared  that,  notwithstanding  his  most 
express  and  imperative  injunctions  to  the 
contrary,  the  garrison  at  La  Kavidad  had 
quarreled,  had  straggled  in  various  direc- 
tions over  the  country,  each  faction  choos- 
ing  for  itself,  had  behaved  with  unpro- 
voked license,  and  had  finally  been  set 
upon  by  a  hostile  chief,  (Cacique,)  Caon- 
ab6,  and  slain.  The  fort  itself  had  been 
burned. 

The  Spaniards  commenced  forthwith  to 
build  another  fort,  some  distance  east  of 
the  former  one,  and  resolved  that  it  was 
necessaiy  to  take  vengeance  on  Caona- 
bo.  Some  time  in  the  following  month, 
January,  1494,  Columbus  was  able  to  re- 
port that  things  were  again  getting  into 
shape,  and  he  writes  to  his  agent  in  Spain 
that  he  may  inform  their  Highnesses  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  the  new  colony. 
He  notifies,  among  other  things,  that  he 
has  ^'  sent  home  some  Indians  from  the 
Cannibal  Islands  as  slaves,  to  be  taught 
Castilian,  and  to  serve  afterward  as  inter- 
preters, that  so  the  work  of  conversion 
may  go  on."  He  supports  this  act  by 
weighty  arguments.  First:  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  rescue  these  Indians  from 
the  practice  of  cannibalism  ;  and,  second- 
ly, having  captured  them,  there  was  noth- 
ing easier  than  to  baptize  them,  ^^/or  so 
we  shall  gain  their  souls?^ 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  this  dispatch, 
he  suggests  in  the  plainest  manner  that  the 
more  of  these  Caribs,  or  cannibals,  were 
taken  the  better  it  would  be ;  and  that, 
'^  considering  what  quantities  of  live-stock 
and  other  things  are  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  colony,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  caravels  should  be  sent  each  year 
with  these  necessary  things,  and  the  car- 
goes be  paid  for  in  slaves  taken  from 
among  the  cannibals."  * 

Now,  if  we  remember  the  vast  differ- 
ences between  that  time  and  our  time ; 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unlaw- 
fulness of  slaveholding  had  never  been 
even  heard  of;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
slavery  was,  in  one  form  or  other,  common 
to  cotemporary  Europe,  and  had  been  al- 
most universal  in  a  revered  antiquity,  we 
shall  admit  that  it  greatly  redounds  to 
the  honor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to 
have  written,  in  answer  to  this  suggestion  . 

*  Helps,  bk.  ii.  ch.  2. 
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*'  As  regards  this  matter,  it  is  suspended 
for  the  present,  until  there  come  some 
other  way  of  doino^  it  there,  [that  is,  in 
the  Indies,]  and  let  the  admiral  write 
what  he  thinks  of  this/'  Yet  at  that 
very  time  the  finances  of  Spain  were  in 
an  embarrassed  condition,  and  their  High- 
nesses would  have  been  very  glad  of  the 
funds  which  might  in  this  way  have  been 
so  easily  raised. 

But  if  Columbus   appears  hero   in  a 
strikingly  unfavorable  li^ht,  he  is  still  not 
to  be  harshly  or  hastily  judged.    He  was 
undoubtedly  wrong.     His  proposal  was  in 
reality,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  to  in- 
augurate under  the  most  solemn  sanctions 
of  religion  and  of  eternity  itself,  a  system  of 
crime  and  misery,  of  cruelty,  torture,  and 
death,  such  as  no  history  parallels  and  no 
arguments  can  excuse.     Yet,  if  Columbus 
was  wrong,  it  was  because  the  whole  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  was  wrong.    If  that 
was  right,  he  was  right.    He  simply  pro- 
posed to  act  up  to  his  belief.     Grant  the 
premiss — it  is  only  an  abstract  doctrine 
—  and  the  practical    conclusion  is  one 
which  no  logic  can  assail    The  more  of 
them  were  taken  the  better.     Capture 
whole  ship-loads  of  them,  if  you  can. 
You  will  bo  doing  the  poor  wretches  a 
service  too  great  to  be  repaid  by  the  grat- 
itude of  a  life  !     You  will  be  conferring 
salvation  itself!     So  glorious  an  end  may 
well   excuse   a  little   strangeness  in  the 
means.    Don't  be  squeamish  about  a  little 
force ;  you  will  need  it.    And   what  if 
you  need  ten  times,  or  even  a  hundred 
times  as  much,  provided  only  the  object 
be  gained?    Never  mind,  then,   that  a 
few  of  these  Caribs  must  be  shot — that  a 
few  of  them  must  be  burned  alive  by  way 
of  impressing  the  rest  with  a  wholesome 
respect — that  some  of  their  women  will 
be  dishonored,  and  their  homes  laid  waste 
— capture   what  you  can !    Have  them 
duly  baptized  by  an  ordained  priest,  and 
your  cannibal  is  transformed  into  a  Chris- 
tian.   Those  limpid  drops  from  the  conse- 
crating hand  have  wrought  the  miracle 
of  miracles.    Regeneration  will,  we  admit, 
bo  reduced  to  a  process  of  mere  manufac- 
ture, and  can  be  carried  on  wholesale; 
but   what  of   that?    Heed  it  not;  for 
while  you  thus  encounter  reproach  for  the 
sake  of  the  Faith,  and  trample  on  your 
heart's  noblest  passions  in  obedience  to 
the  Church,  you  will  at  least  have  the  con- 
solations of  remembering  that  you  have 
been  a  distinguished  instrument  in  the 


salvation  of  souls,  that  you  have  rescued 
many  from  the  devouring  fire,  and — what 
is  not  to  be  despised  in  the  present  sub- 
lunary state — you  can  defray  all  expenses 
by  selling  your  converts  in  the  market- 
place, and  will  have  a  considerable  surplus 
over  and  above  I 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  1494,  Co- 
lumbus dispatched  an  expedition  of  four 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  one 
Margarite,  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
They  were  to  explore  the  country  and  to 
chastise  Caonabo.    They  were  more  than 
sufl!lcient  for  both  these  purposes,  if  they 
would  only  have  acted  like  men  in  their 
senses.     But  instead  of  doing  their  work, 
they  went  carelessly  straggling  over  the 
country.     "They  consumed  the  provisions 
of  the  poor  Indians,  astonishing  them  by 
their  voracious  appetites;  waste,  rapine, 
injury,  and  insult  followed  in  their  steps." 
Under  such  provocations  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  number  of  the  In- 
dians gathered  round  the  Spanirds  with 
hostile  intent.    Previously,  they  had  rev- 
erenced and  feared  them  as  superior  be- 
ings.   They  had  obeyed  them  with   all 
the  eagerness  of  dread.    They  had  sur- 
rendered almost  all  they  possessed,  and 
had  received  in  return  insolence  and  bru- 
trality.    They  passed  accordingly  from  a 
state  of  terror  to  a  state  of  recklessness 
and  despair,  and  but  for  the  return  of 
Columbus  from  a  voyage  among  the  adja- 
cent islands  and  seas,  the  Spanish  settle* 
ment  in  Hispaniola  would  probably  have 
been   once  more  swept    entirely    away. 
Various  hostile  acts  had,  however,  been 
already  committed,  and   several  of   the 
Spaniards  had  been  slain.    The  appear- 
ance of  Columbus  wrought  a  considerable 
change.      As  soon  as  ever  his    broken 
health  would  permit  it,  he  set  out  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  men,  determined 
to  give  battle  to  the  Indians.    The  so- 
called  battle  was  a  mere  slauo^hter  and 
rout.     Great  numbers  of  the  Indians  were 
captured,  and  four  more  shiploads  of  them 
were  at  once  sent  to  Spain  to  be  baptized 
and  sold  as  slaves. 

The  Cacique  Caonab6  was  still  at  large, 
so  there  was  another  battle,  in  which 
bloodhounds  took  part  with  horaes,  men, 
and  guns,  and  which  we  therefore  scarcely 
need  say  was  in  fact  only  a  less  frightful 
name  for  a  frightful  and  horrible  carnage. 
But  Caonabo  was  still  free;  and  open 
hostilities  having  left  him  untouched,  it 
was  resolved  to  try  what  could  be  dona 
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by  artifice.  A  fellow  named  Ojeda,  of 
email  stature  but  extraordinary  strength, 
and  of  no  despicable  ability  otherwise,  was 
sent  to  him  on  horseback,  with  peaceable 
offere  and  pleasant  words,  but  carrying 
with  him  some  gyves  and  manacles  of 
brass  and  steel  finely  wrought  and  highly 
polished.  He  found  the  chief  at  the  liead 
of  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  explained 
bis  errand.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
plot  and  its  carrying  out  we  quote  Mr. 
Helps,  having  only  to  add,  to  our  deep 
recTet,  that  the  author  of  it  was  said  to 
be  Columbus. 

"The  metals  of  Spain  were  prized  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  same  way  that  the  gold  of  the  Indies 
was  by  the  Spaniards.     Moreover,  amongst  the 
Indians  there  was  a  strange  rumor  of  talking 
brass,  that  arose  from  their  listening  to  the 
church  bell  at  Isabella,  [the  new  fort  and  settle- 
ment,] which,  summoning  the  Spaniards  to  mass, 
was  thought  by  the  simple  Indians  to  converse 
with  them.     Indeed,  the  natives  of  Hispaniola 
held  the  Spanish  metals  in  such  estimation, 
that  they  applied  to  them  an  Indian  word,  Tu- 
rey,  which  seems  to  have  signified  any  thing 
that  descends  from  heaven.     When,  therefore, 
Ojeda  brought  these  ornaments  to  Caonab6,  and 
told  bim  they  were  Biscayan  Turey,  and  that 
they  were  a  great  present  from  the  admiral,  and 
that  he  would  show  him  how  to  put  them  on, 
and  that  when  they  were  put  on,  Gaonab6 
should  set  bimself  on  Ojeda's  horse,   and  be 
shown  to  his  admiring  subjects  as,  Ojeda  said, 
the  kings  of  Spain  were  wont  to  show  them- 
selves to  theirs,  the  incautious  Indian  is  said  to 
have  fallen  entirely  into  the  trap.     Going  with 
Ojeda,  accompanied  only  by  a  small  escort,  to  a 
river  a  short  distance  from  his  main  encamp- 
racnt,  Caonab6,  after  performing  ablutions,  suf- 
fered the  crafty  young  Spaniard  to  put  the  hea- 
ven-descended fetters  on  him,  and  to  set  him  up- 
on the  horse.     Ojeda  himself  got  up  behind  the 
Indian  prince,  and  then  whirling  a  few  times 
round,  like  a  pigeon  before  it  takes  its  determined 
flight,  making  the  followers  of  Caonab6  imagine 
that  this  was  but  display,  they  all  the  while 
keeping  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  horse, 
an  animal  they  much  dreaded,  Ojeda  darted  off 
for  Isabella ;  and  after  great  fatigues,  now  keep- 
ing to  the  main  track,  now  traversing  the  woods 
in  order  to  evade  pursuit,  brought  Caonab6  bound 
into  the  presence  of  Columbus.   The  unfortunate 
Cacique  was  sent  to  Spain  in  order  to  be  judged 
there,  and  his  forces  were  afterward  put  to  flight 
by  a  troop  of  Spaniards  under  the  command 
of  this  same  Ojeda.     Some  were  killed ;  some 
taken  prisoners ;   some  fled  to  the  forests  and 
the  mountains;  some  yielded,  *  offering  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  Christians,  if  they 
would  allow  them  to  live  in  their  own  ways.*  *** 

Caonab6  and  his  people  tbus  subdued. 


•  Vol  i.  pp.  143-146. 


Columbus  took  occasion  to  order  a  tribute 
fi*om  the  whole  island.  It  was  thus  ar- 
ranged: "Every  Indian  above  fourteen 
years  old,  who  was  in  the  provinces  of 
the  mines,  [gold  mines  to  which  there 
had  been  a  'rush'  that  would  not  have 
discredited  San  Francisco  or  Ballarat,]  or 
near  to  those  provinces,  was  to  pay  every 
three  months  a  little  bell-full  of  gold  ;  all 
other  persons  [Indians]  in  the  island  were 
to  pay  at  the  same  time  an  arroba  of  cot- 
ton for  each  person."  In  lieu  of  discuss- 
ing the  humanity  or  the  policy  of  this 
imposition,  its  consistency  or  otherwise 
with  the  spirit  of  the  instrnctions  given 
by  their  Highnesses — ^in  all  which  respects 
it*  is  very  open  to  the  criticism  of  ex  post 
facto  wisdom — we  shall  only  say  that  it 
was  found  so  excessive  that  its  modifica- 
tion became  compulsory.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  government,  the  admiral  com- 
muted the  tribute  of  several  of  the  subject 
villages  for  personal  seiTice.  They  were 
ordered  to  make,  and,  having  made,  to 
work,  the  fiirms  of  all  the  Spaniards  who 
had  been  wise  enough  to  prefer  agricul- 
ture to  gold-digging. 

Meanwhile,  dissensions  had  arisen 
among  the  Spaniards  themselves.  They 
had  got  the  booty,  and  a  magnificent 
booty  it  was,  and  ^vere  now  quarreling 
over  the  division.  In  one  case  these  dis- 
sensions issued,  under  a  leader  named 
Roldan,  in  open  revolt  against  the  estab- 
lished government  of  the  island. 

The  Indians  also  had  too  many  masters, 
and  too  much  work  and  suffering,  to  be 
very  good  servants.  At  the  mines,  in 
particular,  their  usage  was  revolting  and 
barbarous  to  the  highest  degree.  War 
was  made  on  such  of  them  as  remained  in 
freedom,  on  various  pretexts  and  in  va- 
rious parts ;  while,  in  those  districts  which 
had  been  already  subdued,  they  were  con- 
tinually ground  down,  and  perishing  under 
their  haughty  and  ruthless  oppressors.  It 
is  related  of  them  that  they  fell  into  the 
most  hopeless  despondency.  These  hea- 
venly visitants  of  theirs,  with  their  gun- 
powder and  mail,  their  bloodhounds  and 
horses,  had  changed  their  beautiful  and 
prosperous  home  into  a  veritable  hell. 
Accordingly,  they  would  neither  sow  nor 
reap,  nor  work  the  mines.  The  simple 
fact  is,  they  were  crushed  and  heart-bro- 
ken. Then,  of  course,  they  were  brutally 
ill-used  by  way  of  making  them  light- 
hearted  ^and  laborious.  But,  alas  !  they 
I  were  many  of  them  beyond  the  reach  ot 
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either  wrath  or  compassion,  for  they  ^^dicd 
in  great  numbers  of  hunger,  sickness,  and 
misery." 

As  our  concern  is  with  Columbus  only 
so  far  as  he  was  connected  with  the  con- 
quest and  its  administration,  we  shall  not 
stay  to  moralize  over  the  revolution  in  his 
fortunes  which  at  this  time  took  place. 
His  services  were  ill-requited.  He  had 
not,  indeed,  governed  Hispaniola  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  if  the  Spanish  colonists  had  not 
been  his  and  their  own  worst  enemies,  he 
would  at  least  have  governed  it  much 
better  than  he  did.  He  was  superseded, 
in  1500,  by  a  hard  and  narrow-minded 
man,  of  some  virtue  but  deficient  sense, 
named  Bobadilla.  During  one  year  Bo- 
bad  ilia  did  all  the  mischief  he  could, 
though  giving  satisfaction  to  the  colonists, 
and  was  then  superseded  by  Ovando. 

Duiing  Ovando's  govomraent,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  party  of  Spaniards  was  sent 
to  a  district  in  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island,  called  Higuey,  for  a  supply  of 
bread.  With  the  Indians  of  these  parts 
there  had  always  been  maintained  what 
appeared  to  be  friendly  relations,  and 
when  the  party  came  for  bread,  the  good 
Cacique  ordered  the  promptest  supplies 
to  be  furnished,  and  went  about  with  a 
stick  in  his  hand  hastening  and  superin- 
tending the  preparations  of  his  men : 

**  The  Spaniards  were  looking  on :  one  of  them 
had  his  dog  with  him,  and  the  animal  was  wild 
to  get  at  the  Cacique.  The  Spaniard  could 
hardly  hold  it  in ;  and,  unfortunately,  happened 
to  remark  to  a  comrade  standing  by  him  : 
*  What  a  thing  it  would  be  if  we  were  to  set  the 
dog  at  him.'  His  friend  in  jest  said,  *  At  him  I' 
(tomalOf)  thinking  that  the  Spaniard  could  cer- 
tiinly  restrain  the  dog.  But,  with  this  encour- 
agement, it  burst  from  its  master,  rushed  on  the 
Cacique,  and  killed  him  in  a  manner  hideous  to 
Ihink  of.  The  adjacent  province  rose  in  arms, 
and  it  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  the 
mariners  whom  Ovando  sent  to  found  his  new 
colony  of  Puerto  de  Plata,  touched  at  a  spot  near 
to  that  where  the  above  transaction  took  place, 
the  natives  should  have  considered  them  as  in- 
vaders, and  have  attacked  them  accordingly.  In 
the  conflict  that  ensued  nine  Spaniards  were 
killed,  and  the  news  of  their  slaughter  being 
brought  to  the  Governor,  he  ordered  war  to  be 
declared — war,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the 
time,  '  of  fire  and  blood.'  From  idl  the  Spanish 
citadels  forces  were  sent,  under  various  cap- 
tains, and  a  certain  Juan  de  Esquivel  was  named 
captain-general  of  the  force,  which  amounted 
to  four  hundred  men.  On  the  arrival  of  this 
force  in  Higuey,  the  province  of  Hispaniola  ad- 
jacent to  the  island  of  Saoua,  and  which  had 


been  ooncerned  in  the  original  revolt,  the  Indi- 
ans seem  to  have  behaved  with  sufficient  brav- 
ery; but  finding  that  their  naked  bodies  and 
childish  weapons  could  in  no  way  contend  with 
well-clad,  well-armed  men,  they  soon  abandoned 
open  fighting  and  fled  to  the  forests.  From  a 
war  it  ded^encrated  into  a  hunt  Many  of  the 
Indians  who  were  taken  had  both  their  hands 
cut  oflf,  and  were  told  by  the  Spaniards  to  carry 
those  letters  to  their  lords,  meaning  that  they 
should  show  what  mutilation  they  had  suffered, 
in  order  that  it  might  inspire  general  terror. 
Nor  was  it  only  by  twos  or  threes  that  they  suf- 
fered :  on  one  occasion  six  or  seven  hundred 
prisoners  were  put  to  the  sword  at  once.  Har^ 
assed  in  every  way,  the  poor  Indians  at  last 
sought  to  make  terms ;  and  it  was  agreed  that, 
as  a  condition  of  peace,  they  should  construct 
in  their  territory  a  great  manufactory  of  casabi 
bread  for  the  Spaniards.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  required  to  come  with  the  bread  to 
St  Domingo,  which  service  they  were  very  glad 
to  avoid."  * 

Thus  was  provoked,  and  thus  was  sub- 
dued, what,  in  the  dispatches  home,  was 
called  the  revolt  of  Higuey.  The  reader 
will  excuse  us  if  we  leave  it  without  com- 
ment. 

In  1503,  the  partisans  of  the  turbulent 
and  infamous  Roldan,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  a  sedi- 
tion against  the  established  government, 
chose  to  establish  themselves  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Anacaona,  Queen  of  Xaragua. 
They  lived  in  the  utmost  license,  and  mode 
themselves  intolerable. 

In  their  polity  and  language,  their  in- 
telligence and  character,  the  subjects  of 
Queen  Anacaona  are  reported  to  have 
been  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  island. 
It  appears  to  us  to  do  them  no  discredit, 
but  only  honor,  that  between  them  and 
their  new  neighbors — most  of  whom  were 
sheer  scoundrels,  men  who,  to  use  the 
emphatic  phrase  of  Columbus,  "  did  not 
deserve  water  from  God  or  maq  " — diffi- 
culties should  have  been  unavoidable.  As 
rebels,  these  Spaniards  were  not  kindly 
looked  on  by  the  Governor  or  his  ofKcers, 
and  they  knew  it.  They  were  wishful  to 
devise  something  which  might  be  taken 
as  a  set-off  against  former  offenses,  and 
give  them  a  title  to  the  favorable  conside- 
ration of  Ovando.  They  informed  him, 
accordingly,  that  the  Indians  of  Xaragua 
intended  to  rebel.  Well  knowing  that  no- 
thing could  save  them,  if  once  detected  in 
this  heinous  fabrication,  they  labored  to 
make  their  case  both  grave  and  plausible, 

Vol.  L  pp.  193,  194. 
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and  so  far  snooeeded,  that  Ovando  set  out 
wiih  speed  at  the  head  of  seventy  horse 
and  three  hundred  foot  for  the  scene  of 
anticipated  danger. 

"Anacaona,  who  had  probnhly  some  suspi- 
cion of  his  intentions,  summoned  all  her  feuda- 
tories around  her,  *  to  do  honor  *  to  him,  when 
she  beard  of  his  coming.  She  went  out  to  meet 
Orando  with  a  concourse  of  her  suhjects,  and 
the  same  festivities  of  singing  and  dancing  as  in 
former  days  she  had  adopted  when  she  went  to 
receive  the  Adelanto,  [the  Admiral,  Golumhus.] 
Yarious  pleasures  and  amusements  were  pro- 
Tided  for  the  strangers,  and  probahly  Anacaona 
thought  she  had  succeedea  in  soothing  and 
pleasing  this  severe-looking  Governor  as  she 
had  done  the  last  But  the  former  followers  of 
Roldan  were  about  the  Governor,  telling  him 
that  there  certainly  was  an  insurrection  at  hand ; 
that  if  he  did  not  look  to  it  now,  and  suppress 
it  at  once,  the  revolt  would  be  far  more  difficult 
to  quell  when  it  did  break  out  Thus  they  ar- 
gued, using  all  those  seemingly  wise  arguments 
of  wickedness  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  originated  and  perpetuated  treachery. 
Ovando  listened  to  these  men  ;  indeed,  he  must 
have  been  much  inclined  to  believe  them,  or  he 
would  hardly  have  come  all  this  way.  He  was 
now  convinced  that  an  insurrection  was  in- 
tended. 

**  With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he  ordered, 
that  on  a  certain  Sunday  after  dinner,  all  the 
cavalry  should  get  to  horse,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
tournament  The  infantry,  too,  he  caused  to  be 
ready  for  action.  He  himself,  a  Tiberius  in  dis- 
sembling, went  to  play  at  quoits,  and  was  dis- 
turbed by  his  men  coming  to  him  and  begeing 
him  to  look  on  at  their  sports.  The  poor  Indian 
queen  hurried  with  the  utmost  simplicity  into 
the  snare  prepared  for  her.  She  told  the  Gov- 
ernor that  her  Caciques,  too,  would  like  to  see 
this  tournament,  upon  which,  with  demonstra- 
tions of  pleasure,  he  bade  her  come  with  all  her 
Caciques  to  his  quarters,  for  he  wanted  to  talk 
to  them,  intimating,  as  I  conjecture,  that  he 
would  explain  the  festivity  to  them.  Mean- 
while, he  gave  his  cavalry  orders  to  surround 
the  building ;  he  placed  Uie  infantry  at  certain 
commanding  positions ;  and  told  his  men  that 
when,  in  talking  with  the  Caciques,  he  should 
place  his  hand  upon  the  badge  of  knighthood 
which  hung  upon  his  breast,  they  should  rush 
io,  and  bind  the  Caciques  and  Anacaona.  It 
fell  out  as  he  had  planned.  All  these  deluded 
Indian  chiefs  and  their  queen  were  secured. 
She  alone  was  led  out  of  Ovando's  quarters, 
which  were  then  set  fire  to,  and  all  the  chiefs 
burnt  alive.  Anacaona  was  afterward  hanged, 
and  the  province  was  desolated.**  * 

We  shall  not  trust  ourselves  to  add 
any  thing  to  this,  except  the  information 
that  Ovaudo's  next  act  was  to  found  a 

•  Vol  i.  pp.  20ft-208. 


town  in  Xaragna  for  the  followers  of  Rol* 
dan  to  inhabit ;  and  that,  in  honor  of  his 
recent  triumph,  he  called  it  Za  Villa  de 
la  Vera  Paz— The  City  of  the  True 
Peace,  and  that  the  armti  assigned  to  it 
were  a  rainbow  and  a  cross,  with  a  dove 
bearing  the  olive  branch  1 

Recurring  to  Higuey,  we  find  that  the 
Spaniai-ds  continued  to  indulge  themselves 
in  these  parts  in  all  the  license  of  the  \iU 
most  tyranny  combined  with  the  utmost 
barbarity.  They  loved  to  provoke  the 
natives  to  resentment,  because  they  loved 
to  quench  resentment  in  blood.  There 
was  no  diabolical  wickedness  and  no  im- 
piety which  they  did  not  practice,  and  in 
which  they  did  not  take  pains  even  to  ap- 
pear to  delight.  Upon  many  they  wreaked 
such  extravagance  of  cruelty  that  suicide 
became  common  and  popular.  The  cut* 
ting  off  of  their  captives'  hands,  and  then 
sending  them  home  mutilated  and  help- 
less, continued  to  be  a  favorite  mode  of 
spreading  terror.  But  the  Spaniards  were 
devout  as  w*ell  as  bloody,  zealous  no 
less  than  devilish.  On  one  occasion,  ac- 
cordingly, they  hung  up,  "in  reverence 
of  Christ  our  Lord  and  his  twelve  Apos- 
tles,'' thirteen  captured  Indians  at  such  a 
bight  that  their  feet  could  but  just  touch 
the  ground,  and  they  then  used  them  "  as 
dumb  figures  to  try  their  swords  upon ;" 
which,  lest  any  gentle  reader  should  hap- 
pen not  to  know  its  meaning,  we  must  in- 
form her,  is  a  shorter  way  of  saying  that 
these  thirteen  Indians,  hanged  "  in  honor 
of  Christ  our  Lord  and  his  twelve  Apos- 
tles," were  hewed  to  pieces  by  the  Span- 
iards with  the  several  strokes,  seven  in 
number,  practiced  in  the  exercise  of  the 
broadsword.  "All  this,"  exclaims  Las 
Casas,  ".I  saw  with  my  bodily  mortal 
eyes."  ♦ 

It  not  will  be  wondered  at  that,  under  a 
statesmanship  so  monstrous  and  brutal  as 
that  which  openly  directed  and  approved, 
or  which  was  unable  to  prevent  such 
crimes  as  those  we  have  described,  the 
native  population  of  Hispaniola  was  found 
to  be  rapidly  diminishing.  But  in  truth, 
the  really  worst  part  of  that  statesman- 
ship we  have  lefl  unnoticed.  If  the  dis- 
tricts which  had  been  subdued  in  cruel 
and  unnecessary  war,  had  only  been  regu- 
lated with   any  thing  like  decency  and 

*  Helps,  vol.  i.  bk.  iii.  ch.  pp.  200.  For  otlier  in- 
stances of  equal  barbarity,  see  Las  Casas,  Mr.  Helps, 
and  other  historians,  passim. 
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common-sense  after  they  had  been  de- 
clared at  peace,  the  losses  by  slaughter 
and  by  accidental  famine  would  have  been 
supplied  in  less  than  a  dozen  years.  But 
when  we  add  to  all  other  mismanagement 
the  circumstances  that  all  the  native  pop- 
ulation, utterly  untrained  for  labor,  was 
distributed  among  the  settlers  to  work 
either  their  farms  or  their  mines — that, 
whatever  form  that  distribution  assumed, 
there  was  not  any  form  of  it  which  was 
other  than  an  unmitigated  slavery — that 
the  Indians  were  over-worked,  over-driven, 
and  under-fed,  or,  as  frequently  happened, 
absolutely  starved  to  death  —  that  any 
more  humane  Spaniard  who  tried  to  be- 
friend them  became  a  marked  man  for  the 
shafts  of  malice,  and  libel,  and  fraud — that 
it  was  not  made  any  one's  proper  business 
and  obvious  interest  to  sec  that  the  Indians 
were  justly  treated  and  not  wantonly 
beaten,  plundered,  insulted,  and  slain — it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  say  that  not  only 
did  the  native  population  of  Ilispaniola 
diminish,  but  that  it  was  unavoidable  it 
should  continue  to  diminish. 

This  began  at  length  to  tell  visibly  to 
the  injury  of  the  Spaniards.  IIow  should 
they  repair  it?  By  humanity,  manage- 
ment, thrifc  ?  Nay  ;  that  process  would 
require  time,  and,  yet  more,  it  would  re- 
quire a  complete  revolution  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  natives.  There  was  a  shorter 
method  ready  to  their  hand.  In  1507, 
they  reported  to  King  Ferdinand  that  the 
number  of  Indians  in  Hispaniola  had  ma- 
terially decreased ;  that  the  Lucayan  Is- 
lands, a  group  to  the  north  of  Cuba, 
"  were  full  of  Indians,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  action  to  bring  them  to 
Hispaniola  *  in  order  that  they  might  en- 
joy the  preaching  and  political  customs  ' 
which  the  Indians  in  Hispaniola  enjoyed. 
Besides,"  it  was  added,  "  they  might  as- 
sist in  getting  gold,  and  the  King  bo  much 
served."  The  royal-hearted  Isabella  was 
no  longer  by  her  husband^s  side  to  tell 
him  what  this  information  and  these  sui;- 
gestions  really  amounted  to.  She  had 
died  in  November,  1504,*  hastened  to  her 
grave  by  the  tidings,  received  three  or 
four  months  earlier,  of  the  shocking  treat- 
ment of  Anacaona  and  her  chiefs.    And 

•  We  Bzvr  her  coffin  a  few  summers  ago,  covered 
with  silk  velvet,  well  preserved  in  the  marble  mauso- 
learn  under  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Granada  in 
Spain.  It  lies  beside  the  coffins  of  Ferdinand,  Phi- 
lip and  his  queen,  their  children. — Editob  £ci.sc- 

TIC. 


in  losing  Isabella  the  Indians  had  lost 
their  best  friend.  Ferdinand  granted  the 
license  to  import  the  Lucayans,  and  wo 
may  be  sure  it  was  quickly  enough  acted 
on,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  so  decidedly 
missionary  a  spirit  as,  from  the  language 
of  the  application,  we  might  have  felt  at 
liberty  to  expect.  Mr.  Helps  well  re- 
minds us  that  San  Salvador,  the  land  first 
seen  by  Columbus,  was  one  of  these  same 
Lucayan  Islands,  and  we  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  it  peculiarly  shocking,  that,  of 
all  others,  this  should  have  been  the  spot 
on  which  was  perpetrated  the  atrocity 
now  to  be  recorded. 

'*The  first  Spaniards  who  went  to  entrap 
these  poor  Lucayans,  did  it  in  a  way  that  brings 
to  mind  the  old  proverb  of  *  seething  a  kid  in  ite 
mother^s  milk ' — for  they  told  the  simple  poople 
that  they  had  come  from  the  heaven  of  their 
forefathers,  where  these  forefathers,  and  all 
whom  the  Indians  had  loved  in  life,  wcro  now 
drinking  in  the  delights  of  heavenly  case  :  and 
the  good  Spaniards  would  convey  the  Lucayan k 
to  join  their  much-loved  ancestors,  who  had 
gone  thither.  We  may  fancy  how  the  more 
simple  amongst  them,  lone  women  and  those 
whofelt'this  life  to  be  somewhat  dreary,  crowd- 
ed round  the  ships  which  were  to  tako  them  to 
the  regions  of  the  blest* 

"  This  hideous  pretense  of  the  Spaniards  di<l 
its  work ;  but  there  were  other  devices,  not 
mentioned  to  us,  which  were  afterward  adopted, 
and  the  end  was,  that  in  five  years  forty  thou* 
sand  of  these  deluded  Lucayans  were  carried  to 
Hispaniola.''t 

But  notwithstanding  these  successive 
attempts  to  recruit  its  numbers,  the  native 
population  of  Hispaniola  continued  to  di- 
minish. We  confess  to  thinking  the  ut  er 
ineptitude  of  the  remedy  almost  as  dis- 
graceful as  the  remedy  itself,  or  the  con- 
duct which  had  made  it  needful.     There 


*  '*I  picture  to  myself  some  sad  Indian,  not  with- 
out hiH  doubts  of  these  Spanish  inducements,  but 
willing  to  take  the  chance  of  regaining  the  lored 
past,  and  saying,  like  the  King  Arthur  of  a  beautiful 
modem  poem  to  his  friend  Sir  Belvidere  upon  the 
shore: 

*^  *  I  am  going  a  long  way 

With  these  thou  seest if  indeed  I  go — 

(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Or  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-mcadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-Iawna 
And  bowery  ho!lows  crowned  with  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  mo  of  my  grievous  wound.'  " 

Alfred  Tennvsox:  Morie  d'Arthu\  -i.  16 
f  Vol.  i.  pp.  224,  226. 
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h  DO  language  wliich  could  adequately 
describe  either  the  infatuation  or  the  cri- 
minality of  Spain.  It  was  surely  not  by 
the  descent  ot  armed  pirates  on  the  inno- 
cent Lncayans  that  the  evils  of  an  organ- 
ized and  ruthless  destruction  could  be 
met  and  counteracted.  A  Bond-street 
ii^ambler  might  as  well  attempt  to  repair 
ills  shattered  fortune  by  stopping  car- 
riages in  Pall  Mall,  and  presenting  the 
usual  alternative  of  money  or  life.  A  city 
being  decimated  by  the  plague  might  as 
well  seek  to  recruit  its  numbers  by  send- 
ing the  press-gang  into  the  surrounding 
country  to  crowd  all  the  inhabitants  into 
its  already  over-crowded  streets.  If  the 
gambling  highwayman  is  not  shot  on  the 
spot,  he  has  only  deferred  for  a  day  or 
t^vD  a  fate  which  will  be  aggravated  by 
the  crimes  which  have  for  the  moment 
slaved  it  off.  The  besotted  city  has  done 
110  more  than  gather  victims  to  augment 
the  virulence  of  the  pestilence,  and  hasten 
its  doom.  What  was  needed  by  the 
gambler  was  thorough  reformation. 
What  was  needed  by  the  city  was,  fire, 
air,  and  water,  rightly  used — nature's  own 
s^mitary  couimissioners.  What  was  need- 
ed by  Hispaniola  was  a  wise  statesman- 
ship, exercising  power  and  affording  pro- 
tection,  By  such  means,  and  by  such 
means  alone,  could  the  devastation  have 
been  staid.  How  far  that  statesmanship 
was  wanting ;  how  far  the  plain  admoni- 
tions of  impending  calamity  led,  or  did 
not  lead,  to  measures  of  prevention,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  figures. 
We  have  only  to  bog  for  them  the  atten- 
tion they  require,  in  order  that  the  facts 
ihey  denote  may  not  be  wholly  unrecog- 
nized. 

In  1492,  the  year  of  its  discovery,  the 
population  of  Hispaniola  is  reckoned  by 
Las  Casas  to  have  amounted  to  3,000,- 
000 ;  by  the  Licentiate  Zuazo  it  was 
reckoned  at  1,130,000.  For  safety,  we 
accept  the  lower  estimate,  1,130,000.  By 
1508,  the  year  in  which  the  first  Lucayans 
arrived,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  allowing  for  all  ordinary  casualties,  it 
would  have  amounted  to  at  least  1,700,000. 
Inquiring  for  the  fact,  we  find  that  it 
amounted  to  only  70,000  !  Thus,  in  ad- 
dition to  putting  aside  the  operation  of 
those  laws  by  which  populations  grow, 
there  remain  to  be  accounted  for  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years'  administi'ation,  1,060,- 
000  souls  !  In  a  very  short  time  after  this 
the  Indians  amounted  to  only  40,000.    In 


1514,  notwithstanding  the  importation  of 
the  40,000  Lucayans,  the  whole  Indians 
of  the  island  did  not  exceed  14,000  I  To 
him  who  has  ears  to  hear,  these  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  Thus,  at  the  end 
of  tlie  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  was  it  done  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  ;  and  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  this  nineteenth  century,  the 
descendants  of  these  same  Spaniards,  like 
them  in  religion,  like  them  in  avarice  and 
pride,  but  unlike  them  in  being  the  sub- 
jects of  a  decrepit  government  and  a 
profligate  queen,  have  obtained  treach- 
erous possession  of  the  eastern  half  of 
this  same  island  of  Hispaniola,  now  called 
Ilayti.  They  have  seized  on  Dominica, 
which  includes  Higuey  and  some  other 
districts  ;  they  demand  the  whole,  and 
are  calling  on  the  governments  of  Europe 
and  America  to  admit  the  justice  of  their 
chiim  I  A  sufiicient  answer  ought  to  be 
found  in  their  scandalous  maladministra- 
tion in  the  past.  We  devoutly  trust  that 
their  claim  will  be  treated  according  to  its 
mei-its — ^namely,  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion, as  an  insult  to  the  understandings 
and  the  morality  of  civilized  men.* 

But,  returning  to  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  is  proper  to  remind 
our  readers  of  what  we  have  said  on  a 
previous  page,  on  the  comparative  eflBcacy 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Spanish  Court  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies.  We  do  not,  in- 
deed, plead  this  in  excuse,  but  only  in. 
palliation.  We  believe  that,  in  strict  just- 
ice, or  in  any  thing  within  a  hundred 
leagues  of  justice,  the  case  admits  of  no 
excuse ;  for,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
write,  Spain  was  neither  harassed  by  for- 
eign wars  nor  torn  by  intestine  feuds.  She 
had  rest  even  from  the  Moors,  Granada 
Itself  having  been  added  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  There  was  no  longer  a  jealous 
nobility  in  possession  of  power  so  inordin- 
ate that,  by  the  least  skillful  combination, 
the  monarch  could  be  thwarted,  and  his 
government  crippled.  There  was  no  long- 
er even  the  ancient  disadvantage  involved 
in  the  independence  on  each  other  of  Cas- 
tille  and  Arragon.  And  though  it  is  true 
that  somehow  the  royal  treasurers  contriv- 
ed always  to  have  the  finances  in  an  em- 
barrassed condition,  and  that,  except  on 

•  Since  this  article  was  written,  it  has  given  us  much 
satisfaction  to  see  that  Lord  Brougham  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Peers  to  these  proceedings, 
and  that  he  took  the  same  grouad  for  his  objectioDB 
as  is  taken  nborc. 
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state  occasions  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  was  distinguished  for  the  modesty 
and  economy  of  its  appearance,  yet  there 
can  be  no  apology  for  the  wretched  mis- 
management ana  blundering  which  made 
it  needful  to  view  the  Spanish  conquest 
in  America  as  a  sort  of  a  royal,  commer- 
cial, and  religious  speculation.  In  fact, 
also,  the  speculation  was  an  extremely  bad 
one — ^it  did  not  bring  adequate  returns 
in  money,  in  converts,  or  in  national 
greatness. 

But,  ader  so  much  that  is  painful,  it  is 
with  no  small  pleasure  that  our  eyes  rest 
on  the  whitening  sails  of  the  ships  which, 
in  1510,  made  the  port  of  St.  Domingo 
with  a  company  of  Dominican  monks.  So 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  out,  the 
monks  who  sailed  under  Father  Bull  nev- 
er did  nny  thing  at  all.  The  Dominicans 
under  Pedro  de  Cordova,  their  vicar,  came 
in  earnest.  Their  object  was  to  spread 
civilization  and  Christianity.  No  sooner 
did  they  find  themselves  in  the  new  coun- 
try than  they  increased  the  severity  of 
their  already  stringent  rules,  and  amidst 
the  general  hardness  of  living,  felt  it 
right  not  only  to  go  without  the  ordinary 
luxuries  which  to  most  of  us  are  necessa- 
ries, but  to  content  themselves  with  short 
supplies  of  the  poorest  food.  The  zeal 
with  which  they  addressed  themselves  to 
their  work  soon  informed  them  of  a  state 
of  things  which  it  had  long  been  the  inter- 
est of  the  colonists  to  conceal.  They  saw 
what  they  never  would  have  been  able  to 
credit  on  any  testimony  but  that  of  per- 
sonal knowledge.  They  were  horrified 
and  struck  dumb.  But  by  and  by  the 
power  of  speech  returned,  and  they  re- 
solved to  use  it.  After  days  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  they  determined  on  presenting 
an  unanimous  protest.  A  discourse  which 
embodied  the  opinions  of  the  college, 
some  twelve  or  fifleen  in  all,  was  drawn 
up,  and  each  man  signed  it.  They  then 
selected  Brother  Antonio  Montesino  to 
preach  it  on  the  Sunday  following.  A 
very  innocent  device  led  to  the  atten- 
dance of  an  unusually  large  and  infi>uen- 
tial  congregation.  The  colonists  were  at 
first  dismayed  at  the  sublime  audacity  of 
the  prenoher,  and  then  they  passed  to  in- 
dignation and  wrath.  A  deputation  of  re- 
monstrants appeared  at  the  little  hut  of  a 
monastery  in  the  afternoon,  and  said  some 
very  strong  things  ;  in  answer  to  which 
it  was  promised,  at  the  end  of  a  lengthy 


interview,  that  the  matter  should  be 
touched  upon  again  on  the  following  Sun- 
day. Antonio  nreached  again,  and  not 
only  touched  on  the  topic,  bn.t  gave  a  vig- 
orous specimen  of  the  "  free  handling"  of 
it.  The  large  congregation  had  expected 
an  apology  and  recantation  ;  they  were 
not  only  disappointed,  but  almost  infuria- 
ted ;  as,  indeed,  knowing  what  were  their 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  what  were 
those  of  Father  Antonio,  we  can  not  much 
wonder  they  should  have  been.  The  col- 
onists felt  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
any  further  remonstrance  at  the  monaste- 
ry, and  resolved  to  complain  to  the  King. 
The  oontrovensy  which  followed  was  ex- 
tremely interesting ;  but  having  no  space 
to  detail  it,  we  will  only  say  that  it  led  to 
the  bringing  of  the  grievances  of  the  In- 
dians before  the  Court  of  Spain  for  the 
first  time  in  a  public  manner,  and  that  it 
gave  occasion  to  the  first  attempt  at  le- 
gislation to  remove  such  grievances. 

We  have  now  given  as  full  an  account 
of  the  conquest  and  administration  of  His- 
paniola  as  we  can  possibly  find  room  for. 
It  is  fragmentary  and  imperfect,  but  it  ia 
still  composed  of  fragments  such  as  the 
intelligence  of  the  reader  may  combine 
into  a  sufficiently  just  conception  of  tbe 
whole. 

The  Spanish  administration  had  by  this 
time  had  a  fair  trial.  We  have  looked  at 
its  chief  results  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
of  government.  We  think  that  what 
good  it  had  effected,  when  the  Domini- 
cans' protest  had  produced  the  Law  of 
Burgos,  in  1512  was  likely  to  remain  ; 
and  that  the  evil  it  had  done  it  was  too 
late  effectually  to  repair.  What  are  the 
palpable  and  undeniable  results  ? — that 
the  native  population  of  the  island  had  all 
but  perished ;  that  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves were  most  of  them  corrupted  and 
degraded,  and  many  of  them  almost  im- 
bruted ;  that  the  religion  they  had  been 
so  specially  enjoined  to  teach  had  been 
openly  betrayed  ;  and  that,  besides  having 
frequently  to  endure  great  sufferings  from 
their  own  follies,  the  Spaniards  were  to 
Hispaniola  itself  every  thing  short  of  an 
absolute  and  unmitigated  curse. 

We  have  said  so  much  about  one  con- 
quest and  its  administration — ^not  indeed 
by  inadvertence,  but  design — that  at  the 
other  conquests  and  their  administration 
we  have  scarcely  time  even  to  glance^  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  mention  a  few  of 
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them,  premising  only  that,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  maxim  holds  to  its  foliest 
extent,  JEbs  uno  diace  omnes. 

Soon  afler  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  Hispaniola,  yarious  expeditions  sailed 
from  it  in  quest  of  new  adventures  and 
new  territory.  Among  them  was  one  in 
1404,  under  the  command  of  Ojeda,  the 
man  who  entrapped  Caonabo.  He  disco- 
vered Venezuela  and  the  Pearl  Coast,  in- 
cluding the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  skirted 
the  whole  northern  shore  of  South- Amer- 
ica, from  Cape  de  Vela  in  the  west  to  the 
extremity  of  Surinam  in  the  south-east. 

Another  captain,  named  Nicuesa,  tak- 
ing Cape  de  Vela  as  a  starting-point,  and 
sailing  west,  discovered  Darien  and  Pana- 
md.  Thus  was  another  vast  extent  of 
country  added  to  the  overgrown  empire 
of  Spain.  Wo  have  a  right  to  inquire 
what  she  did  with  it  ?  We  can  not  enter 
further  into  facts  and  details,  and  are  not 
disposed  to  take  blame  if  we  are,  as  we 
confess  to  be,  weary  and  disgusted  with 
details  so  barbarous,  so  brutal,  so  bloody. 
The  needful  particulars  are  at  the  service 
of  any  one  who  chooses  to  inquire  — 
sufficient  of  them  in  Mr.  Helps's  second 
volume,  book  ninth.  But  the  conclusion 
on  the  facts  we  are  unwilling  to  suppress. 
In  the  words  of  the  author  it  is  this :  That 
the  Spanish  administration  along  the 
whole  Pearl  Coast,  reviewed  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  was 

"A  tissue  of  stupid  enormities,  reminding  the 
reader  of  certain  melancholy  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  France  and  Italy^  when  all  the  worst 
passions  of  men  were  let  loose  for  the  smallest 
ends ;  and  when  intrigues,  revolts,  massacres,  and 
murders  followed  one  another  without  any  man, 
or  any  set  of  men,  being  the  better  for  such 
tbingseven  in  this  world.  .  .  .  Indeed,  all  along 
that  Immense  line  of  coast  which  stretches  from 
the  mouths  of  the  river  Orinoco  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  it  might  he  said  of  each  respective 
Governor,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  not  tak- 
ing it  literally,  perhaps,  but  adopting  the  spirit 
of  the  passage,  that  *  He  wrought  evil  in  the 
oycs  of  the  Lord,  and  did  worse  than  all  that 
were  before  him.* " 

Darien  and  Panamd.  fared  no  better. 
One  Pedrarias  de  Avila,  a  hard  old  man, 
who  had  gained  some  notoriety  as  a  jous- 
ter  at  tournaments,  was  sent  thither  from 
Spain,  in  1513,  at  the  head  of  a  colony 
and  with  the  rank  of  governor.  To  the 
great  misfortune  of  mankind  and  to  his 
own  eternal  infamy,  he  lived  to  the  nine- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth 


of  his  maladministration  in  Darien.  Afler 
he  was  dead  the  monks  marked  their  senso 
of  his  merits  by  calling  him  Furor  Domi- 
ni. Furor  JDiaboli  would  have  been 
nearer  the  mark.  His  term  of  govern- 
ment can  scarcely  be  called  a  long  one ; 
yet,  not  counting  his  judicial  murders 
among  his  own  countrymen,  his  implaca- 
ble resentments,  his  barbarous  warfare, 
and  his  flagrant  misgovemment  were  the 
destruction  of  two  millions  of  souls !  Let 
our  readers  consider  what  such  a  state- 
ment really  means.  Not  reckoning  the 
iQVf  weeks  by  which  his  government  ex- 
ceeded its  sixteenth  year,  it  amounts  to 
this :  That  every  Sabbath-day  succeeding 
the  first,  Pedrarias  was  entitled  to  declare, 
that  since  he  last  heard  the  bell  which 
summoned  him  to  worship  God,  he  had 
slain  more  than  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred of  His  creatures ;  that  on  every  an- 
niversary of  his  arrival  in  a  most  important 
colony,  in  which  he  exercised  despotic 
power,  he  had  dispatched  into  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Maker,  during  the  twelve 
months  preceding,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five thousand  persons ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
average  effect  he  produced  on  the  bills 
of  mortality,  (which  were  surely  kept 
somewhere,)  was  equal  to  rather  more 
than  fourteen  deaths  per  hour,  night  and 
day,  for  sixteen  successive  years. 

The  other  principal  possession  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West-Indies  was  Cuba. 
It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  the 
course  of  his  first  voyage,  though  it  was 
not  effectively  occupied  till  nineteen  years 
later.  The  disposition  of  the  natives  had 
appeared  no  less  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
Indians  in  Hispaniola.  Some  Spaniards 
who  were  accidentally  thrown  upon  their 
coasts,  unarmed  and  half-drowned,  expe- 
rienced from  them,  they  said,  nothing  but 
kindness.  They  had  shown  every  hospi- 
table attention  to  the  Admiral,  and  had 
been  described  by  him  as  "  very  gentle, 
without  knowing  what  evil  is,  neither 
killing  nor  stealing."  Their  houses  were 
found  to  be  "  very  clean  and  well  swept, 
and  their  furniture  very  well  arranged. 
All  their  houses  were  made  of  palm 
branches,  and  were  very  beautiful.  Our 
men  found  in  these  houses  many  statues 
of  women,  and  several  heads  fiishioned 
like  masks,  and  very  well  wrought." 

In  1511  it  was  resolved  to  subdue  Cuba, 
and  Captain  Diego  Velazquez  was  ordered 
to  subdue  it  accordingly.  Some  Indians 
who  attempted  to  resist  his  invasion  were 
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imraediatelj  killed  or  routed,  as,  fighting 
vrith  Daked  bodies  and  childish  weapons 
against  well-armed  and  well-clad  Europe- 
ans, they  could  not  bat  be.  Then  com- 
roeuced  the  usual  hunting  pastimes  of  the 
Spaniards.  '^They  put  to  death  as  many 
men,  women  and  children  as  they  pleased, 
and  the  rest  they  tied  together  and  drove 
before  them  like  cattle."  After  great  ef- 
forts, the  Spaniards  captured  the  sovereign 
Cacique.  They  considered  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime.  He  had  presumed 
to  attempt  a  defense  of  his  subjects  and 
his  country.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  burn- 
ed alive,  and  the  sentence  was  executed. 

"  At  the  stake  the  attendant  priest  exhorted 
him  to  ho  baptized,  and  to  become  a  Christian, 
as  he  would  then  go  to  heaven.  The  Cacique 
asked,  in  reply,  if  the  Christiaas  went  to  heaven ; 
and  finding  that  some  of  them  were  expected  to 
do  so,  he  said  he  had  no  wish  to  go  to  that 
place.  More  sarcasm  has  been  supposed  to  be- 
long to  this  answer  than  it  really  contains ;  it 
was  probably  no  more  than  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  not  to  meet  his  enemies  and  per- 
secutors in  a  future  life,  whatever  regions  of 
bliss  they  might  be  enjoying."  ♦ 

Shortly  after  this  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians were  massacred  in  cold  blood,  on  no 
provocation  and  no  pretext  whatever,  in- 
credible as  that  may  seem.  AAer  they 
had  gone  through  long  and  horrible  suf- 
ferings, and  had  been  hunted  by  dogs 
trained  for  that  purpose,  they  could  bear 
up  no  longer : 

'*  The  Indians  then  had  recourse  to  suicide  as 
a  means  of  escape,  for  they  believed  in  a  future 
state  of  being,  where  ease  and  felicity,  they 
thought,  awaited  them.  Accordingly,  they  put 
themselves  to  death,  whole  families  doing  so  to- 
gether, and  villages  inviting  other  villages  to 
join  them  in  their  departure  from  a  world  which 
was  no  longer  tolerable  to  them.  Some  hanged 
themselves,  others  drank  the  poisonous  juice  of 
the  Yuca."  t 

Wo  are  not  able  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  maladministration  of  this  part  of 
the  Spanish  conquest,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  in 
1537  the  Empress  of  Spain  was  informed 
that  the  Indians  in  Cuba  bad  become 
very  few,  so  few,  indeed,  that  the  visitor 
or  visitors  of  twenty  several  estanciaa 
(settlements)  found  they  did  not  contain 
an  average  of  seven  Indians  each  I 

In  1517,  Captain  Diego  Velazquez,  who 
had  so  successfully  subdued  Cuba  that  in 

♦  Vol  I  p.  450.         \  Vol.  L  p.  475. 


a  few  years  the  natives  were  almost  ex* 
tinct,  and  who  had  received  the  gover- 
norship of  the  island  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  services  thus  rendered,  began  fit- 
ting out  or  otherwise  promoting  maritime 
expeditions  for  profit  and  discovery. 
Tlie  most  important  of  these  expeditions 
sailed  in  1518.  After  considerable  hesi- 
tation the  command  of  it  had  been  con- 
ferred on  a  young  Spanish  gentleman 
who  had  made  himself  studiously  agreea- 
ble to  Velazquez,  and  who  welcomed  his 
appointment  the  more  warmly  as  he  was 
suffering  inconvenience  from  poverty  and 
debt.  On  the  strength  of  it,  our  gal- 
lant young  gentleman  contracted  addi* 
tional  obligations,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
set  np  a  white  plame  in  his  hat.  This 
promotion  of  Cortes  gave  great  offense  to 
various  persons  who  were  not  his  friends, 
and  they  gave  the  governor  no  rest  till  ho 
had  dispatched  orders  of  recall.  These 
orders  met  Cortes  at  the  first  place  he 
touched  at,  but  it  appeared  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  reckoned  without  his  host ; 
Cortes  declined  being  recalled.  There 
were  more  orders  at  the  next  place,  with 
such  additional  inducements  as  we  can 
easily  imagine  a  haughty  and  choleric  vice- 
king  thus  bearded  would  be  apt  to  offer. 
They  were  answered  with  blank  refusal, 
none  of  the  authorities  on  shore  being  at 
all  disposed  to  risk  the  consequence  of 
attempting  to  put  them  in  force.  It  bad 
become  clear  that  Cortes  had  a  wonderful 
power  of  inspiring  men  with  attachment 
and  confidence,  though  it  was  true  withal 
that  he  had  bitter  enemies,  both  in  Cuba 
and  in  his  ficet.  But  every  man  not  pur- 
blind perceived  that  however  much  the 
plans  of  Cortes  might  be  alloyed  with 
ambition,  they  were  by  no  means  merely 
selfish ;  and  that  thcjr  were,  in  any  case, 
the  plans  of  a  sagacious  and  bold  com- 
mander, who  had  vast  resources  in  him- 
self^ and  who,  having  an  object  to  attain, 
could  contrive,  and  dare,  and  do,  as  Ls 
given  only  to  the  born  kings  of  men.  He 
led  his  followers  to  the  discovery,  and 
afterward  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  Mexico  forms 
one  of  those  epics  in  which  grandeur  and 
sublimity  attain  their  highest.  It  tells  of 
perils,  labors,  Avonders,  disasters,  victories, 
whose  fascination  is  irresistible,  and  wliich 
have  never  been  exceeded  from  the  days 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon  and  Troy,  to  the 
days  of  Delhi,  Lucknow,  and  Pckin. 
When,  afler  seventy-five  days'  siege,  it 
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was  taken,  we  may  perhaps  form  some 
conception  of  its  state  from  the  circum- 
Btaoce  that  the  inhabitants  still  left  aban- 
doned the  city  without  molestation,  and 
the  Spaniards  would  not  enter  it.  When, 
after  two  clear  days,  they  ventured  in, 
not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  was  to  be  found. 
Everything  edible  had  been  eaten,  even 
to  the  very  bark  off  the  trees,  the  roots 
from  nnder  the  ground,  and  the  bodies  of 
slain  enemies ! 

Next  followed  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city,  unavoidably  reminding  us  of  the 
traditions  about  the  building  of  the  pyra- 
mids of  the  Nile.  Cortes  was  Governor, 
and  while  he  remained  so,  the  administra- 
tion of  Mexico  was  immeasurably  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  conquest  which  the 
Spaniards  made.  He  was  needlessly  su- 
perseded before  he  had  time,  though 
working  night  and  day,  to  repair  the  vast 
rain  he  had  caused ;  and  no  other  man 
was  able  to  repair  it. 

The  conquest  of  Peru  changed  a  highly 
prosperous  kingdom  into  a  ^Miell."  So 
spake  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  and  with 
less  hyperbole  than  is  common  in  the  use 
of  such  metaphors. 

Chili  was  subdued  sua  more. 

Such  was  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quests in  America.  Our  sketch  of  them 
is  necessaidly  so  slight  and  imperfect  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  Hispaniola,  perhaps 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  even  a  sketch. 
We  acknowledge  without  the  smallest 
hesitation  that  it  does  not  so  much  present 
an  outline  as  some  occasional  indications 
of  the  course  an  outline  would  have  to 
follow,  and  of  the  colors  with  which  it 
would  have  to  be  filled  up. 

As  we  now  review  the  ground  we  have 
traversed,  our  mind  fills  with  profound 
regret.  One  can  form,  at  best,  only  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  facts,  some  of  them 
so  stupendous  and  many  of  them  so  hor- 
rible, which  our  words  have  endeavored 
to  set  forth.  Let  our  readers  bring  before 
their  minds  the  mere  geography  of  the 
conquest.  The  extent  of  new  territory 
acquired  in  America  is  too  vast  for  dis- 
tinct appreciation.  "  Humboldt,"  Mr. 
Helps  reminds  us,  "  has  observed  that  the 
Spanish  territory  in  the  New  World  was 
not  only  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  of 
Africa,  but  was  also  of  much  greater  width 
than  the  empire  of  Russia."  *  What  a 
perfectly  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth 
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was  laid  open  to  the  Spaniards,  if  they 
had  but  known  how  to  work  it!  But 
their  ambition  had  gp*eatly  outrun  their 
ability.  Ihsatiable  in  avarice,  most  gal- 
lant in  daring,  most  brave  in  enduring, 
they  acquired  in  only  fifty  years  what  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  for  them- 
selves and  for  mankind  if  they  had  been 
able  to  acquire  in  only  five  times  fifty 
years.  We  are  obliged  to  accept,  as  the 
lowest  possible  estimate,  that  by  the  six- 
tieth year  after  the  conquest^  the  Span- 
iards had,  in  one  way  or  other,  been  the 
destruction  of  no  fewer  than  twelve  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  in  America  and  the 
West-Indies  alone.  It  should  be  consid- 
ered what  such  a  statement  really  means. 
Mr.  Helps  has  most  happily  and  in  his 
own  noble  fJEishion,  said  what  may  assist 
us: 

"  In  studying  wars  we  acquire  an  almost 
flippant  familiarity  with  great  loss  of  life,  and 
hardly  recognize  what  it  is.  We  have  to 
think  what  a  beautiful  creature  any  man  or 
woman  is,  for  at  least  one  period  of  his  or 
her  life,  in  the  eyes  of  some  other  being; 
what  a  universe  of  hope  is  often  contained  in 
one  unnoticed  life ;  and  that  the  meanest  human 
being  would  he  a  large  subject  of  study  for  the 
rest  of  mankind.  We  need,  I  say,  to  return  to 
such  homely  considerations  as  the  above,  before 
we  can  fairly  estimate  the  sufiTerings  and  loss 
to  mankind  which  these  little  easy  sentences— 
*  There  perished  ten  thousand  of  the  allies  on 
this  day;'  ^By  that  ambuscade  we  cut  off 
nineteen  hundred  of  the  enemy ;'  '  In  the  re- 
treat, which  was  well  executed,  they  did  not  lose 
above  five  thousand  men* — ^give  indication  of."* 

For  this  perfectly  frightful  loss  of  life 
we  can  not  see  that  the  Spaniards  brought 
any  thing  to  compensate.  The  frequent 
apologetic  observation  that  the  Indians 
lived  "without  polity"  becomes  insuf- 
ferably offensive  when  we  inquire  for 
the  character  of  the  polity  which  the 
Spaniards  professed  to  introduce.  We 
find  that  what  they  introduced  was^  in- 
variably, with  Mexico  itself  not  form- 
ing more  than  a  very  partial  exception, 
either  a  fatal  tyranny  or  an  unrestrained 
anarchy.  Besides  which,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  Indians  lived  without  polity.  So 
far  from  that,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvi- 
ans lived  under  a  polity  which  was  both 
sagacious,  refined,  and  comprehensive.  It 
produced  in  the  case  of  each  of  these 
nations,  a  high  degree  of  material  pros- 
perity.     It  consolidated    two    poweiiul 
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states,  and  enabled  tbem  to  prodace 
works  of  art  and  civilization,  some  of 
which  have  not  been  surpassed  even  in 
Earope.  They  accumulated  great  wealth, 
and  were  not  without  the  knowledge  how 
to  use  it.  We  confess  we  do  not  perceive 
the  smallest  indication  that  the  polity  in- 
troduced by  the  Spaniards  was  any  com- 
pensation for  the  polity  they  destroyed. 

If  any  one  reminds  us  that  the  motives 
of  the  conquerors  were  in  part  religious, 
that  they  were  anxious  for  the  conversion 
of  the  natives,  we  can  only  answer,  that 
however  sincere  in  these  desires  were 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Columbus  and 
some  others,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Spaniards  gave  no  sign  of  bemg  influenced 
by  any  such  motives  at  all.  Moreover, 
though  the  Indians  were  not  Christians 
when  they  were  discovered,  they  were 
not  without  religion.  Such  dim  and  er- 
rant light  of  nature  as  they  had,  many  of 
them  bad  followed  with  a  docility  and 
fidelity  which,  it  appeared  to  some  of  the 
most  religious  of  tne  Spaniards,  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  light  of  the  Gospel  might 
not  unreasonably  have  envied.  On  the 
whole,  we  do  not  find  that  they  were 
made  more  religious,  but  less  so.  In 
Mexico  it  is  certain  that  a  revolting  and 
bloody  idolatry  was  suppressed.  But  it 
was  suppressed,  not  by  bringing  a  convic- 
tion of  its  unreasonableness  or  its  wicked- 
ness to  the  minds  of  its  adherents,  but  by 
the  sword  of  Coites.  Its  altars  were 
overthrown,  not  by  converted  worship- 
ers, but  by  Spauisn  cannon-balls.  And 
the  power  which  suppressed  the  external 
rites  of  this  idolatry  with  such  success, 
found  itself  simply  impotent  to  introduce 
Christianity  into  its  place. 

So  far  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
troduce the  civilization  and  refinements 
of  European  life,  their  introduction  was 
little  better  than  a  mockery,  for  the  In- 
dians were  none  the  less  slaves,  though 
they  were  imprisoned  in  fetters  as  finely 
wrought  as  those  which  bound  Caonabd, 
and  were  tortured  by  Spaniards  who  had 


graduated  at  Salamanca  and  been  honored 
at  Madrid. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  Indian 
population  of  America  was  either  exter- 
minated altogether,  or  was  destroyed  with 
a  destruction  which,  sparing  life,  was  yet 
more  fatal  than  if  it  had  required  it. 
That,  and  none  other,  so  far  as  the  na- 
tives were  concerned,  was  the  net  result 
of  the  administration  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest in  America. 

We  know  well  there  were  not  wanting 
noble  and  able  men  who  would  fain  have 
had  it  otherwise.  But  the  most  excellent 
intentions  were  oflen  frustrated  by  insuf- 
ficient knowledge ;  or  knowledge  bad  not 
power ;  or  power  had  not  good-will ;  or, 
when  knowledge,  power,  and  good-will 
were  all  found  together,  as  in  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  something  else  was  wanting. 
Either  opportunity  could  not  be  found,  or 
jealousy,  avarice,  or  baseness  got  the  first 
chance  of  seizing  it  and  took  very  good 
care  to  keep  it. 

So  far  as  these  pages  are  concerned  we 
have  now  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Helps.  We 
do  so  with  our  warmest  thanks  for  the 
delight  and  instruction  his  volumes  have 
afforded  us.  We  must  deny  ourselves  the 
satisfaction  of  explaining  our  regrets  at 
having  had  to  pass  almost  in  silence  over 
the  innumerable  beauties  and  the  wealth 
of  thought  and  of  feeling  with  which  they 
are  every  where  enriched.  We  have  made 
it  our  task  simply  to  illustrate  the  admin- 
istration of  the  conquest.  The  work  it- 
self illustrates  many  things  besides.  We 
would  warmly  commend  it  to  our  readers. 
They  will  find  it  repay,  we  will  not  say 
their  perusal  only,  but  their  affectionato 
and  earnest  study.  Its  author  has  made 
his  countrymen  greatly  his  debtors.  He 
has  long  been  reverently  loved  as  a  wise 
Friend  in  Council,  and  -as  a  right  noble 
Companion  for  one's  Solitude.  He  has 
now  completed  the  work  upon  which  will 
rest  his  fame  as  a  historian ;  i^nd  it  is  sudi 
as  will  give  him  a  high  place  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 
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In  carious  contrast  with  an  anthor  whose 
rbk  it  is  to  declare  that  all  is  bad  which 
is  of  man's  making,  we  meet  with  another 
equally  strong  in  the  assertion  that  all  is 
good  which  is  of  God's  giving.  If  Thack- 
eray is  a  Cynic,  Kingsley  is  a  Jew ;  a  Pla- 
tonic— we  had  almost  said  an  Alexandrian 
—Jew,  though  it  might  seem  like  a  para- 
dox to  charge  him  with  the  very  degen- 
eracy against  which  he  protests.  The 
spirited  sketchcr  of  character,  the  brilliant 
painter  of  scenery,  always  racy,  clear,  and 
forcible,  he  stands  forward  as  the  popnlar 
exponent  of*  muscalar  Christianity ;"  that 
is,  of  a  religion  which  embraces  every  ele- 
ment that  belongs  to  humanity,  and  which, 
if  it  lays  a  little  too  much  stress  on  physi- 
cal development,  does  it,  we  may  hope,  m 
temporary  reaction  from  a  false  spiritual- 
bm,  which  has  confounded  the  '^  flesh  " 
of  science  with  the  '^  flesh  "  of  Scripture, 
and  pronounced  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  body  to  be  either  weak  or  base.  It 
is  Eingsley's  fundamental  maxim,  that 
every  part  of  the  creation  of  God  is  good, 
and  nothing  to  be  refused — ^from  the  low- 
est wants  of  the  body,  to  the  widest  wants 
of  nations,  and  the  highest  wants  of  the 
^irit.  All  that  was  made  by  God  the 
Father  has  been  redeemed  by  God  the 
Son,  and  may  be  sanctified  by  God  the 
Spirit;  and  on  this  common  ground  he 
loudly  proclaims  the  existence  of  universal 
Judaism,  that  is,  a  Christian  kingdom  of 
God,  over  which  the  Anointed  One  is  al- 
ready reigning,  and  within  which  every 
natural  faculty  and  every  social  relation  is 
comprehended.  On  this  common  ground 
he  protests  against  that  narrow  theory  of 
sects  which  would  limit  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  those  who  are  really,  or  only  pro- 
fessedly, obeying  him ;  and  which,  by  so 
doinor,  would  withdraw  the  stamp  of  God's 
rightful  possession  from  all  that  ranges 
beyond  that  narrow  pale,  leaving  nature 
and  art,  science  and  poetry,  with  all  the 
elements  of  domestic  and  national  life,  to 

*  Oondaded  from  page  41. 


the  undisturbed  dominion  of  the  devil. 
This  is  Kingsley's  standing  ground,  where 
he  offers  fight  to  all  opponents ;  and,  per-i 
haps,  amon^  his  works  of  fiction,  Hypiaia 
most  fully  illustrates  his  various  points  of 
defense  and  attack.  See,  modem  Christ- 
ians, he  cries,  see  what  Christianity  will 
come  to,  if  it  be  separated  from  the  Old 
Testament ;  see  what  a  Church  will  come 
to  when  it  is  cut  ofi*from  a  universal  king- 
dom of  God.  Have  we  no  sects  in  Eng- 
land, fighting,  with  mixed  motives  and 
dirty  tools,  less  for  righteousness  than  for 
their  own  privilege  and  policy — as  Cyril 
did  in  Alexandria?  Have  we  no  pietists 
in  England,  limiting  their  life  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  spirit,  and  forgetting  all  beside 
— as  monks  and  nuns  did  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt  ? — with  this  difference  only,  that, 
in  a  less  corrupt  state  of  society,  we  can 
fight  our  soul-battle  in  that  world  from 
which  they  were  seduced  to  fly.  And 
have  we  not  the  same  results  around  us  ? — 
government,  law,  and  order  left  to  care* 
less  Romans  ;  a  needy  populace  lefl  to 
vice  and  ignorance ;  strength  and  courage, 
AS  in  the  Goths,  art  and  philosophy,  as  in 
poor  Hypatia,  left,  godless,  to  sustain  them- 
selves ?  It  was  not  so  in  times  of  old — in 
those  ancient  Jewish  times,  from  which 
we  have  borrowed  one  of  the  few  things 
that  were  destined  to  die — their  exclu- 
siveness.  Narrow  as  was  the  Jewish  the- 
ocracy, it  was  narrow  in  numbers  only, 
not  in  nature.  If  it  com  prehended  but  one 
nation,  it  comprehended  all  that  constitutes 
nations — every  natural  faculty,  every  so- 
cial relation,  every  principle  of  man's  or 
God's  government ;  and  for  this  very  rea- 
son, that,  in  the  times  to  come,  when  the 
kingdom  of  God  should  embrace  all  na- 
tions, there  might  be  nothing  wanting  to 
8uit  its  requirements  to  all.  In  the  better 
times  of  the  Jewish  polity  we  see  the 
working  of  this  grand  national  principle, 
which  Christians,  to  their  cost,  nave  for- 
gotten. Kings  ruled  for  God,  judges 
judged  for  him,  poets  sang  for  him,  artifi- 
ces worked  for  him,  soldiers  fought  for 
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him.  They  were  not  all  good  men,  far 
from  it ;  but  it  was  stamped  into  the 
heart's  core  of  the  people  that  their  whole 
life  was  a  feoff  held  from  the  Most  High, 
for  which  they  were  bound  to  render  open 
homage.  The  anomaly  of  modem  times 
is  this,  that  while  we  have  higher  and 
holier  views  of  God  as  the  God  of  indi- 
viduals, we  have  lower  views,  rather  we 
have  no  views  at  all,  of  God  as  the  God 
of  nations,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.  They  who  adopt  this  phrase  in 
Christian  hymns,  generally  repudiate  the 
only  meaning  that  makes  it  more  than  a 
phrase ;  and  altogether  deny  that  God  still 
assei*ts  sovereignty  over  nations,  still  de- 
mands outward  homage,  still  inflicts  pun- 
ishment and  promises  reward.  Who,  in 
an  age  that  has  separated  national  and 
spiritual  lite— who  dares  believe  that  if^  at 
God's  command,  and  for  the  sake  of  right, 
England  met  danger  and  nsked  loss,  she 
would  as  certainly  find  protection  and 
safety  as  did  Judea  of  old  ?  The  unright- 
eous have  lost  faith  in  the  God  of  nations, 
and,  still  worse,  the  lighteous  have  lost 
faith  in  him.  We  greatly  rejoice  that  a 
writer  as  popular  as  Kingsley  is,  should 
use  his  strength  to  support  this  forgotten 
truth ;  and  we  equally  regret  that  he  should 
so  link  it  with  his  own  pet  notions  and  fan- 
cies, with  rash  speculations  and  lax  opin- 
ions, that  from  his  hands  it  is  too  often 
carelessly  or  suspiciously  received  as  '^  one 
of  Kingsley's  views."  He  himself  does 
injustice  to  this  old  Jewish  belief;  in 
truth,  he  is  but  an  Alexandi-ian  Jew.  On 
points  of  doctrine,  where  the  ancient  Jew 
was  so  dogmatic,  on  points  of  obedience, 
where  he  was  so  unswerving,  (the  Fourth 
Commandment,  for  instance,)  Kingsley 
Hlides  off  into  dialectics,  and  goes — no  one 
knows  where.  He  seems  to  want  that 
highest  attribute  of  genius — ^fnll  command 
over  its  own  creations.  It  is  not  so  much 
he  who  makes  his  characters  go  further 
than  they  ought,  as  his  characters  who 
make  him  go  farther  than  he  ought. 
Thus,  in  Alton  Locke  he  does  not  merely 
portray  a  democrat,  but  is  dragged  down 
with  him  into  the  very  cant  of  democracy. 
Thus,  in  Westward  Ho^  he  can  not  stop 
when  he  makes  gallant  Amyas  Leigh  a 
little  too  combative,  but  must  needs  Hnk 
with  him  into  the  black  heathenism  of  re- 
venge. Thus,  in  Yeasty  he  not  only  de- 
scribes the  fermentation  of  social  elements, 
but  is  himself  in  the  whirl  and  bubble, 
and  plainly  can  not  get  out.    He  can 


speak,  and  speak  well,  of  the  great  world- 
battle  between  good  and  evil,  and  of  the 
living  God  who  overrules  it ;  but  when 
that  strife  comes  to  a  ciisis  in  each  indi- 
vidual soul,  Kingley  gets  out  of  his  depth, 
and  flounders  helplessly.  There  is  scarcely 
one  of  his  novels  in  which  a  soul-crisis  is 
not  introduced ;  yet  in  his  hands  these 
crises  become  little  more  than  curious 
facts  in  psychology.  Alton  Locke  turns 
from  evil  to  good  through  a  series  of  vivid 
fancies  or  visions ;  Tom  Thurnall,  through 
a  shake  of  the  nerves;  Amyas  Leigh, 
through  three  days  of  delirium,  and  a 
dream ;  while  in  Phaethon  and  Hypatia 
the  greatest  fact  in  human  existence — the 
choice  of  the  soul  between  life  and  death 
— is  brought  before  us  in  the  merest  word- 
battle  of  Platonic  dialectics.  Strange  that 
he  who  cries  so  loudly  to  communities,  ^'  It 
is  not  words  or  views  you  want,  but  a  real 
Helper  and  Ruler,"  should,  to  the  indivi- 
dual, offer  help  and  rule  in  intellectual 
play  of  words  I  Raphael  the  Jew,  who 
has  just  found  the  living  God  of  Israel  in 
the  Christian  Messiah,  comes  to  the  grace- 
ful heathen  with  whom  he  has  studied 
Plato,  and  presents  to  her  his  new  life  and 
light  in  true  Platonic  form.  By  defini- 
tions and  abstractions,  and  subtile  argu- 
ments on  the  properties  of  things,  and 
considerations  founded  on  Plato's  arche- 
types, he  seeks  to  lead  her  to  the  disco- 
very of  a  living  God  and  Christ.  Are  we 
to  suppose  thsit  it  was  thus  St.  Paul  preach- 
ed to  the  graceful  Greeks  of  Corinth? 
We  wish  we  had  space  for  the  whole 
scene  between  Raphael  and  Hypatia,  but 
must  be  content  with  giving  part  of  the 
lucid  summary  with  which  Kingsley  con- 
cludes his  sketch  of  the  fifth  century : 

"And  DOW  we  will  leave  Alexandria  also, 
and,  taking  a  forward  leap  of  some  twenty  years, 
see  how  all  other  persons  mentioned  in  Uiis  his- 
tory went  each  to  his  own  place. 

*^A  little  more  than  twenty  years  after,  the 
wisest  and  holiest  man  in  the  east  was  writiDg 
of  Cyril,  just  deceased :  *  His  death  made  those 
who  survived  hiai  joyful ;  but  it  grieved  m«t 
probably  the  dead ;  and  there  is  cause  to  fear, 
lest,  finding  his  presence  ton  troublesome,  they 

should  send  him  back  to  u&* .  Cjril 

has  gone  to  his  own  place.  What  that  place  is 
in  history,  is  but  too  well  known.  What  it  U 
in  the  sight  of  Him  unto  whom  all  live  forever, 
is  no  concern  of  ours.  May  lie  whose  mercy  is 
over  all  his  works,  have  mercy  upon  all,  whe* 
ther  orthodox  or  unorthodox,  Papist  or  Pro- 
testant, who,  like  Cyril,  begin  by  lying  for  the 
cause  of  truth ;  and,  setting  off  upon  that  evil 
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road,  arrive  surely  with  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees of  old,  sooner  or  later,  at  their  own  place. 

"True,  he  and  his  monks  had  conquered, 
but  Hypatia  did  not  die  unavenged.  In  the 
hour  of  that  unrighteous  victory,  the  Church 
of  Alexandria  received  a  deadly  wound.  It  had 
admitted  and  sanctioned  those  habits  of  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come,  of  pious  intrigue,  and, 
at  last,  of  open  persecution,  which  are  certain 
to  creep  in  wheresoever  men  attempt  to  set  up 
a  merely  religious  empire,  independent  of  human 
relationships  and  laws And  the  Egyp- 
tian Church  grow,  year  by  year,  more  lawless 
and  inhuman.  Freed  from  enemies  without, 
and  from  the  union  which  fear  compels,  it  turn- 
ed its  ferocity  inward,  to  prey  on  its  own  vitals, 
and  to  tear  itself  in  pieces  by  a  voluntary  sui- 
cide, with  mutual  anathemas  and  exclusions, 
till  it  ended  as  a  mere  chaos  of  idolatrous  sects, 
persecuting  each  other  for  metaphysical  propo- 
sitions ;  which,  true  or  false,  were  equally  here- 
tical in  their  mouths,  because  they  used  them 
only  as  watchwords  of  division.  Orthodox  or 
unorthodox,  they  knew  not  God ;  for  they  knew 
neither  righteousness,  nor  love,  nor  peace. 
They  *  hat^  tbeir  brethren,  and  walked  on  still 
in  darkness,  not  knowing  whither  they  were 
going,'  till  Amrou  and  his  Mohammedans  ap- 
peared ;  and they  went  to  their  own 

place. 

•*  Twenty  years  after  Hypatia's  death,  philo- 
sophy was  flickering  down  to  the  very  socket 
Hypatia*8  murder  was  its  death-blow.  In  lan- 
guage tremendous  and  unspeakable,  philoso- 
phers had  been  informed  that  mankind  had 
done  with  them ;  that  they  had  been  weighed 
in  the  balances  and  found  wanting ;  that  if  they 
had  no  better  Gospel  than  that  to  preach,  they 
must  make  way  for  those  who  had.  And  they  did 
make  way.  We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  them  or 
their  wisdom  henceforth,  except  at  Athens,  .  .  . 
where  they  descended  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  realms  of  confusion,  ....  gradually  look- 
ing with  more  and  more  complacency  on  all  su- 
perstitions which  did  not  involve  that  one  idea 
which  alone  they  hated,  namely,  the  Incarna- 
tion; craving  after  signs  and  wonders,  dabbling 
in  magic,  astrology,  and  barbarian  fetchisms; 
bemoaning  the  fallen  age,  and  barking  queru- 
lously at  every  form  of  human  thought  except 

their  own Peace  be  to  their  ashes! 

They  are  gone  to  their  own  place. 

*'  Wulf,  too,  (the  Gothic  wise  man,)  had  gone 
to  his  own  place,  wheresoever  that  may  be. 
He  died  in  Spain,  full  of  years  and  honors,  at 
the  court  of  Adolf  and  Placidia,  having  seen  his 
younger  companions-in-arms  settled  with  their 
Alexandrian  brides,  up  on  the  sunny  slopes 
from  which  they  had  expelled  the  Vandals  and 
Siievi,  to  be  the  ancestors  of  'bluest- blooded' 
Castilian  nobles.  Wulf  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a 
heathen.  Placidia,  who  loved  him  well,  as  she 
loved  all  righteous  and  noble  souls,  had  suc- 
ceeded once  in  persuading  him  to  accept  bap- 
tism. Adolf  himself  acted  as  once  of  his  spon- 
sors; and  the  old  warrior  was  in  the  act  of 
stepping  into  the  font,  when  he  turned  suddenly 


to  the  bishop,  and  asked,  where  were  the  souls 
of  his  heathen  ancestors?  *In  hell,'  replied 
the  worthy  prelate.  Wulf  drew  back  from  the 
font,  and  threw  his  bear-skin  cloak  around  him. 
*  He  would  prefer,  if  Adolf  had  no  objection,  to 
go  to  his  own  people.'  (Note,  a  fact)  And  so 
he  died  unbaptized,  and  went  to  his  own  place. 
"  Victoria  was  still  alive  and  busy  :  but  Au- 
gustine's warning  had  come  true — she  had  found 
trouble  in  the  flesh.  The  day  of  the  Lord  had 
come,  and  Vandal  tyrants  were  now  the  masters 
of  the  fair  corn  lands  of  Africa.  Iler  father  and 
brother  were  lyiog  by  the  side  of  Raphael  (hiT 
husband)  beneath  the  ruined  walls  of  Hippo, 
slain,  long  years  before,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
deliver  their  country  from  the  invading  swarms. 
But  they  had  died  the  death  of  heroes,  and  Vic- 
toria was  content.  And  it  was  whispered  among 
the  down-trodden  Catholics,  who  clung  to  her 
as  an  angel  of  mercy,  that  she,  too,  had  endured 
strange  misery  and  disgrace ;  that  her  delicate 
limbs  bore  the  scars  of  fearful  tortures ;  that  a 
room  in  her  house,  into  which  none  ever  entered 
but  herself,  contained  a  young  boy*s  grave ;  and 
that  she  passed  long  nights  upon  the  spot,  where 
lay  her  only  child,  martyred  by  the  hands  of 
Arian  persecutors.  Nay,  some  of  the  few  who, 
having  dared  to  face  that  fearful  storm,  had  sur- 
vived its  fury,  asserted  that  she  herself,  amid 
her  own  shame  and  agony,  had  cheered  the 
sinking  boy  on  to  his  glorious  death.  But 
though  she  had  found  trouble  in  the  flesh,  her 
spirit  knew  none.  Clear-eyed  and  joyful,  she 
went  to  and  fro  among  the  victims  of  Vandal 
rapine  and  persecution,  spending  upon  the 
maimed,  the  sick,  the  ruined,  the  small  remnants 
of  her  former  wealth,  and  winning,  by  her  puri- 
ty and  piety,  the  reverence  and  ikvor  even  of 
the  barbarian  conquerors.  She  had  her  work  to 
do,  and  she  did  it,  and  was  content ;  and,  in 
good  time,  she  also  went  to  her  own  place." 

Next  on  our  list  follows  a  bold  concep- 
tion: a  novel  half-itnmoral,  half-Dissent- 
ing ;  a  tale  of  seduction,  relieved  by 
Methodist  sermons  and  prayers  I  The 
popularity  of  Adam  Bede  has  been  im- 
mense. "  Particular  "  ladies  have  placed 
it  on  their  drawing- room  tables  ;  sober 
people  have  declared  that  all  young  men 
ougnt  to  read  it ;  nay,  to  our  excessive 
astonishment,  we  have  heard  it  called  a 
religious  novel.  Let  us  glance  at  the  plot 
of  the  story.  Arthur  Donithorne,  the 
generous,  honorable,  kind-hearted  young 
squire,  falls  in  love  with  the  farmer's  niece, 
pretty  Hetty  Sorrel ;  and  blindly,  and  al- 
most unresistingly,  abandons  himself  to 
the  impulses  which  are  certain  to  bring 
disgrace  on  himself  and  ruin  on  his  victim. 
We  say,  unresistingly,  for  we  count  it  no 
resistance  to  make  resolutions  which  are 
never  put  in  practice.  In  the  course  of 
three  months,  (for  this  is  no  gradual  fall !) 
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he  is  represented  as  pursuing  his  object 
almost  without  a  struggle,  lying  to  dis- 
guise it  without  a  bhish,  and  then  leaving 
his  victim,  with  very  insufficient  precau- 
tions to  save  her  from  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  their  mutual  wrong -doing. 
Then  Hetty,  without  the  smallest  demur, 
accepts  Adam  Bede  as  an  affianced  lover, 
and  prepares  to  marry  him ;  until,  over- 
whelmed by  the  certainty  of  her  disgrace, 
she  takes  to  flight,  murders  her  baby  in  a 
fit  of  lightheadedness,  is  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  die  —  Arthur  only  becoming 
aware  of  her  situation  in  time  to  exert  his 
utmost  efforts  to  change  the  sentence  of 
death  into  transportation.  Then  both  be- 
come penitent,  and  arc  put  out  of  sight 
for  some  years,  after  which  Arthur  returns 
home,  and  Hetty  dies. 

What  is  it  that  makes  a  novel  of  which 
such  a  plot  is  the  center,  a  favorite 
among  thoughtful  and  religious  people  ? 
First,  the  exceeding  literary  merit  of  the 
book,  and  the  artistic  skill  which  hides  its 
evil  beneath  its  good.  We  doubt  if  one 
reader  in  twenty  has  ever  placed  these 
facts  fairly  before  his  own  judgment,  or 
given  them  their  right  names— so  skillfully 
are  they  vailed  under  inference  and  silence, 
so  skillfully  alternated  with  the  better 
parts  of  the  story.  Also,  there  is  great 
merit  in  the  charm  and  ease  of  the  dia. 
logue,  in  the  spirit  and  correctness  with 
which  most  of  the  characters  are  sketched, 
and  in  the  real  wit  and  wisdom  embodied 
in  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Adam  Bede  himself. 
Probably,  also,  the  amount  of  religious 
talk  has  found  favor  with  religious  people ; 
as  if  mere  words  could  constitute  religion 
in  a  book  any  more  than  in  a  life.  That 
which  its  speakers  put  forward  as  their 
truest  convictions,  that  which  is  inculcated 
in  the  passing  reflections  of  the  author, 
that  good  or  evil  which  is  held  up  to  be 
followed,  tolerated,  or  avoided — that  is 
the  religion  of  the  book.  Let  us  just  no- 
tice what  Adam  Bede  teaches  us  on  the 
great  question  of  moral  power  and  re- 
sponsibility. In  an  interview  between 
Adam  and  Captain  Donithome,  Arthur 
says: 

"  *  I  should  think,  now,  Adam,  you  never 
have  any  struggles  with  yourself.  I  fancy  you 
would  master  a  wish  that  you  had  made  up  your 
mind  it  was  not  quite  right  to  indulge,  as  easily 
as  you  would  knock  down  a  drunken  fellow  who 
was  quarrelsome  with  you.  I  mean,  you  are 
never  shilly-shally,  first  making  up  your  mind 
that  you  won't  cb  a  thing,  and  then  doing  it 


after  all?'  'Well,'  said  Adam,  slowly,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  *  no.  I  don't  remember 
ever  being  see-saw  in  that  way,  when  IM  made 
my  mind  up,  as  you  say,  that  a  thing  was  wrong. 
It  takes  the  taste  out  o'  many  things,  when  I 
know  1  should  have  a  heavy  conscience  after 
'em.  Fve  seen  pretty  clear,  ever  since  I  could 
cast  up  a  sum,  as  you  can  never  do  what's 
wrong  without  breeding  sin  and  trouble  more 
than  you  can  ever  see.'  " 

Again,  with  Mr.  Irwine,  Arthur  says : 

"  *  I  think  it  is  hardly  an  argument  against 
a  man's  general  strength  of  character,  that  he 
should  be  apt  to  bo  mastered  by  love.  A  fine 
constitution  doesn't  insure  one  against  small- 
pox, or  any  other  of  those  inevitaSile  diseasea 
A  man  may  be  very  firm  in  other  matters,  and 
yet  be  under  a  sort  of  witchery  firom  a  woman.* 
Mr,  I, — *  Yes ;  but  there's  this  difference  be- 
tween love  and  small-pox,  or  bewitchment  either 
—  that  if  you  detect  the  disease  at  an  ear]y 
stage,  and  try  change  of  air,  there  is  every 
chance  of  complete  escape,  without  any  further 
development  of  symptoms.  And  there  are  cer- 
tain alterative  doses  which  a  man  may  adminis- 
ter to  himself  by  keeping  unpleasant  conse- 
quences before  his  mind :  that  gives  you  a  sort 
of  smoked  glass  through  which  you  may  look  at 
the  resplendent  £iir  one  and  discern  her  true 
outline;  though  I'm  afraid,  by  the  bye,  the 
smoked  glass  is  apt  to  be  missing  just  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  most  wanted.'  A. — *  Yes,  Uiat's  the 
worst  of  it  It's  a  desperately  vexatious  thing, 
that,  after  all  one's  reflections  and  quiet  deter- 
minations, we  should  be  ruled  by  moods  which 
one  can't  calculate  on  beforehand.  I  don*t 
think  a  man  ought  to  be  blamed  so  much  if  he 
is  betrayed  into  doing  things  in  that  way,  in 
spite  of  his  resolutions.'  Mr,  L — *Ah !  but  the 
moods  lie  in  his  nature,  my  boy,  just  as  much 
as  his  reflections  did,  and  more.  A  man  can 
never  do  any  thing  at  variance  with  his  own 
nature.  He  carries  within  him  the  germ  of  his 
most  exceptional  action.'  A. — *  Well,  but  one 
may  be  betrayed  into  doing  things  by  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  which  one  might  never 
have  done  otherwise.'  Mr,  L — *  Why,  yes ;  a 
man  can't  very  well  steal  a  bank-note  unless 
the  bank-note  lies  in  the  way;  but  he  won't 
make  us  think  him  an  honest  man  because  he 
begins  to  howl  at  the  bank-note  for  flailing  in 
his  way.'  A. — *  But  surely  you  don't  think  a 
man  who  struggles  against  a  temptation,  into 
which  he  falls  at  las^  as  bad  as  the  man  who 
never  struggles  at  all  ?'  Mr,  I, — *  No,  my  boy, 
I  pity  him  in  proportion  to  his  struggles ;  for 
they  foreshadow  the  inward  suffering,  which  is 
the  worst  form  of  Nemesis.  Consequences  are 
unpitying.  Our  deeds  cany  their  terrible  con- 
sequences, quite  apart  from  any  fluctuations 
that  went  before— consequences  that  are  hardly 
ever  confined  to  ourselvea  And  it  is  best  to 
fix  our  minds  on  that  certainty,  instead  of  con- 
sidering what  may  be  the  elements  of  excuso 
i  for  us.' " 
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Clearly,  Arthur  and  Adam  are  made 
of  different  materials. 

"Whenever  Adam  was  strongly  convinced 
of  any  proposition,  it  took  the  form  of  a  princi- 
ple in  his  mind :  it  was  knowledge  to  be  acted 
00,  as  much  as  the  knowledge  that  damp  will 
GUise  rost  Perhaps  here  lay  the  secret  of  the 
hardness  he  bad  accused  himself  of:  he  had 
too  little  fellow-feeling  with  the  weakness  tbat 
errs  in  spite  of  foreseen  consequences.  With- 
out this  fellow  feeling,  how  are  we  to  get  enough 
patience  and  charity  toward  our  stumbling,  fall- 
ing companions,  in  the  long  and  changeful 
journey  ?  And  there  is  but  one  way  in  which 
a  strong,  determined  soul  can  learn  it— by  get- 
ting his  heartrstriogs  bound  round  the  weak 
and  erring,  so  that  he  must  share  not  only  the 
outward  consequence  of  their  error,  but  their 
inward  suffering.  ....  Let  us  love  the  beauty 
that  lies  in  the  secret  of  deep  human  sympathy. 

In  this  world  there  are  many  common, 

coarse  people,  who  have  no  picturesque  senti- 
mental wretchedness!  It  is  so  needful  we 
should  remember  their  existence,  else  we  may 
happen  to  leaye  them  quite  out  of  our  religion 
and  philoROphy,  and  frame  lofly  theories  which, 
only  fit  a  world  of  extremes.  ....  Therefore 
let  us  always  have  men  ready  to  give  the  loving 
ptins  of  a  life  to  the  faithful  representing  of 
common-place  things — ^men  who  see  beauty  in 
these  common-place  things,  and  delight  in 
showing  how  kindly  the  light  of  heaven  falls  on 
them.  There  are  few  prophets  in  the  world ; 
few  sublimely  beautiful  women ;  few  heroes.  I 
can't  a£ford  to  give  all  my  love  and  reverence  to 
such  rarities :  I  want  a  great  deal  of  those  feel- 
ings for  my  every-day  fellow-men It  is 

more  needful  that  my  heart  should  swell  with 
loving  admiration  at  some  trait  of  gentle  good- 
ness in  the  faulty  people  who  sit  at  the  same 
hearth  with  me,  or  in  the  clergyman  of  my  own 
parish,  who  is  perhaps  rather  too  corpulent, 
and  in  other  respects  not  an  Oberlin  or  a  Til- 
lotson,  than  at  the  deeds  of  heroes  whom  I  shall 

never  know  except  by  hearsay And  so 

I  come  back  to  Mr.  Irwine." 

From  these  quotations  it  would  seem 
that  our  strength  to  resist  evil  consists  in 
a  natural  power  to  act  on  foreseen  conse- 
qaences.  Those  who,  like  Adam,  have 
this  power,  are  fortunate  ;  those  who, 
like  Arthur,  have  it  not,  will  be  ruled  by 
their  "moods"  —  the  moods  which  are 
part  of  that  nature  which  no  man  can  act 
against.  The  strength  which  all  mankind 
may  possess  by  virtue  of  that  light 
"  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world  " — the  strength  to  choose 
right  as  right,  and  to  resist  wrong  as 
wrong,  apart  from  all  consequences,  is  not 
recognized  in  Adam  Bede.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  book  is  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  irretrievable  effects  of  wrong-doing, 


and  its  only  morality  is  to  impress  self- 
restraint  by  a  clearer  view  of  those  effects. 
At  firat  sight  this  may  seem  moral  and 
religious;  but  it  is  an  immorality  and  an 
irreligion  to  preach  only  the  consequences 
of  sin,  whilst  the  guilt  of  yielding  to  it  is 
ignored.    Look  at  the  history  of  Arthur's 
fall  in  connection  with  the  passages  we 
have  quoted :  the  folly  and  the  evil  results 
are  drawn  by  a  master-hand ;  but  the 
coarseness,  baseness,  and  guiltiness  of  his 
whole  conduct  are  so  skillfully  thrown  into 
the  shade,  that  we  do  not  believe  any 
reader  would  guess  the  extent  of  the 
wrong  he  has  done,  until  it  comes  to  light 
in   the    interview  between  Arthur  and 
Adam.    Then,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the 
first  time,  "  all  screening  seli-excuse  for- 
sook him  for  an  instant,  and  he  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  first  ^reat  irrevocable 
evil  he  had  ever  committed  " — ^Then  ? — 
not  till  then ! — then? — only  lor  an  instant! 
Though  he  had  to  lie  to  Adam  "  as  a  ne- 
cessity," though,  "while  it  jarred  with 
his  habitual  feelings,"  he  could  remember 
that  "he  had   to  be  judicious  and  not 
truthful ;"  even  after  all  this,  the  young 
man,  who  is  represented  as  an  honorable, 
high-minded  gentleman,  instead  of  feeling 
himself  disgraced  forever,  "  would  gladly 
have  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  done 
no  harm  I    And  if  no  one  had  told  him 
the  contrary,  he  could  have  persuaded 
himself  Bo  much  better.     Nemesis  can 
seldom  forge  a  sword  for  herself  out  of 
our  conscience ;  .  .  .  out  of  the  suffering 
we  feel  in  the  suffering  we  may  have 
caused :  there  is  rarely  metal  enough  there 
to  make  an  effective  weapon."    And  when 
he  thought  of  Hetty,  compunctions  and 
anxious  as  he  was,  he  could  argue  with 
himself  that  "  it  was  an  unfortunate  busi- 
ness altogether,  but  there  was  no  use  in 
making  it  worse  than  it  was,  by  imaginary 
exaggerations  and  forebodings  of  evil  that 
might  never  come.    The  temporary  sad- 
ness, to  Hetty,  was  the  worst  consequence : 
he  resolutely  tamed  away  his  eyes  from 
any  bad  consequence  that  was  not  demon- 
strably inevitable.   But — but  Hetty  might 
have  had  the  trouble  in  some  other  way, 
if  not  in  this.    And  perhaps  hereafter  he 
might  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  for  her, 
and  make  up  to  her  for  all  the  tears  she 
would  shed  about  him.     She  would  owe 
the  advantage  of  bis  care  for  her  in  future 
years  to  the  sorrow  she  had  incurred  now. 
So  good  comes  out  of  evil.     Such  is  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  things!"     Is 
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this  a  kiDci,  generous,  bigh-priocipled  gen- 
tleman ? — ^rather,  as  Adam  calls  him,  '^  a 
selfish,  light-minded  scoundrel.^'  Oar  au- 
thor moralizes  on  the  woful  deterioration 
of  two  months,  and  on  the  slavery  exer- 
cised over  us  by  our  own  deeds ;  but  a 
soliloquy  like  this  is  the  expression  of 
long-formed  character,  not  of  two  months' 
degeneracy.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
Arthnra  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not 
generous,  high-principled  gentlemen.  He 
who  can  with  open  eyes  walk  first  into 
temptation,  and  then  into  vice ;  he  who 
can  shamefully  deceive  the  man  who  trusts 
liim,  and  seduce  the  woman  who  loves 
him,  yet  whose  first  thought  throughout 
is  to  excuse  himself,  may  be  an  casy-tem- 
j)ered,  open-handed  fellow,  but  he  can 
3iever  have  been  noble-minded  or  high- 

Srincipled ;  had  he  been  so,  his  sins  would  ^ 
ave  been  torture  to  him.  But  then,  you 
see,  we  were  not  all  born  heroes ;  we  all 
have  not  strength  to  abstain  in  sight  of 
future  consequences ;  wo  are  governed  by 
"moods"  which  lie  in  our  nature — the 
nature  against  which  we  can  never  be  at 
variance.  Therefore,  instead  of  harshly 
condemning  others  less  strongly  built  than 
ourselves,  we  must  have  patience  and 
charity  toward  our  stumbling,  falling 
companions.  We  must  got  our  heart- 
strings bound  round  the  weak  and  erring, 
so  that  we  may  share  their  inward  suffer- 
ing. Human  nature  is  lovable  in  itself 
and  even  in  common-place  and  vulgar 
people  we  shall  find  deep  pathos  and  sub- 
lime mysteries.  This  is  the  religion  of 
Adam  Bede, 

Look  at  it  carefully  in  the  extracts  we 
have  given  at  large.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  strong  assertion  of  the  vulgar 
and  common-place  against  the  ideal  hero- 
ic ?  The  words  are  true  enough  in  them- 
selves, but  what  is  their  import  taken  in 
connection  with  the  story  ?  Mr.  Irwine 
and  Captain  Donithorne  are  not  common- 
place, nor  do  they  stand  in  opposition  to 
any  iklse  heroic,  but  to  the  true  and  sim- 
)>le  rule  of  right.  In  this  loud  demand 
for  sympathy  with  them,  for  charity  and 
patience  toward  them,  is  there  no  fear 
that  we  may  forget  that  rule  ?-— especially 
when  we  are  urged  to  compassion  by  love 
and  sympathy  alone.  Is  it  by  suffering  in 
their  sufferings  that  we  are  to  learn  for- 
bearance ?  Not  so,  lest  pity  for  the  suf- 
fering make  us  forget  the  sin.  It  is  by 
high  conscience  of  the  rule  of  right,  and 
by  the  sense  of  our  own  transgression  and 


God's  free  forgiveness,  that  we  arc  to 
learn  the  only  true  and  safe  ground  for 
gentleness  toward  others.  '*  JBe  ye  kind 
one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving 
one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake 
hath  forgiven  you."  Conscientiousness 
without  humility  is  harsh  and  cold,  but 
charity  without  righteousness  is  lax  and 
low.  We  are  not  to  let  go  our  hold  of 
God's  high  standard  ;  we  arc  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  baseness  of  sin  and  the  dark- 
ness of  guilt ;  we  are  not  to  forget  that  by 
God's  help  we  can  seek  good  and  avoid 
evil,  against  our  own  "moods"  and 
against  the  force  of  temptation.  George 
Eliot's  religion  is  of  a  different  kind.  By 
the  skill  of  an  accomplished  author  he 
puts  guilt  and  responsibility  out  of  sight, 
raises  from  circumstances  an  extenuating 
plea,  invests  natural  character  with  excus- 
ing force,  makes  the  consequences  of 
wrong-doing  more  prominent  than  wrong- 
doing, the  sufferings  of  sin  more  promi- 
nent than  sin,  and  then  demands  leniency 
for  offenders,  not  because  we  too  have 
fallen,  but  because  they  could  scarcely 
choose  but  fall.  Well  may  they  hope  for 
leniency  in  judgment  who  drag  down  the 
standard  that  alone  condemns  them :  their 
religion  is  the  religion  of  "  I  could  not 
help  it,"  and  the  plea  that  excuses  others 
excuses  themselves.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  this  is  ever  put  forward  in 
express  words;  such  a  masterly  writer 
does  not  need  to  do  so ;  but  he  always 
contrives  to  present  to  the  mind  of  bis 
readers  the  idea  of  oar  helplessness  to  re- 
sist evil. 

The  literary  machinery  by  which  this 
is  effected,  consists  of  a  minute  unhealthy 
analysis  of  feelings  and  impulses,  to  which 
the  action  of  the  will  is  made  subordinate. 
A  mind  at  cross  put*poses  with  itself  is  laid 
bare  before  us;  a  mind  resolving  on 
good,  and  satisfying  itself  with  the  rosolu* 
tion,  only  to  cling  the  closer  to  evil ;  con- 
tent to  fail,  wishing  and  longing  to  fail, 
even  while  it  resolves.  We  see  the  whole 
process  of  self  debate  and  self-deceit ;  wc 
see  the  low  motives  lurking  behind  the 
higher  ones,  and  secretly  swaying  the 
mind  against  its  better  convictions;  we 
see  the  course  of  temptation  and  hesita- 
tion, and  the  final  surrender  to  deceit, 
dishonor,  and  guilt.  But  to  what  purpose 
is  this  morbid  analysis  ?  The  Lacedsmo- 
nians  bade  their  children  see  the  loath- 
someness of  drunkenness  in  their  besotted 
Helots ;  but  they  never  bade  them  eon* 
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template  or  study  the  alluring  process  of 
temptation,  or  the  gradual  progress  of  de- 
gradation.   He  who  bids  us  do  this,  for- 
gets the  aid  which  the  play  of  imagina- 
tion lends  to  evil.     Why  do  the  horrors 
of  war  and  shipwreck  continually  tempt 
boys  into  the  ai-my  and  navy  ?    Why 
does  one  semi-madman's  shooting  at  the 
Queen,  or  jumping  off  the  Monument,  in- 
cline others  to  the  same  insanity  ?     Sim- 
ply, because  the  imagination  is  strong  to 
stamp    pictorial  representations    on  the 
mind,  and  weak  to  register  the  prudential 
or  moral  motives  which  serve  to  counter- 
act them.     In  Adam  JBede  the  process  of 
temptation  is  so  skillfully  managed,  so 
vailed  by  silence,  so  entangled  by  meta- 
physical analysis,  that  while  the  sin  and 
guilt  come  out  plain  in  the  consequences, 
we  are  merely  lefl  to  infer  some  excusing 
weakness  in  the  fall.     But  this  point  be- 
comes more  prominent  in  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss.    £very  thing  is    done  to  throw 
around  Maggie  the  excusing  plea  of  help- 
lessness.    She  is  said  to  be  honorable  and 
upright,  yet  she  meets  her  lover  for  a 
whole  year  clandestinely ;  she  is  a  good 
daughter,  yet  she  secretly  outrages  her 
father's  strongest  wishes ;  she  is  a  loving 
cousin,  yet  she  steals  from  Lucy  her  affi- 
anced lover's  heart.     She  does  it  as  her 
cousin's  guest,  she  does  it  under  her  cou- 
sin's trusting  eye,  she  feels  uneasy  and  un- 
happy, and  means  to  do  otherwise,  but 
she  still   does  it.    Maggie's    conduct  is 
most  base ;  but  how  is  it  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  see  the  baseness  ?     Why  are  we 
told  so  often  that  she  is  truthful  and  up- 
right, except  to  suggest  the  idea  of  her 
helplessness  to  resist  temptation  ?    Nei- 
ther in  Adam  JBede  nor  The  Mill  on  the 
Floaa  is  there  any  attempt  to  evade  the 
sufferings  that  result  from  sin.    The  con- 
nection between  moral  cause  and  effect  is 
asserted   unflinchingly ;    and  we   should 
hope  from  this,  that  the  author  had  writ- 
ten with  an  honest  purpose,  as  far  as  he 
himself  had  learnt  the  secret  of  true  moral 
principle.    And  yet,  why  is  right  princi- 
ple made  so  odious  in  Tom  TuUiver,  and 
no  principle  at  all  so  attractive  in  Mag- 
gie ?     Was  the  book  w^ritten,  as  we  doubt 
not  it  has  been  often  read,  with  a  comfort- 
ing sense  of  excusability  in  many  a  past 
crisis  of  our  lives,  when  good  and  evil, 
life  and  death,  were  set  before  us,  and  we 
did  not  not  choose  life,  that  we  might 
live  ? 
The  literary  merit  of  The  MiU  on  the 


Uoss  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Adam 
Bede.  Much  of  the  wisdom,  and  almost 
all  the  wit,  has  vanished,  and  the  dialogue 
is  tiresome  in  the  extreme ;  nor  is  there  a 
character  in  the  book  on  which  the  mind 
rests  with  pleasure.  Much  of  this  be- 
longs to  the  design  of  the  author,  and  he 
meets  the  objection  thus : 

"  It  is  a  sordid  life,  you  say,  this  of  the  Tulli- 
vers  and  Dodsons — irradiated  by  no  sublime 
principles,  no  romantic  visions,  no  active,  self- 
renouncing  faith — moved  by  none  of  those  wild 
uncontrollable  passions  which  create  the  dark 
shadows  of  misery  and  crime— «  without  that 
primitive  rough  simplicity  of  wants,  that  hard 
submissive  ill-paid  toil,  that  child-like  spelling 
out  of  what  nature  has  written,  which  gives  its 
poetry  to  peasant  life.  Here,  one  has  conven- 
tional worldly  notions  and  habits,  without  in- 
struction and  without  polish — surely  the  most 
prosaic  form  of  human  life  :  proud  respectabili- 
ty in  a  gig  of  unfiushionable  build  :  worldliness 
without  side-dishes.  Observing  these  people 
narrowly,  even  when  the  iron  band  of  misfor- 
tune has  shaken  them  from  their  unquestion- 
ing hold  of  the  world,  one  sees  little  trace  of 
religion,  still  less  of  a  distinctively  Christian 
creed.  Their  belief  in  the  unseen,  so  far  as  it 
manifests  itself  at  all,  seems  to  be  rather  of  a 
pagan  kind ;  though  held  with  strong  tenacity, 
they  seem  to  have  no  standard  beyond  heredi- 
tary custom.  You  could  not  live  among  such 
people ;  you  are  stifled  for  want  of  an  outlet 
toward  something  beautiful,  great,  or  noble; 
you  are  irritated  with  these  dull  men  and 
women,  as  a  kind  of  population  out  of  keeping 

with  the  earth  on  which  they  live I 

share  with  you  this  sense  of  oppressive  narrow- 
ness ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  feel  it, 
if  we  care  to  understand  how  it  acted  on  the 
lives  of  Tom  and  Maggie — ^how  it  has  acted  on 
young  natures  in  many  generations,  that  in  the 
onward  tendency  of  human  things  have  risen 
above  the  mental  level  of  the  generation  before 
them,  to  which  they  have  been  nevertheless 
tied  by  the  strongest  fibers  of  their  hearts.  The 
suffenng,  whether  of  martyr  or  victim,  which 
belongs  to  every  historical  advance  of  mankind, 
is  represented  in  this  way  in  every  town,  and 
by  hundreds  of  obscure  hearths.'' 

It  would  seem  by  this,  that  we  are  to 
regard  The  MiU  on  the  Floss  as  written 
in  the  spirit  of  tragedy.  We  are  not  to 
ask  for  a  moral,  or  to  look  for  good  or 
evil  in  it :  it  is  art,  not  moi^ality.  These 
things,  these  sordid  narrow  things,  are 
facts;  they  have  their  evil  withering  ef- 
fects ;  they  cramp  minds  and  break  hearts, 
and  drag  down  immortality  into  the  dirt, 
soiled  and  suffering.  This  is  the  picture 
placed  before  you :  is  it  not  well  drawn  ? 
Does  it  not  seem  pitiable  and  distressing 
as  it  really  is  ?    Then  ask  no  more. 
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Ay,  bat  we  must  ask  more.  This  is 
the  hcalhen  idea  of  tragedy — man  con- 
quered by  destiny ;  ours  is  the  Christian 
idea  of  tragedy — destiny  conquered  by 
man.  Give  us  loss  and  snffering  of  tlie 
worst  kind — heart-suffering,  mental  loss, 
stifled  energies,  depressed  and  unhappy 
life :  give  us  the  cruellest  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances, strong  temptation,  surround- 
ing evil  influences ;  but  give  us  also  a  soul 
to  struggle  and  an  appeal  to  the  Helper 
of  souls,  and  we  shall  conquer  at  last. 
We  shall  not  come  out  of  the  fire  scath- 
less,  surely  not ;  we  may  bear  the  marks 
forever  of  our  own  heart-treachery  and 
cowardice  —  this  betraying,  that  shrink- 
ing; we  may  have  to  bear  forever  the 
reproach  of  some  false  step,  some  irre- 
trievable wrong;  we  may  pass  beyond 
hope  of  any  earthly  triumph  in  recogni- 
tion of  our  victory,  nay,  we  may  be  held 
to  be  beaten  in  the  conflict ;  we  may — we 
may — but  this  let  us  know,  that  there  is 
no  destiny  overruling  Christians,  except 
their  own  final  surrender ;  and  that,  how- 
ever often  we  may  fall,  and  however  deep 
be  our  fall,  if  we  struggle  to  the  last,  and 
call  for  the  aid  offered  to  the  struggling, 
we  shall  be  victors  in  the  end.  Just  so, 
says  our  author,  just  so  Maggie  conquer- 
ed. No,  she  did  not  conquer.  In  her 
determination  to  do  right  at  the  last,  she 
was  too  weak  to  bear  the  dreariness  of 
the  life  she  had  fashioned  for  herself;  and 
had  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  swept 
down  by  destiny  in  the  floods  of  the 
Floss. 

And  what  is  the  secret  of  this  sordid 
narrow  life — of  the  sliarp  temper  of 
Aunt  Glegg,  the  inanity  of  Aunt  Pullet, 
the  bewildered  regret  of  Mrs.  Tulliver 
over  her  house-linen,  the  somber  old  age 
and  heathen  death-bed  of  her  husband, 
the  hardness  of  Tom,  the  ill-regulated 
impulses  of  Maggie,  the  selfish  passion  of 
Stephen  Guest,  the  morbid  irritability  of 
Philip — ^is  it  not  this,  that  they  have  all 
succumbed  to  their  destiny,  that  destiny 
which  is  made  up  of  inward  character  and 
outward  circumstance,  and  are  sinking 
down,  amidst  clouds  and  darkness,  to  the 
level  of  their  lower  natare,  instead  of 
struggling  upward,  against  themselves, 
into  life  and  light?  This  is  heathen 
tragedy,  but  it  is  not  lawful  to  introduce 
it  in  Christian  times ;  it  is  not  lawful  to 
use  genius  to  invest  character  and  circimi- 
stanoo  with  all  the  power  of  destiny,  and 
by  so  doing  to  undermine  the  heroism  of 


common  life,  the  sacred  power  of  resist- 
ance to  evil,  implanted  and  sustained  by 
God  in  man. 

In  strong  contrast  with  George  Eliot's 
writings,  are  the  four  novels  which  stand 
at  the  end  of  our  list.  Different  in  time, 
and  scene,  and  principle-^as  different  as 
the  English  schoolboy  and  the  Christian 
gentleman  can  be  from  the  Pythagorean 
seer,  they  are  based  alike  on  that  great 
fact  of  humanity,  (the  foundation  of  all 
religion,)  the  struggle  of  man  with  him- 
self, and  with  the  evil  influences  and  cir- 
cumstances around  him.  Tom  Brown, 
the  boy  at  school,  struggling  against  bis 
own  heedlessness  and  lawlessness,  and 
fidding  help  in  the  help  he  gives;  the 
same  boy  at  college,  struggling  against 
the  same  foes  in  their  adult  form,  with  a 
glimmering  insight  that  the  secret  of  his 
whole  life-battle  is  to  be  found  in  help 
given  and  received  ;  Pisistratus  Caxton, 
the  young  man  stalling  in  life,  warm 
lover  and  good  son,  with  one  hand  pnt- 
ting  aside  the  dream  of  his  boyhood,  and 
with  the  other  dragging  his  fallen  cousin 
out  of  the  mud,  and  going  forth  manfully 
to  fight  fortune ;  all  these  tell  the  same 
story,  that  life  is  not  all  hollowness,  ns 
cynical  Thackeray  proclaims  it,  nor  all 
helplessness,  as  George  Eliot  insinuates; 
that  though  it  has  bright  elements,  glee 
and  frolic  for  the  boy — love,  friendsliip, 
genius,  and  fame  for  the  man,  it  has  also 
a  principle  of  action,  and  a  work  to  do ; 
and  that  in  the  doing  of  that  work,  in 
the  carrying  out  of  that  principle,  is  the 
true  honor  and  glory  of  life.  The  Inst 
two  stories  set  forth  even  a  deeper  truth. 
We  presume  that  most  readers  of  ITic 
Heir  of  ReMyffe  hfi\Q  said,  on  the  first 
impulse,  "What  a  shame  it  is  to  kiH 
Guy  I"  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
consistently  with  the  aim  of  the  book  ? 
It  tells  us,  in  an  exceedingly  graceful  and 
well-written  story,  that  it  is  not  always 
by  successful  work,  but  sometimes  by 
loss  and  sufioring,  and  even  death  itself 
that  the  battle  of  life  must  be  won.  More 
thim  this — that  it  is  not  always  by  deserved 
loss,  the  consequence  of  our  own  sin  and 
folly,  but  by  loss  for  other's  gain,  by  death 
for  other's  life,  by  vicarious  suffering  of 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  (type  and 
shadow  of  a  deeper  truth,)  that  the  high- 
est victory  is  won.  It  is  sad  to  see  Guy, 
in  his  bright  youth,  called,  on  his  bridal 
tour,  to  leave  his  loving,  happy  wife ;  it  is 
sad  to  see  Philip  going  through  life  with 
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injarcd  health  and  depressed  spirits,  a 
gloomy,  regretful  man ;  it  is  sad  to  see 
the  heir  so  fit  for  bis  earthly  inheritance 
t.iken  from  it,  that  it  may  be  possessed 
by  one  who  deserves  it  so  little ;  but  we 
arc  not  lefl  to  indulge  this  sadness  under 
the  dreary  conviclion  that  the  triumph  of 
evil  over  good  is  the  common  law  and 
lot  of  Vanity  Fair,  Miss  Yonge  knows 
better  than  that.  By  her  skillful  treat- 
ment of  the  lighter  parts  of  the  story, 
she  prevents  the  mind  from  being  oppress- 
ed by  its  pathos,  and  so  well  works  out 
her  hidden  meaning,  without  giving  it 
formal  expression,  that  she  makes  us  feel 
there  is  something  better  than  earthly 
happiness  and  success,  for  the  sake  of 
which  our  latent  sense  of  heroism  teaches 
ns  at  last  to  be  content  that  Guy  should 
die.  The  same  hi^h  lesson  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  wild-dream  romance  of 
Zanoni,  George  Eliot  gives  us  heathen 
tragedy  under  a  Christian  form ;  Bulwer 
gives  us  Christian  tragedy  under  a  heath- 
en form,  wrapped  up  in  a  jargon  of  art, 
philosophy,  and  alchemy.  He  represents 
Zanoni,  the  Pythagorean  seer,  who  has 
attained  the  secret  of  boundless  wealth 
and  knowledge,  life  and  youth,  constrain- 
ed by  his  love,  and  by  the  pressure  of 
danger  and  evil  on  thase  he  loves,  to 
yield  his  glorious  gifts  one  by  one,  to  be 
subject  to  the  malignant  powers  which  he 
had  formerly  commanded,  beaten  back- 
ward, step  by  step,  from  intercourse  with 
bright  ethereal  spirits  to  the  weakness  and 
sorrow  of  mort.^1  life,  until  he  has  to 
yield  that  life  itself  to  save  his  wife  and 
child  ;  yet,  in  that  last  hour  of  defeat, 
recognizing  the  true  secret  of  victory, 
and  asserting  his  trust  and  triumph  over 
earth-evils  and  spirit-foes. 

"  Did  he  mean  all  that  by  shaking  his 
head  ?"  says  Sheridan,  in  J%e  Oritic.  So 
our  English  novelists  may  say :  "  Do  we 
mean  all  this  by  our  amusing  stories  ?  Do 
we  inculcate  these  grand  lessons,  and  do 
our  readers  understand  us  ?"  That  de- 
pends : — considering  that  in  novels  bad 
lessons  are  much  more  often  taught  than 
good  ones,  we  should  be  glad  to  think 
that  readers  in  general  did  not  understand 
them.  As  a  rule,  novels  are  read  for 
mere  amusement,  all  action  of  the  moral 
judgment  being  suspended  for  the  time ; 
and  in  that  fact  is  to  be  found  the  great- 
est evil  of  a  habit  of  novel-reading.  Fic- 
tion has  two  different  effects ;  it  is  a  stim- 


ulant and  a  sedative.  It  can  stimulate 
the  fancy  for  good  or  evil,  and  it  can 
soothe  the  mind  to  forgctfulness  of  good 
or  evil — to  forgetfnlness  of  care  or  worry, 
also  to  forgetfnlness  of  work,  of  duty,  of 
the  claims  and  responsibilities  of  real  life  : 
and  though  it  is  customary  to  condemn 
fiction  chiefly  as  a  stimulant,  we  think 
that,  in  the  present  day,  its  sedative  ef- 
fects are  far  more  pernicious.  It  is  injur- 
ing us  less  by  that  which  it  does,  than  by 
that  which  it  prevents  ns  from  doing.  If 
it  raises  unhealthy  longings  in  those  who, 
by  its  aid,  mistake  i'ancy  for  truth,  it 
quiets  healthy  aspirations  by  thrusting 
aside  real  life,  and  offeiing  us  a  make-be- 
lieve in  its  stead.  It  teaches  us  to  take 
interest  in,  to  feel  with,  grieve  with,  re- 
joice with,  that  which  is  not  reality,  that 
of  which  the  great  charm  is,  that  it  does 
not  trouble  us  with  the  severe  obligations 
of  truth.  Many  a  youth  and  man  who 
would  throw  down  in  disgust  the  novels 
which  might  tend  to  stimulate  his  evil 
passions,  wastes  over  them,  without  scru- 
ple, the  time  and  thought  and  energy 
which  should  be  spent  in  study  or  in 
work.  Fiction,  at  present,  ministers  less 
to  remembrance  of  evil  than  to  forget- 
fnlness of  good ;  and  in  this  way  our 
swarming  serials  are  doing  us  a  great  ill- 
service.  Their  power  as  stimulants  is 
much  lessened  by  the  month's  interval 
that  separates  the  consecutive  scenes  of 
the  story ;  but  their  power  as  sedatives, 
to  indispose  ns  for  steady  thought  or  hard 
work,  is  much  increased  by  their  constant 
recurrence  and  wide  circulation,  for  thus 
they  catch  us  at  unwary  moments,  and 
waste  far  more  time  and  thought  than 
would  ever  be  deliberately  given  to  nov- 
els in  a  more  condensed  form. 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  habitual  nov- 
el-reader? It  is  true  that  God  has  given 
us  mental  stimulants  and  sedatives  to 
meet  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life;  and 
that  first  among  those  which  refresh  with- 
out after-exhaustion,  the  pleasures  of  im- 
agination take  their  place.  In  the  glory 
of  nature,  the  graces  of  art,  the  charm  of 
poetry,  the  magic  word-painting  which 
we  call  "  fiction,"  God  has  supplied  us 
with  the  means  of  temporary  escape  from 
the  pressure  of  reality,  when  business,  or 
care,  or  pain,  or  sorrow,  weighs  too  heav- 
ily upon  us.  We  do  not  say  that  tonics 
would  not  often  better  meet  the  need; 
nevertheless,  in  many  cases  of  earthly 
weakness,   stimulants  and   sedatives  are 
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allowed  and  provided.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  why  fiction  may  not  be  lawfully 
used  in  the  exhaustion  of  over-work,  or 
in  restlessness  and  pain,  as  we  use  the 
blessings  of  wine  and  opium  :  the  helpful 
grace  of  God  no  more  forbids  the  aid  of 
one  than  of  the  other.  But  when  we  are 
strong  and  well,  shall  we  meet  the  craving 
for  food  by  wine  ?  Or,  when  we  are  dis- 
eased, and  in  need  of  medicine  or  the  sur- 
gical knife,  shall  we  lull  ourselves  with 
opium  ?  For  our  mental  and  moral  crav- 
ings adequate  food  has  been  provided, 
and  for  our  mental  and  moral  disease  ad- 
equate medicine  has  been  given — real  ob- 
jects, real  motives,  real  sources  of  joy  and 
grief,  of  hope  and  fear ;  but  in  our  hours 
of  slothful  ease  the  very  reality  of  these 
things  appalls  us,  and,  cowards  that  we 
are,  we  shrink  from  their  contact.  Any 
thing  that  will  hide  their  clear  outline, 
any  thing  that  will  help  us  to  play  with 
life — ^business  for  the  busy,  beauty  for  the 
graceful,  fiction  for  the  idle  —  shall  be 
thankfully  welcomed  in  the  place  of  truth. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  habitual 
novel-reading  as  the  vice  of  women,  (and 
probably  the  quieter  life  of  the  sex  pre- 
disposes them  to  this  indulgence,)  but  it 
is  far  too  common  among  idle  youth  and 
men,  who  need  stimulants,  yet  shrink 
from  vice.  Even  to  such,  we  question  if 
the  conscious  stimulant  of  the  habitual 
dose  is  not  subordinate  to  its  unconscious 
sedative.  Fiction  may  be  pleasant,  but 
the  true  secret  is,  that  reality  is  not  pleas- 
ant, that  we  do  not  like  effort  and  endur- 
ance, those  inevitable  conditions  of  mor- 
tal life. 

It  is  useless  to  place  around  the  young 
restrictions  which  are  not  sanctioned  by 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  age ;  and  we 
might  as  well  bar  our  doors  agaiust  the 
spring-tide  as  against  the  torrent  of  stories, 
serials,  and  green  and  yellow  literature, 


which  inundates  us  on  all  sides.  £ach 
one  must  bar  his  own  mind,  making  con- 
science to  himself  of  the  time  he  devotes 
to  reading,  of  the  nature  of  the  books  he 
reads,  and  of  the  effect  they  have  on  his 
mind.  But  this  would  carry  us  far  be- 
yond novels.  O  studious  young  men, 
who  scorn  light  literature  !  do  you  never 
undermine  your  principles  by  wild  specu- 
lations a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  ? 
O  respectable  lathers,  who  frown  at  Du- 
mas I  do  vou  never  read  27ie  T^mes  re- 
ports  of  the  Divorce  Court,  a  thousand 
times  more  defiling?  When  the  press 
gives  such  publicity  to  eveiy  kind  of  vice 
and  error,  there  can  be  no  effectual  bar- 
rier against  evil  but  that  which  is  placed 
within.  Curious  youth  turns  toward  for- 
bidden knowledge  ere  it  rightly  appre- 
hends the  extent  of  the  stain ;  and  it  is  iu 
that  age  of  departing  innocence  and  ad- 
vancing temptation  that  we  should  most 
seek  to  inculcate  the  great  duty  of  self* 
restraint.  The  wise  son  of  Sirach  tells 
us,  that  "  the  knowledge  of  wickedness  is 
not  wisdom."  Who  is  there  that,  in  sober 
manhood,  has  never  had  cause  to  mourn 
over  the  dark  corners  of  his  mind,  where 
dangerous  or  defiling  knowledge  has  been 
stored,  (drawn  from  other  sources  than 
novels,)  and  to  wish  that,  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  it  had  been  possible  to  blot  out  the 
memory  with  the  guilt  of  sin  ?  Our 
stained  thoughts  remain  to  trouble  or  to 
tempt  us,  like  dry-rot  that  has  crept  into 
the  hidden  timbers  of  a  house,  which, 
kept  by  great  care  from  spreading,  oozes 
out  in  damp  spots  on  the  wall — an  incura- 
ble evil,  only  to  be  met  by  a  rough  reme- 
dy, when  the  architect  shall  ^^  take  down 
the  house,  and  build  it  all  anew.''* 


*  We  have  inserted  the  foregoing  article  partly 
for  its  condemnation  of  such  mental  poisoncrfl  as 
Adam  Bede, — Editor  Eclectic. 
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COMPARATIVE   RESPIRATION. 


The  air  we  breathe,  subtile  and  iuTisi- 
ble  as  it  is,  contains  elements  which  have 
the  property  of  separating  themselves 
from  each  other,  and  of  entering  into  com- 
position with  living  creatures,  according 
to  the  proportion  required  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  their  vital  functions.  Every 
thing  that  has  life,  whether  it  be  vege- 
table or  animal,  by  the  very  use  of  its 
organs,  causes  a  waste  of  their  substance 
which  requires  constant  renewal.  In  an- 
imals, the  waste  is  denoted  by  an  excess 
of  carbon,  which  must  be  expelled  from 
the  system,  and  by  a  diminution  of  oxy- 
gen, a  fresh  supply  of  which  must  be  con- 
stantly kept  up.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  law  according  to  which  gases 
of  different  densities,  that  are  not  dispos 
ed  to  unite  chemically,  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  mutual  admixture.  If  a  bladder 
of  hydrogen  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  car- 
bonic acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen 
will  pass  out  of  the  bladder,  and  a  still 
larger  amount  of  carbonic  acid  will  en- 
ter therein.  This  interchange  of  gases 
through  a  thin  membranous  substance 
goes  on  the  more  rapidly  as  there  is  a  I 
greater  difference  of  density  between  the  [ 
gases.  All  animals  are  supplied  with  such 
a  membranous  substance  in  one  or  more 
parts  of  their  body,  through  which  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  expelled  and  oxygen 
imbibed,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bal- 
ance of  life. 

Indeed,  even  in  the  vegetable  world, 
there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  gases 
going  on  ;  the  leaves  of  plants  giving  off 
oxygen  in  the  sun-light,  and  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  carbon 
being  an  important  element  of  food  for 
the  plant..  There  have  been  counted  as 
many  as  seven  millions  of  leaves  on  an 
oak  trQe,  each  leaf  having  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pores,  through  which  pass 
the  gases  for  the  maintenance  of  vegeta- 
ble life.  The  fresh-water  algaj  in  our 
ponds  absorb  carbon  from  the  water,  and 
by  BO  doing,  purify  it  from  decayed  mat- 
ter ;  hence  fishes  are  most  healthy  in  those 
ponds  where  there  arc  aquatic  plants. 


Though  all  animals  require  means  for 
parting  with  carbon,  and  tor  obtaining  a 
fresh  supply  of  oxygen,  yet  the  extent  of 
their  wants  in  this  respect  varies  greatly 
in  degree.  According  to  Uie  temperatuix) 
of  the  body,  and  the  activity  of  their 
habits,  will  be  the  generation  of  carbonic 
acid  requiring  expulsion,  and  the  demand 
for  a  renewal  of  oxygen ;  also,  this  will 
be  affected  by  the  widely  varied  habitat 
of  animated  creatures,  some  living  in 
water,  and  some  on  land,  while  some  arc 
amphibious,  and  others  have  wings  for 
flight.  These  differences  have  necessitat- 
ed an  extensive  variety  in  the  breathing 
mechanism,  so  that,  whatever  its  habits, 
and  wherever  its  home,  every  living  being 
may  be  able  to  obtain  that  amount  of 
oxygen  which  is  necessary  for  its  life,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  noxious  surplus  of  carbon. 
Deeply  interesting  is  it  to  notice  the 
varied  structure  of  the  respiratory  organs 
in  the  different  classes  ot  animals,  and 
their  marvelous  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  each,  exemplifying  as  they  do  the  skill 
of  the  Great  Creator,  and  the  beautiful 
harmony  of  all  his  laws. 

Those  creatures  which  live  in  the  water 
are  cold,  and  often  have  no  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  mollusks,  wnich  lead  so  inactive  a 
life;  therefore,  they  do  not  require  a 
large  supply  of  oxygen  to  their  system, 
and  find  a  suflUdent  medium  of  respiration 
in  the  water  which  surrounds  them,  and 
which  contains  enough  oxygen  for  the 
purpose.  The  lowest  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mated beings  that  has  a  special  provision 
for  aerating  the  system,  is  the  class  to 
which  belong  the  star-fish,  medusa,  etc., 
from  the  digestive  organs  of  which  are 
communications  with  the  outer  disk  of  the 
fish,  where  cilia3  or  small  hairs  are  attach- 
ed, that  convey  to  the  animal  a  fresh 
supply  of  oxygen  through  the  medium  of 
the  water.  The  common  sea-urchin,  and 
such  animals  as  are  covered  with  a  hard 
shell  through  which  no  gases  can  pass,  are 
provided  with  a  membrane  between  the 
shell  and  the  viscera,  that  contains  minute 
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ramificationB  from  the  body,  and  to  which 
water  is  admitted  throagh  openings  in  the 
shell  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  In 
the  ordinary  bivalves,  as  the  oyster,  mus- 
cle, etc.,  there  are,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
shell,  innumerable  ciliae,  on  the  part  com- 
monly called  the  beard,  which  are  con- 
stantly in  motion,  and  which  edge  four 
ribbon-like  folds  containing  the  blood  to 
be  exposed  to  the  surrounding  water; 
likewise  the  shells  of  these  mollnsks  are 
provided  with  not  less  than  two  apertures, 
one  for  drawing  in,  and  the  other  for 
expelling  the  water,  while  each  opening  is 
furnished  with  a  long  tube  or  siphon, 
through  which  water  may  be  obtained  or 
ejected  when  the  animal  is  buried  in  the 
sand.  In  the  class  containing  crabs  and 
lobsters,  the  mode  of  respiration  is  some- 
what similar,  but  confined  to  one  organ, 
and  contained  in  a  separate  cavity,  where, 
through  two  orifices,  the  water  finds  in- 
gress and  egress,  being  propelled  by  a 
valve  which  by  its  movements  occasions  a 
constant  flow  of  water  over  the  internal 
gills.  In  the  Crustacea  adapted  to  live  on 
land,  the  gills  require  additional  care  to 
keep  them  moist  tor  the  purpose  of  respi- 
ration ;  hence,  the  orifices  of  the  bronchial 
cavity  are  reduced  in  size,  that  evapora- 
tion may  take  place  slowly;  also,  the 
membrane  lining  the  bronchial  cavity  of 
land-crabs  is  folded  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
contain  a  large  amount  of  fluid ;  besides 
this,  land-crabs  by  instinct  always  frequent 
a  damp  situation. 

Fishes,  again,  living  as  they  do  wholly 
in  the  water,  hove  a  diflerent  arran^srement 
of  the  breathing  mechanism.  Though 
cold-blooded,  and  obtaining  from  the 
water  as  much  oxygen  as  they  need,  yet 
their  rapid  movements  indicate  a  fuller 
aeration  of  the  system  than  in  the  species 
we  have  already  noticed ;  indeed,  so 
aerated  is  it,  that  their  blood  is  furnished 
with  red  corpuscles  which  can  convey 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  The  gills, 
connected  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
and  covered  by  a  bony  lid,  are  disposed 
in  laminffi  fringed  like  the  plume  of  a 
feather,  which  must  be  kept  moist,  or  else 
the  transfusion  of  gnses  can  not  go  on, 
and  hence  fishes  taken  out  of  tiie  water, 
not  being  able  to  breathe,  soon  die.  The 
gillsbeing  constantly  and  thoroughly  bath- 
ed by  the  current  of  water  over  them,  oxy- 
gen is  taken  up  into  the  system,  and  the 
blood  purified  to  the  extent  required.  The 
air-bladder,  which  is  wanting  in  those  fishes 


that  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  excepting  in  the  case  of* 
those  fresh-water  fishes  that  have  a  wind- 
pipe for  the  passage  of  air,  and  which 
sometimes  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 

Of  insects  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
they  do  not  obtain  air  through  the  mouth, 
which  is  therefore  to  them  no  organ  of 
sound,  but  one  for  biting  and  taking  food. 
Their  rapid  motion  requires  that  their 
system  should  be  well  oxygenized ;  hence, 
according  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
insect,  air  is  admitted  to  the  body  through 
several  distinct  apertures,  and  carried  by 
a  minutely  distributed  system  of  tubes, 
which  ramify  through  even  the  smallest 
organs,  to  all  the  tissues,  whilst  at  certain 
parts  they  dilate  into  little  bags  of  various 
degrees  of  size.  In  those  insects  which 
sustain  long  flight,  as  the  bee,  these  air- 
bags  are  most  developed,  perhaps  to 
render  their  bodies  lighter,  and  perhaps 
to  supply  them  with  more  air  when  some 
of  the  external  apertures  are  closed.  The 
wings  of  insects  are  covered  with  very 
minute  tubes,  which  are  connected  with 
their  system  of  respiration,  and  which 
become  very  much  distended  during 
flight.  There  is  great  variety  in  the 
breathing  mechanism  as  regards  the  larva 
of  insects.  In  the  larva  of  the  gnat,  the 
last  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  prolonged 
into  a  tube,  the  mouth  of  which  remains 
above  the  water  while  the  body  is  im- 
mei'sed.  Sometimes  the  air-tube  is  fringed 
with  bristles,  which  entangle  a  bubble  of 
air  sufficient  to  support  respiration,  while 
the  little  creature  descends  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  water,  the  large  vessels 
connected  with  this  tube  conveying  the 
air  over  all  the  body.  In  spiders,  as  in 
scorpions,  the  breathing-pores  do  not  open 
into  a  system  of  air-tubes,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  insects,  but  into  distinct  sacs 
disposed  along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen, 
and  to  which  the  air  has  immediate  access: 
these  sacs,  having  the  rudiments  of  minute 
cells,  are  somewhat  like  lungs,  for  the 
blood  of  the  insect  is  brought  to  them, 
and  duly  oxygenized. 

The  lungs  of  the  several  orders  of  rep- 
tiles are,  for  the  most  part,  capacious  sacs, 
which,  in  those  of  the  class  to  which  the 
turtle  and  tortoise  belong,  have  an  incip- 
ient subdivision.  In  the  lung  of  the  frog, 
the  lower  part  is  a  mere  sac,  while  at 
the  upper  part  many  smaller  sacs  are 
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developed,  by  which    arrangement   the 
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sniface  ib  increased  to  a  great  extent. 
Some  reptiles,  and  among  them  the  frog, 
having  uo  diaphragm,  are  obliged  to  fill 
their  lungs  by  a  process  which  resembles 
swallowing,  as  may  be  observed  from  the 
never-ceasing  movement  of  the  under  part 
of  its  jaw ;  and  thus  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  suffocating  a  frog  is  by  holding 
its  mouth  open  for  a  short  time,  so  that  it 
can  DO  longer  respire.  In  serpents,  the 
breathing  apparatus  consists  of  a  long 
cylindrical  sac,  furnished  in  part  with 
minute  air  cells  that  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  general  cavity. 
The  capacity  of  this  sac,  and  the  mobility 
of  their  ribs,  together  with  their  muscu 
larity,  enable  them  to  take  in  a  considera 
b!e  quantity  of  air.  The  hissing  noise 
by  which  serpents  sometimes  alarm  their 
prey,  is  caused  by  the  long-continued  ex- 
pulsion of  air  afler  the  lungs  have  been 
faily  inflated.  As  regards  water-serpents, 
the  large  volume  of  air  contained  in  the 
body  tends  to  render  them  buoyant,  and 
also  supplies  them  during  their  immersion. 
In  the  saurian  reptiles,  the  lungs  show 
increasing  development,  and,  as  they  ad- 
vance up  to  the  crocodile,  become  more 
subdivided  into  cells  ;  also  in  these  mon- 
sters the  lungs  are  confined  to  the  thoracic 
region,  and  some  indications  are  to  be  seen 
of  a  diaphragm.  Yet  alligatora  and  croco- 
diles are  feeble  in  respiration  compared  to 
their  size,  and,  being  coldblooded  animals, 
are  very  sluggish ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
suffer  much  incdnvenience  when  their 
breathing  is  for  a  time  suspended. 

The  respiring  mechanism  of  birds  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  that  of  mammals, 
though  having  a  great  analogy  to  the  or- 
gans of  winged  insects.  Their  lungs  are 
placed  in  equal  proportions  on  both  sides 
of  the  chest,  whereby  the  body  is  nicely 
balanced  during  flight;  also,  they  are 
much  subdivided  into  small  cells,  present- 
ing quite  a  spongy  appearance.  But  be- 
sides the  lungs  m  the  chest,  they  have 
likewise  air-sacs  connected  with  them  in 
the  neck,  the  abdomen,  and  extremities  ; 
the  bones,  too,  are  hollow,  and  their  cavi- 
ties communicate  with  the  lungs.  The 
distension  of  the  air-cells  tends  to  keep 
the  wings  outstretched,  as  is  shown  in 
dead  birds  that  have  been  forcibly  inflat- 
ed, and  their  wings  thereby  expanded ; 
and  thus,  in  those  birds  which  take  long 
flights,  their  muscular  action  is  economized 
by  their  increased  power  of  respiration. 
The  diffusion  of  so  much  air  through  the 


system  renders  the  body  of  a  bird  light  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  and  this  is  material- 
ly increased  by  the  heat  and  rarefaction 
of  the  air  passing  through  it.  Of  all  ani- 
mals, birds  require  the  most  constant  re- 
newal of  fresh  air,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
the  greatest  purity :  air  which  can  be 
breauied  by  mammals  is  sometimes  so 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  as  to  be  fatal 
to  birds. 

Mammals — ^the  class  to  which  we  our- 
selves   belong  —  are    furnished   with    a 
breathing  apparatus  very  complex  and  ex- 
tensive, and  this  on  a  scale  that  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  food  and  habits  of  the 
animnl.    Provision  is  made  for  the  free 
removal  of  carbon,  and  for  the  renewal  of 
a  large  supply  of  oxygen,  without  imped- 
ing motion  or  action.    The  lungs,  divided 
and  placed  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  are 
kept  in  active  play  by  the  constant  heav- 
ing up  and  down  of  the  diaphragm,*by 
which   air  is  brought  into   the   internal 
reservoir,  and  afler  having  served  its  pur- 
pose, is  again  pumped  forth.    It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  bulk  of  air  drawn  into  the 
humaa  lungs  and   thrown  out  again,  is 
about  eighteen  pints  a  minute,  one  thou- 
sand pints  an  hour,  and  three  thousand 
gallons  a  day ;  but  as  we  never  entirely 
empty  our  lungs  by  an  expiration  of  the 
breath,  there  is   always   a   considerable 
quantity  of  air  remaining  within.     Linde- 
nau  asserts  that,  such  is  the  vast  area  of 
our  lungs,  that  the  amount  of  surface  they 
present   to  the  blood  is  not   less  than 
twenty-six  hundred  and  forty-two  square 
feet;  for,  besides  that  the  tubes  of  the 
lungs  branch  into  multitudes  of  vessels 
fine  as  hair,  there  are  thousands  of  vesicles 
clustered  around  the  extremity  of  each ; 
and  so  exceedingly  thin  is  the  membrane 
covering  them,  that  they  offer  no  obstacle 
to  the  free  interchange  of  carbon  and 
oxygen.     Over  the  whole  of  this  extensive 
surface  of  the  lungs  is  spread  a  net- work 
of  minute  vessels  filled  with  blood,  under- 
going constant  purification  ;  the  venous 
blood,  that  has    gathered   up  impurity 
from  all   parts  of  the  system,  yields  its 
carbon  to  the  lungs,  and  is  by  them  duly 
oxygenated.    After  this  process,  the  air, 
impregnated  by  carbon,  is  expelled  from 
the  lungs  by  the  effort  of  breathing,  and 
discharged  through  the  windpipe ;  it  is  of 
course  impure,  and  should  not  be  again 
inhaled.    Health  demands  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  atmospheric  air,  for  otherwise 
the  carbon  of  the  system  is  not  properly 
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expelled,  nor  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxjgen 
kept  up.  According  as  the  air  becomes 
impure,  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  se- 
cretion are  depressed,  and  disease  engen- 
dered which  will  hasten  death. 

But,  besides  the  lungs,  additional  means 
are  provided  for  still  iuither  keeping  the 
blood  pure.  Most  animals  have  numerous 
pores  in  their  skin,  communicating  with  the 
cellular  substance  beneath  by  means  of  spi- 
ral vessels :  there  are  about  seven  millions 
of  such  pores  scattered  over  the  skin  of  a 
full-^rown  man.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  them  only  as  outlets  of  perspira- 
tion: but  through  them  also  carbon  es- 
capes, and  oxygen  enters  continually — 
inconsiderable  in  quantity  compared  with 
the  air  that  passes  through  the  lungs,  and 
yet  of  much  importance  in  purifying  the 
blood  and  promoting  the  health. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  chemical  chan- 
ges that  are  going  on,  by  which  the  at- 
mosphere is  more  or  less  affected,  yet, 
when  there  is  free  circulation,  the  air  is 
generally  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
combined  in  the  same  proportion.  Where- 
fore, seeing  that  we  are  provided  with  a 
breathing  mechanism  skillfully  adapted  to 
carrying  away  what  is  noxious  from  the 
system,  and  for  supplying  us  with  that 
oxygen  we  need,  it  remains  for  us  to  take 
pains  to  keep  the  machinery  in  good  order, 
and  to  be  exceedingly  careful  to  breathe 
the  purest  air.  Cleanliness  and  ventilation 
are  obviously  indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  health,  and  therefore  demand 
scrupulous  attention.  Is  not  this,  at  least, 
due  from  us,  as  a  recognition  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Creator,  by  whom  we  have 
been  so  skillfully  and  wonderfully  made  1 
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PETRARCH  AND  HIS  TIMES;    OR,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS. 


It  was  a  consequence  of  the  restless 
political  life  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  an 
awakening  sensibility  to  the  value  of  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  that  the  two  great 
men  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
literary  renown  of  their  country,  were 
also  intimately  connected  with  its  troub- 
lous vicissitudes.  If  it  is  hopeless  to  ac- 
quire a  right  understanding  of  Dante's 
poem  without  a  tolerably  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  coteraporary  history, 
such  acquaintance  is  likewise  requisite, 
not  indeed  for  the  actual  comprehension 
of  Petrarch's  vernacular  poetry,  but  cer- 
tainly for  the  due  appreciation  of  his 
character  and  influence  on  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  For  Petrarch,  though  in 
after-days  his  name  became  almost  a  syn- 
onym for  the  languishing  and  despairing 
lover,  filled  a  much  more  important  place 
than  that  description  would  indicate  in 
the  world's  drama.  He  was  the  monitor 
of  popes  and  emperors,  the  chosen  envoy 
of  states,  the  cherished  friend  and  coun- 


selor of  warlike  and  astute  chieftains; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  the  pride 
and  admiration  of  his  humbler  compatri- 
ots, the  oracle  of  the  learned  over  all  the 
civilized  world.  If  the  consciousness  of 
unbounded  fame  and  universal  respect  are 
the  most  valued  rewards  of  genms,  Pe- 
trarch enjoyed  a  happiness  which  Dante 
and  Shakspeare  might  well  have  envied. 

His  life  occurred  at  a  peculiarly  ausjn- 
cious  moment  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
many-sided  renown.  A  rivalry  in  arts 
and  letters  had  only  of  late  begun  to 
spring  out  of  the  strong  spirit  of  local 
independence  which  characterized  the 
Italian  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hith- 
erto men  of  letters  had  enjoyed  a  certain 
reputation  among  monks  and  scholars  like 
themselves ;  bnt  their  world  was  one  that 
existed  apart  from  national  life,  and  was 
little  affected  by  its  interests ;  their 
thoughts  turned  mostly  upon  abstract  top- 
ics, and  their  language  was  the  language 
of  the  Church,  not  that  spoken  and  un* 
deratood  by  the    people    around  them. 
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Vernacular  poetry,  as  exhibited  in  the 
rhymes  of  the  Troubadours,  was  the  re- 
laxation of  an  idle  hour,  but  could  hardly 
acquire  a  title  to  endunng  fame.  Al- 
though the  appeal  made  in  these  light 
eSiisions  to  the  living  tastes  and  sympa- 
thies of  mankind  was  in  fact  the  ground- 
work on  which  all  true  poetry  must  be 
raised,  as  surely  as  Chaucer,  and  Spenser, 
and  Wordsworth  have  any  right  to  be 
considered  poets — ^and  though  the  instincts 
of  the  human  heart  rendered  them  popu- 
lar, accordingly,  with  high  and  low,  yet 
they  lacked  the  richness  and  strength  of 
expression  which  could  have  entitled  them 
to  the  meed  of  distinguished  excellence. 
They  lacked  also  a  certain  lofliness  of 
moral  tone  and  boldness  of  imagery  which 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  to  Europe  since 
its  oblivion  of  the  great  productions  of 
antiquity.  And  it  was  the  renewal  of 
this  association  with  the  past,  the  recovery 
of  the  link  which  the  barbarian  conquests 
had  rudely  torn  asunder,  which  gave  to 
Dante's  genius  both  variety  and  discipline, 
and  touched  Petrarch's  love-dalliance  with 
the  graces  of  surpassing  refinement. 

Tiiere  is  something  curious  and  impres- 
sive in  the  combination  of  warlike  ferocity 
with  the  spirit  of  literary  patronage,  as 
we  see  it  displayed  among  the  petty 
tyrants  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
it  is  not  in  many  pages  of  the  world's  his- 
tory that  we  see  the  characters  of  Sylla 
and  Maecenas  in  combination.  The  annals 
of  those  turbulent  days  remind  us  of  the 
history  of  nature  as  hypothetically  de- 
scribed by  some  philosophers — the  Vis- 
conti,  Correggeschi,  Scaligeri,  etc.,  like  so 
many  varieties  of  animal  race  struggling 
with  each  other  on  the  principle  of  "  na- 
tural selection  "  for  one  of  the  two  alter- 
natives, supremacy  or  destruction.  No 
repose  from  political  strife  and  passion 
seems  to  have  been  possible  in  the  life  of 
a  Lord  of  Milan  or  of  Verona ;  no  sooner 
was  authority  within  a  limited  sphere  se- 
cured, than  instinct  or  necessity  constantly 
pointed  onward  to  the  acquisition  of 
paramount  authority  over  divided  and 
distracted  Italy.  Yet  Cane  Delia  Scala, 
at  the  head  of  the  Ghibelline  League, 
could  find  opportunity  and  inclination  to 
shelter,  love,  and  honor  the  exiled  bard 
whose  only  power  was  his  "  shaping  spirit 
of  imagination ;"  and  he  was  but  one 
among  many  equally  martial  in  habit  and 
temper,  who  had  eyes  to  discern  and  a 
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soul  to  cherish  the  new  and  living  glory 
that  was  rising  on  their  land. 

These  facts  we  have  partially  considered 
in  a  recent  essay  on  the  life  of  Dante. 
That  great  poet,  however,  came  a  little 
too  early  to  excite  the  general  enthusi- 
asm to  the  extent  that  Petrarch  excited 
it.  The  public  taste  had  hardly  been  cul- 
tivated to  the  requisite  point  during  his 
lifetime.  Indeed  it  was  his  own  work 
chiefly  that  opened  his  countrymen's  eyes 
to  the  perception  of  that  poetical  sub- 
limity of  which  he  was  himself  by  far 
the  greatest  master.  Nor,  is  it  probable, 
would  his  bitter  and  scornful  temper  have 
allowed  of  his  ever  gaining  the  general 
confidence  and  esteem  which  was  accorded 
to  Petrarch's  suavity,  perhaps  hardly  less 
than  to  his  moi*e  impressive  qualities. 
Still  it  is  a  proof  of  the  already  rising  in- 
fluence of  letters,  that  toward  the  end  of 
his  life  Dante's  genius  had  given  him  &n 
elevation  in  the  eyes  of  his  cotempora- 
ries,  distinct  from  that  of  rank  or  power, 
and  that  it  operated  so  far  as  to  induce  an 
attempt  on  tlie  part  of  his  country — an 
ungracioas  one,  certainly — to  condone  his 
past  ofifenses ;  while  no  sooner  had  death 
removed  the  last  stumbling-block  to  pride, 
than  every  effort  was  lavished  to  testify 
the  Republic's  admiration  of  her  greatest 
citizen. 

Before  Petrarch,  the  ground  was,  as  it 
were,  cleared.  True,  his  father  too,  had 
been  exiled  the  same  day  with  Dante,  and 
on  the  same  grounds ;  but  he  himself  had 
given  no  cause  for  offense.  He  was  not 
born  till  some  .months  after  Florence  had 
shut  her  ^ates  on  his  family.  His  father, 
after  haihng  his  infant's  birth  under  the 
auspicious  skies  of  Arezzo,*  migrated  to 
Avignon,  and  oeased  to  have  any  concern 
with  the  politics  of  his  native  land.  The 
youth  himself  was  afterward  sent  to  be  a 
student  in  different  universities,  where  it 
was  sought  to  expel  that  love  of  poetry 
and  classic  eloquence  whioh  was  his  nature, 
by  the  fork  of  dialectics  and  jurisprudence, 
whioh,  as  a  prudent  Notary  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  his  father  would  fain  have  seen 
inserted  into  him. 

Dante  had  grown  up  to  middle  life  a 
citizen  of  his  native  city,  a  vehement  par- 
tisan in  her  internal  factions.    Petrarch 


•  So  numerous  were  the  distinguished  men  to 
whom  Arezzo  gare  birth  in  the  middle  ages,  that  thb 
historian  Yillano  thought  it  must  have  been  an  effect 
of  the  air  in  that  locality. 
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began  life  literally  without  a  home;  he 
never  made  one  for  himself;  and  we  trace 
the  consequence  throughout  his  whole 
career. 

He  took  up  his  abode  at  Avignon  when 
he  came  to  man's  estate,  partly  because 
his  £ither  had  lived  there,  and  partly  be- 
cause his  professional  prospects  connected 
him  with  the  Papal  Court.     It  was  neces- 
sity, indeed,  rather  than  choice,  that  led 
him  to  follow  the  ecclesiastical  calling. 
Faithless  guardians   had    dissipated    his 
small  patrimony,  and  there  was  no  other 
line  which  held  out  promise  of  speedy  in- 
dependence  and   advancement.      But   it 
must  have  been  a  resolve  little  congenial 
to  a  nnnd  to  which  literary  culture  was 
as  the  breath  of  life — a  mind  whose  earli- 
est devotion  had  been  given  to  the  master- 
works  of  ancient  genius — a  mind,  more- 
over, whose  natural  purity  and  elevation, 
and  religious  earnestness,  revolted  at  the 
vice  and  hypocrisy  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played at  this  time  in  the  offices  of  the 
Church,     For  it  was  now  the  period,  dis- 
graceful  in   the  annals  of   the  Papacy, 
commonly  characterized  by  old  Italian  wri- 
ters as  that  of  the  "  Babylonish  captivity." 
The  seventy  years  of  Petrarch's  life  run 
almost  exactly  parallel  with  its  duration. 
It  was  in  1305,  the  year  following  his  birth, 
that  Clement  V.,  the  Pontift'  appointed  by 
French  influence  to  succeed  the  ill-fated 
Boniface  VIII.,  transported  the  Holy  See 
to  Avignon,  thus  surrendering  into  the 
bands  of  France  all  the  dio^nity  and  inde- 
pendence  of  his  position.     At  first  this 
was  probably  looked  upon  as  only  a  brief 
displacement ;  but  such  a  grasp  once  ob- 
tained by  the  ambitious  house  of  Capet 
was  not  soon   to  be  relaxed.     Clement 
never  felt  any  disposition  to  return  to  the 
warfare  of  Italy  and  the  turbulence  of  his 
own  subjects;    and  when  Clement  died, 
another  French   Pope,  like-minded,  was 
raised  to  his  vacant  seat ;  and  so  it  went  on 
during  the  reign  of  six  successive  Pontiffs, 
till  the  three  years'  reYnhabitation  of  Home 
by  Urban  V.,  before  Petrarch's  death,  and 
the  defi.nitive  return  of  Gregory  XI.,  soon 
after  that  event. 

The  political  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Papacy  at  Avignon  was,  of  course, 
in  the  first  place  to  throw  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  monarch  all  the  influence 
that  the  popes  could  command  in  Christ- 
endom— ^an  influence  diminished  by  the 
cowardly  abandonment  of  the  holy  seat 
of    their    vicariate,    but    still    powerful 


enough  for  mischief.  As  regarded  Italy 
and  the  German  emperors,  their  removal 
from  Rome  did  not  weaken  their  ambi- 
tious purposes  either  against  the  one  or 
the  other.  Withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  dangers  of  war,  they  felt  the  less 
scruple  in  permitting  its  hoiTore  to  rage 
among  their  allies  and  foes  in  the  Penin- 
sula; while  against  Imperialist  preten- 
sions, scarcely  even  Boniface  VHI.  in  his 
bull  Unam  Sanctam  assumed  a  more  ai*- 
rogant  front  than  did  John  XXII.,  the 
pope  regnant  when  Petrarch  came  to  re- 
side at  Avignon.  The  Empire  was  for 
ten  years  a  bone  of  contention,  between 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Aus- 
tria. The  Pope,  by  declining  to  decide 
between  them,  maintained  what  was  tech- 
nically an  interregnum  of  the  Empire; 
and  he  ventured  to  pronounce  that  during 
such  interregnum  it  was  an  indefeasible 
right  of  the  Holy  See,  as  fountain-head  of 
all  power  on  earth,  to  appoint  a  vicar,  not 
only  over  Italy,  but  over  Germany  like- 
wise. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  papal  residence 
at  Avignon  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
to  the  credit  of  the  Church,  and  to  tl»c 
cause  of  public  decency  and  religion. 
Self-exiled  from  their  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  become 
mere  servants  of  France,  the  Popes  lost 
that  sense  of  self-respect  which,  ne.xt  to 
conscience,  is  the  best  guarantee  of  good 
manners.  French  and  Italian  writers 
alike  concur  in  describing  the  corruptions 
of  Avignon  as  something  beyond  ordinary 
experience.  The  city  was  the  resort  of 
vile  adventurers  from  all  parts.  The 
morals  of  Avignon,  it  has  been  said,  were 
made  up  of  the  vices  of  other  nations. 
As  intrigue  and  bribery  were  the  surest 
avenues  to  pontifical  favor,  the  most 
worthless  characters  were  seen  filling  the 
sacred  offices  of  the  Holy  See.  Priest?, 
prelates,  cardinals,  set  the  example  of  that 
unbridled  license  which  made  the  Wes- 
tern Babylon  infamous  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  who  wished  well  to  its  politi- 
cal pretensions.  Pope  John  XXII.  indeed 
with  a  rapacious  disposition,  had  some 
qualities  which  inspire  respect.  He  was 
sober  in  his  private  deportment,  he  had 
considerable  ability,  and  he  was  perhaps 
the  last  of  the  popes  who  had  the  incli- 
nation and  opportunity  corabinetl  for  dis- 
playing something  of  that  magnificent  am- 
bition which  forces  us  to  admire  Gregory 
VII.  and  Innocent  lU.,  and  invests  the 
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fate  of  Boniface  VIII.  with  some  claim  to 
generous  pity.  He  threw  himself  with 
the  old  domineering  spirit  into  the  con 
test  with  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  he  tried  to 
dictate  to  the  Church  on  a  mysterious  ar- 
ticle of  faith  ;  and  at  ninety  years  of  age 
was  occupied  with  visions  of  new  crusades 
in  the  £ast,  when  death  overtook  him. 
He  was  occupied  also  with  the  project,  pro- 
bably illusory  rather  than  sincere,  of  a  re- 
turn to  Rome  —  that  project  which  Pe- 
trarch had  so  much  at  heart,  and  never 
ceased  to  urge  with  all  the  influence  he 
possessed. 

To  understand  Petrai-ch's  views  on  this 
subject,  we  must  shortly  review  the  state 
of  Ghibelline  opinion  generally,  of  which 
we  took  some  notice  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. 

Over  against  the  extreme  pretensions 
of  the  Papacy,  of  which  Boniface  VHI.'s 
bull  Unam  Sa?ictam  may  be  considered 
the  exponent,  we  find  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  a  high  Imperialist  doc- 
trine, evolved  partly  out  of  the  studies  of 
jurisconsults  in  the  old  Roman  law,  and 
jmrtly  out  of  the  traditions  of  universal 
rule  inherent  in  the  Imperial  city — ^tradi- 
tions which,  having  dimly  existed  through 
the  barbaric  times,  had  been  of  late  re- 
animated by  the  awakening  enthusiasm 
for  classical  literature.  Ghibellinism  in- 
deed, like  most  political  creeds,  was  a  pas- 
sion before  it  was  a  theory.  Hatred  of 
papal  intrigues  and  misgovernment  drove 
patriotic  spirits  to  champion  Imperial 
claims  of  supremacy  simply  because  the 
Emperor's  power  was  the  power  hostile  to 
that  of  the  Pope.  Then  followed  the 
work  of  the  thinkers— to  justify  to  the 
head  the  impulses  of  the  heart ;  to  find 
out  that  Imperial  rule  had  an  explicit  di- 
vine sanction,  raising  it  above  papal  rule 
in  all  temporal  matters,  leaving  it  subject 
to  the  same  only  in  matters  spiritual. 
The  stumbling-stone  which  anti- papal 
writers  especially  resented  in  their  at- 
tempts to  suit  their  theory  to  the  existing 
state  of  the  world,  was  the  territorial  sove- 
reignty actually  enjoyed  by  the  popes, 
and  guaranteed  to  them  by  especial  re- 
scripts of  emperors  in  olden  times.  It 
was  not  a  large  sovereignty,  indeed,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  monarchs  of 
the  earth,  but  it  was  enough  at  the  same 
time  to  foster  their  ambition  for  petty 
conquests,  with  all  the  intrigue  and  parti- 
sanship it  involved,  and  likewise  to  com- 
plicate their  legitimate  claims  in  the  eyes 


of  lawyers  and  theorists.  To  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  revolutions  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  heard  the  discus- 
sions in  the  Sardinian  Chambers,  or  the 
counsels  of  Mazzinian  and  Garibaldian 
partisans,  it  may  seem  a  strange  contra- 
diction that,  hating  as  they  did  the  tempo- 
ral rule  of  the  Papacy,  the  Ghibelline  Re- 
formers should  desire  so  ardently  the  re- 
turn of  the  Holy  See  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  that  temporal  rule  was  exercised. 
But  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  said,  the 
absence  of  the  popes  did  not  make  them 
less  ambitious  or  covetous  in  Italy,  but 
rather  the  contrary ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  we  must  remember  the  indefeasible 
sanctity  attached  to  the  Pontiff  as  head 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  equally 
indefeasible  sanctity  attached  to  Rome  as 
the  seat  of  Christ's  vicariate  upon  earth. 
No  Protestantism  had  as  yet  arisen  to 
make  either  of  these  titles  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  men.  Rome  was  as  much 
the  capital  of  Christendom  as  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  If  the 
elected  Luxemburgh  or  Hapsburgh  of  the 
day  had  a  divine  right  to  thi'one  himself 
at  Rome  because  he  was  the  successor  and 
representative  of  Augustus,  the  Pope  had 
a  coordinate  divine  right  to  throne  him- 
self there,  (in  the  pontifical  chair,)  as  be- 
ing the  lineal  successor  and  representative 
of  St.  Peter.  Both  titles  were  of  divine 
right.  The  beau  ideal  in  the  reveries  of 
visionary  patriots  was  to  recognize  them 
established  side  by  side  in  the  City  of  the 
Seven  Hills, 

These  opinions  were  cherished  by  Pe- 
trarch with  an  enthusiasm  which  we  can 
only  estimate  by  picturing  to  ourselves 
his  love  of  Rome  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of 
letters,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  patriotic 
interests  which  moved  him.  That  ab- 
stract technical  figure  raised  to  life  by 
the  jurisconsults  of  Bologna,  Rome  guid- 
ing the  world  by  its  double  reins  of 
Right  Civil  and  Right  Canonical,  came 
invested  to  the  eyes  of  the  poet-student 
with  the  radiant  colors  of  all  the  antique 
genius  and  virtue  which  had  given  the 
Imperial  Republic  its  real  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  men.  His  father's  endeav- 
or to  quench  his  early  love  of  the  classics 
by  throwing  the  works  of  his  favorite 
authors  into  the  flames  amidst  his  piteous 
tears  and  plaints,  had  proved  as  fruitless 
as  such  arbitrary  efforts  to  quench  nature 
usually  are.  Once  his  own  master,  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  his  beloved  pur- 
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suits  with  a  zeal  which  never  tired  while 
life  remained  to  him.  In  his  lovely  rock- 
bound  retreat  of  Vaucluse,  whither  be 
was  wont  to  retire  when  sickened  with 
the  turmoil  and  vices  of  Avignon,  he 
meditated  two  great  subjects  of  composi- 
tion :  a  history  of  Rome  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  days  of  Titus,  and  a  poem  in 
Latin  verse  on  the  exploits  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  Friendship,  to  the  attractions 
of  which  his  heart  was  always  peculiarly 
accessible,  added  its  stimulus  to  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Rome.  The  best  and  noblest 
member  of  the  Sacred  College  now  resid- 
ing at  Avignon  was  the  Cardinal  John 
Colonna ;  his  house,  a  rendezvous  of  cul- 
tivated and  estimable  men,  was  the  one 
bright  spot  in  that  wilderness  of  moral 
corruption.  For  his  brother,  James  Co- 
lonna, Bishop  of  Lombes,  Petrarch  had 
an  old  friendship  formed  in  their  days  of 
education.  Stephen,  their  father,  worthy 
by  an  old  aristocratic  grandeur  of  cha- 
racter of  being  the  hear]  of  the  most  illus- 
tnous  patrician  house  of  Rome,  when  he 
came  to  visit  his  sons  at  Avignon,  con- 
ceived for  their  gifted  friend  an  affection 
which  he  was  wont  himself  to  describe  as 
not  less  that  paternal.  His  converse  en- 
hanced Petrarch's  interest  in  Italy  and  its 
great  metropolis. 

Therefore,  with  pope  after  pope  he 
tried  the  game  of  persuasion  and  remon- 
strance ;  not  always  in  very  courtly  lan- 
guage. The  holy  fathers  seem  to  have 
borne  his  plain-speaking  with  marvelously 
good  grace — no  small  proof  of  the  credit 
then  attached  to  literary  genius.  Not 
only  were  ecclesiastical  preferments  heap- 
ed upon  him,  but  successive  pontiffs  made 
him  the  most  pressing  instances  to  accept 
permanent  office  at  the  Papal  Court,  or 
at  all  events  to  honor  them  by  his  pres- 
ence as  a  friend.  None  was  more  lavish 
of  his  benefits  to  him,  or  more  anxious  to 
retain  him  at  his  Court,  than  Clement 
VI.,  the  most  profligate  of  them  all,  and 
the  subject,  together  with  his  Cardinals, 
of  Petrarch's  unsparing  satire  in  one  of 
his  Latin  eclogues.  But  no  flattery  seems 
to  have  silenced  him.  We  scarcely  see 
how  a  "  hidden  language"  could  have 
been  necessary,  as  some  suppose,  for  the 
safe  utterance  of  sentiments  which  it  is 
certain  were  at  other  times  expressed 
with  such  daring  openness. 

Yet  the  unsentimental  critic  who  would 
wipe  away  the  existence  of  Dante's  Bea- 
trice from  the  earth,  would  also,  and  on 


the  same  grounds,  annihilate  the  romance 
which  is  the  popular  cause  of  Petrarch's 
fame.  For  besides  study  and  friendship, 
and  the  political  thoughts  they  nourished, 
the  poet's  life  at  Avignon  was  filled  by  a 
third  passion — his  love  for  a  beautiful  and 
virtuous  lady,  whom,  in  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  times,  he  constituted  the  he- 
roine of  his  verse,  the  presiding  divinity 
of  his  soul.  Was  this  love  indeed  an 
allegory  ? — was  it  but  a  disguise  for  his 
patriotic  visions  ? — was  the  Amor  which 
prompted  his  sighs  but  a  mystic  persona- 
tion of  the  city,  beautiful  and  eternal, 
whose  universal  empire  was  the  fond 
reverie  of  political  reformers?  These 
questions  have  been  asked,  as  similar 
questions  were  asked  concerning  Dante's 
love.  We  do  not  ourselves  see  how  the 
affirmative  theory  can  be  for  a  moment 
supported,  if  attention  is  given  to  the 
evidence  of  the  case,  external  as  well  as 
internal.  Not  only  his  versei<,  but  his 
familiar  letters  and  his  actions,  seem  to 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  Laura  was  a 
being  of  flesh  and  blood;  worshiped 
with  a  poet's  worship  during  life,  mourn- 
ed with  a  poet's  sorrow  after  her  death — 
worshiped  and  mourned,  however,  after 
the  manner  of  a  poet  of  those  iimesy  we 
will  add — for  unquestionably  large  deduc- 
tions from  acute  feeling  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  account  of  the  excessive 
display  and  labyrinthine  inventiveness, 
and  mystical  involution  of  ideas,  expected 
in  a  love-poet  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  evidence  of  a  Dominican  monk,  given 
in  the  lifetime  of  Petrarch,  seems  to 
place  Laura's  existence  at  once  out  of  the 
pale  of  doubt.  **  Master  Francis  Pe- 
trarch," be  writes,  "who  is  now  living, 
had  a  spiritual  mistress,  (that  is,  a  mistress 
in  a  Platonic  sense,)  called  Laura.  Since 
her  death  he  has  been  more  faitliful  to 
her  than  ever,  and  has  given  her  a  fame 
which  will  everlastingly  preserve  her  mem- 
ory. Moreover,  he  has  bestowed  alms  so 
largely,  and  spent  so  much  in  masses  and 
prayers  for  her  soul,  that  had  she  been 
the  vilest  woman  in  the  world  be  must 
needs  have  won  her  out  of  the  devil's 
hands ;  but  they  say  she  died  holy." 

Unquestionably  it  is  something  of  a 
riddle  that  a  man  should  appear  devoted, 
as  with  the  whole  energies  of  heart  and 
will,  to  three  or  four  several  objects  of 
pursuit  at  a  time.  Nor  is  it  easily  explic- 
able that  a  love  to  which  all  fruition  was 
denied,  could  have  fed  the  soul  and  mem- 
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ory  of  an  active  thinker  for  forty  years. 
Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  a  solutioa  of  these 
apparent    contradictions    in    Petrarch^s 
character  is  to  be  found  in  his  possession 
of  three  qualities  not  often  seen  in  com- 
bination— at  all  events  among  the  slug- 
glish  temperaments  of  our  northern  climes 
—excessive  ai'dor,  versatility,  and — ^irre- 
concilable as  it  may  seem  —  constancy. 
The  great  objects  of  his  pursuit  and  at- 
tachment occupied  him  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life;  but  he  could  always 
turn  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other :  a  re- 
covered manuscript  of  the  classics,  a  po- 
litical hope  for  Italy,  a  smile  or  frown 
from  Laura's  eyes,  or  a  passing  reminis- 
cence of  her  atler  death,  set  his  soul  on 
fire  turn  by  turn.    This  was  not  the  tem- 
perament by  which  great  things  could  be 
achieved.     Joined    to    his    cosmopolitan 
habits,  it  gave  a  desultory,   purposeless 
turn  to  the  genius  of  this  distinguished 
man,  and  hindered  him  from  effectmg  the 
great  things  that  were  expected  of  him, 
while  it  also  oppressed  his  mind  with  a 
constant,  saddening  sense  of  the  vanity 
and  weariness  of  lite.     To  his  temper  and 
demeanor  in  social  life,  it  no  doubt  con- 
veyed that  resistless  charm  which  made 
him  the  object  of  almost  adoration  to  his 
friends.     For  all  who  had  once  gained  his 
affection,   hi.^  tenderness  continued    un- 
abated to  tlie  end ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
unlike  some   who  pride  themselves    on 
constancy,  his  heart  was  always  open  to 
form  new  friendships  also.     His  sympa- 
thies were  ever  alive  to  whatever  was 
great  or  attractive  among  the  varieties  of 
human  kind  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact.   One  of  his  most  charming  familiar 
letters  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
old  peasant  and  his  wife  who  tended  him 
at  Vaucluse. 

We  will  at  present  direct  our  reflec- 
tions to  one  of  the  salient  points  in  his 
life,  and  consider  the  causes  which  had 
already  made  his  name  a  celebrity  in 
Europe,  when,  in  1341,  he  went  to  re- 
ceive the  poetical  crown  at  Rome. 
As  an  author,  he  was  known  first  and 
foremost  by  his  epic  poem  on  the  deeds 
of  Scipio  in  Africa — Sk  poem  of  which, 
at  this  time,  he  had  only  completed 
a  portion,  but  which,  through  the  ardent 
admiration  of  his  friends,  had  already 
made  the  world  anticipate  a  new  ^neid. 
He  was  also  known  as  the  most  accom- 
plished versifier  of  a  class  with  whom  all 
his  countrymen,  learned  and  unlearned, 


were  familiar — the  love-poets  or  Trouba- 
dours. He  was  known  as  one  deeply  read 
in  classic  lore  ;  as  an  enthusiast  in  the  re- 
vival of  erudition.  By  his  correspondence 
with  the  learned  of  other  countries,  he 
was  indeed  the  founder  of  that  lettered 
republic  which  long  maintained  a  sort  of 
imperium  in  imperio^  till  education  be- 
came more  dififused,  and  of  which  the  lan- 
guage of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  was  the 
mother  tongue.  With  the  Popes  John 
XXII.  and  Benedict  XXL  his  name  car- 
ried weight  as  a  councilor  and  orator  ; 
and  though  his  reiterated  efforts  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  Avignon  proved  unavail- 
ing, the  last  of  the  two  had  given  him 
golden  proofs  of  his  esteem.  But  his  per- 
sonal ambition  at  this  time  was  mainly 
concentrated  on  the  revival  of  an  old 
classic  honor,  which  should  assign  him  the 
place  of  Universal  Poet  in  that  same  city 
paramount  of  the  earth  where  he  lonnjed 
to  see  the  German  chief  Universal  fim- 
peror,  and  the  French  pontift'  Universal 
Bishop.  He  took  care  to  let  his  wish  be 
known  ;  and  the  i*esponse  was  ready.  A 
deputation  from  the  Roman  Senate  Waited 
upon  him  one  evening  as  he  was  meditat- 
ing in  the  solitudes  of  Vaucluse;  and  by 
a  curious  coincidence,  the  very  same  even- 
ing a  similar  offer  reached  him  from  the 
University  of  Paris.  The  account  of  his 
coronation  on  the  Capitol,  and  of  his  pre- 
vious examination  by  Robert,  King  of 
Naples,  the  royal  "  Beauclerc  "  of  those 
times,  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the 
mingled  pedantry  and  enthusiasm  which 
attended  the  new  birth  of  literature  in 
Europe,  In  the  scholastic  gossip  of  the 
royal  interlocutor,  too,  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  that  dramatic  continuity  of  cha- 
racter which  makes  the  successive  study 
of  the  lives  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  some- 
thing like  reading  the  two  parts  of  an  his- 
torical play.  Robert  of  Naples  was  the 
prince  of  whom  Dante  said  he  was  fitter 
to  make  preachments  than  to  be  a  king — 

"  E  fate  Re  di  tal  ch'e  da  sermone." 

From  this  epoch  we  date  a  marked  ac- 
cession of  importance  enjoyed  by  Pe- 
trarch among  the  States  of  Italy,  and  in- 
deed in  countries  beyond  theAlj)s.  Azzo 
di  CoiTeggio,  Lord  of  Parma,  made  him 
his  chief  adviser,  friend,  and  confident; 
and  tried  to  fix  his  residence  at  his  court 
by  giving  him  an  archdeaconry  of  the 
diocese.  He  left  it  because  the  Roman 
Senate  had  selected  him  to  advocate  be- 
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fore  the  new  Pope,  Clement  VL,  the  re- 
turn of  the  Holy  See  to  their  city.  He 
quitted  Avignon  again  to  advocate  at 
Naples,  after  King  Robert's  death,  the 
Papal  claims  to  the  suzerainty  of  that 
country-— claims,  by  the  way,  somewhat 
antagonistic  to  his  ideal  of  the  Papacy. 
At  Naples  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
fluence which  he  was  able  afterward  to 
exercise  beneficially  in  the  affairs  of  Queen 
Joanna  and  her  advisers.  When  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.  came  into  Italy  to  carry 
out  the  Imperial  enterprise  which  his 
grandfather,  Henry  VII.,  had  died  in  at- 
tempting, Petrarch,  as  Italy's  foremost 
man,  was  summoned  to  attend  and  coun- 
sel him  at  Mantua.  After  the  Lnxem- 
burgher's  project  had  failed  through  the 
meanness  and  treachery  which  Petrarch 
would  fain  have  exorcised,  pressing  in- 
vitations were  sent'  to  attach  him  per- 
manently to  the  Imperial  Court  beyond 
the  Alps.  John,  King  of  France,  would 
hardly  suffer  him  to  leave  Paris  when  on 
one  occasion  he  went  there  as  Envoy  of 
the  Visconti.  Tiio  Lords  of  Milan  and 
of  Mantua,  the  Republic  of  Venice,  the 
Correggeschi  of  Parmsi,  the  Carrare  of 
Padua,  by  turns  courted  and  obtained  his 
valued  presence  and  advice.  Each  suc- 
ceeding Pope  (with  one  exception,  that 
of  Innocent  VI.,  who,  an  ignorant  man 
himself,  declared  his  belief  that  Petrarch's 
genius  and  influence  were  owing  to  sorce- 
ry) sued  for  him  with  courtly  flattery. 
But  permanent  obligations  he  constantly 
avoided.  Every  where  and  on  all  occa- 
sions he  was  anxious  to  promote  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  true  interests  of  his 
country ;  to  heal  difficulties,  to  reconcile 
the  miniature  Garibaldis  and  Cavours, 
whose  personal  enmities  marred  all  hopes 
of  a  United  Italy.     He  said  of  himself— 

"Fvo  gridando,  Pace,  pace,  pace," 

But  his  desultory  and  unsettled  life  no 
doubt  stood  in  the  way  of  his  real  useful- 
ness. One  of  his  best  friends,  Dandolo, 
Doge  of  Venice,  turned  the  tables  upon 
him  with  some  force  when  he  had  been 
using  his  privilege  of  general  mediator  to 
deprecate  an  outbreak  between,  that  Re- 
public and  Genoa.  "My  friend,"  said 
Dandolo,  "  explain  to  us  how  it  is  that  a 
man  to  whom  God  has  given  the  eloquence 
and  the  wisdom  to  instruct  others  to  do 
well,  is  always  changing  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. That  must  needs  be  injurious  to 
your  studies.     We  thank  you  for  exhort- 


ing us  to  make  peace  with  the  Genoese ; 
but  we  must  fight.  If  our  answer  to  your 
elaborate  letter  appears  short,  attribute  it 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  which 
require  of  us  deeds,  and  not  words." 

The  political  event  which  most  engaged 
his  hopes  and  kindled  his  imagination,  was 
the  brilliant  but  evanescent  attempt  of 
Cola  di  Rienzi,  in  1347,  to  reconstruct  the 
Roman  Republic  on  the  ancient  model. 
This  event,  as  it  connects  itself  with  the 
theories  of  Papalism  and  Imperialism  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  requires 
a  little  examination. 

Rienzi,  like  Petrarch,  was  a  passionate 
student  of  antiquity.  He  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  poet  on  occasion  of 
their  joint  mission  from  the  Senate  to 
urge  Clement  VL's  return  to  Rome.  The 
failure  of  their  entreaties,  while  in  Pe- 
trarch's meditative  soul  it  led  to  the  com- 
position of  the  allegorical  eclogues  in 
which  Clement  and  Avignon  are  inveigh- 
ed against  with  all  the  pimgency  of  satire, 
goaded  Rieuzi's  more  i>raclical  nature  to 
a  daring  attempt  at  raising  Roman  liber- 
ties on  surer  foundations  than  pope  or 
emperor  seemed  likely  to  furnish.  He 
called  the  people  round  him,  and  explain- 
ed to  them  with  glowing  eloquence  the 
inscriptions  on  old  monuments  recording 
the  glories  of  the  "Senatus  Popul  usque 
Romanus."  Backed  by  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm, he  drove  out  the  nobles,  who 
had  long  tyrannized  over  people  and  Sen- 
ate ;  and  apsuming  the  venerable  but 
modest  title  of  Tribune,  proceeded  with 
no  less  prudence  than  energy  to  make 
laws  and  enforce  discipline.  Thus  far 
successful  by  might  of  arm  and  tongue, 
he  received  favorable  messages  from  many 
neighboring  cities  and  rulers,  who  either 
dared  not  at  the  moment  provoke  revolu- 
tion among  their  own  subjects  by  opposi- 
tion to  his  meaSiircs,  or  hoped  to  gain 
from  them  some  advantage  for  their  own 
political  schemes. 

In  Petrarch's  sanguine  anticipation,  a 
new  era  was  dawning  upon  Italy  and  the 
world.  The  very  name  of  Rome,  he  ob- 
served with  pride,  was  still  a  power  of 
itself.  The  bold  demagogue  who  thus 
made  trial  of  its  efficacy  did  indeed  ad- 
vance a  theory  of  government  which,  if 
it  had  withstood  the  buffets  of  mischance, 
might  have  put  emperor  and  pope  out  of 
countenance.  Hitherto,  it  will  have  been 
perceived,  the  most  advanced  Ghibelline 
doctrine  did  not  reach  beyond  this  as  its 
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first  principle  :  that  the  Roman  Imperial 
power  had  a  direct  divuie  sanction,  ren- 
dering it  independent  of  the  Papacy. 
Now,  Rienzi,  alter  brooding  long  on  the 
ancient  records  and  modern  wrongs  of 
his  country,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Power,  that  divine  gift,  was  primarily  the 
possession,  not  of  pope  or  emperor,  but  of 
the  people  of  Rome  themselves,  privileged 
to  be  the  rulers  of  the  world  by  tenure 
of  iheir  Roman  citizenship ;  and  that  the 
bestowal  of  Imperial  power  on  the  CsBsars 
of  the  ancient  world,  had,  in  fact,  been 
the  voluntary  committal  of  a  trust  to  them 
by  the  sovereign  people,  and  as  such  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Csosars  themselves. 
In  his  first  solemn  address  to  the  assem- 
bled populace  in  the  Church  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  Rienzi  said,  after  interpreting  an 
ancient  Senatus  Conaidtum  : 

"You  see,  masters,  what  was  the  ancient  ma- 
jesty of  the  people  of  Rome :  the  people  it  was 
which  conferred  on  the  emperors,  as  on  its 
Ticars,  the  rights  and  authority  they  held.  Yes, 
the  emperors  received  their  existence  and  their 
power  from  the  free-will  of  your  ancestors ;  and 
you — ^you  have  consented  that  the  two  eyes  of 
Rome  should  be  torn  from  her  head ;  that  both 
pope  and  emperor  should  abandon  your  walls, 
and  live  no  longer  in  dependence  upon  you.** — 
Siimondi,  chap,  xxxvii. 

The  basis  of  Rienzi's  political  scheme 
was  sufficiently  democratic,  as  is  evident ; 
but  it  was  democratic  in  accordance  with 
the  intellectual  measure  of  the  times — a 
pedantic  democracy,  founded  on  old  tra 
(litions,  not  on  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kuid — and  thus  stands  in  curious  contrast 
to  the  "  contrat  social "  of  more  modern 
publicists,  or  the  still  later  doctrine  of 
"nationalities."  It  never  occurred  to 
Rienzi,  or  any  Ghibelline  reformer  of  his 
age,  to  deduce  his  axioms  from  any  broad- 
er source  than  the  one  supreme  but  vague 
abstraction  of  Roman  right.  In  the  full 
acceptance  of  his  theory,  it  was  a  tyranny 
of  race  that  he  would  have  established. 
The  Roman  nation  seems  by  many  in 
those  days  to  have  been  looked  upon  as 
divinely  chosen  for  temporal  sovereignty 
upon  earth,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Jewish  nation  was  divinely  selected  to 
be  the  depository  of  spiritual  knowledge. 

Petrarch's  letter  of  congratulation  to 
the  daring  Tribune  was  dictated  by  honest 
joy  and  pride  in  an  entei'prise  which  he 
hoped  might  revive  the  old  grandeurs  of 
the  classic  city.  He  sought  by  his  elo- 
quent advocacy  to  obtain  the  favorable 


verdict  of  the  Pope ;  then  crossed  the 
Alps  to  be  himself  a  witness  and  a  sharer 
in  the  triumphs  he  anticipated.  His  poet- 
ical enthusiasm  broke  forth  in  a  spirited 
ode  addressed  to  Rienzi.  No  voice  alone, 
he  said,  could  now  waken  Italy  from  her 
lethargic  sleep ;  but  Destiny  had  placed 
her  head  within  the  Tribune's  arms :  it  was 
for  him  to  grasp  it  boldly  by  the  hair, 
and  drag  it  forth  from  the  base  slime  that 
engulfed  it.  If  ever  the  progeny  of  Mars 
were  to  raise  their  eyes  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  former  greatness,  this  would 
seem  the  auspicious  moment.  How  would 
Brutus  and  Fabricius  and  the  Scipios  re- 
joice could  they  hear  the  tidings  in  the 
world  of  shadows,  and  exclaim :  "  My 
Rome  shall  still  be  glorious !"  Never  had 
mortal  man  before  so  bright  a  promise  of 
eternal  fame.  For  him  it  was  reserved, 
if  the  poet's  soul  read  right,  to  restore 
the  noblest  of  all  monarchies :  of  him  it 
might  be  said  —  and  how  glorious  the 
praise ! — "  Others,  O  Rome !  helped  thee 
when  thou  wert  young  and  strong;  this  thy 
son  saved  thee  from  death  in  thy  old  age." 
Thus,  and  with  many  more  words  of  nerv- 
ous eloquence,  Petrarch  sang  the  hopes  to 
which  Rienzi's  enterprise  had  given  birth 
in  his  mind.  But  he  had  no  sooner  reach- 
ed Genoa,  on  his  way  to  join  him,  when 
he  received  tidings  of  the  blicrht  that  had 
fallen  on  so  fair  a  prospect.  Rienzi's  head, 
unable  to  withstand  the  intoxicating  ef- 
fects of  success,  had  deviated  into  vain 
and  tyrannical  counsels.  Stefano  Colonna, 
the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  family  to 
which  Petrarch  was  so  much  attached, 
had  been  killed  with  one  of  his  sons  in  a 
street  contest.  License  and  disorder  were 
resuming  their  sway.  Not  at  once,  how- 
ever, did  Petrarch  resign  his  hopes.  With 
a  shudder  of  anguish  he  tried  to  stifle  the 
regrets  of  friendship.  *'  The  Colonnas," 
he  wrote,  "are  dearer  to  me  thmi  my  life: 
but  Rome  is  dearer  to  me  still."  But 
Rienzi's  fall  was  now  at  hand.  Before 
seven  months  had  elapsed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  rule,  he  laid  it  aside  ignomin- 
iously  on  the  Capitoline  Mount,  where  he 
had  first  assumed  it. 

This  period  was  a  dark  page  in  Pe- 
trarch's life.  Disappointments  and  losses 
crowded  upon  him.  The  summer  follow- 
ing Rienzi's  fall  was  the  season  of  the  ter- 
rific plague,  which  carried  off,  it  is  credibly 
asserted,  one  fourth*  of  the  inhabitants  of 


*  See  Dr.  Hecker  On  the  Pestilencea  of  the  Mid- 
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Europe,  and  inflicted  lasting  detriment  on 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  nations. 
At  Farma,  Petrarch  received  the  news, 
for  which  a  melancholy  presentiment  had 
already  in  some  measure  prepared  him, 
that  his  beloved  Laura  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  scourge  at  Avignon.  Soon  after 
died,  of  plague  or  of  heart-break  for  the 
disasters  of  his  family,  Cardinal  Colonna, 
his  most  cherished  fiiend. 

It  was  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.'s  enter- 
prise that  next  roused  his  hopes  for  the 
regeneration  of  Italy.  He  wrote  an  elo- 
quent letter  of  exhortation  to  that  prince, 
three  years  after  Rienzi^s  fall,  but  waited 
another  three  years  in  vain  for  an  answer. 
It  was  not  till  1354  that  Charles  actually 
entered  Italy.  When  he  did  come,  the 
disappointment  he  caused  was  great.  He 
came  with  no  generous  intentions,  no 
statesmanlike  projects.  In  order  to  fill 
his  coffers,  which  was  the  main  purpose 
of  his  expedition,  he  entered  into  a  base 
compromise  with  the  Pope,  and  betrayed 
his  stanchest  friends.  Of  him  Peti'arch 
might  well  have  said,  as  he  had  once  said 
of  Louis  the  Bavarian : 

"Alzando  M  ditc,  con  la  morte  scherzo." 

From  the  treacherous  German  he  turned 
to  the  illustrious  family  who  reigned  like 
kings  in  North  Italy.  John  Visconti,  the 
Archbishop  prince  of  Milan,  not  less  a 
lover  of  letters  than  the  most  ambitious 
of  statesmen  and  warriors,  had  won  him 
to  his  court  after  his  recent — and,  as  it 
proved,  his  final — departure  from  Avig- 
non, in  1553.  The  Archbishop  died, 
however,  shortly  afterward,  and  his  three 
nephews  reigned  in  his  stead.  Of  these 
nephews,  Galeazzo  proved  a  powerful  and 
constant  friend  to  the  poet.  Petrarch 
went  for  him  on  an  embassy  to  Charles 
IV.  at  Prague,  where  he  was  compliment- 
ed by  the  Emperor  with  the  title  of  Count 
Palatine.  On  another  occasion,  he  carried 
the  Lord  of  Milan^s  congratulations  to 
John,  King  of  France,  on  that  monarch's 
delivery  from  his  English  capivity.  At 
his  villa  near  Milan,  which  in  classic  fash- 
ion he  named  Lintemo,  he  sought  to  live 
over  again  the  peaceful  student  life  of 
Vaucluse.  Here,  perhaps,  he  would  have 
remained,  but  for  the  devastations  of  the 
Free  Companies,  then  roaming  through 
Italy,  and  of  the  plague.    Against  these 

^t  A^es.  Stsmondi  estiinatefl  the  amount  at  three 
fifths  of  the  population  of  Europe. 


enemies  he  sought  an  asylum  at  Venice, 
and  took  that  occasion  of  presenting  the 
Republic  with  the  predons  library  which 
was  the  most  cherislied  of  his  possessions. 
Soon  after  this  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  that  Pope  Urban  V.  had 
brought  back  the  Papal  Court  to  Rome, 
and  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  so 
doing  was  in  all  probability  tho  very  able 
and  eloquent  letter  he  had  himself  address- 
ed to  him  the  preceding  year.  One  great 
political  object  of  his  life  thus  seemed  to 
be  accomplished;  but  Urban^s  life  was 
short,  and  his  successor  did  not  immedi- 
ately  his  example ;  and  possibly  Petrarch 
might  by  this  time  be  aware  that  the  sup- 
posed remedy  for  the  ills  of  Italy  was  very 
inadequate  to  the  disease.  A  general 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  all  he  had  aimed  at 
and  cared  for,  took  strong  possession  of 
his  mind  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 
He  had,  indeed, 

'*  That  which  should  accompany  old  age  ; 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends.*' 

Not  only  was  he  courted  and  admired  by 
great  men,  not  only  were  the  palaces  of 
princes  and  independent  homes  within 
their  territories  open  to  him  in  generous 
profusion ;  he  was  also  the  object  of  unri- 
valed hero-worship  with  the  less  distin- 
guished classes  of  his  compatriots.  Many 
pleasing  stories  are  told  in  illustration  of 
this.  Florence  herself,  the  factious  and 
implacable,  which  had  exiled  his  family 
and  withheld  forgiveness  from  a  greater 
poet  than  himself,  voluntarily  reinstated 
Petrarch  in  his  civic  rights  and  possessions, 
and  besought  him  to  take  up  his  residence 
within  her  walls,  and  become  the  director 
of  a  new  university  to  be  there  founded. 
As  usual,  his  hatred  of  a  fixed  home  and 
settled  duties  made  him  refuse.  The 
chosen  friends  of  his  heart  had  always 
been  numerous,  and  conspicuous  for  their 
genius  or  their  virtue.  The  Colonnas, 
father  and  sons,  the  excellent  Bishop  of 
Cabassolos,  "Laelius"  and  "Socrates,*'* 
whose  discourse  sped  the  summer  hours  in 
the  friendly  regions  of  Lombes,  of  which 
James  Colonna  was  Bishop ;  Azzo  di  Cor* 
reggio,  for  whom  in  his  adversity  Pe- 
trarch composed  his  treatise  De  Hemediis 
utnusque  Fortwim ;  James  da  Carrara, 
of  whom  he  said  that  among  the  princes 
of  his  time  there  did  not  exist  his  equal ; 


*  Two  accomplished  gentlemen  whom  Petmrcli 
always  mentionB  by  these  cl&aBxc  appeUations. 
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and  last,  not  least,  Boccaccio,  the  greatest 
genios   next  to    himself   then  adorning 
Italy ;  these  were  but  a  few  of  the  bright 
and  loving  spii'its  who,  some  first,  some 
last,  clastered  round  the  poet-sage,  and 
constituted  him  their  ^^  guide  and  philoso- 
pher," as  well  as  friend.    There  is  some- 
thing very  touching  in  the  tenderness  of 
the  tie  between  himself  and  Boccaccio. 
Boccaccio  was  nine  years  the  younger  of 
the  two.    He  positively  adored  Petrarch. 
His  devotion  to  him  first  began  when  the 
laureate-elect  appeared  at  the  Court  of 
Robert,  King  of  Naples,  where  Boccaccio 
then  was,  to  undergo  his  ostentatious  ex- 
amination.   Mutual  love  of  poetry,  and 
interest  in  classical  studies,  cemented  the 
link  between  them.    Boccaccio's  scholar- 
ship was  indeed  greater  than  Petrarch's  ; 
to  him,  Italy  and  Europe  were  indebted 
for  the  first  serious  effoit  to  revive  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language.    His  ima- 
gination was  not  less  fertile  than  that  of 
his  friend  ;  bis  prose  style  was  at  least  as 
great  an  ornament  to  the  literature  of  his 
country  as  was  Petrarch's  poetry ;  but  he 
had  a  less  elevated  mind,  his  character 
was  more  under  the  sway  of  those  irregu- 
lar impulses  which  so  frequently  cause  the 
shipwreck  of  genius.     Friends  and  for- 
tune, put  to  too  severe   a  proof,  aban- 
doned him.     Yet  through  all  his  irregu- 
larities, his  love  and  reverence  for  Pe- 
trarch shone  as  a  beacon  in  the  storm,  and 
the  elder  poet's  purse  and  counsel  were 
ever  at  hand  to  assist  him  when  ail  other 
resources  failed.     The  generous  monitor 
even  offered  a  share  in  his  home  forever 
to  the  spendthrift  whom  his  soul  so  truly 
loved,  and  whose  subsequent  repentance 
and  reformation  were  mainly  due  to  his 
exhortations. 

For  Petrarch,  though  himself  not  proof 
in  earlier  life  against  the  seductions  of 
pleasure,  was  always  under  the  influence 
of  earnest  religious  impressions,  which 
combated,  and  finally  vanquished,  the 
evil  tendencies  he  never  failed  to  deplore. 
A  deep  sense  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  a  loving  trust  in  God,  were 
with  him  the  subsoil  on  which  all  lighter 
impressions  rested.  To  the  attractions  of 
love  and  fame  no  one  was  ever  more 
keenly  susceptible;  but  the  correcting 
thought  was  ever  at  hand  to  bring  peni- 
tence, if  not  resistance.  In  his  poems  and 
his  familiar  letters,  it  is  the  antagonism 
of  these  various  feelings,  the  impulsive- 
ness with  which  he  yielded  to  each  by 


turns,  the  simplicity  and  openness  of  his 
confessions  and  self  accusations,  which 
constitute  the  great  interest.  We  see  be- 
fore us  a  picture  of  human  nature,  self- 
drawn,  self-analyzed,  than  which  St.  Au- 
gustine or  Rousseau  have  not  lefl  a  more 
lively  portraiture.  Of  St.  Augustine,  Pe- 
trarch was  an  earnest  student  and  admirer. 
In  one  of  his  works — that  in  which  he  car- 
ries out  the  introspective  process  with 
the  most  curious  minuteness — he  imagines 
the  Saint  and  himself  to  be  the  interlocu- 
tors. The  Saint  probes  his  conscience  as 
to  his  ruling  motives  —  vanity,  pleasure, 
ambition,  love.  To  each  in  turn  he  is 
driven  to  plead  guilty ;  but  he  justifies 
with  eloquence  his  devotion  to  the  pure 
and  virtuous  Laura,  and  maintains  that 
his  taste  for  virtue,  study,  and  true  glory, 
have  only  been  strengthened  and  enhanced 
thereby.  Time,  he  says,  can  have  little 
eflect  on  love  like  his,  for  it  is  her  soul  he 
worships,  and  though  age  may  change  her 
outward  form,  that  is  unchangeable. 

The  best  accredited  account  of  Laura, 
as  is  well  known,  is  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  Hugo  de  Sade,  a  patrician  of  Avignon  ; 
that  she  was  married,  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  when  Petrarch  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  her;  that  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  forty-one,  had  eleven  children,  and 
died  of  the  plague  that  devasted  Europe 
in  1348.  Though  she  never  repaid  the 
poet's  assiduities  by  any  transgression  of 
her  conjugal  faith,  she  appears  to  have 
entertained  a  regard  for  him,  and  even 
something  of  affection  ;  and  since  his  love 
could  be  kept  alive  with  the  slender  ali- 
ment of  alternate  smiles  and  frowns,  was 
well  pleased  to  be  the  subject  of  love-dit- 
ties which  made  her  name  famous  through 
Europe.  For  Petrarch  was  the  Last  of  the 
Troubadours,  and  with  the  superaddition 
of  more  imagination  and  taste  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  had  possessed.  A 
Troubadour,  as  such,  adopted  the  making 
of  verses  on  his  lady's  charms  as  a  sort  of 
profession.  The  delicacy  of  reserve  was 
not  then  an  article  of  the  lover's  creed. 
To  extol  and  exaggerate  to  the  world  the 
perfections  of  his  mistress,  was  as  much 
his  duty  as  that  of  a  knight-errant.  So 
Petrarch  sang  the  channs  of  Laura,  and 
not  only  all  Avignon  heard,  but  all  Italy 
likewise,  and  cultivated  regions  beyond 
Italy  ;  and  tears  were  ready  for  the  love- 
lorn poet,  and  strangers  came  to  gaze  on 
the  object  of  his  adoration.  In  later  life 
he  professed  to  be  ashamed  that  he  had 
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fillowed  himself  so  long  to  be  "  a  fable  to 
tbe  populace,"  but  liis  verses  went  to 
swell  the  amount  of  the  fame  which  he 
prized  so  dearly ;  and  it  was  no  unmean- 
ing allegory  by  which  he  identified  the 
Laura  of  Iiis  afiections  with  the  laurel  to 
which  lier  name  bore  affinity ;  as  Dante 
before  him  had  identified  his  Beatrice 
with  the  vision  of  eternal  Blessedness, 

And  while  we  are  just  touching  on  this 
vexed  subject  of  allegory,  let  us  briefly 
advert  to  an  objection  brought  forward, 
not  without  plausibility,  against  the  reali- 
ty of  Petrarch's  love  altogether.  In  our 
Essay  on  Dante,  we  alluded  to  Professor 
Rossctti's  remark  upon  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  love-poets  of  this  time,  of  re- 
ferring the  first  sight  of  their  mistress,  or 
other  marked  epochs  of  their  passion,  to 
certain  days  in  the  holy  week.  We  there 
observed  that  it  was  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  they  figuratively  ascribed  the 
character  of  a  holy  day  to  the  days  thus 
really  consecrated  in  their  memory,  for 
example,  that  that  day  might  have  been 
called  by  them  Easter  Day,  which  awoke 
their  soul  to  a  new  life ;  not,  perhaps,  very 
reverently,  according  to  our  present  no- 
tions, but  consistently  enough  with  the 
mystical  turn  of  thought  theu  in  fashion. 
But  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  sixth  of 
April,  tlie  day  of  the  month  expressly 
assigned  by  Petrarch  both  for  his  first 
sight  of  Laura,  and  for  her  death?  a  coin- 
cidence of  fact  possible,  no  doubt,  but,  it 
must  be  owned,  highly  suspicious,  all  things 
considered.  We  find  that  the  sixth  of 
April  was  somehow  a  marked  date  with 
more  than  one  mystic  writer  of  those  times. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  Wednes- 
day before  Easter,  when  Daut'i's  supposed 
journey  began,  fell  on  a  sixth  of  April. 
Professor  Rossetti  cites  a  curious  work  by 
Bartolo,  a  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Pe- 
trarch, representing  a  supposed  legal  pro- 
secution before  the  tiibunal  of  Christ ;  the 
accuser  being  the  devil,  the  defender  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  human  nature  the  sub- 
ject of  prosecution.  The  cause  is  decided 
against  the  devil,  and  Bartolo  dates  the 
sentence  April  sixth.  Rossetti^s  conclu- 
sion is,  that  Petrarch's  love  and  his  Lau* 
ra's  existence  were  nothing  but  a  political 
allegory,  couched  in  symbolical  references 
to  the  lloly  Week.  We  think,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  some  reason  is  discovera- 
ble for  the  lover's  mysticism  in  the  fact 
that  the  sixth  of  April  happens  to  have 
been  the  '^  Lady  Day  "  of  the  old  calen- 


dar, then  in  use.  With  that  mixture  of 
fact  and  fancy  which  was  then  customary, 
it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  festival 
consecrated  to  the  honor  of  the  Virffin 
Mary  should  have  been  assumed  as  aUe- 
gorically  marking  the  birth  and  death  of 
a  poet's  love,  allowing  the  love  itself  to 
have  been  real.  Here,  too,  would  be  a 
reason  why,  in  an  extravaganza  like  Bar- 
tolo's,  whicli  tends  especially  to  the  glory 
of  the  Virgin,  the  sixth  of  April  should 
be  chosen  as  the  supposed  moment  of  her 
triumph. 

As  it  is  our  object  in  these  pages  rather 
to  sketch  Petrarch's  life  and  character 
than  to  criticise  his  literary  merits,  we 
shall  not  attempt  any  special  examination 
of  his  sonnets  and  canzoui  with  reference 
to  their  beauties  or  defects;  but  to  one 
point  of  a  literary  nature  we  would  direct 
attention,  and  that  is,  the  profusion  of 
verbal  elaboration  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  more  meager  productions 
of  antecedtnt  Troubadours.  The  change 
began,  in  a  marked  manner,  with  Dante; 
the  conscious  cultivation  of  the  style,  as 
apart  from  the  6u\TJect-matter  of  a  poem. 
There  is  a  remark  by  Coleridge  which 
bears  upon  this  subject.  "There  was  a 
passion  and  a  miracle  of  words,"  he  says, 
"  in  the  tweltlh  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
after  the  long  slumber  of  language  iu 
barbarism,  which  gave  an  almost  romantic 
character,  a  virtuous  quality  and  power, 
to  what  we  read  in  a  book,  independently 
of  the  thoughts  or  images  contained  in  it." 
The  tendency  is  first  perceptible  in  the 
universities,  where,  before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  professors  of  grammar 
had  begun  to  be  appointed,  in  addition  to 
those  who  taught  the  sciences  of  jurispru- 
dence and  theology.  By  degrees  it  bore 
fruit  in  the  belles-kltres,  Dante's  master, 
Brunetto  Latini,  gave  as  a  reason  for  com- 
posing his  most  celebrated  work,  the 
Tresor^  in  French,  that  that  language  was 
the  "  most  delectable  "  as  well  as  the  most 
generally  known.  Dante  himself,  besides 
writing  a  treatise  on  language,  alludes  in 
his  great  poem  more  than  once  to  his  own 
poetical  style. 

Petrarch's  Italian  poems  abound  with 
references  to  his  "  stile,"  and  the  applause 
it  had  gained  him  in  the  world.  lie  says, 
when  lamenting  iu  one  of  his  sonnets  the 
death  of  Laura,  that  if  he  had  known  how 
much  his  verses  would  have  been  admired, 
he  would  have  made  them, 

"  In  numero  pi  it  spesse,  in  9iil  piu  rarc,^' 
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Thongii  on  aoother  occAsion  he  declares 
til  at  his  grief  was  too  acute  for  omaraent : 

"  I  miei  gravi  sospir  non  vaono  in  rime 
E"!  mio  dure  martir  yince  ogni  Uile.^^ 

It  is  the  second  part  of  Petrarch's  canzo- 
nicre,  composed  alter  Laura's  death,  which 
most  touches  and  interests  the  reader. 
While  Laura  lives,  the  fancy  of  the  Trou- 
badour expends  itself  on  praises  of  her 
hair,  her  eyes,  or  incidents  of  word  or 
look;  on  lamentations  which  we  feel  to 
be  unmanly ;  on  longings  which,  however 
delicately  expressed,  it  would  be  shi  to 
gratify.  After  her  death,  we  feel  a  rev- 
erent sympathy  for  the  mourner  on  whom 
the  one  great  sorrow  of  humanity  has 
fallen.  However  purposeless  his  adoration 
of  the  living  Laura,  we  feel  that  she  was 
indeed  the  light  of  his  heart,  and  that  the 
darkness  he  now  laments  is  not  feigned, 
but  real.  A  poet  of  our  own  days  has 
consecrated  the  memory  of  his  early  and 
passionate  friendship  by  a  poetical  In  Me- 
moriam  of  twenty  years'  reminiscence. 
Why,  then,  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the 
emotion  which  dictated  that  earlier  In 
Memoriam,  the  lament  of  Petrarch  after 
his  twenty  years'  worship  of  the  fair  one 
of  A\ignon  ? 

It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  pass  in  re- 
view here  the  exceeding  beauties  of  this 
portion  of  Petrarch's  poems  ;  the  human 
grief,  the  divine  consolations,  all  so  exqui- 
sitely portrayed  that  there  is  hardly  a 
monrner  of  modern  times  but  must  lind 
his  very  heart's  chords  struck  by  that 
master  hand.  But  the  poet's  devotion  to 
his  lost  mistress  reserved  itself  for  yet  an- 
other effort,  which  he  doubtless  hoped  at 
one  time  to  make  a  crowninor  monument 
of  his  genius  and  his  love,  in  a  manner 
something  similar  to  Dante's  great  poem, 
of  which  he  borrowed  the  rhythm — that 
of  the  terza  rima.  The  Trionjt  di  Fran- 
cesco Petrarca  in  Vita  ed  vi  Morte  di 
Madonna  Laura^  are  the  work  of  his  old 
age.  They  consist  of  six  books,  divided 
into  parts,  or  capitoli ;  one  book  treating 
of  the  Triumph  of  Love,  the  others 
of  the  Triumphs  of  Chastity,  Death, 
Fame,  Time,  and  Divinity,  in  succession. 
The  poet  imagines  himself  to  witness,  as 
in  a  vision,  the  concourse  of  mortals  who 
have  passed  their  probation  on  earth,  and 
who  by  their  lives  and  characters  have 
illustrated  the  victory  of  one  or  the  other 
principle.  Laura  is  the  key-note  of  the 
whole  poem.    In  the  "  Triumph  of  Love  " 


she  appears  beside  him,  and  brings  to 
his  mind  all  the  stiniggles  and  sorrows 
he  has  gone  through  for  her  sake.  She, 
only,  walks  free  among  the  assemblage 
whom  love  has  conquered — a  sun  amonpj 
attendant  stars.  In  "The  Triumph  of 
Chastity,"  she  appears  clad  in  shining  gar- 
ments, with  a  shield  in  her  hand,  all  the 
Virtues  waiting  on  her,  and  virgin  ladies 
of  classic  fame.  But  it  is  in  the  "Tri- 
umph of  Death"  that  the  pot-t  reaches 
his  tenderest  strain.  Nothing  can  be 
more  exquisite  than  the  pathos  with  which 
he  describes  her  illness  and  death  : 

"Thus  did  her  soul  depart  in  calm  content ; 
Not  like  a  flame  quenched  by  some  sudden 
force, 
But  one  that,  self-consumed  its  light  hath 

spent : 
E*en  to  the  end,  life  held  its  wonted  course. 

"Call  her  not  pale,  though  whiter  than  the 
flakes 
Fast  dropping,  on  a  breathless  winter's  day 
0*er  some  hill  side :  her  last  repose  she  takes 
As  one  o'erwearied  with  a  toilsome  way. 

"  Like  softest  slumber  on  her  eyelids  lying, 
AVhen  the  freed  spirit  took  its  homeward 
flight, 
This  was  to  die — ^the  senseless  call  it  dying — 
In  her  bright  aspect,  Death  itself  seemed 
bright." 

Then  follows  the  not  less  touching  re- 
cital of  the  supposed  interview  between 
himself  and  Laura  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
in  which  he  consoles  himself  for  all  the 
sorrows  of  the  past  by  imagining  the  con- 
fession of  her  love  from  her  own  lips. 
The  passage  is  long,  but  with  some  omis- 
sions we  feel  impelled  to  insert  it  here. 
He  supf)oses  that  in  the  night  succeeding 
Laura's  death  he  beholds  her  in  a  dreani. 
She  moves  toward  him — 

"And  that  hand  which  I  used  so  to  long  for, 
she  profiered,  while  thus  she  spoke  and  sighed : 

"  *  Dost  thou  recognize  her  who  withdrew  thy 
steps  from  the  highway  of  the  world  when  as 
thy  youthful  heart  first  became  devoted  to  her  ?' 
And  with  a  pensive  and  reverent  mien  she  seat- 
ed herself,  and  made  me  sit  beside  her  on  a 
bank  overshadowed  by  a  beech-tree  and  a  laurel. 

"  *  And  how  should  I  not  know  my  heart's 
divinity  V  I  replied,  with  tears.  *  Oh  1  tell  me, 
art  thou  dead,  or  art  thou  living  indeed?' 

"  *  I  live :  'tis  thou  whom  death  still  holds,' 
she  replied,  *  and  will  hold  until  the  last  hour 
comes,  which  shall  release  thee  from  earth. 
But  time  is  short,  and  long  is  all  our  hearts 
would  say  ;  wherefore  be  warned,  and  restrain 
thy  speech  within  the  limits  which  day  will 
soon  impose  upon  us.* 
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'*  Then  I  resumed.  *  At  the  end  of  that  term 
which  men  call  life,  tell  roe,  for  thou  hast  tasted 
it,  is  it  such  grievous  pain  to  die  V 

"She  replied :  '  AVhile  thou  foUowest  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Yulgar  herd,  never  canst  thou  he 
happy.  To  nohle  spirits,  death  is  the  end  of  a 
dark  captivity ;  but  to  others,  whose  thoughts 
are  buried  in  the  slime  of  earth,  it  causes  woe. 
My  death,  which  so  afflicts  thy  heart,  would 
▼erily  make  thee  rejoice,  couldst  thou  but  feel 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  bliss  that  is  mine  1^ 
and  saying  this,  she  fixed  her  eyes  devoutly  on 
heaven.  She  was  silent:  and  I  continued: 
*  But  tyrants,  and  mortal  maladies,  have  made 
death  seem  bitter.'  *  I  can  not  deny,'  she  re- 
plied, *  that  the  sufferings  which  precede  death 
cause  anguish,  and  still  more,  thoughts  of  the 
terrors  of  eternity.  But  once  the  soul  is  com- 
forted in  God,  and  the  heart,  worn  with  cares, 
finds  rest  in  him,  then  what  is  death  but  one 
short  sigh  ?  .  .  .  .  For  me,  even  in  the  bright- 
est period  of  my  youth,  when  life  was  fresh  and 
thy  love  for  me  was  strongest,  even  then  life 
seemed  bitterness  in  comparison  of  that  blessed 
death  which  has  been  my  portion.  Far  happier 
was  I  during  that  mortal  passage,  than  an  exile 
returning  to  the  homo  of  lis  love.  Only  for 
thee  my  heart  was  grieved.' 

"  *  Ah !  lady,'  said  I,  *  say,  by  that  Faith 
which  was  then  I  doubt  not  made  clear  to  thee, 
and  is  now  yet  more  manifest  in  the  face  of 
Him  who  seeth  all  things,  did  Love  ever  lead 
thee  to  have  pity  on  my  long  sorrow  while  yet 
thou  didst  not  abandon  thy  pure  intent?  For 
thy  sweet  scorn  and  thy  sweet  ire,  and  the 
sweet  peace  written  in  thine  eyes,  held  my  de- 
sire in  doubt  for  many  years.'  Scarce  had  I 
uttered  these  words,  when  I  beheld  the  light- 
ning of  that  delicious  smile  which  was  wont  to 
gleam  like  sunshine  on  my  darkened  spirit 
And  smiling,  she  replied:  *  Never  was  my 
heart  estranged  from  thee,  nor  ever  will  be :  but 
I  tempered  by  my  aspect  the  fierceness  of  thy 
fiame.  There  was  no  other  way  for  the  securi- 
ty of  our  youthful  fame.     A  mother  is  not  less 

loving  for  the  chastisement  she  inflicts 

Many  times  did  my  countenance  bear  the  hue 
of  anger,  while  love  was  burning  in  my  heart : 
but  with  me,  passion  never  quelled  the  voice  of 

reason Thus  have  I  led  thee  on,  now 

hot,  now  cold,  now  sad,  now  joyous,  yet  safe,  at 
all  events  —  with  joy  I  say  it —safe,  though 
weary,  to  this  time.'  *  Could  I  but  think  this,' 
I  said  trembling,  and  with  tears,  '  rich  would 
be  the  fruit  of  all  my  constancy.'  *0  thou 
of  little  faith !  were  it  not  true,  wherefore  should 
I  say  it?'  and  with  these  words  a  shade  of  anger 
passed  across  her  brow.  *  Whether  thou  wert 
dear  to  mine  eyes  in  the  world,  I  reveal  not :  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  tie  which  bound  my 
heart  was  precious:  and  precious  to  me  also 
was  the  fair  fame  I  acquired  through  thy  verse. 
It  was  temperance  only  that  I  required  in  thy 
love.  That  only  was  wanting ;  and  while  striv- 
ing by  piteous  plaints  to  show  me  what  was 
always  manifest  to  my  eyc-s  thou  laidst  bare  thy 
heart  to  all  the  world*  besides. Love 


burnt  equally  within  us  both:  but  the  one 
sought  display,  the  other  concealment.  Grief 
is  not  the  lighter  for  being  repressed ;  nor  is  it 
the  heavier  for  the  language  of  complaint  .  .  . 
My  heart  was  with  thee :  my  eyes  only  I  with- 
held.   Dost  thou  murmur  because  I  gave  thee 

the  better  part,  and  denied  the  less?* 

'Thy  sweet  and  holy  converse^'  I  said,  *has 
cast  a  softened  hue  over  all  my  past  sorrows. 
But>,  oh !  to  live  without  thee  is  very  grievouF. 
And  therefore,  dear  lady,  I  would  fain  know  if 
I  am  to  follow  thee  soon,  or  at  greater  distance  V 
*  If  I  augur  rightly,'  she  said,  '  thou  wilt  re- 
main long  time  on  earth  without  mc' " 

Yet  once  more  the  beloved  memory 
hovers  on  his  lips,  and  with  these  lines  he 
closes  the  Trionfo  deUa  Divinitd^  the 
last  of  his  poems : 

*'  Amid  the  high  Cevenncs  a  stream  has  birth, 
Beside  whose  banks  love  battled  with  me 
long. 
And  still  my  heart  bears  record  of  the  strife. 
Happy  the  stone  that  rests  on  that  fair 
form  I 
Ah  I  when  the  spirit  hath  resumed  its  robe. 

If  he  was  blest  who  saw  her  once  on  earth, 
What  will  it  be  to  gaze  on  her  in  heaven !" 

As  age  advanced,  and  with  it  many  in- 
firmities, the  poetical  melancholy  of  Pe- 
trarch's mind  deepened  into  much  of 
gloom  and  weariness.  Change  of  place 
and  constant  study,  the  remedies  to  which 
it  had  been  the  habit  of  his  life  to  resort, 
did  not  sufiice  to  chase  away  the  dark 
shadows.  Yet  peace  attended  his  closing 
years,  which  he  passed  in  retreat  and  do- 
mestic comfort  at  Arqua,  near  the  Euga- 
nean  hills,  under  the  protection  of  tne 
Lord  of  Padua,  and  in  a  dwelling  the  last 
of  many  which  during  his  life  he  hud 
caused  to  be  built  for  himself.  His  love 
of  learning  attended  him  to  the  last.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  thus  describes  his 
life  :  "  Like  a  wearied  traveler,  I  quicken 
my  pace  in  proportion  as  I  approach  my 
journey's  end.  I  read  and  write  night 
and  day :  it  is  my  only  resource.  My 
eyes  are  heavy  with  watching,  my  Land 
is  wearied  with  writing,  and  my  heart  is 
worn  with  care.  I  desire  to  be  known  to 
posterity :  if  I  can  not  succeed,  I  may  be 
known  to  my  own  age,  or  at  least  to*  my 
friends.  It  would  have  satisfied  me  to 
have  known  myself;  but  in  that  I  shall 
never  succeed."  The  conviction  of  a  sin- 
cere Christian  spoke  in  some  of  his  last 
words :  "  To  philosophize,"  he  said,  "  is 
to  love  wisdom  ;  and  true  wisdom  is  Jc* 
«us  Christ  !"♦ 


•  £pl$tU  to  Posterity^ 
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His  death  took  place  in  the  seventieth 
yenr  of  his  age.  It  was  truly  a  student's 
cntfaanasia.  He  was  found  one  morning 
by  his  servants,  seated  in  his  library,  with 
a  book  open  before  him,  on  which  his  head 
was  resting.  With  him  the  love  of  learn- 
ing had  been  no  child's  play,  no  mere 
pedantic  vanity.  When  we  think  of  his 
labors  and  achievements,  and  of  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  describes  them, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  one  pas- 
sion of  his  life,  did  we  not  know  that  he 
was  equally  ardent  in  patriotism  and  in 
love.  His  admiration  of  Virgil  and  Cice- 
ro was  unbounded.  We  have  seen  that 
he  attempted  to  emulate  the  former  in 
his  poem  of  Africa,  of  which,  however, 
in  later  years  he  entertained  the  most  hu- 
miliating estimate.  Cicero's  character 
and  writings  inspired  him  with  a  sort  of 
personal  affection,  to  which  some  simi- 
larity of  character  no  doubt  contributed.' 
In  the  eloquent  Roman  he  might  recog- 
nize his  own  genial  expansiveness  of  tem- 
perament, his  ready  interest  in  things 
great  and  small,  his  warmth  of  friendship, 
his  love  of  literature,  his  little  vanities, 
his  quick  sensitiveness,  his  unaffected 
pride  in  Rome  and  Italy ;  and  he  made 
Cicero  his  model  in  the  vast  and  varied 
correspondence,  literary,  political,  and  fa- 
miliar, which  was  the  constant  habit  of 
his  life.  His  Latin  works  were  numerous, 
dealing  chiefly  with  subjects  of  moral 
philosophy.  It  shows  no  small  advance 
on  the  critical  philosophy  of  his  times 
that  he  was  the  first  learned  man  who  set 
on  foot  a  collection  of  medals  and  coins 
as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  history,  and 
that  he  entered  with  ardor  into  geograph- 
ical researches  as  a  means  to  the  same 
end.  His  freedom  from  the  prevalent  de- 
lusions of  his  day  brought  him  into  con- 
flict with  astrology,  alchemy,  and  the 
half-  superstitious,  half-  atheistic  opinions 
niaintained  by  some  partisans  of  Aristotle 
and  Averrqes.  To  recover  lost  manu- 
scripts of  the  classics,  and  to  multiply  ex- 
isting ones  by  transcription,  was  a  never- 
ceasing  interest  and  occupation  to  him. 
Personally  or  by  deputy  he  examined  the 
neglected  repositories  of  distant  convents, 
and  went  through  the  labor  of  transcrib- 
ing whole  volumes  with  his  own  hand, 
that  he  might  be  sure  of  no  error  creep- 
ing in  through  the  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness of  a  hired  scribe. 

On  the  whole,  Petrarch's  life  is  one 
which  reflects  honor  on  himself  and  sheds 


a  softening  radiance  on  the  troublous 
times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  If  his 
infirmity  of  purpose,  the  pei-petual  battle 
between  his  instincts  and  his  reason,  dis- 
pose us  sometimes  to  a  movement  of  con- 
tempt, that  feeling  is  immediately  check- 
ed by  a  sense  of  the  pervading  goodness 
of  his  character,  the  loftiness  of  his  aims, 
and  the  magnitude  of  his  benefits  to  the 
cause  of  literature. 

We  recur  again  to  the  point  from 
which  we  set  out.  The  problem  which 
his  life  presents  to  us  in  connection  with 
the  general  features  of  the  times,  is  that 
of  the  influence  and  admiration  acquired 
by  one  whose  natural  position  as  a  man 
of  action  was  so  insignificant,  in  an  age 
of  low  culture  and  turbulent  party  strife. 
The  solution  seems  to  be,  that  the  World 
was  just  beginning  to  admit  the  growth 
of  a  new  power  in  that  intellectual  ac- 
complishment which  was  now  for  the  first 
time  asserting  its  existence  independently 
of  scholastic  and  conventual  lore;  and 
was  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  more  power 
over  the  general  affairs  of  mankind  than 
it  was  really  fitted  to  exercise.  The  bu- 
siness of  our  many-sided  life  is  best  car- 
ried on  by  division  of  labor.  A  mind 
chiefly  wrapt  in  the  sphere  of  imagination 
and  research  is  not  that  calculated  to 
carry  on  the  practical  duties  of  civil  pol- 
ity. 

Gh'  altra  potenzia  d  quella  cbe  ascolta, 
£d  altra  d  quella  che  ha  Tanima  intera. 

Petrarch's  special  talents  and  his  weak- 
nesses— perhaps  his  viitues  also — made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  correspond  in  action 
to  the  ideal  which  his  compatriots  would 
fain  have  formed  of  him.  Thus,  though 
he  was  constantly  consulted — so  much  so 
as  to  be  called  the  Oracle  of  Italy — events, 
we  flnd,  generally  speaking,  took  their 
course  without  much  respect  to  his  ad- 
vice. 

We  have  seen  on  a  former  occasion 
how  frequently  Dante  was  employed  on 
embassies.  We  meet  with  the  same  fact 
in  the  life  of  Petrarch.  Doubtless,  when 
the  beauties  of  style  first  began  to  be  ap- 
preciated, more  was  expected  from  the 
magic  of  eloquence  than  it  is  now  likely 
to  effect  as  an  engine  of  business.  In 
our  days  it  is  chiefly  the  cultured  classes 
that  are  less  strongly  affected  by  rhetoric- 
al artifice :  in  the  fourteenth  century  sove- 
reigns and  nobles  were  mostly  as  uncul- 
tured as  the  lower  classes  are  now. 
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It  was  not  in  the  nature;  of  things  that 
this  exaggerated  deference  to  hterary 
merit,  or  rather  this  ascription  to  it  of 
induence  in  a  sphere  not  properly  its  own, 
should  continue  as  mental  education  be- 
came more  generally  diffused.    Petrarch's 


life  marks  a  transition  era.  The  intellec- 
tual leaders  of  the  succeeding  age  ]iur. 
sued  learning  with  unabated  ardor,  but 
sank  from  the  rank  of  arbiters  and  oracles 
of  states. 


« ^*   »^» 


A    NIGHT    IN    THE    CATACOMBS    OF    ROME. 


.  .  .  .  After  proceeding  some  dis- 
tance further,  the  path  led  rapidly  down 
an  inclined  plane  to  a  series  directly  un- 
derlying that  with  which  I  had  hitherto 
been  acquainted.  Here  a  number  of  works 
presented  themselves,  which  were  not  only 
apparently  of  the  highest  antiquity,  but 
were  iu  other  respects  particularly  illustra- 
tive of  the  work  on  which  I  was  engaged. 

I  was  in  a  dilemma  ;  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  neglect  the  valuable  material 
thus  brought  unexpectedly  to  my  notice; 
but  my  stay  in  Rome  was  limited  to  a  few 
hours  only — till  the  next  day  at  furthest ; 
and  it  being  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  I 
determined  to  get  the  studies  I  wanted 
by  passing  the  night  in  the  catacombs. 
Some  objections  were  made  by  the  custode, 
on  the  score  of  the  regulations,  and  the 
danger  of  the  fever,  {la/ebre  ;)  but  these 
yielding  to  the  usual  argument,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  I  should  commence  my  opera- 
tions immediately,  and  be  called  for  by 
the  man  in  charge  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  Having  provided  myself  with 
candles  to  last  the  required  time,  a  box 
of  lucifer  matches,  and  adjusted  other  pre- 
liminaries, I  descended.  I  must  confess 
to  having  felt  an  undefinable  sort  of  sen- 
sation on  heanng  the  door  closed  and  lock- 
ed behind  me,  and  finding  myself  alone  in 
the  long,  dark  passages — the  only  living 
being  amidst  the  thousands  of  dead  lying 
around.  I  had  certainly  often  been  down 
before  ^vithout  feeling  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ;  but  then  it  was  in  the  daytime, 
and  I  carried  with  me  the  usual  workino:- 
day  tone  of  thought  and  enterprise ;  but 
now^  the  night  was  rapidly  approaching, 
and  I  felt  myself  cut  off  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner from  the  rest  of  the  world  I  hesirat- 
ed  a  moment ;  but  remembering  how  ofien 


I  had  been  down  in  the  day,  and  th.at,  on 
account  of  the  darkness  alwavs  existing 
in  the  catacombs,  niprht  could  not  make 
the  least  difference,  I  went  on.  Having 
got  over  the  ground  that  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  traversing,  and  there  being  a 
considerable  distance  to  go,  through  pas- 
sages with  which  I  was  previously  quite 
unacquainted,  I  deemed  it  most  prudent  to 
commence  operations  by  assuring  myself 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  I 
knew  my  way.  I  therefore  made  notes 
in  my  sketch-book,  of  distances,  and  of 
such  objects  as  lay  in  my  way  that  miglit 
serve  as  land-marks.  I  also  took  care  to 
mark  w'hich  passage  I  was  to  take  out  of 
several  that  converged  on  one  spot,  each 
one  as  like  the  other  as  possible.  I  then 
counted  the  number  of  passages,  right  and 
left,  and  especially  noted  the  position  of  a 
yawning  well,  or  chasm,  that  lay  without 
parapet  right  across  the  path,  and  which, 
to  judge  from  the  time  that  elapsed  before 
a  btone  reached  the  bottom,  must  have 
been  sixty  or  one  hundred  feet  deep. 
Then  there  was  the  inclined  plane  to  be 
marked,  that  led  down  through  no  end  of 
abrupt  turnings  and  windings,  to  the  series 
of  catacombs  below.  In  particular,  I  no- 
ticed a  gleam  of  cold  blue  light  proceedi?ig 
from  some  fissure  or  aperture  com  muni 
eating  with  the  upper  air — the  sky  itself 
was  not  visible,  but  the  chimney-like  aper- 
ture, widening  as  it  descended,  caught  a 
few  gleams  of  light  on  its  projections,  .iiul 
on  the  ciyptogamous  plants  that  lined  its 
sides.  Having  carefully  noted  all  the.*^e 
things,  and  especially  the  position  of  a  long 
tier  of  open  graves,  in  which  the  human  re- 
mains were  in  a  remarkable  state  of  pieser- 
vation,  I  saw  a  grim-looking  picture  of  a 
saint,  that  seemed  to  keep  watch  over 
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them,  at  the  end — whose  eyes  seemed,  hj 
the  flickering  light  of  tlie  taper,  to  move, 
and  to  keep  watch  over  me  as  I  passed. 
Fortunately  for  me,  I  noted  him  well,  as  he 
was  of  great  help  to  me  afterward.  After 
passing  the  saint,  my  way  seemed  clear 
enoagh.  There  was  again  one  of  those 
awkward  places  where  several  passages 
meet ;  hat  this  time  they  met  from  behind 
me,  and  I  did  not  take  so  much  notice  of 
them  as  I  ought  to  have  done — my  path 
now  lying  straight  before  me,  and  con- 
sidering it  impossible  to  make  a  mistake. 
I  retraced  my  way,  to  assure  myself  that 
I  was  siifBciently  acquainted  with  it ;  the 
result  being  satisfactory,  I  returned  and 
commenced  operations.  I  suppose  that, 
for  truth's  sake,  I  must  confessthat  during 
the  operations  just  described  I  did  at  mo- 
ments feel  just  a  little  nervous ;  the  idea 
that  it  was  night,  perhaps,  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  Then,  the  strangeness  of  the 
part  that  I  was  exploring — and  the  skele- 
tons ;  those  in  the  catacombs  above  I  had 
hecome  acqnainted  with,  but  these  were 
strangers  to  me.  Then,  perhaps,  a  life- 
size  effigy  of  some  saint  would  seem  to 
start  suddenly  into  existence,  as  the  flick- 
ering light  fell  upon  it,  and  the  strange 
movement  that  seemed  to  exist  in  its  eyes 
made  me  feel  any  thing  but  comfortable 
ai  I  passed.  I  don't  know  that  I  thought 
any  thing  about  ghosts;  perhaps  I  did, 
when  I  fancied  that  I  saw  the  fiery  eyes 
gleaming  at  me  from  out  the  depths  of 
darkness ;  but  as  they  disappeared  in  an 
instant,  I  concluded  that  if  they  were  not 
the  creation  of  my  own  fancy,  they  belong- 
ed to  one  of  those  small  animals  of  prey, 
the  tracks  of  which  are  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  in  these  places. 

It  must  have  been  about  nine  o'clock 
when  I  commenced  my  drawings,  and  I 
was  soon  so  engaged  in  my  work,  that  I 
quite  forgot  the  novelty  of  my  position — 
in  fact,  all  about  it.  Sometimes  I  looked 
round  suddenly,  on  fancying  I  heard  some 
one  approaching ;  and  once  I  did  certainly 
imagine  that  I  felt,  positively  and  tangi- 
bly, a  finger  laid  on  my  shoulder  ;  but  the 
impression  passed  away,  and  I  forgot  it. 
I  suppose  it  must  have  been  about  twelve 
or  one  o'clock  when  I  began  to  feel  just 
a  little  sleepy,  but  some  biscuits,  and  a  ci- 
.uar  afterward,  quite  set  me  going  again. 
There  were  three  pictures  to  be  copied ; 
two  of  them  were  done,  and  the  third 
(Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise)  would  occu- 
py, I  calculated,  abont  an  hour  and  a  half. 


How  long  this  picture  took  me  I  don't 
know  ;  but  I  had  laid  in  candles  to  last,  as 
I  thought,  till  four  in  the  morning,  or  ra- 
ther later.  The  tallow,  however,  appear- 
ed to  be  getting  very  low,  so  I  proceeded 
with  my  work  with  all  speed,  intending, 
when  it  was  done,  to  return  to  the  en- 
trance, and  if  the  door  was  locked,  to 
wait  there  till  the  man  came  to  open  it ; 
a  light,  in  that  case,  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, as  the  crevice  at  the  bottom  admit- 
ted enough  from  without  to  make  objects 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  clearly  discern- 
ible. My  calculations  were  not,  however, 
quite  accurate ;  for  as  my  work  proceed- 
ed, it  assumed  the  character  of  a  race  be- 
tween it  and  the  candle,  which  would  be 
done  first.  Whether  I  hurried  or  not  I 
can  not  tell,  but  it  was  a  very  close  thing 
at  the  finish ;  as,  when  it  was  done,  and 
my  drawing  materials  put  up,  there  was 
not  above  one  inch  of  candle  remaining, 
and  even  this  was  deceptive ;  for,  as  it 
turned  out  afterward,  the  wick  did  not 
extend  above  half  way  through.  On 
looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  it  had  stop- 
ped—  the  unwonted  occupation  of  the 
preceding  evening  having  occasioned  me 
to  forget  to  wind  up.  I  supposed,  how- 
ever, from  the  time  the  drawings  had 
taken  me,  that  it  was  near  three  o'clock, 
at  most,  a  little  after.  I  had  done  my 
work,  however,  and  it  did  not  much  sig- 
nify whether  I  was  left  in  the  dai'k  or  not, 
as  the  man  would  assuredly  come  for  nio 
by  the  time  arranged  on  the  morrow.  I 
still  felt,  for  all  my  reasoning,  that  the 
situation  was  not  exactly  a  lively  one,  and 
as  I  should  probably  fall  asleep  as  soon  as 
I  was  left  in  the  dark,  I  might  as  well 
make  for  the  door  while  my  candle  lasted. 
So,  immediately  I  had  put  up  my  mate- 
rials, I  proceeded  to  do  so.  For  some 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  I  got  over  the 
ground  well  enough,  and  had  recognized 
a  landmark,  which  I  had  noted  down ; 
but  at  that  precise  juncture,  the  wick  of 
my  candle,  which  I  had  supposed  extend- 
ed the  whole  length  of  the  tallow,  fell 
flat,  and  went  out.  I  confess  I  did  not 
half  like  my  situation  :  here  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  labyrinth,  that  to  attempt  lo 
thread  in  the  dark  would  be  utter  mad- 
ness; besides,  should  I  succeed  in  find- 
ing my  way  up  the  inclined  plane  that 
led  to  the  upper  range  of  catacombs,  the 
yawning  chasm  above  lay  right  in  my 
path.  I  therefore  began  to  think  that 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  sit  still  where  I 
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was  till  the  man  came  to  liberate  me, 
whenever  that  might  be.  I  then  remem- 
bered, for  the  first  time,  that  I  had  laid 
in  no  stock  of  provisions  beyond  the  bis- 
cuits I  had  eaten ;  I  was  therefore  likely 
to  have  a  late  breakfast  in  the  event  of 
the  man  not  coming  to  his  time.  But  if  I 
had  no  provisions,  I  had  some  cigars,  and 
they  would  do  nearly  as  well  Capital 
thought  I  I  had  a  box  of  lucifei*s ;  I  would 
light  a  cigar,  smoke  it  hard,  to  make  it 
give  oiit  some  sort  of  a  glimmer,  and  get 
along  by  lighting  the  lucifers,  match  by 
match. 

The  plan  succeeded  to  admiration  for 
some  distance;  I  managed  to  get  past 
one  of  the  chasms  that  lay  across  the  path 
and  very  nearly  to  the  grim  effigy  oi  the 
saint  that  had  kept  its  eyes  on  me  and 
watched  me,  as  I  passed — but  now  my 
difficulties  commenced.  A  number  of  in- 
tricate passages  converged  on  this  spot, 
"with  the  entrances  as  like  to  each  as  pos- 
sible; and  as  they  opened  from  behind 
me  as  I  came  along,  I  had  not  taken  that 
notice  of  them  that  I  ought  to  have  done. 
By  a  perversity  that  is  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, I  of  course  took  the  wrong  open- 
ing, ray  only  excuse  being  the  flickering 
and  unsteady  light  afforded  by  the  lucifer 
match.  I  had  not  got  far  before  I  began 
to  suspect  my  mistake,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  proceeded  a  hundred  yards  I  was 
sure  of  it.  The  blue  light  down  the  cre- 
vice ought  to  have  been  visible ;  for  dark 
as  the  night  might  be  outside,  a  ray  from 
it  would  be  plainly  perceptible  in  the  pro- 
found blackness  within.  Those  various 
grim  relics  of  humanity  that  I  ought  to 
have  met  standing  right  in  my  way  had 
not  shown  themselves,  and  other  land- 
marks that  I  had  noticed  in  coming  were 
also  absent.  Being  assured  that  I  was 
wrong,  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  re- 
trace ray  steps.  After  walking,  however, 
many  times  the  distance  that  ought  to 
have  brought  me  into  the  right  path 
again,  it  was  still  certain  that  I  was  in  a 
part  of  the  place  to  which  I  was  an  utter 
stranger.  To  add  to  my  perplexity,  my 
matches,  which  I  had  been  using  rather 
freely,  were  now  waxing  few.  What 
should  I  do  when  left  utterly  in  the  dark  ? 
The  place  I  was  now  in  being  out  of  the 
usual  track,  it  was  probable  that  the  man 
who  was  to  come  for  me  in  the  morning, 
on  not  finding  me  where  he  expected, 
would  leave  the  place,  concluding  I  had 
got  out.    Should  such  be  the  case,  I  might 


remain  there  till — ^I  was  afraid  to  think 
when. 

I.  certainly  now  did  begin  to  feel  ner- 
vous. I  had  not  half-a-dozen  matches 
left,  and  when  they  were  done  all  means 
of  escape  seemed  hopeless.  I  felt  the 
whole  horror  of  my  situation  —  bm*ied 
alive — cut  off  from  the  whole  living  world 
of  humanity  —  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
this  hornble  trap  —  escape  from  which 
seemed  proffered  to  me,  on  all  sides,  only 
to  mock  me  utterly.  I  was  for  the  mo- 
ment unnerved ;  but,  fortunately  for  my- 
self, not  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  my  being 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  to  know  that  I  had 
better  go  no  further  till  I  had  collected 
myself.  I  therefore  sat  down  for  a  min* 
ute  or  two  to  recover  my  self-possession, 
and  trying  to  recall  every  turning  and 
winding  that  I  had  gone  through  since  I 
left  the  last  landmark.  Having  done  so, 
and  remembering  that  from  the  few 
matches  I  had  left  I  was  now  making 
my  last  and  only  possible  attempt,  I  got 
up  and  proceeded.  To  econoinize  ray 
matches,  I  calculated  my  steps  on  lighting 
one  as  tar  as  I  could  see  before  me,  and, 
after  it  had  gone  out,  I  groped  my  way 
with  my  hands  on  each  side  of  the  passage 
till  I  had  got  over  the  ground  I  had 
marked  with  my  eye;  by  this  means  I 
made  each  match  suffice  for  about  forty 
yards  of  ground.  I  had  been  proceeding 
thus  for  about  ten  minutes,  making  but 
very  slow  progress,  when,  on  lighting  my 
last  match  but  three,  I  saw  at  some  yards 
distant,  but  down  another  passage  than  that 
which  I  was  treading,  the  identical  grim 
figure  of  the  saint  looking  straight  at  me. 
It  seemed  like  an  apparition — as  if  he  had 
come  to  find  me — ^for  I  could  hardly  bring 
myself  to  suppose  that  the  ])lace  I  saw 
him  in  was  the  path  which  I  had  left ;  but 
never  was  saintly  apparition  more  wel- 
come !  I  made  sure  of  his  identity : 
there  were  the  identical  objects  in  each 
hand  that  at  first  sight  looked  like  a  brush 
and  a  dust-shovel,  but  which  were  intend- 
ed to  represent  a  thing  full  of  spikes, 
something  like  a  cnny-comb,  and  a  grid- 
iron— these  no  doubt  having  been  the  im- 
plements of  his  martyrdom. 

I  had  now  three  matches  left :  if  I  took 
the  wrong  path  again,  (and  really,  out  of 
the  six  or  seven  that  presented  them- 
selves, I  did  not  know  which  to  choose,)  I 
should  be  inevitably  lost ;  so  I  determined 
to  sit  down  under  the  protection  of  the 
saint  till  I  received  more  active  assistance 
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than  he  could  render  roe.  I  did  bo— and 
I  thiok  I  mast  have  slept  about  half  an 
hoar,  when,  on  opening  my  eyes,  there 
appeared  at  a  distance,  but  still  most  un- 
mistakably, a  glimmer  of  the  blue  lisbt 
which  could  only  proceed  from  the  chim- 
ney-like opening.  I  proceeded  at  once  in 
that  direction,  and  to  my  infinite  joy 
found  I  was  perfectly  right.  It  had  not 
been  visited  before,  as  from  my  position 
under  the  saint  it  was  only  possible  to  see 
a  reflection '  of  it  at  any  time,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night  had  prevented  this 
being  perceptible ;  bat  day  had  now  broke, 
and  ihere  was  no  longer  any  question  but 
that  I  was  right.  Being  thus  assured,  I 
lighted  another  match,  which  was  just 
sufficient  to  bring  me  up  the  inclined 
plane  leading  to  the  part  of  the  cemetery 


with  which  I  was  well  acquainted.  Bid- 
ding farewell  to  Eutychia  as  I  passed  her 
I  economized  my  last  match  till  it  brought 
me  across  the  narrow  planks  that  spanned 
tlie  black  lake  at  the  entrance,  and  to  the 
oblique  passage  leading  to  the  upper  door, 
through  which  I  could  now  see  the  ex- 
quisite blue  morning  light  pouring  in  at 
every  crevice.  Oh !  how  I  adored  that 
light,  and  how  I  bounded  up  the  crum- 
bling steps,  three  at  a  time  I  It  was  still 
very  early — ^probably  not  four  o'clock ;  so 
making  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible 
on  the  top  step  against  the  door,  I  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  remained  so  till  the  man  came 
to  let  me  out  at  six  o'clock,  just  in  time  to 
allow  of  my  reaching  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
embarking  for  Genoa  the  same  day. 


From    Fr«fler*s    M»gasine. 


A   DISCOURSE   OF   IMMATURITY;     OR,    CONCERNING   VEAL 


The  man  who,  in  his  progress  through 
life,  has  listened  with  attention  to  the 
conversation  of  human  beings;  who  has 
carefully  read  the  writings  of  the  best 
English  authors ;  who  has  made  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
usages  of  his  native  land;  and  who  has 
meditated  much  on  all  ho  has  seen  and 
read ;  must  have  been  led  to  the  firm  con- 
viction that  by  Veal,  those  who  speak 
the  English  language  intend  to  denote  the 
flesh  of  calves ;  and  that  by  a  calf  is  in- 
tended an  immature  ox  or  cow.  A  calf  is 
a  creature  in  a  temporary  and  progressive 
stage  of  its  being.  It  will  not  always  be  a 
call;  if  it  live  long  enough,  it  will  assuredly 
cease  to  be  a  calf.  And  if  impatient  man, 
arresting  the  creature  at  that  stage,  should 
consign  it  to  the  hands  of  him  whose  busi- 
ness It  is  to  convert  the  sentient  animal 
into  the  impassive  and  unconscious  meat, 
the  nutriment  which  the  creature  will 
afford  will  be  nothing  more  than  immature 
beef.  There  may  be  many  qualities  of 
Veal ;  the  calf  which  yields  it  may  die  at 
very  different  stages  in  its  physical  and 
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moral  development ;  but  provided  only  it 
die  as  a  calf— provided  only  that  its  meat 
can  fitly  be  styled  Veal  —  this  will  be  cha- 
racteristic of  it,  that  the  meat  shall  be  im- 
mature meat.  It  may  be  very  good,  very 
nutritious  and  palatable ;  some  people  may 
like  it  better  than  beef,  and  may  feed 
upon  it  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction ;  but 
when  it  is  fairly  and  deliberately  put  to 
us,  it  must  be  admitted  even  by  such  as 
like  Veal  the  best,  that  Veal  is  but  an 
immature  production  of  nature.  I  take 
Veal,  therefore,  as  the  emblem  of  Imma- 
TURiTT ;  of  that  which  is  now  in  a  stage 
out  of  which  it  must  grow ;  of  that  whicli, 
as  time  goes  on,  will  grow  older,  will 
probably  grow  better,  will  certainly  grow 
very  different.  ThcU  is  what  I  mean  by 
Veal. 

And  now,  my  reader  and  friend,  yon 
will  discern  the  subject  about  which  I  trust 
we  are  to  have  some  pleasant  and  not  un- 
profitable thought  together.  You  will 
readily  believe  that  my  subject  is  not  that 
material  Veal  which  may  be  beheld  and 
purchased  in  the  butchers'  shops.    I  am 
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not  now  to  treat  of  its  varied  qualities,  of 
the  sustenance  which  it  yields,  of  the  price 
at  which  it  may  be  procured,  or  of  the 
laws  according  to  which  that  price  rises 
and  falls.  I  am  not  going  to  take  you  to 
the  green  fields  in  which  the  creature 
which  yielded  the  Veal  was  fed,  or  to  dis- 
course of  the  blossoming  hawthorn  hedges 
from  whose  midst  it  was  reft  away.  Nei- 
ther shall  I  speak  of  the  rustic  life,  the 
toils,  cares,  and  fancies  of  the  farm-house 
near  which  it  spent  its  brief  lifetime.  The 
Veal  of  which  I  intend  to  speak  is  Moral 
Veal,  or  (to  speak  with  entire  accuracy) 
Veal  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  ^sthetical. 
By  Veal  I  understand  the  immature  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind ;  immature 
compositions,  immature  opinions,  feelings, 
and  tastes.  I  wish  to  think  of  the  work, 
the  views,  the  fancies,  the  emotions,  which 
are  yielded  by  the  human  soul  in  its  im- 
mature stages;  while  the  calf  (so  to 
speak)  is  only  growing  into  the  ox ;  while 
the  clever  boy,  with  his  absurd  opinions 
and  feverish  feelings  and  fancies,  is  devel- 
oping into  the  mature  and  sober-minded 
man.  And  if  I  could  but  rightly  set  out 
the  thoughts  which  have  at  many  differ- 
ent times  occurred  to  me  on  this  matter, 
if  one  could  catch  and  fix  the  vague 
glimpses  and  passing  intuitions  of  solid 
unchanging  truth,  if  the  subject  on  which 
one  has  thought  long  and  felt  deeply  were 
always  that  on  which  one  could  write  best, 
and  could  bring  out  to  the  sympathy  of 
others  what  a  man  himself  has  felt,  what 
an  excellent  essay  this  would  be  I  But 
it  will  not  be  so ;  for  as  I  try  to  grasp 
the  thoughts  I  would  set  out,  they  melt 
away  and  elude  me.  It  is  like  trying  to 
catch  and  keep  the  i-ainbow  hues  you 
have  seen  the  sunshine  cast  upon  the  spray 
of  a  waterfall,  when  you  try  to  catch  the 
tone,  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  atmos 
phere  of  early  youth. 

There  can  be  no  question  at  all  as  to  the 
fact,  that  clever  young  men  and  women, 
when  their  minds  begin  to  open,  when 
they  begin  to  think  for  themselves,  do 
pass  through  a  stage  of  mental  develop 
ment  which  they  by  and  by  quite  out- 
grow ;  and  entertain  opinions  and  beliefs, 
and  feel  emotions,  on  which  afterward 
they  look  back  with  no  sympathy  or  ap- 
proval. This  is  a  fact  as  certain  as  that  a 
calf  grows  into  an  ox,  or  that  veal,  if 
spared  to  grow,  will  become  beef.  But 
no  analogy  between  tho  material  and  the 


moral  must  be  pushed  too  far.    There  are 
points  of  difference  between  material  and 
moral  Veal.    A  calf  knows  it  is  a  calf. 
It  may  think  itself  bigger  and  wiser  than 
an  ox,  but  it  knows  it  is  not  an  ox.    And 
if  it  be  a  reasonable  calf,  modest,  and  free 
from  prejudice,  it  is  well  aware  that  the 
joints  it  will  yield  after  its  demise,  will  be 
very  different  from  those  of  the  stately 
and  well-consolidated  ox  which  ruminates 
in  the  rich  pasture  near  it.    But  the  hu- 
man boy  often  thinks  he  is  a  man,  and 
even  more  than  a  man.    He  fancies  that 
his  mental  stature  is  as  big  and  as  solid  as 
it  will  ever  become. ,   He  fancies  that  his 
mental  productions — the  poems  and  essays 
he  writes,  the  political  and  social  views  he 
forms,  the  moods  of  feeling  with  which  he 
regards  things — are  just  what  tliey  may 
always  be,  just  what  they  ought  always  to 
be.     If  spared  in  this  world,  and  if  he  be 
one  of  those  whom  years  make  wiser,  the 
day  comes  when  he  looks  back  with  amaze- 
ment and  shame  on  those  early  mental 
productions.     He  discerns  now  how  im- 
mature, absurd,   and    extravagant   they 
were;  in  brief,  how  vealy.    But  at  the 
time,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  that  they 
were  so.    He  had  entire  confidence  in 
himself;  not    a  misgiving  as  to  his  own 
ability  and  wisdom.     You,  clever  young 
student  of  eighteen  years  old,  when  you 
wrote  your  prize  essay,  fancied  that  in 
thought  and  style  it  was  very  like  Macau- 
lay  ;  and  not  Macaulay  in  that  stage  of 
vealy  brilliancy  in  which  he  wrote  his 
essay  on  MiUon^  not  Macaulay  the  fairest 
and  most  promising  of  calves,  but  Macau- 
lay the  stateliest  and  most  beautiful  of 
oxen.    Well,  read  over  your  essay  now 
at  thirty,  and  tell  us  what  you  think  of  it. 
And  you,  clever,  warm-hearted,  enthusi- 
astic young  preacher  of  twenty-four,  wrote 
your  sermon  ;  it  was  very  ingenious,  very 
brilliant  in  style,  and  you  never  thought 
but  that  it  would  be  felt  by  matnre-miiid- 
ed  Christian  people  as  suiting  their  ease, 
as  true  to  their  inmost  experience.    You 
could  not  see  why  you  might  not  preach 
as  well  as  a  man  of  forty.    And  if  people 
in  middle  age  had  complained  that,  elo- 
quent as  your  preaching  was,  they  found 
it  suited  them  better  and  profited  them 
more  to  listen  to  the  plainer  instrnctiona 
of  some  good  man  with  gray  hair,  you 
would  not  have  understood  their  feeling: 
and  you  might  perhaps  have  attributed  it 

'  to  many  motives  rather  than  the  true  one. 

>  But  DOW,  at  five-and-thirty,  find  out  the 
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jellow  manoscript,  and  read  it  carefully 
over ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  you 
were  a  really  olever  and  eloquent  young 
man,  writing m  an  ambitious  and  rhetorical 
style,  and  prompted  to  do  so  by  the  spon- 
taoeous  fervor  of  your  heart  and  readiness 
of  your  imagination,  you  will  feel  now 
little  sympathy  even   with   ihe  literary 
style  of  that  early  composition ;  you  will 
see   extravagance   and  bombast,   where 
once  yon  saw  only  eloquence  and  graphic 
power.    And  as  for  the  graver  and  more 
important  matter  of  the  thought  of  the 
discoarse,  I  think  you  will  be  a  ware  of  a 
certain  undefinable  shallowness  and  cru- 
dity.   Your  growing  experience  has  borne 
you  beyond  it.     Somehow  you  feel  it  does 
not  come  home  to  you,  and  suit  you  as 
you  would  wish  it  should.    It  will  not  do. 
That  old  sermon  you  can  not  preach  now, 
till  you  have  entirely  re-cast  and  re- writ- 
ten it.    But  you  had  no  such  notion  when 
you  wrote  the  sermon.     You  were  satis- 
lied  with  it.     You  thought  it  even  better 
than  the    discourses  of  men  as    clever 
as  yourself,  and  ten  or  fifteen  years  older. 
Your  case  was  as  though  the  youthful  calf 
should   walk  beside  the  sturdy  ox,  and 
think  itself  rather  bigger. 

Let  no  clever  young  reader  fancy  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  I  am  about  to 
make  an  onslaught  upon  clever  young 
men.  I  remember  too  distinctly  how  bit- 
ter and  indeed  ferocious  I  used  to  feel, 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  I 
have  heard  men  of  more  than  middle  age 
and  less  than  middling  ability  speak  with 
contemptuous  depreciation  of  the  produc- 
tions and  doings  of  men  considerably  their 
juniors,  and  vastly  their  superiors;  de- 
scribing them  as  boys^  and  as  devcr  ladsy 
with  looks  of  dark  malignity.  There  are 
few  more  disgusting  sights,  than  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  their  juniors,  which  may 
be  seen  in  various  malicious  commonplace 
old  men ;  as  there  is  hardly  a  more  beau- 
tiful and  pleasing  sight  than  the  old  man 
hailing,  and  counseling  and  encouraging 
the  youthful  genius  which  he  knows  far 
surpasses  his  own.  And  I,  my  young 
friend  of  two-andtweuty,  who  relatively 
to  you,  may  be  regarded  as  old,  am  going 
to  assume  no  preposterous  airs  of  superi- 
ority. I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  bit  wiser 
than  you ;  all  I  claim  is  to  be  older.  I 
have  outgrown  your  stage ;  but  I  was 
once  such  as  you,  and  all  my  sympathies 
are  with  you  yet.  But  it  is  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  essayist,  and  indeed  o:^  all 


who  set  out  opinions  which  they  wish  to 
be  received  and  acted  on  by  their  fellow- 
creatures,  that  they  seem  by  the  very  act 
of  offering  advice  to  others,  to  claim  to  be 
wiser  and  better  than  those  whom  they 
advise.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  The 
opinions  of  the  essayist  or  of  the  preacher, 
it  deserving  of  notice  at  all,  are  so  because 
of  their  inherent  truth,  and  not  because 
he  expresses  them.  Estimate  them  for 
yourself,  and  give  them  the  weight  which 
you  think  their  due.  And  be  sure  of  this, 
that  the  writer,  if  earnest  and  sincere,  ad- 
dressed all  he  said  to  himself  as  much  as 
to  any  one  else.  This  is  the  thing  which 
redeems  all  didactic  writing  or  speaking 
from  the  charge  of  offensive  assumption 
and  self-assertion.  It  is  not  for  the 
preacher,  whether  of  moral  or  religious 
truth,  to  address  his  fellows  as  outside 
sinners,  w^orse  than  himself,  and  needing 
to  be  reminded  of  that  of  which  he  does 
not  need  to  be  reminded.  No,  the  ear- 
nest preacher  preaches  to  himself  as  much 
as  to  any  in  the  congregation ;  it  is  from 
the  picture  ever  before  him  in  his  own 
weak  and  wayward  heart,  that  he  learns 
to  reach  and  describe  the  hearts  of  others, 
if,  indeed,  he  do  so  at  all.  And  it  is  the 
same  with  lesser  things. 

It  is  curious  and  it  is  instructive  to  re- 
mark how  heartily  men,  as  they  grow  to- 
ward middle  age,  despise  themselves  as 
they  were  a  few  years  since.  It  is  a  bit- 
ter thing  for  a  man  to  confess  that  he  is  a 
fool;  but  it  costs  little  effort  to  declare 
that  he  tra«  a  fool,  a  good  while  ago.  In- 
deed, a  tacit  compliment  to  his  present 
self  is  involved  in  the  latter  confession ;  it 
suggests  the  reflection  what  progress  he 
has  made,  and  how  vastly  he  has  improved 
since  then.  When  a  man  informs  us  that 
he  was  a  very  silly  fellow  in  the  year 
1851,  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  not  a  very 
silly  fellow  in  the  year  1861.  Ii  is  as 
when  the  merchant  with  ten  thousand  a 
year,  sitting  at  his  sumptuous  table,  and 
sipping  his  '41  claret,  tells  you  how,  when 
he  came  as  a  raw  lad  from  the  country,  he 
used  oflen  to  have  to  go  without  his  din- 
ner. He  knows  that  the  plate,  the  wine, 
the  massively  elegant  apartment,  the  si- 
lent servants  so  alert  yet  so  impassive, 
will  appear  to  join  in  chorus  with  the  ob- 
vious suggestion :  '^  You  see  he  has  not  to 
go  without  his  dinner  now  I"  Did  you 
ever,  when  twenty  years  old,  look  back 
at  the  diai'y  you  kept  when  you  were  six- 
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teen;  or  when  twenty-five  at  the  diary 
you  kept  when  twenty ;  or  at  thirty  at 
the  diary  you  kept  when  twenty-five  ? 
Was  not  your  feeling  a  singular  mixture 
of  humiliation  and  self-  complacency  ? 
What  extravagant,  silly  stuff  it  seemed 
that  you  had  thus  wiiiten  five  years  be- 
fore !  What  Veal ;  and  oh  !  what  a  calf 
he  must  have  been  wbo  wrote  it  I  It  is  a 
difficult  question,  to  which  the  answer  can 
not  be  elicited,  Who  is  the  greatest  fool 
in  this  world  ?  But  every  candid  and  sen- 
sible man  of  middle  age,  knows  thorough- 
ly well  the  answer  to  the  question.  Who 
was  the  greatest  fool  that  he  himself  ever 
knew  ?  And  after  all,  it  is  your  diary,  es 
pecially  if  you  were  wont  to  introduce 
mto  it  poetical  remarks  and  moral  refiec- 
tions,  that  will  mainly  help  you  to  the 
humiliating  conclusion.  Other  things, 
some  of  which  I  have  already  named,  will 
point  in  the  same  direction.  Look  at  the 
prize  essays  you  wrote  when  you  were  a 
boy  at  school ;  look  even  at  your  earlier 
prize  essays  written  at  college,  (though  of 
these  last  I  have  something  to  say  hereaf- 
ter ;)  look  at  ihe  letters  you  wrote  home 
when  away  at  school  or  even  at  college, 
especially  if  you  were  a  clever  boy,  trying 
to  write  in  a  graphic  and  witty  fashion ; 
and  if  you  have  reached  sense  at  last, 
fwhich  some,  it  may  be  remarked,  never 
Qo,)  I  think  you  will  blush  even  through 
the  unblushmg  front  of  manhood,  and 
think  what  a  terrific,  unutterable,  con- 
ceited, intolerable  blockhead  you  were. 
It  is  not  till  people  attain  somewhat  ma- 
ture years  that  they  can  rightly  under- 
stand the  wonderful  forbearance  their  pa- 
rents must  have  shown  in  listening  pa- 
tiently to  the  frightful  nonsense  they 
talked  and  wrote.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  sermons.  If  you  go  early  into  the 
Church,  say  at  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four,  and  write  sermons  regularly  and  di- 
ligently, you  know  what  landmarks  they 
will  be  of  your  mental  progress.  The 
first  runnings  of  the  steam  are  turbid,  but 
it  clears  itself  into  sense  and  taste  month 
by  month  and  year  by  year.  You  wrote 
many  sermons  m  your  first  year  or  two ; 
you  preached  them  with  entire  confidence 
in  them,  and  they  did  really  keep  up  the 
attention  of  the  congregation  in  a  remark- 
able way.  You  accumulate  in  a  box  a 
store  of  that  valuable  literature  and  theo- 
loG^y,  and  when  by  and  by  you  go  to  an- 
other parish,  you  have  a  comfortable  feel- 
ing that  you  have  a  capital  stock  to  go  on 


with.  You  think  that  any  Monday  morn- 
ing when  you  have  the  prospect  of  a  very 
busy  week,  or  when  you  feel  very  weary, 
you  may  resolve  that  you  shall  write  no 
sermon  that  week,  but  just  ^o  and  draw 
forth  one  from  the  box.  I  nave  already 
said  what  you  will  probably  find,  even  if 
you  draw  forth  a  discourse  which  cost 
much  labor.  You  can  not  use  it  as  it 
stands.  Possibly  it  may  be  structural  and 
essential  Veal;  the  whole  framework  of 
thought  may  be  immature.  Possibly  it 
may  be  Veal  only  in  style ;  and  by  cut- 
ting out  a  turgid  sentence  here  and  there, 
and  alcove  all,  by  cutting  out  all  the  pas- 
sages which  you  thought  particularly  elo- 
quent, the  discourse  may  do  yet.  But 
even  then,  you  can  not  give  it  with  much 
confidence.  Your  mind  can  yield  some- 
thing better  than  that  now.  I  imagine 
how  a  fine  old  orange  tree,  that  bears  or- 
anges with  the  thinnest  possible  skin  and 
with  no  pips,  juicy  and  rich,  might  feel 
that  it  has  outgrown  the  fruit  of  its  fii^t 
years,  when  the  skin  was  half  an  inch 
thick,  the  pips  innumerable,  and  the  eata- 
ble portion  small  and  poor.  It  is  with  a 
feeling  such  as  that  that  you  read  over 
your  early  sermon.  Still,  mingling  with 
the  sense  of  shame,  there  is  aceilain  satis- 
faction. You  have  not  been  standing  still ; 
you  have  been  getting  on.  And  we  al- 
ways like  to  think  that, 

Wliat  is  it  that  makes  intellectual  Veal  ? 
What  are  the  things  about  a  composition 
which  stamp  it  as  such?  Well,  it  is  a 
certain  character  in  thought  and  stylo 
hard  to  define,  but  strongly  felt  by  such 
as  discern  its  presence  at  all.  It  k 
strongly  felt  by  professors  reading  the 
compositions  of  their  students,  especially 
the  compositions  of  the  cleverest  stu- 
dents. It  is  strongly  felt  by  educated 
folk  of  middle  age,  in  listening  to  the  ser- 
mons of  young  pulpit  orators,  especially 
of  such  as  think  for  themselves,  of  such 
as  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  excellence, 
of  such  as  have  in  them  the  makings  ot' 
striking  and  eloquent  preachers.  Dull 
and  stupid  fellows  never  deviate  into 
the  extravagance  and  absurdity  which 
I  specially  understand  by  VeaL  They 
plod  along  in  a  humdrum  manner :  there 
IS  no  poetry  in  their  soul;  none  of 
those  ambitious  stirrings  which  lead 
the  man  who  has  in  him  the  true 
spark  of  genius  to  try  for  grand  things 
and  incur  severe  and  ignominious  tnm- 
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bles.  A  heavy  dray-horse,  walkiiifj  along 
the  rood,  may  possibly  advance  at  a  very 
lagging  pace,  or  may  even  stand  still ;  but 
whatever  he  may  do,  he  is  not  likely  to 
jump  violently  over  the  hedge,  or  to  gal- 
lop off  at  twenty-five  miles  an  hoar.  It 
must  be  a  thoroughbred  who  will  go 
wrong  in  that  grand  fashion.  And  there 
arc  intellectual  absurdities  and  extrava- 
gances which  hold  out  hopeful  promise  of 
noble  doings  yet:  the  eagle,  which  will 
breast  the  hurricane  yet,  may  meet  vari- 
ous awkward  tumbles  before  he  learns  the 
£ishion  in  which  to  use  those  iron  wings. 
But  the  substantial  goose,  which  probably 
escapes  those  tumbles  in  trying  to  fly, 
will  never  do  any  thing  very  magnificent 
in  the  way  of  flying.  The  man  who  in 
liis  early  days  writes  in  a  very  inflated 
aud  bombastic  style,  will  gradually  sober 
down  into  good  sense  and  accurate  taste, 
still  retaining  something  of  liveliness  and 
eloquence.  But  expect  little  of  the  man 
who  as  a  boy  was  always  sensible,  and 
never  bombastic  He  will  grow  awfully 
dry.  He  is  sure  to  fall  into  the  unpar- 
donable sin  of  tiresomeness.  The  rule 
lias  exceptions ;  but  the  earliest  produc- 
tions of  a  man  of  real  genius  are  almost 
always  crude,  flippant,  and  aflectetlly 
smart,  or  else  turgid  and  extravagant  in  a 
high  degree.  AV  itn ess  Mr.  Disraeli ;  wit- 
ness Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  ;  witness  even  Ma- 
caulay.  The  man  who  as  a  mere  boy 
writes  something  very  sound  and  sensible, 
will  probably  never  become  more  than  a 
dull,  sensible,  commonplace  man.  Many 
people  can  say,  as  they  bethink  them- 
selves of  their  old  college  companions, 
that  those  who  wrote  wnth  good  sense 
and  good  taste  at  twenty,  liave  mostly 
settled  down  into  the  dullest  and  baldest 
of  prosers ;  while  such  as  dealt  in  bom- 
bastic flourishes  and  absurd  ambitiousness 
of  style,  have  learned  as  time  went  on  to 
prune  their  early  luxuriances,  while  still 
ictaining  something  of  raciucss,  interest, 
and  ornament. 

I  have  been  speaking  very  generally  of 
the  characteristics  of  Veal  in  composition. 
It  is  diflicult  to  give  any  accurate  de- 
scription of  it  that  shall  go  into  minuter 
details.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  think  of 
little  external  marks  of  the  beast — that 
iiS  the  calf.  It  is  Veal  in  style  when  peo- 
ple, writing  prose,  think  it  a  fine  thing  to 
write  o'^er  instead  of  over,  «c'er  instead  of 
never,  poesie  instead  of  poetry^  and  me- 
thinks  under  any  circumstances  whatso- 


ever. References  to  the  heart  are  gener- 
ally of  the  nature  of  Veal,  also  allusions 
to  the  mysterious  th robbings  and  yearn- 
ings of  our  nature.  The  word  grand  has 
of  late  come  to  excite  a  strong  suspicioh 
of  Veal ;  and  when  I  read  the  other  day 
in  a  certain  poem  something  about  &  great 
grand  marij  I  concluded  that  the  writer 
of  that  poem  is  meanwhile  a  great  grand 
calt  The  only  case  in  which  the  words 
may  properly  be  used  together  is  in  speak- 
ing of  your  great  grandfather.  To  talk 
about  mme  affections,  meaning  mg  affec- 
tions, is  Veal ;  and  mine  bonnie  love  was 
decided  Veal,  though  it  was  written  by 
Charlotte  Bronte.  Wife  mine  is  Veal, 
though  it  stands  in  Tlie  Caxtons,  I  should 
rather  like  to  see  the  man  who  in  actual 
life  is  accustomed  to  address  his  spouse  in 
that  fashion.  To  say  JVot  oh  I  iiever^  shall 
we  do  so  and  so,  is  outrageous  Veal.  ISyl- 
van  grove  or  sylvan  vale  in  ordinary  col- 
versation  is  V  eal.  The  word  glorious 
should  be  used  with  caution ;  when  ap- 
plied to  trees,  mountains,  or  the  like,  there 
18  a  strong  suspicion  of  Veal  about  it. 
But  one  feels  that  in  saying  these  things 
we  are  not  getting  at  the  essence  of  Veal. 
Veal  in  thought  is  essential  Veal,  and  ic 
is  very  hard  to  define.  Beyond  extrava- 
gant language,  beyond  absurd  fine  thiii«rs, 
it  lies  in  a  certain  lack  of  reality  and  so- 
briety of  sense  and  view — in  a  certain  in- 
definable jejuneness  in  the  mental  fare 
provided,  which  makes  mature  men  feel 
that  somehow  it  does  not  satisfy  their 
cravings.  You  know  what  I  mean  better 
than  I  can  express  it.  You  have  seen  and 
heard  a  yoimg  preacher,  with  a  rosy  face 
and  an  unlined  brow,  preaching  about  the 
cares  and  trials  of  life.  Well,  you  just 
feel  at  once  he  knows  nothing  about  them. 
You  feel  that  all  this  is  at  second-hand. 
He  is  saying  all  this  because  he  supposes 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  say.  Give  me  the 
pilot  to  direct  me  who  has  sailed  through 
the  difiicult  channel  many  a  time  himself! 
Give  me  the  friend  to  sympathize  with 
nie  in  sorrow,  who  has  felt  the  like.  There 
is  a  hollowness,  a  certain  want,  in  the  talk 
about  much  tribulation  of  the  very  clev- 
erest man  who  has  never  felt  any  great 
sorrow  at  all.  The  great  force  and  value 
of  all  teaching  lie  in  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal experience  which  is  embodied  in  it. 
You  feel  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
duction of  a  wonderfully  clever  boy  and 
of  a  mature  man  when  you  read  the  first 
canto  of  Childe  Harold^  and  then  read 
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Philip  van  Artevelde.  I  do  not  say  but 
that  the  boy's  production  may  have  a 
liveliness  and  interest  beyond  the  man's. 
Veal  is  in  certain  respects  superior  to 
beef,  though  beef  is  best  on  the  whole. 
I  have  heard  vealy  preachers  whose  ser- 
mons kept  up  breathless  attention.  From 
tlie  first  word  to  the  last  of  a  sermon 
which  was  unquestionably  Veal,  I  have 
witnessed  an  enth*e  congregation  listen 
with  that  audible  hush  you  know.  It 
was  very  different  indeed  from  the  state 
of  matters  when  a  hum-drum  old  gentle- 
man was  preaching,  every  word  spoken 
by  whom  was  the  raaturest  sense,  ex- 
pressed in  words  to  which  the  most  fas- 
tidious taste  could  have  taken  no  excep- 
tion ;  but  then  the  whole  thing  was  sleepy : 
it  was  a  terrible  effort  to  attend.  In  the 
case  of  the  Veal  there  was  no  effort  at  all. 
I  defy  you  to  help  attending.  But  then 
you  sat  in  pain.  Every  second  sentence 
there  was  some  outrageous  offense  against 
good  taste;  every  third  statement  was 
absurd  or  overdrawn  or  almost  profane. 
You  felt  occasional  thrills  of  pure  disgust 
and  horror,  and  you  were  in  terror  what 
might  come  next.  One  thing  which  tend- 
ed to  carry  all  this  off  was  the  manifest 
confidence  and  earnestness  of  the  speak- 
er. ITe  did  not  think  it  Veal  that  he  was 
saying.  And  though  great  consternation 
was  depicted  on  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
better  educated  people  in  church,  you 
could  see  that  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  congregation  did  not  think  it  Veal 
either.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  mid- 
dle-aged friend,  if  you  could  but  give 
your  early  sermons  now  with  tl)e  confi- 
dence and  fire  of  the  time  when  you 
wrote  them,  they  would  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  many  people  yet.  But  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  you  to  give  them ; 
and  if  you  should  force  yourself  some 
rainy  Sunday  to  preach  one  of  them,  you 
would  give  it  with  such  a  sense  of  its 
errors  and  with  such  an  absence  of  cor- 
responding feeling  that  it  would  fall  very 
flat  and  dead,  i  our  views  are  maturing  ; 
your  taste  is  growing  fastidious ;  the 
strong  things  you  once  said  you  could  not 
bring  yourself  to  say  now.  If  you  coidd 
preach  those  old  sermons,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  would  go  down  with  the  mass 
of  uncultivated  folk  —  go  down  better 
than  your  mature  and  reasonable  ones. 
We  have  all  known  such  cases  as  that  of 
a  young  preacher  who,  at  twenty-five,  in 
his  days  of  Veal,  drew  great  crowds  to 


the  church  at  which  he  preached,  and 
who  at  thirty-five,  being  a  good  deal 
tamed  and  sobered,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  competent  judges  vastly  improved,  at- 
tracted no  more  than  a  respectable  con- 
gregation. A  very  great  and  eloquent 
preacher  lately  lamented  to  me  the  use- 
lessness  of  his  store  of  early  discourees. 
If  he  could  but  get  rid  of  his  present 
standard  of  what  is  right  and  good  in 
thought  and  language,  and  preach  them 
with  the  enchaining  fire  with  which  he 
preached  them  once !  For  many*  hearers 
remain  immature,  though  the  preacher 
has  matured.  Young  people  are  growing 
up,  and  there  arc  people  whose  taste  never 
ripens  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  Veal. 
There  is  a  period  in  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  those  who  will  be  ablest  and  ma- 
turest,  at  which  vealy  thought  and  lan- 
guage are  accepted  as  the  best.  Veal 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  sympathetic 
calves ;  and  the  greatest  men,  with  rare 
exceptions,  are  calves  in  youth,  while  many 
human  beings  are  calves  forever.  And 
here  I  may  remark  as  something  which 
has  afforded  me  consolation  on  various  oc- 
casions within  the  last  year,  that  it  seems 
unquestionable  that  sermons  wliich  are 
utterly  revolting  to  people  of  taste  ami 
sense,  have  done  much  good  to  large 
masses  of  those  people  in  whom  common- 
sense  is  most  imperfectly  developed,  and 
in  whom  taste  is  not  developed  at  all; 
and  accordingly,  wherever  one  is  con- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  of  the  individuals, 
however  foolish  and  uneducated,  who  go 
about  pouring  forth  those  violent,  exag- 
gerated, and  all  but  blasphemous  dis- 
courses of  which  I  have  read  accounts  in 
the  newspapers,  one  would  humbly  hope 
that  a  power  which  works  by  many  means, 
would  bring  about  good  even  through  an 
instrumentality  which  it  is  hard  to  con- 
template without  some  measure  of  horror. 
The  impression  produced  by  most  things 
in  this  world  is  relative  to  the  minds  (tn 
which  the  impression  is  produced.  A 
coarse  ballad,  deficient  in  rhyme  and 
rhythm,  and  only  half-decent,  will  keep  up 
the  attention  of  a  rustic  group  to  whom 
you  might  read  from  In  Memoriam  in 
A  waistcoat  of  glaring  scarlet  will 


vam. 


be  esteemed  by  a  country  bumpkin  a  gar- 
ment every  way  preferable  to  one  of  as- 
pect more  subdued.  A  nigger  melody 
will  charm  many  a  one  who  would  yawn 
at  Beethoven.  You  must  have  rouijh 
means  to  move  rough  people.    The  out- 
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rageous  revival-orator  may  do  good  to  ' 
pifople  to  whom  Bishop  Wilberforce  or 
Or.  Caird  might  preach  to  no  purpose ; 
aud  if  real  good  be  done,  by  whatever 
means,  all  rignt-minded  people  should  re- 
joice to  hear  of  it. 

And  this  leads  to  an  iruportant  practi- 
cal question,  on  which  men  at  different 
periods  of  life  will  never  agree.     WTien 
siiall  thought  be  regarded  as  mature  ?    Is 
there  a  standard  by  which  we  may  ascer- 
tain beyond  question  whether  a  composi- 
tion be  Veal  or  Beef?    I  sigh  for  fixity 
and  assurance  in  matters  SBSthetical.    It  is 
vexatious  that  what  I  think  very  good  my 
friend  Smith  thinks  very  bad.     It  is  vexa- 
tions that  what  strikes  me  as  supreme  and 
unapproachable  excellence,  strikes  anoth- 
er person  at  least  as  competent  to  form 
an  opinion,  as  poor.    And  I  am  angry 
with  myself  when  I  feel  that  I  honestly 
regard  as  inflated  commonplace  and  mys- 
tical jargon,  what  a  man  as  old  and  (let  us 
say)  nearly  as  wise  as  myself  thinks  the 
utterance  of  a  prophet.     You  know  how, 
^vhen  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a 
horse,  you  lead  him  up  to  the  measuring- 
bar,  and  there  ascertain  the  precise  num- 
ber of  hands  and  inches  which  he  stands. 
How  have  I  longed  for  the  means  of  sub- 
jecting the  mental  stature  of  human  be- 
ings to  an  analogous  process  of  measure- 
ment !     Oh  !  for  some  recognized  and  un- 
erring gauge  of  mental  caliber  !     It  would 
be  a  grand  thing  if  somewhere  in  a  very 
ct^nspicuous  position — say  on  the  site  of 
the  National  Gallery  at  Charing^cross — 
there  w-ere  a  pillar  erected,  graduated  by 
some  new  Fahrenheit,  on  which  we  could 
measure  the  hight  of  a  man's  mind.     How 
delightful  it  would  be  to  drag  up  some 
pompous  pretender  who  passes  off  at  once 
upon  himself  and  others  as  a  profound  and 
able  man,   and  make  him  measure    his 
hight  upon  that  pillar,  and  understand  be- 
yond all  cavil  what  a  pigmy  he  is !     And 
how  pleasant,  too,  it  would  be  to  bring 
up  some  man  of  unacknowledged  genius, 
and  make  the  world  see  the  reach  of  his 
intellectual  stature  I     The  mass  of  educat- 
ed people  even  are  so  incapable  of  forming 
any  estimate  of  a   man's  ability,  that  it 
wonld  be  a  blessing  if  men  oouM  be  sent 
out  into  the  world  with  the  stamp  upon 
them,  telling  what  are  their  weight  and 
value,  plain  for  every  one  to  see.     But  of 
coui-se  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
book,  sermon,  or  essay,  may  be  bad  with- 


out being  Vealy.    It  may  be  dull,  stupid, 
illogical,  and  the  like,  and  yet  have  noth- 
ing of  boyishness  about  it.    It  may  be  in- 
sufferably bad,  yet  quite  mature.     Beef 
may  be  bad,  and  yet  undoubtedly  beef. 
And  the  question  now  is,  not  so  much 
whether  there  be  a  standard  of  what  is  in 
a  literary  sense  good  or  bad,  as  whether 
there  be  a  standard  of  what  is  Veal  and 
what  is  Beef.    And  there  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty here.    Is  a  thing  to  be  regarded  as 
mature  when  it  suits  your  present  taste ; 
when  it  is  approved  by  your  present  deli- 
berate judgment  ?     For  your  taste  is  al- 
ways changing :  your  standard  is  not  the 
same  for  three  successive  years  of  your 
early  youth.     The  Veal  you  now  despise 
you  thought  Beef  when  you  wrote  it. 
And  so,   too,   with  the  productions  of 
other  men.    You  can  not  read  now  with- 
out amazement  the  books  which  used  to 
enchant   you    as  a    chDd.    I  remember 
when  I  used  to  read  Hervey's  Meditations 
with  great  delight.    That  was  when  I  was 
about  five  yeara  old.    A  year  or  two  later 
I  greatly  affected  Macpherson's  transla- 
tion of  Ossian.    It  is  not  so  very  long 
since  I  felt  the  liveliest  interest  in  Tup- 
per's  JProverbial    Philosophy,  '  Let    me 
confess  that  I  retain  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
ward it  yet ;  and  that  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  read- 
ers appear  to  be  still  in  the  stage  out  of 
which  I  passed  some  years  since.     Yes,  ns 
you  grow  older  your  taste  changes:  it 
becomes  more  fastidious;  and  especially 
you  come  to  have  always  less  toleration 
for  sentimental  feeling  and  for  flights  of 
fancy.    And  besides  this  gradual  and  con- 
stant progression,  which  holds  on  uniform- 
ly year  after  year,  there  are  changes  in 
mood  and  taste  sometimes  from  day  to 
day  and  from  hour  to  hour.    The  man 
who  did  a  very  silly  thing  thought  it  was 
a  wise  thing  when  he  did  it.     He  sees  the 
matter  differently  in  a  little  while.     On 
the  evening  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  a  certain 
letter.    History  does  not  record  its  mat- 
ter or  style.    But  history  does  record  that 
some  years  afterward  the  Duke  paid  a 
hundred  guineas  to  get  it  back  a^ain  ; 
and  that  on  getting  it  he  instantly  burnt 
it,  exclaiming  that  when  he  wrote  it  he 
must  have  been  the  greatest  idiot  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.    Doubtless,  if  we  had 
seen  that  letter,  we  should  have  heartily 
coincided  in  the  sentiment  of  the  hero. 
He  was  an  idiot  when  he  wrote  it,  but  he 
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did  not  think  that  he  was  one.  I  think, 
however,  that  there  is  a  standard  of  sense 
and  folly;  and  that  there  is  a  point  at 
which  Veal  is  Veal  no  more.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  thought  can  justly  be 
called  mature  only  when  it  has  become 
such  as  to  suit  the  taste  of  some  desper- 
ately dry  old  gentleman  with  as  much 
feeling  as  a  log  of  wood,  and  as  much 
imagination  as  an  oyster.  I  know  how  in- 
tolerant some  diill  old  fogies  are  of  youth- 
ful fire  and  fancy.  I  shall  not  be  con- 
vinced that  any  discourse  is  puerile  be- 
cause it  is  pronounced  such  by  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Dryasdust.  I  remember  that  the 
venerable  man  has  written  many  pages, 
possibly  abundant  in  sound  sense,  but 
which  no  mortal  could  read,  and  to  which 
no  mortal  could  listen.  I  remember  that 
though  that  not  very  amiable  individual 
lias  outlived  such  wits  as  he  once  had,  he 
has  not  outlived  the  unbecoming  emo- 
tions of  envy  and  jealousy;  and  he  re- 
tains a  strong  tendency  to  evil-speaking 
and  slandering.  You  told  me,  unaniiable 
individual,  how  disgusted  you  were  at 
hearing  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  one  of  the 
best  preachers  in  Britain,  preach  one  of 
his  finest  sermons.  Perhaps  you  really 
were  disgusted :  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
casting  pearls  before  swine,  who  will  not 
appreciate  them  highly.  But  you  went  on 
to  give  an  account  of  what  the  great 
preacher  said ;  and  though  I  know  yon 
are  extremely  stupid,  you  are  not  quite  so 
stupid  as  to  have  actually  fancied  that 
the  great  preacher  said  what  you  report- 
ed that  he  said:  you  were  well  aware 
that  you  were  grossly  misrepresent- 
ing him.  And  when  I  find  malice 
and  insincerity  in  one  respect,  I  am  ready 
to  suspect  them  in  another :  and  I  venture 
to  doubt  whether  you  were  disgusted. 
Possibly,  you  were  only  ferocious  at  find- 
ing yourself  so  unspeakably  excelled.  But 
even  if  you  had  been  really  disgusted; 
and  even  if  you  were  a  clever  man ;  and 
even  if  you  were  above  the  suspicion  of 
jealousy;  I  should  not  think  that  my 
friend's  noblo  discourse  was  puerile  be- 
cause you  thought  it  so.  It  is  not  when 
the  warm  feelings  of  earlier  days  are  dried 
up  into  a  cold,  time-worn  cvuioism,  that  I 
think  a  man  has  become  tne  best  judge 
of  the  products  of  the  human  brain  and 
heart.  It  is  a  noble  thing  when  a  man 
grows  old,  retaining  something  of  youth- 
ful freshness  and  fervor.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  ripen,  without  shriveling :  to  reach  the 


calmness  of  age,  yet  keep  the  warm  heart 
and  ready  sympathy  of  youth.  Show  nie 
such  a  man  as  that^  and  I  shall  be  content 
to  bow  to  his  decision  whether  a  thing  be 
Veal  or  not.  But  as  such  men  are  not 
found  very  frequently,  I  should  suggest  it 
as  an  approximation,  to  a  safe  criterion, 
that  a  thing  may  be  regarded  as  mature 
when  it  is  deliberately  and  dispassionately 
approved  by  an  educated  man  of  good 
ability,  and  above  thirty  years  of  age. 
No  doubt  a  man  of  fifty  may  hold  that 
fifty  is  the  age  of  sound  taste  and  sense : 
and  a  youth  of  twenty-three  may  maintain 
that  he  is  as  good  a  judge  of  human  do- 
ings now  as  he  will  ever  he.  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  proposed  an  infallible  stand- 
ard. I  give  you  my  present  belief,  being 
well  aware  that  it  is  very  likely  to  alter. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  one's  taste  should 
become  too  fastidious,  or  that  natural 
feeling  should  be  refined  away.  And  a 
cynical  young  man  is  bad,  but  a  cynical 
old  one  is  a  great  deal  worse.  The  cynical 
young  man  is  probably  shamming ;  he  is  a 
humbug,  not  a  cynic.  But  the  old  nian 
probably  is  a  cynic,  as  heartless  as  ho 
seems.  And  without  thinking  of  cynicism, 
real  or  affected,  let  us  remember  that 
though  the  taste  ought  to  be  refined,  and 
daily  refining,  it  ought  not  to  be  refin- 
ed beyond  being  practically  serviceable. 
Let  things  be  good  ;  but  not  too  good 
to  be  workable.  It  is  expedient  that  a 
cart  for  conveying  coals  should  be  of  neat 
and  decent  appearance.  Let  the  shafts 
be  symmetrical,  the  boards  well  planed, 
the  whole  strong  yet  not  clumsy ;  and 
over  the  whole  let  the  painter's  skill  in- 
duce a  hue  rosy  as  beauty's  cheek,  or 
dark-blue  as  her  eye.  All  that  is  well  ; 
and  while  the  cart  will  carry  its  coals 
satisfactorily,  it  will  stand  a  good  deal  of 
rough  usage,  and  it  will  please  the  eye  of 
the  rustic  who  sits  in  it  on  an  empty  sack, 
and  whistles  as  it  moves  along.  But  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  make  that 
cart  of  walnut  of  the  finest  grain  and 
marking,  and  to  have  it  French-polished. 
It  would  be  too  fine  to  be  of  use ;  and  its 
possessor  would  fear  to  scratch  it;  and 
would  preserve  it  as  a  show,  seeking  some 
plainer  vehicle  to  carry  his  coals.  In  like 
manner,  do  not  refine  too  much  either  the 
products  of  the  mind,  or  the  sensibilities 
of  the  taste  which  is  to  appreciate  them. 
I  know  an  amiable  professor  very  different 
from  Dr.  Dryasdust.  He  was  a  country 
clergyman ;  a  very  interesting  plain  preach- 
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er.  Bat  when  he  got  his  chair,  he  had  to 
preach  a  good  deal  in  the  college  chapel ; 
and  by  way  of  accommodating  his  dis- 
courses to  an  academic  audience,  he  re- 
wrote them  carefully ;  rubbed  off  all  the 
salient  points;  cooled  down  whatever 
warmth  was  in  them  to  frigid  accuracy ; 
toned  down  every  thing  striking.  The 
result  was,  that  his  sermons  became  emi- 
nently classical  and  elegant;  only  they 
became  impossible  to  attend  to,  and  im- 
possible to  remember.  And  when  you 
beard  the  good  man  preach,  you  sighed 
for  the  rough  and  striKiug  heartiness  of 
former  days.  And  we  have  all  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  taste  refined  to  that  pain- 
ful sensitiveness,  that  it  became  a  source 
of  torment ;  that  is,  unfitted  for  common 
enjoyments,  and  even  for  common  duties. 
There  was  once  a  great  man,  let  us  say  at 
Melipotamus,  who  never  went  to  church. 
A  clergyman  once  in  speaking  to  a  friend 
of  the  great  man,  lamented  that  the  great 
roan  set  so  bad  an  example  before  his  hum- 
bler neighbors.  "  How  can  that  man  go 
to  church  ?"  was  the  reply ;  "  his  taste, 
and  his  entire  critical  faculty,  is  sharpened 
to  that  degree,  that  in  listening  to  any 
ordinary  preacher,  he  feels  outraged  and 
shocked  at  every  fourth  sentence  he  hears, 
by  its  inelegance,  or  its  want  of  logic ;  and 
the  entire  sermon  torments  him  by  its  un- 
symmetrical  structure,  its  want  of  perspec- 
tive in  the  presentment  of  details,  and  its 
general  literary  badness."  I  quite  believe 
that  there  was  a  moderate  proportion  of 
truth  in  the  excuse  thus  urged ;  and  you 
will  probably  judge  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  great  man's  mind  not 
been  brought  to  so  painful  a  polish. 

The  mention  of  dried-up  old  gentlemen 
reminds  one  of  a  question  which  has  some- 
times perplexed  me.  Is  it  Yealy  to  feel 
or  to  show  keen  emotion  ?  Is  it  a  precious 
result  and  indication  of  the  maturity  of 
the  human  mind,  to  look  as  if  you  felt 
nothing  at  all  ?  I  have  often  looked  with 
wonder,  and  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
veneration,  at  a  few  old  gentlemen  whom 
I  knew  well,  who  are  leading  members 
of  a  cert^n  legislative  and  judicial  coun- 
cil, held  in  great  resjKJCt  in  a  country  of 
which  no  more  need  be  said.  I  have 
beheld  these  old  gentlemen  sitting  appa- 
rently quite  unmoved  when  discussions 
were  gomg  on  in  which  I  knew  they  felt 
a  very  deep  interest,  and  when  the  tide 
of  debate  was  setting  strongly  against 
their  peculiar  views.    There  they  sat,  im- 


passive as  a  Red  Indian  at  the  stake.  I 
think  of  a  certain  man  who,  while  a  smai*t 
speech  on  the  other  side  is  being  made, 
retains  a  countenance  expressing  actually 
nothing;  he  looks  as  if  he  heard  nothing, 
felt  nothing,  cared  for  nothing.  But 
when  the  other  man  sits  down,  he  rises 
to  reply.  He  speaks  slowly  at  first,  but 
every  weighty  word  goes  home  and  tells : 
he  gathers  warmth  and  rapidity  as  he  goes 
on,  and  in  a  little  you  become  aware  that 
for  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year,  you  may 
sometimes  get  a  man  who  would  have 
made  an  Attorney -General  or  a  Lord 
Chancellor;  you  discern  that  under  the 
appearance  of  almost  stolidity,  there  was 
the  sharpest  attention  watching  every 
word  of  the  argument  of  the  other  speak- 
er, and  ready  to  come  down  on  every 
weak  point  in  it ;  and  the  other  speaker 
is  (in  a  logical  sense)  pounded  to  jelly  by 
a  succession  of  straight-handed  hits.  Yes, 
it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  find  a  combina- 
tion of  coolness  and  earnestness.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  reason  why 
some  old  gentlemen  look  as  if  they  did 
not  care,  is,  that  in  fact  they  don't  care. 
And  there  is  no  particular  merit  in  looking 
cool  while  a  question  is  being  discussed, 
if  you  really  do  not  mind  a  rush  which  way 
it  may  be  decided.  A  keen,  unvarying, 
engrossing  regard  for  one's  self,  is  a  great 
safeguard  against  over-excitement  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  poli- 
tical, social,  and  religious. 

It  is  a  curious  but  certain  fact,  that  cle- 
ver young  men,  at  that  period  of  their  life 
when  their  own  likings  tend  toward  Veal, 
know  quite  well  the  difference  between 
veal  and  beef;  and  are  quite  able,  when 
necessary,  to  produce  the  latter.  The 
tendency  to  boyishness  of  thought  and 
style  may  be  repressed,  when  you  know 
you  are  writing  for  the  perusal  of  readers 
with  whom  t^t  will  not  go  down.  A 
student  of  twenty,  who  has  in  him  great 
talent,  no  matter  how  undue  a  supre- 
macy his  imagination  may  meanwhile 
have,  if  he  be  set  to  producing  an 
essay  in  Metaphysics  to  be  read  by  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  will  produce  a  com- 
position singularly  free  from  any  trace  of 
immaturity.  For  such  a  clever  youth, 
though  he  may  have  a  strong  bent  toward 
Veal,  has  in  him  an  instinctive  perception 
that  it  is  Veal ;  and  a  keen  sense  of  what 
will  and  will  not  do  for  the  particular  read- 
ers he  has  to  please.   Go,  you  essayist,  who 
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corned  off  a  host  of  university  honors,  and 
road  over  now  the  prize  essays  you  wrote 
at  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  I  think  the 
thing  that  will  mainly  strike  you  will  be, 
how  very  mature  these  compositions  are ; 
how  ingenious,  how  judicious,  how  free 
from  extravagance,  how  quietly  and  accu- 
rately and  even  felicitously  expressed. 
They  are  not  Veal.  And  yet  you  know, 
that  several  years  after  yon  wrote  them 
you  were  still  writing  a  great  deal  which 
-was  Veal  beyond  all  question.  But  then 
a  clever  youth  can  produce  materia)  to 
any  given  standard ;  and  you  wrote  the 
essays  not  to  suit  yonr  own  taste,  but  to 
suit  what  you  intuitively  knew  was  the 
taste  of  the  grave  and  even  smoke-dried 
professors  who  were  to  read  them  and  sit 
in  iudgment  on  them. 

And  though  it  is  very  fit  and  right  that 
the  academic  standard  should  be  an  un- 
derstood one,  and  quite  different  from  the 
popular  standard,  still  it  is  not  enough 
that  a  young  man  should  be  able  to  write 
to  a  standard  against  which  he  in  his  heart 
rebels  and  protests.  It  is  yet  more  im- 
portant that  yon  should  get  him  to  ap- 
prove and  adopt  a  standard  which  is  accu- 
rate if  not  severe.  It  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary what  bombastic  and  immature  ser- 
mons are  preached  in  their  first  years  in 
the  Church  by  young  clergymen  who 
wrote  many  academic  compositions  in  a 
style  the  most  classical.  It  seems  to  be 
essential  that  a  man  of  feeling  and  ima- 
gination should  be  allowed  fairly  to  run 
himself  out.  Tlie  course  apparently  is, 
that  the  tree  should  send  out  its  rank 
shoots,  and  then  that  yon  shonld  prune 
them,  rather  than  that  by  some  repressive 
means  you  should  prevent  the  rank  shoots 
coming  forth  at  all.  The  way  to  get  a 
high-j^pirited  horse  to  be  content  to  stay 
peaceably  in  his  stall,  is  to  allow  it  to  have 
a  tearing  gallop,  and  thus  get  out  its  su- 
perfluous nervous  excitement  and  vital 
spirit.  Let  the  boiler  blow  off  its  steam. 
All  repression  is  dangerous.  And  some 
injudicious  folk,  instead  of  encouraging 
the  highly  charged  mind  and  heart  to  re- 
lieve themselves  by  blowing  off  in  excited 
verse  and  extravagant  bombast,  would 
(so  to  speak)  sit  on  the  safety-valve.  Let 
the  bursting  spring  flow!  It  will  run 
turbid  at  first ;  but  it  will  clear  itself  day 
by  day.  Let  a  young  man  write  a  vast 
deal :  the  more  he  writes,  the  sooner  will 
the  Veal  be  done  with.  But  if  a  man 
write  very  little,  the  bombast  is  not  blown 


off;  and  it  may  remain  till  advanced 
years.  It  seems  as  if  a  certain  quantity 
of  fustian  must  be  blown  off  before  you 
reach  the  good  materi.al.  I  have  heard  a 
mercantile  man  of  fifty  read  a  paper  he 
had  written  on  a  social  subject.  He  had 
written  very  little  save  business  lettera  all 
his  life.  And  I  assure  you  that  his  papei 
was  bombastic  to  a  degree  that  you  would 
have  said  was  barely  tolerable  in  a  youth 
of  twenty.  I  have  seldom  listened  to 
Veal  so  outrageous.  You  see  he  had  not 
worked  through  it  in  his  youth ;  and  so 
here  it  was  now.  I  have  witnessed  the 
like  phenomenon  in  a  mnn  who  went  into 
the  Church  at  five-and-forty.  I  heard 
him  preach  one  of  his  earliest  sermons, 
and  I  have  hardly  ever  heard  such  boyish 
rodomontade.  The  imaginations  of  some 
men  last  out  in  liveliness  longer  than  those 
of  others;  and  the  taste  of  some  men 
never  becomes  perfect ;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  these  things  that  you  find  some 
men  producing  Veal  so  much  later  in  life 
than  others.  You  will  find  men  who  are 
very  turgid  and  magniloquent  at  five-aud- 
thirty,  at  forty,  at  fifty.  But  I  attribute 
the  phenomenon  in  no  small  mcasuro  to 
the  fact  that  such  men  had  not  the  opportn- 
nity  of  blowing  off  their  steam  in  youth. 
Give  a  man  at  fonr-and-twenty  two  ser- 
mons to  write  a  week,  and  he  will  very 
soon  work  through  his  Veal.  It  is  proba- 
bly because  ladies  write  comparatively  so 
little,  that  you  find  them  writing  at  fifty 
poetry  and  prose  of  the  most  awfully 
romantic  and  sentimental  strain. 

We  have  been  thinking,  my  friend,  as 
you  have  doubtless  observed,  almost  ex- 
clusively of  intellectual  and  aesthetical  im- 
maturity, and  of  its  products  in  composi- 
tion, spoken  or  written.  But  combining 
with  that  immaturity,  and  going  very 
much  to  affect  the  character  of  that  Veal, 
there  is  moral  immaturity,  resulting  in 
views,  feelings,  and  conduct,  which  may 
be  described  as  Moral  Veal.  But  indeed  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  kinds  of  immaturity ;  and  to  say 
exactly  what  in  the  moods  and  doings  of 
youth  proceeds  from  each.  It  is  safest  to 
rest  in  the  general  proposition  that,  even 
as  the  calf  yields  Veal,  so  does  the  imma- 
ture human  mind  yield  immature  prodnc- 
tions.  It  is  a  stage  which  you  outgrow, 
and  therefore  a  stage  of  comparative  im- 
maturity, in  which  yon  read  a  vast  deal 
of  poetry,  and  repeat  much  poetry  to 
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yonrself  when  alone,  working  y oni-self  up 
thereby  to   an    enthusiastic   excitement. 
And  very  like  a  calf  you  look  when  some 
one  suddenly  enters  the  room  in  which 
you  are  wildly  gesticulating  or  moodily 
laughing,  and  thinking  youreelf  poetical, 
and  indeed  sublime.    The  person  proba- 
bly takes  you  for  a  fool ;  and  the  best  you 
can  say  for  yourself  is,  that  you  are  not  so 
great  a  fool  as  you  seem  to  be.     Vealy  is 
the  penod  of  life  in  which  you  filled  a 
great  volume  with  the  verses  you  loved  ; 
and  in  which  you  stored  your  memory, 
by  frequent  reading,  with  many  thousands, 
of  lines.    All  that  you  outgrow.    Fancy 
a  man  of  fifty  having  his  commonplace 
book  of  poetry  1     And  it  will  be  instroct- 
ive  to  turn  over  the  ancient  volume,  and 
to  see  how  year  by  year  the  verses  copied 
grew  fewer,  and  finally  ceased  entirely. 
I  do  not  say  that  all  growth  is  progress  : 
sometimes  it  is  like  that  of  the  muscle 
which  once  advanced  into  manly  vigor  and 
usefulness,  but  is  now  ossifying  into  rigidi- 
ty.   It  is  well  to  have  fancy  and  feeling 
under  command :  it  is  not  well  to  have 
feeling  and  fancy  dead.    That  season  of 
life  is  vealy  in  which  you  are  charmed 
by  the  melody  of  verse,  quite  apart  from 
its  meaning.     And  there  is  a  season  in 
which  that  is  so.     And  it  is  curious  to  re- 
mark what  verses  they  are  that  have 
charmed  many  men.    For  they  are  often 
verses  in  which  no  one  else  could  have  dis- 
cerned that  singular  fascination.   You  may 
remember  how  Robert  Burns  has  recorded 
that  in  youth  he  was  enchanted  by  the 
melody  of  two  lines  of  Addison's  : 

**  For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung, 
High  on  the  broken  wave." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  felt  the  like  fascination 
in  youth,  (and  he  tells  us  it  was  not  en- 
tirely gone  even  in  age,)  in  Mickle's 
stanza : 

'*  The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall ; 
The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby." 

Not  a  remarkable  verse,  I  think.  How- 
ever, it  at  least  presents  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture. But  I  remember  well  the  enchant- 
ment which,  when  twelve  years  old,  I  felt 
in  a  verse  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  which  I  can 
now  see  presents  an  excessively  disagreea- 
ble picture.  It  saw  it  not  then ;  and  when 
I  used  to  repeat  that  verse,  I  know  it  was 
without  the  slightest  perception  of  its 


meaning.  You  know  the  beautiful  poem 
called  the  Battle  of  Morgarten,  At  least 
I  remember  it  as  beautiful ;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  spoil  my  recollection  by  reading 
it  now.    Here  is  the  verse  : 

'*  Oh  1  the  sun  in  heaven  fierce  havoc  viewed, 
When  the  Austrian  turned  to  fly : 
And  the  brave,  in  the  trampling  multitude, 
Had  a  fearful  death  to  die  !*' 

As  I  write  that  verse,  (at  which  the  criti- 
cal reader  will  smile,)  1  am  awai-e  that 
Veal  has  its  hold  of  me  yet.  I  see  nothing 
of  the  miserable  scene  the  poet  describes; 
but  I  hear  the  waves  murmuring  on  a  dis- 
tant beach,  and  I  see  the  hills  across  the 
sea,  the  first  sea  I  ever  beheld ;  I  see  the 
school  to  which  I  went  daily ;  I  see  the 
class-room  and  the  place  where  I  used  to 
sit ;  I  see  the  faces  and  hear  the  voices  of 
my  old  companions,  some  dead,  one  sleep- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  great  Atlantic, 
many  scattered  over  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  almost  all  far  away.  Yes,  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  quite  cast  off  the  witchery 
of  the  Battle  of  Morgarten,  Early  asso- 
ciations can  give  to  verse  a  charm  and  a 
hold  upon  one's  heart  which  no  literary 
excellence,  however  high,  ever  could. 
Look  at  the  first  hymns  you  learnt  to 
repeat,  and  which  you  used  to  say  at  your 
mother's  knee;  look  at  the  psalms  and 
hymns  you  remember  hearing  sung  at 
church  when  you  were  a  child :  you  know 
how  impossible  it  is  for  you  to  estimate 
these  upon  their  literary  merits.  They 
may  be  almost  doggerel;  but  not  Mr. 
Tennyson  can  touch  you  like  them  I  The 
most  effective  eloquence  is  that  which  is 
mainly  done  by  the  mind  to  which  it  is 
addressed :  it  is  that  which  touches  chords 
which  of  themselves  yield  matchless  music; 
it  is  that  which  wakens  up  trains  of  old 
remembrance,  and  which  wafts  arouud 
you  the  fragrance  of  the  hawthorn  that 
blossomed  and  withered  many  long  years 
since.  An  English  stranger  would  not 
think  much  of  the  hymns  we  sing  in  our 
Scotch  churches;  he  could  not  know  what 
many  of  them  are  to  us.  There  is  a  ma- 
gic about  the  words.  I  can  discern,  indeed, 
that  some  of  ihem  are  mawkish  in  senti- 
ment, faulty  in  rhyme,  and  on  the  whole 
what  you  would  call  extremely  unfitted 
to  be  sung  in  public  worship,  if  you  were 
judging  of  them  as  new  things ;  but  a 
crowd  of  associations  which  are  beautiful 
and  touching  gathers  round    the    lines 
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which  have  no  great  beauty  or  pathos  in 
themselves. 

You  were  in  an  extremely  vealy  condi- 
tion when,  having  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen,  you  sent  some  verses  to  the 
county  newspaper,  and  with  simple-heart- 
ed elation  read  them  in  the  corner  devoted 
to  what  was  termed  "  Original  Poetry." 
It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  preserve  the  news- 
papers in  which  you  first  saw  yourself  in 
print,  and  experienced  the  peculiar  sensa- 
tion which  accompanies  that  sight.  No 
doubt  your  verses  expressed  the  gloomiest 
views  of  life,  and  told  of  the  bitter  dis- 
apointments  you  had  met  in  your  long  inter- 
course with  mankind,  and  especially  with 
womankind.  And  though  you  were  in  a 
flutter  of  anxiety  and  excitement  to  see 
whether  or  not  your  verses  would  be  print- 
ed, your  verses  probably  declared  that  you 
had  used  up  life  and  seen  through  it ; 
that  your  heart  was  no  longer  to  be  stirred 
by  aught  on  earth  ;  and  that  in  short,  you 
cared  nothing  for  any  thing.  You  could 
sec  nothing  fine,  then,  in  being  good, 
cheerful,  and  happy ;  but  you  thought  it 
a  grand  thing  to  be  a  gloomy  man,  of  a 
very  dark  complexion,  with  blood  on  your 
conscience,  upward  of  six  feet  high,  and 
accustomed  to  wander  from  land  to  land, 
like  Childe  Harold.  You  were  extremely 
vealy  when  you  used  to  fancy  that  you 
were  sure  to  be  a  very  great  man ;  and  to 
think  how  proud  your  relations  would 
some  day  be  of  you,  and  how  you  would 
come  back  and  excite  a  great  commotion 
at  the  place  where  you  u^d  to  be  a  school- 
boy. And  it  is  because  the  world  has 
still  left  some  impressionable  spot  in  your 
hearts,  my  readers,  that  you  still  have  so 
many  fond  associations  with  "  the  school- 
boy spot,  we  ne'er  forgot,  though  we  are 
there  forgot."  They  were  vealy  days, 
though  pleasant  to  remember,  my  old 
school  companions,  in  which  you  used  to 
go  to  the  dancing-school  (it  was  in  a 
gloomy  theater,  seldom  entered  by  actors,) 
in  which  you  fell  in  love  with  several  young 
ladies  about  eleven  years  old  ;  and  (being 
permitted  occasionally  to  select  your  own 
partners)  made  frantic  rushes  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  beauties  of  that 
small  society.  Those  were  the  days  in 
which  you  thought  that  when  you  grew 
up  it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  a 
pirate,  bandit,  or  corsair,  rather  than  a 
clergyman,  barrister,  or  the  like ;  even  a 
cheeriful  outlaw  like  Robin  Hood  did  not 
come  up  to  your  views ;  you  would  rather 


have  been  a  man  like  Captain  Kyd,  stained 
with  various  crimes  of  extreme  atrocity, 
which  would  entirely  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  retuiTiing  to  respectable  soci- 
ety, and  given  to  moody  laughter  in  soli- 
tary moments.  Oh!  what  truly  asinine 
developments  the  human  being  must  go 
through  before  arriving  at  the  stage  of 
common*sense !  You  were  very  vealy, 
too,  when  you  used  to  think  it  a  fine  thing 
to  astonish  people  by  expressing  awful 
sentiments,  such  as  that  you  thought  Mo- 
hammedans better  than  Christians,  that 
you  would  like  to  be  dissected  after  death, 
that  you  did  not  care  what  you  got  for 
dinner,  that  you  liked  learning  your  les- 
sons better  than  going  out  to  play,  that 
you  would  rather  read  JEuclid  than  Ivan- 
hoCy  and  the  like.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  this  peculiar  vealiness  is  not  confined 
to  youth ;  I  have  seen  it  appearing  very 
strongly  in  men  with  gray  hair.  Another 
manifestation  of  vealitiess,  which  appears 
both  in  age  and  youth,  is  the  entertaining 
a  strong  belief  that  kings,  noblemen,  and 
baronets,  are  always  in  a  condition  of 
ecstatic  happiness.  I  have  known  people 
pretty  far  advanced  in  life  who  not  only 
believed  that  monarchs  must  be  perfectly 
happy,  but  that  all  who  were  permitted  to 
continue  in  their  presence  would  catch  a 
considerable  degree  of  the  mysterious 
bliss  which  was  their  portion.  I  have 
heard  a  sane  man,  rather  acute  and  clever 
in  many  things,  seriously  say :  ^'  If  a  man 
can  not  be  happy  in  the  presence  of  his 
Sovereign,  where  can  he  bo  happy  ?" 

And  yet,  absurd  and  foolish  as  is  moral 
vealiness,  there  is  something  fine  about  it. 
Many  of  the  old  and  dear  associations 
most  cherished  in  human  hearts,  are  of 
the  nature  of  Veal.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  most  of  the  romance  of  life  is  unques- 
tionably so.  All  spooniness,  all  the  pre- 
posterous idolization  of  some  one  who  is 
just  like  any  body  else,  all  love  (in  the  nar- 
row sense  in  which  the  word  is  understood 
by  novel-readers)  you  feel,  when  you  look 
back,  are  Veal.  The  young  lad  and  the 
young  girl,  whom  at  a  pic-nic  party  you 
have  discerned  stealing  off  under  frivolous 
pretexts  from  the  main  body  of  guests 
and  sitting  on  the  grass  by  the  river-side, 
enraptured  in  the  prosecution  of  a  con- 
versation which  is  intellectually  of  the 
emptiest,  and  fancying  that  they  two 
make  all  the  world,  and  investing  that 
spot  with  remembrances  which  will  con- 
tinue till  they  are  gray,  are  (it  must  in  :»>- 
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ber  sadness  be  admitted)  of  the  nature  of 
calves.  For  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  they 
are  at  a  stage  which  they  will  outgrow, 
and  on  which  they  may  possibly  look  back 
with  something  of  shame.  All  these 
things,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  no  more 
than  Veal.  Yet  they  are  fitting  and  ex- 
cellent in  their  time.  No,  let  us  not  call 
them  Veal,  they  are  rather  like  lamb, 
which  is  excellent  though  immature.  No 
doubt,  youth  is  immaturity  ;  and  as  you 
outgrow  it  you  are  growing  bettor  and 
wiser ;  still  youth  is  a  fine  thing,  and  most 
people  would  be  young  agam  if  they 
could.  How  cheerful  and  light-hearted 
is  immaturity !  How  cheerful  and  lively 
are  the  little  children  even  of  silent  and 
gloomy  men !  It  is  sad,  and  it  is  unnatu- 
ral, when  they  are  not  so.  I  remember 
yet,  when  I  was  at  school,  with  what  in- 
terest and  wonder  I  used  to  look  at  two 
or  three  boys,  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old,  who  were  always  dull,  sullen, 
and  unhappy-looking.  In  those  days,  as 
a  general  rule,  yon  are  never  sorrowful 
without  knowing  the  reason  why.  You 
are'  never  conscious  of  the  dull  atmos- 
phere,' of  the  gloomy  spirits,  of  after-time. 
The  youthful  machine,  bodily  and  mental, 
plays  smoothly ;  the  young  being  is  cheery. 
Even  a  kitten  is  very  different  from  a 
grave  old  cat;  and  a  young  colt,  from  a 
horse  sobered  by  the  cares  and  toils  of 
years.  And  you  picture  fine  things  to 
yourself  in  your  youthful  dreams.  I  re- 
member a  beautiful  dwelling  I  used  often 
to  see,  as  if  from  the  brow  of  a  great  hill. 
I  see  the  rich  valley  below,  with  magnifi- 
cent woods  and  glades,  and  a  broad  river 
refiecting  the  sunset ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  valley,  the  vast  Saracenic  pile,  with 

f'lded  minarets  blazing  in  the  golden  light, 
have  since  then  seen  many  splendid  hab- 
itations, but  none  in  the  least  equal  to  that. 
I  can  not  even  yet  discard  the  idea  that 
somewhere  in  this  world  there  stands  that 
noble  palace,  and  that  some  day  I  shall 
find  it  out.  You  remember  also  the  in- 
tense delight  with  which  you  read  the 
books  that  charmed  you  then :  how  you 
carried  off  the  poem  or  the  tale  to  some 
solitary  place,  how  you  sat  up  far  into 
the  night  to  read  it,  how  heartily  you  be- 
lieved in  all  the  story,  and  sympathized 
with  the  people  it  told  of.  I  wish  I  could 
feel  now  the  veneration  for  the  man  who 
has  written  a  book  which  I  used  once  to 
feel.  Oh !  that  one  could  read  the  old  vo- 
lumes with  the  old  feeling  I    Perhaps  you 


have  some  of  them  yet,  and  you  remem- 
ber the  peculiar  expression  ot  the  type  in 
which  they  were  printed :  the  pages  look 
at  you  with  the  face  of  an  old  friend.    If 
you  were  then  of  an  observant  nature, 
you  will  understand  how  much  of  the  ef- 
fect of  any  composition  upon  the  human 
mind  depends  upon  the  printing,  upon  the 
placing  of  the  points,  even  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sentences  on   tne  page.    A 
grand,  high-flown,  and  sentimental  climax 
ought  always  to  conclude  at  the  bottom 
of  a  page.    It  will  look  ridiculous  if  it 
ends  four  or  five  lines  down  from  the  top 
of  the  next  page.    Somehow  there  is  a 
feeling  as  of  the  difference  between  the 
night  before  and  the  next  morning.    It  is 
as  though  the  citished  ball-dress  and  the 
disheveled  locks  of  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing reappeared,  the  same,  before  breakfast. 
Let  us  have  homely  sense  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  pathos  at  the  foot  of  it.    What 
a  force  in  the  bad  type  of  the  shabby  little 
Childe  Harold  you  used  to  read  so  of- 
ten !     You  tura  it  over  in  a  srand  illus- 
trated edition,  and  it'seems  like  another 
poem.    Let  it  here  be  said,  that  occasion- 
ally you  look  with  something  like  indig- 
nation  on  the  volume  which  enchained 
you  in  your  boyish  days.    For  now  you 
have  burst   the   chain.      And   you  have 
somewhat  of  the  feeling  of  the  prisoner  to- 
ward the  jailer  who  held  him  in  unju&t 
bondage.     What  right  had  that  bombast- 
ic rubbish  to  touch  and  thrill  you  as  it 
used  to   do  ?    Well,  remember  that  it 
suits  successive  generations  at  their  enthu- 
siastic   stage.     There    are  poets  whose 
great  admirers  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
der twenty  years  old ;  but  probably  al- 
most every  clever  young  person  regards 
them  at  some  period  in  his  life  ns  among 
the  noblest  of  mortals.    And  it  is  no  igno- 
ble ambition  to  win  the  ardent  apprecia- 
tion of  even  immature  tastes  and  hearts. 
Its  brief  endurance  is  compensated  by  its 
intensity.    You  sit  by  the  fireside  and 
read  your  leisurely  Times^  and  you  feel  a 
tranquil  enjoyment.    You  like  it  better 
than  the  Sorrows  qf  Werter^  but  you  do 
not  like  it  a  twentieth  part  as  much  as 
you  once  liked  the  Sorrows  of  Werter, 
You  would  be  interested  in  meeting  the 
man  who  wrote  that  brilliant  and  slashing 
leader;  but  you  would  not  regard  him 
with  speechless  awe,  as  sometbmg  more 
than  human.    Yet,  remembering  all  the 
weaknesses  out  of  which  men  grow,  and 
I  on  which  they  look  back  with  a  smile  or 
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sigh,  who  does  not  feel  that  there  is  a 
ohurui  which  will  not  depart  about  early 
youth  ?  Longfellow  knew  that  he  would 
reach  the  hearts  of  most  men  when  he 
wrote  such  a  verse  as  this — 

'^The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild; 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy ! 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child, 
And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild ; 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled 
As  if  I  were  a  boy  I" 

Such  readers  as  are  young  men,  will  un- 
derstand what  has  already  been  said  as 
to  the  bitter  indignation  with  which  the 
writer,  some  years  ago,  listened  to  selt-con- 
ceited  elderly  persons  who  put  aside  the 
arguments  and  the  doings  of  younger  men 
with  the  remark  that  these  younger  men 
were  boya.  There  are  few  terms  of  re- 
proach which  I  have  heard  uttered  with 
looks  of  such  deadly  ferocity.  And  there 
are  not  many  which  excite  feelings  of 
greater  wrath  in  the  souls  of  clever  young 
men.  I  remember  how  in  those  days  I  de- 
termined to  write  an  essay,  which  should 
scorch  up  and  finally  destroy  all  these 
carping  and  malicious  critics.  It  was  to 
be  called  A  Chapter  on  Boys.  After  an 
introduction  of  a  sarcastic  and  magnificent 
character,  setting  out  views  substantially 
the  same  as  those  contained  in  the  speech 
of  Lord  Chatham  in  reply  to  Walpole, 
which  boys  are  taught  to  recite  at  school, 
tliat  essay  was  to  go  on  to  show  that  a 
great  part  of  English  literature  was  writ- 
ten by  very  young  men.  Unfortunate- 
ly, on  proceeding  to  investigate  the  nmt- 
ter  carefully,  it  appeared  that  the  best 
part  of  English  literature,  even  in  the 
range  of  poetry,  was  in  fact  written  by 
men  of  even  more  than  middle  age.  So 
the  essay  was  never  finished,  though  a 
good  deal  of  it  was  sketclied  out.  Yes- 
terday I  took  out  the  old  manuscript; 
and  ailer  reading  a  bit  of  it,  it  appeared 
so  remarkably  vealy,  that  I  put  it  with  in- 
dignation into  the  fire.  Still  I  observed 
various  facts  of  interest  a^  to  great  things 
done  by  young  men,  and  some  by  young 
men  who  never  lived  to  be  old.  Beau- 
mont the  dramatist  died  at  twenty-nine. 
Christopher  Marlowe  wrote  Faustua  at 
twenty-five,  and  died  at  thirty.  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney  wrote  Ids  Arcadia  at  twenty- 
six.  Otway  wrote  The  Orphan  at  twen- 
ty-oight,  and  Venice  I^reaerved  at  thirty. 
Thomson  wrote  the  Seasons  at  twenty- 
seven.  Bishop  Berkeley  had  devised  his 
Ideal  System  at  twenty-nine ;  and  Clarke 


at  the  same  age  published  his  great  work 
on  the  JBeinff  and  Attributes  of  God, 
Then  there  is  Pitt,  of  course.  But  these 
cases  are  exceptional ;  and  besides,  men  at 
twenty-eight  and  thirty  are  not  in  any  way 
to  be  regarded  as  boys.  What  I  wanted 
was  proof  of  the  great  things  that  had 
been  done  by  young  fellows  about  two- 
and-twenty  ;  and  such  proof  was  not  to  be 
found.  A  man  is  simply  a  boy  grown  up 
to  his  best ;  and  of  course  what  is  done 
by  men  must  be  better  than  what  is  done 
by  boys.  Unless  in  very  peculiar  cases,  a 
man  at  thirty  will  be  every  way  superior 
to  what  he  was  at  twenty ;  and  at  forty 
to  what  he  was  at  thirty.  Not  indeed 
physically ;  let  tliat  be  granted.  Not  al- 
ways morally;  but  surely  intellectually 
and  aesthetically. 

Yes,  my  readers,   we  have  all  been 
Calves.    A  great  part  of  all  our  doings 
has  been  what  the  writer,  in  figurative 
language,  has  described  as  Yeal.     We 
have  not  said,  written,  or  done  very  much 
on  which  we  can  now  look  back  with  en- 
tire approval.    And  we  have  said,  writ- 
ten, and  done  a  very  creat  deal  on  which 
wo  can  not  look  baoK  but  with  burning 
shame  and  confusion.    Very  many  things 
which,  when  we  did  them,  we  thought 
remarkably  good,  and  much  better  than 
the  doings  of  ordinary  men,  we  now  dis- 
cern, on  calmly  looking  back,  to  have  been 
extremely  bad.    That  time,  you  know,  my 
friend,  when  you  talked  in  a  very  fluent 
and  animated  manner  afler  dinner  at  a 
certain    house,  and  thought    you  were 
making  a  great  impression  on  the  assem- 
bled guests,  most  of  them  entire  strangers, 
you  are  now  fully  aware  that  you  were 
only  making  a  fool  of  yourself.     And  let 
this  hint  of  one  public  manifestation  of 
vealiness,  suffice  to  suggest  to  each  of  us 
scores  of  similar  cases.    But  though  we 
feel,  in  our  secret  souls,  what  calves  we 
have  been,  and  though  it  is  well  for  ns 
that  we  should  feel  it  deeply,  and  thus 
learn  humility  and  caution,  we  do  not  like 
to  be  reminded  of  it  by  any  body  else. 
Some  people  have  a  wonderful  memory 
for  the  vealy  sayings  and  doings  of  their 
fiiends.    They  may  be  very  bad  hands  at 
remembering  any  thing  else  ;  but  they 
never  forgot  the  silly  speeches  and  ac- 
tions on  which  one  would  like  to  shut 
down  the  leaf.     You  may  Qnd  people,  a 
great  part  of  whose  conversation  consista 
of    repeating    and    exaggerating    their 
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neighbor's  Veal ;  and  though  that  Veal 
may  be  immature  enough  ana  silly  enough, 
it  will  go  hard  bat  your  friend  Mr.  Snarl- 
ing will  represent  it  as  a  good  dea^  worse 
than  the  tiftot.  You  will  find  men  who 
while  at  college  were  students  of  large 
ambition  but  slender  abilities,  revenging 
themselves  in  this  fashion  upon  the  clever 
men  who  beat  them.  It  is  easy,  very 
easy,  to  remember  foolish  things  that  were 
said  and  done  even  by  the  senior  wran- 
gler or  the  man  who  takes  a  double  first- 
class ;  and  candid  folk  will  think  that  such 
foolish  things  were  not  fair  samples  of  the 
men;  and  will  remember,  too,  that  the 
men  have  grown  out  of  these,  have  grown 
mature  and  wise,  and  for  many  a  year 
past  would  not  have  said  or  done  such 
things.  But  if  you  were  to  judge  from 
the  conversation  of  Mr.  Limejuice,  (who 
wrote  many  prize  essays,  but  through  the 
malice  and  stupidity  of  the  judges  never 
got  any  prizes,)  you  would  conclude  that 
every  word  uttered  by  his  successful  rivals 
was  one  that  stamped  them  as  essential 
fools,  and  calves  which  would  never  grow 
into  oxen.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  pleasing 
or  magnanimous  feature  in  any  man's 
character,  that  he  is  ever  eager  to  rake 
up  these  early  follies.  I  would  not  be 
ready  to  throw  in  the  teeth  of  a  pretty 
butterfly  that  it  was  an  ugly  caterpillar 
once,  unless  I  understood  that  the  butter- 
fly liked  to  remember  the  fact.  I  would 
not  suggest  to  this  fair  sheet  of  poper  on 
which  I  am  writing,  that  not  long  ago  it 
was  dosty  rags  and  afterward  dirty  pulp. 
You  can  not  be  an  ox  without  previously 
having  been  a  calf;  you  acquire  taste  and 
sense  gradually ;  and  in  acquiring  them 
you  pass  through  stages  in  which  you 
have  very  little  of  either.  It  is  a  poor 
burden  for  the  memory,  to  collect  and 
shovel  into  it  the  silly  sayings  and  doings 
in  youth  of  people  who  have  become 
great  and  eminent.  I  read  with  much 
disgust  a  biography  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
which  recorded,  no  doubt  accurately,  all 
the  sore  points  in  that  statesman's  history. 
I  remember,  with  great  approval,  what 
Lord  John  Manners  said  in  Parliament  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Bright,  who  had  quoted  a 
welUknown  and  very  silly  passage  from 
Lord  John's  early  poetry.  ^I  would 
rather,"  said  Lord  John,  ^  have  been  the 
man  who  in  bis  youth  wrote  those  silly 
verses,  than  the  man  who  in  mature  years 
would  rake  them  up."  And  with  even 
greater  indignation  I  regard  the  indivi- 


I  dual  who,  when  a  man  is  doing  creditably 
and  Christianly  the  work  of  life,  is  ever 
ready  to  relate  and  aggravate  the  moral 
delinquencies  of  his  school-boy  and  stu- 
dent days,  long  since  repented  of  and 
corrected.  ^^  Remember  not,"  said  a  man 
who  knew  human  nature  well,  ^^  the  sins 
of  my  youth."  But  there  are  men  whose 
nature  has  a  pecidiar  affinity  for  any  thing 
petty,  mean,  and  bad.  They  fly  upon  it 
as  a  vulture  on  carrion.  Their  memory 
is  of  that  cast,  that  you  have  only  to 
make  inquiry  of  them  concerning  any  of 
their  friends,  to  hear  of  something  not  at 
all  to  their  friends'  advantage.  There  arc 
individuals,  after  listening  to  whom  you 
think  it  would  be  a  refreshing  novelty, 
almost  startling  from  its  strangeness,  to 
hear  them  say  a  word  in  favor  of  any  hu- 
man being  whatsoever. 

It  is  not  a  thing  peculiar  to  immaturity ; 
yet  it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  it  is 
an  unpleasant  thing  to  look  back  and  see 
that  you  have  said  or  done  something 
very  foolish,  it  is  a  still  more  unpleasant 
thing  to  be  well  aware  at  the  time  that 
you  are  saying  or  doing  something  very 
foolish.  If  a  man  be  a  fool  at  all,  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  he  should  be  a 
very  great  fool,  for  then  he  will  not  know 
when  he  is  making  a  fool  of  himself.  But 
it  is  painful  not  to  have  sense  enough  to 
know  what  you  should  do  in  order  to  be 
right,  but  to  have  sense  enough  to  know 
that  you  are  doing  wrong.  To  know 
that  you  are  talking  like  an  ass,  yet  lo 
fee\  that  you  can  not  help  it ;  that  you 
must  say  something,  and  can  think  of 
nothing  better  to  say ;  this  is  a  suffering 
that  conies  with  advanced  civilization. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  frequently  to  be 
seen  at  public  dinners  in  country  towns, 
also  at  tiie  entertainment  which  succeeds 
a  wedding.  Men  at  other  times  rational, 
seem  to  be  stricken  into  idiocy  when  they 
rise  to  their  feet  on  such  occasions ;  and 
the  painful  fact  is,  that  it  is  conscious  idi- 
ocy. The  man's  words  are  asinine,  and 
he  knows  they  are  asinine.  His  wits 
have  entirely  abandoned  him :  he  is  an 
idiot  for  the  time.  Have  you  sat  next  a 
man  unused  to  speaking  at  a  public  din- 
ner; have  yon  seen  him  nervously  rise 
and  utter  an  incoherent,  nngrammatical, 
and  nnuitelligible  sentence  or  two,  and 
then  sit  down  with  a  ghastly  smile  ?  Have 
■  yon  heard  him  (tay  to  his  friend  on  the 
'  other  side,  in  bitterness :  ^  I  have  made  a 
)  fool  of  myself!"    And  have  yon  seen  him 
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sit  moodily  through  the  remainder  of  the 
feast,  evidently  ruminating  on  what  he 
said,  seeing  now  what  he  ought  to  have 
said,  and  trying  to  persuade  himself  that 
what  he  said  was  not  so  bad  after  all? 
Would  you  do  a  kindness  to  that  misera- 
ble man  ?  You  have  just  heard  his  friend 
on  the  other  side  cordially  agreeing  with 
what  he  had  said  as  to  the  badness  of 
the  appearance  made  by  him.  Enter  into 
conversation  with  him ;  talk  of  his  speech, 
congratulate  him  upon  it;  tell  him  yon 
were  extremely  struck  by  the  freshness 
and  naturalness  of  what  he  said,  that 
there  is  something  delightful  in  hearing 
an  unhackneyed  speaker,  that  to  speak 
with  entire  fluency  looks  professional — ^it 
is  like  a  barrister  or  a  clergyman.  Thus 
you  may  lighten  the  mortification  of  a 
disappointed  man ;  and  what  you  say  will 
receive  considerable  credence.  It  is  won- 
derful how  readily  people  believe  any 
thing  they  would  like  to  be  true. 

I  was  walking  this  afternoon  along  a 
certain  street,  coming  home  from  visiting 
certain  sick  persons,  and  wondering  how 
I  should  conclude  this  essay,  when,  stand- 
ing on  the  pavement  on  one  side  of  the 
street,  I  saw  a  little  boy  of  four  years  old, 
crying  in  great  distress.  Various  indivi- 
duals, who  appeared  to  be  Priests  and  Le- 
vi tes,  looked  as  they  passed  at  the  child's 
distress,  and  passed  on  withont  doing  any 
thing  to  relieve  it.  I  spoke  to  the  lit- 
tle man,  who  was  in  great  fear  at  being 
8|)oken  to,  but  told  me  he  had  come  away 
from  his  home  and  lost  himself,  and  could 
not  find  his  way  back.  I  told  him  I  would 
take  him  home  if  he  could  tell  me  where 
he  lived ;  but  he  was  frightened  into  utter 
helplessness,  and  could  only  tell  that  his 
name  was  Tom,  and  that  he  lived  at  the 
top  of  a  stair.  It  was  a  poor  neighbor- 
hood, in  which  many  people  live  at  the 


top  of  stairs,  and  the  description  was 
vague.  I  8poke  to  two  humble  decent- 
looking  women  who  were  passing,  think- 
ing t\1ey  might  gain  the  little  thing^s  con- 
fidence better  than  me ;  but  the  poor  lit- 
tle man's  great  wish  was  just  to  get  away 
from  us,  though  when  he  got  two  yards 
oflT  he  could  but  stand  and  cry.  You 
may  be  sure  he  was  not  left  in  his  trouble, 
but  that  he  was  put  safely  in  his  father's 
hands.  And  as  I  was  coming  home,  I 
thought  that  here  was  an  illustration  of 
something  I  have  been  thinking  of  all 
this  afternoon.  I  thought  I  saw  in  the 
poor  little  child's  desire  to  get  away  from 
those  who  wanted  to  help  him,  though 
not  knowing  where  to  go  when  left  to 
himself,  something  analogous  to  what  the 
immature  human  being  is  always  disposed 
to.  The  whole  teaching  of  oar  life  is 
leading  us  away  from  our  early  delusions 
and  follies,  from  all  those  things  about  us 
which  have  been  spoken  of  under  the 
similitude  which  need  not  be  again  re- 
peated. Yet  we  push  away  the  hand  that 
would  conduct  us  to  soberer  and  better 
things,  though  when  left  alone  we  can  but 
stand  and  vaguely  gaze  about  us ;  and  we 
speak  hardly  of  the  growing  experience 
which  makes  us  wiser,  and  which  ought 
to  make  us  happier  too.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  teaching  which  takes  some- 
thing of  the  gloss  from  life  is  an  instru- 
ment in  the  kindest  Hand  of  all ;  and  let 
us  be  humbly  content  if  that  kindest 
Hand  shall  lead  us,  even  by  rough  means, 
to  calm  and  enduiing  wisdom — wisdom 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  youthful 
freshness  of  feeling,  and  not  necessarily 
fatal  even  to  youthful  gayety  of  mood*; 
and  at  last  to  that  Happy  Place,  where 
worn  men  regain  the  little  child's  heart, 
and  old  and  voung  are  blest  together ! 

A.K.H.B. 
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BOW    KDVAKD     PA99BD     HO    TtMl    WHILB    LBTT    TO     BQIBBLr 
WITHIM    THK    TOWBB. 

The  three  days  deroted  to  the  solemni- 
zation of  Henry's  obsequies  were  passed 
bj  LLs  son  in  strictest  privacy  at  the  Tow- 
er. The  freedom  from  restraint  afforded 
the  youthfal  monarch  by  the  absence  of 
his  court  was  especially  agreeable  to  him 
at  this  janctitre.  Not  only  had  he  to 
luonrn  for  his  father,  bat  to  prepare,  as  he 
desired  to  do  by  meditation  and  prayer, 
for  the  solemn  ceremony,  in  which  he  him- 
self would  soon  be  called  upon  to  play 
the  principal  part. 

The  near  approach  of  his  coronation, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  Sunday  after  the 
funeral,  filled  him  with  anxious  thought. 
It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  one 
so  young  as  Edward  would  be  dazzled  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  show,  and  lose 
sight  of  its  real  import ;  but  such  was  not 
the  case  with  the  devout  and  serious- 
minded  Prince,  who,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  possessed  a  gravity  of  character 
far  beyond  his  years,  and  had  been  too 
well  instructed  not  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  solemn  promises  he 
would  have  to  make  to  his  people  while 
assuming  the  crown. 

Daily  did  he  petition  Heaven  that  he 
might  adequately  discharge  his  high  and 
important  duties,  and  in  no  wise  abuse 
the  power  committed  to  him,  but  might 
exercise  it  wisely  and  beneficently,  to 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  true  re 
ligion,  and  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  Above  all,  he  prayed 
that  he  might  be  made  the  instrument  of 
establishing  the  Protestant  Church  on  a 
secure  foundation ;  of  delivering  it  entire- 
ly from  its  enemies ;  and  purifying  it  from 
the  idolatries  and  superstitious  practices 
that  still  clung  to  it. 
VOL.  LIV.— No.  2 


The  bustle  and  confusion  lately  prevail- 
ing within  the  Tower  had  now  ceased. 
All  the  nobles  and  important  personages 
who  liad  flocked  thither  to  do  homage  to 
the  young  King,  had  departed,  taking 
with  them  their  troops  of  attendants. 
The  courts  were  emptied  of  the  crowd  of 
esquires  and  pa^es  who  had  recently 
thronged  them.  No  merry  hubbub  was 
heard ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  general 
gloom  pervaded  the  place. 

Ordei-s  had  been  given  by  the  King 
that  the  three  days  of  his  father's  funeral 
were  to  be  observed  as  a  period  of  deep 
mourning,  and  consequently  every  coun- 
tenance wore  an  expression  of  grief — 
whether  simulated  or  not,  it  is  needless  to 
inquire.  Edward  and  all  his  household 
were  habited  in  weeds  of  woe,  and  their 
sable  attire  and  sad  looks  contributed  to 
the  somber  appearance  of  the  place. 
Ushers  and  hencnmen  moved  about  like 
ghosts.  Festivity,  there  was  none,  or  if 
there  were,  it  was  discreetly  kept  out  of 
the  King's  sight.  Edward's  time  was  all 
most  entirely  passed  in  devotional  exer- 
cises. He  prayed  in  secret,  listened  to  long 
homilies  from  his  chaplain,  discoursed  on 
religious  matters  with  his  tutors,  and  reg- 
ularly attended  the  services  performed  for 
the  repose  of  his  father's  soul  within  Saint 
John's  Chapel. 

Built  in  the  verv  heart  of  the  TVhite 
Tower,  and  accounted  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  Nonnan  architecture 
extant,  tne  beautiful  chapel  dedicated  to 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist  might  still  be 
beheld  in  all  its  pristme  perfection,  were 
it  not  so  encumbered  by  presses  and  oth- 
er receptacles  of  state  records  that  even 
partial  examination  of  its  architectural 
beauties  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 

Consisting  of  a  nave  with  a  semi-circu- 
lar termination  at  the  east,  and  two  nar- 
row side-aisles,  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  fabric  by  twelve  circular  pillars  of 
massive  proportion,  this  ancient  shrine 
14 
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also  possesses  a  gallery  reared  above  the 
aisles,  with  wide  semioircalar-headed  open- 
ings, looking  into  the  nave.  The  ceiling 
is  coved,  and  the  whole  building  is  re- 
markable for  extreme  solidity  and  sim- 
plicity. It  has  long  since  been  despoiled 
of  its  sacred  ornafnents,  and  applied  to 
baser  uses,  but  as  most  of  our  early  mo- 
narchs  performed  their  devotions  within 
it  while  sojourning  at  the  Tower,  that  cir- 
cumstance alone,  which  confers  upon  it  a 
strong  historical  interest,  ought  to  save 
it  from  neglect  and  desecration. 

During  the  three  days  in  question, 
masses  were  constantly  said  within  the 
chapel.  The  pillars  were  covered  with 
black  cloth,  and  decked  with  pensils  and 
escutcheons,  while  banners  were  hung 
from  the  arched  openings  of  the  gallery. 
Tall  tapers  burned  before  the  altar,  which 
was  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  images, 
crucifixes,  and  sacred  vessels. 

Edward  never  failed  to  attend  these 
services,  and  was  always  accompanied  by 
his  tutors,  to  whom,  as  zealous  Reformers, 
many  of  the  rites  then  performed  appear- 
ed highly  objectionable.  But  as  masses 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul  had  been  expressly 
enjoined  by  the  late  King's  will,  nothing 
could  be  urged  against  them  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  the  two  preceptors  were  oblig- 
ed to  content  themselves  with  silent  dis- 
approval. Though  sharing  their  feelings, 
reverence  for  his  father's  memory  kept 
Edward  likewise  silent.  Some  observa- 
tions, however,  which  he  chanced  to  make 
while  returning  from  mass  on  the  third 
day,  gave  an  opportunity  to  Sir  John 
Cbeke  of  condemning  the  practice  of 
image- worship  which  was  still  tolerated. 

"Those  Romish  idols  are  an  abomina- 
tion in  my  sight,"  he  cried,  "  and  I  hope 
Xq  see  our  temples  cleared  of  them,  and 
of  «11  pictures  that  have  been  abused  by 
heathenish  worship.  The  good  work  has 
begnu,  for  I  have  heard  this  very  day  that 
the  cnrste  of  Saint  Martin's,  in  Ironmon- 
ger-lane, Sans  caused  all  the  images  and 
picture  to  he  removed  from  his  church, 
and  texts  ir«m  Scripture  to  be  painted  on 
the  walls.  Pei'adyenture,  the  man  may 
be  over^cealons,  yet  I  can  scarce  blame 
him.'» 

"  He  has  but  anticipated  my  own  inten- 
tions,*' observed  Edward,  "our  temples 
shall  no  longer  be  pro&ned  by  false  wor- 
6b\p.^' 

**  Right  glad  am  I  to  hear  your  majesty 
say  so,"  rejoined  Gheke.    "  Under  your 


gracious  rule,  I  trust,  the. Romish  missals 
and  mass-books  will  be  entirely  abolished, 
and  a  liturgy  in  the  pure  language  of 
Scripture  substituted.  Uniformity  of  doc- 
trine and  worship,  uniformity  of  habits 
and  ceremonies,  abandonment  of  the  su- 
perstitious and  idolatrous  rites  of  Rome, 
and  a  return  to  the  practices  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Christian  Church — these  are  what 
we  of  the  Reformed  Church  seek  for — 
these  are  what,  under  a  truly  Protestant 
King  like  your  majesty,  we  are  sure  to 
obtam." 

"  Fully  to  extirpate  the  pernicious  doc- 
trines oP  Rome,  conformity  among  the 
clergy  must  be  made  compulsory,"  ob- 
served Cox;  "otherwise,  there  will  always 
be  danger  to  the  well-doing  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  I  do  not  desire  to  re- 
commend severe  measures  to  yourmajesty, 
but  coercion  must  be  applied. 

"I  hope  it  will  not  be  needed,  good 
doctor,"  observed  Edward.  "  I  desire  not 
to  commence  my  reign  with  persecution." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  counsel 
it,  sire  I"  replied  the  doctor.  "  Far  rather 
would  I  that  your  reign  should  be  distin- 
guished for  too  much  clemency  than  se- 
verity ;  but  a  grand  object  has  to  be  at- 
tained, and  we  must  look  to  the  end  rather 
than  to  the  means.  Strong  efforts,  no 
doubt,  will  be  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  regain  his  ascendency,  and  the 
adherents  of  the  old  doctrine,  encouraged 
by  the  removal  of  the  powerful  hand  that 
has  hitherto  contTolled  them,  will  strive 
to  recover  what  they  have  lost.  Hence 
there  is  much  danger  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  of  which  your  majesty  is  the  su- 
preme head,  and  this  can  only  be  obviated 
by  the  complete  repression  of  the  Popish 
party.  Much  further  reform  is  needed, 
and  this,  to  be  thoroughly  efficacious, 
ought  to  be  proceeded  with  without  de- 
lay, ere  the  aclvcrse  sect  can  have  time  to 
recruit  its  forces." 

"  But  you  do  not  apprehend  danger  to 
the  Church,  good  doctor?"  inquired  Ed* 
ward,  with  some  anxiety. 

"There  is  danger  in  delay,"  replied 
Cox.  "Men's  minds  are  unsettled,  and 
advantage  will  certainly  be  taken  of  the 
present  crisis  to  turn  aside  the  ignorant 
and  half  instructed  from  the  truth.  His 
grace  of  Canterbnry,  I  am  aware,  is  for 
gradual  reform,  entertaining  the  belief 
that  men  must  become  accustomed  to  the 
new  doctrines  ere  they  will  sincerely  em- 
brace them.     Such  is  not  my  opinion.    I 
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would  uproot  error  and  schism  as  I  would 
weeds  and  noxious  plants  from  a  feir  gar- 
den, and  burn  them,  so  that  they  may  do 
no  iiiither  harm." 

"  Yet,  perchance  his  grace  of  Canter- 
bary  may  be  right,  olierved  Edward, 
thoaghtfiilly.  "I  would  show  no  indul- 
gence to  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  my  object  being  to  reclaim 
them,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  time 
faith,  I  must  consider  by  what  means  that 
most  desirable  object  can  best  be  accom- 
plished." 

"  Gentle  means  will  fail,  sire,  and  for  a 
reason  which  I  will  explain,"  rejoined  Sir 
John  Cheke.   "  In  dealing  with  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  you  have  to  do  with  a  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  enemy,  who  will  not  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  any  apparent  irreso- 
lution on  your  part.     Moderation  will  be 
construed  into  timidity,  conciliation  into 
yielding  and  weakness.  Prompt  and  ener- 
getic measures  must  therefore  be  adopted. 
A  blow  niust  be  struck  at  Popery  from 
which  it  will  never  recover.     I  applaud 
the  design  which  I  know  you  entertain 
of  inviting  the  most  eminent  foreign  Re- 
formers to  your  court.     Pious  and  learned 
men  like    Peter  Martyr,  Martin    Bucer, 
Paul   Fagius,   Ochinus,   and    Bernardus, 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  glo- 
rious work  of  religious  reform,  would  be 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  you  at  this 
moment.     Not  only  would  they  aid  you 
in  removing  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the 
Church,  but  they  would  justify  and  defend 
the  measures  you  design  to  adopt.    More- 
over, they  would  be  of  signal  service  at 
the  universities,  at  which  seats  of  learning 
men  of  great  controversial  power,  able  to 
refute  the  caviler,  to  convince  the  doubter, 
and  to  instruct  the  neophyte,  are  much 
wan  ted. »' 

"  Sir  John  says  well,"  observed  Doctor 
Oox.  "  Conferences  and  disputations  on 
religious  subjects  are  requisite  now  in 
order  to  refute  error  and  convince  men's 
understanding.  Nowhere  can  such  dis- 
cussions be  more  advantageously  held 
than  at  your  majesty's  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge." 

"  Our  cause  is  so  good  that  it  should 
need  neither  justification  nor  defense," 
rejoined  Ed  ward.  "  Nevertheless,  at  a 
season  of  difficulty  and  danger  no  precau- 
tions ought  to  be  neglected.  To  secure 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  all  its  ablest  and  stoutest 
supporters  must  be  rallied  round  it.    Pre- 1 


eminent  amongst  these  are  the  wise  and 
good  men  you  have  mentioned,  whose 
lives  give  an  assurance  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  opinions.  The  Protestant  leaders 
are  much  harassed  in  Germany,  as  I  hear, 
and  they  may,  therefore,  be  glad  of  an 
asylum  here.  It  will  rejoice  me  to  see 
them,  to  profit  by  their  teaching,  and  to 
be  guided  by  their  judgment  and  coun- 
sels. His  grace  of  Canterbury  shall  in- 
vite them  to  England,  and  if  they  come, 
they  shall  have  a  reception  which  will 
prove  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held. 
Peter  Martyr  would  fill  a  theological  chair 
as  w^ell  at  Oxford  as  at  Strasburg,  and  I 
will  find  fitting  posts  for  Bucer  and  the 
others." 

At  this  point  the  conversation  dropped. 
Seeing  the  King  disinclined  for  further 
discussion,  his  preceptora  did  not  press 
the  subject,  and  he  soon  afterward  retired 
to  his  own  chamber. 


IL 


raoM  WHICH  IT  wnx  bh  nra  that  thb  princbsb  Euziarctf 

VA8  HOT   EMTIBKLT  CURED  OF   HBft   PASSION. 

Like  her  royal  brother,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Tower  during  the  time  of  her  august 
father's  funeral,  but  as  she  kept  her  cham- 
ber, owing  to  indisposition,  as  it  was  al- 
leged, Edward  saw  nothing  of  her,  until 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  when 
she  sent  to  beg  him  to  come  to  her. 

The  amiable  young  monarch  at  once 
complied  with  the  request.  On  his  arri- 
val at  his  sister's  apartments,  he  found 
Mistress  Ashley  with  her,  but  on  seeing 
him  the  governess  withdrew.  The  young 
pair  were  then  alone  together,  for  Edward 
had  lefl  his  own  attendants  in  the  wait- 
ing-chamber. Elizabeth  looked  ill,  and 
had  evidently  been  weeping.  Much  dis- 
tressed by  her  appearance,  Edward  flew 
to  her,  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  in- 
quired, with  great  solicitude,  what  ailed 
her? 

"  I  do  not  think  the  air  of  the  Tower 
agrees  with  me,"  she  replied,  with  a  faint 
smile.  "I  have  never  been  well  since  I 
came  here.  I  would  pray  your  majesty's 
permission  to  depart  to  morrow  for  Hat- 
field." 

*'  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  yon,  dear 
Bess,"  replied  the  King,  affectionately; 
"  but,  in  good  sooth,  you  do  not  look  well, 
and  if  you  think  change  of  air  will  be  of  • 
service  to  you,  e'en  try  it.     I  b'T^jd  you 
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would  accompany  me  to  Whitehall,  in 
order  to  attend  my  coronation.  I  prom- 
ise you  it  will  be  a  goodly  show." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  she  rejoined. 
^^  But  I  am  not  in  spiiits  for  grand  solem- 
nities at  present,  and  quite  shrink  from 
them.  Therefore,  with  your  majesty's 
leave,  I  will  be  gone  to-morrow.  Most 
of  the  court,  they  tell  me,  will  return 
from  Windsor  to-night,  and,  as  I  care  not 
to  mingle  with  them  again,  I  will  depart 
betimes." 

"Be  it  as  you  please,  dear  Bess.  I 
will  not  force  you  to  do  aught  against 
your  inclinations,  even  though  I  myself 
shall  be  the  loser.  Depart  at  any  hour 
you  please.  A  fitting  escort  shall  attend 
you.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  with  the  rest 
of  the  court,  will  be  back  from  Windsor 
to-night.     Shall  I  bid  him  go  with  you  ?" 

"On  no  account,"  replied  Elizabeth, 
hastily,  blushing  deeply  as  she  spoke. 

"Wherein  has  Sir  Thomas  offended  you, 
Bess  ?  You  used  to  like  him  better  than 
any  other.  What  has  occasioned  this 
sudden  change  of  feeling  ?  Can  I  not  set 
matters  right  between  you  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  set  right. 
That  I  have  completely  altered  my  opinion 
of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  I  will  not  deny 
— that  I  have  quarreled  with  him,  is  also 
true — ^but  he  is  now  perfectly  indifferent 
to  me." 

"  Hum  I  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Bess. 
But  if  you  refuse  to  confide  the  cause  of 
your  quarrel  to  me,  I  can  not  tell  whether 
you  are  right  or  wrong." 

"  Your  majesty  will  never  believe  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  to  be  in  fault — ^that  I 
know.  But  you  will  find  him  out  in  time. 
He  has  deceived  others,  take  heed  he  does 
not  deceive  you." 

"  Whom  has  he  deceived,  Bess  ? — not 
you,  I  hope  ?"  demanded  Edward,  look- 
ing at  her  fixedly. 

"  No,  not  me,"  she  answered,  in  some 
confusion.  "  But  I  have  heard  that  of 
him  which  causes  distrust.  Therefore, 
I  deem  it  right  to  warn  your  majesty." 

"You  bear  resentment  against  him  for 
some  cause,  real  or  imaginary,  that  I  can 

Elainly  perceive.  Come,  come  I  let  there 
e  an  end  of  this  quarrel,  Bess.  You  and 
Sir  Thomas  are  both  dear  to  me,  and  I 
would  have  you  friends.  If  he  has  of- 
fended you,  he  shall  apologize — as  hum- 
bly as  yon  please.  Will  that  sufiice  ?" 
•  "I  thank  your  majesty  for  your  gra- 
cious interference,   and   fully  appreciate 


the  motives  whence  it  proceeds,  but  your 
kindly  efforts  are  thrown  away.  I  requirti 
no  apologies  from  Sir  Thomas,  and  will 
accept  none." 

"  On  my  faith,  you  are  very  perverse, 
Elizabeth.  And  I  must  needs  confess 
that  your  strange  conduct  makes  me  think 
you  must  be  to  blame  in  the  matter." 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  justify  myself^" 
she  rejoined,  "  neither  shall  I  endeavor  to 
shake  the  opinion  your  majesty  eutertaiua 
of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour." 

"  You  would  hardly  succeed  in  the  lat- 
ter effort,  Bess.  But  let  us  change  the 
subject,  since  it  is  not  agreeable  to  you." 

"  Before  doing  so,  let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. How  would  you  like  it  were  the 
Queen  dowager  to  bestow  her  hand  upon 
your  favorite  uncle  ?" 

"  Is  such  an  event  probable  ?"  demand- 
ed Edward,  surprised. 

"  Suppose  it  so,"  she  rejoined. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  a 
marriage,  that  I  am  aware  of,"  observed 
Edward,  afler  a  short  pause.  "  If  the 
Queen  must  marry  again,  she  could  choose 
no  one  more  acceptable  to  me  than  my  un- 
cle Sir  Thomas  Seymour." 

"  But  she  ought  not  to  marry  again  !" 
exclaimed  Elizabeth,  angrily.  "  She  has 
had  three  husbands  already ;  the  last  a 
great  king,  for  whom  she  ought  ever  after 
to  remain  in  widowhood.  Thus  much  at 
least,  she  owes  our  father's  memory." 

"  If  she  had  forgotten  two  husbands  be- 
fore wedding  the  King,  our  father,  she  is 
not  unlikely  to  forget  him,"  observed  Ed- 
ward. "Such  is  the  way  with  women, 
Bess;  and  her  grace  will  not  be  mocr 
blameworthy  than  the  rest  of  her  sex.** 

"  But  your  majesty  will  not  peimit  sucli 
an  unsuitable  marriage,  should  it  be  pro- 
posed ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  the  marriage  so  un- 
suitable, Bess ;  and  I  see  not  how  I  can 
hinder  it." 

"Not  hinder  it!  You  are  far  more 
patient  than  I  should  be,  were  I  in  your 
majesty's  place.  I  would  banish  Sir  Tho- 
mas Seymour  rather  than  this  should  oc- 
cur." 

"  To  banish  him  would  be  to  rob  my- 
self of  one  whose  society  I  prefer  to  that 
of  any  other.  No,  I  must  adopt  pome 
milder  course,  if  on  reflection  I  shall  judge 
it  expedient  to  interfere  at  all." 

Seeing  the  King  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
and  perceiving,  also,  that  she  had  unin- 
tentionally served  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  by 
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allndkig  to  the  probability  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen-dowager,  of  which  Ed- 
ward had  previously  entertained  no  sus- 
picion, Elizabeth  let  the  sabject  drop,  and 
after  some  further  conversation  the  young 
monarch  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his 
sister,  again  expressing  great  regret  at 
losing  her  so  soon,  and  promising  that  an 
escort  shonld  be  provided  by  the  Consta- 
ble of  the  Tower  to  attend  her  at  any 
hour  she  pleased  on  the  morrow. 


III. 


■OV  THB  liU.  OP   BKBTrOXD  WAS  M AOB  DUKE  OP  801IBII8BT ; 
ASD  HOW  BIX  THOMAS  8BTM0UH  WAS  KXSOBLKD. 

At  a  late  hour  on  that  night  all  the 
principal  personages  who  officiated  at  the 
funeral  solemnities  at  Windsor  Castle,  re- 
turned to  the  Tower. 

Next  day,  a  general  meeting  was  held 
in  the  grand  council-chamber  in  the  White 
Tower.  Certain  new  creations  of  peers 
were  aboat  to  be  made,  in  accordance,  it 
was  said,  with  the  late  King's  directions ; 
and  other  noble  personages  were  to  be 
yet  further  dignitied.  The  young  King 
satin  his  chair  of  state  beneath  a  canopy, 
and  on  his  right  stood  the  Lord  Protector. 
ThoDgh  the  long-looked  for  moment  of 
aggnindisement  had  arrived  to  Hertford, 
be  allowed  no  manifestation  of  triumph  to 
escape  him,  but  assumed  an  air  of  deep 
buraility. 

After  some  preliminary  proceedings, 
the  King  arose,  and  turning  toward  the 
Lord  Protector,  said,  with  much  dignity  : 
^^  In  pursuance  of  our  dear  father^s  direc- 
tions, whose  latest  wish  it  was  to  reward 
those  who  had  served  him  well  and  faith- 
fully, it  is  our  sovereign  will  and  pleasure 
not  only  to  add  to  the  number  of  our 
peers  by  certain  new  creations,  but  fur- 
ther to  honor  and  elevate  some  who  are 
already  ennobled,  and  whose  exalted 
merits  entitle  them  to  such  distinction. 
We  will  commence  with  our  dearly-be- 
loved uncle  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of 
Hertford,  Lord  Protector  of  the  realm, 
and  Governor  of  our  person,  whom  we 
hereby  create  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  ap- 
point to  be  Lieutenant-General  of  all  our 
armies  both  by  land  and  sea.  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 
and  Governor  of  the  Isles  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey." 

^^  Most  humbly  do  I  thank  your  majes- 


ty,'* said  the  newly-made  Duke,  bending 
the  knee  before  his  royal  nephew,  while 
the  chamber  rang  with  acclamations. 

"Arise,  jour  grace,"  said  Edward. 
"  We  can  not  linger  in  a  task  so  agreea- 
ble to  us.  My  Lord  of  Essex,"  he  addetl 
to  that  nobleman,  "  you  are  created  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton — my  Lord  Lisle, 
you  are  now  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  the 
office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain — Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  you  are  hen<c- 
forth  Earl  of  Southampton — Sir  Richard 
Rich,  you  are  made  Lord  Rich  —  Sir 
William  Willoughby,  you  are  Baron  Wil- 
loughby  of  Paniam— ^ir  Edmund  Shef- 
field, you  are  Baron  Sheffield  ot  Button- 
wick — and  you,  our  entirely  beloved  uncle 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  are  created  Baron 
Seymour  of  Sudley,  with  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  To 
these  titles  it  is  our  design  to  add  ample 
revenues,  to  accrue  from  sources  which  we 
shall  hereafter  point  out,  so  that  the  hon- 
ors bestowed  by  our  much  lamented  father 
upon  his  faithful  servants  may  not  be  bar- 
ren honors." 

At  the  close  of  this  gracious  address, 
which  was  delivered  with  great  dignity, 
another  burst  of  approbation  rose  from 
the  assemblage.  One  afler  the  other  the 
newly-created  peers,  and  those  who  ha<l 
gained  additional  rank,  then  bent  the 
knee  before  the  throne,  and  thanked  the 
young  monarch  for  his  goodness  toward 
them.  As  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley  knelt 
to  his  royal  nephew,  Edward  said  to  him : 
"  Are  you  content,  gentle  uncle  ?" 

"  I  am  honored  more  than  I  deserve, 
sire,"  replied  Seymour ;  "  but  I  should 
have  been  better  pleased  with  some  office 
which  would  have  enabled  me  more  com- 
pletely to  manifest  my  attachment  and 
devotion  to  you." 

"  Such  as  the  governorship  of  our  per- 
son during  our  nonage  ?"  observed  Ed- 
ward, with  a  smile.  "Perhaps  we  may 
induce  our  elder  uncle  to  resign  the  post 
to  you.  What  says  your  highness  ?"  he 
added  to  the  Lord  Protector.  "Shall  not 
Lord  Seymour  be  our  governor  ?" 

"  It  grieves  me  that  I  can  not  comply 
with  your  Majesty's  request,"  replied 
Somerset. 

"  Wherefore  not,  good  uncle  ?"  rejoin- 
ed the  King.  "  Methinks  we  have  show- 
ered favors  enow  upon  your  head  to  mer- 
it some  slight  return.  Be  good  natured, 
we  pray  you,  and  concede  the  matter." 

"  I  can  not  resign  an  office  conferred 
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upon  me  by  the  council,  even  if  I  chose 
to  do  so,"  observed  Somerset. 

*•  Say  frankly  you  do  not  choose,  broth- 
er," cried  Seymour  impatiently. 

"Frankly,  then,  I  do  not," rejoined  the 
Duke.  "  Were  I  even  called  upon  to  re- 
sign, I  should  protest  against  your  ap- 
pointment, for  I  do  not  deem  you  a  fit- 
ting person  to  have  charge  of  his  Majes- 
ty." 

"Enough,  your  highness,"  interposed 
Edward.  '*  We  will  not  pursue  this  mat- 
ter further.  A  time  will  come  when  we 
can  choose  for  ourselves  those  we  would 
have  for  directors  and  advisci*s.  Mean- 
time, we  submit  to  the  will  of  the  coun- 
cil." 

"The  coxmcil  will  soon  have  but  little 
authority,"  muttered  Seymour.  "  Unless 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  it  will  speedily  be 
bereft  of  all  power." 

Meanwhile,  the  greater  part  of  the  as 
semblage  had  departed,  the  members 
only  of  the  two  councils  being  left.  The 
doors  were  then  closed,  upon  which  the 
Lord  Protector  thus  spoke :  "  Before  we 
separate,  my  lords,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  point  out  to  you  a  difficulty  in 
which  I  am  placed,  and  to  ask  your  aid  to 
remedy  it.  Doubts  have  been  expressed 
whether  you,  as  the  council,  have  power 
to  appoint  a  Protector ;  and  the  ambassa- 
dors of  France  and  Germany  have  declar- 
ed to  me  in  private  that  they  could  not 
treat  with  me  while  there  was  any  chance 
of  my  authority  being  disputed.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  and  make  matters 
sure,  I  now  demand  lettei-s-patent  from 
his  majesty  under  the  great  seal,  confirm- 
ing my  authority  as  Protector  of  the 
Realm,  and  Governor  of  the  royal  per- 
son." 

Several  of  the  council  immediately  ex- 
pressed their  assent  to  the  request,  but 
the  newly-made  Earl  of  Southampton  rose 
to  oppose  it. 

"  What  further  authority  does  your 
liighness  require  ?"  he  said.  "  Methinks 
you  have  enough  already." 

"  I  have  explained  that  there  is  much 
inconvenience  attendant  upon  mine  office 
as  at  present  constituted,"  observed  Som- 
erset. '*  Its  origin  has  been  questioned, 
as  I  have  told  you,  and  this  should  not 
be  —  nay,  it  must  not  be.  Unless  I  can 
treat  independently  with  foreign  powers, 
I  am  nothing.  By  his  letters-patent,  as  I 
propose,  his  majesty  will  give  me  authoi'i- 
ty  to  act  according  to  my  judgment  and 


discretion  for  the  welfare  and  advantage 
of  his  person  and  dominions." 

*'  In  other  words,  he  will  make  himself 
King  in  your  stead,"  whispered  Seymour 
to  Jfidward.  *'Do  notgmnt  these  letters- 
patent." 

"  But  the  measures  you  propose  will  de- 
prive the  council  of  all  control,"  pursued 
Southampton.  "We  may  not  approve 
your  acts.  I  am  for  no  further  change. 
We  have  made  too  much  concession  al- 
ready." 

"  It  was  found  impracticable  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  goverment  during 
his  majesty's  minority  without  a  head," 
observed  Sir  William  Paget,  "  and  there- 
fore the  Lord  Protector  was  appointed. 
But  the  office  will  be  ineffectual  if  not 
clothed  with  sufficient  power." 

"  These  are  my  own  arguments  against 
the  appointment,"  cried  Southampton. 
"The  Lord  Protector  shall  not  be  our 
master.  According  to  this  scheme,  he 
might  annul  all  our  acts,  appoint  his  own 
council,  set  aside  the  late  King^s  will,  and 
assume  almost  regal  power  himself." 

"  Hold,  my  lord  ;  you  go  too  far,"  cried 
Northampton.  "  Recollect  in  whose  pres- 
ence you  stand." 

"  It  appears  to  me,  my  lords,"  remark- 
ed the  Earl  of  Warwick,  "  that  we  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  I  am  not  for 
abridging  our  powers,  or  for  transfemng 
them  to  the  Lord  Protector.  But  we 
must  either  enable  him  to  act,  or  abolish 
the  office." 

"You  have  put  the  matter  rightly,-' 
said  Lord  Rich.  "  The  present  discussion 
is  a  clear  proof  that  there  will  be  little 
unanimity  amongst  us.  I  would  therefore 
beseech  his  majesty's  gracious  compliance 
with  the  Lord  Protector's  request." 

"  I  add  my  voice  to  youre,"  said  Lord 
Northampton.' 

"  And  so  do  we,"  cried  several  others, 

"  What  says  his  grace  of  Canterbury  ?" 
demanded  the  King. 

"I  meddle  not  with  secular  matter?," 
replied  the  primate ;  "  but  it  seems  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  objections  to  the 
additional  power  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  Lord  Protector  are  ill-grounded,  and 
that  your  majesty  will  do  well  to  accede 
to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  council." 

"There  is  only  one  dissentient  voice, 
that  of  Lord  Southampton  hiraselfi"  ob- 
served Sir  William  Paget.     "But  I  trust 
I  he  will  withdraw  his  opposition.' 
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"  Never !"  cried  Soathampton.  "  I  fore- 
saw this  danger  from  the  tirst,  and  was 
therefore  averse  to  the  appointment. 
Such  an  extension  of  power  is  not  only 
pernicioas  in  itself,  but  in  express  viola- 
tion of  the  late  King's  will.  I  implore 
bis  majesty  to  hesitate  ere  yielding  com- 
pliance with  the  snggesiion." 

^'  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  looked  upon 
as  the  head  of  the  Romish  party,"  ob- 
served Cranmer,  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
King.  "He  evidently  fears  that  the 
Lord  Protector  will  nse  the  additional 
power  he  may  acquire  in  the  repression 
of  Papacy.  Your  majesty  will  do  well 
not  to  listen  to  him." 

"  We  thank  your  grace  for  the  hint," 
rejoiued  Edward.  "Your  highness  shall 
^lave  the  letters-patent,"  he  added  to  the 
Lord  Protector.  "  Let  them  be  prepared 
without  delay,"  he  continued  to  Paget. 

Soon  after  this  the  council  broke  up, 
and  as  the  Lord  Protector  departed  with 
his  royal  nephew,  he  cast  a  triumphant 
glance  at  bis  discomfited  adversary,  who 
replied  by  a  look  full  of  scorn  and  defi- 
ance. 

"That  man  must  be  removed  —  and 
quickly,"  thought  Somerset.  "He  is 
dangerous." 

On  his  return  to  the  palace,  the  King 
was  attended  by  Lord  Seymour,  whom 
he  held  in  converse,  so  as  to  keep  him  by 
)iis  side,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  who  was  obliged  to  fol- 
low with  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

As  they  were  proceeding  in  this  man- 
ner, Edward  remarked,  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly :  "  Have  you  any  thought  of  marriage, 
gentle  uncle  ?" 

"  If  I  might  venture  so  to  reply,  I  would 
inquire  wby  your  majesty  puts  the  ques- 
tion ?'» rejoined  Seymour,  surprised. 

"  You  are  reluctant  to  speak  out,  gen- 
tle uncle,  and  perhaps  fear  my  displeasure. 
But  you  are  needlessly  alarmed.  Let  me 
ask  you  another  question.  Do  you  think 
it  likely  our  mother,  the  Queen-dowager, 
will  marry  again  ?" 

"In  sooth,  I  can  not  say,  my  liege. 
Not  as  yet,  I  should  suppose." 

"Ko,  not  as  yet — but  hereafler.  If 
she  should — ^I  say  if  she  should — it  would 
not  surprise  me  if  her  choice  were  to  flill 
on  you." 

"On  me,  sire!"  exclaimed  Seymour, 
affecting  astonishment. 

"  Ay,  on  you,  gentle  uncle.  Nay,  you 
need  affect  not  mystery  with  me.    I  am  in 


possession  of  your  secret.  Rest  easy.  If 
such  a  marriage  were  contemplated,  I 
should  not  object  to  it." 

"  What  is  this  I  hear  ?"  cried  the  Lord 
Protector,  who  had  overheard  what  was 
said.  "  Have  you  dared  to  raise  your 
eyes  to  the  Queen-dowager?"  he  added 
to  his  brother. 

"By  what  right  does  your  highness 
put  the  question  to  me  ?"  demanded  Sey- 
mour haughtily. 

"  By  every  right,"  rejoined  Somerset 
furiously.  "If  the  notion  has  been  en- 
tertained, it  must  be  abandoned.  Such  a 
marriage  never  can  take  place." 

"  Wherefore  not?"  demanded  Edward 
sharply. 

"  For  many  reasons,  which  it  is  needless 
now  to  explain  to  your  majesty,"  rejoined 
Somerset.  "  But  to  make  an  end  of  the 
matter,  I  forbid  it,  peremptorily  forbid  it." 

"It  will  require  more  than  your  pro- 
hihition  to  hinder  it,  should  it  be  in  con- 
templation," rejoined  Seymour. 

"Beware,  lest  pride  and  presumption 
work  your  ruin !"  cried  Somerset,  foaming 
with  rage. 

"Take  back  the  warning,"  rejoined 
Seymour,  with  equal  fierceness.  "You 
have  more  need  of  it  than  I." 

"My  inadventence  has  caused  this," 
cried  Edward,  much  pained  by  the  quar- 
rel. "But  it  must  proceed  no  further. 
Not  another  word,  I  charge  your  grace, 
on  your  allegiance,"  he  added  to  the 
Lord  Protector. 

And  still  keeping  his  favorite  uncle  be- 
side him,  he  proceeded  to  the  palace. 


IV. 


HOW  LOHD  8KT1I0UB  Or  SUDUnr  WAS  CLAXDE8TINn.T  MARBIXD  TO 
QUUtX  CATBBKUTB  PARI,  IK  BADTT  PKTtB*S  CHAPKL  »  THS 
TOWIR. 

On  quitting  the  King,  Lord  Seymour 
proceeaed  to  the  Wardrobe  Tower,  where 
he  found  his  esquire  awaiting  him.  Ugo 
began  to  express  his  delight  at  his  patron^s 
elevation,  when  Seymour  cut  him  short 
impatiently,  exclaiming : 

"  Basta !  TJgo.  Reserve  thy  congratu- 
lations for  another  opportunity.  I  have 
got  the  title  I  coveted  and  the  ofilce.  I 
am  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England-  — ^" 

"  And  therefore  in  possession  of  an  of- 
fice of  the  highest  honor  and  emolument, 
monsignore,"  interrupted  Ugo,  bowing. 

"  I  will  not  gainsay  it.  My  importance 
is  doubtless  increased,  but  I  am  likely  to 
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lose  the  pnze  I  thought  secure.  The 
Lord  Protector  has  found  out  that  I  as- 
pire to  the  hand  of  the  Queen-dowager, 
and  will  use  all  his  power  to  prevent  the 
marriage."  And  he  proceeded  to  detail 
the  quarrel  that  had  just  occurred  between 
himself  and  his  brother  in  the  King's 
presence.  "His  majesty  good-naturedly 
endeavored  to  patch  up  the  dispute,"  he 
continued ;  "  but  I  know  Somcraet  will 
not  forgive  me,  and  will  do  his  utmost  to 
thwart  my  project.  It  is  well  he  made 
not  this  discovery  sooner,"  he  added,  with 
a  laugh,  "  or  I  should  not  have  been  in 
the  list  of  those  who  have  this  day  gained 
a  peerage.  Thus  much  I  have  secured,  at 
all  events." 

"  And  believe  me  it  is  no  slight  matter, 
my  lord.  Have  you  any  reason  to  fear 
the  consequences  of  a  secret  marriage 
with  the  Queen  ?" 

"  Once  wedded  to  her  majesty,  I  should 
fear  nothing — not  even  my  omnipotent 
and  vindictive  brother,  who  is  taking 
steps  to  clothe  himself  with  regal  power. 
I  do  not  fear  him  as  it  is — but  he  may 
thwart  ray  schemes.  Thy  hint  is  a  good 
one,  Ugo— the  marriage  must  be  secret." 

"  Speedy  as  well  as  secret,  monsignore. 
Tlie  sooner  it  takes  place  the  better. 
You  have  other  enemies  besides  the  Lord 
Protector,  who  will  work  against  you. 
Have  you  influence  sufficient  with  the 
Queen,  think  you,  to  prevail  upon  her  to 
consent  to  such  a  step?" 

"  Methinks  I  have,"  rejoined  Seymour. 
"  But  I  will  put  her  to  the  proof — and 
that  right  speedily.  She  has  agreed  to 
grant  me  an  interview  this  very  morning, 
and  if  my  reception  be  favorable,  I  will 
urge  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  course 
thou  hast  suggested,  backing  my  suit  with 
all  the  arguments  in  my  power." 

"Per  dio!  it  would  be  vexatious  to 
lose  so  rich  a  prize.  Not  only  does  her 
majesty  commend  herself  to  your  lordship 
by  her  beauty,  her  exalted  rank,  and  her 
many  noble  qualities,  but  also  by  her  rich 
dower  and  her  store  of  jewels.  As  to 
the  latter,  I  myself  can  speak,  for  I  have 
seen  the  inventory — such  balaces  of  eme- 
I'alds  and  rubies — such  flowers  and  crosses 
of  diamonds  —  such  chains  of  gold  and 
brooches — such  tablets  of  gold  and  gir- 
dles— such  rings,  bracelets,  and  carcanets 
—  enough  to  make  one's  month  water. 
'Twoujd  be  a  pity,  I  repeat,  to  lose  a 
queen  with  such  a  dower,  and  such 
jewels." 


"  She  must  not  be  lost !  I  will  about 
the  affair  at  once.  Thon  shalt  aid  me  to 
make  a  slight  change  in  my  attire — ^for  I 
would  produce  the  best  possible  impres- 
sion upon  her  majesty — and  I  will  then 
ascertain  my  fate.  Who  knows?  The 
marriage  may  take  place  sooner  than  we 
anticipate." 

"  Were  it  to  take  place  this  very  day  it 
would  not  be  too  soon,  monsignore." 

Seymour  laughed,  but  made  no  reply. 
Having  completed  his  toilette  to  his  sati^- 
faction,  be  repaired  to  the  Qnccn-dowa- 
ger's  apartments.  He  was  detained  for  a 
short  time  in  the  ante-chamber,  but  when 
admitted  into  the  inner  room  by  a  gentle- 
man usher,  he  found  Catherine  alone. 
She  was  attired  in  black  velvet,  which  set 
ofl*  her  superb  person  and  fair  complexiou 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  wore  a 
diamond-shaped  head-dress,  richly  orna- 
mented with  pearls,  with  a  carcanot  round 
her  throat.  Kever  had  she  looked  more 
captivating. 

Seymour's  reception  was  quite  as  favoi- 
able  as  he  had  expected  —  far  more  so 
than  he  merited.  But  Catherine,  though 
strong-minded,  was  but  a  woman.  She 
listened  to  his  protestations  of  repentance, 
his  vows,  his  professions  of  unalterablo 
fidelity  —  and  forgave  him.  Nay  more, 
when  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a  clandes- 
tine union,  she  seemed  halfdisposed  to 
assent  to  it.  Emboldened  by  his  success, 
Seymour  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  immediate  issue  suggested  by  his  C4 
quire. 

"  Why  should  our  happiness  be  longer 
delayed  ?"  he  urged.  "  Why  should  nov 
our  marriage  take  place  this  very  night — 
here  in  the  Tower — in  Saint  Peter's  Cha- 
pel ?" 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Catherine. 

"  Nay,  the  thing  is  quite  possible,  and 
only  wants  your  consent  to  its  fulfillmeut. 
The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  will  unite  us. 
We  shall  then  be  secure  against  all  dan- 
ger, and  may  defy  our  enemies." 

"  But  this  is  too  sudden,  Seymour.  I 
can  not  prepare  myself  in  so  short  a 
time." 

"  'So  preparation  is  needed,"  he  cried. 
"Decision  only  is  required,  and  you  have 
decided  in  my  favor,  that  I  feel,  my 
queen  I"  And  throwing  himself  at  her 
feet,  he  pressed  her  hand  passionately  to 
his  lips.  "  Why  should  we  trust  to  the 
future  when  the  present  is  ours  ?"  be  con- 
tinued  fervently.    "To-morrow,  unfore- 
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seen  obstacles  and  difficulties  may  arise. 
Let  us  seize  upon  happiness  while  it  is  yet 
within  reach." 

"  It  is  very  hasty !"  murmured  Cathe- 
rine, but  in  a  tone  that  showed  she  meant 
to  }deld. 

^^It  seems  so;  but  since  we  can  not 
control  circumstances,  we  must  bend  to 
them.  Tonight  I  let  it  be  to-night,  Ca- 
therine I" 

The  Queen  consented.  Her  judgment 
was  not  blinded.  She  knew  the  impru- 
dence of  the  step  she  was  about  to  take. 
She  knew  the  character  of  the  man  who 
sought  her  hand.  Yet  she  agreed  to  a 
sudden  and  secret  mamage  with  him. 
Her  love  overmastered  her  discretion. 
Some  excuse  may  be  found  for  her  in  the 
resistless  manner  and  extraordinary  per- 
sonal attractions  of  her  suitor.  Few  of 
her  sex  would  have  come  off  scathless 
from  the  ordeal  to  which  she '  was  sub- 
jected. Seymour  seemed  created  to  be- 
guile, and  on  this  occasion  his  power  of 
iascination  certainly  did  not  deseit  him. 
As  he  arose  from  his  kneeling  posture, 
with  a  countenance  flushed  with  triumph, 
he  looked  so  superbly  handsome  that  it 
was  impossible  to  regard  him  without  ad- 
miration. 

"Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  have  done 
wrong  in  thus  yielding  1"  cried  Catherine. 
"  My  heart  fails  me,  yet  I  must  go  on.  I 
trust  all  my  happiness  to  you,  Seymour. 
Do  not  again  deceive  me  !" 

"Have  no  misgiving,  Catherine,"  he 
rejoined.  "My  life  shall  be  devoted  to 
you.*» 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Catherine 
should  attend  vespers  in  Saint  Peter's 
Chapel  that  evening.  She  was  to  be  ac- 
companied by  Lady  Herbert,  Seymour's 
sister,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  devoted 
to  her  brother,  and  on  whom  entire  re- 
liance could  be  placed.  Seymour  also 
would  be  in  the  chapel  with  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  on  whose  aid  he  could  count, 
and  Ugo  Harrmgton.  When  vespers 
were  over,  and  the  chapel  cleared,  the 
doors  could  be  locked,  and  the  marriage 
securely  accomplished.  No  difficulty  was 
Apprehended  in  regard  to  the  chaplain. 
Seymour  undertook  to  secure  his  services 
on  the  occasion,  and  subsequent  silence 
80  long  as  secresy  was  required-  This 
arrangement  being  assented  to  by  the 
Queen,  with  fresh  protestations  of  devo- 
tion Seymour  took  his  departure,  greatly 
elated  by  his  success. 


But  his  exultation  was  quickly  dashed. 
While  traversing  a  corridor  on  his  way  to 
the  Wardrobe  Tower,  ho  unexpectedly 
encountered  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The 
Princess  was  attended  by  her  governess 
and  Sir  John  Gage,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
quitting  the  Tower,  an  escort  being  in 
readiness  for  her  without.  Up  to  this 
moment  she  had  looked  pxceedingly  pale, 
but  her  cheek  flushed  as  she  met  Sey- 
mour's gaze.  But  she  gave  no  other  sign 
of  emotion.  Coldly  returning  his  profound 
salutation,  she  passed  proudly  on,  without 
a  word. 

^  I  would  I  had  not  beheld  her  at  this 
moment.  The  sight  of  her  shakes  my 
purpose,"  he  exclaimed,  gazing  after  her. 
"  'Tis  strange  how  she  still  clings  to  my 
heart.  But  I  must  have  done  with  this 
folly.     'Tis  idle  to  think  of  her  more." 

And  he  went  on,  but  Elizabeth's  image 
haunted  him  still. 

That  evening,  however,  the  man*iage 
took  place  in  the  manner  arranged ;  the 
chaplain's  connivance  and  services  being 
secured  by  Ugo.  The  Queen  and  Lady 
Herbert  were  in  Saint  Peter's  Chapel ;  so 
also  was  Seymour,  with  his  esquire  and 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset. 

When  ail  fear  of  intrusion  or  interrup- 
tion was  over,  the  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed, and  the  widow  of  Henry  VIH.  became 
the  spouse  of  the  new-made  Lord  Sey- 
mour of  Sudley. 

Close  beside  the  altar  where  they  were 
wedded  were  laid  two  of  Henry's  slaugh- 
tered queens — Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine 
Howard.  Little  did  Seymour  dream  at 
that  hour  that  at  no  distant  day  he  would 
have  a  place  beside  them.  Little  did  he 
dream,  as  he  uttered  his  vows  at  the  altar 
— ^vows  so  ill  kept ! — ^that  he  stood  within 
a  few  paces  of  his  own  grave. 


V. 


HOW  SIXG  EDWARD  BODE  FROM  THE   TOWEB  TO  THE  PALACE  OF 

WHITBKAXX. 

Appointed  for  Shrove  Sunday,  1647, 
Edward's  coronation  was  to  be  celebrated 
with  great  pomp ;  but  divers  old  observ- 
ances and  formalities  were  to  be  disconti- 
nued, lest,  as  declared  by  the  order  of  the 
council,  ''  the  tedious  length  of  the  same 
should  weary,  and  be  perad venture  hurt- 
some  to  the  King's  majesty,  being  yet  of 
tender  age.  And  also  for  that  many  points 
of  the  same  are  such  as  by  the  laws  of  the 
realm  at  this  present  are  not  allowable." 
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These  alterations  and  omissions,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  Papal  supremacy,  \vere  pro- 
))Osed  by  Cranmer,and  vehemently  object- 
ed to  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Tunstall,  Bi- 
shop of  Durham,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
St,  John,  and  other  adherents  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  the  Council,  but  after  much 
deliberation  and  discussion,  were  even- 
tually agreed  upon.  Several  changes,  in- 
deed, were  indispensable,  since  Edward 
was  the  first  monarch  who  had  assumed 
the  crown  subsequent  to  the  throwing  off 
of  the  Pope's  authority. 

Unusual  interest  attached  to  the  cere- 
mony, owing  to  Edward's  extreme  youth, 
coupled  with  the  circumstance  of  his  be- 
ing the  first  Protestant  monarch  who  had 
assumed  the  crown.  The  latter  circum- 
stance led  to  much  discussion  with  those 
of  the  opposite  faith,  and  the  proposed 
iimovations  were  warmly  discussed,  but 
however  divided  the  two  sects  might  be 
on  points  of  doctrine,  each  looked  forward 
with  interest  to  the  young  monarch's  co- 
ronation, and  both  were  disposed  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  auspicious  event. 

In  order  that  the  new  reign  might  be 
marked  by  clemency,  a  general  pardon 
was  proclaimed,  from  which,  however, two 
distinguished  persons  were  excepted  — 
namely,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Cardinal 
Pole ;  with  some  others  of  less  note,  as 
Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
Thomas  Pate,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 
with  two  gentlemen  named  Fortescue  and 
Throckmorton,  all  of  whom  had  been  at- 
tainted of  treason  in  the  late  reign.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  Lord  Protector 
feared  to  liberate  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  that  Cranmer  had  an  equal  dread  of 
Pole. 

Edward  having  announced  his  intention 
of  proceeding  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall 
on  the  day  before  his  coronation,  great 
preparations  were  made  by  the  citizens  to 
give  effect  to  his  progress.  Luckily,  the 
weather  was  propitious.  The  day  was 
kept  as  a  general  holiday,  and  was  usher- 
ed in  by  the  joyous  pealing  of  church 
bells,  and  by  the  discharge  of  cannon. 

At  the  Tower  the  note  of  preparation 
was  sounded  betimes,  and  the  guard  of 
honor,  wiih  the  archers  and  arquebusiers, 
appointed  to  attend  the  King,  were  drawn 
up  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  palace. 
Amongst  the  first  to  depart  was  Queen 
Catherine,  who,  with  her  ladies,  was  con- 
veyed by  water  to  Whitehall.  The  Duch- 
ess of  Somerset,  the  Marchioness  of  Dor- 


set, and  others,  followed   in  the  same 
manner. 

Precisely  at  noon  Edward  set  forth. 
Cannon  were  fired  from  the  summit  of 
the  White  Tower  as  he  issued  from  the 
portals  of  the  palace  and  mounted  his 
milk-white  palfrey,  which  was  superbly 
caparisoned  with  damask  gold  deeply 
purfied  with  ermine.  His  own  attire  was 
of  corresponding  magnificence,  for  having 
laid  aside  his  mourning,  he  now  wore  a 
robe  of  crimson  velvet  trimmed  with  er- 
mine, a  jerkin  of  raised  gold,  with  a  pla- 
card studded  with  diamonds,  emeralds, 
rubies,  and  pearls,  and  a  gold  chnin,  simi- 
larly ornamented,  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
ders. His  hat,  with  a  white  feather  in  it, 
was  looped  with  diamonds.  Additional 
effect  was  given  to  the  splendor  of  bis  ap- 
pearance by  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold, 
which  was  borne  above  him  by  four  barona 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  appareled  in  scarlet. 

An  advanced  guard  having  set  forward 
to  clear  the  way,  the  royal  cavalcade  was 
put  in  motion.  At  its  head  rode  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  habited  in  gold  tissue, 
embroidered  with  roses,  with  the  collar 
of  the  Garter  round  his  neck.  The  trap- 
pings of  his  steed  were  of  en m son  vel- 
vet, worked  with  bullion  gold,  curiously 
wrought.  The  Duke  was  followed  by 
nine  children  of  honor,  appareled  in  blue 
velvety  powdered  with  flenns-de-lys  of 
gold,  and  having  chains  of  gold  round 
their  necks.  Their  horses  were  richly 
trapped,  and  on  each  was  displayed  one 
of  the  King's  titles,  as  France,  Gascoigne, 
Guienne,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, and  Ireland. 

Then  came  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  spe- 
cially appointed  for  the  occasion  Constaole 
of  England,  bearing  the  sword.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  trreat  courser,  richly  trap- 
ped and  embroidered.  On  his  right,  but 
a  little  beliind  him,  rode  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, now  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  like- 
wise very  TTignificently  attired ;  and  on 
the  left  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, but  now  temporarily  filling  the 
post  of  Earl  Marshal,  as  deputy  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset. 

Next  came  the  King  on  his  palfrey, 
with  the  canopy  of  state  borne  over  his 
head  as  already  described. 

After  his  majesty  rode  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  Master  of  the  Horse,  richly  «r- 
rayed  in  tissue  of  gold,  and  leading  the 
King's  spare  charger,  barded  and  sumptu- 
ously trapped. 
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Then  canie  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
Lord  Sojmctar  of  Sudley,  resplendenU  in 
clot'n  of  gold,  velvet  and  getns,  his  char- 
ger trapped  in  barning  silver,  drawii  over 
wiih  cords  of  green  silk  and  gold,  and 
*  fringed  with  gold.  Beyond  all  question 
the  most  splendid-looking  personage  in 
the  procession,  Lord  Seymour  attracted 
universal  attention. 

Theft  followed  a  long  army  of  nobles, 
knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen,  all  well 
mouoted,  and  richly  appareled  in  cloth 
of  gold,  cloth  of  silver,  tinsel,  and  embroi- 
dered velvet.  A  company  of  halberdiers 
formed  the  rear -guard.  With  these 
marched  the  three  gigantic  warders. 

To  his  infinite  delight,  Xit  was  permit- 
ted to  accompany  the  procession.  He 
was  provided  with  a  pony  about  the  size 
of  Pacolet's  horse,  which  had  occasioned 
him  such  dire  mischance.  Trapped  like  a 
larger  steed,  this  spirited  little  animal  ex- 
actly suited  his  rider,  being  full  of  tricks 
and  mischie£  Xit  rode  with  the  pursui- 
vants, whose  duty  it  w^as  to  keep  order  in 
the  procession,  attending  them  whitherso- 
ever they  went,  and  causing  much  amuse- 
ment by  his  assumption  of  authority. 

A  brief  halt  was  made  by  the  young 
monarch  at  the  ^ate  of  the  By-ward 
Tower,  where  he  addressed  a  few  gracious 
words  to  Sir  John  Gage,  Sir  John  Mark- 
ham,  the  gentleman  porter,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  fortress,  who  were  there  drawn 
up. 

"We  thank  you  heartily,  our  trusty 
Constable,"  he  said,  "and  you,  our  wor- 
thy Lieutenant,  and  you,  too,  gentlemen, 
for  the  care  ye  have  taken  of  us  during 
our  sojourn  at  the  Tower.  We  will  not 
say  farewell  to  you,  Sir  John  Gage,  since 
we  shall  have  you  with  us  at  Whitehall. 
But  to  you.  Sir  John  Markham,  and  you, 
gentlemen,  we  must  bid  adieu  for  a  while, 
committing  our  fortress  to  your  custody." 

Bending  gracefully  in  return  for  the 
salutations  addressed  him,  he  then  moved 
on,  while  Sir  John  Gage,  mounting  a  rich- 
ly trapped  charger,  which  was  held  in 
readiness  for  him  by  an  esquire,  took  his 
place  in  the  procession  by  the  side  of  Lord 
Seymour. 

While  glancing  round  at  the  burly  yeo- 
men of  the  guard  stationed  near  the 
barbican,  Edward  remarked  amidst  the 
throng  the  repulsive  and  ill-omened  coun- 
tenance of  Mauger,  and  with  an  iiTcpres- 
sible  thrill  of  horror  instantly  averted  his 
gaze.    So  perceptible  was  the  movement, 


and  so  obvious  the  cause  of  it,  that  some 
of  the  yeomen  laughed,  and  one  of  them 
observed  to  the  executioner:  "His  ma- 
jesty likes  not  thy  looks,  gossip." 

"  I  can  not  help  it,"  rejoined  Mauger 
gruffly,  "  I  can  not  amend  my  visage  to 
please  him.  But  though  he  turas  away 
from  me  now  in  disgust^  he  will  lack  my 
aid  heieafter.  Two  of  the  proudest  of 
those  who  have  just  gone  by  shall  mount 
Tower-hill  one  ol  these  days  in,  very  differ- 
ent guise  from  that  in  which  they  are  pro- 
ceeding thither  now." 

"  Have  done  with  thy  croaking,  thou 
bird  of  ill  omen!"  exclaimed  the  yeoman, 
shuddering  at  his  words. 

"There  goes  a  third  I"  cried  Mauger, 
without  heeding  the  remark. 

"  Why,  that  is  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  his  majesty^s  favorite  uncle," 
observed  his  companion. 

"  What  of  that  ?•  rejoined  Mauger, 
with  a  grim  look.  "  Greater  than  he  have 
died  by  the  ax.  I  tell  thee  it  is  his  des- 
tiny to  perish  on  Tower-hill.  If  thou  liv'st 
long  enough,  thou  wilt  find  my  prediction 
venfied." 

Disturbed  by  no  dread  of  the  ihture, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  high  and  am- 
bitious hopes.  Lord  Seymour  rode  on  by 
the  side  of  the  Constable,  his  gay  looks, 
afEable  manner,  and  splendid  attire,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  grave  deport- 
ment and  stem  countenance  of  the  latter. 

Cannon  thundered  from  the  battlements 
of  the  fortress,  and  from  the  great  ships 
moored  in  the  river,  as  the  King  issued 
from  the  outer  gate,  and  deafening  cheers 
arose  from  the  crowd  assembled  to  see 
him  pass  by.  All  the  streets  through 
which  thb  royal  procession  had  to  wend 
its  way  were  railed  to  keep  off  the  multi- 
tude, and  graveled  to  prevent  the  horses 
from  slipping.  Barriers,  also,  w^ere  erect- 
ed at  certain  points. 

Shaping  its  course  along  Tower  street, 
the  cavalcade  struck  off  on  the  right  into 
Gracechurch  street,  and  passing  through 
Lombard  street,  reached  Comhill.  As 
upon  the  occasion  of  Edward's  first  en- 
trance to  the  city,  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
were  hung  with  tapestry  and  rich  stuffs. 
In  Lombard  street  especially,  wliich  was 
almost  entirely  inhabited  by  wealthy  gold- 
smiths, there  was  a  magnificent  display 
of  clotJis  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  tissues. 

Stages  were  erected  for  the  different 
city  companies,  on  which  stood  the  war- 
dens and  their  assistants  in  their  gowns 
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and  liVeriea.  Most  of  the  companies  had 
minstrels  with  them,  but  the  best  display 
was  made  by  the  Goldsmiths,  who  had  a 
bevy  of  beautiful  young  maidens,  dressed 
in  white,  and  bearing  silver  branches  con- 
taining  burning  tapers,  ranged  in  front  of 
their  stage.  Moreover,  a  pageant  was 
exhibited  by  this  company  with  which 
the  young  monarch  appeared  greatly 
pleased. 

This  was  the  manner  of  it.  On  a  plat- 
form adjoining  the  stage  just  described, 
sat  Saint  Dunstan,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
company,  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  white 
lawn,  over  which  was  a  cope  of  bnght 
cloth  of  gold  hanging  to  the  ground. 
The  hoary  locks  of  i^is  saintly  figure 
were  crowned  with  a  golden  miter  set 
with  topazes,  rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts, 
and  sapphires.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a 
crosier  of  gold,  and  in  his  right  a  large 
I)air  of  goldsmith's  tongs,  likewise  of 
gold  Opposite  the  elevated  seat  occu- 
pied by  Saint  Dunstan  was  a  forge,  at 
which  a  workman  was  blowing  with  a 
huge  pair  of  bellows.  In  another  part 
artificers  were  beating  out  plate  with 
hammer  and  anvil;  while  a  third  party 
were  employed  in  forging  and  shaping 
vessels  ot  gold  and  silver.  At  the  back 
there  was  an  open  cupboard  filled  with 
glittering  cups  and  dishes,  and  near  it  a 
stand  piled  with  ingots  of  costly  metals. 
Then  thei-e  were  assayers,  finers,  and 
chasers ;  and  finally,  there  was  Beelzebub 
himself,  who,  after  playing  sundry  divert- 
ing tricks  with  the  artificers,  was  caught 
by  the  nose  by  Saint  Dunstan's  golden 
tongs,  and  held  captive  for  a  time,  roar- 
ing most  lustily  while  so  detained. 

iBut  this  was  not  the  only  pageant  pre- 

fared  for  the  young  King's  delectation, 
n  Cheapside,  not  far  from  the  Cross, 
where  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  with 
the  rest  of  the  civic  authorities  were  as- 
sembled to  give  expression  to  their  loyal- 
ty and  devotion,  was  exhibited  the  device 
of  a  golden  mountain,  with  a  tree  on  the 
summit  covered  with  fruit,  like  that 
grown,  as  poets  feign,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Hespendes.  On  Edward's  approach, 
this  golden  mount,  which  was  reared  on  a 
lofty  stage,  burst  open,  and  a  sylph-like 
figure  in  thin  gauzy  attire,  attended  by  a 
number  of  little  spiites,  fantastically  ar 
rayed,  issued  from  it.  Having  executed 
a  merry  dance  upon  the  stage,  these  elfs 
retired  with  their  queen,  and  the  moun- 
tain closed  upon  them. 


Other  devices  there  were,  very  gor- 
geous and  curious,  but  we  can  not  pause 
to  particularize  them.  The  populace  were 
in  high  good  humor,  largesse  being  liber- 
ally distributed  by  the  heralds;  while  all 
who  listed  could  drink  the  King's  health, 
for  the  conduits  ran  wine  instead  of  water. 
Cheers  of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind  at- 
tended the  youthful  monarch  during  his 
progress,  and  blessings  were  showered  on 
his  head. 

At  length  after  repeated  delays,  the 
cavalcade  approached  Saint  Paul's,  then  a 
noble  Gothic  pile,  with  which  the  modern 
cathedml  can  in  no  wise  be  compared. 
Independently  of  its  magnitude  and  beau- 
tVjthe  ancient  cathedral  possessed  at  this 
time  the  loftiest  steeple  in  Europe,  its 
hight  being  ^ve  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  while  the  spire  ii- 
seif,  which  was  of  wood,  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  subsequent  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  sprang  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  tower.  From  the 
summit  of  this  lofty  tower,  strains,  which 
might  well  be  termed  seraphic,  now  re 
sounded.  Thither  the  well-trained  choir 
of  the  cathedral  had  mounted,  and  pour- 
ing down  their  voices  on  the  assemblage 
beneath,  ravished  the  ears  of  all  who  lis- 
tened to  them. 

As  these  strains  ceased,  the  great  door 
of  the  cathedral  was  thrown  open,  allow- 
ing the  deep  diapasons  of  the  organ  to  be 
heard,  amid  which,  preceded  by  his  cross, 
came  forth  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  his 
miter  and  robes,  and  bearing  his  crosier. 
He  was  followed  by  the  dean,  canons,  and 
chaplains  in  their  copes  and  surplices,  and 
proceeded  to  cense  the  King. 

To  this  impressive  ceremony  succeeded 
an  exhibition  of  a  widely  different  charac- 
ter. We  omitted  to  mention  that  from 
the  battlements  of  the  great  tower  a  ca- 
ble had  been  drawn,  which  was  made  fast 
to  a  ring  fixed  in  the  masonry  of  the 
dean's  gate.  While  Edward,  who  had 
been  enchanted  by  the  almost  angelic  mu- 
sic he  had  heard,  was  looking  npward,  as 
if  in  expectation  of  further  melody  of  the 
same  nature,  he  perceived  a  man  step 
forth  upon  the  giddy  verge  of  the  tower 
battlements  with  a  small  silk  fiag  in  eith« 
er  hand,  which  he  waved  to  the  assemb- 
lage below.  The  appearance  of  this  per- 
sonage, who,  seen  from  that  great  higlrt, 
looked  like  one  of  the  grotesque  stone 
sculptures  of  the  edifice,  was  greeted  with 
loud  shouts  by  the  spectator. 
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At  this  juncture  Xit,  who  bad  contrived 
to  work  his  way  to  the  King,  called  out : 
*'  'TIS  Pacoiet,  sire.  I  know  him  even  at 
this  distance." 

Just  as  the  words  were  uttered,  the 
moantebank — ^for  it  was  he — threw  him- 
self with  his  breast   on  the   cable,  and 
stretching  out  his  hands,  which  still  grasp- 
ed the  flags,  shot  down  the  rope  with 
amazing  swiftness,  but  happily  reached 
the  ground  unhurt.    The  rapidity  of  Pao* 
olers  descent,  which  resembled  the  flight 
of  a  meteor,  took  away  the  breath  of  the 
spectators,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  safely 
landed  a  tremendous  shout  arose.    The 
applause  was  redoubled  as  the  monnte- 
hank,  nothing  daunted  by  his  perilous  ex- 
ploit, nimbly  reascended  the  cable,  and 
when  he  had  attained  a  sufficient  altitude 
for  his  purpose,  began  to  execute  various 
extraordinary  and  hazardous-looking  feats. 
Perhaps  no  one  of  the  thousand  specta- 
tors who  witnessed  it  was  more  delighted 
with    the    performance    than  Xit.      He 
screamed  like  a  child  with  delight ;  and 
his  satisfaction  was  completed,  when  he 
was  ordered  by  the  King  to  see  a  dozen 
marks  bestowed  upon  the  adventurous 
mountebank. 

Quitting  the  catliedral,  the  cavalcade 
then  went  on.  At  Ludg^te,  however,  an- 
other brief  stoppage  occurred,  for  here  a 
fresh  pageant  had  to  be  exhibited. 

From  this  part  of  the  old  city  walls  an 
admirable  view  was  commanded  of  the 
proce&sion  both  on  its  approach  from  Saint 
Paul's  and  durincr  its  descent  at  Lud(:rate- 
lull.  The  long  line  of  gorgeously  attired 
horsemen  could  be  seen  crossing  the  nar- 
row bridge  over  the  Fleet,  and  proceed- 
ing slowly  along  Fleet  street.  In  other 
respects,  however,  the  view  from  this 
point  was  exceedingly  striking.  As  the 
spectator  looked  eastward,  the  noble  ca- 
thedral in  all  its  grandeur  rose  before 
him.  Nearer,  at  the  foot  of  the  majestic 
pile,  was  Paul's  Cross,  where  homilies 
were  now  constantly  preached.  Turning 
in  the  opposite  direction,  after  surveying 
the  then  sharp  descent  of  Ludgate*hill, 
and  the  open  ground  watered  by  the 
Fleet,  he  could  plunge  his  gaze  through 
the  narrow  but  picturesque  streets  almost 
as  far  as  Temple  Bar. 

In  this  quarter  were  situated  some  of 
oldest  and  most  curious  habitations  in  the 
metropolis.    The  streets  were  narrow,  the 


houses  lolly,  with  high  roofs  and  quaintly 
carved  gables,  each  story  projecting  be- 
yond the  other,  so  that  the  occupants  of 
the  higher  rooms  could  almost  shake 
hands  with  their  opposite  neighbors  ;  but 
with  all  these  objections,  and  many  others 
that  might  be  raised  to  them,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  ancient  structures 
were  highly  picturesque  in  appearance, 
and  that  to  an  artist  the  London  of  the 
sixteenth  century  would  have  been  prefer- 
able to  the  London  of  our  own  era. 

Down  precipitous  Ludgate-hill,  wilh  its 
houses  climbing  to  the  skies  as  we  have 
described,  and  almost  meeting  above; 
across  Fleet  Bridge — the  space  on  either 
side  of  the  stream  being  thronged  by 
spectators — did  the  splendid  cavalcade 
move  on. 

Here,  again,  the  scene  was  striking  and 
picturesque,  and  immeasurably  in  favor 
of  old  London.  On  the  banks  of  Ihe 
Thames,  on  the  lefl,  stood  Baynard's  Cas- 
tle, a  vast  and  stern-looking  structure; 
further  on,  on  the  same  side,  was  the  an- 
cient palace  of  Biidowell.  On  the  right, 
amidst  a  host  of  quaint  old  buildings,  was 
the  large  and  gloomy  prison  which  took 
its  name  from  the  little  river  that  washed 
its  walls. 

At  Temple  Bar,  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  who  had  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession from  Cheapside,  took  their  leave, 
and  the  cavalcade  moved  at  a  somewhat 
quicker  pace  along  the  Strand. 

Here  fresh  crowds  welcomed  the  young 
monarch,  and  greetings  as  hearty  and  en- 
thusiastic as  those  be  had  received  in  the 
city  saluted  him.  Though  the  houses 
were  not  so  richly  set  forth  as  those  of 
the  wealthy  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  street, 
still  there  was  no  lack  of  decoration — and 
arras  and  painted  hangings  were  plentiful 
enough. 

Amid  cheers  and  blessings,  the  youno: 
King  reached  Charing-cros^  and  psdni 
through  the  beautiful  gate  of  Whitehall, 
then  but  recently  erected,  immediately 
afterward  dismounted  at  the  principal  en- 
trance of  the  palace. 

Somewhat  llitigued  by  his  ride,  which, 
owing  to  the  many  delays,  had  occupied 
nearly  four  hours,  and  anxious  to  reserve 
his  forces  for  the  morrow,  Edward  with- 
drew to  his  own  chamber,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear again  on  that  day. 
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VI. 


now  KIXO  BDWABO  YI.   WAS  CROWKED  IX  WE8TUIM8TBR  ABOBT. 

Within  the  ancient  abbey  of  Westmin- 
ster, wliere  his  sire  and  grandsire  had 
been  crowned,  and  where  so  many  of  his 
predecessors  had  been  consecrated  and 
anointed  kings,  all  needful  preparations 
were  made  for  the  youthful  Edward's 
coronation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  choir,  and  opposite 
the  ])igii  altar,  was  reared  a  lofty  stage, 
the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with  rich 
carpets,  and  the  sides  hung  with  cloth  of 
gold.  Two-and-twenty  broad  steps  led  to 
the  summit  of  this  stage  from  the  west, 
but  the  descent  to  the  altar  comprised 
little  more  than  half  that  number.  The 
altar  itself  made  a  magnificent  show, 
being  covered  with  vessels  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  having  a  gorgeous  valance 
decked  with  jewels.  The  ancient  tombs 
of  King  Sebert,  Aymer  de  Valence,  and 
Edmund  Grouchback,  were  shrouded  with 
curtains  of  golden  arras.  Many  other 
parts  of  the  choir  were  similarly  decorat- 
ed, as  were  the  noble  pillara  in  the  body 
of  the  edifice,  whicli  were  partially  cov- 
ered with  red  and  white  velvet,  and  hung 
with  banners  and  escutcheons. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  all  the 
approaches  to  the  abbey  were  throneed 
by  thousands  eager  to  gain  admission, 
and  before  eight  o'clock  eveiy  available 
position  in  the  vast  building,  not  reserved 
for  those  about  to  be  engaged  in  the  so- 
lemnity, was  occupied. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  sense  of  te- 
diousness  which  had  begun  to  afflict  the 
assemblage  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
appearance  of  the  choristers.  These  were 
attired  in  their  copes,  and  had  six  large 
silver  crosses  with  them.  Next  came 
forth  the  children  of  the  king's  chapel,  ar- 
rayed in  scarlet  with  surplices  and  copes. 
Then  appeared  the  chaplains  in  surplices 
and  gray  amices,  who  were  followed,  afler 
a  short  interval,  by  ten  bishops,  mitered, 
clothed  in  scarlet,  with  rochets  and  copes, 
and  each  carrying  a  crosier.  After  an- 
other short  pause,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury himself  appeared,  mitered  likewise, 
and  in  his  full  pontificals,  and  having  his 
crosses  borne  before  him. 

Apparently  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
great  interest  he  excited,  Cranmer  looked 
exceedingly  grave,  as  if  deeply  impressed 
with  the  solemn  nature  of  the  ceremony 
on  which  he  was  engaged. 


Having  foi*med  themselves  into  a  pt  o- 
cession,  the  various  ecclesiastics  marciu^l 
forth  from  the  great  door  opening  upon  the 
body  of  the  fane  for  the  purpose  of  con 
ducting  the  King  to  the  abbey.  From 
this  door  cloth  of  laye  was  laia  down  to 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  palace.  This 
privileged  path  was  railed,  and  lined  on 
either  side  by  ai'chers  and  halberdiers. 
Marshals,  standard-bearers,  and  other 
officers  were  ranged  at  short  distances 
from  each  other  along  the  lines 

The  spectacle  was  magnificent.  A 
bright,  sunshiny  morning  exhilarated  the 
vast  multitude  collected  around  the  abbev 
and  within  the  courts  of  the  palace,  and 
kept  them  all  in  good  humor.  >Iot  a  shi- 
gle  untoward  circumstance  occurred  to 
disturb  the  general  harmony. 

Meanwhile,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  the  prelates  and  their  train, 
had  entered  the  palace,  and  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  grand  portal,  the  steps  of 
which  were  lined  by  ushers  and  ofiicers 
of  the  royal  households 

At  length,  loud  flourishes  of  trumpets 
announced  the  King's  approach.  First 
came  forth  the  trumpeters  in  their  em- 
broidered coats,  having  their  clarions 
adorned  with  silken  pennons.  Next  fol 
lowed  the  heralds  in  their  coats  of  arm^. 
Then  came  the  pursuivants  with  their 
maces,  and  a  little  afier  them  marched 
Xit,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  a 
silver  mace  larger  than  Inmself,  and  caiiv 
ing  much  diversion  by  his  efl!brts  to  carry 
it.  Next  came  Og,  Gog,  and  Magog,  fol- 
lowed by  nine  other  tall  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  whom  the  giants  overtopped  by  a 
head.  Then  followed  the  children  of  the 
king's  chapel,  the  choir,  the  chaplains, 
the  bearers  of  the  crosses,  the  ten  bisbop^, 
and  lastly,  the  dignified  and  venerable- 
looking  Ci-anraer. 

Again  loud  flourishes  resounded,  and 
following  another  band  of  trumpeters, 
appareled  like  the  first,  came  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  in  a  rich  robe,  bareheaded, 
and  carrying  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs — as  a 
symbol  of  knighthood.  After  him  cjune 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  equally  splendidly 
arrayed,  holding  a  bai*e  and  poirttlci^:^ 
sword  —  signifying  mercy.  Next  can»t' 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  bearing  the  Cuius! n- 
ble's  mace.  A  second  sword,  shaqieutd 
at  the  point,  to  signify  justice  to  the 
temporalty,  was  borne  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  A  third  sword,  likewise  i^oini- 
ed,  and  denoting  justice  to  the  clergy, 
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waa  borae  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,    Then 
followed  the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  the  scep- 
ter, to  signify  peace.    Then  came  Shrews- 
bury, beanng  the  ball  and  cross,  signify- 
ing monarchy.    Then  came  Lord  Seymour 
of  Sudley,  magnificently  attired,  bearing 
the  sword  of  state  in  its  scabbard.    Then 
followed  Barons  Rich,  Sheffield,  and  Wil- 
longhby,  marching  together.     After  them 
came  Garter  King  at  Arms,  in  his  rich 
coat,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  on  his  lefl, 
carrying  a  mace,  and  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower  on  his  right.    Then  came  the  Lord 
••hancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  their  full  robes.*    Then 
followed  the  Lord  Protector,  carrying  the 
crown  of  Saint  Edward  on  a  crimson  vel- 
vet cushion.    All  these  noble  personages 
were  bareheaded. 

The  crowd  had  looked  on  with  wonder 
and  delight,  and  had  loudly  expressed 
their  admiration  of  the  Lord  High  Admi- 
rals splendid  appearance,  but  a  tremen- 
dons  shout  rent  the  air  as  the  young 
King  now  came  forth  beneath  his  canopy 
borne  by  four  barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  He  was  appareled  in  a  robe  of 
purple  velvet  deeply  bordered  with  er- 
mine, and  his  train  was  borne  by  six  pages 
ill  white  satin.  As  Edward  marched  on 
toward  the  abbey,  smiling  to  the  riffht 
and  left  in  reply  to  the  cheers  with  which 
he  was  greeted,  it  required  the  halber- 
diers to  stand  film  in  order  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd. 

The  trumpet-blasts  and  the  tremendous 
cheering  had  appiised  those  within  the 
abbey  that  the  King  was  at  hand,  and  all 
were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation;  but 
before  desciibing  the  entrance  of  the  pro- 
cession, let  us  cast  a  hasty  crlance  around 
the  magnificent  building.  Magnificent,  in 
sooth,  it  looked  on  this  occasion.  A  spec- 
tacle of  extraordinary  splendor  and  beau- 
ty burst  upon  the  beholder  as  he  passed 
through  the  great  doorway  and  looked 
toward  the  choir.  With  the  exception 
of  the  railed  and  carpeted  space  in  the 
center  of  the  pavement,  the  whole  body 
of  the  pile  was  thronged  with  spectators 
clad  in  the  variegated  and  picturesaue 
costumes  of  the  period.  Robes,  cloaKS, 
and  doublets  there  were  of  cloth,  silk, 
velvet,  and  other  stuffs,  of  as  many  hues 
as  the  rainbow.  Additional  depth  of  dye 
was  imparted  to  these  many-colored  gar- 
ments, from  tlie  light  streaming  down 
npon  them  from  the  richly- pain  ted  win- 
tlows.     Amidst  the  closely-packed  crowd 


rose  the  tall  gray  pillars  lining  the  aisles, 
decked  with  oanners  and  escutcheons,  os 
before  described.  The  effect  of  the  choir 
was  marvelous.  The  doors  were  left  wide 
open,  so  that  the  splendid  estrade  on 
which  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
could  be  seen  from  all  points.  Nave, 
aisles,  and  galleries  were  thronged  ;  so 
were  the  transepts  on  either  side  of  the 
choir,  so  were  the  ambulatories  adjoining 
the  chapel  of  Saint  Edmund  the  Confessor; 
so  were  many  other  places  which  could 
by  no  possibility  command  a  view  of  the 
solemnity.  In  Saint  Edmund's  chapel, 
which  communicated  with  the  choir  by 
two  doorways  near  the  altar,  were  con- 
gregated the  nobles  about  to  do  homage 
to  the  King.  Even  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel  was  filled  by  those  who  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  accommodation  else- 
where. 

By  this  time,  the  foremost  part  of  the 
procession  had  poured  into  the  nave,  and, 
amid  loud  blasts  from  the  trumpeters,  tlie 
young  King  at  last  set  foot  within  the  ab- 
bey. His  canopy  was  still  held  over  him, 
and  with  much  dignity  of  deportment  he 
proceeded  toward  the  choir,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Lord  Protector,  and  conducted 
to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Edmund  by  the 
Confessor. 

After  taiTying  there  for  a  short  time, 
he  was  brought  fo ilh  seated  in  a  chair  of 
crimson  velvet,  which  was  carried  by  Lord 
Seymour  and  Sir  John  Gage,  and  convey- 
ed to  the  summit  of  the  estrade,  at  the 
north  end  of  which  he  was  set  down  by 
his  bearers. 

Cranmer,  who,  with  the  Lord  Protectoi", 
had  followed  him,  then  advanced,  nntl 
looking  at  the  assemblage,  which  had  be- 
come } perfectly  silent,  called  out  in  a  sono- 
rous voice  :  "  Sirs,  I  here  present  unto  you 
King  Edward,  the  rightful  inheritor  to  the 
crown  of  this  realm.  Therefore,  all  ye 
that  be  come  this  day  to  do  your  homage, 
service,  and  bonnden  duty,  be  ye  willing 
to  do  the  same  ?" 

An  enthusiastic  response  was  instantly 
made — the  assemblage  crying  out  wiili 
one  accord :  "  Yea !  yea !  King  Edward ! 
King  Edward !" 

A  similar  address  was  made  by  the 
Archbishop  at  each  of  the  other  corners 
of  the  stage,  and  like  responses  returned. 

After  this,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Westminster  ascended  the  stage,  and  rais- 
ing the  King  from  his  seat,  conducted  him 
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to  the  high  altar,  where  he  reverently 
knelt  down,  but  after  a  short  prayer  rose 
again,  and  offerings  being  brought  him  by 
the  £arl  of  Warwick,  he  laid  them  upon 
the  altar.  This  done,  he  prostrated  him- 
self on  his  face,  while  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  recited  the  collect,  Deus  hu- 
milium. 

Aided  by  the  prelates,  the  King  then 
arose  and  returned  to  his  chair,  which  had 
meanwhile  been  so  placed  as  to  face  the 
altar.  Seating  himself  within  it,  he  steadi- 
ly regarded  the  primate,  who  thus  inter- 
rogated him  in  tones  calculated  to  be 
heard  by  all  those  near  at  hand :  '^  Dread 
sire,  do  you  engage  to  your  people  that 
the  laws  and'  liberties  shall  be  respected 
and  upheld  ?" 

"I  solemnly  promise  it,"  replied  the 
young  King,  in  a  distinct  voice. 

"  Do  you  engage  to  keep  peace  with 
the  Church  of  &od,  and  with  all  men  ?" 
proceeded  Cranmer. 

^^This  also  I  solemnly  promise,"  was 
Edward's  reply. 

"  Do  you  engage  to  administer  justice 
in  all  your  dooms  and  judgments,  temper- 
ed with  mercy  ?" 
^"I  will  never  swerve  from  justice,"  re- 
sponded Edward,  in  his  clear  silvery  voice, 
which  penetrated  all  hearts ;  "  yet  will  I 
ever  be  merciful." 

"  Do  you  engage  to  make  no  laws  but 
such  as  shall  be  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God,  and  to  the  good  of  the  Common- 
wealth ? — ^And  to  make  such  laws  only 
with  the  consent  of  your  people  ?" 

^^  Such  laws  alone  will  I  make  as  shall 
be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d,  and  to 
my  people,"  replied  Edward  emphatically. 

The  Archbishop  having  finished  his  in- 
terrogations, Edward  arose,  and  being 
conducted  to  the  altar  by  the  two  pre- 
lates, a  solemn  oath  upon  the  sacrament 
was  proposed  to  him  in  these  teiTns  by 
Cranmer :  "  All  things  which  I  have  prom- 
ised I  will  observe  and  keep.  So  may 
God  help  me,  and  those  holy  Evangelists 
by  me  bodily  touched  upon  the  altar !" 

This  oath  being  taken,  Edward  prostra- 
ted himself  with  Qie  same  humility  as  be- 
fore, while  the  Archbishop  began  with  a 
loud  voice  the  Veni  Creator  apiritus. 

Cranmer  then  arose,  and  standing  over 
the  still  prostrate  Kin^,  said  the  Te  invo- 
camxis.  This  done,  Edward  was  again  as- 
sisted to  his  feet  by  the  prelates;  after 
which,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  advanced, 
and  divested  him  of  his  robe  and  jerkin, 


so  that  a  crimson  satin  shirt  was  alone  lefl 
upon  bis  shouldei*s.  A  pall  of  red  cloth 
of  gold  was  then  held  over  him  by  Sir 
Anthony  Denny  and  Sir  William  Herbert, 
while  the  Archbishop  proceeded  to  anoint 
him,  first  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  next 
on  the  breast,  then  on  the  back  and  arius, 
and  finally  on  the  head,  making  a  cross  as 
he  did  so  with  the  holy  chrism.  While 
this  portion  of  the  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed, solemn  notes  from  the  organ  pealed 
through  the  fane,  and  the  whole  choir 
chanted  Ungebant  regem. 

The  ceremonial  of  inunction  bein^  com- 
pleted,  Edward  arose,  and  the  Archbishop 
arrayed  him  in  a  tabard  of  tantaron-white, 
shaped  like  a  dalmatic,  placing  a  gold  colt 
on  his  head,  which  was  brought  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  next  girt  with 
a  sword,  the  weapon  being  afterward  laid 
reverently  upon  the  altar  to  signify  that 
his  power  was  derived  from  Heaven.  This 
done,  he  again  sat  down,  whereupon  regal 
sandals  and  spurs  were  placed  upon  his 
feet  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain — the  latter 
being  immediately  afterward  removed, 
lest  they  should  incommode  him. 

Saint  Edward's  crown  was  then  deliver- 
ed by  the  Lord  Protector  to  Cranmer,  and 
placed  by  the  Archbishop  on  the  young 
King's  brows.  At  the  same  time,  the 
scepter  was  placed  in  the  King's  left  hand, 
and  the  orb  and  cross  in  his  right.  After 
Edward  had  worn  the  crown  for  a  mo- 
ment, it  was  taken  off,  and  replaced  by 
the  crown  of  France,  which  was  likewise 
furnished  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  A 
third  crown,  that  of  Ireland,  was  next  put 
on  the  young  King's  head,  and  this  be- 
ing removed,  the  crown  of  England  was 
brought  back,  and  worn  by  Edward  duriug 
the  remainder  of  the  ceremony. 

Trumpets  were  now  blown  lustily  from 
the  rood-loft ;  the  organ  pealed  foith  its 
loudest  notes ;  and  the  whole  choir  sang 
Te  Deum.  landamtid. 

Then  all  the  lords,  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, beginning  with  the  Lord  Protector, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  knelt  down  before  the 
King,  one  after  the  other,  according  to 
their  degrees,  and  did  homage  to  him, 
kissing  his  right  foot  and  his  left  cheek, 
and  holding  their  hands  between  the 
King's  hands. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  noWen 
present,  this  part  of  the  ceremony  occu- 
pied a  considerable  time ;  but  when  ail 
had  rendered   homage,  they  cried  with 
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one  voice,  "God  save  King  Edward  !" 
and  the  vast  assemblage  joined  heartily  in 
the  shout. 

High  mass  was  then  pei*formed,  and  at 
its  close  Edward,  still  weaiing  the  crown, 


and  attended  by  the  Lord  Protector  and 
the  whole  of  the  nobles,  quitted  the  abbey 
amid  manifestations  of  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, and  returned  to  the  palace  of 
Whitehall 


^c- 


From  the  London   Eclectic. 


THE     INCUBATION     OF     INSANITY-* 


Dr.  Winslow's    book  is    admirably, 
most  patiently,  and  industriously  got  up, 
bat  it  still  has  the  appearance  of  being 
got  up.    Upon  a  more  interesting  and 
absorbing  subject  it  is  impossible  for  a 
physician  to  write.     It  is  the  most  painful 
topic  of  the  age,  from  a  sad  sense  of  the 
interest  which  must  be  felt  in  the  subject 
in  almost   every  family   circle;  we  pur- 
chased Dr.  Winslow's  volume,  desirous 
to  use  our  influence  in  calling  attention 
to  a  subject  so  terrible  and  momentous. 
We  have  gone  through  the  volume  with 
great  interest.     It  is  impossible  to  peruse 
such  a  book  without  mterest,  but  our 
ground  of  complaint   with  it  is  that  it 
is  too  nietaphysiciil,  and  not  sufficiently 
medical.     Here  are  upward  of  seven  hun- 
dred pages— a  very  bulky  volume;  but 
interesting  as  it  is,  its  interest  is  rather 
for  the  cunous  and  disinterested  explorers 
of  tiie  laws  of  thought,  the  chambers  of 
the  mind,  and  the  anatomists  of  the  brain, 
than  for  those  who  are  excited  by  fears 
for  others  or  for  themselves.    We  had 
almost  said  the  interest  of  the  volume  is 
rather  that  likely  to  be  excited  by  an  ex- 
tensive reader  than  an  extensive  practi- 
tioner.   If  our  readers  have  time  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  the  phenomena  treated  in 
this  volnme,  we  advise  them  by  all  means 

•  On  Obscure  DistoMi  of  ^^  Brain^  and  JHs- 
erdfrt  of  the  Mind  By  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D., 
DX7.L.,  Oxon.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  London : 
John  W.  Daris. 

On  the  FreverUion  and  TreatmeTU  of  Menial  Du- 
ca$e».    By  George  Robinson,  M.D.    Longmans. 

The  Tragedy  of  Life:  bein^  Records  of  Re- 
markable Phneee  of  Ijuna^y  kept  by  a  Physician. 
By  Jofss  H.  Brenton.  In  two  Volumes.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65  CornhilL 
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to  purchase  it,  and  to  give  it  their  best 
consideration;  but  we  repeat  that  inter- 
esting as  it  is,  it  is  too  large ;  it  certainly 
wants  compression.  It  even  gives  to  the 
reader  the  idea  of  an  author  too  much 
disposed  to  fortifjr  himself  b^  the  opinion? 
of  others,  to  be  either  sufficiently  clear  or 
decided  upon  his  own.  With  this  reser- 
vation, we  may  say  it  is  a  perfect  ency- 
clopaedia of  the  literature  of  insanity; 
and  more  especially  in  its  more  metaphys- 
ical relations.  The  questions  raised  and 
discussed  are  most  cunous  and  absorbing, 
and  they  convey  the  reader  into  the  near- 
est neighborhood  of  that  wonderful  bridge 
which  unite.s  together  the  mysterious  twins 
of  matter  and  mind.  Moreover,  the  in- 
terest of  the  volume  is  such  that  ordinary 
readers  may  find  in  its  anecdotes  and  dis- 
cussions and  biographic  allusions,  pleasure 
and  profit.    Dr.'Winslow  says : 

"  This  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  bnun, 
in  the  early  period  of  its  manifestation,  is  of  so 
slight  and  transient  a  character,  that  it  is  easily 
overlooked  by  the  patient,  as  well  as  by  bis 
physician.  An  apparently  unimportant  knit- 
ting of  the  brows,  a  trifling  sensation  of  numb- 
ness in  some  part  of  the  body,  a  condition  of 
general,  or  local  muscular  weakness,  a  state 
of  ennui,  mental  peevishness,  irritability,  and 
physical  resUessness,  an  almost  unapprecjable 
depression  or  exaltation  of  the  animal  spirits, 
an  impairment  and  disorder  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  loss,  aberration,  or  confusion  of  memory, 
defect  in,  or  acute  manifestation  of,  the  sense  of 
hearing,  an  inaptitude  for  mental  work,  an  ina- 
bility to  concentrate  the  attention  continuously 
on  any  subject,  a  state  of  sleeplessness,  a  con- 
dition of  lethargy,  a  trivial  deviation  A*om  the 
usual  mode  of  talking,  such  as  suddenly  pausing 
in  the  conversation,  as  if  to  regain  a  lost  train 
of  ideas,  a  slight  defect  in  the  articulation^  as- 
IS 
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Bociated  with  a  transposition  of  words,  and  in- 
ability to  pronounce  certain  letters,  are  all  eha 
ractcrintic  tymptorm,  frequently  diagnostic  qf 
disease  hamng  commenced  in  the  brain,  and  yet 
may  be  disregarded,^^ 

The  aathor  insists  upon  the  impoitant 
fact,  and  devotes  very  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  important  physiological  prin- 
ciple that  disturbed  intelligence  has  the 
same  relation  to  the  brain  that  disordered 
respiration  has  to  the  lungs',  pleura,  and 
heart ;  but  the  physician  was  uneducated 
in  this  department  of  his  profession,  ^nd 
therefore  was  unable  to  detect  the  incipi- 
ent signs,  and  so  diseased  action  is  al- 
lowed to  proceed  unchecked,  until  dis- 
eased organization  has  taken  place,  and 
the  patient  has  became  incurable.  It  is 
melancholy  to  hear  Sir  William  Ellis,  for- 
merly resident  Supeiintending  Physician 
of  Han  well  Lunatic  Asylum,  declaring  that 
of  live  hundred  and  eighty-eiglit  cases  in 
the  house,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  fitly  whicli,  under  the  more  favora- 
ble point  of  view,  can  be  considered  cura- 
ble ;  and  yet  to  be  told  that  seventy  if 
not  eighty  per  cent  of  cases  of  insanity  ad- 
mit of  easy  and  speedy  cure,  if  treated  in 
an  early  stnge,  provided  there  bo  no  strong 
constitutional  predisposition  to  cerebral 
and  mental  affections  or  existing  cranial 
malformation.  Yet  nature  lias  continued 
her  waiTiings  unheeded,  for  nature  is 
never  sudden.  It  is  indeed  most  true  that 
there  are  difficulties  attending  the  treat- 
ment of  the  various  forms  of  mental  dis- 
ease, greater  even  than  those  which  embar- 
rass the  treatment  of  physical.  We  per- 
haps do  not  even  know  what  insanity  is, 
and  whether  it  h  perse  an  affection  of  the 
mind.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
a  psychical  or  a  somatic  action.  "Is  it 
possible,^'  inquires  Dr.  Winslow,  "  for 
thought,  ill  the  abstract,  to  be  diseased  ?" 
And,  *'  What  is  the  nature  of  the  vis  ner- 
vosa^* "What  are  the  relations  be- 
tween the  intellectual  and  vital  manifes- 
tations?'^ Even  medicine  itself  has  its 
most  intimate  relations  to  the  science  of 
mind.  "Many  a  disease  is,"  says  M. 
Reveille  Parise,  "  the  contra  ooup^  so  to 
speak,,  of  a  strong  moral  emotion ;  the 
mifichief  may  not  be  apparent  at  tlie 
time,  but  its  germ  will  be  nevertheless 
laid."  It  is  a  question  which  may  be  put 
not  altogether  unsuccessfully  as  to  the 
mysterious  union  existing  between  partic- 
ular organic  tissues  and  certain  emotions 
of  the  uiind.    How  does  fear  cause  diar- 


rhea, and  thus  predispose  the  system  to 
contagion  ?  Thus  by  many  a  door-way  in 
the  physical  system  is  a  way  opened  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  those  dis- 
coveries which  may  guide  to  the  seat  of 
mental  disease,  it  is  the  sad  condition 
of  the  house  which  compels  the  cry  of 
agony  of  the  inhabitant. 

And  yet  these  remarks  conduct  us  to 
the  complaint  that  Dr.  Winslow,  in  this 
volume,  does  not  sufficiently  point  out  the 
mutual  dependence  of  certain  bodily  con- 
ditions and  mental  states.  How  true  is 
it  that  a  strong  stomach  is  the  usual  com- 
panion of  a  healthy  or  strong  mind.  Our 
author  does  not  indeed  quote  the  saying 
of  Emerson,  the  American  Essayist,  that 
he  knew  a  witty  physician  who  found 
theology  in  the  biliary  duct ;  and  used  to 
affirm  that  if  there  was  a  disease  of  the 
liver  the  man  became  a  Calvinist,  and  if 
that  organ  was  sound  he  became  a  Unita- 
rian. We  suppose  all  the  intermediate 
sects  represent  some  modifications  of  dis- 
ease or  health ;  and  indeed  the  flippant 
witticism  has  a  foundation  in  nature  and 
truth;  this  is  a  section  of  the  subject 
most  important,  but  it  iJoes  not  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves  from  the  author ; 
he  has,  as  we  may  notice,  dwelt  at  great 
length  upon  the  faculty  of  atleniion,  as 
the  sign  of  a  healthy  and  well-balanced 
mind,  but  we  meet  with  no  such  pregnant 
remark,  as,  that  a  diseased  stomach  and 
fickleness  of  character  are  nsual  compan- 
ions ;  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between 
the  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  slate  of 
the  brain.  We  have  heard  the  testimony 
of  a  distinguished  statuary,  that  all  the 
great  men  die  eventually  of  congestion 
of  the  bi-ain.  We  can,  for  all  the  more 
practical  hints,  much  more  heartily  re- 
commend Dr.  Robinson^s  small  book ; 
it  may  soon  be  perused  ;  it  exhibits  none 
of  the  wide  reading,  the  more,  curious 
thinking,  and  graceful  facility  of  compo- 
sition of  Dr.  Wini?low'8  book,  but  the 
wise  and  judicious  counsel  will  be  found 
rather  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Robinson  ;  and 
certainly  the  topic  cm  not  engage  atten- 
tion too  closely  ;  the  causes  and  the  care 
of  insanity  should  assume  more  than  a 
mere  metaphysical  importance.  The  in- 
crease of  nervous  disorders,  the  dissoln- 
tion  of  the  forces  of  the  brain,  are  related 
to  the  food  and  labor  of  the  population, 
to  the  diet  and  work  of  this  overtasked 
age. 
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Tbo  diagnosis  of  insanity  leads  fre- 
quently to  somef  very  singular  discoveries, 
tending,  we  believe,  to  throw  considera- 
ble light,  if  not  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  certainly  upon  the  mode  of  its  being, 
the  paralysis  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the 
inability  of  the  will  to  control  insane 
ideas,  which  is  of  course  the  inner  test 
and  spring  of  insanity.  Others  of  the  in- 
sane are  able,  apparently  with  pi'Oprietjr, 
to  pray  by  the  bedside  of  patients  still 
more  grievously  afflicted  than  themselves, 
without  making  any  allusion  to  their  own 
unhappy  or  disordered  thoughts.  Most 
of  oar  readers  will  know  well  the  case  of 
Simon  Brown,  a  dissenting  minister,  to 
whom  Southey  refers  in  his  Life  of  Cow- 
per.  His  intellectual  powers  were  great, 
bat  he  became  insane.  His  delusion,  like 
the  delusion  of  the  poet,  lay  in  the  thoueht 
that  he  had  fallen  under  the  sensible  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  who  had  caused  his  ra- 
tional soul  gradually  to  perish,  and  left 
him  only,  in  common  with  binites,  an  ani- 
mal life ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  profane  in 
him  to  pray,  and  incongruous  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  prayers  of  others.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  inflexible.  Being  once 
importuned  to  say  grace  at  the  table  of  a 
friend,  he  repeatedly  excused  himself; 
bat  the  request  being  still  repeated,  and 
the  company  kept  standing,  he  discovered 
evident  tokens  of  distress,  and,  afler 
some  irresolute  gestures  and  hesitation, 
expressed  with  great  fervor  this  ejacula- 
tion :  "  Most  Merciful  and  almighty  God  I 
let  thy  Spirit^  which  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters  when  there  was  no  lights  de- 
scend upon  mCy  that  from  this  darkness 
there  may  rise  xtp  a  man  to  praise  Thee  /" 
We  are  thus  right,  then,  in  assigning  to 
the  will  the  highest  province  in  the  soul. 
"This  commands:  directly,"  says  Dr. 
Winslow,  "  the  will  ceases  to  exercise  a 
a  proper  influence  over  the  understanding 
and  emotions,  the  intellect  loses  its  healthy 
balancing  power,  thus  nervous  disorders 
as  well  as  insane  delusions  arc  often  self- 
created  ;"  the  perturbed  mind,  with  its 
unhealthy  impulses  originates  often  in  a 
voluntary  and  criminal  indulgence  in  a 
tmin  of  thought  which  might  have  been 
battled,  conquered,  and  subdued;  but  the 
sinful  and  sensuous  became  the  disturbed, 
the  disturbed  the  morbid,  and  the  morbid 
the  deranged  mind.  Thus  we  see  how  all 
sin  lies  in  the  will.  Thus  these  symptoms 
are  of  the  order,  as  Dr.  Graves  has  said 
it  is,  "  not  sufficient  to  treat  them  when 


they  come,  we  must  treat  them  coming." 
Many  Christians  have  been  greatly  troub- 
led by  their  thoughts.  "  Poor  Christian 
as  he  went  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  was  so  confounded  he 
did  not  his  own  voice ;  and  one  of  the 
wicked  ones  got  behind  him  and  stepped 
up  softly  to  him  and  whisperingly  sug- 
gested many  grievous  blasphemies  to 
him;  which  he  verily  thought  had  pro- 
ceeded from  his  own  mind.  This  put 
Christian  more  to  it  than  any  thing  he 
had  met  with  before."  He  did  not  know 
that 

**  EtU  into  the  mind  of  Qod  and  man, 
May  come  and  go— may  come  and  go  unhurt" 

Good  Richard  Baxter  says : 

"  There  are  some  cases  when  a  man's  thoughts 
are  in  a  manner  forced  upon  him,  from  the 
present  temper  and  indisposition  of  hie  body ; 
so  that,  so  long  as  that  habit  of  body  lasts,  he 
can  not  avoid  tbat  sort  of  thoughts.  This  is 
the  case  of  some  deeply  hypochondriac  persons, 
many  of  whom  will  be  haunted  with  a  set  of 
thoughts  and  fancies  tbat  they  can  by  no  means 
get  rid  of,  though  they  desire  it  never  soeameRt- 
ly.  Wo  may  properly  call  iheaefhneies  of  their 
waking  dreams  as  their  dreams  are  their  sleep- 
ing fancies." 

Hence  how  amazing  is  the  power  of 
the  strong  will  of  the  wise  physician  over 
the  patient.  Have  we  not  seen  the  phy- 
sician's eye  calming,  in  the  wildness  of 
delirium  ?  When  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Willis,  the  physician  of  George  III.,  was 
examined  with  reference  to  his  treatment 
of  the  King,  it  transpired  that  he  had 
even  permitted  to  the  King  the  use  of  a 
razor ;  Burke  asked  how  he  should  have 
acted  if  the  King  had  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  frenzy,  the  razor  in  his  hand  ;  upon 
this,  Willis  desired  two  vivid  lights  to  be 
placed  betweeu  the  great  orator  and  him- 
self, and  exclaimed,  '^  There  now,  I  should 
look  at  him  thus,"  darting  at  the  same 
time  such  a  look  at  Burke,  from  his  ap- 
palling eyes,  that  he  recoiled  in  horror 
and  affright.  This  look,  he  observed, 
would  make  a  maniac  quail  more  than 
chains  of  iron. 

To  this  wondrous  power,  which  won- 
drously  the  will  exertH  over  the  yet  un- 
strung keys  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  be- 
longs also  that  amazing  subtlety  and  sim- 
ulation which  many  of  the  insane  practice, 
so  that  sometimes  the  most  experienced 
are  deceived  ;  in  such  cases  chloroform,  it 
has  been  found,  is  a  detective.  It  stealth- 
ily winds   its   way  through   the   various 
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cells  and  chambers  of  the  mind,  and  drags 
the  hallucinations  forth  from  their  hiding 
place ;  like  the  h'ght  that  manifests,  or  the 
word  of  the  kindred  mind,  which  is  as  a 
glass  to  the  mind,  so  this  mysterious  an- 
esthetic agent  is  the  very  Vidocq  of  the 
soal.  Indeed,  we  may  ascribe  some  such 
power  even  to  all  madness ;  it  reveals  the 
latent  and  hidden  characteristics  of  the 
soul — ^it  lays  bare  the  hidden  recesses — 
its  lightnings  exhibit  wondrous  retreats, 
which  we  had  never  explored  in  the  more 
oinlinary  sunlight  of  every  day  life. 

It  would  seem  that  minds  of  the  very 
highest  order  and  health,  are  known  by 
their  power  of  memory ;  or,  which  seems 
to  be  almost  the  same  faculty,  their  at- 
tention. "The  difterence,"  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  "between  an  ordinary 
mind  and  the  mind  of  Newton,  consists 
principally  in  this,  that  the  one  is  capable 
of  the  application  of  a  more  continuous 
attention  than  the  other — that  a  Newton 
is  able  without  fatigue  to  connect  infer- 
ence with  inference  in  one  long  series 
toward  a  determinate  end."  "Genius," 
says  Helvetius,  "is  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinued attention."  And  again,  our  read- 
ers may  probably  remember  a  fine  pass- 
age in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures : 

" '  When  we  turn/  says  this  great  man,  '  for 
the  first  time,  oar  view  on  any  given  object,  a 
hundred  other  things  still  retain  possession  of 
our  thoughts.  Even  when  we  are  able,  by  an 
arduous  exertion,  to  break  loose  from  the  mat- 
ters which  have  previously  engrossed  us,  or 
which  every  moment  force  themselves  on  our 
consideration,  even  when  a  resolute  determina- 
tion, or  the  attraction  of  the  new  object,  has 
smoothed  the  way  on  which  we  are  to  travel, 
still  the  mind  is  continually  perplexed  by  the 
glimmer  of  intrusive  and  distracting  thoughts, 
which  prevent  it  from  placing  that  which  should 
exclusively  occupy  its  view  iu  the  full  clearness 
of  an  undivided  light  How  CTeat  soever  may 
be  the  interest  which  we  take  m  the  new  object, 
it  will,  however,  only  be  fully  established  us  a 
favorite,  when  it  has  been  fused  into  an  integral 
part  of  the  system  of  our  previous  knowledge, 
and  of  our  established  associations  of  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  desires.  But  this  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  time  and  custom.  Our  imagina- 
tion and  our  memory,  to  which  we  must  resort 
for  materials  with  which  to  illustrate  and  enliv- 
en our  new  study,  accord  us  their  aid  unwilling- 
ly, and  indeed  only  by  compulsion.  But  if  we 
are  vigorous  enough  to  piursue  our  course  in 
spite  of  obstacles,  every  step  as  we  advance 
will  be  found  easier ;  the  mind  becomes  more 
animated  and  energetic,  the  distractions  gradu- 
ally diminish,  the  attention  is  more  exclusirely 
concentrated  upon  its  object,  the  kindred  ideas 


flow  with  greater  f^dom  and  abundance,  and 
afibrd  an  easier  selection  of  what  is  suitable  for 
illustration.  At  length  our  system  of  thought 
harmonizes  with  our  pursuit  The  whole  man 
becomes,  as  it  may  be,  philosopher,  historian, 
or  poet ;  he  lives  only  in  the  trains  of  Uiought 
relating  to  this  character.  He  now  energizes 
freely,  and  consequently  with  pleasure,  for 
pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  unfbrced  and  unimped- 
ed energy.  All  that  is  produced  in  this  state 
of  mind  bears  the  stamp  of  excellence  and  per- 
fection." 

"  It  is,"  says  Buffon,  "  only  protracted 
patience"  "Jn  the  exact  sciences,"  at 
least,  says  Cuvier,  "  it  is  the  patience  of  a 
sound  intellect,  when  invincible,  which 
truly  constitutes  genius."  Reflections  like 
these,  which  all  revolve  round  the  conti- 
nuity of  mental  states,  lead  right  on  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity,  and  indivisibility  of 
the  mind  and  consciousness.  It  is  a  ter- 
rible truth  that  sinful  and  vicious  men 
throw  away  their  self-government — ^that 
word  which  expresses  a  ruined  building, 
dilapidated,  when  stone  has  fallen  from 
stone,  may  be  used  to  express  the  ruined 
mind,  all  the  faculties  have  fallen  away 
from  each  other — they  are  dismembered, 
unrelated,  and  therefore  weak ;  the  facul- 
ty of  attention  is  an  important  means  of 
discipline,  and  this  power  has  been  lost ; 
and  in  the  loss  of  this  power  there  has 
been  no  consideration  of  that  of  the  un- 
polluted sanctities  of  the  Eternal.  There 
has  been  no  prayer  to  "  Him  before  the 
rebuke  of  whose  countenance  all  the  van- 
ities of  a  distempered  imagination  will  at 
once  flee  away." 

In  the  action  of  insanity  we  often  see 
how  all  notion  of  time  is  lost  sight  of^ 
"  all  notion  of  duration  is  annihilated,  and 
the  interval  between  the  first  moment  of 
seizure  and  the  restoration  of  reason,  ap- 
pears like  a  blank,  or  analogous  to  a 
troubled  or  distressing  dream." 

"  It  is  recorded  of  a  British  captain  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  that  he  was  giving  an  order 
from  the  quarter-deck  of  his  vessel,  when  a 
shot  struck  him  on  the  head,  depriving  him  im- 
mediately of  speech.  As  he  survived  the  inju- 
ry, he  was  taken  home,  and  remained  deprived 
of  sense  and  speech,  in  Greenwich  Hospital  for 
fifteen  m^  nths  I  At  the  end  of  that  period,  dur- 
ing which  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  no  sign 
of  intelligence,  an  operation  was  performed  on 
the  head  which  almost  instantaneously  restored 
him  to  consciousness.  He  then  immediately 
rose  from  bis  bed,  and  not  recogniziDe  where  he 
was,  or  what  had  occurred,  expressed  a  desire 
to  complete  the  order  which  had  been  so  ab- 
ruptly interrupted  when  he  received  his  injury 
during  the  battle  /7/lto«/i  months  previously.' 
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'*A  toner,  of  fair  character,  who  resided  in 
an  interior  town  in  New-£ng]and,  sold  his  furm, 
with  an  intention  of  porchasiog  another  in  a 
different  town.    His  mind  was  naturally  of  a 
melancholy  cast    Shortly  after  the  sale  of  his 
ftrm,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  he  had 
sold  it  for  less  than  its  value.    This  persuasion 
broagfat  on  dissatisfiustion,  and  eventually  a  con* 
siderable  degree  of  melancholy.    In  this  situ- 
ation one  of  his  neighbors  engaged  him  to  in* 
close  a  piece  of  land  with  a  post  and  rail-fence, 
which  he  was  to  commence  making  the  next 
day.    At  the  time  appointed  he  went  into  the 
field,  and  began,  with  a  beetle  and  wedges,  to 
split  the  timber  out  of  which  the  posts  and  rails 
were  to  be  prepared.     On  finishing  this  day's 
work,  he  put  the  beetle  and  wedges  into  a  hol- 
low tree,  and  went  home.     Two  of  his  sons  had 
been  at  work  through  the  day  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  fame  field.     On  his  return  he  directed 
them  to  get  up  early  the  next  morning,  to  as- 
sist him  in  making  the  fence.    In  the  course  of 
the  evening  he  became  delirious,  and  continued 
in  this  situation  several  years,  when  his  mental 
powers  were  suddenly  restor^     The  first  ques- 
tion he  asked,  after  the  return  of  his  reason, 
was,  whether  his  sons  had  brought  in  the  beetle 
and  wedges  ?    He  appeared  to  be  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  from  the 
commencement  of  his  delirium.     His  sons,  ap- 
prehensive that  any  explanation  might  induce  a 
return  of  his  disease,  simply  replied  that  they 
had  been  unable  to  find  theuL     He  then  imme- 
diately arose  from  his  bed,  went  into  the  field 
where  he  had  been  at  work  a  number  of  years 
before,  and  fbund  the  wedges  and  the  rings  of 
the  beetle  where  had  left  them,  the  beetle  itself 
having  moldered  away.     During  this  delirium 
his  mind  had  not  been  occupied  with  those  sub- 
jects with  which  it  was  conversant  in  health. 

"Mrs.   S ,  an  intelligent  lady,  belonging 

to  a  respectable  family  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  some  years  back  undertook  a  piece  of  fine 
needlework.  She  devoted  her  time  to  it  almost 
unceasingly,  for  a  number  of  days.  Before  she 
had  completed  it  she  became  suddenly  insane. 
In  this  state,  without  experiencing  any  material 
abatement  of  her  disease,  she  continued  for  about 
*ecen  years,  when  her  reason  was  suddenly  re- 
stored. One  of  the  first  questions  which  she 
asked,  after  her  sanity  was  restored,  related  to 
her  needlework !  It  is  a  remarkable  ^t  that, 
during  the  long  continuance  of  her  mental  aber- 
ration, she  said  nothing,  so  far  as  was  recollect- 
ed, about  her  needlework,  nor  concerning  any 
of  the  subjects  that  usually  occupied  her  mind 
when  in  health." 

Something,  however,  very  much  like 
this,  has  occurred  to  us  all  repeatedly, 
when  in  the  course  of  conversation  or  dis- 
course, some  link  has  dropped  oat  which 
we  have  quite  vainly  tried  to  recall — we 
could  not,  till  again  some  winding  of  the 
road  of  speech  brought  us  up  against  our 
lost  thought,   which   then   we  put  into 


words ;  the  marvel  of  the  matter  being 
that  that  lost  thought  must  have  been 
somewhere  in  existence  all  the  time  we 
were  vainly  hunting  for  it.  Such  in- 
stances lead  the  mmd  forth  into  innu- 
merable speculations  upon  mental  states 
separated  &om  bodily  conditions. 

It  is  in  the  ten'ific  action  of  a  tortured 
conscience,  and  in  some  of  the  experiences 
of  insanity,  we  have  glimpses  of  the  capa- 
cities of  a  disembodied  spirit  for  extreme 
misery.  How  terrible  is  that  state  when 
the  mind  recoils  from  itself,  and  yet  is 
compelled,  even  in  agony  to  turn  upon  it* 
8el£  Who  can  explain  the  horrors  of  de- 
lirium tremens  ?  What  a  tyranny,  imma* 
terial  things,  images,  ideas,  exercise  over 
the  soul.  We  once,  on  board  a  ship,  saw 
a  sailor  transfixed  with  horror  and  agony, 
in  the  conception  that  he  was  in  hell.  We 
say  the  mind  can  not  escape  from  itself; 
what,  then,  is  that  from  which  it  can  not 
escape?  Dr.  Winslow  quotes  the  story 
of  some  friend  of  Socrates,  who,  alluding 
to  a  mutual  acquaintance  afiiicted  with 
melancholy  —  that  ''he  had  derived  no 
benefit  from  his  travels."  "  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  that,"  said  the  philosopher,  ^^/or 
he  traveled  along  with  himsel/y*^  and 
Sterne  says:  ''The  learned  Smellfungus 
traveled  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  from 
Paris  to  Rome,  and  so  on,  but  he  set  out 
with  the  spleen  and  jaundice^  Ofid  every 
object  he  passed  by  teas  discolored  or  dis- 
torted,^^  Sometimes  this  is  simply  ner- 
vous irritability,  the  operation  of  some 
physical  cause ;  although,  as  we  have  said, 
we  do  not  know  how  ollen  psychical  causes 
proceed  from  physical;  out  when  con- 
science unappeased  is  all  awake  and  all  in 
terror — when  the  eyes  of  the  soul  medi- 
tate only  on  the  horrors  of  some  ap- 
proaching penalty — when  all  the  powers 
of  its  sensitiveness  are  quickened,  and 
when  neither  its  own  will  nor  any  above 
it,  exercises  any  strong  command  over  its 
functions,  nothing  can  more  assuredly  il- 
lustrate the  circumstances  of  the  condition 
of  the  moral  dispensation  beneath  which 
we  live,  and  nothing  can  more  solemnly 
tend  to  illustrate  the  terrors  of  that  state 
upon  which  the  soul  enters  when  the 
bodily  environment  no  longer  operates  to 
detain  it  from  the  kingdom  of  its  more 
potent  and  predominant  will. 

"  A  convict  in  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  after  quar* 
reling  with  one  of  the  overseers,  brutally  mur- 
dered him.  He  immediately  escaped  with  a  few 
clothes  and  a  gun,  to  the  wild  solitude  of  the 
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bush.  The  murderer  lived  for  some  time  like  a 
saTage,  occasionally  making  his  appearance, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  at  yarious  huts,  where  he 
peremptorily  demanded  food.  The  conyict's 
mind  ultimately  succumbed  to  the  severe  mental 
agony  and  physical  distress  tp  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, and  ne  became  a  dangerous  lunatic.  He 
'  was  eventually  perceived  to  be  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  temble  hallucination.  He  imagined 
that  he  was  constantly  being  pursued  by  the 
ghastly  phantom  of  his  murdered  victim.  He 
was  observed  to  rush  frantically  from  tree  to 
tree,  bush  to  bush,  house  to  bouse,  from  one 
part  of  the  district  to  another,  endeavoring  to 
ny  (like  an  animal  hunted  to  death  by  ferocious 
bloodhounds)  from  the  clutches  of  some  person 
constantly  in  his  wake,  and  steadily  tracking 
his  path.  The  maniac  eventually  surrendered 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  alleging 
that  annihilation  was  preferable  to  the  agony 
of  mind  which  he  ^ad  sufifered  In  fact,  (al- 
though insane,)  he  prayed  earnestly  for  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  in  order 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  spectral  image  that 
was  never  absent  from  his  mind.*' 

Another  fearful  hint  looks  out  from  the 
sleeplessness  of  the  insane.  Complete 
sleep  among  the  insane  is  scarcely  ever 
observed — a  case  is  published  of  one  pa- 
tient who  was  not  known  to  close  his  eyes 
for  a  period  of  three  months ;  and  yet 
such  persons  live.  Another  got  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  tired  three  horses 
with  galloping,  in  the  vain  hope  that  ex- 
cessive muscular  fatigue  might  induce  a 
disposition  to  sleep. 

^^The  question,  how  long  a  person  can  exist 
without  sleep,  is  one  oftener  asked  than  an- 
swered, and  the  difficulties  of  answering  the 
question  by  experiment  would  seem  to  leave  it 
forever  unsolved.  A  Chinese  merchant  had 
been  convicted  of  murdering  his  wife,  and  was 


sentenced  to  die  by  being  deprived  of  sleep. 
Ibis  painful  mode  of  death  was  carried  into  exe* 
cution  under  the  following  circumstances  :  The 
condemned  was  placed  in  prison  under  the  care 
of  three  of  the  police  guard,  who  relieved  each 
other  every  alternate  hour,  and  who  prevented 
the  prisoner  firom  falling  asleep  night  or  day. 
He  thus  lived  nineteen  days  without  enjoying 
any  sleep.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
day  his  sufferings  were  so  intense  that  he  im- 
plored the  authorities  to  ijrant  him  the  blessed 
opportunity  of  being  strangulated,  guillotined, 
burned  to  death,  drowned,  garrotted,  shot, 
quartered,  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  or  put  la 
deatji  in  any  conceivable  way  which  their  hu- 
manity or  ferocity  could  invent.  This  will  give 
a  slight  idea  of  the  horrors  of  death  from  want 
of  sleep." 

We  had  intended  devoting  some  space 
to  the  very  interesting  volumes  of  Mr. 
Brenton,  and  we  had  marked  some  scenes 
for  quotation,  as  the  author  of  The  Trage- 
dy  of  Life  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
forms  and  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  ho 
has  wrought  many  of  his  scenes  with  con- 
siderable vigor.  Madness  has  been  ever 
one  of  the  most  perilous  tests  of  genius, 
and  few  who  have  attempted  to  sketch  its 
moods  have  succeeded  ;  the  delineation 
depends  so  entirely  upon  the  touch,  which 
genius  gives  for  all  successful  results. 
We  can  not  say  that  Mr.  Brenton's  vol- 
umes give  to  us  any  characters  which  re- 
mind us  of  Ophelia,  or  Lear,  or  Madge 
Wildfire,  but  they  are  the  sketches  of 
reading,  thought,  and  obsei-vation.  To 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
forms  of  insanity,  they  ))resent  a  succes- 
sion of  various  stages  and  characteristics, 
in  which  the  range  of  observation  and 
study  is  relieved  and  lightened  by  the 
author's  fancy. 
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STRETCBEn  Upon  the  tender  myrtle. 
And  the  pulpy  lotus  herbngo, 
Glad  I  pass  the  jocund  health  round 
Then  let  Cupid  with  red  ribbon 
Bind  the  tunic  o*er  his  full  neck, 
And  come  minister  me  wine-draughts. 
Like  the  wheel  of  anv  chariot 
Whirls  our  rolling  life  in  circles. 
Little  dust,  with  strewn  bones  bandless, 


[     la  our  token  when  we  perish. 

Good  friend,  would'st  anoint  a  tombstone^ 
Feeding  earth  with  vain  libations? 
An  thou  must,  in  life,  anoint  me, 
Damask  all  my  hair  with  roses, 
And  my  mistress  to  the  bower  bid. 
I  will,  Cupid  I  ere  I  go  hence 
To  the  deadman^s  shadow-chorus, 
Disabuse  me  of  all  sorrow. 

Feltham  Buhgqlbt. 
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From  the  London  Icleetie. 


SOME     NEW     VIEWS     IN     PLATO'S     CAVE.* 


We  are  thankful  to  every  man  who  in 
siDceritj  and  earnest-hcartedness  helps  to 
demonstrate  the  real  life  of  man,  and  who 
causes  more  light  to  break  forth  from 
God's  word ;  to  any  man  who,  realizing 
the  awfulness  of  the  mystery  "  in  which 
we  live,  and  move,  and  nave  our  being ;" 
to  any  man  who  makes  us  more  really  ac 
qaainted  with 

''  The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty/' 

Mr.  Hinton  deserves  our  thanks ;  for,  in  a 
spirit  of  great  earnestness,  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  do  this.  He,  indeed,  says  little 
more  than  what  all  ministers  are  supposed 
to  preach  ;  he  only  interprets  the  word 
of  God  literally;  and,  as  to  our  apprehen- 
sion, we  have  always  conceived  it.  Yet, 
Mr.  Hinton's  seems  a  very  fresh  book,  and 
we  dare  to  say  that  multitudes  of  those 
who  may'  read  it,  if  multitudes  read  it,  will 
rt'gard  it  as  new  as  if  his  theory  had  not 
been  succinctly  stated  a  hundred  times  in 
the  New  Testament.  In  the  matter  of 
the  interpretation  of  scriptural  difficul- 
ties, many  people  have  no  doubt  felt  as 
poor  old  Tiff  felt  abput  the  preacher : 

'^Dey  talks  'bout  going  in  de  gate,  and  knock- 
ing at  de  do*,  and  'bout  marching  on  de  road, 
and  'bout  fighting  and  being  soldiers  of  de 
cross ;  and  de  Lord  knows,  now,  Pd  be  glad  to 
get  de  chil'en  through  any  gate ;  and  I  could 
take  'em  on  my  back  and  travel  all  day,  if  dere 
was  any  road :  and  if  dere  was  a  do',  bless  me, 
if  dey  wouldn't  hear  old  Tiff  a  rapping !  I 
'gpects  de  Lord  would  have  fur  to  open  it — would 
BO.  But,  arter  all,  when  de  preaching  is  done, 
dere  don't  'pear  to  be  nothing  to  it  Dere  an't 
no  gate,  dere  an't  no  do',  nor  no  way ;  and  dere 
an't  DO  fighting,  'cept  when  Ben  Dakin  and  Jim 
Stokes  get  jawing  about  der  dogs ;  and  every- 
body comes  back  eating  der  dinner  quite  com- 
ftable,  and  'pears  like  dere  wan't  no  such  thnig 
dey's  been  ^preaching  'bout.  Dat  ar  troubles 
me — does  so* 


*Man  and  ffia  Pwelling  Place,  An  Eesay  to- 
wards the  Interpretation  of  Nature.  By  jAMEa 
HiMToa  Second  Edition.  London:  Smith,  Elder 
&Co.  ' 


Even  so,  Mr.  Hinton  would  say,  people 
talk  about  death  and  life — spiritual  deatb 
and  life ;  do  they  believe  what  they  say  ? 
Is  there  a  death,  and  is  there  a  life  ?  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  men  "dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins."  Scripture  addresses  men  and 
says :  "  Ye  are  dead."  It  speaks  of  "  fil- 
thy lusts  which  drown  men  in  perdition." 
Moreover,  it  addresses  others,  and  says, 
"  You  hath  he  quickened  ;"  and  it  speaks 
of  experiences,  and  says  :  "  We  know 
that  we  have  passed  from  death  to  life," 
Is  this  all  a  matter  of  imagery,  and  to  be 
dismissed  for  any  real  purposes  of  life 
and  consolation  ?  Are  we  to  say,  when 
the  preacher  has  ended,  there  is  no  death, 
and  there  is  no  life?  Mr.  Hinton  does 
not  think  so.  The  reader  will  find  him- 
self as  he  reads,  unless  we  are  mistaken, 
in  the  vice  of  a  logic  as  clinching,  on  the 
point  of  a  paradox  as  impaling,  as  that  of 
Bishop  Berkeley.  The  reading  of  this 
volume  a  second  time,  produced  in  our 
mind  feelings  very  similar  to  those  we  ex- 
perienced when  many,  many  years  since, 
we  for  the  first  time  followed  the  Bishop 
in  his  analysis  of  "  the  principles  of  human 
knowledge."  In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Hin- 
ton breaks  down  the  fence  of  mere  ap- 
pearances, and  advances  beyond  the  phe- 
nomenal :  the  apparatus  of  astronomic  sci- 
ence, and  the  illusions  of  the  stereoscope 
are  pressed  into  the  service  of  our  teacher 
to  show  how  the  senses  are  imposed  upon. 
He  maintains  that  it  is  in  consequence  of 
our  fall  and  our  sinfulness  that  we  do  not 
see  the  universe  as  it  is.  That  is  not  true, 
which  seems  to  us,  that  only  man  is  alive, 
and  the  universe  is  dead.  No,  man  is 
dead,  and  the  universe  is  alive. 

*^  Do  we  ask :  How  should  man  be  in  an  in- 
ert world  ?  Let  us  ask :  How  should  he  be  in 
a  revolving  universe?  These  two  questions 
admit  of  one  reply.  He  is  not  so.  The  universe 
can  not  be  revolving.  Let  the  universe,  there- 
fore, stand  fast,  and  man  revolve.  So  shall  be  to 
him  day  and  night,  rising  and  setting  suns, 
noonday  brightness  for  his  work,  and  solemn 
revelations  of  the  stars  to  fehd  him  up  to  God. 
The  universe  can  not  be  dead.    Let  the  uni- 
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verse  be  Ihring,  therefore,  and  man  be  dead. 
So  to  him  there  shall  be  a  world  of  passive  laws 
and  lifeless  uniformity, 'a  world  subject  to  his 
control,  invitant  to  bis  energy,  full  of  deep 
lessons  to  his  heart" 

Again  he  says : 

*''  Analogies  help  us  more,  and  they  are  never 
wanting  to  any  thing  that  is  true,  for  nature 
lends  all  her  treasures  to  adorn  whatever  she 
acknowledges.  What  we  feel  so  strange  is, 
that  we  ^ould  perceive  around  us  so  definite 
and  substantial  a  habitation  as  this  earth,  if 
the  physical  does  not  exist  absolutely,  but  is 
merely  the  phenomenon  to  us  of  some  other 
existence.  But  look  at  the  sky  at  night  Con- 
sider the  firmament  Is  it  not  stretched  as  a 
canopy  folding  in  the  earth,  of  definite  circum- 
ference, and  solid  look  ?  Do  not  say  no ;  for 
humanity  would  testify  against  you.  History 
proves  that  it  appears  so  to  man's  natural  eye. 
Is  there  any  such  canopy  around  the  earth  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  like  it?  Man  dwells,  to  his 
consciousness,  in  an  encircling  heaven  which 
is  not  A  habitation,  bright  with  gems  and 
stretched  on  everlasting  pillars,  has  been  pre- 
pared for  him — by  what?  By  his  presence  to 
infinity  bestrewn  with  lavish  worlds.  And 
why  ?  Because  it  is  the  nature  of  his  sight 
Why  should  not  man's  presence  to  the  spiritual 
infinitude  of  being  place  him,  to  his  conscious- 
ness, in  a  home  like  earth,  amid  a  universe  of 
stars?  Do  we  ask  why?  Because  it  is  the 
nature  of  his  present  state  to  feel  as  dead  that 
which  is  living ;  because  the  phenomenon  which 
he  perceives  is  different  from  the  truth  of  things, 
and  by  his  defect  of  being,  the  phenomenon  is 
his  reality." 

These  extracts  will  no  doubt  plainly 
show  to  oar  readers  that  no  exposition  of 
ours  can  make  this  strong  and  yet  very 
interesting  book  so  clear  to  the  mind  as 
the  author  himself.  And  we  believe  he 
does  his  best  to  separate  man  from  his 
shadow;  or,  perhaps  we  should  say  he 
does  his  best  to  show  that  a  shadow  can 
not  be — that  it  is  not  a  being,  but  the 
phenomenon  of  being — that  the  being  is 
wholly  independent  of  it.  "  Nature  is 
living,  holy  as  the  life  to  which  man  shall 
be  raised ;  the  finger  pressed  no  more  on 
her  mute  lips — once  mute,  but  vocal  now 
with  heaven's  own  music.  The  secret 
uttered,  the  sole  secret,  only  to  roan 
unknown  :  that  life  is  holiness,  that  holi- 
ness is  freedom,  that  freedom  is  necessity, 
that  necessity  is  love,  God's  secret^  the 
secret  of  being,  which,  not  to  know,  is 
death." 

Many  centuries  and  ages  have  passed 
away  since  the  first  attempts  were  made 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  our  being.    Mr. 


Hinton  has  attempted  the  task  very  brave- 
ly ;  others,  also,  have  attempted. 

Every  reader  of  Plato's  Republic  will 
remember  a  famoas  passage  in  the  seventh 
book,  in  which  he  compares  our  natural 
condition,  so  far  as  our  education  or  ig- 
norance are  conoeined,  to  a  number  of 
men  living  in  a  vast  subterranean  cave,  in 
what  Philip  Bailey  would  call  the  fire- 
crypt  of  the  world,  among  the  marble  and 
granite  monuments  and  tombstones « of 
antediluvian  generations.  Plato  conceived 
some  such  world  beneath  the  earth,  where 
night  and  day  are  all  as  one ;  and  strange 
grotesque  shapes  are  seen  in  aU  parts  of 
the  vaulted  chamber ;  and  the  torchlight 
brings  out  the  phantoms  and  the  shadows 
which  go  creeping  up  and  down  among 
the  peliifactions  and  the  stalacmitic  col- 
umns; and,  whisper  as  we  may,  echoes 
will  creep  afler  us,  which  make  us  start 
and  wonder  who  repeated  our  words. 
Plato  conceived  some  such  world ;  in 
Greece  it  was  not  diflScult  to  conceive 
such.  Corridors  and  galleries,  dizzy  and 
fretted  crags,  or  fantastic  horrors  break- 
ing forth  m  forms  like  afrites  blackly 
looming  in  torchlight-shadow  from  the 
unexpected  waters  of  some  subterranean 
lake ;  and  Plato  thought  he  saw  in  such 
a  place  the  parable  of  a  human  soul  cap- 
tive to  its  senses  and  its  ignorance. 

Plato  imagines  such  a  cave,  the  entrance 
open  to  the  light,  but  the  men  bound  by 
their  necks  and  legs,  shackled,  and  com- 
pelled to  sit  still  and  look  straight  for- 
ward.   The  prisoners  in  the  cave  would 
be,  therefore,  unable  to  turn  their  heads 
or  necks  to  gaze  behind  them.    Above 
and  behind  them  Plato  conceived  a  fire 
burning,  and  an  elevated  gallery  passing 
between  the  fire  and  the  prisoners ;  and 
along  this  gallery  a  number  of  persons 
moving,  throwing  their  shadows  upon  that 
part  of  the  cavern  facing  the  prisoners ; 
some  of  them  passing  along  would  move 
in  silence,  while  others  would  speak,  and 
speaking  would  awaken    echoes  in  the 
cave,  adding  the  mystery  of  soand  to 
the  mystery  of  sight  in  the  senses  of  the 
captive  men.    Plato  conceives  the  amase- 
ment  of  one  of  these  captives  when  liber- 
ated— ^when  able  to  turn  his  eyes  toward 
the  ligbt,  to  ascend  toward  it,  to  interro- 
gate the  objects  of  which  he  formerly  be- 
held only  the  shadows ;  and  when  dragged 
up  the  painful  and  steep  ascent,  how  aaz- 
zled  would  his  eyes  be  by  the  glare  of  tlio 
sun.    Amazing  would  be  the  change  iu 
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the  solemn  periods  of  rolling'  epochs  or 
ages.  Or  it  can  step  into  the  antedilu- 
vian years,  or  even  to  the  vast  mensura- 
tions of  astronomic  cycles  and  epicycles — 
the  pendulous  beat  and  throb  of  palpitat- 
ing planets  in  their  orbits,  or  the  mighty 
adjustments  of  the  celestial  mechanics ; 
and  it  is  still  in  time.  The  spirit  can 
inake  its  own  time  ;  it  is  conditioned,  but 
it  creates  new  conditions.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  we  can  not  in  thought  escape  from 
space.  We  may  shut  our  eyes  and  think, 
bat  we  mnst  still  behold  space,  and  all 
that  we  see  we  must  see  as  existent  in 
space.  But  even  to  sense  itself,  how  vast 
the  nmplitnde,  so  to  speak ;  how  infinite 
the  dimension  is  over  which  the  eye  is 
able  to  dilate.  We  too  are  able  to  "take 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  to  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  We 
100  are  able  to  wing  onr  flight  from  star 
to  star,  and  are  sometimes,  and  often,  not 
conscious  of  the  tether  or  the  chain.  And 
if  it  is  true  that  we  are  met  by  another 
thought-form,  namely,  that  of  substance^ 
or,  to  speak  more  popularly,  of  personality 
— if  we  know  things  only  by  their  per- 
sonality, by  the  me  and  the  not-me,  the 
JSgo  and  the  non-Ego — if,  however  we 
may  wander,  and  whatever  we  may  see, 
we  are  compelled  to  give  a  shape  and  a 
reality  to  what  we  see — so  that  we  can 
frame  no  poem,  but  it  takes  vesture  and 
shape  in  characters,  and  dream  no  dream 
but  it  is  around  iis  in  embodiment ;  still 
the  spirit  is  free  to  move,  actively  to  move, 
and  even  to  create  and  to  rearrange,  and 
to  re-shape  things  from  other  forms. 
Thus  the  man  in  the  cave  finds  himself 
conscious  of  powers  which  can  only  find 
their  appropriate  complement  outside  his 
cave. 

We  spoke  of  the  lamp  found  in  the 
vault,  and  its  revelations ;  even  so  indeed  ; 
but  the  cave  becomes  not  merely  diapha- 
nous but  plastic.  The  man  within  the 
cave  touches  the  walls  of  his  cell,  and 
they  recede  from  him.  He  turns  the  laws 
of  his  being  into  the  lifters  of  his  being ; 
and  what  seem  to  be  imposed  upon  him  as 
conditions  become  the  aids  of  develop- 
ment. We  look  sometimes  at  the  condi- 
tions of  our  being,  and  we  seem  to  be  the 
mere  slaves  and  pack-horses  of  the  sense, 
as  it  has  been  said  : 

"  Things  are  in  tho  saddle. 
And  they  ride  mankind." 

We  can  answer  nothing — What,  wc  some- 


times say  i{)  spleen  and  disappointment, 
What  do  we  know  ?  We  can  not  tell  tho 
relation  of  will  to  action — we  can  not  tell 
the  relation  of  spiritual  foroe  to  the  limb 
of  the  body.  Solve  us  the  mystery  of  the 
toothache.  Why  should  a  piece  of  bone 
be  so  troublesome  a  companion  ?  What 
is  life,  and  what  is  love  ?  We  are  told, 
when  hands  join  hands,  or  when  lips  join 
lips,  a  process  many  of  our  readers  wot 
of.  We  are  told,  when  eyes  dart  into 
eyes  their  lustre  and  their  lightning,  and 
when  thereupon  something  happens — We 
are  told  it  is  electricity.  Even  our  friend. 
Dr.  Von  Knowallaboutit,  assures  us  that 
he  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is 
electricity  and  nothing  more. 

**  Simply  this,  and  nothing  more.*' 

And  we  said  to  our  dear  Dr.  Von  Know- 
allaboutit, that  does  not  at  all  explain  the 
little  mystery  in  which  our  friends  arc  just 
now  involved.  What  is  sympathy  ?  What 
is  freedom  ?  What  is  gravitation  ?  — 
Weight  of  bodies.  What  is  heat  ? — 
Friction  of  bodies.  Light? — ^A  very  sub- 
tle fluid.  Will  ?-~Spiritual  force.  Why 
do  two  and  two  make  four  ?  We  know 
all  that  is  said,  but  the  very  definition  is  a 
chink  to  reveal  our  ignorance. 

And  yet,  is  it  not  amazing  to  know 
what  this  man  in  the  cave  can  do  with  his 
conditions  ?  How  much  easier  we  think 
would  it  be  to  construct  a  being  whose 
powers  were  in  his  instincts.  It  is  not  so 
with  man  ;  we  exist  more  by  knowledge 
than  by  instinct ;  and  yet  more  by  sympa- 
thy, which  is  instinct  made  divine,  even 
than  by  knowledge.  Man,  even  in  the 
rudest  state,  before  he  is  adorned  by  civil- 
ization— the  savage  man — how  he  copes 
with  and  conquers  nature — watches  her 
ways  with  subtle  and  crafty  eye ;  imitates 
her,  and  takes  her  captive  and  subjects 
her;  the  wild  eagle  feather  on  his  head, 
the  chain  of  shells,  show  how  native  grace, 
even  in  him,  asserts  itself.  The  discovery 
of  fire,  the  structure  of  language,  law, 
and  society;  and  the  fabrication  of  the  ja- 
velin and  the  dart — how  they  speak  of  the 
effort  of  the  man  to  escape  from  the  cave. 
But  see  how  man  creates  new  conditio?)8 
for  himself:  he  has  not  wings,  but  he  voy- 
ages the  air  in  a  balloon  ;  he  has  not  fins, 
nor  the  respiration  of  a  fish,  but  he  walks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  diving-bell ; 
he  takes  captive,  light,  and  he  says, 
"Paint  me  that  face;"  and  lightning — 
and  he  says,  "  Carry  mo  that  message ;" 
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he  takes  captive  the  wind,  and  he  says, 
"  Grind  my  corn ;"  and  to  the  steam  he 
says,  ^^  Make  my  calico,  and  silk,  and 
cloth ;"  he  says  to  the  glass,  "  Help  me  to 
read  ;"  he  says  to  the  telescope,  **  Show 
me  the  rings  of  Saturn,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon ;"  he  says  to  the  micro- 
scope, '^  Show  us  the  insects  that  sleep  in 
the  mysterious  chambers  and  bells  of  the 
flowers."  What  mysterious  power  is  this 
within  man  which  liberates  him  from  his 
conditions  ?  You  call  it  imagination — we 
accept  the  word ;  and  we  call  that  won- 
derful which  some  will  look  upon  with 
contempt.  Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  Ima- 
gination, you  call  it.  Yes,  but  how  do 
the  images  come  there  ?  We  remind  you 
of  our  definition  of  knowledge — that  ^^  it 
is  the  image  of  the  thing  known  in  the 
understanding  of  him  who  knows."  His- 
tory, and  geography,  and  poetry,  do  what 
they  will  with  us;  we  fight  and  shout 
with  Achilles  in  the  trenches ;  we  are  in 
Venice  with  Shylock;  we  hear  Portia 
plead ;  we  hear  the  imprecation  of  the  oc- 
togenarian Doge ;  we  are  with  Macbetli 
in  the  wild  old  castle  that  night  when 
"  the  crow  hied  his  way  to  the  dusky 
wood  ;"  nay,  it  is  not  difficult  to  behold 
where  Satan  sits  in  Pandemonium,  or 
stands  in  the  sun.  We  can  pitch  our  tent 
in  the  lonely  bights  of  the  Himalaya,  in 
passes  where  the  sun  has  never  shone ;  or 
in  the  lonely  Balkan  range.  We  can 
wind  our  way  down  the  Danube.  We 
can  pass  through  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Host  of  Israel.  We  are  with  Nehemiah, 
by  torch-light,  surveying  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem.  We  walk  the  streets  of  Ox- 
ford, hurrying  along  breathless  to  see  the 
old  man  Latimer  —  brought  out  in  his 
shroud  to  the  stake.  We  stand  and  shout 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  as  the  old  sheriff 
sets  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace,  and 
proclaims  the  cry  of  the  nation  against 
the  Armada.  Well  has  a  friendly  poet 
said: 


II 


Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers. 
The  common  growth  of  mother  Earth 
Suffices  me ;  her  joy  and  miKh — 

Her  humhlest  mirth  and  tear& 


"  I  know  the  secrets  of  a  land, 

Where  human  foot  did  never  stray ; 
Fair  is  that  land  as  evening  skies, 
And  oool,  though  in  the  depth  it  lies 
Of  bnming  Africa. 


**  Or  we^l  into  the  realms  of  Fairy, 
Among  the  lovely  shades  of  things, 
And  shadowy  forms  of  mountains  barO| 
And  streams  and  hpwers  of  ladies  fair, 
The  shades  of  palaces  and  kings. 

**  The  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 

I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower ;  % 

If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray, 
And  with  a  soul  of  power.*' 

We  can  make  out  something,  then  in 
our  cave— we  have  found  the  Aladdin 
lamp.  The  foliage,  or  the  fold,  has  been 
removed  from  our  diaphanous  environ* 
ment ;  it  is  not  all  blackness ;  intelligence 
has  reached  us,  something  has  been  olearly 
imprinted  on  our  minds.  The  lamented 
Dr.  George  Wilson,  in  his  paper  in  Mao- 
miUany  the  last,  we  believe,  he  ever  w^rote, 
mentions  nn  affecting  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  a  celebrated  astronomer  resi- 
dent in  Ireland,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  fine  reflecting  telescope.  On  one 
occasion  he  neglected  to  put  the  cap  over 
the  mouth,  or  object-glass,  of  the  instru- 
ment, so  that  the  light  was  free  to  enter 
the  tube,  and  fall  on  the  polished  metal 
reflector.  He  was  taken  ill  that  day,  and 
in  the  end  died.  For  weeks,  for  montlis 
afler  his  death,  his  study  remained  locked, 
aa  he  had  left  it  on  the  first  day  of  his  ill- 
ness. All  this  time  there  stood  the  tele- 
scope, with  its  eye  pointed  to  a  distant 
church  with  its  spire.  Every  day  the  sun 
peeped  in,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  offer* 
ed  their  services.  No  other  work  was  ask- 
ed of  them,  so  they  drew  the  cliurch-spire 
and  the  landscape  on  the  mirror  of  the 
telescope  as  they  made  their  rounds.  At 
last  the  obsei*vatory  was  opened,  and  the 
telescope  was  taken  down,  and  behold 
upon  its  mirror  a  permanent  picture  of  the 
church-spire,  and  the  objects  around  it; 
the  mirror  had  tarnished  and  rusted,  but 
the  light  determined  where  the  rosling 
should  occur,  and  where  the  metal  should 
remain  bright,  and  it  employed  the  rust 
to  furnish  the  shadows.  So  like  the  image 
on  the  object-glass,  light  and  life  and  time 
write  indelibly  on  the  soul  of  the  man  iti 
Plato's  cave ;  so  when  death  takes  down 
the  observatory  and  the  telescopic  eye, 
will  the  image  be  found  durable  on  the 
sentient  object-glass  of  the  soul. 

It  is  not  so  to  the  man  who  sits  in  the 
cave,  and  to  whom  all  the  work  of  nature 
and  of  life  only  suggest  the  thought,  if  it 
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majbe  called  the  thought,  of  the  infinite 
wizardry  around  them.  A  wild  Ai*ab  chief 
stood  by  a  photographer,  near  Cairo,  while 
he  was  taking  the  impression  of  the  great 
Sphinx.  When,  in  the  faint  light  the  glass 
was  taken  unchanged  from  the  camera, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  only  submitted  to  a 
simple  baptism,  and  then  as  feature  after 
feature  come  out,  until  at  last  there  lay 
all  the  mysterious  sculpture,  the  Arab 
chief  turned  to  another  by  his  side,  and 
pointing  to  the  photographer,  exclaimed : 
^  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  ScUanJ'^ 

Immured  in  ignorance,  locked  up  in  the 
cell  of  sensuality,  the  poor  inhabitant  of 
the  cave,  even  if  he  hears,  knows  not  what 
to  make  of  the  echoes,  and  if  he  sees, 
knows  not  what  to  make  of  the  phantoms 
which  cross  his  vision  there. 

A  friend  of  ours  went  to  preach  in  a 
bne  farm-house  in  one  of  the  backwood 
settlements  of  England.  Invited  to  preach 
by  the  farmer,  he  found  when  he  got  there 
that  it  was  a  case  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
from  envy  and  strife,  originating  in  a  quar- 
rel with  the  rector,  on  the  score  of  tithes, 
rather  than  any  love  to  the  truth.  He 
had  to  sleep  in  the  house,  and  he  thought 
he  would  employ  some  time  in  attempting 
to  benefit  his  host.  He  found  a  Bible  in 
the  house,  but  nobody  able  to  read  it. 
He  asked  his  host  if  he  knew  the  Lord^s 
prayer.  "  Ob  I  yes,*'  said  he,  and  he  began, 
"In  the  day   wherein  I  was  made,  my 

godfather ^*'    Our  friend  said,  "  Not 

80,"  and  tried  to  explain  the  di^erence 
between  a  prayer  and  a  catechism.  This 
only  produced  the  beginning  of  the  Creed, 

**  I  believe ."   At  last  our  friend  began 

at  the  beginning  of  things,  he  said  :  ^^  You 
must  have  some  idea  of  God — who  made 
the  fields ;  the  hedges  ?"  "  I  made  'em 
mysen,"  said  the  stolid  man  in  the  cave. 
All  the  ideas  were  mixed  and  confused  in 
the  man's  soul.  Our  friend  said :  "  You've 
been  to  church  ;  you've  heard  the  Bible ; 
who  made  it  /"  "  Why  him  as  made  the 
almanac,"  said  the  farmer.  This  is  the 
man  conceived  by  Plato ;  stolid,  chained 
neck  and  foot.  Wo  will  not  glorify  our- 
selves, but  we  will  pity  that  mind.  Man, 
as  we  have  seen  by  some  remarks  made 
not  long  since,  has  an  inner  consciousness ; 
he  in  whom  this  is  unawakened  is  not  yet 
a  man.  The  consciousness  of  hunger  and 
thirst ;  the  consciousness  of  nignt  and 
da^  ;  the  consciousness  of  weariness  and 
pain  ;  these  are  not  the  things  which  make 
a  man.    No  1    The  poet,   immortal  for 


such  dissection  and  description,  has  said 

of  one  he  has  described : 

« 

*^  He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams, 
In  the  green  wood  and  hollow  dell ; 
They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day, 
But  nature  ne'er  could  find  a  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

*'In  rain  through  every  changeful  year 
Did  Nature  lead  him  as  before  ; 
A  Primrose  by  a  river's  brim  , 
A  yellow  Primrose,  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

"  In  vain  through  water,  earth  and  air, 
The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread, 
When  Peter,  on  some  April  mom. 
Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn, 
Made  the  warm  earth  his  lasy  bed. 

**At  noon,  when  by  the  forest's  edge 
He  sat  beneath  the  branches  high, 
The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  soul— he  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky. 

**  On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked — 
And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say. 

As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 

A  thing  as  steadfast  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away. 

"But  Nature  could  not  touch  his  heart 
By  lovely  forms,  and  silent  weather, 

And  tender  sounds  ;  yet  you  might  see 

At  once  that  Peter  Bell  and  she 
Had  often  been  together. 

"  There  was  a  hardness  in  his  cheek, 
There  was  a  hardness  in  his  eye ; 

As  if  the  man  had  fixed  his  face 

In  many  a  solitary  place, 
Against  the  wind  and  open  sky." 

Behold  in  Peter  Bell  the  man  of  the 
cave. 

But  we  are  disposed  to  indulge  in  an- 
other portrait,  for  the  man  of  callous  and 
lost  sensibility  is  not  the  only  one  to 
whom  life  is  as  the  immuring  wall  of  a 
cave ;  it  is  also  true  that  what  is  best  in 
us,  very  frequently  enslaves  us  to  what  is 
also  worst  in  uh  ;  the  senses  are  a  divine 
gifl  to  man,  but  they  have  often  been  ex- 
cited until  they  have  become  the  very 
means  of  riveting  his  chain,  and  more 
completely  compelling  him  to  the  desola- 
tion of  his  cave.  The  cell  of  the  lunatic 
has  frequently  been  peopled  by  visions 
strange  and  gorgeous  as  any  beheld  by 
the  healthy  eye  of  the  pilgrim  of  Nature. 

Plato  speaks  of  the  phantoms  of  the 
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cave  beheld  by  the  dwellers  there  as  real, 
and  as  their  only  conceptions  of  reality. 
Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  the  idols  of  the 
den.  In  our  own  day  there  is  no  want  of 
such  ;  the  poor  man  in  the  cave  is  haunted 
by  phantoms.  Awakened  as  we  have 
seen,  and  attempting  to  realize  his  better 
being,  we  can  not  be  surprised  that  an 
involved  scenery  gathers  round  the  awak- 
ening intelligence  of  the  man ;  he  is  haunt- 
ed by  the  phantoms  of  a  double  consci- 
ousness ;  the  shadows  of  a  sensuous  and  a 
moral  consciousness  flit  perpetually  before 
his  being;  he  is  perpetually  moved  by 
visions  which  seem  to  contradict,  even 
seek  to  thwart,  each  other ;  the  actual 
and  the  ideal,  the  practical  and  the  pro- 
phetic, are  constantly  interpreting,  or  ap- 
parently so,  the  scenery  of  the  cave  dif- 
ferently. Within  the  cave  goes  on  the 
whole  of  the  debate  between  those  two 
apparently  hostile  spirits  of  the  cave  — 
the  reason  and  the  faith.  Woe  be  to  the 
man  who  puts  them  against  each  other  in 
hostile  encounter.  We  do  great  and  se- 
rious wrong  to  our  nature  when  we  repre- 
sent these  two  as  opposite  to  each  other, 
for  it  is  only  by  both  that  man  can  ever 
escape  from  the  cave.  Reason  is  only  the 
hand  of  faith,  as  faith  is  ever  the  eye  of 
reason  ;  it  is  ever  a  sad  thing  when  the 
man  beholds  these  as  efligies  on  the  wall 
rather  than  strives  to  make  them  the  ac- 
tualities of  his  being. 

The  things  of  the  mind  are  explained 
by  resolute  looking.  Resolute  lookers 
into  these  things  have  seen  more,  and  have 
solveii  much.  Mr.  Hiuton  looks  clearly, 
quietly,  and  resolutely;  but  many  who 
have  slightly  glanced  within  the  haunted 
mind  or  ctmsciousness  start  away  in  ter- 
ror. Our  old  nurse  nsed  to  tell  us  of  a 
wonderful  young  lady,  gifted  we  should 
say,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  who, 
etandhig  and  combing  out  her  hair  at 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  before 
her  glas!*,  saw  a  closet-door  behind  her 
open,  and  n  strange  head  appear  where  no 
head  should  be.  She  neither  screamed 
nor  fled,  but  continued  combing  her  hair, 
then  quietly  advanced  toward  the  door, 
locked  it,  and  sO  at  last  aided  in  catching 
a  robbor.  And  we  have  heard  of  a  pic- 
ture, the  eyes  of  which  have  marvelously 
enough  ^?eemed  to  move,  and  when  tlie 
bravo  heroine  looked  behind  she  found 
thc»e  a  X licksy  chamber-maid  playing  the 
ghost.  Our  mind  is  a  haunted  chamber 
or  cave,  rmd  tliose  who  have  the  courage 


to  be  perplexed  by  the  phantoms  which 
glide  through  it,  should  have  the  courage 
also  lo  step  into  the  secret  closet  of  the 
soul,  and  track  the  ghosts  to  their  abode. 
We  know  little  beside  the  pictures  of 
things,  and  pictures  of  things  frighten  ns. 
Wonderial  are  the  secrets  of  the  cave ; 
great  is  the  power  of  the  phautom-band 
over  us.  We  feel  that  our  power,  and 
our  conquest,  and  our  sympathy,  is  in  the 
very  haunted  chamber  within  us.  Who 
has  not  stepped  into  a  camera — up  the 
flight  of  steps — into  the  dark  chamber, 
there  just  one  insignificant  little  crevice, 
and  now  see  in  all  its  color  and  its  beauty, 
and  its  life  and  loveliness,  is  the  picture  of 
the  world  without.  How  does  it  get  in 
here  ?  We  have  all  some  such  chambers. 
In  them  the  dead  never  die,  or  if  they  die 
they  come  to  life  again.  How  vividly  the 
bands  of  the  past  throng  and  flock  before 
ns.  What  is  that  imaging  power  ?  We 
have  stepped  into  that  inner  secret 
place,  and  heard  a  breathing  softer  than 
our  own,  and  trembled  lest  our  own 
should  stir  it  to  departure.  At  will  we 
can  step  into  the  old  room  and  see  the 
beloved  face — the  ancient  crimped  cap 
we  knew  so  well  in  our  boyhood — ^the 
bright  Christmas  evening — the  old  school- 
room at  the  hush  of  the  evening  hour — 
the  dead  master — and  the  rimy  trees  in 
the  park — and  the  hearth  flames,  and  the 
red  cui-taius  of  the  first  home.  Ghosts ! — 
Can't  we  raise  them?  The  imagining 
power  within  us  is  strong  to  people  our 
cave  with  them,  even  by  the  thousand  in 
an  hour.  We  often  feel,  after  we  have 
visited  our  Pato's  cave,  that  we  have 
made  a  thousandfold  more  sure  to  us,  in 
vivid  impressions  of  these  things,  the  as- 
sured duration  of  our  own  being.  Nor 
do  we  know  how  much  we  are  indebted 
for  all  power  and  for  all  hope,  to  our  abil- 
ity to  visit  the  wells  of  recollection. 

In  the  wilderness  of  life  there  is  a  lone 
fountain  ;  few  discover  it.  The  Arab  and 
the  Bedouin,  on  their  wild  steeds,  pass" 
even  within  hail  of  it,  but  they  never  turn 
aside  to  slake  their  thirst  at  it.  Ai*ound 
it  stretches  the  desert,  the  hot  and  burn- 
ing sands — the  red-hot  eopjjer  sky;  the 
fiery  and  passionate  sun ;  no  flower  seems 
to  spring  on  the  sandy  margin — no  palms 
or  almond  trees  ;  and  only  around  it  play 
littul  mirages  and  fiita  •  morgana.  And 
yet  the  foimtain  is  there;  and  there  arc 
tho.se  who  have  drank  of  it,  and  drink 
of  it  —  a  perpetual  welling  and  flowing 
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spring;  and  those  who  can  leave  the 
horse  and  the  harness  of  life  behind,  find 
iheir  way  to  its  waves.  It  is  the  fount- 
ain of  re-collection,  the  true  fountain  of 
life  and  being.  To  dnnk  of  its  waters  is 
to  live  indeed. 

Something  of  what  all  highest  life  is, 
we  may  know,  even  in  the  little  parable 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Have  we  not 
all  heard  of  Dr.  Heydigger's  experiment  ? 
Dr.  Heydigger  was  a  quaint  antiquary; 
a  little  tanned  leathern  automaton  of  a 
man — withal  an  old  bachelor — he  lived 
amidst  queer  old  vellum-bound  and  bra- 
zen-clasped books,  and  skeletons  of  men 
of  every  race,  and  of  strange  birds  and 
beasts,  and  plants,  and  gums ;  and  once 
he  invited  a  few  old  friends  to  see  him, 
"for,"  said  he,  "I  am  about  to  make  an 
experiment,  and  I  should  like  you  to  be 
the  witnesses  of  it."  What  could  it  be  ? 
Was  he  about  to  make  a  skeleton  speak, 
or  a  mammoth's  bones  dance  ?  So,  atler 
tea,  to  which  he  had  invited  the  widow 
Wycherly,  and  the  grave,  old  gouty  Col- ' 
onel  Chesterton,  and  the  somewhat  fop- 
pish, although  faded,  old  Mr.  Westerby, 
**  You  have  heard,"  said  he, "  of  the  foun- 
tain of  youth  ?'' — ^they  had  all  heard  of 
the  fountain  of  youth.  "Now,"  said 
he,  "  this  vase  is  filled  with  the  water  of 
the  fountain  of  youth.  Look,"  said  he, 
*'  upon  this  rose ;  it  was  given  to  me  by 
Silvia  Weston  the  night  before  we  were 
to  have  been  married — fever  seized  her, 
she  died  the  next  day.  I  have  kept  it 
ever  since.  Poor  rose  I — how  faded  it  is  I 
but  look,  I  dip  it  into  these  waters  of  this 

vase,  and  lo  I "  and  indeed  the  rose 

hlooraed  out  as  if  it  had  been  only  that 
instant  gathered.  "  Yon  have  heard  of 
the  marvelous  efiects  of  the  fountain  of 
youth ;  well,"  said  the  doctor,  "drink, 
and  be  young  again."  They  drank,  and 
they  felt  the  waters  like  wine  flowing 
through  their  veins,  and  they  all  traveled 
buck  to  the  days  they  had  known  of  old 
— alas!  not  wisely,  for  the  sinmlation  of 
yonthful  airs  and  manners,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, does  not  sit  so  well  on  aged  forms. 
The  old  lady  became  a  coquette ;  some 
ill-natured  people  have  said,  that  ladies 
never  have  to  become  coquettes ;  one  of 
the  gentlemen  became  again  a  sturdy  sol- 
dier, and  another  an  active  speculator,  till 
I^r.  Heydlgger's  rose  lost  its  dewy  mois- 
ture, and  he  took  it,  and  placed  it  again 
*«  its  old  accustomed  place,  and  all  was 
over. 


We  are  all  young  again  when  we  do 
any  thing  which  can  be  called  great  or 
good.  We  drink  of  the  fountain  of  re- 
collection, and  our  youth  is  restored  to  us ; 
it  is  re-collected  being  when  the  bright 
and  vividly  -  colored  conception  mounts 
into  the  imagination — when  the  glowing 
impulse  fires  the  spiiit  with  the  high,  and 
generous,  and  noble  thought.  And  in- 
deed, it  is  no  honor  to  be  old ;  it  is  the 
crown  and  glory  of  our  life  to  preserve 
the  identity  of  its  being — to  live  over  its 
first  and  best  impressions.  All  our  best 
things  are  re-collected  youth — best  paint- 
ings, best  words,  best  deeds,  are  only  the 
ingenuity  and  ingenuousness  of  childhood 
shining  through  the  adamant  and  diamond 
of  age.  It  is  the  aim  of  genius  to  disim- 
prison the  nature.  When  a  man  suspects 
us  of  evil,  when  we  only  are  conscious  of 
integrity,  we  say,  poor  man,  he  has  foi*- 
gotten  to  be  young  ;  he  thinks  all  life  has 
shriveled  and  corrupted  down  into  the 
sordid  clay  of  life.  We  often  fancy  our 
highest  development  will  only  be  perfect- 
ed recollection,  and  our  immortality,  the 
return  of  wearied  feet  and  wearied  wings, 
to  drink  of  the  immortal  fountain  of  the 
first  youthhood  of  our  race  in  a  clime 
where  no  serpent  can  coil,  and  no  tempta- 
tion dishallow,  and  no  tear  mingle  with 
the  waves  of  the  fountain. 

On  the  whole  one  can  not  but  say,  how 
great  was  the  wisdom  of  these  ancient 
men,  and  of  them  all  not  one  was  wiser 
than  this  illustrious  Plato;  but  even  ho 
saw  better,  man  in  his  degradation  and  in 
his  cave  than  in  his  elevation  and  in  his 
elevation  and  in  his  glory.  There  are 
some  things  in  this  very  book.  The  Re- 
public^ which  may  merit  the  denunciation 
of*  Paul — "  Confessing  themselves  wise, 
they  became  fools" — while  in  his  review, 
and  reference  to  the  golden  age,  he  con- 
cludes by  saying :  "  These  things  we  must 
omit  until  a  fair  interpreter  come."  Well, 
may  we  not  say  that  the  fit  interpreter 
has  come  ?  Has  not  He  appeared  who  is 
the«  light  of  the  world,  and  has  He  not 
appeared  for  the  very  purpose  of  con- 
ducting man  from  the  darkness  of  his 
natural  cave  ?  Exact  indeed  is  the  har- 
mony of  view  between  Plato's  estimate 
of  human  nature  and  the  New  Testament 
estimate  of  him.  But  in  Plato  there  was 
no  bright  exhilarating  truth  to  stream 
through  the  cave  —  no  sacred,  hallowed, 
Divine  Liberator  appeared  to  pierce  the 
gloom,  to  break  the  chain,  to  nhase  the 
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pbantoms — ^to  proclaim  to  the  nmx  in  the 
oave  his  freedom.  What  was  to  be  effect- 
ed, was  to  be  effected  by  the  cold  pro- 
cesses of  logic,  and  gymnastics,  and  law. 
Before  all  things,  it  is  ours  to  proclaim 
the  entrance  of  the  Prince  of  Light  into 
the  cave,  to  destroy  its  fetters.  This 
great  truth  ^ives  vitality  to  every  other 
truth.  But  for  this,  what  is  literature — 
any  where  ?  And  without  it  what  does 
the  study  of  science  become  ? — ^a  vail  be- 
tween the  faces  of  man  and  God. 

"  When  will  the  hundred  summers  die, 

And  thought  and  time  be  bom  acain ; 
And  newer  knowledge  drawing  ni^, 

Bring  truth  that  sways  the  soul  of  man  f 
Here  all  things  in  their  age  remain, 

As  all  were  ordered  ages  since ; 
Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hope  and  Pain, 

And  bring  the  fated  Fairy  Prince.^' 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  we  have 
left  Mr.  Hiuton  ;  indeed  we  have  not;  but 
we  must  beg  them  then  to  turn  to  those 
pages,  and  to  expound  them  to  their  own 
minds.  The  booK  is  not  mere  metaphys- 
ical sport ;  we  know  it  is  clear  and  lucid 
in  its  style ;  it  is  quiet  and  singularly  un- 
pretentious in  its  tone,  and  has  in  it  the 
deep  marks  of  a  conscientious  and  ardent- 
ly inquiring  spirit.  We  must  venture  to 
believe  that  the  author  has  not  given  their 
due  weight  to  some  matters  which  are 
a  greater  bnrthen  upon  our  hearts  than 
they  appear  to  his.  The  author  is  too 
noble  a  man,  and  too  much  in  earnest 
with  his  subject,  to  say  severe  things  to 
his  readers ;  but  we  arc  sorry  to  find  how 
he  charges  the  heresy  "  that  the  resureo- 
tion  Ls  past  already,''  upon  the  Church  in 
general.  We  can  find  ourselves  believ- 
ing, as  we  hope  we  have  long  believed, 
the  main  position  of  his  book,  although 
stated  in  another  manner,  without  reliev- 
ing ourselves  by  the  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption  and  restoration  independent 
of  the  Scripture  statements  and  words. 
We  must  believe  that  there  is  a  real  death 
in  life  of  the  soul  after  death.  Our  JiOrd 
would  not  have  given  himself  a  sacrifice 
with  such  peculiar  agony,  he  would  not 
have  bowed  himself  with  such  conscious- 
ness of  wretchedness,  had  there  been  no 
fearful  possibility  of  the  duration  of  eter- 
nal sorrow,  after  all ;  we  accept,  however, 
Mr.  Hinton's  Essay  as  an  attempt  to  in- 
terpret nature. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  in  his  admirable  essay  on 
Nature  and  the  Superfiatural^  has  spoken 


of  nature  as  we  know  it,  as  a  pebble  lying 
on  the  beach  of  the  great  ocean  of  eter- 
nity "before  it ;  it  is  a  very  subordinate 
part  of  that  universal  and  divine  system. 
The  pebble  would  be  veiy  conceited  to 
think  that  it  contained  within  itself  the 
all  in  all ;  and  yet  our  talk  is  really  usual- 
ly no  wiser  than  this — '^We  limit  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel."  The  object  of  Christ- 
ianity is  to  reach  the  pebble,  chafing  on  the 
shores  of  being,  to  put  within  it  new  life, 
and  a  holy,  hallowed,  and  hallowing  con- 
sciousness. It  may  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Hinton  and  Dr.  Bushnell  would  not  agree 
in  their  statements  of  what  seems  to  each 
to  be  truth  in  their  most  valuable  and 
thoiJghtful  works;  works  which,  in  no 
play  spirit,  should  be  read  by  all  who  de- 
sire to  receive  reverently  the  teachings  ot 
the  universe.  But  Mr.  Hinton  would 
agree  with  Dr.  Bushnell  when  he  states 
that — "  This  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  all-con- 
ditioning truth  of  Christianity  itself. 
That  man  has  no  ability  in  himself^  and 
by  merely  acting  in  himself,  to  become 
right  and  perfect ;  and  that  hence,  with- 
out some  extension  to  him  from  without 
and  above,  some  approach  and  ministra- 
tion that  is  supernatural,  he  can  never 
become  what  his  own  ideas  require."  It 
is  true,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  has  said,  God 
loves  character.  He  has  divided  the  uni- 
verse into  powers  and  things-^or  pet  sons 
and  things.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hinton  might 
demur  to  the  classification  ;  cei-tainly  the 
whole  work  of  God  is  to  transform  the 
human  being  from  a  thing  into  a  power, 
or  a  person ;  to  make  that  living  and  lov- 
ing which  was  dead,  and  therefore  bcdng- 
less :  and  for  kindling  a  new  soul  in  man, 
we  know  of  nothinci^  better  than  Mr. 
Hinton's  volume.  Dr.  Bushnell's  and  Dr. 
John  Young's  Promnce  of  Heasofi.  Dr. 
Young's  book,  like  its  companions,  is  full 
of  fine  healthy  bracing  thoughts,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  we  know  not  where  we 
could  find  so  fine  an  entrance  into  the 
temple  of  the  human  soul.  There  wonld 
be  found  in  all  these  writers,  great  as 
their  apparent  difference,  this  real  rela- 
tion, that  man  is  in  the  dungeon  of  his 
being ;  that  his  detention  there  is  volun- 
tary; that  God  has  himself  put  in  his 
hand  a  key  by  which  he  may  escape  from 
the  chain.  Dr.  Young  says  in  a  passage 
of  neiTOOS  and  most  animating  eloquence : 

'**Read — within!'  is  the  audible  command 
of  his  own  mind,  to  every  human  being  — 
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*  Read — within  P  Go  down  to  the  deep  place 
of  intuitions,  which  own  no  earthly  fountain ! 
Search,  Look,  Gaze,  Try  to  detect  and  decipher 
the  mysterious  writing  on  the  primitiTe  tablets 
of  the  soul,  which  no  created  hand  has  traced  I 
Listen,  alsol  in  that  profoundest,  sacredest 
adjtum — away,  from  all  outer  sounds,  which 
derange  and  dull  the  organ  of  hearing,  wait  for 
the  faintest  whisperings  of  the  holy  oracle! 
Look  and  Listen,  Wait  and  Gaze,  long,  patiently, 
painfull^  I  The  oracle  will  utter  itself,  the  hid- 
den, holy  writing  will  shine  out,  and  some 
dirioe  letters,  words,  sentences  wUl  become 
legible  to  the  eye !  Nor  can  this  do  other  than 
prompt  and  help  the  study,  not  less,  but  more 
eager,  and  humble,  and  reyerent,  of  the  pages 
of  the  outward  inspiration.  That^  like  another 
mjstic  Shekinah,  will  illumine  the  deep  adytum 
and  suffuse  it  with  a  diviner  glory.  But  whether 
in  the  first,  more  dim,  mysterious  li^ht,  or  in 
the  later,  brighter  effulgence.  Reason  is  the  eye 
of  the  sou],  which  Faith  submissively  and  joy- 
ously follows.  What  the  one  descries,  the  other 
accepts.  The  two  are  one ;  at  least  a  hannony, 
if  not  a  unity. 

**  Calm,  eager,  piercing  is  the  gaze  of  Reason. 
It  is  the  eye  of  profound,  abstracted  contem- 
plation, now  turned  downward  to  the  deepest 
depths  of  the  being  and  again  lifted  upward  to 
the  sphere  of  the  Eternal,  that  it  may  find 
what  is  written  in  the  one,  interpreted  and 
confirmed  by  the  other.  There  are  select  mo- 
ments in  the  mental  history,  sacred  to  the  higher 
reason,  when  it  is  not  so  much  exerted  by  us, 
as  visited,  independently  of  effort  on  our  part, 
with  wondrous  illumination.  It  is  not  an  elab- 
orative,  but  a  purely  receptive,  at  the  most,  a 
contemplatiye  faculty.  There  are  select  mo- 
ments, when  its  receptive  power  and  the  posi- 
tive impartations  mad^  to  it  and  the  openings 
into  the  unknown,  through  which  it  may  gaze, 
all  are  extraordinary.  It  may  be  with  the 
Volume  of  Inspiration  before  us  and  its  holy 
teachings  lifting  up  our  minds— it  may  be,  in 
the  secret  chamber,  when  we  are  upon  our 
knees,  before  the  *  All- seeing  * — ^it  may  be  on 
the  lone  mountain  or  in  the  deep  forest  wild — 
it  may  be,  in  the  silence  and  outspread  dark- 
ness of  midnight — alone,  far  from  human  fel- 
lowship I  The  eye  of  reason  sweeps  the  horizon 
all  around,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  the  con- 
cave, overnead.  Like  as  some  absorbed  wor- 
shiper of  science,  in  his  solitary  tower  of  ob- 
servation, while  all  the  world  is  asleep,  directs 
his  telescope,  now  to  one  quarter  of  the  heavens 
and  again  to  another ;  the  eye  of  the  spiritual 


seer,  the  spiritual  seeker,  gazes  forth  and  up- 
ward. Thus  it  may  have  gazed,  ofien  and  long, 
but  in  vain.  At  leu^th,  the  moment  comes 
when  a  single,  brillifltit,  glittering,  spark-point, 
like  a  precious  star,  a  solitary  jewel  on  the  brow 
of  night,  is  descried.  Perhaps  another  glints 
out  and  perhaps  even  another  stilL  •  It  is  rap- 
ture, worth  all  the  gazing,  and  waiting,  and 
watching,  and  disappomtment,  and  frequent  sick- 
ness of  heart  I 

'*Wait  on  I  Brave  soul — seeker  after  im- 
perishable eternal  truth.  Light  is  worth  wait- 
ing for.  It  thall  spring  up.  More  and  yet 
more  shall  break  forth,  to  the  upward,  eager 
eye;  But  the  realm  of  the  darkness  is  vast, 
the  points  of  light  are  lew.  We  anticipate,  we 
long  for  another  state  of  being.  Shall  there  ever 
be  to  us  an  atmosphere  without  clouds,  a  day 
to  which  there  is  no  night?  ^ In  thy  Light — 
''  Thou  Eternal  Fount  "—we  shall  see  Light  1' " 

Mr  HintOD,  too,  bows  to  the  same  au- 
thority : 

"  W.  Long  ago  was  the  question  asked :  Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  Science 
has  answered  it ;  He  does. 

"i?.  That  is  not  enou^. 

"  W.  It  is  not  He  is  not  only  holy.  If 
righteousness  looks  down  from  heaven,  truth 
springs  up  from  the  earth.  Righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other.  God  gives  life 
to  man,  his  life  fbr  man.  He  has  shown  us  what 
he  does,  and  why.  So  we  can  rest  and  trust  in 
him.  The  reason  of  all  things  is  that  man 
must  be  redeemed.  If  in  aU  our  sorrows,  all 
our  joys,  we  could  but  think  of  that  1 

**J2L  'Tis  time  there  came  some  change  in 
our  present  thoughts.  The  world  is  tir^  of 
its  endless  round.    Who  is  content  ? 

**  TT.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  many  who 
try  to  make  themselves  content,  who  think  it  a 
religious  duty.  But  who  will  fairly  look  upon 
the  world  and  say:  I  am  content? 

"^.  I  would  not  be  the  man.  Unless,  in- 
deed, it  is  true  that  God  is  redeeming  man,  and 
that  all  this  history  is  the  destroying  of  the 
death  within  him.  If  I  could  believe  that,  I 
should  be  happy. 

**  W.  You  would  be.  You  could  not  help 
it  The  power  of  an  overwhelming  joy  would 
carry  you  along,  oompellinff  you  to  throw  all 
your  heart  and  soul  into  Goers  work  It  would 
save  you  to  believe ;  to  believe  in  Christ,  the 
Rbdebmeb  of  thb  wobld." 
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THE     NORTHMAN'S     FORAY. 
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It  is  bleak  and  misty  eren 
By  the  Norknd^s  surfy  sea, 
Over  rock  and  piny  moantain  night  is  widening  gloomily. 

From  the  reefe  the  storm  bird's  screaming 
Mingled  with  the  water's  roar, 
Shrills  across  the  sandy  ridges  and  the  salt  grass  of  the  shore. 

Keen  the  gray  |;ronnd  wind  is  blowing 
Through  me  thistles  and  the  heath ; 
O'er  the  snarling  billows  scudding,  blowing  in  their  foamy  teeth. 

Blackness  roofs  the  dreary  inland  i 

Closing  down  the  pallid  glare : 
Silently  the  gaunt-winged  crane  is  poising  in  tike  sullen  air.  | 

While  across  the  flats  of  sand 
The  stealthy  springtide  laps  the  shores, 
While  along  the  rocky  deeps  the  billows  burst  in  stormy  roars. 

All  is  darkness  for  a  space 
Until  from  out  the  foggy  south 
Slowly  comes  the  great  white  moon,  as  from  a  mighty  cayem's  mouth. 

Slow  through  bars  of  brassy  cloud 
Her  icy  splendors  broadening  roU 
Brightening  in  her  shroud  she  rises,  like  a  purgatorial  souU 

Lo  I  beneath  a  shadowed  headland. 
Stretching  heavily  to  sea. 
In  a  gusty  creek  a  barge  swings  o*er  her  anchor  restlessly. 

Blackly  flutter  the  dim  sails. 
And,  streaming  through  the  cabin  glass. 
Falls  the  smoky  flame  upon  the  curling  billows,  as  they  pass. 

On  a  mound  that  views  the  Inland 
Move  a  group  of  Figures  slow : 
Windy  crest  and  ironed  stature  looming  in  the  moonlight  low. 

Yonder  skirting  the  pine  forest, 
In  the  bli|^kness  of  the  land, 
Rises  the  old  Pahu»  Castle,  with  its  turret  blazing  brand. 

On  the  dim  flats  intervening 
Scarcely  meeting  the  dusk  sight, 
Lie  vague  lengths  of  dismal  waters,  glossy  in  the  night 

And  the  shifting  wind  is  rising, 
And  the  barge*s  canvas  fills. 
And  the  marshy  inland  brightens,  and  the  moon  has  topped  the  hills. 

Restless  grow  the  figures, 
'  Like  a  group  of  dawn-a-startled  corses, 
Hark  I  their  pricking  ears  are  listening  to  the  galloping  of  horses. 
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Hark !  a  distant  truropct^s  blasting, 
And  the  palace  starts  awake,    • 
Every  window  flaming  as  'twere  peopled  from  the  burning  lake. 

O'er  the  moor  roll  sounds  of  fury, 
Heavy  trampling,  misty  splashing, 
Foes  are  flying,  foes  pursuing,  amid  torch  and  saber  flashing. 

Now  the  foremost  come,  their  steeds 
Outflinging  in  a  gallop  span — 
Haunch  a-backward  staggered  stop  they,  and  to  earth  off  springs  each  man. 

And  the  leader  of  the  foray, 
Scorched  and  blooded,  points  his  mace 
Seaward — ^wolfish  murder  gleaming  from  the  lines  of  his  gray  face. 

All  are  weighed  with  gold  and  booty. 
As  they  downward  tramp  the  steep ; 
All  arriTed  a  jutting  crag,  spring  deckward  in  a  flinging  leap. 

By  the  prow  the  dripping  anchor 
Sudden  swings,  and  swells  the  sail, 
Like  a  vast  and  angry  pinion  matching  with  the  wintry  gale. 

With  the  wintry  gale  that  from 
The  roaring  forests  inland,  soon 
Whitens  the  long  foamy  ridges  toward  the  horizontal  moon. 

Headland  after  headland  passes 
As  they  norward  shape  their  course : 
Sidelong  to  the  sea  the  vessel  scuds  before  the  tempest's  force. 

And  the  moon  gets  high  and  clouded 
And  the  ice-«tar  shines  forlorn 
O'er  the  towns  wherein  the  watch  at  midnight  winds  a  lonely  horn. 

Where  before  the  castle's  fire. 
The  bearded  princes  speed  the  feast, 
Where  the  sullen  grave-mound  covers  white  bones  pointed  to  the  east 

Then,  as  o'er.the  black  night  ocean, 
In  the  storm-wind  strong  and  loud, 
Onward  flew  the  torch-lit  vessel,  rapid  as  a  fiery  cloud. 

While  the  snow  flaw  gusting  smote 

The  far-clad  helmsman  as  it  passed. 
While  from  hand  to  hand  the  mead  cup  circled  round  the  straining  mast, 
One,  an  ironed  champion  rising  trolled  their  day-deeds  to  the  blast 

Singing  of  the  white  lands  norward, 
And  the  sports  that  wait  them  there. 
Spearing  the  blub  sleeky  walrus,  hunting  down  the  fangy  bear — 

Then,  as  from  the  rock  the  signal 
Pacted  with  the  sulphry  ore 
Culls  the  weary  fog-sea  whalers  with  their  oily  wealth  to  shore. 

They  will  have  a  riot-rouse. 
Long  as  the  long  Iceland  night, 
Then  the  deeds  of  this  wild  day  will  make  the  memory  lamp  bum  bright 

Singing  by  the  roaring  log-fire 
Nightly  in  the  snowy  grange. 
Living  an  exultant  life  beneath  the  crowns  of  their  revenge. 
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BUCKLE'S      CIVILIZATION.* 


It  mast  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Backle 
is  not  a  writer  who  gains  upon  us  by  a 
further  acquaintance  with  his  work.  His 
first  volume,  published  nearly  five  years 
ago,  excited,  and  in  some  degree  gratified, 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  by  a  lively  and 
perspicuous  style,  by  a  considerable  dis- 
play of  reading,  by  great  hardihood  of 
dogmatical  speculation,  and  by  a  lofly 
design  to  "  create  the  science  of  history." 
It  was  received  with  a  degree  of  interest 
due  rather  to  the  apparent  courage  and 
ability  of  the  writer,  whose  name  then 
first  appeared  in  English  literature,  than 
to  the  results  at  which  he  had  actually  ar- 
rived. Many  errors  of  detail  were  point- 
ed out — a  thing  not  to  be  wondered  at  in 
a  disquisition  which  affected  to  embrace 
every  section  of  human  knowledge,  and 
to  ^'accomplish  for  the  history  of  man 
something  equivalent  or  at  all  events  ana- 
logous to  what  has  been  effected  by  other 
inquirers  for  the  different  branches  of 
physical  science."  (Vol.  i.  p.  6.)  Doubts 
were  expressed  by  ourselves  and  by  oth- 
er critics  as  to  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing the  scientific  conclusions  promised 
by  Mr.  Buckle  on  what  he  terms  "  the 
great  average  of  human  affairs."  Above 
all,  we  saw  reason  to  distrust  the  sound- 
ness of  his  fundamental  principles,  and  we 
clearly  perceived  that  human  life  is  of  far 
too  short  a  span  to  embrace  the  prelimi- 
nary facts  or  to  reach  the  result  contem- 
plated in  so  gigantic  a  plan.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Buckle  has  himself  arrived,  on  this  point, 
at  our  own  conclusion. 

**  It  is,  indeed,  too  true,  that  such  a  work  re- 
quires, not  only  several  minds,  but  also  the 
successive  experience  of  several  generations. 
Once,  I  own,  I  thought  otherwise.  Once,  when 
I  first  caught  sight  of  the  whole  field  of  know- 
ledge, and  seemed,  however  dimly,  to  discern 
its  various  parts  and  the  relation  they  bore  to 
each  other,  I  was  so  entranced  with  its  surpass- 
ing beauty,  that  the  judgment  was  beguiled, 
and  I  deemed  myself  able,  not  only  to  cover  the 
surface,  but  also  to  master  the  details.    Little 

*  Histcry  of  Civilizaium  in  England^  By  Hb.vrt 
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did  I  know  how  the  horizon  enlarges  as  well  as 
recedes,  and  how  vainly  we  grasp  at  the  fleet- 
ing forms,  which  melt  away  and  elude  us  in  the 
distance.  Of  all  that  I  had  hoped  to  do,  I  now 
find  but  too  surely  how  small  a  part  I  shall  ac- 
complish. In  those  early  aspirations,  there  was 
much  that  was  fanciful ;  perhaps  there  was 
much  that  was  foolish.  Perhaps,  too,  they  con- 
tained ,a  moral  defect,  and  savored  of  an  arro- 
gance which  belongs  to  a  strength  that  refuses 
to  recognize  its  own  weakness.'* — ^VoL  iL  pp. 
327,  328. 

In  the  space  of  five  years  small  indeed 
is  the  progress  made.  The  General  Intro- 
duction contained  in  the  first  volume  is 
followed  in  the  second  by  two  disquisi- 
tions on  Spain  and  Scotland  —  subjects 
which  have  been  selected  as  appropriate 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Buckle's  historical  the- 
ories, but  which  bring  us  not  one  step 
nearer  to  his  ultimate  object.  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Buckle's  scheme  embraces  the  ^Ho- 
tality  of  human  affairs,^'  nothing  human  is 
foreign  to  his  task,  and  however  copioas 
his  resources  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
portion  he  leaves 'untouched  must  incal- 
culably exceed  in  amount  that  which  he 
relates. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  resume  or  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion in  which  we  engaged  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  his  first  volume. 
But  furtner  consideration  has  satisfied  us 
that  if  we  erred  in  the  estimate  we  then 
formed  of  Mr.  Buckle's  abilities,  we  erred 
on  the  side  of  indulgence.  The  truths 
which  he  announced  to  mankind  as  the 
discoveries  of  genins,  are  in  reality  mere 
fanciful  conceits  when  they  are  not  plagi- 
arisms from  the  French  Encyclopajdists 
of  the  last  century;  and  if  hiabook  retain 
hereafter  any  place  at  all  in  the  literature 
of  this  country,  it  will  be  remembered 
chiefly  for  its  misapplied  ingenuity  and  its 
logical  perversity.  Claiming  to  be  itself 
a  history  of  scientific  method,  and  of  the 
process  by  which  civilization  has  been 
evolved  by  the  mind  of  man  in  different 
countries,  it  is  totally  deficient  in  method- 
ical arrangement.  No  rigorous  chain  of 
philosophical  reasoning  can  any  where  bo 
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discovered  ;  and  if  any  such  plan  exists  iu 
the  mind  of  the  author,  it  is  entirely  lost 
in  the  profusion  of  desultory  incidents  and 
extracts  with  which  he  has  embroidered 
his  pages.     His  original  pretensions  to 
lead  OS  to  the  science  of  historv  turn  out 
to  be  wholly  unfounded  •;  for  m  science 
Mr.  Buckle  is  without  that  comprehensive 
grasp  which  reduces  the  intricate  skein  of 
causes  and  events  to  a  single  thread ;  and 
in  history  he  analyse^  more  than  he  com- 
bines, enlarging  to  excess  on  occurrences 
which  fall  in  with   his  preconceived  no- 
tions, and   rejecting  or  passing  over  in 
silence  events  of  at  least  equal  importance, 
which  are  at  vaiiance  with  them.     We 
shall  say  nothing  more  of  the  absurdity 
(to  use  no  harsher  term)  of  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  order  of  the  world  by  re- 
ducing the  moral  government  of  Provi- 
dence to  a  svstera  of  averages  based  on 
the  laws  of  iron  necessity,  or  of  the  de- 
sign to  trace  the  growth  of  modern  civili- 
zation irrespective  of,  or  rather  iu  opposi- 
tion to,  the  influence  of  Christianity.    The 
first  of  these  doctrines  is  so  far  from  hav- 
ing any  novelty  to  boast  of,  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  theme  of  the  immortal 
poem  of  Lucretius  ;  for,  like  the  great 
Epicurean,  Mr.  Buckle  Is  of  the  opinion 
that,  after  all,  religion,  or  as  he  terms  it 
BOperstition,  is  the  source  of  the  chief  evils 
which  afilict  society.    The  motto  of  his 
book  ought  to  be 

"arctis 
Rdigionum  animos  nodis  ezsolvere  pergo.^* 

But  Mr.  Buckle's  aversion  to  the  doc 
trines  and  institutions  of  Christianity  is 
still  more  nnphilosophical  and  unjust  in  a 
writer  professing  to  trace  the  modern  civ- 
ilization of  Europe  from  general  causes. 
Be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  modern 
world  is  what  Christianity  has  made  it. 
Mr.  Buckle  sees  only  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture—the  shades  of  superstition,  the 
fires  of  persecution,  the  excesses  of  en- 
thusiasm— he  does  not  perceive  that  the 
same  power  which  he  execrates  and  re- 
viles for  its  occasional  abuses,  is  the  day- 
spring  of  the  nations,  and  that  wherever 
the  law  of  Christianity  prevails  human  so- 
ciety rises  immeasurably  above  the  limits 
of  the  pagan,  the  heathen,  or  the  Moham- 
medan world. 

In  truth,  we  must  be  permitted  on  this 
and  on  many  other  points  to  express  our 
surprise  that  Mr.  Buckle  should  have  read 
80  many  books  to  so  little  purpose.    He 


relies  too  much  upon  a  well-stored  com- 
mon-place book  and  a  rapacious  literary 
appetite.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd  or 
untrue  that  some  evidence  may  not  be 
collected  in  support  of  it  from  the  <hHty 
shelves  of  huge  libraries.  But  what  is  the 
worth  of  such  evidence  ?  He  who  would 
write  history  aright  must  seek  to  trace  its 
course  in  the  living  reality  of  human  ac- 
tion, not  merely  in  the  dry  records  of  the 
dead.  Mr.  Buckle  will  produce  you  a 
statistical  return  or  a  literary  authority 
for  every  statement  in  his  book.  .  He  is 
indignant  at  the  bare  idea  that  any  one 
should  call  his  accuracy  in  question.  For 
every  thing  he  has  "  ample  and  irrefraga- 
ble evidence."  We  do  not  doubt  it.  He 
has  so  much  evidence  that  he  imposes  on 
himself  with  it.  His  statements  will  bear 
every  test  except  that  of  being  confront- 
ed with  reality.  He  repeats  his  own  par- 
adoxes till  he  believes  them  to  be  truths ; 
and  although  he  is  always  lauding  the 
blessings  of  skepticism,  there  is  one  kind 
of  skepticism  which  he  is  seldom  disposed 
to  practice — that,  namely,  which  coubists 
in  a  prudent  distrust  of  his  own  infalli- 
bility. 

The  intention  of  Mr,  Buckle  in  his 
second  volume  is  not  to  pursue  the  induc- 
tive line  of  argument,  to  which  he  says 
that  he  is  at  present  unable  to  add  any 
thing  new,  but  to  strengthen  it  by  appli- 
cation and  verification,  showing  how  4iis 
conclusions  explain  the  history  of  difierciH 
countries  and  their  various  fortunes.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  selected  the  history 
of  Spain  and  the  history  of  Scotland,  (lo 
which  that  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  of  America  are  hereafter  to  be  add- 
ed,) "with  the  object  of  elucidating  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  history  of  Fuglnnd 
supplies  inadequate  information."  The 
history  of  civilization  in  England  being 
still  Mr.  Buckle's  chief  object,  and  the 
title  of  his  book,  it  is  extremely  charac 
teristic  of  his  mode  of  writing  that  he  first 
devotes  two  or  three  octavo  volumes  to 
an  ample  discussion  of  what  his  subject 
does  not  comprise. 

However,  we  are  quite  ready  to  follow 
him  on  this  ground,  and  we  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  the  fairest  test  of  the 
soundness  of  his  general  principles  is  to 
be  found  in  their  application  to  the  histo- 
ry and  condition  of  particular  countries. 
The  question  then  now  before  us  is, 
whether  Mr.  Buckleys  theory  of  general 
causes,  aspects  of  nations,  and  invariable 
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laws  explains  the  history  and  condition 
of  Spain  and  Scotland  better  than  thej 
have  been  explained  before.  To  answer 
this  question  in  Mr.  Buckle's  £iyor  it  must 
be  shown  that  he  has  traced  the  leading 
facts  of  their  history  and  condition  to  the 
operation  of  those  causes,  and  that  he  has 
not  cither  misapprehended  these  facts,  or 
suppressed  other  causes  of  equal  or  great- 
er efficacy.  This  is  the  test  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  apply  to  his  reasoning. 

It  might  be  supposed  by  a  cursory  ob- 
server tnat  in  selecting  Spain  and  Scot- 
land as  the  fields  of  his  inquiries,  Mr. 
Buckle  had  intended  to  choose  the  two 
countries  of  modern  Europe  most  unlike 
in  physical  character,  in  race,  in  their 
past  political  history,  and  in  their  present 
condition.  The  Spanish  Peninsula  basks 
in  a  southern  sun  and  verges  on  the  con- 
fines of  Africa;  Northern  Britain  par- 
takes of  the  natural  aspect  of  the  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  Spain  ai'e  capable  of  producing  in  un« 
limited  abundance  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  from  the  finest  corn  to  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  tropics,  but  these  splendid 
gifts  are  comparatively  neglected;  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Scotland  can  in  many 
parts  barely  ripen  wheat,  our  shocks  of 
oats  are  not  unfrequently  garnered  in  the 
October  snows,  our  best  produce  is  roots, 
but  the  industry,  perseverance,  and  sci- 
ence of  our  agncultural  population  have 
nvade  many  an  acre  of  Scottish  moorland 
worth  more  than  five  times  the  same  ex- 
tent of  the  favored  soU  of  Spain.  Spain 
owes  whatever  she  has  enjoyed  of  wealth 
and  splendor  to  the  matchless  advantages 
of  her  position,  and  to  the  favors  of  for- 
tune, but  these  to  a  great .  extent  she  has 
thrown  away.  Scotland  owes  her  slow 
but  constant  progress  in  the  scale  of  civ- 
ilization to  herself;  she  has  never  reced- 
ed a  hair's  breadth  in  her  onward  course ; 
and  she  has  gradually  worked  out  a  des- 
tiny which  the  proudest  nations  of  the 
earth  may  envy.  The  indolence  and 
wealth  of  one  country  are  only  surpassed 
by  the  enterprise  and  the  poverty  of  the 
other.  Spain  has  ever  been  a  nation  es- 
sentially self  contained,  hating  all  foreign 
innovations ;  Scotland  has  borrowed  large- 
y  from  her  neighbors.  In  Spain  the  aris- 
tocracy* has  for  centuries  been  extremely 
weak  and  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
paramount :  in  Scotland  the  Crown  long 
maintained  an  unequal  contest  with  the 
great  houses,  and  even  in  modern  times 


the  landed  aristocracy  of  the  northern 
kingdom  has  a  larger  share  of  influence 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain.  Bat 
notwithstanding  these  and  many  other 
salient  points  of  difference,  it  is  by  way 
of  compaiison  rather  than  of  contrast, 
that  Mr.  Buckle  has  directed  his  attention 
to  these  two  countries.  Whatever  their 
other  differences  may  be,  there  is,  he 
thinks,  ^'  the  most  striking  similarity  be- 
tween those  countries  in  regard  to  syper' 
stition.  Both  natfons  have  allowed  their 
clergy  to  exercise  an  immense  sway,  and 
both  have  submitted  their  actions,  as  well 
as  their  consciences,  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  160.)  To  say 
nothing  at  present  of  the  gross  misap- 
plication of  terms  which  describe  under 
the  same  formula  the  intensely  absolute 
authority  of  Spanish  Catholicism  and  the 
intensely  democratic  constitution  of  the 
Scottish  Presbytery,  we  shall  here  content 
ourselves  with  replying  to  Mr.  Buckle, 
that  if  this  powerful  and  irresistible  gen- 
eral law  has  been,  as  he  asserts,  in  equal 
operation  in  the  two  kingdoms  —  if  Scot- 
land is  indeed  as  superstitious  and  priest- 
ridden  as  Spain  —  the  results  have,  as  Mr, 
Buckle  himself  admits,  been  diametrically 
opposite ;  for  whilst  the  political  strength 
and  intellectual  power  of  Spain  have  faded 
away,  Scotland  has  sent  rorth  a  host  of 
her  sturdy  sons,  year  by  year,  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  the  world ;  she  has  given,  in 
one  century,  Adam  Smith  to  speculative 
science — James  Watt  to  industrial  art — 
Walter  Scott  to  literature  —  names  so 
great  that  we  know  not  what  other  names 
can  in  their  respective  walks  be  placed 
beside  them ;  and  she  has  been  foremost 
in  arms,  in  government,  in  enterprise,  in 
research,  and  every  form  of  intelligent 
labor  throughout  the  globe.  Either  there- 
fore the  parallel  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  at- 
tempted to  establish  on  this  point  is  as 
false  as  it  is  fanciful ;  or  if  it  be  admitted 
to  exist,  then  this  general  cause  has  not 
the  importance  which  Mr.  Buckle  attaches 
to  it,  since  the  same  principle,  in  two 
widely  dissimilar  countries,  is  followed 
and  accompanied  by  opposite  results. 
His  entire  thesis  therefore  breaks  down  at 
the  outset ;  for  while  he  chooses  to  assert 
that  the  general  cause  of  theological  su- 
perstition has  operated  for  centunea  io 
Scotland  as  in  Spain,  he  is  compelled  'to 
acknowledge  that  a  multitude  of  special 
causes  have  conspired  to  produce  in  the 
two  countries  very  different  effects^    Mr. 
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Bncfele  is  mogularly  unfoilnnate  in  the  se- 
ieotion  of  his  general  prihci{4e  and  of  its 
application ;  for  if  the  fwinciple  were  tme, 
and  his  doetrine  of  the  soienoe  of  history 
soood,  the  results  mnst  be  similar  in  the 
tivo  cases;  bat  the  results  are  absolutely 
k.  dissimilar ;  whence  it  may  seem  either 
I  that  bis  prindple  is  not  true,  or  that  gen- 
ei*al  principles  are  liable  to  be  converted 
in  their  application  and  results  by  special 
eanses. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  with 
greater  detail  some  of  Mr.  Buckle's  ac- 
tual statements  with  reference  to  Spain. 
It  will  be  seen  that  scarcely  one  of  them 
is  sufficiently  accurate  and  irrefi*affable  to 
support  the  large  generalizations  he  rests 
u[K)n  them. 

To  begin  with  his  physicai  description 
of  the  country. 

**If  we  except  the  northern  extremity  of 
Spain,  we  may  say  that  the  two  principal  char- 
acteristics of  the  climate  are  heat  and  dryness, 
both  of  which  are  fayored  by  the  extreme  diffi- 
colty  which  nature  has  interposed  in  regard  to 
itrigfttion.  For,  the  rirers  wmch  intersect  the 
land,  run  noostly  in  beds  too  deep  to  be  made 
available  for  watering  the  soil,  which  conse- 
quently is,  and  always  has  been,  remarkably 
farid.  Owing  to  this,  and  to  the  infrequency  of 
rain,  there  is  no  European  country  as  richly  en- 
dowed in  other  respects,  where  droughts  and 
therefore  fomines  hare  been  so  frequent  and  se- 
rious. At  the  same  time  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  particularly  in  the  central  parts^  make 
Spain  hi^iitually  unhealthy;  and  Uiis  general 
tendency  being  strengthened  in  the  middle  ages 
by  the  constant  occurrence  of  famine,  caused 
the  ravages  of  pestilence  to  be  unusually  fatal. 
When  we  moreover  add  that  in  the  Peninsula, 
inclnding  Portugal,  earthquakes  have  been  ex« 
tremely  disastrous)  and  have  excited  all  those 
Buperstitious  feelings  which  they  naturally  pro- 
yoke,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  insecurity 
of  life,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  an  artful  and 
ambitious  priesthood  could  turn  such  insecuH  • 
tj  into  an  engine  for  the  advancement  of  their 
own  power. 

^Another  feature  of  this  singular  country  is 
tile  prevalence  of  a  pastoral  life,  mainly  caused 
hy  the  difficulty  of  establishing  regular  habits 
of  agricuUoral  industry.  In  most  parts  of 
Spain,  the  olimate  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
laborer  to  work  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  and  this 
forced  interruption  encourages  among  the  peo- 
ple an  irregularity  and  instability  of  purpose, 
which  makes  them  choose  the  wandering  avoca- 
tions of  a  shepherd,  rather  than  the  more  fixed 
pursuits  of  agrieolture."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  8**T. 

Mr.  Buckle  has  thought  proper  in  ref- 
erence to  this  subject  to  attempt  to  an- 
swer the  criticismB  justly  called  forth  by 


bis  random  aasertions.  He  has  collected 
a  great  array  of  authorities,  and  employ- 
ed some  vehemence  of  language  in  de* 
fense  of  his  preposterous  theory  that  the 
superstition  of  the  Spanish  people  is 
attributable  to  the  prevalence  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  in  the  Peninsula; 
and  he  attacks  this  journal  in  particular 
for  having  held  up  to  ridicule  this  gross 
exaggeration.  We  had  stated  that  ^'  there 
is  no  volcano  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula^ 
and  the  only  earthquake  known  to  have 
occurred  there  was  that  of  Lisbon."  Mr. 
Buckle,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  scruple 
to  assert  that  ^^  in  Spain  there  ha/ve  been 
more  earthqtioJces  than  in  all  other  parts 
of  Europe  put  together^  Italy  excepted." 
Let  us  now  see  which  of  these  statements 
^'  displays  such  marvelous  ignorance,  that 
it  deserves  to  be  rescaed  from  oblivion 
and  put  on  record  as  a  literary  curiosity." 
In  April,  1858,  when  we  reviewed  Mr. 
Buckle's  first  volume,  we  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  consulting  Professor  Mallet's 
Earthquake  Catalogue,  which  was  publish^ 
ed  complete  in  that  year,  though  some  of 
the  Professor's  Reports  had  been  read  at 
previous  meetings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. Fortunately,  however,  Professor 
Mallet's  volume  now  supplies  us  with  ma* 
terials  to  bring  Mr.  Buckle's  statement  to 
an  exact  test.  No  j)art  of  Europe,  or  in- 
deed of  the  globe,  is  entirely  free  from 
earthquakes,  and  our  assertion  clearly 
meant,  not  that  no  earthquakes  had  ever 
occurred  there,  but  that  they  have  been 
less  frequent,  and  (with  one  exception)  of 
less  historic  moment  than  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  whence  we  argued  that  it  waa  ab- 
surd to  attribute  to  this  cause  a  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Spain.  Messrs. 
Mallet  have  certainly  brought  to  light 
some  instances  of  these  phenomena,  and 
they  state  that  mor^  than  once  this  agency 
has  been  displayed  in  the  Peninsula  upon 
the  most  tremendous  scale.  But  what  are 
the  facts  as  compared  with  other  parts  of 
Europe  ?  The  number  of  recorded  eartli- 
quakes  in  the  British  Isles,  since  the 
eleventh  century,  is  284;  in  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula  and  Iceland,  since  the 
twelfth  century,  252 ;  in  the  basin  of  the- 
Danube,  since  the  fifth  century,  318;  in 
the  basin  of  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland, 
since  the  ninth  century,  557 ;  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  since  the  fourth  century,  670 ;  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  since  the 
fourth  century,  702 ;  in  the  Italian  Peninsu- 
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la,  since  the  fourth  centnry,  1 085 ;  bat  in  the 
SpanUh  Peninsula^miQe  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, 220  only^  being  the  smcUleat  number  in 
the  tohol&  catalogue^  and  below  the  record 
even  of  the  British  Isles :  and  of  these  the 
great  majority  occurred  not  in  Spain,  but 
in  Portugal.  Very  few  of  them  have 
been  of  a  very  destructive  cliaracter,  as 
indeed  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that 
many  of  the  finest  buildings  still  to  be 
seen  in  Spain  are  of  great  antiquity,  yet 
unshaken  by  these  convulsions  of  the  soil. 
The  mere  scientific  question  of  the 
number  of  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  in  a 

fiven  time  is  of  small  importance,  but 
[r.  Buckle  used  this  inaccurate  statement 
to  build  a  theory  upon  it,  and  he  has 
repeated  that  statement  with  Professor 
Mallet's  volume  before  him.  In  the  teeth 
of  this  evidence,  that  the  number  of  earth- 
quakes, in  the  whole  Peninsula,  docs  not 
exceed  one  sixteenth  of  those  recorded  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  he  deliberately  re- 
peats his  assertion,  '^  that  in  Spain  there 
have  been  more  earthquakes  than  in  all 
other  parts  of  Europe  put  together,  Italy 
excepted."  Mr.  BucKle  inveighs  with 
sooraful  compassion  against  critics,  whom 
he  accuses  of  ignorance  and  h\i8te,  and  he 
challenges  his  readers  ^^ to  give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to  the  author  of  a  deliberate 
and  slowly  concocted  work."  But  we 
submit  that  in  this  instance  the  hasty 
statement  of  the  reviewer  is  infinitely 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  deliberate 
and  slowly  concocted  misstatements  of 
physical  facts  on  which  Mr.  Buckle  has 
erected  his  fantastic  theory  of  Spanish  su- 
perstition.* 


*  Mr.  Buckle  oompUtna  with  great  bitteraesBof  his 
aaonymous  critics^  but  all  his  critics  are  not  anony- 
mous: for  example,  in  a  letter  written  by  M.  de 
Tocque\il1e  to  one  of  bis  friends  in  May,  1S58,  and 
published  in  his  Correspondence,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage: — 

**  Have  you  heard  of  a  book  which  has  just  come 
out,  and  which  has  suddenly  raised  its  author,  pre- 
viously unknown,  to  the  dimensions  of  a  first-class 
Hon  ?  This  noble  animal  is  called  Mr  Buckle.  Ho 
book  is  an  introduction,  in  eight  hundred  pages,  to 
a  history  of  mankind,  (that  is  all,)  which  he  proposes 
Bnooessively  to  publish.  The  spirit  of  the  work 
seems  to  me  to  merit  especial  attention.  It  i»  Uli' 
beral  and  pautonaiefy  anti-Chri»tian.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  such  doctrines  as  these  can  lead  to  a 
great  literary  success  in  England,  where  I  was  told 
the  other  day  that  every  year  the  restraint  of  reli- 
gions  traditions  became  more  strict  and  almost  ty- 
rannical f —  ThcqvivilU  Cinrespotulenee,  vol.  iL 
p.  438. 

It  is  not  andescrriog  of  remark  that  Mr.  Buckle's 


Bat  let  ns  now  revei*t  to  the  passage 
just  quoted.  Mr.  Bockle  asserts  that  ex- 
cept in  the  northern  extremity  of  Spain, 
the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  soil  are  favor* 
ed  hy  the  extreme  difficulty  of  irrigation. 
Now,  it  BO  happens — and  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  Mr.  Buckle  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact — ^that  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  perfect  systems  of  imgation  to  be 
seen  in  Europe  occur  in  the  eotUh  of  Spain, 
especially  in  the  Vega  of  Granada  and  the 
Iluerta  of  Valencia,  and  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  fertility  of  those  favored  region& 
But  what  is  the  reason  ?  These  works  were 
constructed  by  the  Moors.  They  remain  to 
this  day  a  monument  of  their  ingenuity  and 
industry  ;  and  they  prove  that  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  agriculture  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Spain  arises  not  from 
natural  and  general  causes  of  climate  and 
soil,  but  from  the  habits  and  character  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Spain  has  been  inhabited  in  different  ageti 
by  many  different  races.  Her  provin- 
ces still  bear  the  stamp  of  an  extreme  dis- 
similarity. A  Catalan  and  an  Andalusian 
— a  Castilian  and  a  Gallego  are  not  sons 
of  the  same  mother.  Quantos  payzes^ 
tantos  coattimbres.  The  Spain  of  Rome, 
with  her  Boetic  legion,  encamped  round 
the  walls  of  Italica  or  Cordova,  was  one 
dominion  ;  the  Spain  of  the  Moorish  dy- 
nasties, then  at  the  highest  pitch  of  Mo- 
hammedan civilization,  wesrith,  taste,  and 
learning,  was  another  empire ;  the  Spain 
of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  chivalry, 
long  pent  in  the  Sierras  of  the  North,  and 
divided  among  a  heptarchy  of  princess, 
fought  its  way  througn  eight  centuries  of 
bloodshed,  until  it  culminated  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Catholic  kings.  Under  these 
successive  revolutions  the  face  of  the 
country  has  more  than  once  been  entirely 
transformed.  Population  has  risen  and 
declined — ^agriculture  has  been  perfected 
and  forsaken — literatare,  art,  architectiire, 
have  undergone  the  same  vicissitudes. 
But  if  the  fate  of  nations  is  predetermiji- 
ed  by  fixed  natural  causes,  these  have 
never  varied.  It  is  roan,  not  the  soil  or 
the  climate,  that  has  changed.  And  as  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  can  be  more  di^ 
similar  than  the  state  of  Spain  in  these 
different  periods  of  her  history,  we  are 
led  irresbtibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 

first  volume  called  forth  these  expresrions  of  deri- 
sion and  arerdon  from  one  of  the  most  Uberd  aad 
pbilotophical  thinkers  of  tUs  age. 
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fixed  natural  aspect  of  a  country  is  bat  a 

secondary  element  in  its  destiny ;  and  that 

its  history  consists  not  in  the  fertility  or 

aridity  of  its  soil,  but  in  the  character  of 

the  race  inhabiting  it,  and  the  events  by 

which  they  are  affected.    Indeed,   Mr. 

Backle  himself  is  so  far  aware  of  these 

fects  that  after  having  spoken  at  page 

seven,  of  the  "  difficulty  of  establishing 

bahitsof  *  agricultural  industry'  in  Spain, 

he  states,  at  page  sixty-five,  that  the  best 

systems  of  husbandry  then  known  were 

practiced  by  the    MorLscoes,  wfio  tiUed 

and  irrigated  with  indrfatigahh  labar,^* 

These  contradictions  are  not  uncommon 

with  Mr.  Buckle.    In  the  next  page,  after 

describing  tbe  pastoral  condition  of  Spain, 

he  adds : — 

**  Under  such  circumfitances  every  thing 
grew  preeariotiB^  restlets,  and  uMettUd ; 
Uiought  and  inquiry  were  impossible;  doubt 
was  unknown ;  and  the  way  was  prepared  for 
those  superstitious  habits,  and  for  that  d/tep- 
tooted  and  tenaciout  helitf^  which  have  alwavs 
formed  a  principal  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  nations." — ^P.  8. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  when  every  thing  is 
"precarious,  restless,  and  unsettled," 
"thought  and  inquiry  ure  impossible," 
and  the  way  is  prepared  for  "  deep  and 
tenacious  belief"  Mr.  Buckleys  own  phi- 
losophy is  essentially  precarious,  restless, 
and  unsettled  ;  but  we  have  no  apprehen- 
sion that  it  will  ever  lapse  into  a  deep  and 
tenacious  belief 

Mr.  Backle  has  well  pointed  out  that 
the  history  of  Spain  is  cotijiptcuously 
marked  by  three  great  contests,  all  of 
them  partaking  of  a  religions  character, 
and  exciting  the  religions  passions  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  first  was  the  contest  of 
the  Arian  Goths  against  the  Frankish 
Catholics,  in  the  sixth  century,  when  the 
war  for  national  independence  became  a 
war  for  national  religion,  and  an  intimate 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  Arian 
kings  and  the  Arian  clergy.  The  second 
was  tbe  contest  with  the  Moors;  the 
third  was  the  contest  with  the  Reforma- 
tion. But  in  tbe  Arian  war  Spain  was  on 
the  side  of  liberal  and  national  opinions, 
assailed  by  the  authority  of  the  Koman 
Church.  Late  in  the  sixth  century,  the 
Latin  clergy  converted  their  Gothic  mas- 
ters, and  "  the  Spanish  Government  be- 
coming orthodox,"  says  Mr.  Buckle,  "  nat- 
urally conferred  upon  its  teachers  an  au- 
thority equal  to  that  wielded  by  the  Ai-ian 


hierarchy.'**  The  inference  is  questiona- 
ble, and  the  phrase  "Spanish  Govern- 
ment," as  applied  to  the  "  Rejes  Gotos" 
of  the  seventh  century,  still  more  so ;  but 
the  fact  that  great  power  was  early  ac- 
quired by  the  Church  in  Spain  is  certain. 
We  venture,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Buckle,  to 
think  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  future 
existence  of  the  country  as  a  Christian 
nation  that  it  w^as  so.  For  what  occurred 
in  the  following  century  ? 

"  In  711  the  Mohammedans  sailed  from.  Afri- 
ca, landed  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  in  the 
space  of  three  years  conquered  the  whole  coun- 
try, except  the  almost  inaccessible  regions  of 
the  north-west  The  Spaniards,  secure  in  their 
native  mountains^  soon  recovered  heart,  ralU^ 
their  forces,  and  began  in  their  turn  to  assail 
the  invaders.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued, 
which  lasted  nearly  eight  centuries,  and  in 
which,  a  second  time  in  tbe  history  of  Spain,  a 
war  for  independence  was  also  a  war  for  relinon ; 
the  contest  between  Arabian  Infidels  and  Span- 
ish Christians,  succeeding  that  formerly  carried 
on  between  the  Trinitarians  of  France  and  tbe 
Arians  of  Spain.  Slowly,  and  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty, the  Christians  fought  their  way.  By 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  they  reached 
the  line  of  the  Bouro.  Before  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  they  conquered  as  ihr  as  the 
Tagus,  and  Toledo,  their  ancient  capital,  fell 
into  theu*  hands  io  1085.  Even  then  much  re- 
mained to  be  done.  In  the  south,  the  struggle 
assumed  its  deadliest  form,  and  there  it  was 
prolonged  with  such  obstinacy,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  capture  of  Malaga  in  1487,  and  of 
Granada  in  1492,  that  the  Christian  empire  was 
reestabhshed,  and  the  old  Spanish  monarchy 
finally  restored. 

**The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  Spanish  charac- 
ter was  most  remorkable.  During  eight  succes- 
sive centurieF,  the  whole  country  was  engaged 
in  a  religious  crusade;  and  those  holy  wars 
which  other  nations  occasionally  waged,  were, 
in  Spain,  prolonged  and  continued  for  more  than 
twenty  generations.  The  object  being  not  only 
to  regain  a  territory,  but  also  to  reestablish  a 
creed,  it  naturally  huppened  that  the  expound- 
ers of  that  creed  assumed  a  prominent  and  im- 
portant position.  In  the  camp  and  in  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, tbe  voice  of  ecclesListics  was  heard 
and  obeyed ;  for  as  the  war  aimed  at  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  it  seemed  right  that  her 
ministers  should  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  a 
matter  which  particularly  concerned  them. 


*  Kr.  Buckle  is  hardly  warranted  in  placing  the 
conversion  of  the  Spanish  clergj  to  Latin  orthodoxy 
in  the  sixth  century.  The  first  mass  according  to 
the  Roman  form  was  celebrated  in  Aragon,  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Juan  de  la  Pena,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1071,  and  in  Castile,  in  the  Qrand  Mosque 
of  Toledo,  on  the  21  st  of  October.  1086.  (Macrie, 
Reformaiion  in  Spain^  vol.  ill  p.  13.) 
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*'  Under  circumstances  like  the«e»  the  clei^j 
could  not  fail  to  extend  their  influence ;  or  we 
way  rather  say,  the  coarse  of  events  extended 
it  for  them.  The  Spanish  Christians,  pent  up 
for  a  considerahle  time  in  the  mountains  of  As- 
tuf  ias,  and  deprived  of  their  former  resources, 
quickly  degenerated,  and  soon  lost  the  scanty 
civilisation  to  which  they  had  attained.  Stripped 
of  all  their  wealth,  and  confined  to  what  was 
comparatively  a  barren  region,  they  relapsed  into 
barbarism,  and  remained,  for  at  least  a  century, 
without  arts,  or  commerce,  or  literature.  As 
their  ignorance  increased,  so  also  did  their  su- 
perstition ;  while  this  last,  in  its  turn  strength- 
ened ^e  authority  of  their,  priests.  The  order 
of  ttffiiirs,  thererore,  was  very  natural.  The 
Mohflsnmedan  invasion  made  the  Christians 
poor;  poverty  caused  ignorance;  ignorance 
caused  credulity ;  and  credulity,  depriving  men 
both  of  Uie  power  and  of  the  desire  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves,  encouraged  a  reverential 
spirit,  and  confirmed  those  submissive  habits, 
and  that  blind  obedience  to  the  Church,  which 
form  the  leading  and  most  unfortunate  peculiar- 
ity of  Spanish  history."— Pp.  ia-17. 

But  in  his  anxiety  to  denounce  the  two 
great  curses  of  human  society,  loyalty  and 
superstition,  Mr.  Buckle  fails  to  perceive 
that  there  may  be  circumstances,  and  in 
Spain  there  were  circumstances,  which 
render  even  these  degrading  passions  sub- 
servient,   and    indeed  essential,  to    the 
cause  of  national  existence.    What  is  it 
that  in  Eastern  Europe  has  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  a  nation  under  the  detestable 
yoke  of  Turkish  oppression !    The  pro- 
found attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  tlie 
Eastera  Church.    What  was  it  that  ena- 
bled the  Spaniard  to  carry  on  this  tre- 
mendous contest  of  eight  centuries  ?    His 
enthusiastic  —  if  you  will,  his  fanatical — 
devotion  to  the  Cross  and  to  the  Crown. 
His  existence  was  a  perpetual  crusade. 
The  cause  of  his  sovereign  was  the  cause 
of  heaven.    These  are   oigh-fiown  senti- 
ments, which  Mr.  Buckle  views  with  ex- 
treme compassion.    But  the  practical  re- 
sult of  them  was,  that  Spain  resumed  her 
place  amongst  the  Christian  nations  of 
Europe,  and  that  if  she  had  had  less  of 
bigotry  or  less  of  faith,  she  might  have 
remained  subject  to  a  Moorish  Klialifate, 
and  have  sunk  into  the  condition  of  those 
once  flourishing  Christian  provinces  which 
still  bear  the  burden  of  Mohammedan 
rulers.    Indeed,  Mr.  Buckle  himself  ac- 
knowledges  the  force  of  this  argument  in 
another  place,  where  he  says  that:  '^  No- 
thing bat  the  strictest  discipline  and  the 
moBt  unhesitating  obedience  could  have 
enabled    the    Spaniards    to   make    head 


agalDst  their  enemies.  LoyaUy  to  their 
princes  became  not  only  expedient^  hut  ne- 
ceasary.^"^  (P.  28.)  And  in  another  place : 
"The  Church  and  the  Crown,  making 
common  cause  with  each  other,  and  being 
iuspirited  by  the  cordial  support  of  the 
peoj^le,  threw  their  whole  soul  into  tbeir 
enterprises,  and  dispbyed  an  ardor  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  insure  success.'* 
(P.  34.)  Yet  he  considers  these  results  as 
only  "  apparently  beneficial,^  and  in  the 
end  unsound  and  even  pernicious. 

Mr.   Prescott    has    related    the    same 
events  in  a  far  more  pliilosophical  spirit ; 
and  however  we  may  deplore  with  him 
that  this  religious  fervor  of  the  Spanish 
character,  settled  in  later  days  into  a 
fierce  fanaticiscfi,  it  bespeaks  an  illiben;i 
and  partial  mind  not  to  recognize   the 
glory  which  encircled  the  throne  of  Isa- 
bella the  Catholic,  the  statesmanship  of 
Ferdinand,  and  even  the  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence of  such  a  priest  as  Cardinal 
Cisneros.    It  is  true  that  the  religious 
motive  predominated  over  all  other  mo- 
tives in  their  ^lind8•    They  engaged  in 
the  wars  of  Granada  less  to  acquire  terri* 
tory  than  to  regain  the  ancient  domain 
of  Cbristencfom ;  and  the  same  spirit  ani- 
mated Isabella  when  she  engaged  in  that 
other  enterprise  w  hich  was  to  give  a  hem- 
isphere  to  her  descendants.    It  is  equally 
true  that  this  religious  motive  was,  afler 
the  manner  of  that  a^e,  deeply  tinned 
with  intolerance  and  bigotry.     But  Mr. 
Buckle's  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  he 
sees  and  abhors  the  intolerance  and  the 
bigotry,  without  acknowledging  the  ele- 
vation of  the  motive  or  the  grandeur  of 
the  result.    Intolerance  and  bigo}.ry  ai'e 
every  where  hateful,  and  nowhere  so  hate- 
ful as  when  they  taint  the  purity  and  con- 
tract the  range  of  noble   minds.     But 
what  shall  we  say  of  an  historian  who,  in 
dealing  with  the  annals  of  Spain,  and 
such  personages  as  Isabella  and  Charles 
v.,  can  find  nothing  to  record  of  them 
but  their  acts  of  persecution  ? 

Indeed,  to  such  extravagant  lengths 
has  Mr.  Buckle  carried  his  one-sided  ar- 
gument, that  in  discussing  the  causes  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  Spain,  he  has 
passed  over  in  total  silence  the  discovery 
and  conquest  of  America.  If  there  be 
one  event  more  than  another  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  which  has  changed  tlie 
destiny  of  nations,  it  is  this ;  and  Spain 
was  tlie  firat  country  to  feel  the  full  effect 
of  it.    That  spirit  of  adventure  which  bad 
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liithei'to  been  consumed  ia  the  Moorish 
wars,  was  thencefoitb,  and  for  another 
century,  poured  tbrth  on  the  New  World* 
The  whole  economical  condition  of  Spain 
was  powerfully  affected  by  the  enormous 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals  imported 
from  America,  and  by  the  wealth  obtained 
in  daring  or  fortunate  enterprises  rather 
than  by  domestic  industry.  The  power- 
ful attraction  of  these  Eldorados  of  the 
West  weakened  and  demoralized  the  cen- 
ter of  empire ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
influence  of  Spanish  superstition  on  the 
destiny  of  that  people,  we  can  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that  the  conquest  of  America, 
and  the  pernicious  colonial  policy  which 
prevailed  for  nearly  three  centuries,  had 
an  equally  powerful  effect  in  corrupting 
the  true  sources  of  national  prospeiuty. 
To  this  subject,  however,  Mr.  Buckle  does 
not  allude  in  his  Essay  on  Spain,  because 
it  is  a  special  cause,  not  apparently  filing 
within  the  law  of  general  averages. 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Buckle's  &vorite  doc- 
trines that  governments,  politicians,  and 
even  political  institutions,  have  little  or 
no  permanent  influence  on  human  affairs 
— ^a  maxim  which,  when  applied  to  the 
course  of  history  in  any  given  country, 
leads  him  to  very  singular  results.  Sfis 
entire  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
ia  comprised  in  the  fc^owing  lines : 

^*  Charles  Y.,  who  succeeded  Ferdinand  in 
1516,  governed  Spain  for  forty  years,  and  the 
general  character  of  his  administratioa  was  the 
same  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  In  regard  to 
his  foreign  policy,  his  three  principal  wars  were 
against  France,  against  the  German  Princes,  and 
against  Turkey.  Of  these,  the  first  was  seen* 
lar ;  but  the  two  last  were  essentially  religious. 
In  the  German  war,  he  defended  the  Church 
against  innovation ;  and  at  the  hattle  of  Miihl- 
berg,  he  so  completely  humbled  the  Protestant 
Princes,  as  to  retard  for  some  time  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation.  In  his  other  great  war,  he 
as  the  champion  of  Christianity  against  Moham- 
medanism, consummated  what  his  grand&ther 
Ferdinand  had  begun.  CharUa  d^eated  and 
dUlodgsd  the  Moha/¥Mnedan$  in  tht  Em%  just  a$ 
FerdiTiand  had  done  i%  the  Went;  the  repulse 
of  the  Turks  before  Vienna  being  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  what  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs 
of  Granada  was  to  the  fifteenth.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  reason  that  Charles,  at  the  close  of 
his  career,  could  boast  that  he  had  always  pre- 
ferred his  creed  to  ins  oountiy,  and  that  tiie 
first  object  of  his  ambition  had  been  to  main- 
tain the  interests  of  Christianity."— Pp.  10,  20. 

The  passage  is  scarcely  worth  quoting, 
except  for  the  extraordinary  statement 


with  which  it  concludes.  Ferdinand  tvnd 
Isabella  overthrew  the  Moopish  kingdom 
of  Granada,  and  the  Moors  ceased  to  rule 
in  Spain.  Did  Charles  V.  defeat  and  dis- 
lodge the  Mohammedans  in  tlie  £ast,  ''just 
as  Ferdinand  had  done  in  the  \Vest"  ? 
The  whole  statement  is  a  blunder  or  a 
fabrication,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  signal 
example  of  Mr.  Buckle's  "irrefragable 
accuracy."  So  far  was  Charles  V.  from 
defeating  and  dislodging  the  Mohamme* 
dans  in  the  East  at  any  period  of  his 
reign,  that  Solyman  the  Magnificent  was 
then  at  the  bight  of  his  power,  and  Ger- 
many was  continually  threatened  by  his 
arms.  Instead  of  Charles  V.  ''  dislodg- 
ing" the  Turks,  the  Turks  more  than 
once  dislodged  him.  In  1526  the  whole 
of  Hungary  was  overrun,  the  battle  of 
Mohacs  Tought,  King  Louis  killed  at  it, 
and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  assumed 
the  Hungarian  crown ;  but  it  was  a  crown, 
without  a  kingdom.  In  1529  Solyman  in- 
vaded Austria  and  bes<^ed  Vienna  itself; 
Charles  was  in  Spain  at  the  time,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  campaign ;  the 
defense  of  Vienna  was  entirely  due  to 
Ferdinand;  but  to  compare  the  repulse 
of  the  Turks  on  that  occasion  to  the 
conquest  of  Granada  from  the  Moors,  is 
a  mere  romance.  So  little  did  the  Turks 
sufiTer  from  that  repulse,  that  Solyman 
merely  retired  to  Buda,  and  three  ^'^ears 
later  Charles  found  himself  obliged  to 
take  the  field  against  the  Sultan.  Never, 
at  any  time,  had  the  terror  of  the  Turkish 
arms  been  more  extreme.  6ei*many  was 
paralyzed  by  the  disunion  which  the  Re- 
formation had  caused  between  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  Empire.  Charles  con- 
descended to  send  an  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  propose,  almost  to  sue  for, 
peace.  Solyman  kept  him  waiting  for  a 
fortnight,  contemptuously  rejected  his 
overture,  and  boasted  that  his  object  was 
not  to  attack  the  King  of  Hungary  but 
the  King  of  Spain.  The  Turkish  army 
was  again  stopped  in  1532,  not  by  Charles, 
or  at  Vienna,  but  by  the  little  fortress 
of  GUns,  vigorously  defended  by  Nicolas 
Jurischitsch :  and  in  the  following  year 
peace  was  signed  with  the  Turk,  which 
Charles  was  anxious  to  conclude  on  any 
terms.  "  The  Emperor,"  says  Zinkeisen, 
in  his  excellent  history  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,*  "  was  never  in  earnest  in  this 
«*»*-»■  ■  ■■  ■        I  ■  ^^^—^     ,t   ■■  ■  ■■  »^^»— »»»»^ 

*  Zinkeisen,  Oeschichte  der  Osmanischen  Reichs, 
Tol.  ii  pp,  734k 
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Turkish  war.  He  had  neither  likincr 
nor  energy  for  it.'*  This  is  what  Mr. 
Backle  calls  the  "other  great  war"  of 
Charles  V.,  which  he  conceives  to  have 
been  carried  on  with  i*eligioas  enthasiastn, 
and  to  have  done  for  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent what  Ferdinand  had  done  for  the 
feeble  and  unfortunate  Boabdil. 

Another  event  of  more  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  condition  of  Spain  is  the  des- 
truction of  the  communeros  of  Castile,  and 
of  the  political  liberties  of  the  country,  in 
the  rebellion  of  1521.  Mr.  Buckle  dispo- 
ses very  briefly  of  this  occurrence,  by  as- 
serting that  "  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  the 
royalists  had  lost  the  battle  of  Villalar, 
instead  of  gaining  it,  the  ultimate  result 
would  have  been  the  same ;"  and  further 
that "  as  the  spirit  of  freedom  never  really 
existed  in  Spain,  therefore  the  marks  and 
forms  of  freedom  were  sure  sooner  or  la- 
ter to  be  effaced."  With  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  propositions,  we  remark  that 
if  it  be  true  that  "general  causes  eventu- 
ally triumph  over  every  obstacle,  and  are 
irresistible  in  the  average  of  affairs,"  it  is 
of  no  consequence  whatever  whether  a 
battle  is  lost  or  won,  or  indeed  whether 
any  given  event  does  or  does  not  occur. 
But  we  may  retort  Mr.  Buckle's  argument 
on  himself,  by  obsemng  that  those  per- 
sons who  think  that  the  loss  or  gain  of  a 
battle  does  influence  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  will  reject  his  theory.  In  the 
second  of  the  propositions  quoted,  he  sim- 
ply begs  the  whole  question.  Very  differ- 
ent is  the  judgment  of  Principal  Kobert- 
son  on  those  memorable  and  mounifnl 
transactions:  "The  grievances  complain- 
ed of  and  the  remedies  proposed  by  the 
English  Commons  in  their  contests  with 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  par- 
ticularly resemble  those  upon  which  the 
Juntas  now  insisted.  But  the  Spaniards 
had  already  acquired  ideas  of  their  own 
liberty  and  independence,  had  formed 
bold  and  generous  sentiments  concerning 
government,  and  discovered  an  extent  of 
political  knowledge  to  which  the  English 
did  not  attain  till  more  than  a  century  af- 
terward."* 

This  again  is  a  view  of  the  Spanish 
character  which  does  not  suit  Mr.  Buckle's 
theory,  and  therefore  the  overthrow  of 
the  commons  of  Castile  is  omitted  in  his 
survey  of  the  decline  of  Spain,  In  our 
judgment  it  is  of  all  the  causes  of  that 

•  Robertfloi»*3  Charles  F],  book  iii.  p.  168. 


decline  the  most  potent  and  the  most  tie- 
plorable.  The  destruction  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  nobles  and  the  bur- 
gesses invested  the  Crown  with  absolute 
power :  and  the  Crown  of  Spain  invested 
with  absolute  power  meant  Phillip  II.  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  malignant  greatness 
until  it  dwindled  to  Charles  II.  in  the  low 
est  degradation  of  human  imbecility,  or 
to  Charles  IV.  in  the  last  stages  of  swinish 
indulgence.  We  shall  not  follow  Mr. 
Buckle  through  this  portion  of  his  Essay. 
Nothing  that  even  he  can  say  of  that  race 
of  sanguinary  and  selfish  bigots  can  ex- 
ceed our  abhorrence  of  them.  But  we 
deny  that  the  Court  of  Madrid  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sole  test  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  people.  Mr.  Buckle  has 
fixed  his  attention  on  the  records  of  a 
profligate  and  bigoted  Court,  lint  he 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  people 
of  Spain.  He  never  alludes  to  that  sense 
of  personal  dignity  and  that  spirit  of  lo- 
cal  independence  which  under  the  worst 
of  governments  have  still  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  a  great  people.  We  infer  from 
the  tenor  of  his  observations  that  the  in- 
formation he  has  laboriously  accumulated 
is  entirely  derived  from  books.  There  is 
not  an  indication  of  personal  knowledge 
or  original  observation  in  his  pages ;  ami 
if  he  has  ever  visited  Spain  or  even  Scot- 
land, we  must  conclude  that  he  is  ahso- 
lutely  devoid  of  the  faculty  of  observing 
the  living  realities  of  the  world.  The 
consequence  is,  that  his  sketch  of  these 
countries  altogether  wants  the  roost  es- 
sential qualities  of  truth  and  expression. 
It  is  a  portrait  drawn  afler  a  photograph 
— with  a  certain  amount  of  carioatnre  in 
some  of  the  more  prominent  features,  and 
an  entire  failure  in  the  general  effect. 

We  have  made  but  little  progress  in 
pointing  out  Mr.  Buckle's  blunders  and 
omissions,  for  our  remarks  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  first  twenty  pages  of  his  vol- 
ume, and  the  whole  work  affords  an 
equally  fertile  field  for  criticism.  But  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  the  value  of 
this  portion  of  his  labors,  thoitgh  we  had 
marked  several  other  passages  for  com- 
ment. A  passing  allusion  to  one  or  two 
of  them  must  suffice.  Thus  Mr.  Buckle, 
not  content  with  pointing  out  the  tempo- 
rary regeneration  of  Spain  by  the  able 
and  patriotic  ministers  of  Charles  III^ 
cafls  that  prince  a  "  m.an  of  great  energy," 
"  enlightened,  indeed,  in  comparison  with 
his  subjects."    If  Mr.  Buckle  will  take  the 
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trouble  to  examine  tbe  first  Lord  Auck- 
land's journal  of  his  residence  at  the  court 
of  that  prince,  he  will  perceive  to  what 
this  energy  and  enlightenment  amounted. 
The  reign  of  Charles  III.  was/ by  compar- 
ison, a  bnlliant  period  in  the  bistoiy  of 
Spain,  for  she  was  neither  robbed  by  for- 
eigners nor  torn  by  revolutions ;  and  the 
consequence  was  a  great  and  inAmediate 
improvement  in  her  condition  ;  but  the 
personal  merits  of  Charles  III.  himself 
have  been  considerably  exaggerated  by 
M.  Rio  and  Archdeacon  Coxe,  who  are 
Mr.  Buckle's  principal  authorities.* 

Mr.  Buckle  winds  up  this  singular  sur- 
vey of  the  past  history  of  Spain  by  some 
observations  on  the  present  condition  of 
that  country,  which  must  be  imputed  to 
gross  misrepresentation  if  they  do  not 
originate  in  still  grosser  ignorance.  He 
asserts  that  ^^  no  ameliorations  can  possi- 
bly be  effected  in  Spain,  which  will  pene- 
trate below  the  surface,  until  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  people  be  weakened  by  the 
march  of  physical  science,"  (p.  146;)  he 
believes  that  "  in  Spain  there  never  has 
been  a  revolution  properly  so  called" ;  and 
that  *'*'  Spain  sleeps  on  untroubled,  un- 
heeding, impassive,  receiving  no  impres 
sions  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
mstking  no  impressions  upon  it,"  (p.  154.) 
It  happens,  unluckily  for  Mr.  Buckleys 
theories  and  for  his  accuracy,  that  these 
statements  are  totally  at  variance  with 
facts.  We  confidently  assert  that  the 
progress  made  by  Spain  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  great  and  astonishing.  Mr. 
Buckle  appears  not  to  be  aware  that  the 
Church  and  the  ecclesiastical  corporations 
have  been  divested  of  their  enormous  en- 

*  For  example,  he  speaks  after  Rio  of  the  agri- 
iniUural  setilements  eaUed  **  La  Carolina,"  in  the  Si- 
erra Morcna,  and  of  six  thousand  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish invited  to  settle  there.  I1ie  settlers  were  not 
Duteh  and  Flemish,  but  German,  and  more  especial- 
ly Swiss.  All  the  promises  made  to  the  settlera 
were  broken ;  most  of  them  perished  miserably ;  and 
Don  Pablo  Olavide,  a  Peruvian,  who  was  the  author 
of  the  scheme,  narrowly  escaped  from  the  fury  of 
the  Inquisition.  Mr.  Buckle  quotes  from  Muriel  a 
pasfloge,  speaking  of  **  the  town  of  Almuradlel,  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  eampo  nuevo  of  Andalusia,  for  the 
nigged  pass  of  Despefia  Perros ;"  but  he  evidently 
misunderstands  the  passage,  for  Almuradiel  lies 
north  of  the  Sierra,  and  is  not  in  Andalusia,  but  in 
the  plain  of  Ja  Mancha.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.  be  takes  the  pompous  language  of  the  Spanish 
historiographers  for  sober  reality ;  but  then  Charles 
III.  expelled  the  Jesuits  and  distrusted  the  priests, 
redeeming  qualities  in  a  Spanish  king. 


dowments;  that  the  clergy  are  now  paid 
a  moderate  stipend  by  the  state ;  and  that 
religious  orders  of  men  no  longer  exist  in 
the  kingdom,  whilst  those  of  women  are 
greatly  reduced.  The  operation  of  the 
law  of  Desamortizacion  has  thrown  im- 
mense quantities  of  land  into  the  market, 
and  agriculture  is  making  considerable 
progress.  The  finances  of  the  kingdom 
have  recovered  their  equilibrium;  they 
Imve  been  judiciously  applied  in  part  to 
the  organization  of  a  welUequipped  and 
efficient  arniy»  and  to  the  creation  of  a 
steam  navy  ;  a  general  system  of  rail- 
roads has  already  opened  communication 
between  Madrid  and  the  Mediterranean 
—  it  will  shortly  be  extended  to  the  Py- 
renees and  the  Atlantic  ports  ;  the  press 
of  Spain  is  liberally  conducted  and  at 
least  as  free  as  that  of  any  continental 
country ;  some  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  the  reduction  of  custom-house 
duties;  and  the  whole  kingdom  shows 
signs  of  prosperity  and  activity  which 
have  been  unknown  for  centuries.  It  is 
true  that  deplorable  traces  of  religious 
bigotry  still  hnger  in  the  country ;  the 
Queen  is  under  the  influence  of  a  crazy 
nun,  and  the  government  is  still  thwarted 
by  the  bigotry  of  the  Church* ;  perhaps 
this  spirit  has  been  aggravated  among  the 
clergy  and  at  the  Court  by  the  evident 
advance  of  inquiry  and  freedom ;  but  Mr. 
Buckle  is  totally  mistaken  if  he  believes 
this  to  be  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  people  at  the  present  time.  The 
Spaniards  are  jealous  of  foreign  intei-fer- 
ence,  extravagantly  proud  of  their  own 
importance,  attached  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  weary  of  revolutions  ;  but  they 
are  no  longer  the  priest-ridden  and  servile 
race  which  Mr.  Buckle  most  erroneously 
and  inaccurately  describes.  The  revolu- 
tion has  done  its  work,  and  Spain  is  stead- 
ily resuming  a  considerable  position  in 
the  family  of  nations. 


*  Of  this  the  most  melancholy  proof  is  the  in- 
catceration  of  Matamoros  and  Alhama,  pious  and  in- 
offensive men,  who  have  been  consigned  for  months 
to  the  dungeons  of  Granada,  for  no  other  crime  than 
the  profession  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  because 
the  law  of  Spain  tolerates  no  dissent  from  the  Oath- 
olio  Church.  These  odious  acts,  resembling  tbe 
prosecution  of  the  Madiai  by  the  late  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  are  disgraceful  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  strangely  at  variance  with  the  general 
spirit  of  their  policy;  but  it  is  unjust  to  impute 
them  to  the  whole  nation. 
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CHAPTER        ON        DOGS. 


*^  With  eye  upnused,  his  masber'B  looks  to  scan, 
The  joy,  the  solace,  and  the  aid  of  man, 
The  rich  man's  guardian  and  the  poor  man's  friend, 
The  only  creature*  faithful  to  the  end.'*— ^non. 


We  confess  ourselves,  with  Pierre,  "  a 
friend  to  dogs,'*  yea,  even  to  an  extreme 
point,  founded  on  much  close  intimacy  with 
and  long  experience  of  their  noble  qnali- 
ties ;  but  we  demur  to  the  exclusive  tenor 
of  the  last  line  of  our  motto.  If  a  canine 
adherent  is  the  "only  creature *»  whose 
fidelity  endures  to  death — creature  being 
taken  in  its  extended  sense — what  becomes 
of  the  love  of  wives,  parents,  children  and 
friends,  of  whose  devotedness  so  many 
imperishable  examples  are  recorded  ?  We 
need  not  enumerate  all  the  trite  illustra- 
tions which  rise  up  in  a  legion  as  the 
thought  presents  itself.  Our  own  experi- 
ence tells  us  that  poets,  however  agreea- 
ble as  solacing  companions,  are  not  to  be 
trusted  as  moral  casuists.  Lord  Byron, 
again,  says  of  a  deceased  Newfoundlana 
dog,  that  he  was  the  only  friend  he  had 
ever  known — a  mere  ebullition  of  affected 
cynicism.  He  knew  better,  and  felt  bet- 
ter; but  a  pungent  line  is  a  temptation 
under  which  even  St.  Anthony  would  have 
succumbed  had  he  been  accessible  to  the 
rhyming  estro. 

Instinct  and  reason  ai*e  the  terms  usual- 
ly employed  to  mark  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  animals  and  men.  Where 
does  the  one  faculty  end  and  the  other 
begin?  Can  we  distinguish  and  divide 
them  by  any  specific  barrier  ?  Are  they 
separated  as  by  a  high  wall  or  deep  trench, 
or  do  they  glide  into  and  rise  impercepti- 
bly from  each  other,  after  the  whimsical 
system  of  cosmogony  invented  by  Maillet, 
enlarged  by  Lamarck,  and  advocated  by 
some  modern  transoendentalists,  who  pei^ 
suade  themselves  that  they  believe  in  pro- 
gressive development  or  transmutation — 
as  Dr.  Buckland  designated  the  theory — 
which,  being  fairly  interpreted,  means 
that  fishes,  birds,  reptiles,  mammals,  and 
monkeys,  grow  successively  from  one  in- 


ferior organism  until  the  monkey  at  last 
merges  into  a  man  ?  • 

The  boundary  between  instinct  and  rea- 
son becomes  extremely  perplexing  to  those 
who  have  associated  much  Avith  the  canine 
race.  Sir  Walter  Scott  declared  that  be 
could  believe  any  thing  of  dogs.  He  was 
very  fond  of  them,  studied  their  idiosyn- 
crasies closely,  wrote  voluminously  in  their 
praise,  and  told  many  stories  of  their  un- 
accountable habits.  Once,  he  said,  he  de- 
sired an  old  pointer  of  great  experience,  a 
prodigious  favorite,  and  steady  in  the  field 
as  a  rock,  to  accompany  his  friend  Daniel 
Terry  the  actor,  then  on  a  visit  at  Abbots- 
ford,  and  who,  for  the  nonce,  voted  him- 
self a  sportsman,  on  a  sporting  excursion. 
The  dog  wagged  his  tail  in  token  of  pleas- 
ed obedience,  shook  out  his  cars,  led  the 
way  with  a  confident  air,  and  began  rang- 
ing about  with  most  scientific  preciston. 
Suddenly  he  pointed,  up  sprang  a  nume^ 
ous  covey ;  Terry,  bent  on  slaughter,  fired 
both  barrels  together,  aimingin  the  center 
of  the  enemy,  and  missed.  The  dog  turn- 
ed round  in  utter  astonishment,  wonder- 
ing who  could  be  behind  him,  and  looked 
Terry  full  in  the  face,  but,  after  a  little 
pause, shook  himself  again,  and  went  to  his 
work  as  before.  A  second  steadv  point, 
a  second  fusilade,  and  no  effects.  The  dog 
then  deliberately  wheeled  about  and  tro^ 
ted  home  at  his  leisure,  leaving  the  dis- 
comfited venator  to  find  for  himself  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Sir  Walter  was 
fond  of  repeating  the  anecdote,  and  always 
declared  that  it  was  literally  true,  whilo 
Terry  never  said  more  in  contradiction 
than  that  *'it  was  a  good  story." 

Ancient  and  modem  history  abound  in 
incidents*  which  prove  the  strong  claim 

*  Mr.  Jcase's  volume  is  a  most  interesting  sum- 
mary.   We  have  carefully  avoided  his  anecdotes,  as 
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of  dosrs  to  be  enrolled  amongst  rational 
and  tbinkiog  beings.  A  great  anthority, 
Dr.  Johnson,  it  must  be  admitted,  asperses 
their  intellectual  pretensions.  He  main- 
tains that  they  have  not  the  *  faculty  of 
comparison,  because,  if  offered  two  pieces 
of  meat  of  different  sizes,  they  will  seize 
the  small  as  readily  as  the  large  one.  We 
have  tried  the  experiment  on  the  fitith  of 
his  assertion  with  ^  singularly  sagacious 
quadruped,  and  having  looked  at  both,  he 
selected  the  largest  piece.  He  did  more. 
He  concealed  it  nnder  his  paw  until  he 
had  secured  the  r>ther.  It  is  vain  to  call 
this  mere  greediness  of  appetite — ^it  was 
deliberate  calculation.  But  this  insulated 
case  may  not  establish  a  rule.  Let  the 
objection  stand  for  its  value ;  still,  it  is  far 
from  conclusive. 

Show  a  water-dog  a  leap  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  take  from  a  rock  when  the  tide 
is  in,  and  off  he  springs  immediately.  Sug- 
gest it  to  him  from  the  same  point  when 
the  tide  is  out  and  he  can  see  the  jagged 
stones  at  the  bottom — he  draws  back, 
hangs  his  ears  and  tail,  crouches  at  your 
feet,  and  can  not  be  induced  to  venture 
either  by  threats  or  by  the  blandishment 
of  throwing  in  a  stick  or  a  piece  of  his 
favorite  viand.  If  this  is  not  an  exercise 
of  the  faculty  of  comparison  what  is  it  ? 
Not  mere  instinct  in  the  abstract,  but  in- 
stinct i^oially  applied. 

Dr.  Beattie,  author  of  the  Jtfinstrel 
and  of  various  works  in  prose,  in  his  Mo* 
ral  and  Critical  Dissertations^  publish- 
ed in  1783,  relates  the  following  well-au- 
thenticated anecdote  :  ^'  A  gentleman  was 
walking  across  the  Dee,  near  Aberdeen, 
when  it  was  frozen ;  the  ice  gave  way  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  down  he  sank, 
bat  kept  himself  from  being  carried  away 
in  the  current  by  grasping  bis  gun,  which 
had  fallen  athwart  the  opening.  A  dog, 
who  had  attended  him,  afler  many  fruitless 
attempts  to  rescue  his  master,  ran  to  a 
neighboring  village  and  seized  the  skirt 
of  the  coat  of  the  first  person  he  met. 
The  man  was  alarmed,  and  would  have 
disengaged  himself,  but  the  dog  regarded 
him  with  a  look  so  imploring  and  so  sig- 
nificant, and  endeavored  to  pull  him  along 
with  so  much  gentle  violence,  that  he  be- 
gan to  think  there  might  be  something 
extraordinary  in  the  case,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  conducted  by  the  animal. 


nlso  those  of  otber  writers.    The  subject  is  ftr  from 
behsg  exhausted. 


who  brought  him  to  his  master  in  time  to 
save  his  life.  The  person  thus  preserved, 
whose  name  was  Irvine,  died  about  the 
year  1778.  His  story  was  long  a  theme 
of  conversation  in  the  neighborhood." 
Dr.  Beattie  says:  **I  give  it  as  it  was 
told  by  himself  to  a  relation  of  his,  a  gen- 
tleman of  honor  and  learning,  and  my  par- 
ticular friend,  from  whom  I  had  it,  and 
who  read  and  approved  of  this  account 
before  it  went  to  press." 

Were  there  not  here  both  memory  and 
calculation,  guided  by  experience  and  by 
what  in  a  human  creature  we  should  not 
scruple  to  call  good  sense  ?  Dr.  Beattie 
at  once  decides  to  the  contrary.  '^  Rather 
let  us  say,"  he  observes,  '*  that  here  was 
an  interposition  of  Heaven,  who  having 
thought  fit  to  employ  the  animal  as  an  in- 
strument of  this  deliverance,  was  pleased 
to  qualify  him  for  it  by  a  supernatural  im- 
pulse. The  event  was  certainly  so  uncom- 
moa  that,  from  the  known  qualities  of  a 
dog,  no  person  would  have  expected  it ; 
and  I  know  not  whether  this  paiticular 
animal  ever  gave  proof  of  extraordinaiy 
sagacity  in  any  other  instance."  The 
premises  and  assumed  deduction  are  some-  * 
what  vague.  Nothing  can  be  said  in  op- 
position to  the  Minstrd*8  hypothesis,  al- 
though we  can  scarcely  feel  the  soundness 
of  the  logic  by  which  the  argument  is  thus 
closed. 

The  writer  of  this  notice,  many  years 
ago,  possessed  a  noble  Labrador  dog  call« 
ed  "  Tiger,"  immaculate  in  breed  and  un- 
matched in  endowments.  We  could  tell 
stories  of  him — and  vouch  for  them,  too — 
which  would  have  made  Pyrrho  himself 
cease  to  doubt.  He  ran  by  the  side  of  a 
stage-coach  fiom  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh 
—  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  —  and 
when  taken  up  about  half-way  by  the 
Jehu,  out  of  compassion,  jumped  down 
again  in  disdain,  and  alternately  chased 
the  birds  through  the  fields,  and  leaped 
with  untiring  pertinacity  at  the  horses' 
noses.  On  another  occasion  he  swam 
across  the  Queensferry  after  the  mail-boat, 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  confine  him, 
and  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  oveii»ok 
the  coach  with  a  triumphant  yeH  of  delight 
after  it  had  got  ahead  of  him  by  several 
miles.  But  these  were  mere  physical 
feats.  Let  us  cite  a  case  of  his  intellectual 
qualities.  When  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Huntly,  a 
friend  and  visitor  of  his  master^s,  once  set 
a  bull-terrier  on  him;    Tiger  was  valiant. 
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bnt  no  match  for  his  trained  opponent, 
and  came  off  second  best.  But  he  stomach- 
ed his  defeat  and  hided  his  time.  Some 
months  after  he  removed  with  his  master 
to  Edinburgh.  One  day  when  he  was 
lying  under  the  table,  as  was  his  wont, 
Huntly  came  in,  who  had  just  arrived,  to 
i)ay  a  visit.  Tiger  at  once  recognized 
him,  rushed  out,  ruffled  up  bis  back, 
growled,  showed  his  teeth,  and  stood  de- 
fiant, until  rebuked  and  ordered  down  by 
his  master.  In  a  few  days  Huntly  came 
again  and  said :  ^^  Your  dog  alarms  me. 
Every  morning  when  I  go  out  I  find  him 
standing  opposite  my  steps,  he  growls 
significantly,  and  goes  away  slowly,  look- 
ing at  me  over  his  shoulder.  I  think  he 
means  mischief."  A  week  more  elapsed, 
when  one  morning  the  writer,  being  busi 
]y  engaged  in  correcting  some  printer's 
proofs,  beard  suddenly  a  noise  upon  the 
stairs  outside  the  door  of  his  sitting-room 
followed  by  a  growl,  a  short  struggle^ 
and  a  shriek.  He  ran  hastily  to  open  the 
door,  when  Tiger  sneaked  in  and  scuttled 
under  the  sofa,  his  usual  place  of  retreat 
when  he  had  ofiended ;  Huntly  followed, 
pale  and  terrified,  with  his  trowsers  torn 
and  blood  flowing  from  a  fleshy  part  of 
his  person.  The  dog  had  seized  him  sud- 
denly and  taken  his  revenge.  He  was 
dragged  out  and  severely  punished,  which 
he  bore  with  the  silent  philosophy  of  a 
stoic.  But  from  that  moment,  his  honor 
being  satisfied  and  his  debt  paid  off,  he 
ever  received  Huntly  with  a  wag  of  the 
tail  and  a  disposition  to  lick  his  hand. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  dogs  dream 
— unquestionably  a  process  or  exercbe  of 
fiiculty  that  involves  ratiocination  and 
memory.  The  theory  dates  back  to  Aris- 
totle. Lucretius  dwells  on  the  imperfect 
attempts  they  make  at  barking  and  run- 
ning in  their  sleep.  He  says  the  animal 
then  imagines  himself  pursuing  his  prey 
or  attacking  an  enemy.  Those  who  have 
witnessed  these  canine  contortions  would 
find  it  difiicult  to  think  otherwise.  In- 
fants of  a  month  old  smile  in  slumber,  but 
this  must,  assuredly,  be  mechanicaj,  as 
it  can  not  be  imagined  that  a  babe  should 
have  visions  or  dreams  before  it  has 
ideas. 

The  extreme  attachment  which  the  fair 
sex  have  sometimes  shown  to  domestic 
animals  has  seldom  produced  a  more 
sirange  advertisement  than  the  following, 
copied  verbatim  from  the  Daily  Adver* 
User  of  the  13th  of  November,   1744: 


"  Wanted,  an  exceeding  smaB  lap-spanieL 
If  any  one  has  such  a  one  to  dispose  of, 
either  male  or  female,  and  of  any  color 
or  co1oi*s,  that  is  very,  vay  small,  with  a 
very  short,  round,  snub  nose,  and  good 
ears,  if  they  will  bring  it  to  Mre.  Smith, 
at  a  coach-maker's  over  against  the  Gold- 
en Head,  in  Great  Queen's  street,  near  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  Fields,  they  may  (if  approved) 
have  a  very  good  purchaser.  And  to 
prevent  any.  farther  trouble,  if  it  is  not 
exceeding  small^  and  has  any  thing  of  a 
lonffisb,  peaked  nose,  it  will  not  do  at  all. 
And  nevertheless,  after  this  advertisement 
is  published  no  more,  it'  any  person  should 
have  a  little  creature  that  answers  the 
character  of  the  said  advertisement,  if 
they  will  please  to  remember  the  direction 
and  bring  it  to  Mi*s.  Smith,  she  is  not  so 
provided  but  that  suoh  a  one  will  still  at 
any  time  be  hereafter  purchased." 

A  beautiful  little  '^  barbette,"  (poodle,) 
being  very  ill-treated  by  a  large  cat,  the 
following  epigram,  by  way  of  warning, 
was  made  extempore  by  a  relation  to  the 
owner  of  both : 

**  Notre  chatte  I  quUl  vous  souvienne^ 
Que  si  reus  battez  not'  chienne, 
Vous  serez  bientot  le  manchoUf 
De  notre  petite  Fmichon,*^ 

*'  Mark  my  words,  grimalkin  gruff, 
Leave  that  little  dog  at  peace, 
Or  else  your  skin  shall  make  a  muff 
To  adorn  my  little  niece." 

Dogs  that  have  been  stolen,  and  conveyed 
to  a  great  distance,  have  sometimes  found 
their  way  home,  in  a  manner  little  short 
of  miraculous.  Dr.  Gall  mentions*a  dog 
that  was  taken  from  Vienna  to  England ; 
that  it  escaped  to  Dover,  got  on  board  a 
vessel,  landed  at  Calais,  and  after  accom- 
panying a  strange  gentleman  to  Mentz, 
made  its  way  alone  from  thence  to  the 
Austrian  capital. 

An  old  hunting  ballad,  now  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yeara  old,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing names  (some  of  them  still  popular) 
belonging  to  a  celebrated  pack  of  hoimds 
of  that  day : 

'*  Juno  and  Jupiter,  Tinker  and  Troller, 
Singwell  and  Merryboy^  Captain  and  Oner, 
Gangwell  and  Giuglebdl,  Fairmaid  and  Fiycr, 
Beauty  and  Bonnylass,  Tanner  and  Troun* 

•  oer, 
Foamer  and  Forester,  Bonner  and  Bouncer, 
Gander  and  Gundamore,  Jowler  and  Jam- 

per, 
Tarquin  and  Tamberlane^  Thunder  and  Hiuiii- 


per 
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Oat  of  all  these  appellations  only  two 
seem  to  oommemorate  the  party  disputes 
of  the  age.  "  Bonner "  may  refer  to 
Qaeen  Mary's  peraecating  Bishop,  and 
"Gnndamore"  certainly  means  the  renown- 
ed Spanish  diplomatist,  Gondamar,  who 
hoodwinked  our  British  Solomon.  In  a 
play  by  Mrs.  Behn,  we  find  a  Whig  knight 
calling  his  house-dog  "Tory." 

The  following  singular  instance  of  spon- 
taneous affection  between  a  lion  and  a 
dog  was  related  in  1796,  sixty-five  years 
ago,  in  a  magazine  of  repute,  the  Monthly 
Mirror^  and  is  even  there  spoken  of  as 
an  old,  well-known  story.  We  have  never 
met  with  it  elsewhere,  and  know  not 
whether  it  has  been  repeated  since. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  peo- 
ple who  were  unable  to  pay  the  usual  toll 
of  sixpence  for  a  sight  of  the' wild  beasts 
in  the  Tower,  to  bring  a  small  dog  or  a 
cat  as  an  oblation  to  the  animals,  in  lieu  of 
money  to  the  keeper.  Amongst  others, 
a  rode  fellow  had  caught  up  a  pretty  black 
spaniel  in  the  streets,  which  was  accord- 
ingly thrown  into  the  cage  of  the  great 
lion.  Immediately  the  little  Tictim,  as 
if  conscious  of  its  danger,  trembled,  and 
shivered,  and  crouched,  and  threw  itself 
on  its  back,  and  put  forth  its  tongue,  and 
held  up  its  paws  in  supplicating  attitudes, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  superior  pow- 
er, and  as  if  praying  for  mercy.  In  the 
me«in  time  the  lordly  brute,  instead  of  de- 
vouring, looked  on  it  with  an  air  of  phi- 
losophic inspection.  He  turned  it  over 
with  one  huge  paw,  and  then  back  again 
with  the  other,  and  snuffed  at  it,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  courting  a  further  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  keeper,  on  seeing  this,  brought  a 
large  mess  of  his  own  family  dinner ;  but 
the  lion  held  aloof  and  refused  to  eat, 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  dog,  and  inviting 
him,  as  it  were,  to  be  his  taster.  At 
length  the  little  creature's  fears  being 
somewhat  abated,  and  its  appetite  quick- 
ened by  the  smell  of  the  victuals,  it  ap- 
proached slowly,  and  still  trembling,  ven- 
tured to  taste.  The  lion  then  advanced 
gently,  began  to  partake  also,  and  they 
hnished  the  meal  very  lovingly  together. 
From  that  day  the  strictest  fnendship  com- 
menced between  them-^a  fnendship  com- 
bining all  possible  affection  and  tenderness 
on  the  part  of  the  lion,  and  the  utmost  con- 
fidence and  boldness  on  that  of  the  dog ; 
insomuch,  that  he  would  lay  himself  down 
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to  sleep  within  the  fangs  and  under  the 
jaws  of  his  terrible  patron. 

A  gentleman  who  had  lost  the  spaniel, 
and  had  advertised  a  reward  of  two  gui- 
neas to  the  finder,  at  length  heard  of  the 
adventure,  and  went  to  reclaim  his  dog. 
**You  see,  sir,"  said  the  keeper,  "how 
fond  they  are  of  each  other ;  it  would  be 
a  great  pity  to  part  such  loving  friends. 
However,  if  you  insist  upon  your  property, 
you  must  even  be  pleased  to  take  him 
yourself;  it  is  a  task  that  I  would  not  en- 
gage in  for  iaVQ  hundred  guineas."  The 
gentleman  became  funous,  but  finally 
calmed  down,  and  chose  to  acquiesce  in 
the  loss  of  his  dog,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  a  personal  dispute  with  the  lion. 

The  sequel  of  this  extraordinary  story 
is  tragical  in  the  extreme.  In  something 
more  than  twelve  months  the  little  spaniel 
sickened  and  died,  leaving  his  companion 
the  most  desolate  of  ci-eatures.  For  a 
time  the  lion  did  not  appear  to  conceive 
otherwise  than  that  his  favorite  was 
asleep.  He  would  continue  to  smell  to 
him,  and  then  stir  him  with  his  ndse,  and 
turn  him  over  with  his  paw ;  but  finding 
that  all  his  efforts  to  awaken  him  were 
vain,  he  began  to  traverse  his  cage  from 
end  to  end  at  a  swift  and  uneasy  pace ; 
then  he  stopped  and  looked  down  upon 
him  with  a  fixed  and  drooping  regard, 
and  again  liflcd  his  head  on  high,  open- 
ed his  horrible  throat,  and  prolonged  a 
roar,  as  of  distant  thunder,  for  several  min- 
utes. 

They  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  convey 
the  carcass  from  him ;  he  watched  it  per- 
petually, and  would  suffer  no  person  to 
touch  it.  The  keeper  then  endeavored  to 
tempt  him  with  a  variety  of  food,  but  he 
turned  from  all  that  was  offered  with  loath- 
ing. They  then  put  several  living  dogs  into* 
his  cage,  and  these  he  immediately  tore 
piecemeal,  but  letl  their  members  on  the 
fioor.  His  passions  being  thus  inflamed, he 
would  dart  his  fangs  into  the  hoards,  pluck 
away  large  splinters,  and  again  grapple  at 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  as  if  enrnged  at  his 
restraint  from  tearing  the  world  to  pieces. 
Again,  as  if  quite  spent,  he  would  stretch 
himself  by  the  remains  of  his  beloved  as- 
sociate, gather  him  in  with  his  paws,  and 
put  him  to  his  bosom,  and  then  utter 
roars  of  such  terrible  melancholy  as  seem- 
ed to  threaten  all  around,  for  the  loss  of 
his  little  play-fellow — the  only  friend,  the 
only  companion  he  had  ever  had.    For 
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many  days  he  thus  languished,  and  gra- 
dually declined,  without  taking  any  sus- 
tenaiice  or  admitting  any  comfort,  until 
one  morning  he  was  found  dead,  with  his 
enormous  head  lovingly  reclined  on  the 
carcass  of  his  small  friend.  They  were 
interred  together,  and  their  grave  plenti- 
fully «vatercd  with  the  tears  of  the  keeper 
and  his  loudly-lamenting  family. 

The  poodle  was  long  considered  emi- 
nently sagacious  and  faithful.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  in  his  day,  but  his  day  is 
passing  over,  and  the  breed,  like  the  Ked 
Indians,  gradually  wearing  out.  Wash- 
ington Irving's  description  of  a  pet  of 
this  species  is  worth  repeating :  '^A  little, 
old,  gray-muzzled  curmudgeon,  with  an 
unhappy  eye,  that  kindles  like  a  coal  if 
you  only  look  at  him ;  his  nose  tuiiied  up, 
his  mouth  drawn  into  wrinkles  so  as  to 
show  his  teeth ;  in  short,  he  has  altoge- 
ther the  look  of  a  dog  fur  gone  in  misan- 
thropy, and  totally  sick  of  the  world. 
When  he  walks,  he  has  his  tail  curled  up 
so  tight  that  it  seems  to  lifl  his  feet 
from  tfhe  ground.  This  wretch  is  called 
Beauty.^'* 

With  all  our  avowed  respect  and  love 
for  the  canine  species,  we  must  exclude 
the  genus  lap-dog  in  all  its  varieties.  They 
are,  and  ever  were,  with  rare  exceptions, 
unmitigated  inflictions,  from  '^  Chowder," 
immortalized  in  Humphrey  Glink^^  down 
to  the  modern  breed  of  pseudo  King 
Charleses,  Blenheims,  Skye  Terriers,  and 
Cuban  nondescripts  inclusive.  Great 
praises  are  bestowed  upon  the  Japanese 
household  pets,  but  we  have  not  yet  made 
their  personal  acquaintance.  A  prairie- 
dog  is  an  anomalous  curiosity,  scarcely  as 
large  as  a  common  rat.  Formerly,  if  we 
are  to  believe  George  Colman,  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  a  domiciled  tutor  was 
to  comb  the  lap-dogs.  The  pugs,  seldom 
seen  now,  were  the  most  objectionable  of 
all  in  temper  and  ugliness.  They  snarled 
and  bit  at  every  body,  including  their  mis- 
tresses. They  were  full  of  cunning  and 
spite  too,  and  would  pretend  that  you 
trod  on  them,  though  you  were  several 
yards  off.  Not  long  ago  we  heard  a  lady 
in  one  of  the  fiishionable  squares  violently 
objurgating  a  butcher'a  boy,  for  having, 
as  ((he  supposed,  kicked  a  soi*t  of  hybrid 
deformity,  who  was  trying  to  waddle 
afler  her  with  an  intense  effort  at  locomo- 
tion, and  who  suddenly  set  up  a  grievous 
howl.  The  urchin  denied  the  charge 
stoutly.    ^^He  were  only  a  making  be- 


lieve, marm,"  said  he,  *'  to  get  me  into  an 
'obble.  I  didn^t  touch  'im.  The  malice 
of  them  ere  little  beastisses  is  hiDcon- 
ceivable," 

Many  a  good  servant  has  been  discharg- 
ed for  giving  umbrage  to  Pompey  the 
Little.  The  following  instance  may  be 
relied  on  as  authentic.  The  wing  of  a 
chicken  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  a  va- 
letudinaiy  greyhound,  swathed  up  in  body- 
clothes  to  prevent  his  catching  cold.  Tho- 
mas, the  footman,  insulted  him  with  a  kg. 
The  imposition  was  discovered,  and  the 
offending  Thomas  instantly  discharged  by 
his  mistress,  with  this  accompanying  ho- 
mily: "  Have  I  not  repeatedly  warned  you 
never  to  presume  to  give  any  thing  but  the 
tenderest  white  meat  to  my  delicate  idol  ? 
Have  you  not  frequently  heard  me  say  that 
gross  food  created  flatulencies  in  his  dear 
little  stomach  ?  You  know  not  the  suffer- 
ings your  audacity  may  have  brought 
upon  the  poor  angel !  I^repare  this  mo- 
ment for  your  departure  from  my  house. 
I  would  not  keep  such  a  monster  for  the 
universe ;  and,  to  teach  you  more  human- 
ity for  the  future,  this  circumstance  sh:ill 
not  be  suppressed,  should  I  be  applied  to 
for  your  character." 

Some  ladies  have  even  put  on  sables  for 
the  loss  of  a  lap*dog,  and  for  a  time  have 
been  inconsolable.  The  corpse  has  been 
retained  in  the  bouse  for  at  least  a  week 
before  interment,  during  which  time  no 
visits  were  received  or  paid,  and  the  un- 
dertaker made  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  a  sumptuous  funeral,  it  some- 
times happened,  too,  that  the  body  was 
laid  out  in  state  in  a  room  hung  with 
solemn  trappings,  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. '  The  late  Duchess  of  York,  having 
no  children,  and  seeing  nothing  of  her 
husband,  concentrated  her  affections  on 
<^ogs,  great  and  small,  from  the  lordly 
mastiff  down  to  the  unsightly  turnspit  and 
"  cur  of  low  decree."  There  was  a  ceme- 
tery provided  for  them  at  Oatlands,  where 
they  had  monuments  and  inscriptions  raost 
elaborately  executed.  Lord  Byron's  fa- 
vorite. Boatswain,  who  died  mad,  is  buried 
in  consecrated  ground  within  the  ruined 
aisle  of  the  old* church  at  Xewstead  Ab- 
bey, and  with  an  obelisk  to  his  memory, 
mounted  on  a  huge  pedestal,  impo^g 
enough  for  a  prime  minister. 

Affection  for  animals  is  not  always  con- 
fined to  dogs,  cats,  horses,  or  monkcysi 
parrots  or  macaws.  It  extends  to  reptiles 
and  fishes.    We  have  heard  of  a  lady  who 
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ircDt  into  society  with  a  pet  snake  en- 
twined in  her  hair.  It  is  recorded  of 
Licinius  Crassiis,  that  ho  so  intensely 
doted  upon  a  lamprey,  which  he  kept  in  a 
pond,  that  when  it  died,  he  wept  pro- 
fusely. Domitius,  his  fellow-prastor,  being 
scandalized  at  this  unseemly  grief,  de- 
manded of  him  spitefully :  "Are  yon  not 
ashamed  to  shed  so  many  tears  for  the  loss 
of  a  thing  between  a  fish  and  a  worm  ?" 
"And  you,"  retorted  Licinius,  "are  you 
not  more  ashamed,  who  have  buned  three 
wives  without  shedding  one  tear  ?" 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Woodstock^  draws 
a  splendid  type  of  a  hound.  Be  vis,  the  at- 
tac^bed  conapanion  of  his  old  cavalier, 
Sir  Henry  Leo.  He  says  in  a  note,  that 
the  portrait  is  not  altogether  imaginary. 
"  It  may  interest  some  readers  to  know 
that  Bevis,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  active  of  the  ancient  highland  deer- 
hounds,  had  his  prototype  in  a  dog  called 
Maida,  the  gift  of  the  late  chief  of  Glen- 
garry, to  the  author.  A  beautiful  sketch 
was  made  of  him  by  Edwin  Landseer,  and 
afterward  engraved.  The  painting  is  at 
Blair -Adam."  The  adventures  of  the 
Bevis  and  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  the  novel  are 
imaginary ;  but  Sir  Walter  may  have 
known  or  remembered  that  at  Ditchley, 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Lee,  Earl  of  Lichfield,  but  subse- 
quently the  seat  of  the  Dillons,  there  is, 
or  was,  a  portrait  of  an  earlier  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  and  an  earlier  and  veritable  dog,  to 
whom  his  master  was  indebted  for  his  life. 
Mr.  Jesse  gives  the  story  at  full  length. 

Another  extraordinaiy  attribute  pecu- 
liar to  dogs  is,  that  they  not  only  sidopt 
their  master^s  habits  and  manners,  but 
grow  to  resemble  them  in  temper,  dispo- 
sition, and  physical  appearance.    A  singu- 
lar instance  came  under  the  writer's  own 
knowledge  in  his  youth,  in  the  case  of  an 
officer  in  the  same  battalion  with  himself 
who  had  a  large,  rough  terrier,   called 
"Pincher,"  so  completely  his  double  in 
every  look, « gesture,  and  turn  of  mind, 
that  it  became  a  regimental  joke  to  call 
him  indiscriminately  by  the  captain's  name 
and  his  own,  to  either  of  which  he  an- 
swered with   equal  readiness.     Pincher 
and  his  master  were  both  killed  at  New- 
Orleans  on  the  unlucky  ninth  of  January, 
1815.     They  were  buried  in  the  same 
hastily-dug  grave,  and  some  said  the  mu- 
tual resemblanC'e  in  death  was  still  to  be 
observed. 
A  wooden  horse  proved  the  destruction 


of  Troy :  a  live  dog  rescued  Dniry  Lane 
Theater  from  bankruptcy  in  1803.  A 
splendid  specimen  of  the  Newfoundland 
breed,  hight  "  Carlo,"  appeared  in  an 
aquatic  spectacle  written  expressly  for  the 
display  of  his  abilities,  called,  The  Caror 
van^  or  the  Driver  and  his  Dog^  a  stupid 
affair,  which  would  not  be  endured  now. 
A  large  tank  of  real  water,  with  two  Ii(|uid 
cascades  tumbling  into  it,  was  exhibited 
on  the  stage.  Into  this  a  boy — a  stuffed 
figure  of  course — was  thrown  f^om  an 
overhanging  precipice.  Carlo  plunged 
from  the  rock,  seized  the  supposed  boy 
by  the  waist-band,  and  swam  with  him  on 
shore.  Never  did  Betterton,  Garrick,  or 
Kemble  :  no  not  even  Master  Betty,  ob- 
tain louder  plaudits,  or  attract  greater 
audiences.  About  ten  years  later  another 
dog,  at  Covent  Garden,  far  eclipsed  Carlo 
in  a  celebrated  spectacle  called  The  Forest 
of  Bondy^  or  Dog  of  Montargis^  founded 
on  a  well-known  historical  fact,  recorded 
by  Montfau^on  as  having  occurred  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Charles 'V., 
but  referred  by  some  authorities  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  This  story  of 
the  murder  of  Aubri  de  Montdidier  by 
the  Chevalier  Macaire,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  crime  by  means  of  the  victim's 
dog,  with  the  judicial  combat,  in  which 
the  quadruped  proved  victorious,  has  been 
too  often  told  to  bear  repetition.  The 
melodrama  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  produced,  and  is  still  on  the  acting 
list;  but  it  proved  a  source  of  ruin,  among 
many  others,  to  Frederick  Jones,  patentee 
and  manager  of  the  Theater  Royal,  Crow- 
street,  Dublin,  who  had  engaged  the  four- 
legged  star;  but  having  a  quarrel  with 
his  owner,  substituted  another  perform- 
ance on  the  night  of  a  vice-regal  com- 
mand, by  Lord  Whitworth,  and  had  his 
house  sacked  in  consequence.  The  fact 
was,  the  "star"  had  not  been  paid  for 
several  nights,  and  thought  that  a  good 
opportunity  of  striking  for  increased 
wages.  This  "  untoward  event,"  which 
occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  December, 
1814,  is  celebrated  in  Dublin  histrionic 
annals  as  *'  The  Dog  Row." 

But  since  those  days,  dogs  have  dis- 
dained to  appear  singly ;  they  form  com- 
j  panics,  and  act  entire  plays.  Not  long 
since,  in  Paris,  a  troupe  of  sapient  re- 
trievere  gave  Romeo  and  Jxdiet  in  its 
integrity ;  and  both  on  the  London  and 
Dublin  Mbards  we  have  seen  steeple-chas- 
es nobly  of'^i«tei  by  large  French  poo- 
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dies,  bestridden  by  diminutive  monkeys, 
who  whipped  ani  spurred  with  frantic 
energy  and  emulation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  action 
which  took  place  in  1803  between  the 
Nymphe  and  Cleopatre,  tliero  was  a  large 
Newroundland  dog  on  board  the  English 
vessel,  who,  the  moment  the  fire  began, 
ran  from  below-deck,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  men  to  keep  him  down,  and 
climbing  up  into  the  main-chains,  there 
kept  up  a  continual  barking,  and  exhi- 
bited tne  most  violent  rage  during  the 
whole  of»  the  engagement.  When  the 
Cleopatre  struck,  he  was  amongst  the 
foremost  to  board  her,  and  then  walked 
up  and  down  the  decks,  seemingly  con- 
scions  of  the  victory  that  had  been  gained. 

In  the  History  and  Memoirs  of  the 
JRoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
there  is  Ihe  following:  relation  of  a  talking 
dog,  near  Zeitz,  in  Misnia.  Leibnitz  cor- 
roborates the  fact : 

"It  is  a  countryman's  dog,  of  a  very  common 
shape,  and  of  a  moderate  size.  A  young  lad 
heard  it  utter  some  sounds,  which  he  thought 
resembled  German  words,  and  upon  this,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  teach  him  to  speak.  The 
master,  who  bad  nothing  better  to  do,  spared 
neither  time  nor  pains,  and  luckily  the  pupil 
had  such  dispositions  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  again  in  any  other.  At  length,  after  some  ' 
years,  the  dog  could  pronounce  about  thirty 
words.  Of  ibis  number  were  tea,  coffee^  ehoeo- 
UUe,  OMemblp,  etc.,  words  that  are  current  in 
all  modem  languages,  without  much  variety. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  dog  was  three 
years  old  when  he  was  put  to  schod.  He  talks 
only  by  echo,  that  is  to  say,  ailer  his  master 
has  pronounced  a  word ;  and  he  seems  to  repeat 
it  by  constraint,  and  against  his  inclination,  al- 
though not  coerced  by  being  beaten.  It  must 
likewise  be  observed,  that  lir.  Leibnitz  saw  and 
heard  him.*^ 

The  earliest  and  the  oldest  dog  of  an- 
tiquity of  whom  we  have  any  account, 
is  ^^  Argus,"  of  Ithaca,  immortalized  by 
Homer  in  the  Odyssey.  He  recognized 
Ulysses,  in  rags,  after  twenty  years  of 
foreign  travel,  wagged  his  tail,  licked  his 
niaster^s  hand,  and  died  of  joy  and  fideli- 
ty. Lord  Byron,  with  inconsistency  of 
opinion,  which,  at  another  time,  he  con- 
tradicts, (but  he  was  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tion,) thinks  dogs  less  stannch  in  the 
present  age,  and  says,  that  after  five  years' 
absence,  a  modern  Argus  would  hand 
himself  over  to  a  new  patron,  and  bite  hb 
old  one  '^  by  the  breeches." 


*'  Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain, 
Till  fed  by  stranger  hands ; 
But  long  ere  1  come  back  again 
He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands.*' 

Plutarch  thinks  more  charitably.  Ho 
loved  and  respected  dogs,  and  omits  no 
opportunity  of  speaking  in  their  favor. 
When  relating  how  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  city  in  the  time 
of  Themistocles  and  the  Persian  invasion, 
he  breaks  the  thread  of  his  history  to  de- 
scribe the  lamentable  cries  and  bowlings 
bf  the  domestic  dogs  they  are  constrained 
to  leave  behind.  He  mentions  one  that 
swam  after  his  master,  Xantippns,  across 
the  sea,  to  Salamis,  where  he  died,  and 
was  honored  with  a  tomb,  at  the  public 
expense,  by  the  citizens,  who  gave  the 
name  of  the  "  Dog*s  Grave"  to  that  part 
of  the  island  where  he  was  buried. 

The  same  historian  again  tells  us  that 
the  dead  body  of  a  soldier  killed  in  a  pri 
vate  quarrel  was  carefully  watched  by  his 
dog,  who  would  not  permit  any  person  to 
touch  the  remains  of  his  departed  master. 
Pyn'hus,  king  of  Epirus,  happening  to 
pass  that  way,  took  notice  of  the  nnusaal 
spectacle,  and  inquired  into  the  circtim- 
stances  of  the  case.  On  being  informed 
that  the  man  had  been  slain  three  dux* 
before,  and  that  the  dog  had  neither  stir- 
red from  the  body  nor  taken  any  food 
since,  the  king  ordered  the  corpse  to  be 
interred,  and  the  dog  to  be  taken  care  of 
and  brought  to  him.  The  creature  soon 
grew  fond  of  Pyrrhus,  who  shortly  after 
directing  his  forces  to  be  marshaled,  the 
whole  army  passed  before  him  in  review. 
During  this  ceremony  the  dog  for  some 
time,  lay  quietly  at  his  feet,  until  seeing 
the  soldiers  pass  by  who  had  mnrdered 
his  late  owner,  he  sprang  at  them  with 
such  rage  and  fierceness,  and  turned  him- 
self toward  Pyi*rhus  with  such  meaning 
in  his  looks  and  gestures,  that  the  men 
were  sent  to  prison  on  suspicion  of  bar- 
ing committed  the  crime  with  which  the 
dog  had  charged  them.  Being  strictly 
examined,  they  confessed  their  guilt,  and 
were  executed  in  due  course.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
nay  have  derived  fiom  this  historical  in- 
cident the  attack  made  by  '*Ro«wal,'' 
the  Scottish  knight's  deer-hound,  (in  the 
Talisman^)  upon  Conrade  of  Montferret, 
who  had  transfixed  him  with  his  lanco 
when  guarding  the  English  banner. 

An  anecdote  told  by  Maxwell,  in  bin 
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Victories  of  Wellington  and  the  BritUh 
Annies^  fonns,  in  some  leading  points,  a 
modern  pendant  to  this  ancient  tale : 

^  After  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  (fifth  March, 
1811,}  the  wounded  of  both  nations  were,  from 
the  want  of  means  of  transport,  necessarily 
left  upon  the  field  during  the  whole  night  and 
part  of  the  following  day.  General  Rousseau, 
commander  of  a  French  brigade,  was  of  the 
number.  His  dog,  a  large  white  poodle,  which 
had  been  left  in  quarters  upon  the  advance  of 
the  French  force,  finding  that  the  General  re- 
turned not  with  those  who  escaped  from  the 
battle,  set  out  in  search  of  him,  found  him  at 
night  in  his  dreary  resting-place,  and  expressed 
his  afSiction  by  moans,  and  by  licking  the 
hands  and  feet  of  his  dying  master.  When  the 
fatal  crisis  took  place,  some  hours  after,  he 
seemed  fully  aware  of  the  change,  attached  him- 
self closely  to  the  body,  and  for  three  days 
refused  the  sustenance  that  was  ofiered  to  him. 
Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead,  the  body  of  the  General  was, 
with  the  rest,  committed  to  its  honorable  grava 
The  dog  tay  down  upon  the  earth  which  cover- 
ed the  beloved  remains,  and  evinced  by  silence 
and  deep  dejection  his  continual  sorrow  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  The  English  comman- 
der, General  Graham,  whose  fine  feelings  had 
prompted  him  to  superintend  the  last  duties  due 
to  the  gallant  slain,  observed  the  four-footed 
mourner,  drew  him,  now  no  longer  resisting, 
from  the  spot,  and  gave  him  his  protection, 
which  he  continued  until  the  dog  died,  many 
years  after,  at  the  General^s   residence,  Bal- 


gowaUy  in 


iPcrthshire." 


Many  who  have  olosely  studied  the  dis- 
tin<3tive  attributes  of  dogs,  in  all  their 
varied  races,  divide  the  palm  for  intelli- 
gence and  affection  between  the  poodle 
and  the  temer.     Others  prefer  the  shep- 
perd's   colley.    The  Newfoundland   dog 
ranks  lower  in  the  scale  than  he  did  for- 
merly.    Hounds  seldom  form  individual 
attachments  to  men  unless  they  are  do- 
mesticated in  early  life,  and  brought  up 
singly.    The  Danish   or  Dalmatian   car- 
riage-dog is  a  creature  of  locality.     He 
devotes  himself  to  the  stable  of  his  com- 
panion horses.     During  King  Charles  the 
First's  troubles,  a  discourse  arose  one  day 
as  to  what  sort  of  dogs  deserved  preemi- 
nence ;  and  it  being  on  all  hands  agreed 
to  belong  either  to  the  spaniel  or  grey- 
hound, the  King  gave  bis  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  greyhound,  "because,"  he  said, 
"  he  has  all  the  good  nature  of  the  other, 
without  his  fawning."    The  story  is  told 
by  Pope,  who  said  it  was  related  to  him 
by  Sir  William  Trumbull,  who  had  it 
from  one  that  was  present. 


In  Gamden^a  Britannia^  we  find  a  cu- 
rious paragraph,  stating  that  in  the  year 
1290,  at  Genelon  Castle,  in  Burgundy, 
there  was  a^attle,  or  rather  fight  of  dogs, 
wherein  every  one  killed  anothef,  being 
in  number  three  thousand.  One  dog 
alone  survived.  Dogs  bay  at  the  moon, 
either  from  pleasure  or  disturbance.  Who 
can  tell  which  ?  They  also  howl  on  the 
approaching  death  of  a  member  of  the 
family  to  wjnch  they  belong.  If  they  do 
this  from  intelligence  or  sympathy,  or 
presentiment,  it  increases  their  claims  on 
the  attention  of  men.  All  legends,  too, 
unite  in  saying  that  dogs  (and  horaes  also) 
are  susceptible  of  superstitious  terror. 
There  liave  been  few  instances  of  pru* 
dence  and  shrewdness  more  remarkable 
than  the  fact  of  a  little  dog,  who  being 
attacked  by  a  much  more  powerful  ani- 
mal, brought  another  abler  than  himself 
from  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  to 
revenge  his  wrong,  and  then  returned 
home  with  his  protector,  after  the  latter 
had  chastised  the  aggressor,  gayly  frisk- 
ing his  tail  in  token  of  satisfaction.  And 
what  can  surpass  the  reminiscent  acumen 
of  the  spaniel  who,  having  had  a  damaged 
leg  cured,  brought  a  companion  to  the 
same  doctor,  to  be  relieved  from  a  similar 
casualty  ? 

We  can  not  do  better,  to  wind  up  this 
short  notice,  than  copy  a  letter  of  Sir 
John  Harrin^on  (included  in  the  Nugas 
AntiqucB)  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son 
of  James  I.,  concerning  the  extraordi- 
nary qualities  of  his  celebrated  dog, 
"  Bungey." 

"  May  it  please  your  Highness  to  accept  in  as 
goode  sorte  what  I  now  offer,  as  hath  been  done 
afore  time,  and  I  may  say,  /  pede  fatisto  ;  but 
having  goode  reason  to  think  your  Highness 
hath  goode  will  and  likinge  to  r^ui  what  others 
have  told  of  my  rare  dogge,  I  will  even  give  a 
brief  historie  of  his  goode  deedes  and  strange 
feats ;  and  herein  will  I  not  plaie  the  curre  my- 
selfe,  but  in  good  soothe  relate  what  is  no  more 
than  bare  veritie.  Although  I  mean  not  to  dis- 
parage the  deedes  of  Alexander's  horse,  Buce- 
phalus, I  will  match  my  dogge  against  him 
for  good  carriage ;  for,  if  he  do  not  bear  a  great 
prince  on  his  backe,  I  am  bolde  to  say  he  did 
often  bear  the  sweet  wordes  of  a  greater  prin- 
cesse.  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  his  necke. 

**  I  did  once  relate  to  your  Highnesse  after 
what  sorte  his  actioge  was,  wherewithe  he  did 
sojourn  from  my  house  at  the  Bathe  to  Green- 
wiche  Palace,  and  deliver  up  to  the  Courte  there 
such  matters  as  were  intrusted  to  bis  care. 
This  he  hath  often  done,  and  came  safe  backe  to 
the  Bathe,  or  to  my  house  here  at  Kelstone, 
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with  goodlie  returns  from  such  nobilitie  as  were 
ple&ssde  to  emploie  him  ;  nor  was  it  ever  tolde 
our  Ladye  Queene  that  this  messenger  did  ever 
blab  ought  concerning  his  highe  trust,  as  others 
have  doi)p  in  more  special  matters.  Neither 
must  it  be  forgotten,  as  how  he  once  was  scnte 
with  two  charges  of  sack  wine  from  the  Bathe 
to  my  house,  bj  my  man,  Combe ;  and  on  his 
way  the  cordage  did  slacken ;  but  my  trustie 
Bearer  did  now  beare  himselfe  so  wisely  as 
coyertly  to  hide  one  flasket  in  the  rushes  and 
take  the  other  in  his  teethe  to  the  house,  after 
whiche  he  wente  forthe  againe  and  returned 
with  the  other  parte  of  his  burden  to  dinner. 
Hereat  your  Highnesse  may  perchance  marvel 
and  doubte,  but  we  have  livinge  testimonie  of 
those  who  wroughte  in  the  fieldes  and  espiede 
his  worke,  and  now  liye  to  tell  they  did  much 
longe  to  plaie  the  dogge,  and  giro  stowage  to 
the  wine  themselves ;  but  they  did  repaire  and 
watchede  the  passage  of  this  whole  business. 

**  I  need  not  say  how  muche  I  did  once  grieve 
at  missinge  this  dogge ;  from  my  journie  to- 
ward Londonne,  some  idle  pastimers  did  divert 
themselves  with  hun tinge  mallards  in  a  ponde, 
and  conveyed  Bungey  to  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor's,  where,  in  a  happie  houre,  after  six  weeks, 
I  did  heare  of  him ;  but  such  was  the  courte  he 
did  pay  to  the  Don,  that  he  was  no  lesse  in 
good  likioge  there  than  at  home.  .Nor  did  the 
householde  listen  to  my  claim,  or  challenge,  till 
I  rested  my  suite  on  the  dogge's  own  proofes, 
and  made  him  perform  suche  feats  before  the 
nobles  assembled  as  put  it  past  doubt  that  I  was 
his  master.  I  did  send  him  to  the  hall  in  the 
time  of  dinner,  and  made  him  bringe  thence  a 
pheasant  out  of  the  dish,  which  created  much 
mirthe ;  but  muche  more  when  he  returned  at 
my  commandement  to  the  table  and  put  it  again 
in  the  same  cover.  Herewith  the  companie 
was  well  content  to  allow  me  my  claim,  ard  we 
bothe  were  well  contente  to  nccepte  it,  and  came 
homewardes.  I  could  dwelle  more  on  this  mat-  | 
ter,  hut  Jules  renovare  dolorem;  I  will  now  saie 


in  what  manner  my  poor  doggo  died.  As  we 
traveled  towardes  the  Bathe,  be  leapede  on  my 
horse^s  necke,  and  was  more  earnest  in  fawn- 
inge  and  courtinge  my  notice  than  what  I  had 
ol^erved  for  some  time  backe ;  and  after  my 
chidinge  his  disturbinge  my  passage  forward, 
he  gave  me  some  glances  of  such  affectioa  as 
moved  me  to  cajole  him ;  but,  alas  t  he  crept 
suddenlie  into  a  thorny  brake  and  died  in  a  short 
time. 

'*  Thus  I  have  strove  to  rehearse  such  of  his 
deedes  as  male  suggeste  much  more  to  your 
Highnesse^s  thoughte  of  this  dogge.  But  hav- 
ing said  so  much  of  him  in  prose,  I  will  say 
somewhat,  too,  in  verse,  as  you  may  find  here- 
after at  the  close  of  this  historie.  Now,  let 
Ulysses  praise  his  dogge  Argus,  or  Tobit  be  led 
by  that  dogge  whose  name  doth  not  appear ; 
yet  could  I  say  such  things  of  my  Bungey  as 
might  shame  them  bothe,  either  for  faith,  clear 
wit,  or  wonderful  deedes :  to  say  no  more  than 
I  have  alreadie  said,  of  his  bearing  letters  to 
Londonne  and  Qreenwiche,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles.  As  I  doubt  not  your  Highnesse 
would  love  my  dogge,  if  not  myselfe,  I  have 
been  thus  tedious  in  his  storie  ;  and  again  saie, 
that  of  all  the  dogges  near  the  Kinge,  your 
father's  Courte,  not  one  hatbe  more  love,  more 
diligence  to  please,  or  less  pay  for  pleasinge, 
than  him  I  write  of;  for  verily  a  bone  would 
content  my  servant  when  some  expecte  muche 
greater  matters,  or  will  knavishly  finde  out  a 
bone  of  contention. 

**  I  now  rest  your  Hichnesse's  friend,  on  all 
service  that  may  suite  him, 

**  John  Harrington. 

"  Kelstone,  June  14th,  1603." 

**  P.S. — ^The  verses  above  spoken  of  are  in  my 
booke  of  Epigrammes  in  praise  of  my  dogge 
Bungey  to  Momus.  And  I  have  an  excellente 
picture,  curiously  limned,  to  remain  in  my  pes- 
teritie." 


Thk  Czar  at  Moscow. — The  following  account  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russians  reception  at  Moscow  ap- 
pears in  BuUier's  lithographic  sheets :  **  Letters  re- 
ceived from  persona  well  informed  announce  that 
when  the  Emperor  Alexander  entered  the  theater 
at  Moscow  all  the  company  qnitted  it,  as  if  they 
obeyed  a  preconcerted  signal.  It  is  added  that  the 
Emperor^s  aidcs^e-camp  were  insolted  by  the  crowd. 
Bat,  what  is  still  more  serious,  the  insurrection 
among  the  peasants  is  extending  every  day,  and  is 
adsummg  alarming  proportions.  Hitherto  the  troops 
have  acted  witiiout  hesitation  against  the  insuigents, 
but  fears  aa  to  their  fidelity  are  now  beginning  to  be 
entertained." 


As  was  expected  M.  Thiers  did  not  accept  the 

twenty  thousand  francs,  the  Emperor^a  prize  awarded 
in  the  Institute,  but  returned  it  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  should  be  employed  ns  the  fotmdation 
for  other  literary  prizes.  The  Monthyon  prite, 
founded  by  Baron  de  Monthyon  in  1782  for  the 
most  useful  work  of  the  year,  has  been  awarded  to 
M.  Xavier  Marnier,  the  author  of  a  popular  work  on 
Scandinavian  history  and  literature.  Tlie  book  for 
which  the  prize  was  awarded  is  entitled  Gtaido, 
and  contains  some  delightful  aketehea  of  Canadian 
life  and  many  exquisite  touches  of  pathos.  There 
were  more  than  a  hundred  competitora  for  this 
prize. 
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PITY  THE  SORROWS  OF  A  POOR  OLD  MAN.* 


The  Papacy  is  the  hereditary  nuisance 
of  Europe ;  the  only  variety  in  its  history 
being,  that  sometimes  it  has  been,  as  in 
the  middle  ages,  a  terrible  nuisance ;  and 
sometimes,  as  at  this  moment,  a  ludicrous 
nuisance.  It  is  really  quite  shocking  to 
think  what  a  terrible  old  fellow  this  Pope 
is.  In  our  last  number  we  quoted  some 
passages  from  Romish  journalists,  show- 
in  sr  that  the  death  of  Cavour  was  the  re- 
suit  of  his  excommunication  by  the  Pope. 
And  exhibiting  his  amazing  facilities  for 
mischief  from  his  league  witli  the  powers 
of  the  spiritual  world  Dr.  Manning  says : 

**  Read  the  history  of  Christian  Europe,  and 
look  along  the  line  of  its  monarchs  who  hare 
fought  with  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  And  me  one 
who  has  erer  contended  against  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Vicar  of  our  Divine  Lord,  and 
has  not  been  chastised.  Find  me  one  who  has 
ever  dared  to  resist  the  diyine  ordinance  of 
God,  in  whose  history  there  is  not  written — nay 
scored,  cngraTed  in  characters  so  deep,  that  the 
lapse  of  ages  can  not  efface  them — the  judgment 
of  God  upon  that  rebellious  head.  I  will  not  go 
to  old  examples ;  I  will  only  take  one.  There 
was  one  who  rose  to  a  zenith  of  power  in  Europe 
which  has  never  been  surpassed,  his  arms 
won  the  dominion  of  Spain  ;  the  whole  of  France 
was  under  his  feet ;  Germany  had  been  beaten 
down  again  and  again  in  a  succession  of  battles. 
He  had  been  crowned  King  of  Italy,  and  there 
was  a  Ring  of  Rome  of  his  own  making ;  Bel- 
gium was  his ;  Sweden  was  reigned  over  by  his 
creature ;  England  remained  as  it  were,  floating 
on  the  waters;  and  there  was  one  vast  country 
defended  by  its  own  winters.    These  were  the 

•  Th^  Temporal  Sovertignty  of  the  Popee,  Three 
Lectures  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  E.  MamMno,  D.D., 
Provt»t  of  Westminster.  Delivered  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Bayswater.  London: 
W.  Knowles,  Norfolk  Road. 

Our  Holy  Father  the  Pope-^Who  is  he  f  An 
Answer  to  a  Flying  Sheet.  By  FaANK  Fairplat. 
Itichardson  &  Son. 

Tfte  PreaerU  OrUis  of  the  Holy  See  tested  by  Pro- 
phecy, Four  Lectures,  by  Henkt  Edwabd  Man- 
Hiiro,  D.D.    Bums  k  Lambert. 

The  Tablet,  June^  16tb,  June  22d.  Lectures  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  on  the  *'  Last  Glories  of 
the  Bbly  See." 

Devotion  to  the  Church.    By  Frkderick  W.  Fa- 


only  barriers  to  his  universal  rule.  But  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power  there  was  an  old  unarmed 
man  in  the  Vatican,  whom,  most  unchivalrously, 
his  armed  men  took  away  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  Weak  and  sick  as  he  was,  they  hurried 
him  along,  with  the  blinds  of  his  carriage  down, 
lest,  whosoever  should  see  him,  should  recognize 
him,  and  should  know  him  to  be  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  That  poor  feeble  man  was  in  the  grasp 
of  the  eagle ;  he  was  imprisoned  at  Savona,  and 
at  Fontainebleau.  This  great  Emperor  was  king 
of  the  world,  and  when  this  poor  feeble  man 
affixed  to  the  doors  of  his  church  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  the  Emperor  said :  '  Does 
he  think  this  will  make  the  muskets  fall  from 
the  hands  of  my  soldiers  ?*  *  Within  three 
short  years,'  as  an  historian,  and  himself  a  sol- 
dier in  that  great  expedition,  writes,  '  our  men 
could  not  hold  their  muskets.'  You  know  the 
history ;  that  which  has  been  shall  be." 

Our  wnter  continues: 

"  The  conclusion,  then,  I  wish  to  establish  is 
this,  that  the  last  glories  of  the  Holy  See  will  be 
greater  than  the  first ;  for  its  imperishable  vi- 
tality and  divine  tenacity  of  endurance  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  more  and  more  luminously 
manifested  in  the  struggle  through  which  it  is 
passing.  It  will  be  more  clearly  seen  by  all  the 
world  that  the  sole  principle  of  stability  to  be 
found  among  men  is  the  Church  Catholic  and 
Roman ;  that  all  forms  of  human  institution  are 
transitory,  dissolving,  and  self-destructive.  The 
Roman  State  has  been  changed  and  fashioned 
again  and  again  into  counties  and  duchies,  into 
kingdoms  and  provinces  of  empires.  Where,  I 
should  like  to  know,  at  this  moment,  is  the  very 
name  of  those  kingdoms  and  of  their  lords,  who 
claimed  to  be  its  temporal  governors  ?  Where 
now  is  Napoleon,  *  King  of  Rome*  ?  And  where, 
to-morrow,  wUl  be  Victor  Emmanuel,  '  King  of 
Italy'  ?  AJl  those  occasional  forms  of  rebellion, 
revolution,  and  disorder,  which  spring  from  the 
will  of  man,  have  a  momentary  success,  and  in 
a  little  while  arc  not  God,  with  a  divine  scorn 
and  with  a  majestic  indignation,  smites  them  as 
small  as  the  dust  of  the  summer  threshing-floor, 
and  the  winds  of  his  derision  sweep  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.*' 

There  are  few  men  to  whom  we  have 
felt  more  deeply,  even  tenderly  indebted 
than  to  Archdeacon  Manning ;  his  ser- 
mons have  been  frequently  a  source  of 
strength  and  ministration  to  us ;  we  were 
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grieved — we  scarcely  *  were  surpiised — 
when  we  heard  that  he  had  become  a  per- 
vert. He  is  an  ascetic.  Even  his  ser- 
mons, nch  as  they  are  in  the  best  fullness 
of  Gospel  truth,  and  profoundly  as  they 
deal  with  the  most  subtle  recesses  and 
sins  of  tlie  human  heart,  are  from  these 
very  reasons,  among  other  reasons,  a  help 
to  the  more  ascetic  tempers  of  the  reli- 
gious life.  We  have,  however,  prized  his 
sermons  highly,  and  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  feel  for  him  other  than  love 
and  reverence  as  a  teacher ;  we  have  even 
attempted  to  account  for  his  departure  to 
the  recesses  of  a  Church  where  he  might 
foster  more  securely  the  anchoritic  puri- 
tanism  of  his  nature,  but  it  seems  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  to  enter  that  Church 
and  to  remain  loyal  to  Christ;  and  the 
way  in  which  even  Dr.  Manning  identifies 
the  person  of  the  tattered  and  ragged  old 
impotent  imbecility  occupying  the  chair 
of  the  apostles  at  Rome,  with  the  person 
of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  is  shocking  and  horrible.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  appropriate  to  the  living 
Pope  the  words  referring  to  our  Lord: 
"He  is  the  sign  which  shall  be  every 
where  spoken  against;  he  is  set  for  the 
fall  and  for  the  rising  again  of  the  na- 
tions."   Dr.  Manning  continues : 

"  He  is  the  test  of  the  world ;  Pius  IX.,  that 
despised  name  to  those  who  are  not  of  his  fami- 
ly—he is  the  test  of  the  world.  And  there  are 
voices  that  are  coming  up  now  as  of  old,  *  Hail 
King  of  the  Jews  I'  and  they  would  lain  blindfold 
him,  and  buffet  him,  and  spit  upon  his  face; 
they  would  mock  him  as  a  false  king  with  a 
reed,  a  feeble  reed,  as  an  impotent  king  with  a 
crown  of  thornst— mock  loyalty  from  a  revolting 
people,  and  they  may  say :  *  Away,  we  will  not 
nive  this  man  to  reign  over  us;  we  have  no 
king  but  Caesar.'  But  he  is  Vicar  of  Him  who 
will  judge  the  world." 

In  the  same  manner  Dr.  Faber  talks: 

'*  How  temerarious  it  is  to  criticise  the  con- 
duct of  the  Popes  or  the  movements  of  the 
Church  in  the  same  way  as  we  should  criticise 
the  acts  of  sovereigns  or  the  aggression  of  states, 
and  not  rather  to  recognize  with  Jacob  in  Beth- 
el: 'Indeed  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I 
knew  it  not'  And  trembling  he  said:  'How 
terrible  is  this  placet  this  is  no  other  bat  the 
house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven.'  (Gene- 
sis 28.) 

•  •  •  .  • 

**  There  are  times  when  loyalty  can  hardly  be 
excessive.  Is  not  this  a  time  of  that  descrip- 
tion ?  But,  in  truth,  is  there  any  time  when 
loyalty  to  Christ's  Vicar  can  exceed  in  its  self  sac- 


rifice ?  0  children  of  the  Church  t  if  the  times 
have  dazzled  any  of  you  now  with  their  earthly 
brightness,  so  that  your  eyes  are  too  weak  to 
bear  the  heavenly  splendor  of  our  Father's  tiara, 
at  least  let  your  faith,  your  aadneu^  and  your 
love  do  homage  to  hie  Vroten  of  ThorveJ'^ 

It  is  not  too  much  to  call  this  language 
the  very  diivalry  of  blasphemy. 

There  is  something  incomparably  amus- 
ing and  facetious  in  the  arrogance  with 
which  papist  writers  disport  themselves  in 
the  press.  Do  our  readers  remember  a 
passage  from  Wiseman's  Hecollectiotis  of 
the  £ast  Four  Popes  f  Ah  I  the  supple 
Cardinal,  would  he  express  himself  so 
now  ?  Is  not  the  following  odoriferous 
conclusion  wasted  on  the  desert  air  ? 

"Well,  and  no  wonder  he  deemed  himself 
invincible  I  And  while  he  stood  on  his  own 
ground,  sat  on  his  war-steed,  or  on  his  throne, 
he  was  so. 

"  But  there  needed  only  a  plain  and  simple 
monk,  brought  up  in  a  cloister,  ignorant  of  Uie 
world,  single-minded  in  his  aims,  guileless  and 
artless  in  his  word  and  speech,  not  eloquent, 
nor  brilliant  in  qualities  or  attainments,  meek, 
gentle,  sweet,  humble-minded,  and  devout ;  it 
required  only  a  Pope  of  average  chai-acter  in 
the  qualifications  of  his  state,  to  prove  that 
there  was  a  power  superior  to  that  of  a  might}' 
conqueror,  and  give  to  the  age  a  rival,  though 
unbelted,  hero. 

**  And  no  wonder  if  the  captor  was  made 
captive,  and  the  conqueror  was  subdued.  For 
he  had  left  his  own  ground,  he  had  dismounted 
from  his  charger,  he  had  descended  from,  his 
throne:  he  had  stepped  into  the  sanctuary. 
And  there  the  old  man  of  mild  aspect  and 
gentle  voice  was  in  his  own.  And  the  whole 
could  only  be  a  repetition  of  a  scene  often  re- 
peated there ;  and  its  result  w^as  only  the  exe- 
cution of  an  eternal  law. 

**  The  £mperor  Arcadius,  more  periiaps 
through  evil  counsel  than  through  malice,  had 
the  great  Bishop  St  John  Chrysostom  removed 
from  his  patiiarchal  see,  and  carried  away  into 
the  fastnesses  of  cold  inclement  mountains. 
Years  after  his  death,  Theodosius  and  Pulclieria 
made  reparation  in  the  same  city,  publicly  and 
fearlessly,  for  the  injury  inflicted  by  their  par- 
ents on  so  holy  a  man. 

"  And  has  there  been  virtually  no  repetition 
of  this  same  noble  and  generous  scene  t  Upon 
how  many  a  French  eoldier  and  officer  hae  the 
splendid  etatue  of  Piue  in  the  Vatican  eeimed 
to  look  down,  emiling  a/nd  forgivingly^  andwith 
hand  outetretched  to  ehed  a  blemng,  at  once 
eaeerdotal  and  paternal .'" 

Meantime,  how  is  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man who  has  sach  claims  upon  our  more 
than  affectionate  regard  ?  Is  he  sick,  or 
is  be  well  ?  for  repoils  are  very  contra 
dictory  in  this  all-important  matter.    We 
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are  gratified,  indeed,  to  learn  that  bis 
foot  18  in  good  condition.  Time  has  been 
Tvben  that  foot  was  not  alone  alive,  but 
kicking ;  in  these  days  it  is  not  kickable, 
bat  it  w  still  kissable.  We  learn  from  our 
interesting  cotemporary  of  the  Tablet  of 
July  20tb,  that 

"The  Polish' peasant,  Golomb,  whose  arrival 
in  Rome  as  a  deputation  from  his  Tillage  to  con- 
sole the  Pope,  was  nnrrated  in  the  Monde^  has 
been  received  by  his  Holy  Father.  Count 
Ladislaus  Kulczycki  acted  as  his  interpreter, 
and  translated  to  Pius  IX.  the  simple  language 
of  the  peasant,  who,  in  his  love  and  rapture, 
found  words,  exclamations,  and  tears  in  abund- 
ance. The  Pope  answered  in  these  words: 
'  WhOe  the  Church  is  forsaken  by  her  children 
who  are  nearest  to  her,  thou,  man  of  a  far  dis- 
tant land,  hast  quitted  thy  home ;  thou  hast  tra- 
versed Europe  on  foot,  in  order  to  come  here  to 
kiss  the  foot  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  And 
for  this  thou  art  blessed,  and  heaven's  blessings 
are  upon  thee.  JEtM,  then,  the  Fope*s  foot.  I 
bless  thee,  and  in  thee  I  bless  all  the  Polish 
people.' 

*'  C^olomb  prostrated  himself  and  kissed  the 
Holy  Father's  foot,  who  did  not  allow  him  to 
depart  without  taking  with  him  a  proof  of  his 
mnniflcence." 

"  Kiss,  then,  the  Pope's  foot  I "  Time 
has  been  when  that  choleric  old  person- 
age  has  nsed  his  foot  for  other  purposes 
than  to  be  subjected  to  the  embrace  of 
ardent  devotees.  We  have  heard  how 
literally  it  has  been  set  npon  the  neck  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Papacy.  Meantime, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  is  sick — 
very  sick,  and,  no  doubt,  very  sorry.  He 
is  not  only  sick,  but  the  old  gentleman  is 
also  very  poor.  *  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  gift  made  by  the  Holy  Father 
to  the  Bazaar  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. The  other  day,  in  the  Tablet^  we 
read  the  following  announcement : 

'*  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHARITY. 
"  m  BiAutiruL  FiUBSiirT  OF  POPS  PICS  iz.  TO  nia  orphaxs 

or    lOKDOM, 

"When  informed  of  our  twenty  thousand 
neglected  children,  the  Holy  Father  turned  to 
a  beautiful  painting  on  porcelain  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  our  Lord  and  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Our  Lady,  which  stood  on  his  table  in  a  rich 
frame,  surmounted  by  the  Papal  arms,  and  said : 
'This  has  been  a  comfort  to  me  in  my  troubles 
—it  is  a  gift  to  me — ^butnowlhave  nothing 
left  to  give  except  what  is  given  to  me.  Let 
this  go  to  the  Orphans  of  London.*  He  added 
his  special  Benediction : 

^  ^  Despoiled  and  made  poor  —  Pope  Pius 
gives  not  out  of  his  abundance — ^but  out  of  his 
wanL 


^*  *  D^poiled  and  made  poor — he  still  keeps 
what  man  can  not  take  from  him — the  Catholic 
heart  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  that  can  feel  for 
every  woe  of  the  universal  Church,  and  mourn 
for  the  ruin  of  our  children  as  for  a  household 
grief. 

*'*  Despoiled  and  made  poor — ^he  says  with 
the  first  Pope — **  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none — 
but  that  which  I  have  I  give.    ' 

'^  In  disposing  of  this  much  prized  offering 
the  Committee  of  Management  are  duly  anx- 
ious— 

**  1.  To  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Holy 
Father,  by  looking  to  the  interests  of  his  poor 
children. 

*'2.  To  deal  most  &irly  with  the  many  who 
devoutly  covet  this  sacred  prize. 

^*  8.  To  secure  that  it  shall  fall  into  the  hands 
of  such  as  wDl  cherish  and  hand  down  as  a 
family  heir -loom  this  memorial  of  the  Great 
Pontiff,  wiiose  portion  has  been,  and  is,  and  to 
all  appearance  will  be,  *  cross  upon  cross.* 

**  With  this  view  they  propose  not  to  offer  the 
present  of  Pope  Pius  for  sale,  but  to  let  it  he 
awarded  by  vote.  They  feel  sure  that  the  sale 
of  the  voting  tickets  will  realize  for  the  little 
ones  of  Christ  the  benefit  that  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  desires  for  them. 

"  Any  one,  therefore,  who  desires  to  secure 
for  himself  or  for  any  friend,  or  family,  or  com- 
munity, the  present  of  Pope  Pius  to  the  orphans, 
can  purchase  voting  tickets,  and  nominate  and 
vote  L  r  the 

CANDIDATE  OF  HIS  CHOICE.'* 


We  called  attention  the  other  day  to 
some  of  the  dodges  of  Romanism,  and 
this  seems  to  be  a  very  good  dodge ;  it 
looks  like  putting  up  for  a  lottery  that 
which  would  not  realize  sufiSciently  by  a 
sale. 

We  are  called  upon  to  '^pity  the  sor- 
rows of  this  poor  old  man,"  We  will  not 
pity  them;  on  the  contrary,  we  will  re- 
joice over  them  as  an  illustration  of  the 
righteousness  of  God.  The  crimes  of  the 
Papacy  have  been  often  recited  ;  they  can 
not  be  recited  too  often  ;  they  should  be 
kept  alive  ever  in  the  memory  of  men. 
Among  the  kings  and  cabinets  of  the  earth, 
there  have  been  many  bloody  chapters  of 
cruelty,  but  we  believe  the  most  bloody 
chapter  in  history  is,  that :  human  nature, 
alas  I  is  cruel ;  but  the  Popes,  the  royal 
fathers  of  the  Church,  during  all  the  ages, 
exercised  no  restraining  influence  upon 
those  mad  and  furious  passions.  If  we 
yield  ourselves,  for  a  moment  even,  to 
pity,  it  is  only  in  the  feeling  that  the  pre- 
sent Pope  is  the  Eli  of  his  Church  ;  "  his 
sons  have  made  themselves  vile,  and  he 
restrained   them  not."     We  know   well 
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enough  that  gray  hairs  are  not  to  be  in- 
sulted ;  nay,  we  know  that  the  gray  hairs 
of  idiots  of  old  were  venerated ;  but 
when  the  scheming,  conning  brow,  clothed 
with  gray  hail's,  tinds  all  its  glory  gone, 
and  that  all  its  tricks  have  overtaken  it 
and  left  it  only  in  its  old  age  a  monument 
of  its  folly,  men  will  look,  and  note,  and 
read  the  lesson.  Men  are  not  exempted 
from  service  to  the  moralist,  because, 
when  their  crimes  have  overtaken  them, 
they  are  old. 

When  great  men  sink  into  their  dotage, 
or  when  mighty  empires  fall  in  their  decline 
or  decay,  iheir  descendants  gratefully  re- 
cite the  deeds  of  their  stronger  and  bright- 
er days.  But,  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
Papacy,  what  single  chapter  or  epoch  of 
its  history  can  the  eye  of  the  reader  or 
the  antiquary  alight  on  that  kindles  a 
single  grateful  impulse  in  the  heart? 
There  is  nothing  generous,  nothing  great ; 
there  is  royalty  without  magnanimity; 
there  is  profusion  without  generosity ; 
there  is  majesty  without  strength.  The 
world  owes  nothing  to  Papal  Rome.  Not 
from  it,  but  from  the  opinion  fostered 
without,  the  Christianity  that  existed  by 
sufferance,  or  in  obscurity,  or  in  persecu- 
tion, was  the  world  blessed.  Papal  Rome, 
Ultramontanism,  has  always  been  a  grim 
aud  bloody  Sheva  in  Christendom. 

Alas!  then  for  poor  old  Lear;  "his 
daughters  have  brought  him  to  this  pass;" 
or,  say  his  sons;  though  the  priests  of 
Rome  arc  little  better  than  cruel  women. 
The  man's  foes  have  been  those  of  his 
own  household.  His  Holiness  has  carried 
on  his  government  by  men  who  belong  to 
the  family  of  those  eminent  statesmen, 
Robson  and  Redpath.  Antonelli,  his 
chief  minister,  has  at  any  rate  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  very  Monti  Christ^)  of 
crime.  He  has  a  pretty  ancestry.  "  He 
was  born,"  says  About,  "in  a  den  of 
thieves !"  and  unless  the  universal  voice 
of  fame  belies  him,  he  has  practiced  his 
whole  life  the  lessons  derived  from  his 
brigand  ancestry.  His  wealth  is  unlimited. 
Such  cardinals  have  amazing  opportunities 
of  acquiring  unlimited  wealth.  He  is  in 
every  sense  the  Mazarin  of  Rome,  and  of 
his  age.  His  wealth  has  been  made  by 
those  gambling  dodges  of  commerce  which 
an  unprincipled  minister  of  finance,  above 
the  voice  of  public  opinion  or  the  justice 
of  law,  can  always  employ.    Sydney  Smith 

said :  "  The  Bishop  of is  so  like  Judas, 

that  I  now  firmly  oelieve  in  the  apostolical 


succession."  We  may  say  that  Antonelli 
is  so  like  Judas,  that  we  believe  in  the 
apostolical  succession.  We  believe  it  is 
Mrs.  Gretton  who  gives  to  us  some  illus- 
trations of  his  method  of  raising  his  per- 
sonal finances ;  and  it  furnishes  us  with  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
became  rich.  The  markets  were  startled 
one  day  by  a  prohibition  upon  the  export 
of  corn — there  was  a  dreaa  of  scarcity — 
and  grain  was  sold  at  verv  small  prices. 
Some  persons  had  misgivings,  for  there 
was  a  silent  and  almost  simultaneous  de- 
mand for  it  over  the  country.  Some 
of  the  merchants  who  knew  the  tricks  of 
state,  exclaimed :  "Ah  I  there  is  some  de- 
vilry here !"  The  prohibition  was  remov- 
ed for  a  limited  period  ;  polls  opened  for 
a  moment ;  very  great  numbera  of  mer- 
chants scoured  the  country,  but  nothing 
was  lefl  them — all  was  sold,  sold  unsus- 
pectingly to  Cardinal  Antonelli's  brother, 
for  he  had,  and  has,  a  perfect  monopoly 
of  the  corn-trade.  It  was  cleverly  done; 
just  in  the  very  nick  of  time  down  comes 
another  courier ;  the  ports  are  closed ;  the 
curtain  falls  upon  the  brother — and  some 
body  else  chuckling  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  realized  by  this  great 
little  corn  transaction.  It  is  said  the 
devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,  bat 
that  must  be  a  very  nigriiic  painter  who 
can  over-color  the  blackness  of  Antonelli. 
This  is  the  kind  of  statesman  Rome  has 
always  loved  and  kept  in  her  pay.  Her 
cardinals  have  been  men  of  this  hallowed 
stamp  and  character,  trafficking  ever  with 
the  icings  and  merchants'  of  the  earth. 
Rome  has  ever  desired  to  hold  the  purse- 
strings  of  empires.  And  England  is 
unhappy,  and  perfidious,  and  wretch- 
ed, and  exorcised,  excommunicated,  and 
damned  because  she  holds  her  own  purse- 
strings,  keeps  her  wealth  for  herself,  her 
children,  and  Protestantism,  and  the  woHd, 
and  makes  her  statesmen  responsible  to  ]r.w 
and  honesty.  But  Rome! — the  history  of 
its  popes,  and  its  cardinals — well,  the  iVino* 
gate  CalendaT  is  a  very  dark-paged  book; 
but  what  Newgate  Calendar  contains sudi 
a  comprehensive  summary  of  crimes,  con- 
ceived in  meanness,  hatched  in  splendor, 
brought  forth  in  grandeur,  and  flaunting 
their  way  in  baseness  and  in  blood,  as  the 
History  of  the  Papacy  t 

We  believe  the  Papacy  was  never  so 
oat  at  elbows  as  now.  It  has  not  the 
strong  veneration  of  superstition  by  its 
side,  and  even  in  its  own  camp  there  is  a 
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schism.    Yet  we  must  remind  our  readers 
that    Romanism    is    very    elastic.    You 


stretch  it,  almost  to  breaking,  but   it  is 
oot  broken  ;  a  little  relaxation,  and  lo !  it 
springs    back  into  its  old   place  again. 
And  we  most  remind  our  readers  too, 
that  there    have    been    many  moments 
when   the  Papacy  has  been  reduced  to 
emergencies  peril aps  as  great  as  those  it 
at  present  suffers.     There  was  the  period 
which  has  been  called  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, when   Rome  was  no  longer   the 
Metropolis    of   Christendom,   when    the 
Pope  was  merely  a  French  prelate.    For 
seventy  years  this  period  of  expatriation 
lasted.      "  It    is,"    says    Dean    Milman, 
*'  perhaps  the  most  marvelous  part  of  its 
history,  that  the  Papacy  having  sunk  so. 
low,  sank  no  lower,  that  it  recovered  its 
degradation ;  that  from  a  satellite,  almost 
a  slave,  of  the  King  of  Finance,  the  Pon- 
tiflf  ever  emerged  again  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent   potentate;    and    although    the 
great  line  of  mediaeval  popes  expired  in 
Boniface  VIII.,  he  could  resume  even  his 
modified  supremacy.    There  is  no  proof 
so  strong  of  the  vitality  of  the  Papacy,  as 
that  it  could  establish  the  law  that,  wher- 
ever the  Pope  is  there  is  the  throne  of  St. 
Pet  er  ;  that  he  could  cease  to  be  Bishop 
of  Rome  in  all  but  in  name,  and  then  take 
back  again  the  abdicated  bishopric." 

And,  so  to  keep  in  mind  a  well-known 
scene  in  Alton  Locke^  while  the  nations 
were  rejoicing, 

*'  John  Barleycorn  got  up  again, 
And  s&ir  surprised  them  all." 

Wo  shall  be  long  in  believing  that  it's  all 
over  with  the  Papacy;  we  doubt  that 
will  not  be  till  it's  all  over  with  a  worse 
than  the  Papacy. 

The  poor  demented  Lear  of  Europe. 
He  can  not  do  much,  but  there  is  one 
thing  ho  can  do  as  well  as  ever — we  had 
almost  said  as  effectively — ho  can  curse 
and  swear,  and  use  all  manner  of  bad  lan- 
guage, and  on  the  whole  reminds  us  of 
what  Mrs.  Partington  or  Mrs.  Malaprop 
would  be  a  little  the  worse  for  liquor. 
Old  age  and  majesty  in  misfortune  usually 
command  some  homage — they  are  usually 
sublime — but  in  the  attitude  of  the  Pope 
at  this  moment  there  is  nothing  sublime. 
The  power  of  the  Papacy  is  limited,  "  and 
the  will  is  present,  but  how  to  do  it  knows 
not."  We  see  in  a  paragraph  like  the 
following,  that  the  thing  is  not  to  be 
trusted : 


**We  receive  from  Borne  numerous  letters 
which  all  agree  in  contradicting  the  news  circu- 
lated by  several  journals  that  all  the  political 
prisoners  belonging  to  the  Romagnas  have  been 
released.  The  fact  is,  that  they  all,  without  a 
single  exception,  remain  in  irons.  Some  few 
prisoners  (the  Opinion  gives  their  names)  were 
set  at  liberty  on  June  the  twenty-fourth,  but 
none  of  them  were  from  the  Romagnas.  Of 
these  very  few,  almost  all  had  but  a  few  weeks 
or  days  to  remain  in  prison  before  the  term  of 
their  sentences  would  expire,  and  the  majority 
returned  to  their  families  afflicted  with  incura- 
ble diseases  contracted  during  their  confinement. 
'  What  matters,*  said  the  priest  *  we  have 
done  our  best  to  save  their  souls !  A  favorite 
device  of  the  Roman  government  when  it 
wishes  to  gain  credit  for  clemency  is  to  remit  an 
illusory  portion  of  a  heavy  sentence,  particular- 
ly in  cases  where  the  recipient  of  the  favor  has 
fUready  suffered  so  much  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
live  to  enjoy  it.  For  example,  four  years  have 
been  struck  off  the  list  of  hard  labor  to  which 
young  Mezzopreti  of  Tocli,  was  condemned. 
But  he  is  now  nothing  but  a  living  skeleton 
stretched  upon  a  bed  of  suffering.  He  was  once 
a  rich  merchant  Since  his  imprisonment  he 
has  learnt  the  death  of  his  father,  (who  died  of 
grief,)  of  his  two  sons,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  his 
house.  His  young  and  beautiful  wife  has  been 
obliged  to  go  out  to  service  to  provide  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  only  remaining  child.  In 
most  countries  when  a  criminal  is  thought  to 
deserve  more  than  twenty  years*  imprisonment 
he  is  sentenced  for  life,  or  sometimes,  which  is 
more  humane,  to  death.  But  here  forty  years 
of  the  galleys  is  quite  a  common  thing.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  political  vengeance  inflicts  a  sen- 
tence of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  irons  even 
after  death.  In  these  cases  the  skeleton  of  the 
prisoner,  when  he  dies,  is  kept  unburied  and  in 
irons.  When  the  Pope  thinks  it  desirable  to 
show  mercy,  the  number  of  years  of  imprison- 
ment remitted  Ls  deducted,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  those  to  be  suffered  afler  death,  so  that 
manv  whos^  names  are  paraded  as  instances  of 
his  Holiness*s  clemency  have  no  hope  but  to 
die  in  the  galleys,  and  have  no  other  ground  for 
rejoicing  than  this — ^that  the  fetters  will  be  re- 
moved from  their  bones  while  their  rottenness 
is  in  a  somewhat  less  advanced  state  than  they 
were  originally  led  to  anticipate.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  but  Rome  where  these  re- 
finements of  cruelty  are  indulged  in.  To  con- 
clude with  an  individual  case — Giovanni  Lucen- 
ti,  a  Roman,  now  lies  in  prison,  working  out  a 
sentence  of  thirty -six  years  in  irons.  He  was  a 
prosperous  tradesman,  and  the  father  of  a  largo 
family,  whom  he  brought  up  in  the  enjoyment 
of  ease  and  comfort  The  Pope  has  just  granted 
him  a  remission  of  twentr-five  months  out  of 
his  thirty-six  years  I  What  a  mockery  !  Lu- 
centi,  since  he  has  been  in  prison,  has  lost  a 
leg  and  an  eye,  has  become  deaf  in  one  ear,  has 
a  tumor  in  his  liver,  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
chesty  and  a  squamose  affection  of  the  epigas- 
trium. Is  not  this  killing  by  slow  torture  ? — 
Opinion  Nationale. 
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The  Pope  is  one,  the  Papacy  is  one ; 
its  sorrows  have  been  multiplied,  but  it 
has  ever  been  the  consistent  power,  hos- 
tile to,  and  at  war  with,  all  the  best  tem- 
poral and  eternal  interests  of  mankind ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  find  any  moment  when 
the  Pope  has  not  been  in  a  state  of  grief; 
either  growling  and  champing  for  some 
bone  beyond  his  reach,  like  a  dissatisfied 
dog,  or  with  pitiable  senility,  moaning 
and  mourning  over  his  toothless  gums,  or 
limiting  chain,  preventing  him  from  flying 
abroad  through  Europe,  upon  his  errands 
of    mischief.     Some    superficial    readers, 
whose  principal  knowledge  is  derived  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  suppose  that 
it  is  only  within  these  recent  years  that 
the  Papacy  lias  come  to  such  a  pass  of 
poverty  and  shame ;  let  them  take  down 
any  history,  and  they  will  find  how,  in  all 
ages,  it  has  been  the  great  pest  of  Europe, 
stirring  up  the  coals  of  strife  in  every 
little  state;  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissen- 
sion between  all  European  princes.    The 
history  of  the  Papacy  is  a  mountainous 
mass  of  filth  and  putridity,  whose  reeking 
abominations  stench  and  infect  every  at- 
mosphere of  every  land ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment Papists  are  outraged  because  Eng- 
land will  not  stir  hei-self  to  give  security 
to  the  Papal  dungeons !  to  give  protection 
to  the  miasmas  and  plagues  which  sweep 
over  the  holy  city  from  the  camposrna 
around  its  walls  I  because,  in  a  word,  Pro- 
testant England,   excommunicated  Eng- 
land, will  not  stretch  forth  her  hand  to 
steady  the  tottering  chair  of  the  imbecile 
and  cruel  idiotcy,  and  retain  the  tattered 
tiara  of  sovereignty  upon  its  brazen  brow  I 
True,   the   rapist  in   our    community 
must  oflen  feel  that  he  is  an  anomaly ; 
he  neither  knows  what  to  make  of  him.- 
self  or  his  priest,  or  his  country.     If  he 
is  an  Ultramontanist,  ho  places  himself 
beyond  the  pale  of  country.    He  calls  on 
England  to  defend  the  Pope,  and  he  uses 
the  very  name  of  the  Pope  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulting  the  Queen — if  the  act 
were  not  even  too  contemptible  for  such 
a  charge,  or  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign 
too  high  to  be  touched  by  such  bravado. 
We  present  our  readers  with  the  following 
little  note  from  a  leader  of  the  Tablet^  of 
June  29th  last : 

*'  It  is  now  some  twenty  years  since  the  ques- 
tion was  first  discussed  in  this  journal  whether 
at  Catholic  dinners  and  breakfasts  on  public  oc- 
casions the  health  of  the  Pope  should  be  pro- 
posed before  or  after  the  health  of  the  Queen. 


The  discussion  is  inconvenient,  and  for  many 
reasons  we  regret  that  there  should  be  any  dis- 
agreement on  the  question.  But  on  the  recent 
presentation  of  the  testimonial  to  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Troy,  of  which  a  report  appeared  in 
our  last,  the  matter  was  treated  by  the  Chair- 
man, the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  and  it  appears 
to  us  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  case 
must  be  considered  as  decided.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  time  is  past  for  any  compromise,  or 
for  the  discovery  of  any  expedient  by  which  the 
difficulty  might  be  avoided.  We  have  always 
adhered  to  the  opinion,  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  E^nglish 
Catholics,  that,  theoretically  and  in  principle, 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that,  if  the  two 
toasts  are  to  be  drunk  on  the  same  occasion,  the 
health  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  ought  to 
have  precedence  over  the  health  of  the  Head  of 
the  State.  The  spiritual  sovereign  ought  to 
take  precedence  of  the  temporal  sovertign. 

"  As  long  as  there  was  any  reasonable  hope 
of  avoiding  any  conflict  of  opinion  or  practice 
before  the  Protestant  public  on  a  matter  so 
delicate,  we  would  have  been  glad  to  see  any 
course  adopted  that  involved  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple. 

**  And,  after  all,  it  is  with  that  fame  Catholic 
public  that  the  decision  rests.  They  require 
the  Pope*s  health  to  be  the  first  toast  proposed 
on  these  occasions,  and  are  not  willing  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  other  arrangement.  But  we 
take  it  that  Mr.  Langdale's  speedi  and  the 
practice  observed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  D6jeuner 
last  week,  will  be  held  to  have  finally  settled  the 
rule  that  on  public  occasions,  when  Catholics 
give  toasts  and  drink  healths,  the  first  toast  on 
the  list  must  be  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  Uni- 
formity of  practice  on  these  occasions  is  ex- 
tremely desirable.  No  other  order  wonld  be 
approved  of,  or,  we  believe,  tolerated  by  thi^na- 
jority  of  those  who  attend  on  thow  occasions; 
and,  therefore,  we  trust  tliat  the  doubt  has  been 
raised  for  the  last  time." 

Thus,  these  men  place  themselves  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  that  constitution  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  they  have  uni- 
fonnly  resisted,  except  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, for  the  very  purpose  of  supplanting 
it  and  breaking  up  its  foundations.  Let 
men  sneer  at  Protestant  Alliances  as  they 
will,  and  Saturday  Reviewers  bring  all 
the  light  artillery  of  their  insolence  and 
persiflage,  wo  must  maintain  that  Rome, 
in  England,  needs  watching  and  circum- 
venting, even  in  our  midst.  With  light 
and  opinion  all  abroad,  she  is  mischievon^, 
and  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  dangerous. 
She  is  first  an  annoyance,  than  a  noisance, 
at  last  a  curse. 

Very  amusing  indeed  is  the  arrogance 
of  Rome.  Even  Dr.  Manning,  in  Eng- 
land, having  received  some  English  edu- 
cation, and  living  beneath  tlie  protecting 
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shadow  of  our  country  and  freedom,  has, 
we  will  say,  nor  do  we  mean  it  offensively, 
the  audacious  impudence  to  talk  thus: 

*'G«n  you  find  the  CbristiaDity  of  the  world 
anj  where  except  as  identified  with  that  one 
great  world-wiae  organizatton  the  center  of 
which  is  Rome?  Take  Rome  out  of  the  world, 
and  where  is  Christendom?  Take  away  the 
one  uniyersal  Roman  Church,  and  I  ask  yoa 
where  is  Christianity  ?  Then  if  the  history  of 
Christianity  is  the  hbtory  of  the  Christian 
Church,  what  is  the  history  of  the  Christian ' 
Church,  bat  the  history  of  the  Holy  See  f  And 
further  than  this,  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
Holy  See,  jou  write  the  history  of  the  Pontifib. 
It  is  not  tlie  material  seat,  whether  of  bronze  or 
of  stone,  that  may  be  crumbled  into^  dust,  that 
constitutes  the  seat  of  Peter.  It  is  not  the 
person,  it  is  the  man,  it  is  the  successor  of  Peter, 
it  is  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  that  constitutes 
the  Holy  See ;  and  the  history  of  the  Holy  See 
is  the  history  of  a  succession  of  men,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  more,  who  link  us  now  with 
the  day  when  '  The  Word  was  made  flesh'  and 
visible  among  mankind — that  long  line  of  living 
witnesses,  and  of  supreme  Pontifi&  who  have 
ruled  the  world.  I  say,  Uien,  the  history  of 
the  Holy  See,  the  history  of  the  Church,  the 
history  of  civilization,  is  the  history  of  the  Pon- 
tiff I  will  ask  yon,  are  there  princes,  philoso- 
phers, statesmen,  or  conquerors,  who  have  con- 
tributed to  Christian  Europe  what  Leo  the  Great, 
Gregory  the  Great,  Gregory  VII.,  Gregory 
XI.,  Innocent  III.,  Alexander  III.,  Sixtus  V., 
and  Pius  V.  contributed  ?  The  worst  that  can 
he  said  is  this,  that  in  that  line  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  supreme  Pont  ffs,  there  have  been  a 
few  who  have  descended  to  the  level  of  temporal 
sovereigns !  but  except  those  few,  they  have 
been  the  illuminators,  and  the  legislators,  and 
the  rulers,  and  the  civilizers,  and  creators,  of 
that  fabric  of  the  civil  order  under  the  shelter 
of  which  we  live." 

In  the  little  tractate,  the  title  of  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
the  author,  Frank  Fairplay,  is  not  asham* 
ed  to  talk  of  the  contributions  of  Rome 
to  civilization !  We  are  far  from  thinking 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  age  we  call 
civilization  are  all  so  purely  beneficent 
that  they  have  not  their  adulterations. 
But  the  mischief  of  the  Papal  system  is, 
that  it  is  all  adalteration ;  it  is  all  rotten- 
ness. Where  is  the  civilization  ?  Is  it  in 
the  universal  mendacity  of  the  officials  of 
the  Papal  States,  where,  as  a  tradesman 
said  to  Mrs.  Gretton,  rubbing  his  fore  and 
Huddle  finger  against  his  thumb,  '*  A  little 
of  this  does  everjr  thing"  ?  Is  that  civili- 
zation where  all  is  in  confusion  ?  '^  All  is 
felling  to  pieces,  Signora ;  who  can  won- 
der at  it  ?"    The  reason  has  many  times 


been  given  by  the  Italians   themselves: 
"We  are  governed  by  men  who  have  no 
children."    And  it  has  been  said,  the  defi- 
nition some  one  gave  of  a  satyr,  or  the 
god  Marsyas,  is  good  for  these  monks : 
"He's  a  Christian  a-top,  and  all  animal 
below."     "  As  long  as  we  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pope  we  shall  never  be  more 
than  a  nation  of  buffoons,  opera-dancers, 
singers,  fiddlers,  priests,  and  slaves."    Is 
that  civilization  where  monks  and  nans 
meet  the  traveler  wherever  he  directs  his 
steps  ?  or  Trappists,  holding  no  commun- 
ion of  speech  except  by  permission  of  the 
superior,  save  on  the  three  great  festivals 
of  the  year,  and  never  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  convent ;  surrendering  themselves 
beforehand  to  the  silence  and  confinement 
of  the  tomb  ?    Does  civilization  linger  in* 
the  neighborhood   of  those  shrines,  the 
ceiling  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  many 
lamps  perpetually  burning ;  the  walls  cov- 
ered with  plates  of  silver,  or  gilded  and 
wrought  bass-reliefs,  or  coarse  brick-work, 
worn  by  the  kisses  perpetually  pressed 
on  it  ?     Or,  is  this  a  mark  of  civilization*, 
as  we  open  these  pages  and  looking  with- 
in find  the  priestly  vestments  of  silver 
brocade,  the  silver  statuettes,  the  saints' 
crucifixes,  the  church  vessels,  the  neck- 
laces, the  gold  chains,  the  rings,  brooches, 
watches,  cups,  flagons,  silver  hearts,  the 
gem  which  sparkled  on  a  prince's  finger, 
the  coral  pendants  of  a  poor  peasant, 
given  for  the  last  year's  vintage?     Is  civ- 
ilization moving  the  fingers  of  those  poor 
nuns,  wasting  away  their  sweet  life,  work- 
ing the  costly  alb  of  fine  white  linen, 
with  its  exquisite  designs,  and  its  deep 
flounces  of  magnificent  point  lace,  so  en- 
vied by  all  the  ladies  when  the  priest 
walks  in  procession ;  or  the  stolp,  with  its 
texture  of  cloth  of  silver  almost  conceal- 
ed by  the  raised  embroidery  of  gold? 
Does  civilization  retire  modestly  to  Italian 
states,  villages,  cities,  smaller  towns — Lo- 
retto,  for  instance,  "Where,"  says  the 
Englishwomen  in  Italy,  "  the  sinister  as- 
pects of  the  men  give  a  cine  to  innumera- 
ble robberies  in  the  neighborhood ;  and 
where,  in  the  town,  slipshod  women,  their 
hair  matted  and  discolored,  and  beggars 
in  every  stage  of  misery,  blind,  palsied, 
and  maimed ;  squalid  children,  lean  fight- 
ing dogs,  and  portly  priests,  and  dirty  pil- 
grims, with  scallop  -  shell  and  staff,  pleas- 
antly beset  the  curious  and  wonder-smit- 
ten wanderer's  way  "  ? 
Austria  has  loved  Rome — Rome  has 
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loved  Austria.     The  two  beloveds  are 
worthy  of  each  other.    The  Austrian  po- 
liceman takes  from  the  scholar  a  book — 
"  Ah  I  Signori,  what  is  this  ?" — "  A  book 
with  the  portrait  of  a  man  with  a  beard." 
*'Do  you  not  know  that  beards  are  re- 
publican and  are  forbidden  ?"     "  Signori, 
I  am  not  answerable  for  beard  or  portrait ; 
this  is  a  historical  romance ;  the  man  is 
represented  in  the  costume  of  the  times ; 
then   every  man  wore  a  beard."    Vain 
excuse,  it  only  rouses  the  wrath  of  the 
policeman ;  tears  the  portrait  out  of  the 
book ;  and  takes  another — alas !  another 
portrait,  and  here  another.     "  Oh  !   but 
this  is  suspicions ;  his  papers  must  be  ex- 
amined."    The  policeman  being  ignorant, 
how  can  it  end  ?     Why,  in  six  months  in 
a  wretched  dungeon ;  and  the  man,  to 
the  day  of  his  liberation  or  his  death,  not 
knowing  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
only  glad  to  escape,  and  not  disposed  to 
be  nice  in  his  inquiries.    They  have  no 
civilization  ;  the  amazing  wealth  of  soil  is 
undeveloped — of  manhood  is  unused  and 
untried — of  the  splendors  of  art  is  locked 
safely  in  the  coffers  of  the  Church.    And 
there  is  a  connection  between  bodily  filth- 
iiicss  and  physical.    The  subjects  of  the 
Papacy   are,  perhaps,  the  most  unclean 
people  in  Europe — perhaps  on  the  earth. 
The  Cossack  ot  the  steeps ;  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  are  not  so  unclean — they  are 
noc  only  unclean,  they  are  studiously  fil 
thy,  even  in  their  very  ideas  of  cleanli- 
ness.    "  Are  you  ill,  Signora  ?"  asks  the 
attendant  when  an  English  lady  asks  for 
the  convenience  for  washing.     "  No,  I'm 
not  ill,  but  the  English  are  fond  of  wash- 
ing."    "  Oh  I  be  careful,  Signora,  be  care- 
ful, too  much  washing  will  disagree  with 
you.    Well,  then,  if  yon  must  wash,  I'll 
mix  a  little  white  wane  in   the  water." 
The  lady  expressed  her  astonishment,  and 
also  her  dissent  from  such  a  mode  of 
taking  wine  and  water.     "  Ah !  well.  Mar- 
chesa  does  so ;  or  perhaps  a  little  broth — 
we   bathe   the  baby  in  broth."     "  No." 
"  Well,  at  least  your  face,  Signora;  don't 
spoil  it  by  water.     A  little  weak  broth — 
lean  veal — every  particle  of  fat  skimmed 
off,  it  soflens  and  nourishes  the  skin ;  or  a 
little  milk  warm  from  the  cow ;  be  careful 
of  the  water."     Such  people  are  hopeless ; 
and  they  derive  these  lessons  from  the 
monks,  the  padres.    ''  They  are  a  queer 
set,"  said  the  same  lady  of  a  number  of 
them,  (decidedly  not  hydropathic,)   but 
hei*  language  was  known,  and  the  father 


said :  *'  That  is  exceedingly  unfair  and 
narrow  minded  to  cast  that  as  an  imputa- 
tion upon  one  class  of  the  community 
which  IS  decidedly  national." 

There  is  sympathy  still  felt  for  poor  old 
Rome  in  this  country.  We  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  complications  of  the  Eoniaa 
question.  It  is  not  a  question  to  be  set- 
tled in  a  breath.  It  is  a  difficulty.  But 
we  must  allow  no  fictitious  sympathy  to 
turn  us  aside.  We  know  what  Kome  is 
in  our  midst.  She  does  not  shine  before 
our  eyes.  Restrained  by  law,  and  com- 
pelled to  be  decent  and  clean,  and  to  be- 
have respectably,  and  even  in  some  slight 
way  respectfully.  Even  here  Rome  does 
not  excite  our  love  or  our  admiration. 
Even  here  she  knows  how  to  curse.  We 
know  what  she  is  capable  of  in  that  way, 
and  we  must  allow  no  sympathy  to  hold 
back  our  actions.  The  temporal  power 
of  Rome  has  always  been  badly  wielded, 
and  always  will  be — always  wielded  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church"! — the  Church, 
that  is,  the  Priests ! — that  cruel  corpoia- 
tion,  strong  in  their  exemption  from  the 
ordinary  loves  and  affections  of  our  nature; 
strong,  some  in  having  overcome  all  such 
weaknesses,  and  some  m  having  transfijjnr- 
ed  what  were  given  to  be  affections  nito 
vices  and  crimes.  From  those  ages  when 
the  crimes  of  the  Papacy  were  sublime 
and  vast  in  their  astounding  munificence 
of  cruelty  and  abomination,  we  descend 
to  later  times.  To  the  dark  reign  and 
rule  of  Gregory  XVI.,  when  the  high- 
ways of  Rome  swarmed  with  robbers, 
and  the  Papacy  rejoiced  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  jBari-atelli,  the  spy.  Where 
else  could  the  genius  of  such  a  man  be 
fostered?  Cardinal  Barratelli!  his  pa- 
rents were  beggars ;  and  he  begged  from 
a  family  he  at  last  brought  to  ruin  in 
1796;  he  was  an  utter  revolutionist;  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  charged  with  the 
levying  a  tax  on  the  aristocracy ;  his  pri- 
vate life  was  eminently  scandalous;  lie 
tricked  a  woman  of  \ier  wealth,  whom  he 
seduced  from  her  husband.  She  made 
over  to  him  her  property,  and  he  left  her 
to  die  in  destitntion  ;  for  this  no  lodpe  of 
Free- Masons  would  receive  him,  but  the 
Church  of  Rome  did  not  scorn  the  out- 
cast. He  was  a  spy  in  Austria  in  1816; 
he  was  protected  by  Austria  because  he 
remained  fiiithful  to  the  principles  of  pub- 
lie  order.  And  these  are  the  men  who 
maintain  order,  and  this  is  the  order  thev 
do  maintain.    We  do  not  charge  on  aU 
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the  men  of  Rome  this  horrible  treason 
agaiDst  the  holiest  rights  of  man.  Con- 
sal  vi  has  not  received  yet  the  honor  he 
deserves.  Ah  !  bat  Rome  can  better  ap- 
preciate a  Barratelli  or  an  Antonelli  than 
a  Consalvi. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  what  shall  we 
call  the  Pope  but  an  Abbot  of  Misrule ; 
a  very  unfortunate  Abbot,  since  it  is  no 
Christmas  game  now  to  him,  but  still  a 
mummery ;  and  in  the  light  of  all  this, 
where  and  how  is  it  to  end ;  ihe  change 
change  is  coming,  is  here ;  in  Rome  the 
Papacy  is  collapsed,  but  in  the  event  of 
that  entire  dissolution  of  the  connection 
of  die  temporal  powers  of  Rome,  what 
will  be  the  result?  Is  it  quite  certain 
that  Rome  will  really  even  then  be  weak- 
ened ?  We  confess  our  whole  hopes  are 
in  freedom.  In  Turin  all  is  alive  ;  there 
is  free  conversation,  something  more  than 
the  debut  of  a  new  singer,  or  the  apotheo- 
sis of  a  new  saint.  Politics,  provincial 
reforms,  vast  public  works,  new  buildings 
rising  instead  of  grass-grown  streets  and 
decayed  palaces ;  the  hammers  of  the 
workmen  are  ringing ;  no  studies  of  artis- 
tic mendacity,  or  van-footed  friars,  infan- 
tile filth,  and  beggars  on  asses ;  the  child- 
ren are  sent  to  schools,  and  friars  are 
suppressed — engaged  in  preaching,  edu- 
cation, or  visiting  the  sick.    All  this  has 


been  done  in  ten  years.  Here  agriculture 
and  art,  the  plow  and  the  wine-press,  but- 
ter, churns,  honey,  wax,  beehives,  cheeses, 
wheat,  corn,  sausages  and  haras,  maccaro- 
ni,  vermicelli,  rings,  stars,  balls,  chocolate, 
preserved  fruits,  steana-engines,  models  of 
shipping,  hydraulics,  sewing  -  mach in ef«, 
beds,  surgical  instruments,  clocks  and 
watches,  cannons,  mortars,  chemical  pro* 
ducts,  glass,  earthenware,  silk  in  every 
stage,  damask  of  Syria,  guano  of  Cham- 
berry,  the  three  piled  velvet  of  Genoa, 
woolen  stuff,  cotton  stuff,  carpets,  pa- 
per, hemp,  cordage,  carriages,  harness, 
embroidery,  and  fine  carving  —  all  this 
is  owing  to  Count  Oavour,  When  he 
came  into  power,  seventeen  kilometres 
(two  thirds  of  an  English  mile)  of  rail- 
way were  completed;  in  1868,  one  thou- 
sand, besides  other  lines  in  progress; 
yet  there  are  only  five  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  state,  and  these  burdened 
with  expenses.  Of  course  these  innova- 
tions are  mourned  over,  but  well  may 
they  love  Victor  Emmanuel,  and,  we  will 
add,  well  may  Rome  hate  Cavour. 

When  Mr.  Arthur  was  in  Italy,  he  says 
one  of  the  last  men  with  whom  he  talketl 
in  Bologna,  looking  out  of  an  eye  where 
consumption  gleamed,  said :  ^'  Sib,  the 
Almighty  is  tired  of  Rome."  Yes, 
God  and  man  are  tired  of  Rome. 


^*  *  ^  > 


Vrom  the  London  Ecleetie. 
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A  very  pretty  little  volume  of  verses 
lies  before  us.  Cottage  Carols^  and  other 
Poems,  By  John  Swain,  (Hamilton,  Ad- 
ams &  Co.)  It  seems  Mr.  Swain  has  al- 
ready been  encouraged  by  the  publication 
of  some  former  volume  it  has  never  been 
our  happiness  to  see,  called  The  JSarp  of 
the  jffills^  and  so  he  ventures  into  print 
again.  I(  The  JHarp  of  the  Hills  has  as 
much  merit  as  this  cheerful,  sunshiny  col- 
lection of  verses,  it  deserves  any  amount 
of  success.  The  volume  makes  no  preten- 
sion \  the  author  preaches  first  a  kind  of 


homily  in  l)lank  verse,  and  then  calls  on 
his  readers  to  join  with  him  in  his  song. 
Here  is  a  sweet  little  instance : 

"LOOK  UPON  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 


li 


But  not  to  times,  to  seasons,  or  to  places 
"Will  we  be  bound ;  or  unto  nature^s  order 
In  this  the  singing  of  our  Cottage  Carols. 
Indeed  why  should  we  f    Is  not  January 
Sometimes  as  warm  as  spring  ;   and  is  not 

spring 
Not  seldom  cold  as  Christmas  ?    So  no  bind- 
ing, 
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As  one  is  bound  who  hath  his  speech  pre- 
pared— 

Prepared  by  some  one  else — and  must  speak 
that. 

Or  else  sit  down,  look  foolish,  and  be  dumb ; 

No— we  will  on,  turn  back,  go  up  or  down 

Through  time  as  well  as  space ;  and  therefore 
now 

Departing  from  the  summer  morning  hills. 

We  to  the  early  days  of  spring  return — 

Where — ^List!  a  song: 

"  Thb  Sdnky  Siox  thk  Wat. 

"  Coldly  comes  the  March  wind — 

Coldly  from  the  north — 
Yet  the  cottage  little  ones 

Gayly  venture  forth : 
Free  irom  cloud  the  firmament. 

Free  from  sorrow  they, 
The  playful  children  choosing 

The  sunny  side  the  way. 

"  Sadly  sighs  the  north-wind 

Naked  boughs  among, 
Like  a  tale  of  moumfidness 

Told  in  moumftil  song: 
But  the  merry  little  ones, 

Happy  things  are  they, 
Singing  like  the  lark,  on 

The  sunny  side  the  way. 

**  There  the  silvery  snowdrop- 
Daffodils  like  gold-— 

Primroses  and  crocuses 
Cheerfully  unfold: 

Poor  ?  those  cottage  little  ones  ? 
Poor !  no — rich  are  they. 

With  their  shining  treasures  on 
The  sunny  side  the  way. 

'*  Coldly  oft,  the  winds  blow 

On  the  way  of  life, 
Spreading  in  the  wilderness, 

Care  and  pain  and  strife ; 
Yet  the  heart  may  shelter  have. 

Cold  though  be  the  day, 
Choosing  like  the  little  ones, 

The  sunny  side  the  way.'* 

The  little  volnme  is  just  what  it  says  it 
is,  a  volume  of  cottage  carols,  and  it  will 
touch  sprizfgs  of  feeling,  and  awaken  even 
thought  by  some  of  its  liappy  refrains,  in 
circles  where  the  higher  forms  of  the  po- 
etic art  are  altogether  inaccessible.  Mr. 
Swain  sings  very  pleasantly  about  coun- 
try scenes  and  objects.  Here  is  a  lay  in 
honor  of 

"THE  CHRTSAMTHEMUH. 

••  All  over  now.    The  green-leaved  time  is  o'er; 
The  lonely  spirit  of  departed  dars. 
Sighs  o*er  the  desolation  of  the  land. 
The  dead  leaves  can  not  place  of  quiet  find, 


But  rustle  in  the  comers  of  the  fields, 
Or  fly  before  the  wind  like  things  of  fear; 
And  yet — ^there — hark  t  a  carol  yet  is  heard. 

**  Sing  the  Chrysanthemum  cheerftilly  flourish- 
ing   ^°?' 
Though  come  no  dews  of  mild  nights  for  its 

nourishing : 
Thoueh  the  wind  wearily 

Sighs  in  the  moaning  bough ; 
Though  late  and  drearily 
Cometh  the  dawning  now ; 
Though  darker  days  and  yet  shorter  are  sure 

to  come. 
Cheerfully  flourisheth  still  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. 

"  Greenly  it  grew  in  the  blossom  and  berry 
time, 
Modestly  grew  in  the  summer-binTs  merrj 
time; 
But  when  the  silver  light 
Faded  from  lily-land ; 
When  song  bad  taken  flight — 
Left  plain  and  hilly  land ; 
When  what  had  lovely  been,  old  grew  and 

deaf  and  dumb, 
Then  into  pleasant  bloom  burst  the  Chrysan- 
themum. 

**  Look!   what  a  lovely  one — spotless  as  inno- 
cence, 
Leaning,  how  gracefully,  over  the  garden 
fence.  « 

Purple  ones  too  are  there, 

Like  living  amethysts ;  < 

Golden  ones  all  as  fair 
As  if  November  mists 
Never  had,   envy  like,  over  them  trailing 

come; 
Brave  is  the  last  of  blooms — comely  Chrys- 
anthemum. 

'*  Sing  the  Chrysanthemum  flourishing  cheer 
fully. 
While  the  day  wears  away  sadly  and  tear- 
fullv ; 
While  late  and  drearily 

Opens  the  dawning  now : 
While  the  wind  wearily 
Wails  in  the  moaning  bough ; 
While  the  day  looks  as  if  longmg  for  tight  to 

come. 
Yet,  even  yet,  lives  and  blooms  the  Ohiysan- 
themum.*' 


We  very  heartily  introduce  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  do  not  already  know  it, 
this  pleasant  collection  of  verses,  in  which 
the  spirits  of  Charles  Mackay  and  Marr 
Howitt  very  modestly  and  sweetly  min- 
gle. We  close  our  extracts  witn  two 
other  Quotations,  one  headed  **Siog  a 
Sons:  or  Sunshine  ^ : 
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"  How  glorioasly  the  sunshine 
Salutes  the  fields  of  June  I 

How  dances  'mid  the  leafy  bosghs, 
To  merrj  woodland  tune  1 

The  shadows  shadows  chasing, 
Of  clouds  that  fleetly  pass, 

More  glorious  make  the  sundiine, 

'  By  contrast,  on  the  grass. 

"  But  like  to  littie  cottagers 

Reclining  on  the  earth, 
Outweyied  with  the  wild  delight 

Of  their  exhausting  mirth ; 
So  droops  the  lovely  field-flower, 

As  languid  and  in  pain, 
Bowed  to  the  earth  thus  wearily, 

It  breathes  a  prayer  for  rain. 

"  The  gale  with  cooler  rush  comes 

Upon  the  leify  bloom ; 
All  hazy  grows  the  sultry  sky — 

Clouds  in  the  distance  loom : 
The  Ughtnings  leap  out  fearfully — 

The  air  the  thunder  rends ; 
And  all  night  long  upon  the  earth 

The  drenching  rain  descends. 

"  The  sunny  mom,  and  cloudless, 

Awakes  upon  a  scene 
All  the  more  glad  and  beautiful 

Because  the  storm  hath  been : 
Our  hearts  have  days  of  sunshine, 

But,  fireshness  to  retain. 
We  must  have  times  of  cloudiness— 

We.  must  have  night  and  rain.'* 


And  yet  one  more : 

"THE  OPENING  OF  THE  LEAVES. 

"  The  book  of  nature's  glory, 

The  volume  vast  and  old, 
Another  true  love-story 

Beginneth  to  unfold ; 
The  earth  with  thousand  voices, 

The  earth  no  longer  grieves ; 
But  blest  with  hope,  rejoices 

At  the  opening  of  the  leaves. 

"  The  cottage  windows  brighten 

More  earlv  in  the  morn  ; 
The  cherry-branches  whiten. 

The  apple- bloom  is  born ; 
Old  age  to  look  advances, 

And  looking,  love  receives ; 
The  heart  of  childhood  dances 

At  the  opening  of  the  leaves. 

'*  Man  opens  halls  of  splendor, 

And  palaces  of  skill. 
And  man  to  man  can  render 

Honor  with  right  good-will ; 
If  songs  of  praise  be  given — 

If  honor  man  receives, 
Oh  I  lift  the  heart  to  Heaven 

For  the  opening  of  the  leavea. 

"  Oh  I  how  the  book  of  glory. 

The  volume  vast  and  old. 
Its  ever  true  love-story 

Continues  to  unfold  I 
The  earth  with  all  its  voices — 

The  earth  no  longer  grieves, 
But  worshiping  r^oioes 

At  the  opening  of  the  leaves." 
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We  once  beard  it  said  by  an  enthusias- 
tic amateur  well  versed  in  the  wonders  of 
geology,  that  it  was  a  pity  Lyell  had  not 
trained  himself  for  a  poet,  and  that,  had 
the  PHncipUB  of  Gholoffy^  as  developed 
by  Lyell,  been  known  in  Milton's  day, 
oar  great  epic  poet  would  have  prodaced 
something  far  grander  than  his  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  given  in  the 
seventh  book  of  Paradise  Zost — a  geo- 
logical paraphrase,  perhaps,  of  the  Mo- 
saic cosmogony,  after  the  manner  of  Hugh 
Miller's  or  Dr.  Hitchcock's  latest  versions 
VOL.  LIV.-Na  2 


of  the  so-called  ^'reconciliation"  done 
into  sounding  blank  verse.  We  can  well 
fancy  the  effect  on  the  popalar  mind  that 
might  have  been  produced  by  poetical 
inspiration  such  as  this,  considering  the 
ever-shifting  ground  that,  in  the  progress 
of  discoveiy,  theological  geologists  are 
obliged  to  assume ;  and  cousidermg  also, 
that  had  Milton  kpown  or  cared  anything 
about  stratigraphical  succession,  he  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  commit  the 
atrocions  literary  blnnder  of  taming  pop- 
ular science  into  easy  verse.  Geologyi 
18 
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chemical  affinities,  and  the  loves  of  the 
flowers,  will  none  of  them  suffer  it ;  and 
there  is  more  poetry  in  Babbington's  J/aw- 
ual  of  British  3ota7iy^  than  Darwin's 
Botanic  Oarden.  Even  Hngh  Miller's 
vein  of  vigorous  Scottish  thought  is  apt 
to  pall  on  the  sober-minded  reader,  and 
were  Lyell,  in  a  fit  of  poetic  inspiration 
or  insanity,  in  his  next  editions,  to  turn 
his  Principles  or  JElements  of  Otology 
*  into  Miltouic  verse,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  mt)st  flowery  geologist 
would  find  it  heavier  reading  than  Para- 
dise JRegained  to  a  girl  of  sixteen  fresh 
from  Lalla  Rookh, 

The  experiment  is  easily  made,  although 
Sir  Charles  is  probably  not  aware  how 
nearly  his  harmonious  prose  approaches 
in  structure  to  good  blank  verse.  Like 
Davy,  while  writing  prose  he  unawares, 
in  modulation  at  least,  almost  writes  in  a 
poetical  form;  for,  wuth  the  occasional 
transposition,  omission,  or  addition  of  a 
word,  or  the  docking  of  a  syllable,  we 
shall  find  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Ele- 
ments leading  easily  off  in  flowing  deca- 
syllabic lines  as  follows : 

Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed, 

And  in  what  manner  are  these  things  arranged  ? 

These  are  the  first  inquiries  which  engage 

Geology,  a  science  which  derives 

Its  name  from  ge^  the  earth,  and  logos^  word. 

All  inexperienced,  we  might  have  supposed 

That  such  investigations  would  relate 

Exclusive  to  the  mineral  domain, 

And  to  the  various  rocks,  the  soils,  and  metals, 

Which  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 

Or  lie  concealed  within  its  stony  depths. 

But,  in  pursuing  such  research,  we  soon 

Find  ourselves  led  to  think  about  the  changes 

That  erst  the  ancient  earth  has  undergone, 

Both  on  its  surface  and  interior ; 

And  all  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  these ; 

And  what  is  less  expected  and  more  strange, 

We  soon  become  engaged  in  deep  research 

Into  the  history  of  the  living  world, 

And  all  the  tribes  of  animals  and  plants. 

Which,  in  the  different  periods  of  the  past. 

Inhabited  the  globe.*^ 

Farther  on,  were  a  manual  wi-itten  in 
this  fashion,  we  might  have  the  '^  tabular 
view  of  the  fossiliferous  strata"  given  in 
the  style  of  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships, 
and  the  lists  of  fossils  delivered  like  the 
ennmeration  of  Milton's  devils : 

Micraster  oor-onguinium,  Baculites, 
Scaphites  and  Turrilites  and  Ammonites, 

^MkmenU  of  Otology.  Fifth  Edition.  Ghap.i.p.1. 


Siphonia  pyriformis,  Pty  cbodus, 
Hamites  spiniger  and  Nautilus, 
And  all  the  host  of  Oysters. 

And,  as  mere  lists  of  fossils  are  necessari- 
ly both  numerous  and  dreary,  lest  they 
should  be  too  heavy  for  general  digestion, 
these  weighty  matters  might,  in  dae 
place,  be  relieved  after  the  modem  fash- 
ion by  an  occasional  lyrical  measure,  an 
example  of  which  we  give  for  a  chapter 
on  that  important  subject,  the  ^^Coal- 
measures  :" 

In  the  lapse  of  ages  run. 
Periods  of  primeval  earth, 
Where  are  all  the  Mammals  gone, 
Growth  of  Paloeozoic  birth? 
Canibrian  grit,  Silurian  shale. 
Slate  of  Devon,  tell  the  tale. 

Beds  of  Goal,  where  murky  moil, 
Bares  the  under-^re-clay  blue ; 
Once  a  stiff  tenacious  soil, 
Where  the  Sigillaria  grew ; 
Monkeys  with  prehensile  tails« 
Surely  leaped  above  these  shales. 

Swinging  in  the  branches  tall ; 
Where  tree  ferns  and  Walchios  wave, 
Quadrumana  great  and  small, 
Must  have  found  a  monkey*s  grave; 
I  Buried  in  the  muddy  slime, 
Of  the  Deltas  of  the  time. 

But,  alas  I  no  pit  reveals 

Vertebra,  or  other  bone ; 

Even  pouched  Marsupials, 

Rife  in  jaw-bones,*  tliere  are  none. 

Hopeful  Faith  I  a  later  date 

Yet  shall  see  them ;  watch  and  wait 

Let  Mr.  Murray  think  of  this,  if— which 
seems  improbable — prose  editions  of  Ly- 
ell should  ever  hang  heavy  on  hb  shelves ; 
and,  letting  Lyell  reap  the  fame,  we  our- 
selves might  perhaps  be  induced  to  un- 
dertake the  manual  labor: 

Hammering   and   clinking,  chattering    stony 

names 
Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and  tdf, 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  suppoaed  from 
the  above  lyrical  specimen  that  we  wi^ 
to  insinuate  that  the  fint  theoretical  geo- 
logist in  the  world  positively  Jiolds  an 
opinion  so  anorthodox  in  geology  as  that 

*  As  geolo^sts  are  aware,  the  balanec  of  evideoee 
tends  to  prove  that  the  Marsupial  mammals  foanliad 
in  the  €k>litic  rocka  consisted  of  lower  jaw-beoct 
idone,  nothing  else  being  found  of  them. 
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mamoials  existed  in  .ill  known  geological 
time  —  more  especially  since  Darwin's 
great  work  may  now  have  moditied  some 
of  the  leanings  in  that  direction  that 
marked  his  earlier  writings.  For,  unlike 
some  of  his  more  conservative  cotenipo- 
riries,  Lyeli  does  not  come  lagging  up 
behind  a^er  all  the  world  has  left  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  eminently  progress- 
ive, and  in  the  struggle  of  opinion  more 
than  any  other  geologist,  he  both  ntodifies 
old  and  develops  new  views  by  a  process 
of  natnral  selection  so  judicious  and  pow- 
erful, that  the  monads  from  whence  they 
sprung  pass  by  long  and  easy  stages  into 
whales  and  elephants;  and  the  fathers  of 
the  monads — if  a  monad  has  a  father — 
often  find  themselves  deservedly  buried 
and  lost  forever  among  the  piles  of  tra- 
ditional strata. 

But  return  to  the  poetry  of  science. 
Even  if,  enamored  of  our  specimen  para- 
jjraphs,  the  pablic  were  to  call  for,  and 
Murray  were  to  respond  and  publish  a 
poetical  manual,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
calculate  on  its  popularity  as  being  a  new 
idea  and  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind. 
Wiiness  Wemeria^  or  Snort  Gharact€T% 
of  EarthB^  etc,^  by  Terrse  Filius,  published 
in  1805,  and  long  since  passed  into  the 
limbo  of  other  antiquated  manuals,  in 
which  the  author  seriously  describes  all 
the  common  minerals  of  the  day  in  uneasy 
verse,  '•*'  that  it  may  assist  the  recollection, 
and  serve  as  an  artificial  roemoi;y  for  the 
several  characters  of  the  substances " 
Accordingly,  in  his  introduction,  he  starts 
aw.iy  as  follows,  and  we  vouch  for  the 
faithfulness  of  the  transcript,  barring  the 
tmnsposition  of  a  single  word  in  a  line 
that  limped  so  abominably  that  neither 
the  mind^s  eye  nor  ear  could  tolerate  it : 

'^AU  earths  arc  known  for  brittle,  and  for  fixed, 
And  sparingly  in  water  solublo; 
Deprived  of-taste  and  smell,  communicate 
To  glass  no  tinge,  and  to  metallic  form 
Are  inconvertible ;  and  bulk  for  bulk 
Exceed  not  water  more  than  five  to  one. 
Than  others  some  more  perfect  ore,  and  hence 
The  terms  o(  saline  and  insipid  oome. 
By  nature  all  are  white,  and  solvent  all 
In  one  and  toother  acid,  nor  can  e'en 
Pnissiate  of  lime  or  potash  e'er  throw  down 
These  once  dissolved,  like  all  the  metal-tribe, 
Save  platinum  alone.     The  purer  earths 
At  present  known  are,  Silex,  Alumine, 
Lime,  and  Magnesia,  baryte,  strontian, 
Adamantine,  jargon.'* 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  all,  in  this 
last  word  lies  the  sum  of  the  whole  mat- 


ter of  the  popular  connection  of  science 
with  poetry.  For,  although  the  common- 
er sort  of  devourers  of  flowery  literature 
of  a  higher  grade  than  the  above  may 
think  otherwise,  most  sound  working  men 
of  science,  and  all  true  poets,  will  agree 
that  in  general  the  poetry  of  science  so- 
called,  is  little  better  than  mere  wordy 
inflation — platitudes  about  the  inconceiv- 
able magnitude  and  distnnces  of  the  fixed 
stai*s,  the  velocity  of  light,  the  immeasur- 
able length  of  geological  periods,  the 
great  pre- Adamite  monsters,  the  oft-re- 
peated wreck  and  ruin  of  the  old  world, 
and  the  harmony  of  things  in  general — all, 
even  when  tolerably  well  slated,  far  less  im- 
pressive both  to  the  sober  judgment  and  the 
fervid  imagination,  than  the  plainest  state- 
ments in  homely  English  in  a  sound  scien- 
tific treatise.  Flowers  are  not  honey, 
nor  is  coal  mineral  oil,  although  honey  is 
extracted  from  the  first,  and  paraiiine 
from  the  other;  and  neither  is  science 
poetry,  as  Dick's  Christian  Philosopher^ 
the  Philosophical  IVatisactionSy  and  Mor- 
rises Vatalogue  of  British  Fossils  can 
testify. 

One  poet — the  greatest  of  his  time — 
has,  however,  dared  to  make  free  use  of 
science  in  his  verse,  not  by  full-blown 
bombastic  descriptions  of  "  the  wonders 
of  nature,"  but  because,  in  addition  to  a 
high  constructive  power,  an  imagination 
powerful  and  tender,  a  perfect  ear,  and  a 
thorough  command  of  language,  his  mind 
is  so  fully  imbued  with  true  scientific  feel- 
ing, that  in  his  loftiest  and  gravest  themes 
he  often  turns  to  it  by  instinct  for  compa- 
rison and  for  illustration.  Or,  ag^in,  from 
the  fullness  of  actual  and  accurate  know- 
ledge, in  a  few  perfect  lines  he  gives  the 
whole  pith  of  a  well-digested  theory — or, 
not  unfrequently,  of  those  solemn  argu- 
ments that,  based  upon  the  ever-increasing 
development  of  natural  science,  so  perplex 
the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  men,  when, 
among  other  things,  they  remember  that 
^pain  and  death  have  been  the  heritage  of 
all  created  beings  from  the  earliest  epochs 
of  known  geological  time  down  to  the 
present  day.  For  man  in  his  external  re- 
lations to  the  world  is  subject  to  a  very  an- 
cient law,  that  vexes  and  will  ever  vex  the 
souls  of  philosophers,  who  strive  in  exist- 
ing nature  to  prove  the  idea  of  perfect 
benevolence  alone : 

"Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams?** 
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To  this  every  one  who  believes  in  Omni- 
potence  must  necessarily  answer,  "  No," 
and  then  confess  his  ignorance. 

"  Behold,  we  know  not  any  thing, 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off— at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  turn  to  spring. 

**  So  runs  my  dream :  but  what  am  I  f 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

Does,  then,  all  our  prying  "  through  life 
and  death,  through  good  and  ill,"  teach 
nothing  beyond  this — that  "  there's  some- 
thing in  the  world  amiss,"  involved  in  such 
hopeless  confusion  that  all  we  do  and  all 
-we  learn  bring  us  no  nearer  to  any  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  why  things  are  so 
arranged  that  animals  of  every  grade 
must  live,,  suffer,  and  die?  Again,  we 
ponder : 

**  Are  Qod  and  nature  then  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seemi^ 
So  careless  of  the  single  life, 

"  So  car0il  of  the  type  t  hut^  no^ 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries :  ^A  thousand  types  are  gone : 
I  care  for  nothing  ^  all  shall  go. 
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*  Thou  mahest  thine  appeal  to  me : 
I  bring  to  life^  I  hring  to  death : 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath : 

I  know  no  more.'    And  he,  shall  he, 


"  Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies. 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

**  Who  trusted  Qod  was  love  indeed. 
And  love  Creation's  final  law-* 
Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shriked  against  his  creed — 

"  Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills, ' 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  hloton  about  the  desert  dusty 
Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills  t 


"  0  life  as  futile,  then,  ai^  frail  I 

Oh !  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  t 
What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  vail,  behind  Uie  vaiL" 

It  requires  an  educated  person,  well 
versed  m  geological  theory,  thoroughly 
to  realize  the  meaning  of  these  lines,  and 


of  many  others  scattered  through  Ten- 
nyson's poetry,  especially  in  In  Memo- 
riam.  The  words  must  be  pondered 
well  before  their  full  inner  signiBcance  is 
seen.  In  plain  prose,  the  mournful  music 
of  these  half  -  doubting,  half  -  despairing 
lines  seems  to  say :  Since  terror  and  death 
have  ever  been  the  heritage  of  created 
beings,  and  since  species,  genera,  and 
whole  orders  of  life  have  in  old  times 
passed  away  in  long  succession,  leaving 
only  their  traces  in  the  rocks — and  since 
man  ^'  in  intellect  so  like  a  god,"  is  yet 
like  other  animals  subject  to  all  these  sor- 
rows and  accidents  of  death  for  reasons  to 
him  unfathomable — what  can  he  expect, 
but  that  his  doom  shall  bo  like  theirs? 
What  but  that,  as  with  extinct  creations, 
so  in  the  distant  epoch  to  come,  the  only 
relics  of  his  past  existence  shall  have  no 
higher  fate  than  to  be  entombed  in  sedi- 
ments drawn  from  the  destruction  of 
those  hills  that  minor  poets  have  fondly 
termed  everlasting — ^sediments  now  being 
'* sowed"  in  existing  seas  and  forming 
^^  the  dust  of  continents  to  be." 

"  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree, 
0  earth !  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  I 
There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath 
been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

*'  The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form  and  nothing  stands ; 
Thej(  melt  like  mists,  the  solid  Uoda, 
Like  clouds  they  change  themselves  and  go." 

Ko  one  could  have  written  the  forego- 
ing lines  who  was  not  deeply  impressed 
and  perfectly  conversant  with  the  geolo> 
gical  theory  of  denudation,  and  with  those 
great  terrestrial  changes  so  familii^r  to 

feologists,  which,  through  ages  that  to  our 
nite  sense  look  like  a  large  section  of 
eternity,  evince  the  vast  alternating  mu- 
tations of  sea  and  land  ;  but  to  the  un- 
learned reader  they  fall  dead  upon  the 
ear,  or  seem  to  be  sounding  words  alone. 
Compared  with  the  lapse  of  unknown 
time  since  the  passage  or  the  older  geolo- 
gical periods,  the  towering  Alps,  that  seem 
and  are  so  venerable,  form  but  a  mountain- 
range  of  yesterday,  for  both  the  Alps  and 
the  Jura  rose  from  the  deep  afler  the  ear- 
lier Tertiary  epochs  had  passed  away. 
If,  then,  it  be  true,  that  roan,  subject  to 
all  terrestrial  accidents,  is  often  buried  in 
the  ^'  dust"  of  seas  that  from  all  analogy 
must  foroi  the  continents  of  a  phase  of 
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the  coming  world,  what,  ia  a  physical 
sense,  remains  for  him  but  the  mournful 
expectation  that  bis  bones  should  forever 

**  Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 
Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills?*' 

And  if  this  indeed  be  the  end  of  all  his 
perplexities,  well  may  the  despairing  cry 
be  raised : 

^^  What  hope  of  answer  or  redress? 
Behind  the  vail,  behind  the  vaxL** 

What  hope  but  this — 

'*  I  see  in  part 
That  all  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 
Is  toil  cooperant  to  an  end ;" 


and  then,  with  some,  both  of  the  more 
timid  and  the  bolder  thinkers, 

*'  If  n^er  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 

We  heard  a  voice,  *  believe  no  more/  " 

we  may  still  "faintly  trust  the  larger 
hope  ;'*  or,  waxing  stronger,  trust  in 
full— 

''  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete.*' 


JOHN      LOTHROP      MOTLEY,       LL.D. 


The  name  and  writings  of  this  eminent 
historian  of  the  Netherlands  have  become 
familiar  to  American  readera.  The  pages 
of  The  EcLEcnc  this  year  have  been  en- 
riched with  a  review  of  his  works.  The 
English  quarterlies  speak  the  language  of 
high  commendation  of  his  talents  as  a  his- 
torian. We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  our  readers  a  fine  portrait  of 
Dr.  Motley,  which  we  are  quite  sure  will 
be  welcomed  as  an  appropriate  embellish- 
ment of  our  present  number.  The  por- 
trait has  been  engraved  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  at  Boston  a  few  weeks  since, 
which  Dr.  Motley  kindly  consented  to  sit 
for  at  onr  request,  which  we  accompany 
with  a  brief  biographical  sketch. 

JoHsr  LoTHROp  Motley  was  born  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  fifteenth,  1814. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1831,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  where  he  continued 
about  one  year,  and  another  vear  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  after  which  he  trav- 
eled for  some  time  in  the  south  of  En- 
rope,  chiefly  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
America  he  studed  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1836-'7.  He  displayed  little 
liking  for  the  drudgery  of  the  law,  and 
scarcely  practiced  his  profession.  In  1830 
he  published  a  novel  entitled  Morton^ a 
Sopej  or  t/ie  Memoirs  of  a  Young  Pro- 


vincial, In  1840  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the 
American  embassy  to  Russia.  He  held 
the  post  about  eight  months,  when  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  the  United  States. 
In  1849  he  produced  a  second  historical 
fiction,  entitled  Merry  Mounts  a  Romance 
of  the  Massachusetta  Colony.  This  work, 
like  the  preceding,  although  M^ell  written, 
and  giving  abundant  evidence  of  talent, 
attracted  little  attention.  Meanwhile  he 
had  contributed  various  articles  to  some 
of  the  leading  reviews.  Among  these  pa- 
pers, one  on  De  Tocqueville's  l>€mocra<:y 
in  Amerieay  and  another  on  Goethe  and 
his  writings,  appeared  in  the  New -York 
Heview,  Still  another  of  very  striking 
character  on  Peter  the  Great,  was  publish- 
ed in  the  North -American  Jteoieio  for 
Oct.  1845.  Soon  afterwards  he  became 
interested  in  the  history  of  Holland,  and 
began  to  collect  authorities  for  a  work  on 
that  subject,  writing  enough  to  form  two 
volumes ;  but,  unable  to  gather  snch  ma- 
terial at  home  as  he  deemed  necessary  for 
the  thorough  prosecution  of  the  subject, 
he  embarked  for  Europe  with  his  family 
in  1851.  On  examination  he  became  dis- 
satisfied with  his  labors,  threw  aside  all 
that  he  had  written,  and  began  his  entire 
task  anew.  In  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the 
Hague,  he  passed  the  principal  portion  of 
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his  time  durlDg  the  next  five  years,  engag- 
ed upon  the  composition  ot*  his  history, 
entitled  Tits  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
It  was  published  in  London  in  1856,  (3 
vols.  8vo,)  and  was  at  once  reproduced 
in  New- York.  It  was  also  reprinted  in 
English  at  Amsterdam,  beside  being  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  under  the  supervision  of 
the  historian  M.  Bakhuyzen  van  den  Brink, 
who  prefixed  an  introductory  chapter.  A 
German  translation  was  published  at  Leip. 
sic  and  Dresden ;  and  the  first  volume  of 
a  French  translation,  with  an  introduction 
,  by  Guizot,  was  published  in  1859.  The 
sale  of  the  work  in  England,  to  Nov. 
1857,  had  reached  fifteen  thousand  copies; 
and  in  America,  up  to  June,  1860,  seventy- 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  copies  had  been 
printed.  Mr.  Motley  visited  the  United 
States  for  a  short  time  in  1858.  He  is 
DOW  in  Europe  pursuing  his  researches  re- 
garding the  history  of  Holland.  A  new 
work,  entitled,  7%e  United  Net/ierlands^  {^ 
vols.  8vo,)  is  announced  (Oct.  1860)  for 
publication  in  London.  Since  the  publi- 
ciition  of  his  Dutch  Republic  he  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  various  learned  soci- 
eties in  Eui*ope  and  America,  among  them 
of  the  Institute  of  France  in  place  of  Mr. 
Prescott,  deceased.  In  1860  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Har- 
vard College.  Dr.  Motley  returned  from 
Europe  the  past  summer,  (1861,)  and  afler 
a  few  weeks'  sojourn  among  his  friends  at 
Boston,  he  received  his  appointment  as 
Minister  Resident  to  Austria,  concerning 
which  the  Boston  Transcripty  of  August 
twentieth,  has  the  following : 

"  John  Lothrop  Motley,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Austria,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  ever  sent  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
present it  abroad,  will  sail  from  this  city 
m  the  steamer  to-morrow.  Mr.  Motley 
does  not,  as  some  joarnals  seem  to  think, 
owe  his  appointment  to  the  influence  of 
powerful  friends,  or  to  his  great  literary 
reputation  among  the  scholars  and  histo- 
rians of  Europe,  but  to  his  demonstrated 
capacity  for  the  performance  of  diplomatic 
duties,  as  shown  bv  his  services  to  the 
Amencan  cause  in  England,  before  our 


regnlar  ambassador,  Mr.  Adams,  airived 
in  London.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  re* 
searches  into  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Mr.  Motley  had  not  forgotten  the 
political  history  of  his  own  country,  lie 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  facts, 
arguments  and  principles  on  which  the 
Unionists  and  the  secessionists  respective^ 
ly  relied,  and  he  was  perfectly  familiar 
also  with  all  those  avenues  to  the  English 
mind,  by  availing  himself  of  which  an 
American  can  hope  to  convey  intdligence 
on  American  affairs  to  English  statesmen 
and  men  of  lettei^. 

^'  His  high  social  and  his  high  literary 
rank  afforded  him  the  oppon  unities  for 
influencing  English  opinion,  not  only  by 
his  masterly  communications  to  the  Lou- 
don TimeSy  but  by  private  conversations 
with  Lord  Palmcrston,  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  other  members  of  the  British  Cabinet. 
After  the  attack  on  Sumter, and  the  grand 
uprising  of  the  people  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union  of  the  States,  Mr. 
Motley,  not  Mr.  Dallas,  was  really  our 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  He 
did  all  that  the  wide  information,  the  nn- 
tiring  activity,  and  the  bright  intelligeoce 
of  one  man  could  possibly  do,  in  disabus- 
ing Englishmen  of  the  misinformation  re- 
garding the  matters  in  dispute,  which  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  Confederates 
were  industriously  circulating.  To  this 
work  he  cheerfully  gave  up  all  literary 
activity  which  had  previously  engaged  his 
attention,  and  into  this  new  work  he  threw 
himself  with  all  the  chivalrous  earnestness 
and  patriotic  fervor  of  his  nature. 

^^  We  perceive  that  some  journals  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Motley  that  his  oflice  will 
give  him  the  means  and  the  leisure  to  con- 
tinue his  ^  history.'  This,  we  feel  assur- 
ed, is  a  consideration  which  has  uo  promi- 
nence in  his  own  ardent  mind.  He  goes 
to  Europe,  not  so  much  to  obtain  mate- 
rials for  his  history  of  the  Thirty  Years^ 
TFar,  as  to  employ  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  all  his  knowledge,  all  his  intelli- 
gence, all  the  charm  of  his  frank  and  cor- 
dial manners,  and  all  the  consummate  tact 
in  dealing  with  men  he  has  acquired  by 
mingling  freely  in  European  society." 
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TWO     NEW     FAMILIES     OF     ASTEROIDS. 


SOMETHING  NEW  ABOUT  PLANETS. 


MoNs.  Letterbieb,  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, read  an  interesting  paper  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1859,  on  cer- 
tain irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the 
planet  Mercury.  These,  carefulTy  stu- 
died, led  him  to  the  curious  conclusion 
that  the  planet's  motions  were  disturbed 
by  a  quantity  of  matter  revolving  between 
it  and  the  sun.  Believing  that  if  this 
matter  had  existed  in  the  form  of  a  planet 
it  could  not  have  escaped  notice,  he  con- 
cluded that  it  must  be  distributed  in  a 
group  of  small  bodies,  like  the  asteroids, 
circuJating  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  he  found  that 
Lemonnier,  in  1772,  saw,  under  some  pe- 
culiarly favorable  circumstances,  a  ring  or 
chaple't  of  small  bodies  across  the  sun's 
disk,  occupying  some  minutes  in  doing  so. 
Punher  researches  submitted  to  the  Aca- 
demy on  the  seventeenth  of  last  month. 
Lave  enabled  him  to  advance  a  step  far- 
ther in  the  path  of  discovery  thus  opened 
up. 

He  observes  that  from  the  action  of  the 
planets  on  each  other,  their  orbits  are 
subjects  to  changes  of  three  kinds.  There 
may  be  a  change  in  the  plane  of  a  planet's 
orbit,  or  the  angle  it  forms  with  the  eclip- 
tic; secondly,  in  its  orientation^  or  the 
part  of  the  heavens  to  which  its  longer 
axis  points ;  and  thirdly,  in  its  form,  or 
the  shape  of  the  ellipse  described  by  the 
planet.  Now,  the  amount  of  such  chang- 
es, ascertained  by  observation,  affords  da- 
ta for  computing  the  masses  of  the  bodies 
producing  them ;  and  if  we  assume  that 
the  known  planets  are  the  only  disturbing 
bodies,  it  follows  that  the  results  obtained 
— ^tbe  value  of  the  masses — should  be  the 
same  whatever  be  the  changes  from  which 
the  computation  is  made.  If  the  results 
do  not  exhibit  this  harmony,  the  discord- 
ance indicates  the  action  of  some  body 
exterior  to  the  planets,  which  has  been 
overlooked.  It  was  in  this  way,  from  the 
difference  between  the  observed  and  com- 


puted longitudes  of  Uranus  that  the  dis- 
turbing action  of  an  unknown  planet 
(Neptune)  was  ascertained ;  and  by  mar- 
velous refinements  of  calculation,  its  very 
place  in  the  heavens  pointed  out.  By  a 
similar  process,  M.  Lever rier  was  led  to 
infer  the  existence  of  a  ring  of  small  bo- 
dies revolving  between  Mercury  and  the 
sun,  and  though  no  living  astronomer  has 
seen  them,  the  reality  of  the  discovery 
will  most  probably  not  be  questioned. 
His  paper  was  noticed  in  the  Scotsman 
of  September  twelfth,,  1859,  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Unpunctual  Planet." 

M.  Lcverner  has  also  been  studying, 
and  apparently  revising,  the  theory  of 
Mars.  From  the  movements  of  the  earth, 
he  estimates  the  mass  of  that  planet  at 
"  one  three  millionth  part"  of  the  mass  of 
the  sun  ;  that  of  the  earth  at  "  one  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousandth  part ;" 
and  that  of  Venus  at  one  four  hundred 
thousandth  part,"  of  the  mass  of  the  great 
central  luminary.  In  Sir  John  Herschel's 
OutlineSy  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  put 
down  about  one  fifth,  and  that  of  Mars 
about  one  seventh  pait  greater  than  the 
above  estimates,  while  that  of  Yenus  is 
nearly  the  same.  Setting  out  from  these 
data,  the  French  astronomer  finds  that  to 
reconcile  the  ancient  with  the  modern  ob- 
servations of  Mars,  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
celerate his  perihelion  movement.  To 
find  an  adequate  cause  for  this  again,  we 
must  assume  an  increase  in  the  attractive 
force  of  the  earth  or  Venus — that  is,  in  the 
computed  mass  of  one  or  both  of  these 
planets.  But  the  action  of  Yenus  on 
Mars  is  from  its  position  comparatively 
feeble ;  and  the  value  of  its  mass  rests  on 
grounds  that  are  considered  unassailable. 
We  have  no  alternative,  then,  but  to  add 
to  the  computed  mass  of  the  eaith,  and 
an  addition  of  a  tenth  suffices.  But  there 
are  good  reasons  against  admitting  such  & 
change  ;  and  an  equal  quantity  of  matter; 
in  another  form,  revolving  round  the  sun 
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at  the  same  distance,  will  give  us  the  at- 
tractive force  required.  This,  Leverrier 
conchides,  must  exist  in  the  form  of  a  ring 
of  planetary  bodies,  analogous  to  the  as- 
teroids, revolving  round  the  sun  in  orbits 
of  nearly  the  same  diameter  with  that  of 
the  earth. 

He  rests  this  conclusion  on  purely  as* 
tronomical  grounds,  and  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  a  pnenomcnon  which  will  readily 
connect  itself  in  many  minds  with  his  ling 
of  planetary  bodies,  and  could  not  be  ab- 
sent from  his  own — we  mean  the  aerolites 
or  mineral  masses,  lumps  of  iron,  and 
showers  of  stones  falling  from  the  atmos- 
phere, which  havie  so  long  been  a  puzzle 
to  philosophers.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  on  record  is  the  block,  as  large  as 
two  millgtones,  whicli  fell  at  -/Egos  rota- 
mos,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hellespont, 
in  the  year  465  b.c.  From  one  which  fell 
at  Tahlinder,  in  the  Punjab  (of  iron)  in 
1620,  a  sword  was  roadte  for  the  Emperor 
J^hangire.  Since  the  year  last  mentioned 
there  have  been  sixteen  instances,  well 
authenticated,  of  stones  having  fallen 
in  the  British  Isles.  Ed.  Biot  has  found 
an  equal  number  recorded  in  the  imperial 
annals  of  China,  between  650  b.c.  and  333 
A.D.  The  explosion  of  a  fiery  globe  at 
I'Aigle,  in  Normandy,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  April,  1803,  at  midday,  scattered  thou- 
sands of  stones  over  an  area  of  twenty  or 
thirty  square  miles.  There  was  a  similar 
shower  of  aerolites  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
on  the  first  of  May,  1860,  which  was  also 
attended  with  loud  detonations,  some  of 
the  larger  blocks  weighing  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  pounds.  There  are  many 
other  instances.  (See  Sumholdfa  Cos- 
mosy  vol.  i.  108-118  ;  vol.  iii.  422.) 

For  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been 
all  but  universally  admitted  that  the  fall- 
ing blocks  are  of  the  nature  of  planetary 
bodies.  Hitherto,  however,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  number  was  very 
small,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  mode 


or  time  of  their  occurrence  to  indicate 
that  they  had  any  connection  with  one 
another,  or  with  any  known  part  of  our 
solar  system.  They  seemed  as  independ- 
ent, and  to  defy  calculation  or  prediction, 
as  much  as  the  non-periodical  comets, 
without  having  the  marks  of  brotherhood 
which  these  display.  LeVerrier's  discove- 
ry, therefore,  comes  opportunelv  to  give 
us  some  idea  of  their  origin.  The  aero- 
lites, it  may  be  presumed,  are  stragglers 
from  the  ring  or  circular  belt  of  stones  re- 
volving round  the  sun,  and  consist  of  in- 
dividual blocks,  w^hich  during  their  revo- 
lution happen  to  come  near  enough  to  the 
earth  to  be  detached  from  their  places  by 
its  attraction.  Judging  fi'om  tho  speci- 
mens which  visit  our  globe,  these  travel- 
ing stones  must  amount  to  many  millions, 
since,  in  the  aggregate,  they  are  equal  to 
one  tenth  of  the  earth's  mass.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  orbit  in  which  they 
move  has  a  different  plane  from  that  of 
the  earth,  and,  if  so,  the  fall  of  aerolites 
can  occur  only  at  the  points  where  the 
planes  intersect — that  is,  periodicaUu— 
and  twice  a  year  at  most ;  while,  as  their 
orbit,  like  the  earth^s,  must  be  elliptical, 
and  the  ring  of  meteoric  stones  may  not 
be  entire,  out  consist  of  detached  por- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  many  years  may 
elapse  without  the  earth  encountering  one 
aerolite,  while  on  other  occasions  it  may 
encounter  many  in  a  single  year. 

If  M.  Leverrier's  conclusions  are  ac- 
cepted, they  extend  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy in  its  more  minute  features,  and 
make  us  acquainted,  by  an  indirect  but 
ingenious  and  refined  process,  with  two 
multitudinous  systems  of  small  planetary 
bodies,  of  which  otherwise  we  never  could 
have  obtained  any  knowledge.  An  inci- 
dental but  valuable  result  of  the  discovery 
is  the  rational  explanation  it  offers  of 
those  mysterious  masses  of  stone  and 
metal  which  fall  from  tho  atmosphere. 

CM. 
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MAKING  MONET  TO  DIE  WITH. 


OiTB  Innatic  asylums  are  iusiifficicnt  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  patients.  A 
prodigious  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
receptacles  for  the  insane,  has  coexisted 
with  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  mad- 
ness and  idiotism  of  the  nation ;  and,  ra- 
pid as  has  been  the  multiplication  of  pri- 
vate establishments,  the  demand  has  far 
exceeded  the  supply.  This  was  a  result 
not  less  certain  than  it  is  alarming.  In- 
sanity is  constitutional — hereditary.  The 
seeds  of  it  lurk  in  the  constitution  of 
many  who  marry  before  it  has  developed 
its  marked  characteristics.  They  multi- 
ply themselves  indefinitely  in  their  child- 
ren, and  there  is  nothing  to  aiTcst  the  in- 
definite, the  geometrical  ratio  of  increase, 
but  the  feeble  effect  of  a  "  crossing  of  the 
breed."  The  conventional  tyranny  of 
appearances  has  much  to  answer  for. 
Families  with  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
think  they  must  have  every  thing  that 
those  with  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  ap- 
pear  to  have.  The  needy  maintain  the 
same  worldly  exterior  as  the  comfortable 
and  the  rich.  War,  mechanical  inven- 
tion, discoveries  of  prodigious  quantities 
of  the  precious  metals,  facilities  of  com- 
munication with  distant  countries,  have 
given  a  stimulus  to  production  and  spe- 
culation so  general  and  intense^  that  hope, 
fear,  anxiety,  sudden  fortune,  unforeseen 
reverse,  agitate  the  whole  of  society  to  a 
h^h-pressure  degree.  The  brain  softens, 
the  morbus  3rigluius  seizes  his  victim, 
and  mania  or  slavering  idiotcy  follow. 
"  Since  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves,  knows 
what  is  it  to  leave  betimes?"  Shaks- 
peare,  the  author  of  that  sentence,  adorned 
his  own  doctrine.  He  retired  to  Strat* 
ford  in  the  blossom  of  his  early  &me  and 
the  dawning  of  bis  pecuniary  fortune. 
He  was  the  greatest  of  practical  philoso- 
phers 88  well  as  the  poet  for  all  time  ;  his 
plan  of  life  was  eminently  wise  in  securing 
true  happiness,  the  proper  end  of  exist* 
ence.  He  refused  to  exhaust  his  life  in 
the  mere  means  of  living,  and  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  know  when  he  had  enough,  and 
contentedly  to  resign  the  tempting  and 
treacheraas  solicitations  of  avarioe  and 
ambition  to  scrape  together  and  grasp  ut 


more.  Lawyers  seem  to  think  it  some 
great  merit  when  they  say  there  is  no 
galley-slave  worked  harder  than  a  leading 
barrister  in  full  practice.  Why  the  deuce 
does  he  slave  ?  He  has  only  to  return 
fees  he  never  earns,  to  refuse  retainers  for 
work  that  is  beyond  his  strength,  and  let 
briefless  clever  fellows  have  his  redundant 
share  of  business.  But  no.  Greed  mas- 
ters him  ;  like  the  spider,  he  spins  his  en- 
ti*ails  out  at  his  brams ;  and  nine  out  of 
ten  successful  (?)  lawyers  live  on  in  the 
monstrous  life-shadow  of  sophistry  and 
lies,  to  be  hurried  by  paralysis  or  imbeci- 
lity out  of  existence,  without  having 
known  an  hour  of  enjoyment.  A  fashion- 
able physician  who  is  telling  patients  all 
day  of  their  overwork  and  of  the  Bright 
disease,  is  himself  dying  by  inches,  of 
nothing  but  fees.  A  great  professor  of 
surgery  literally,  at  last,  had  a  total  in- 
ability to  refuse  them.  In  vain  his  col- 
leagues proscribed  a  limit  to  his  profes- 
sional hours,  and  a  longer  period  of  I'elax- 
ation  and  enjoyment.  It  was  so  easy  to 
receive  guineas  and  to  say  two  or  three 
sentences,  and  to  write  a  prescription, 
that  positively  ho  could  never  leave  it  off 
until  first  mind,  and  then  life  lefl  him  off. 
If  we  will  just  imagine  what  must  be  the 
effect  on  posterity  of  the  whole  nation 
since  the  commencement  of  the  great 
French  war,  having  acted  more  or  less  on 
this  view  of  the  end  and  significancy  of 
life,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  rapid  increase  of  paralysis,  apoplexy, 
failure  of  the  senses,  softening  of  the 
brain,  mania,  fatuity.  The  overtaxed 
brain  becomes  vitiated  and  suffused — ^the 
victim  imparts  to  posterity  congenital  and 
hereditary  cerebral  disease.  He  gives 
but  the  dregs  of  his  being  to  his  children. 
The  family  of  the  man  who  has  exhaust- 
ed his  brain  are  very  frequently  "  washed 
out,''  barren,  feckless,  or  absolutely  insane 
or  foolish.  Left  by  a  muckworm  or 
worldly  father  with  the  large  fortune  he 
had  not  the  wisdom  to  enjoy  or  the  heart 
to  spend,  their  inheritance  is  generally 
fooled  away  in  a  muddle,  or  recklessly 
squandered  in  facile  profligacy  or  insane 
dissipation.    Had  the  progenitor  earned 
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less  and  spent  more  on  his  own  leisure 
and  enjoyment,  his  children  would  actu- 
ally liave  been  richer  by  the  necessity  of* 
doing  something  for  themselves,  than  by 
his  thrusting  a  silver  spoon  in  their 
months  the  moment  they  were  born. 
The  '"almighty  dollar"  is  too  many  for 
all  Anglo-Saxons — Pleads  us  all  propter  vi- 
tani^  Vivendi  perdere  causas.  All  Ameri- 
ca is  mad ;  and  it  is  about  money,  and 
getting  on,  and  keeping  grimly  what  it 
has  got^  and  refuses  to  part  with.  Seces- 
sion means  £400,000,000  worth  of  slaves 
— ^Northern  Federalism  is  but  panic  at 
the  prospect  of  Southern  debtors  repudi- 
ating, and  Southern  mortgages  being  left 
unpaid  without  being  foreclosed.  Every 
thing  is  too  go-a-heaa — every  body  is  liv- 
ing too  fast.  We  should  lose  nothing  by 
producing  less.  We  waste  half  what  we 
earn  in  worthless  speculations  and  bad 
debts,  and  still  have  more  left  than  does 
us  good.  We  have  lent  money  to  states, 
to  foreign  and  colonial  railroads  and 
mines,  which  might  just  as  well  have 
never  been  earned,  and  still  we  have 
more  left  than  is  wholesome  for  content- 
ment. In  this  central  city  of  the  world 
we  can  literally  reckon  the  number  of 
self-made  men  risen  to  the  pinnacle  of  for- 


tune by  the  insane,  the  paralytic,  or  the 
hopelessly  brain-softened  or  heait-dis- 
eased.  Some  take  fright  and  retire  from 
the  very  neap  tide  of  their  fortunes  to 
save  the  rest  of  their  liyes  from  *'  wan 
despair"  or  hopeless  imbecility.  Most 
hold  on  until  their  own  abundance  be- 
comes completely  their  master.  They 
fall  down  before  the  huge  pile  in  fet^i 
worship— contemplate  it  m  awe  and  rev- 
erence as  an  idol  not  to  be  touched  ex- 
cept to  add  new  sacrifices  to  the  heap  of 
votive  gifts.  Tlie  barrister  who  has  made 
more  fees  than  ever  were  realized  by  the 
highest  practice,  aflcr  exhausting  night 
and  day  in  grubbing  guineas  in  railway 
committees,  was  driven  by  a  ruined  brain 
in  early  manhood,  to  retire  upon  a  for- 
tune he  can  no  longer  enjoy  ;  and  he  wan- 
ders about  in  desperate  dejection,  pos- 
sessed by  the  one  absorbing  thought  of 
the  fear  of  death.  The  "  J^apoleon  of 
Commerce,"  withered  at  the  top,  believed 
himself  ruined,  and  every  Saturday  night 
drew  laborer's  wa«;es  from  his  keeper. 
Unwarned  by  his  me,  his  greatest  com- 
mercial rivals  have  gone,  or  are  going, 
the  way  he  went — with  what  result  to 
their  posterity  it  would  be  invidiously 
personal  to  inquire. 


DEATH      OF      THE      SULTAN. 


Thb  Sultan  died  at  Constantinople. 
His  brother,  Abdul  Aziz,  has  Bucceeded 
him. 

Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  Khan,  the  thiity- 
first  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Osman^ 
and  the  twenty-eighth  from  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  was  born  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  April,  1 823,  and  succeeded  his 
filth er,  Sultan  Mahmoud  Khan  II.  on  the 
second  of  July,  1889.  Though  Abdul 
Medjid  has  lefl  behind  him  twelve  child- 
ren, according  to  the  Almanack  de  Go* 
tha^  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  male,  was  born 
on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1840, 
yet  it  is  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  that  the  succession  to  the 
throne  devolves  on  the  deceased's  brother, 
Abdul  Aziz,  who  was  bom  on  the  ninth 
of  February,  1830.    Abdul  Medjid  when 


summoned  by  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
Emperors,  in  1840,  to  surrender  the  Hun- 
garian refugees,  acted  with  great  firm- 
ness ;  and  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
Crimean  war,  he  evinced  a  full  sense  of 
the  responsibilities  cast  upon  him  at  so 
critical  a  juncture  in  his  country's  history. 
The  events  attending  that  war  we  too  re- 
cent to  require  recapitulation,  and  ^nce 
its  close  the  Sultan  has  betrayed  much  of 
the  apathy  characteristic  of  his  race.  Hk 
health  has  been  declining  for  some  time 
past.  Abdul  Medjid  reigned  twenty-two 
years,  under  the  protection  of  Western 
diplomacy.  The  statesman  who  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  British  Government  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  his  gnardian 
from  the  day  of  his  boyish  acoessiou  till 
I  now  that  he  has  sank,  a  preniaturdy  old 
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man,  into  the  grave.  The  first  important 
event  of  his  reien  was  the  check  to  the 
ambition  of  Meheraet  All,  wLo,  favored 
by  the  Cabinet  of  M.  Thiers,  sought  to 
make  £gypt  and  Syria  independent  of  the 
Porte,  if  even  he  did  not  dream  of  sub- 
verting the  dynasty  of  Othraan.  The  po- 
licy of  Lord  Pahuerston,  which  triuosphed 
on  that  occasion,  has  for  twenty  years 
since  been  accepted  as  that  which  ought 
to  govern  the  dealings  of  Europe  with 
the  Turkish  Empire,  It  may  be  summed 
up  iu  a  few  words.  To  defend  the  Sul- 
tan against  Foreign  Potentates,  and  to 
aid  him  in  ruling  his  own  Pashas,  has 
been  the  endeavor  of  England  during 
the  whole  reign  of  Abdul  Medjid.  The 
results  have  been  most  remarkable.  A 
trnnquillity  and  order,  a  centralization 
without  example  for  completeness,  and 
a  ready  and  even  ostentatious  loyalty  to 
the  Porte,  marks  every  Mohammedan 
Governor  throughout  the  empire.  But, 
with  all  this  seeming  unity  and  strength, 
the  Turkish  Empire  is  now  more  decrepit 
than  when  Abdul  Medjid  began  to  reign, 
fur  the  Turks  themselves  have  lost  heart 
and  energy.  The  Turks  have  not  rallied 
after  the  war  ♦of  1854.  Abdul  Medjid 
was  a  type  of  the  race  and  of  the  system, 
lie  was  eminently  a  civilized  Turk,  as  his 
father,  Mahmoud,  had  made  the  govern- 
ing classes.  He  was  kind,  averse  from 
severity  even  to  a  fault ;  he  had  manners 
which  became  his  high  station,  and  went 
through  his  interviews  with  foreign  am- 
bassadors very  decorously  and  courteous- 


ly. But  activity  and  forethought,  and 
proper  care  for  the  Empire,  were  utterly 
wanting.  It  is  of  no  use  to  enlarge  upon 
the  private  life  of  this  unhappy  Prince, 
who,  establishing  a  harem  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  had  the  look  and  hear- 
ing of  an  old  man  before  attaining  middle 
age.  His  extravagance  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  wives  knew  no  bounds. 
How  they  spent  their  money  is  almost  in- 
conceivable. It  went,  not  by  thousands, 
but  by  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Ever 
new  palaces,  new  diamonds,  new  pensions 
to  favorites  or  schemers  of  all  kinds,  swal- 
lowed up  revenues  which  would  be  con- 
sidered large  even  in  England.  He  has 
brought  Turkey  almost  to  the  gi'ound. 
His  numerous  sons  and  daughters  have 
been  magnificently  provided  for  at  the 
expense  of  the  exhausted  Empire.  He 
is  now  gone,  and  another,  the  thirty-se- 
cond  of  the  family  of  Othman,  succeeds. 
This  is  Aziz,  his  brother,  and  the  only 
other  surviving  son  of  Mahmoud.  Aziz 
is  said  very  much  to  resemble  his  father 
in  character  and  vigor  of  will,  but  to  be 
not  a  reformer  and  free-thinker,  but  a 
strict  Mohammed  an,  and  a  reactionary  in 
politics.  Though  muoh  confidence  ought 
not  to  be  given  to  the  estimates  formed 
of  an  Oriental  Prince  who  has  been  jeal- 
ously kept  in  idleness  and  almost  in  seclu- 
sion all  his  life,  we  think  it  likely  that  the 
new  Sultan  will  prove  a  man  of  more 
powerful  mind  than  his  brotlier.  He  is 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  strong 
constitution. 
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A  Mnioift  or  Datiubl  Safvord.  By  his  Wife.  Pob- 
lisbed  by  the  American  Timet  Society,  28  Comb  ill, 
Boston.     Pp.  384. 

Thts  memoir  is  the  record  of  a  well-spent  life. 
To  spend  life  well,  In  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  is 
a  great  achieremcnt.  Comparatively  few  men  do  it. 
As  men  have  but  one  life  to  lire  on  earth,  it  is  worth 
the  beRt  effort  to  make  the  most  of  this  one  life.  As 
a  remarkable  example  of  success  in  such  a  life  amid 
the  actiTities  of  business  in  the  walks  of  commerce, 
Mr.  Saflbrd  was  in  many  respects  a  model  man.  As 
such,  the  volume  which  records  the  annals  of  his 
life,  the  wise  employment  of  his  time,  the  great 
amount  of  good  to  the  bodies  and  aouls  of  men 


which  he  accomplished,  and  the  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive manner  of  it,  is  well  worth  the  perusal,  the  care 
ful  study  of  business  men,  who  would  go  and  do 
likewise. 

In  preparing  this  valuable  memoir  for  publication, 
Mrs.  SaSbrd  has  performed  a  work  which,  from  her 
relations  to  the  subject,  no  one  else  perhaps  could 
have  done  so  well.  She  has  erected  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband  more  enduring  than 
Parian  marble,  and  immeasurably  more  useful  to  the 
world  of  living  humanity  for  ages  to  come.  It  may 
wen  and  truly  be  written  of  5fr.  Sjifford  "  that  he 
being  dead,  yet  speokcth*'  in  words  silent,  but  most 
useful  and  instructive. 
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8pot8  on  thb  Suv,  ortixsPlumb-Linb  Papbrs.  Be 
ing  a  series  of  Essays,  or  Critical  ExaminatioDS  of 
Difficult  Passages  of  Scripture ;  together  with  a 
carefal  Inquiry  into  certain  Dogmas  of  the  Church. 
By  Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkiks,  A.M.,  Geneva,  Ne«r-Yopk. 
Published  by  Rudd  &  Carlton,  180  Grand  street, 
New-York.  1861.     Pp.  367. 

Tbis  volume  is  comprised  in  eight  chapters.  L 
Samson  and  his  Foxes.  11.  The  Dial  of  Ahaz. 
nr.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  IV.  The 
God'likeness  In  Man.  V.  Tlie  Inexorable  Element 
in  Law.  VL  Did  Christ  preach  the  whole  Gospel? 
VII,  Stopping  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Part  1. 
VIU.  Stopping  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Part  2. 
Tlie  contents  of  this  volume  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  presented  and  discussed,  better  than  a 
whole  page  of  description.  The  author  thinks  for 
himself  mvostigates  for  himself^  reasons  for  hhnself, 
and  from  the  nature  and  habits  of  his  mind,  it  would 
be  strange  if  after  many  years  of  devoted  study  of  the 
Bible  and  of  prcachins  the  Gospel,  he  did  not  briug 
out  things  new  and  old  ft*om  this  great  and  exhaust- 
less  gold  mine  of  divine  truth.  The  reader  of  this 
volume  will  be  interested,  instmoted,  edified;  he 
will  derive  ideas,  views,  tJboughts,  which  perhaps  he 
never  thought  of  before.  We  greet  every  good  dig- 
ger into  the  mines  of  celestial  truth.  Gold  is  never 
ii\jured  by  being  melted  again  and  worked  over. 

GrBAT  EZPIOTATtOllB.      By    ClURLIB    DiOKEHS,   Au* 

thor  of  Pickwick  Papers,  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
Dombey  and  Son,  etc  With  thirty-four  illustra- 
tions from  original  designs,  by  Joun  McLenan. 
Complete  in  one  volume.  Philadelphia :  T.«B. 
Peterson  k  Brothers,  806  Chestnut  street.  Pp.  623. 

Tbs  name  and  fame  of  Charies  Dickens  as  a  wri- 
ter of  romance  and  fiction  are  so  well  known  over  the 
reading  world  in  both  bemisphsress  that  to  speak  of 
him  and  attempt  to  tell  who  fie  is  and  what  ho  is, 
would  be  about  as  much  a  work  of  supererogation 
as  to  try  to  inform  the  world  that  the  sun  shines, 
though  it  only  shines  one  day  at  a  time. 


MsDiTATioNS  ON.  THE  Deao. — Go  to  the  gnive  of 
buried  love,  and  meditate.    There  settle  the  account 
with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  benefit  unrequit- 
ed— every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  de- 
parted being  who  can  never — ^never — return  to  be 
soothed  by  thy  contrition  I     If  thou  art  a  child,  and 
hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul,  or  a  furrow  to 
the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent;  if  thou 
art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom 
that  ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms,  to 
doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  truth ;  if  thou 
art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged  in  thought,  or 
word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  confided  in 
thcc ;  if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one 
unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies 
cold  and  still  beneath  thy  feet;   then  be  sure  that 
every  unkind  look,  every  ungracious  word,  every  un- 
gentle action,  will  come  thronging  back  upon  thy 
memory,  and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul ;  then 
be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  re* 
pentant  on  the  grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan, 
and  pour  the  unavailing  tear ;  more  deep,  more  bit- 
ter, because  unheard  and  unavailing. —  Washington 
Irving. 

BoDT  VKRSUB  MiVD. — ^By  examining  the  tongue 
of  their  patient,  physicians  discover  the  disease  of 
die  body,  and  phUosophers  the  disease  of  the  mind. 


Thb  Irish  Csss0s.^-»The  abstracts  of  the  census 
of  Ireland  for  1861  have  just  been  issued.    The  to- 
tal population  of  Ireland  on  the  ^th  of  April  was 
6,'?64,543,  less  by  787,842  than  it  was  in  1851, 
whidi  is  a  decrease  oC  1*2 '02  per  cent,  on  the  last 
decennial  period.     On  the  previous  decade  there 
WHS  &  decrease  of  19*85  per  cent.    The  diminution 
has  been  greatest  in  Munster,  where  it  is  16  per  cent, 
and  the  least  in  Ulster,  where  it  is  only  6  per  cent 
The  Commissioners  ascribe  the  decrease  to  emigra- 
tion.    From  the  report  of  the  Hmigration  Commis- 
sioners it  appears  that  1,280,986  emigrants  left  Ire- 
land during  the  last  ten  years;  and  from  tho  returns 
obtained  by  the  Registrar  General  of  Ireland,  it  is 
found  that  of  these,  1,174,179  were  set  down  as  "per- 
manent emigrants  "    Roman  Catholics,  4,490,588 ; 
members  of  the  Bstablished  Church,  678,661 ;  Pres- 
byterians,'698,992;    all  other  persuasions,  8414; 
Jews,  322.     The  total  number  of  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land is  1,278,960,  giving  the  Roman  Catholics  a  war 
jority  of  8,216,623 ;  or  about  3^  Roman  CathoUcs  to 
1  Protestant    In  Ulster  the  proportions  are  —  Es- 
tablished Church,  390,301 ;  PreebyteriaDS,  611,371; 
Roman  Catholics,  963,687. 


The  Empi?kor  Paul  op  Russia. — One  assigned 
cause  for  Sir  Charles  Whitworth'a  dif^nsce  with  the 
Court  of  Russia  is  curious.  The  Empeixnr  Had  given 
orders  no  empty  carriage  should  pass  a  certain  part 
of  the  palace.  Sir  Charles,  ignorant  of  this,  had  left 
his  coach  to  speak  with  a  workman,  and  desired  it 
might  drive  on  and  meet  him  at  a  distance.  The 
sentinel  stopped  the  carriage,  the  servants  insisted  on 
driving  on,  a  scuffle  ensued.  The  Emperor,  ever  oo 
the  watch  about  trifles,  inquired  Into  the  cause  of  the 
dispute,  and  on  learning  it,  ordered  the  servants  to 
be  beat,  the  horses  to  be  beat,  and  the  coach  to  be 
beat,  (Xerxw  lashing  the  sea  t)  Sir  Charles  \Vh\t- 
worth,  by  way  of  washing  off  this  stain,  ordered  his 
servants  to  bo  discharged,  his  horses  to  be  shot,  his 
carriage,  after  being  broken  into  a  thousand  piecef^ 
to  be  thrown  into  the  river,  The  Emperor,  indig- 
nant at  this  mark  of  offended  pride,  insisted  on  Us 
reeidl.*->/b«ma/  kept  during  a  Visit  to  Gtrmany. 

Relics  from  Pohprii. — Some  interesting  relics 
have  been  recently  dug  up  at  Pompeii.  Among 
these  was  a  thick  golden  ring  with  a  precious  stone, 
bearing  the  figure  of  Hercules,  armed  with  his  club, 
and  engraved  by  the  artist  Sondes,  a  cotemporary 
of  Augustus,  and  whose  name  is  marked  in  minute 
letters.  A  full-size  female  head  of  bronze,  with 
glass  eyes  and  bronze  inkstand  with  a  lid,  and  a 
sponge  inside,  still  in  good  preservation,  were  ako 
discovered,  with  a  number  of  coins,  and  scTcnl 
curious  buckles  of  gold. 

TuE  BniDGE  AT  Brest. — Among  the  improvemcBti 
(says  the  Pkiris  correspondent  of  the  li^mss)  whick 
have  been  lately  made  in  the  port  of  Brest,  a  mag- 
nificent bridge  has  been  thrown  over  the  PenfeW, 
an  arm  of  tho  sea  which  separates  Brest  propcriy  «o 
called  from  Recouvrancc  The  arch  of  the  bridge 
is  ninety  feet  above  the  lowest  tide,  and  will  pemiit 
merchant  ships  and  small  vessels  of  war  to  pass  un- 
der it.  But  to  open  a  passage  for  ships  of  the  line 
through  a  bridge  so  high  and  of  such  great  dimen> 
sions  appeared  imposaible.  The  work,  ncverthele«, 
baa  been  accomplished.  Great  as  the  difficulty  is  to 
separate  so  gigantic  a  moiw,  two  men  are  sniBcicBt 
to  accomplish  it  in  the  coarse  of  ten  minates.  Xor 
does  it  ruc^uirc  more  force  or  a  greater  amount  of 
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time  to  dose  it  Tbis  stapendouft  work  givoB  »  just 
iiiea  of  the  power  of  mechaniiim.  The  prq|oct  is 
due  to  li  Oudry,  of  the  Pouts  et  Chaussees,  and  the 
esecuuoa  to  H.  Schneider,  of  Creuzot. 

The  Coal-Oil  Trapb  of    New*Bruv8Wick.— In 
the  jear  1 8 60,  .fourteen  thousand  and  two  tons  of 
Albert  Coal  were  exported  from  New-Brunswick  to 
Boston  and  Portland,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing a  fine  description  of  burning. oil,  commonly 
known  as  Aibertine  Oil.    Tins  coal  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  in  the  world,  and  is  sold  at  the  wharf 
at  Hilkborough,  N.  B.,  for  fifteen  dollars  per  ton. 
It  produces  upward  of  one  hundred  gallons  of  crude 
oil,  or  about  seventy-five  gallons  of  refined  oil  of  the 
most  superior  quality,  per  ton.     A  company  was  or- 
ganized some  years  ago  in  St.  John  for  raanufactur- 
iug  ^bertine  oil  from  this  coal,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  it  has  not  only  supplied  tlie  New-Brunswick 
market,  but  lias  exported  considerable  quantities  to 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.    Another  company  was  recently  or- 
ganized in  St.  John  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
iog  burning  oil  from  schale,  or  schist,  which  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  Albert  county.    In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  immense  quantities  of  well- 
oil  being  discorered  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Government  of  that  country  having  recently  imposed, 
under  their  new  Tariff,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  per 
gallon  on  coal>oU,  instead  of  fifteen  per  cent  ad  val- 
orem, as  formerly,  this  company,  after  investing  a 
large  aroonnt  of  capital,  has  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  abandoning  the  manufacture  of  oil  for  the 
present. — Halifax  Momittg  Journal^  Augtui  5<A. 

Tux  DjKTiL  AT  Corfu. — About  a  fortnight  ago  the 
quiet  town  of  Corfu  was  startled  one  night  by  the 
appearance  of  his  Satanic  Majesty.  Men  fled  in  all 
directions,  women  fainted,  and  children  cried,  but 
there  the  devil  was,  and  nobody  dared  to  go  near 
him.  The  superstitious  Greeks  attributed  his  arri- 
val cither  as  a  consequence  of  the  comet,  or  else  a 
punishment  of  the  late  conduct  toward  Bngland,  or 
else-  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  world ;  but, 
as  to  its  being  a  hoax,  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
But  it  was  a  hoax,  and  carried  too  far,  for  some 
women  became  dangerously  ill,  and  it  is  said  one 
died  of  fright  The  police,  who  are  remarkable  in 
Corfu  for  their  stupidity  and  cowardice,  were  order- 
ed to  take  him,  and  succeeded  in  surrounding  him, 
on  which  he  blew  fire  froan  his  mouth,  and  the 
police  vanished  in  every  direction.  The  officers  of 
the  garrison  watched  in  the  streets  for  him,  but  he 
did  not  care  to  come  across  them,  and  kept  out  of 
the  way  till  they  had  retired.  This  went  on  for 
three  or  four  nights,  when  he  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who 
had  been  turned  out  of  the  service  for  misconduct, 
and  who  was  waiting  at  Corfu  for  a  passage  home, 
lelt  the  island  in  a  steamer.  There  is  now  very  lit- 
tle doubt  that  he  personated  the  devil ;  at  least  he 
is  suspected  of  it.  The  ^*  gctrup"  was  capital — ^the 
usual  boms  and  tail,  and  an  apparatus  on  his  feet  by 
which  he  was  able  to  increase  his  hight  to  seven 
feety  and  diminish  it  again  to  his  ordinary  stature. — 
Galignani, 

BAmiso  Frkrcb  Bvoimbbino  ExpsaniENT.-^The 
Straits  of  Messina  are  destined  to  undergo  an  opera- 
tion (on  the  part  of  a  French  engineer)  somewhat 
akin  to  the  daring  experiment  of  the  Menai  Bridge, 
but  of  a  different  chMcter.    There  are  no  prqjecU 


ing  cliffs  that  would  enable  Gharybdis  to  commmii- 
cate  with  Scylla  athwart  a  tubular  shaft  hun^  in  mid 
air,  over  ^^  the  masts  of  some  tall  admiral ;"  besides, 
as  a  line  of  railway  across  the  Channel  is  the  object 
in  view,  an  artificial  ascent  and  incline  is  out  of  tlie 
question,  but  a  gigantic  pair  of  swivel  pontocws 
nearly  on  a  level  with  hi«;h  water  is  held  to  be 
perfectly  practicable,  and  ue  engineer,  M.  Oudry, 
has  already  demonstrated  that  in  his  lately  achieved 
bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  at  Brest.  Between 
that  naval  arsenal  and  the  opposite  point  at  Recouv- 
rance  there  rolls  the  tidal  estuary,  called  Penfeld  In- 
let, across  which  he  has  thrown  two  sheet-iron  tubes, 
each  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  long,  resting 
for  support  each  on  a  central  fulcrum  or  swivel,  sus- 
tained by  two  piles  of  granite,  in  diameter  measur- 
ing thirty-six  cubic  feet,  the  weight  of  each  joint  of 
the  movable  bridge  being  about  ^ree  million  pounds, 
yet  such  is  the  well-poised  and  accurate  mechanism 
of  this  enormous  structure,  that  a  couple  of  men 
can  swing  round  and  reconnect  the  bridge,  as  ii 
it  were  mere  watchwork  on  the  principle  oi  horicon- 
tal  movement. — JPctrit  letUr. 

MEMORIBS. 

When  the  wild  dark  rains  their  dirges  sing. 

And  the  winds  of  winter  moan. 
And  we  feel  that  life  is  a  bitter  thing 

As  we  sit  by  the  fire  alone — 
How  we  picture  the  loving  face  that  smiled 

From  its  place  in  the  old  arm-chiur. 
And  thrill  to  the  kiss  of  a  darling  child 

As  we  part  its  golden  hair ! 
Sweet,  though  sad,  such  dreams  must  be, 
Coming  ever  and  aye  to  me — 
Memory  I — 0  Memory  I 

When  we  stand  on  the  perilous  deck  at  night, 

And  hear  the  breakers  roar- 
When  the  anchor  snaps,  and  the  lurid  light 

Reveals  the  long  lee-shore — 
Lo  I  a  cottage-lamp  with  its  glimmering  rays 

Shines  soft  on  the  gloom  afar. 
And  we  hear  the  voices  of  bright  home-days 

As  we  crash  on  the  rocky  bar ! 
Sweet  though  sad,  such  dreams  must  be, 
In  the  wild  perils  of  the  sea — 
Memory  I — 0  Memory  I 

Ah  1  the  loved  and  the  dead  will  in  thought  come 
back. 

To  comfort  the  loving  heart ; 
And  the  vision  of  home  will  light  up  her  track, 

When  the  ship's  great  timbers  parti 
But  tears  will  the  strong  man's  cheeks  bedew, 

As  the  wilder  memories  come, 
Of  one  to  her  eaily  vows  untrue. 

And  a  sad  forsaken  home  I 
Darker  than  death  such  dreams  must  be. 
To  one  so  true  of  heart  as  thee. 
Memory  !<— O  Memory  I 

— Wkstbt  Gibson. 

Gaandsub  oramolt  transcrirsd. — ^The  magaifi* 
cent  Dome  of  Monreale,  Sicily,  is  to  be  fitly  illustra* 
ted  by  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Gxavina,  on  the  most  inagnifi- 
cent  scale,  by  eighty  large  imperial  folio  plates  print- 
ed in  chromo-lithography,  with,  as  certain  specimena 
already  completed  show,  the  greatest  care  and  accu^ 
racy  of  attention  to  the  famous  mosaics  of  this  sin- 
gular building,  the  crown  of  Norman  Architecture, 
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The  architectural  portion  will  be  included  in  these, 
of  course.  The  author,  who  has  resided  for  fortv 
years  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery,  adjoinin;^  the 
Dome,  has  given  all  bis  attention  to  the  worlt  he  has 
now  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  contributes 
a  text  explicatory  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  tlie 
emblems  of  the  colors,  and  of  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane usages  and  customs,  as  delineated  in  the  mosa- 
ics. The  plates  have  been  partly  executed  by  the 
author,  partly  by  Sicilian  artists.  The  proceeds  are 
to  be  devoted  to  building  a  school  for  poor  children 
at  Maidstone.  The  date  of  the  subject,  about  1170, 
and  the  vast  variety  of  his  mosaics,  can  not  but  af- 
ford a  means  of  interesting  the  public,  especially  as 
we  find  architects  turning  their  attention  to  mosaic 
as  a  means  of  decoration  ;  and  that  there  is  consid- 
erable hope  Sir  Christopher  Wreu*8  original  inten- 
tion of  illuminating  the  stark  walls  of  St.  Pours 
Cathedral  with  such  materials  may  soon  be  carried 
out 

Imcbcasb  ov  Insakttt. — ^Tfae  fifleenth  report  of 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  just  issued,  shows  that 
during  the  ten  years  from  the  1st  of  January,  1849, 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  the  number  of  patients 
in  the  various  asylums  of  England  and  Wales  has 
advanced  from  14,660  to  22,85S.  This  increase  had 
been  principally  In  public  asylums.  In  county  and 
borough  asylums  the  advance  has  been  from  6494 
to  16,846,  making  an  increase  of  9351  ;  in  lunatic 
hospituls  from  1136  to  1992,  making  an  increase  of 
867  ;  but  as  respects  licensed  houses,  the  numbers 
have  been  reduced  from  6931  to  6016,  making  a 
decrease  in  these  houses  of  1916  patients.  The 
great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  patients  in  asylums  is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
pauper  and  criminal  patients.  As  respects  private 
patients,  the  return  shows  a  total  increase  of  1072 
oases  during  the  ten  years,  namely— from  8769  to 
4831.  Amongst  the  pauper  patients,  the  women  in 
1869  exceeded  the  men  by  1800. 

ThK  PoPE*8  HxaLTR   AKD  PRKPAttATrOSS    FOR  AP- 

PonrnNO  a  Successor.— The  Perseveranza^  of  Milan, 
states,  upon  what  It  considers  good  authority,  that 
in  the  prevision  of  the  Pope's  death,  a  place  is  be- 
ing secretly  prepared,  in  the  bishopric  of  Verona, 
for  the  reception  of  the  cardinals  in  conclave,  who, 
in  the  event  alluded  to,  are  immediately  to  make 
their  escape  from  Rome,  and  proceed  to  the  place 
appointed,  to  elect  a  new  Pope  under  the  protection 
of  Austria. 

DitAPPonrTMEyr  o?  tote  Papal  Governmrxt. — 
When  Cardinal  Antonelli  was  officially  informed  by 
the  French  Ambassador  of  the  recognition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  he  replied :  "  This  is  where  we 
have  been  led  by  the  solemn  promises  made  by  your 
Emperor  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.** 

A  H  ANSI  OR  and  estate,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lucerne, 
have  ju.st  been  purchased  for  the  King  of  Kaples  for 
the  8<im  of  400,000  firanos. 

A  Btbltcal  DrscoTRRT. — ^During  the  ensuing 
month  a  work  of  rare  interest  to  the  biblical  scholar 
will  be  published.  It  is  a  fae  nmile  of  the  earliest 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  ever  yet  discovered.  The 
manuscript  contains  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  was  written  by  Nicholans,  the  seventh 
deacon,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Apostle  Matthew,  fif* 
teen  years  after  the  Ascension.    The  'maauseript, 


with  masy  others,  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stobart,  in  a  sarcophagus,  at  Thebea  The  papyrus 
is  much  damaged,  and  the  fragments  preserved  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  they  supply  two  lost  verses, 
furnish  a  much  purer  text  than  any  other  known 
version,  and  dear  up  many  passages  that  have  hitii- 
erto  been  doubtful  and  obscure.  This  in  all  proba- 
bility was  the  identical  manuscript  that  was  copied 
seven  times  by  Hermodorus,  during  the  life  of  the 
Apostle,  and  likewise  seven  times  after  his  death. 
The  copy  from  which  the  English  version  of  the 
Gospel  is  ohiefiy  derived,  is  the  eleventh  copy  made 
by  Hermodorus,  preserved  in  one  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  East,  and  in  this  several  errors  have  been 
made  in  the  transcription. — LiUrary  Gazette, 

Tbr  Grkat  Exhibition  op  1862. — ^Tbe  Imperial 
Commission,  says  Oaliffnani^  for  the  London  Uni- 
■  versal  Exhibition  of  1802  has  already  received  2686 
applications  from  persons  who  wish  to  be  exfatbitoni. 
At  the  Exhibition  of  1861  the  number  of  French 
exhibitors  was  1700,  and  the  total  weight  of  the 
packages  sent  780  tons.  It  is  already  certain  timt 
the  French  section  of  the  coming  Exhibition  will  be 
much  more  extensive,  as  five  Paris  houses  alone 
purpose  sending  goods  weighing  736  tona,  or  six 
tons  more  than  the  total  weight  of  all  the  articles 
exhibited  in  1861. 

The  Tools  Grrat  Mrk  work  wim. — ^It  is  not 
tools  that  make  the  workmen,  but  the  trained  skill 
and  perseverance  of  the  man  himself.     Indeed  it  is 
proverbial  that  the  bad  workman  never  yet  had  a 
good  tool.    Some  one  asked  Opie  by  what  wonder 
ful  process  he  mixed  his  colors.     "  I  mix  them  with 
my  brains,  sir,**  was  his  reply,    It  is  the  same  with 
every  workman  who  would  excel.     Ferguson  made 
marvelous  things— such  as  his  wooden  dock,  that 
accurately  measured  the  hours — ^by  means  of  a  com- 
mon penknife,  a  tool  in  every  body^s  hand,  but  then 
every  body  is  not  a  Ferguson.    A  pan  of  water  and 
two  thermometers  were  the  tools  by  which  Dr. 
Blaek  discovered  latent  heat ;  and  a  prism,  a  Icna, 
and  a  aheet  of  pasteboard  enabled  Kewton  to  on^ld 
the  composition  of  light  and  the  origin  of  color. 
An  eminent  foreign  savant  once  called  upon  I>r. 
Wollaston,  and  requested  to  be  shown  over  his  lab- 
oratories, in  which  science  had  been  enriched  by  ao 
many  important  discoveries,  when  the  Doctor  took 
him  into  a  little  study,  and,  pointing  to  an  old  tea- 
tray  on  the  table,  containing  a  few  watch  glasses, 
test-papere,  a  small  balance,  and  a  blow^pipe,  said: 
**  There  is  all  the  hd>oratory  I  baveP'    8iothard 
learnt  the  art  of  combining  colon  by  cloaely  study- 
ing butterflies'  wings :  he  would  oflen  say  that  no  one 
knew  what  he  owed  to  these  tiny  insects.    A  burnt 
stick  and  a  l>am-door  served  Wiikie  in  lieu  of  pencil 
and  eanvas.    Bewick  first  practiced  drawing  on  the 
oottage-widls  of  his  native  village,  which  he  covered 
with  his  sketches  in  chaUc;  and  Benjamin  Wcii 
made  his  first  brushce  out  of  the  cat^s  tail.    Fergu- 
son laid  himself  down  in  the  fields  at  night  in  a 
bUmket,  and  made  a  map  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
means  of  a  thread  with  small  beads  on  it,  stretched 
between  his  eye  and  the  stars.    Franklin  first  rob- 
bed the  thunder-cloud  of  ita  lightning  by  means  of 
a  kite  made  with  two  cross-sticks  and  a  slk  hand- 
kerchief.   Watt  made  his  fint  model  of  the  eon- 
dettiing  steam-engine  out  of  an  old  aoatomistV  sy- 
ringe, used  to  hiject  the  arteries  previous  to  dissec- 
tion.   Giflbrd  worked  his  first  problem  In  matfiemal- 
ks,  iriien  a  coblder%  apprentice,  upon  small  icrs{« 
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of  leatiidr,  which  be  beat  smootb  for  the  purpose ; 
while  Rittenbouse,  the  MCronomer,  first  calculated 
ectipeea  on  hia  plow  handle. 

Trul  Trif  of  thb  Wabriob.  —  The  Warrior, 
iroD  ateam-frigato,  left  Blackwail  for  Greenbithe  on 
the  8th  ult.  Bbe  had  the  assbtance  of  powerful 
tB^B,  was  under  steaui  herself,  and  answered  her 
helm  so  readily  as  to  be  alwa.?8  completely  in  hand. 
With  such  aids,  notwithstanding  tlie  very  strong 
wind  and  sharp  turns  in  tbe  rirer,  she  proved  as 
manageable  as  a  penny  steamboat,  and  accomplished 
the  distance  to  Greenhithe  within  two  hours.  Re- 
specting her  speed  the  7%me9  says :  *^  The  greatest 
number  of  rerolutions  obtained,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  allowed,  per  minute  was  fifty-eight,  and  at 
this  all  worked  as  smoothly  and  quietly  as  when  the 
screw  was  scarcely  turning.  This  number  of  revolu- 
tions was  required  only  once,  and  that  merely  for  a 
minute  or  two^  to  turn  tbe  Warrior  astern.  At  full 
speed  at  sea  the  engines  will  make  sixty-two  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  which  will  give  her  a  speed  of 
screw  of  eighteen  knots.  Allowing  as  much  as  one 
sxth  of  this  for  *  slip,'  (in  the  case  of  the  Warrior 
the  slip  is  not  expected  to  exceed  one  eighth,)  we 
shall  have  a  speed  of  fifteen  knot&— speed  which  no 
man  of-war  in  the  world  comes  within  a.  knot  an 
hour  of. ' 

A  Messaoi  from  the  Sea. — A  slip  of  paper  was 
found  in  ft  bottle  some  weeks  ago,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Uist,  in  the  Hebrides.  It  was  apparently 
the  leaf  of  a  pooket-book,  and  was  covered  on  both 
Mdes  with  pencil-marks,  from  which  the  following 
was  with  difficulty  deciphered :  **  On  board  the  Pa- 
cific, from  L*pool  to  N.  York.  8bip  going  down. 
(Great)  oonfusion  on  board.  Icebergs  around  us  on 
every  side.  I  know  I  can  not  escape.  I  write  the 
cause  of  our  loss,  that  our  friends  may  not  live  in 
dispense.  The  fiinder  of  this  will  please  get  it  pub- 
lished. Wm.  Graham.'*  The  ship  here  named  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Pacific,  ono  of  the  Collins  line 
of  steamers,  which  vessel  left  Liverpool  on  Jan  28, 
18ad,  three  days  before  the  Persia,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of;  and  this  slip  of  paper,  three  inches 
by  two,  is  probably  the  only  record  of  the  fate  of 
that  missing  ship. 

Cakink  Saoaoitt. — On  Monday  last,  a  lady  while 
going  from  Peterhead  to  JUeethill,  had  accidentally 
dropped  her  reticule,  containing  jewejry  and  other 
articles,  on  the  turnpike  road.  The  dog,  sitting  at 
the  Gate  of  Millend,  his  custom  always  in  the  after- 
pooB,  observed  it,  and  seetog  no  person  in  charge  of 
it,  had  gone  to  Uie  spot  and  broughtit  home  in  his 
niontb.  Finding  no  admis.^ion  to  the  house  at  Mil- 
teod  on  his  return  with  the  reticule,  he  carefully  con- 
cealed it  among  the  grass  within  the  indoeuro  near 
the  house,  but  immediately  on  bis  master  coming 
borne,  he  ran  to  the  spot,  snatched  the  reticule,  and 
laid  it  at  his  feet  His  master  opened  it,  and,  from 
the  initials  engraven  on  the  jewelry,  discovered  the 
real  owner  of  the  property,  who  has  the  dog  to 
thank  for  being  the  means  of  saving  and  faithfully 
restoring  it 

No  Heart,  no  Pulsr. — ^A  Scotch  advocate,  plead- 

athe  cause  of  a  widow  against  a  skinflint,  the 
e  Tceommended  that  tbe  parties  should  '*  feel 
each  other's  pulses.*'  Mr.  L — -~,  looking  earnestly 
at  bis  lordship,  eldaimed :  **  Where  there  is  no 
heart)  there  can  be  no  pulse,  my  lord." 


Thr  Ladt. — ^The  aim  of  a  real  lady  is  alwa3rs  to 
be  natural  and  unaffected,  and  to  wear  her  talent!^ 
her  aceomplishments,  and  her  learning,  as  well  os 
the  newest  and  finest  dresses — as  if  she  did  not 
know  she  had  them  about  her. 

A  Few  Sions. — Solomon  said,  many  centuries  ago : 
**  Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his 
work  be  pure,  and  whether  it  be  right"  When  I 
see  a  boy  in  haste  to  spend  every  penny  as  soon  as 
he  gets  it,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  he  will  be  a  spend- 
thrift. When  I  see  a  boy  hoarding  up  his  pennies 
and  unwilling  to  part  with  them  for  any  good  pur- 
pose, I  think  it  a  sign  that  he  will  be  a  miser.  W hen 
I  see  a  boy  or  girl-  always  looking  out  for  him  or 
herself,  and  disliking  to  share  good  things  with  oth- 
ers, I  think  it  a  sign  that  tbe  child  will  grow  up  a 
very  selfish  persoo.  When  I  see  boys  and  girls  oft- 
en quarreling,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  ib.ey  win  be  vio- 
lent and  hateful  men  and  women.  When  I  see  a 
little  boy  willing  to  take  strong  drink,  I  think  it  a 
sign  that  he  will  be  a  drunkard.  When  I  see  a  boy 
who  never  attends  to  the  services  of  religion,  I  think 
it  a  sign  that  he  will  he  a  profane  and  profligate 
man.  When  I  see  a  child  obedient  to  his  parents,  I 
think  it  a  sign  of  great  future  blessings  from  his 
Heavenly  Parent  And  though  changes  sometimes 
take  place  in  the  character,  yet,  as  a  general  rule, 
these  signs  do  not  fail. 

Materials  por  Papeb. — ^Amongthe  many  patents 
which  have  been  either  provisionally  registered  or 
sealed,  may  be  noticed  one  for  an  improved  method 
of  preparing  sparte,  alpha,  the  dwarf  palm,  and  oth- 
er gummy  n  si  nous  plants  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  an  invention  to  facilitate  the  deco- 
lorizing and  bleaiiBhing  vegetable  substances  so  as  to 
obtain  paper  pulp ;  the  use  of  sulphite  of  bary tes 
to  be  mixed  with  rice,  or  small  grained  starch,  to  be 
added  to  cheap  paper  pulp.  Damaged  grain  may 
thus  be  used  for  paper;  for  the  manuflicturc  of  pa- 
per from  an  equal  admixture  of  rags  with  Spanish 
grass,  and  other  fibrous  plants ;  to  convert  tanner's 
bark  and  ligneous  substances  of  various  kinds  into 
pulp,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  lime*  water  and  soda 
ashes.  Tbe  oi^ganic  matter  when  bleached  is  reduc- 
ed to  pulp  by  the  machines  now  used  by  paper  man- 
ufacturers ;  an  invention  to  reduce  sawAiust,  vegeta- 
ble fibers,  charcoal,  and  asphaltum  into  pulp  or 
plastic  material ;  and  for  an  improved  method  of  pre- 
paring paper  pulp  from  straw,  flax-waste,  bamboo- 
cane,  eta 

Deatq  a  Levelrr. — It  is  very  singular  how  the 
fact  of  a  man's  death  often  seems  to  give  people  a 
truer  idea  of  bis  character,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  than  they  have  ever  possessed  while  he  tras 
living  and  acting  among  men.  Death  is  so  genuine 
a  fact  that  it  excludes  falsehood  or  betrays  its  empti- 
ness *,  it  is  an  infallible  touchstone,  that  proves  the 
gold  and  dishonors  the  baser  metal.  Could  the  de- 
parted, whoever  he  may  be,  return  in  a  week  after 
his  decease,  he  would  almost  invariably  find  himself 
at  a  higher  or  a  lower  point  than  he  has  formerly  oc- 
cupied in  the  scale  of  public  appreciation. 

RaturR  Sbabf.^-A  lady  became  so  much  dissatin- 
fied  with  her  lover  that  ^e  dismissed  him.  In  re- 
venge be  threatened  to  publish  her  letters  to  him. 
*^  Very  well,"  replied  the  lady,  **  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  any  part  of  my  letters  except  the 
addresa" 
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FiBflT  LoTB. — ^Not  one  woman  in  fifty  marries  the 
man  ahe  first  loved.  And  the  cause  can  readily  be 
explained.  What  is  called  first  lore,  is  merely  a 
slight  agitation  of  the  surface  of  the  feeling8-<-4i 
sort  of  fluttering  in  the  bosom,  as  if  a  young  bird 
nestled  there.  This,  in  pUyful  language,  is  called  a 
fancy,  which  may  exdte  dreamy  and  hopeless  reve- 
ries, but  rarely  stirs  a  woman's  heart  to  its  depths. 
Bemg  evanescent,  it  passes  away  like  music  softly 
dying  in  the  distance. 

LOST  FOR  A  TIME. 

Thou  art  not  here,  yet  'tis  the  spot 

Where  we  were  wont  to  meet, 
The  same  green  branches  o'er  me  spread 

Sweet  blossoms  round  my  feet ; 
And  though  the  rose  is  withered  now 

Tou  plucked  to  deck  my  hair, 
Another  on  the  branch  has  grown 

As  fragrant  and  as  fair. 
Blow,  rose,  and  perish  on  the  tre^— 
He'll  gather  sweets  no  more  for  me. 

The  streamlet  with  its  dreamy  hum 

Glides  calmly  as  of  yore, 
Sweet  violets  twinkle  o'er  the  bank. 

And  wildings  gem  the  shore : 
But  he  who  loved  that  valley-voice 

Comes  not  to  list  its  tone, 
And  wander  o'er  that  flowery  bank 

With  her  he  loved  alone. 
Bright  stream,  chime  on  thy  minstrelsy, 
Fond  memory's  attuned  by  thee. 

And  where  is  Hope,  who  used  to  paint 

The  future  in  such  faury  guise. 
The  promised  land,  the  promised  bliss. 

All,  all  have  soared  beyond  the  bkies : 
And  Hope  is  to  the  kirkyard  gone, 

Cold  on  my  lover's  breast : 
She  drooped  her  wings  and  fondly  died, 

There  too  would  Anna  rest ; 
Through  lime,  our  ashes  mingled  be. 
Our  souls  through  all  Eternity. 

W.  TemLWAix. 


Wild  flowers  are  the  alphabet  of  angels— whereby 
they  write  on  hills  and  fields  mysterious  truths. 

Wb  trouble  life  by  the  care  of  death,  and  death 
by  the  care  of  life ;  the  one  torments,  the  other 
frights  us. 

Ir  yon  hove  a  heart  of  rock,  let  it  be  the  rock  of 
Horeb,  that  gushed  when  stricken  by  the  prophet* b 
rod! 

Thb  world  goes  ever  on.  It  is  strange  how  soon, 
when  a  great  man  dies,  his  phice  is  filled ;  and  so 
completely  that  he  seems  no  longer  wanted. 

YxKAoxTT.— The  gronndwoik  of  all  msnly  char 
racter  is  veracity.  Thai  virtue  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  every  thing  solid.  How  common  it  is  to  hear 
parents  say :  "I  have  faith  in  my  child  so  long  as  he 
speaks  the  truth.  He  may  have  many  faults,  but  I 
luiow  he  will  not  deceive  me.  I  build  on  that  con- 
fidence." They  are  right.  It  is  a  lawful  and  jost 
ground  to  bnild  upon.  And  that  is  m.  beautiAd  con- 
fldeneo.  Whatever  errors  temptation  may  betray  a 
cMld  into,  so  long  as  brave,  open  truth  remniziB, 


there  is  something  to  depend  on,  there  fe  anchor 
ground,  there  is  substance  at  the  center.  U<m  of 
the  world  feel  so  about  one  another.  They  can  be 
tolerant  and  forbearing  so  long  as  their  erring  brotb> 
er  is  true.  If  we  can  not  believe  what  others  say  to 
ua,  we  can  not  act  upon  it,  and  to  on  immense  ex- 
tent that  is  saying  that  we  can  not  act  at  alL  When 
yon  undertake  to  benefit  a  lying  man,  it  is  like  put- 
ting your  feet  into  the  mire. 

Wheit  Alderman  Treacher,  a  brewer,  was  knight* 
ed|  Garriok  said  he  ought  to  have  been  made  a 
knight  of  Maita, 

A  PBiLoeorvKR  says^  that  if  any  thing  will  make  a 
lady  swear,  it  is  looldng  for  her  nightcap  after  the 
lamp's  blown  out 

A  VBRT  eulogistic  obituary  of  a  lady  says :  "  She 
was  married  twenty-four  years,  and  in  all  that  time 
never  once  banged  the  door," 

Learn  in  childhood,  if  you  can,  that  hnpptness  is 
not  outside,  but  inside.  A  good  heart  and  a  elear 
conscience  bring  happiness,  which  no  riches  and  no 
circumstances  alone  ever  do. 

Ak  Assiduous  Attempt  at  Allitxratiok. — (To 
be  read  only  by  lisping  young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men.) 
Some  sweet  simple  spinsterB  strayed,  scanning  some 

stream, 
(So  simple,  so  sweet,  scarcely  ^gle  shonld  seem.) 
Said  Susan :  **  Sophia  1  soon  some  sighing  swam 
Shall  sing  sister  Sally  some  sweetheaiting  strain. 
Serenading  so  sweetly,  shall  strike  some  such  string, 
»ster  SaUy  sfaaU  skip,  sister  Sally  shall  sing.'* 

A.J, 

Tbxxb  Kinds  or  Mxn. — ^There  are  three  kinds  of 
men  in  this  worid-4he  ***  Wills,"  the  **  Wonfs,"  and 
the  **  Cant's."  The  former  effect  every  tlung,  the 
other  oppose  every  thing,  and  the  latter  fiin  in 
every  thing." 

Tbr  seventieth  planet  has  been  diacovered  by 
Mr.  Paysen,  of  Madras,  and  has  been  named  the 
Asia,  as  it  is  the  first  discovery  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  made  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is 
an  asteroid  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  magni« 
tilde. 

NoTHiMo,  perhaps,  strikes  the  ear  mora  plessant- 
ly  than  a  pretty  woman's  chatming  voice  eicept, 
perhaps,  her  charming  hand. 

Envt  pursues  its  victims  throughout  life.  It 
ceases  to  gnaw  only  when  the  grave-worm.  Its  broth- 
er reptile,  begins. 

Our  own  hands  are  Heaven's  favorite  InstrameBtf 
for  supplying  us  with  the  necessaries  and  hizuries  of 
Ufe. 

Shocking  Knowledge. ^Personal  aequ^tanoo 
with  a  galvanic  battery. 

You  know  mock-modesty  as  you  do  moek-tvtl^- 
from  its  being  the  produoe  of  a  calfs  head. 

Wanted— A  liD^4>oat  that  wHI  float  on  a  **sea  of 
troubles." 
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As  in  other  agca  when  a  period  of  great ' 
deeds  has  been  succeeded  by  a  season  of 
repose,  the  forty  years  which  have  follow- 
ed the  Peace  have  been  prolifio  in  contri- 
bmiona  to  our  history.  The  care  of  the 
state  and  the  induatry  of  many  persons 
have  been  employed  during  all  this  time 
in  illustrating  the  nationallife  of  England, 
or  ill  giving  it  historical  form  and  consist- 
ency. Tbo  noble  edition  of  the  statutes 
at  large  which  was  first  published  in  1  Bl  9, 
and  which,  as  Mr.  Fronde  veiy  justly  ob- 
serves, is  the  best  contemporary  evidence 
of  our  annals,  has  been  followed  by  the 
labors  of  the  Record  Commission,  and 
by  the  epitomes  or  transcripts  of  our  ar- 

•  RmUutiont  in  Englith  Hiatary.  Bj  BoBtttT 
TiOOHAK,  D.D.  Vol.  I.  RcvolutiODS  of  Khob  ;  11. 
RerolotionB  in  Religion.  Londou  :  John  W.  Parker 
4  Co.     1BS9-«1. 
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chives  which  issue  at  intervals  from  our 
State  Paper  Offices.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  such  a  field  for  investigation 
has  not  been  allowed  to  He  fallow  or  bar- 
ren, and  a  groat  nurabei-  of  men  of  gen- 
ins  have  enriched  it  in  parts  with  the 
choicest  culture.  The  novels  of  Bulwer 
and  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  the  volumes  of 
Mr.  Froude  and  Macaulay  attest,  by  splen- 
did yet  varying  pi'oofe,  the  great  increase 
of  our  historical  materials,  and  how  bril- 
liantly art  and  industry  have  adorned 
them.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
while  the  history  of  England  has  been  thus 
successfully  dealt  with  in  fragments,  so  few 
attempts  have  hitherto  been  made  to  con- 
dense our  recent  acquisitions  in  this  prov- 
ince into  something  like  a  collective  form, 
and  to  place  the  reader  in  a  point  of  view 
from  which  he  can  see  our  annals  as  a 
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whole,  as  modem  researches  present  them 
to  him.  With  scarcely  an  exception  our 
later  historians  have  preferred  elucidating 
particular  periods,  to  tracing  our  national 
life  from  its  source  until  it  reaches  its  full 
development ;  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  general  reader  is  often  as  ignor- 
ant as  formerly  of  the  subject.  All  com- 
petent persons  have  long  ago  agreed  that 
the  work  of  Hume  is  shallow  and  inaccu- 
rate ;  yet  it  still  retains  its  hold  upon  the 
public ;  and  this  is  because  it  has  not  been 
supplanted  by  any  digest  of  equal  ability 
which  embodies,  for  all  the  period  it  em- 
braces, the  latest  discoveries  in  English 
history. 

To  supply  this  want  in  our  present  lite- 
rature, and,  without  attempting  a  formal 
narrative,  to  place  before  the  reader,  in 
clear  miniature,  the  whole  features  of 
English  history,  as  recent  researches  have 
led  us  to  see  them,  is  the  main  object  of 
the  volumes  before  us.  Subordinate  to 
this  is  the  secondary  object  of  tracing  out 
concisely  yet  boldly  the  causes  which 
have  formed  the  national  existence,  and 
of  estimating,  and  setting  in  proper  sig- 
nificance, the  influences  which  have  shaped 
the  destiny  of  the  empire.  For  reasons 
which  will  be  obvious  to  some  of  our 
readers,  we  have  delayed  to  pronounce 
our  judgment  upon  the  manner  and  style 
in  which  Dr.  Yaughan  has  so  far  succeed- 
ed in  carrying  out  these  important  aims. 
But  as,  with  a  few  very  trifling  exceptions, 
these  volumes  have  met  with  a  cordial  re* 
ception  from  the  organs  of  public  opinion, 
we  think  that  it* would  be  a  prudish  mis- 
take to  defer  any  longer  our  notice  of 
them.  We  feel  assured  our  readers  will 
believe  that  our  criticisms  always  follow 
the  rule,  "  that  truth  is  be  preferred  to 
Plato ;"  that  what  we  really  and  honestly 
think  will  be  set  down  without  respect  to 
persons. 

This  being  premised,  we  feel  free  to  ex- 
press our  judgment  upon  these  two  vol- 
umes, which,  though  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  design,  contain  a  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  England  from  the  age  of  Caesar 
to  that  of  Elizabeth.  That  judgment  is, 
that  no  other  book  fulfills,  in  nearly  an 
e«|nal  degree,  the  important  purpose  the 
author  sets  forth  with,  or  aetails  with 
equal  accuracy  and  picturesqueness  the 
great  phases  iu  our  national  life,  and  the 
various  causes  which  have  affected  it.  It 
is  true  that,  in  following  out  his  plan,  Dr. 
Vaughan  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion 


that  history  does  not  obey  the  impulse  of 
laws  readily  discoverable  by  us  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, to  the  school  of  Vico,  he  may 
seem  wanting  in  the  power  of  generaliza- 
tion. It  is  also  true  that,  in  our  judgment, 
opposed  as  it  is  to  historical  dograati^sm, 
he  might  have  defined  with  more  clear 
precision  one  or  two  epochs  of  change  \n 
our  annals,  and  might  have  suggested 
more  fully  than  he  has  done  the  influences 
which  produced  those  transitions.  And, 
as  it  is  obvious  when  treating  a  subject 
which  requires  not  only  a  breadth  of  view 
and  a  sound  judgment  in  forming  conclu- 
sions, but  a  vast  range  of  special  know- 
ledge, that  it  is  idle  to  expect  complete- 
ness of  information  in  an  equal  degree 
upon  all  topics,  so  we  shall  not  assert  that 
in  all  respects  Dr.  Vaughan's  work  is  en- 
tirely trustworthy,  or  gives  all  events 
their  proper  proportion.  In  short,  that 
ideal  philosophic  insight,  and  that  thor- 
ough mastery  of  numberless  acquirements 
which  would  make  a  work  of  this  kind 
perfection,  are  of  necessity  more  or  lets 
deficient  in  these  volumes ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, some  insuflicient  Judgments,  some 
views  in  part  inaccurate  and  hasty,  some 
partial  estimates,  and  some  errors  of  fact, 
undoubtedly  may  exist  in  them.  So,  t<»<\ 
a  captious  and  sneering  critic  miglit  hnn 
occasional  blemishes  in  their  metliod  ;  and 
their  diction,  though  always  vigorous  and 
natural,  and  someimies  very  pleasing  and 
animated,  admits,  perhaps,  of  a  higher 
polish.  Making  every  allowance,  how- 
ever, for  these  drawbacks,  this  work  pre- 
sents, we  think,  the  best  summary  extant 
of  the  life  of  this  nation,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  in  its  long  course  from  its  Celtic 
independence  to  the  eventful  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  No  other  work  so 
clearly  sets  forth  the  important  changes 
which  Celtic  Britain  underwent  at  the 
Roman  and  Saxon 


mvasions,  or 


gives 


more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  real  ef- 
fects of  the  Norman  Conquest,  If  some- 
what deficient  in  its  description  of  oar 
legal  and  constitutional  progress  before 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  no 
other  work  gives  so  good  an  account  of 
our  social  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  our 
old  commercial  and  industrial  organizr- 
tion,  and  of  the  movement  which  origina- 
ted with  Wycliffe.  The  chapters  uiwn 
the  England  of  Henry  VIII.,  npon  the 
growth  of  our  early  Protestantism,  upon 
the  character  of  our  first  Refiirmatioo, 
and  of  the  personages  who  guided  its 
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issues,  apon  the  doable  Revolution  which 
followed,  and  upon  the  rise  of  Puritanism 
among  us,  are  eminent  for  ability  and 
judgment;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  view  of 
the  Tudor  period  not  only  contains  much 
new  information,  but  is  very  valuable 
from  its  display  of  sound  criticism,  and 
clear  discrimination.  We  should  also  add, 
that  wo  were  greatly  struck  with  the  un- 
assuming and  moderate  tone  which  char- 
acterizes every  part  of  the  work,  as  well 
as  with  its  impartial  spirit,  its  genial  tem- 
per, and  its  warm  humanity. 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question, 
how  the  life  of  England  was  evolved  in 
the  past,  Dr.  Vaughan,  we  think,  was  per- 
fectly right  to  refer  briefly  to  Celtic  Bri- 
tain, and  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  Roman 
conquest.  It  has  been  the  fashion  with  a 
class  of  writers  who  identify  national  be- 
ing with  institutions,  to  place  the  com- 
mencement of  English  history  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  Lord 
Macaulay,  from  a  diflferent  reason,  has 
arrived  at  nearly  the  same  conclusion. 
Now,  although  it  is  true  that  tlie  Celtic 
tribes  no  longer  occupy  the  English  soil, 
that  Druidism  and  its  kindred  jurispru- 
dence have  become  forgotten  things  of  the 
J>ast,  and  that  the  visible  traces  of  the 
Roman  colonists,  and  of  their  settlement 
in  this  island,  have  been  overlaid  by  the 
dust  of  centuries,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
indirectly  the  influence  of  these  races  has 
been  great  in  forming  the  type  of  the 
English  people,  and  in  giving  a  stamp  to 
the  national  character.  For  —  setting 
aside  the  important  fact  that  if  we  would 
view  the  empire  as  a  whole,  the  Celtic 
element  even  now  is  dominant  in  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  one  half  of  Scotland — it  is 
quite  clear,  as  Dr.  Vaughan  has  shown, 
that  the  Celtic  race  has  mingled  with  the 
Saxon  within  even  England,  properly  so 
called,  in  a  greater  degree  than  has  gen- 
erally been  supposed,  and  has  therefore 
formed  one  main  stem  from  which  to  de- 
rive our  national  existence.  To  which  we 
might  add,  that  the  two  sovereigns  who 
perhaps  have  left  tfieir  mark  most  visibly 
on  the  frame  of  our  institutions  and  polity, 
namely,  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
were  in  part,  at  least,  of  Celtic  origin  ;* 
and,  singularly  enough,  in  their  acts  and 


*  This  &ct  was  Uid  to  the  charge  of  the  House  of 
Tndor  repeatedly.  It  was  often  said  by  malcontents 
in  their  days,  that  "  Cadwallader's  blood"  had  no 
right  in  England. 


lives  betrayed  the  tendencies  of  the  Celtic 
nature.  As  for  the  Roman  influence  upon 
this  island — even  if  we  reject  the  theory 
of  Spence  and  of  other  critics  of  that 
school,  that  much  of  the  so-called  Saxon 
institutions  had  in  fact  a  Celto-Roman 
original — still,  if  we  remember  that  the 
Christian  Church  was  planted  in  Eng- 
land by  Roman  hands,  that  for  somewhat 
more  than  three  hundred  years  a  Ro- 
man colony  occupied  England,  and  that 
many  of  our  townn,  existing  at  this  time, 
owe  their  rise  to  Roman  and  Imperial  ci- 
vilization, we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it 
is  idle  to  deny  that  this  race  has  deeply 
aflected  our  destiny.  We  agree,  there- 
fore, with  Dr.  Vaughan,  in  tracing  the 
elements  of  our  national  life  to  the  period 
of  Caesar  and  of  Agricola,  and  we  think 
that,  had  he  not  gone  so  far  back,  his 
work  would  have  wanted  logical  ui.ity. 

Who,  then,  and  what  were  the  Celtic 
tribes  who  wandered  over  our  English 
plains  at  the  time  when  Caesar  first  saw 
our  cliffs,  and  Agricola  led  his  legions  to 
conquest  ?  Lord  Macaulay,  adopting  the 
tone  of  the  Commentaries^  says:  "When 
first  they  were  known  to  the  Tyrian  ma- 
riners, they  were  little  superior  to  the 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands."  There 
is  reason  to  question  the  fidelity  of  this 
account,  since,  long  before  the  invasion 
of  CsBsai*,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  are 
described  as  half-civilized,  and,  as  Dr. 
Vaughan  observes  justly,  even  if  it  be 
true  of  the  Britons  of  Caesar,  it  can  not 
apply  to  the  Britons  of  Tacitus.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  various  races  who 
inhabited  this  island,  toward  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  were,  at  least  all  alonor 
the  southern  counties,  very  far  I'emoved 
from  primitive  barbarism,  and  were  not 
ignorant  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
This,  of  course,  was  owing  to  the  prox- 
imity of  Gaul,  w^hich,  subdued  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  reduced  to  the  shape 
of  a  Roman  province,  opened  channels 
for  trade  to  her  British  neighbors,  and 
taught  them  perhaps  a  perilous  culture. 
Dr.  Vaughan's  description  of  these  British 
tribes,  as  they  appeared  to  the  Romans 
of  the  age  of  Vespasian,  is  very  full, 
graphic,  and  interesting.  Though  pre- 
senting marked  differences  between  them- 
selves— the  Silurian  race  showing  traces 
of  the  south,  while  the  others  were  more 
of  the  type  of  the  Gael  —  and  not  com- 
bined in  an  uniform  government,  they  were 
bound  together  by  the  strong  ties  of  the 
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common  faith  and  laws  of  the  Druids, 
which,  in  the  ascendency  they  gave  to  a 
priesthood,  are  so  significant  of  the  Cel- 
tic character.  They  were  also  exceedingly 
brave  and  warlike,  but,  like  their  descend- 
ants in  after-ages,  were  broken  into  sepa 
rate  communities,  which,  under  the  rule 
of  ambitious  chiefs,  were  constantly  in  a 
state  of  discord  with  each  other,  and 
opened  a  way  to  a  steady  invader.  "  Dum 
sniguli  pugnant,  universi  vincuntur"  is  the 
Roman  commentary  on  these  British  septs, 
so  like  the  clans  of  O'Niell  and  Llewellyn ; 
and  Dr.  Yaughan  has  clearly  marked  tliis 
special  feature  of  Celtic  nationality. 

After  several  fierce  yet  ineffectual  strug- 
gles, the  Celtic  Britons  succumbed  to 
Rome,  and  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian,  was  at  length  subdued  by  Julius 
Agricola.  Dr.  Vaughan  describes  with 
much  spirit  the  heroic  deeds  of  Boadicea 
and  Caractacus,  the  steady  progress  of 
their  civilized  invader,  and  that  very  cha- 
racteristic incident,  the  massacre  of  the 
Druids  in  their  groves  of  Mona.  From 
this  time,  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
the  whole  island,  from  Cornwall  to  Caith- 
ness, was  more  or  less  under  Roman  rule, 
though  the  Roman  influence  was  hardly 
felt  beyond  the  line  of  the  6ram|)ian  hills. 
Some  wiiters  have  thought  that  this  long 
occupation  had  very  little  effect  upon  the 
country,  and  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
foreign  admixture  survived  the  close  of 
the  fifth  centuiy.  Though  it  is  true  that 
Britain  was  never  Romanized  in  the  same 
de^rree  as  the  Gallic  provinces,  that  the 
Celtic  tongue  seems  never  to  have  died 
out,  that  we  do  not  read  of  British  impe- 
rators,  or  of  Britons  found  in  the  Imperial 
Senate,  and  that  '^  no  Latian  porticos  or 
aqueducts^'  remain  in  stately  ruins  among 
us,  Dr.  Vaughan,  we  think,  has  shown 
conclusively  that,  not  to  speak  of  perma- 
nent results,  the  effects  of  the  Roman 
conquest  in  Britain  were  broader  and 
deeper  than  has  generally  been  admitted. 
He  rejects,  indeed,  the  theory  of  Spence, 
that  our  polity  and  laws  in  the  Saxon  pe- 
riod may  be  really  jbraced  to  the  Celto- 
Romans,  insisting,  with  Coke  and  the  ju- 
rists of  that  school,  that  our  laws  spring 
from  a  ;iative  original.  But  he  has  point- 
ed out  that,  eastward  of  a  line  from  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  through  Derbyshire  to 
the  south,  the  Roman  influence  was  para- 
mount in  Britain,  while  westward  the 
Celtic  clement  prevailed ;  .nnd  he  has  given 
us  a  number  of  clear  proofs  of  the  marked 


character  of  the  Roman  ascendency.  The 
island  was  portioned  out  into  provinces, 
was  governed  by  Legates  jind  Procura- 
tors, and  was  occupied  by  a  series  of  gar- 
risons, which,  under  old  republican  appel- 
lations, were  so  many  centei*s  of  a  Roman 
population.  The  Celtic  princes  were  gra- 
dually Romanized,  accepting,  as  Tacitus 
tersely  remarks, ''  humanity"  in  exchange 
lor  "  freedom ;"  the  dress,  the  architec- 
ture, and  the  language  of  Rome  became 
fashionable  with  the  Celtic  nobility,  and 
the  British  youth,  enrolled  in  the  legions, 
^'  saw  their  national  life  in  the  camp  and 
the  eagles."  At  the  same  time  the  agri- 
culture was  Roman,  and  rose  to  a  very 
high  pitch  of  excellence ;  Roman  roads 
and  stations  pervaded  the  island,  and  the 
commerce  of  Britain  with  Gaul  and  Italy 
spread  Roman  influences  throughout  the 


country.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  Cel- 
tic Britain  was  more  deeply  penetrated 
by  Roman  elements  than  India  has  been 
by  those  of  England. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  tran- 
sient effects  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
this  countty,  its  permanent  results  have 
been  considerable.  We  shall  not  discuss 
the  interesting  problem  whether  Roman 
law,  transmitted  from  the  Empire,  is  the 
real  basis  of  the  English  common  law,  and 
of  most  of  those  Saxon  institutions  which 
we  fondly  ascribe  to  Teutonic  freedom. 
Dr.  Vaughan  we  think  has  pronounced 
too  hastily  against  a  conclusion  now 
strongly  supported ;  and,  could  we  see  in 
the  courts  and  assemblies  which  existed 
before  the  NoiTuan  conquest,  an  image  of 
the  Imperial  institutions,  surviving  in 
form,  yet  changed  in  spirit,  we  slionld 
find  a  strong  additional  link  to  connect 
the  chain  of  English  history.  It  appears, 
however,  certain  from  this  work,  and  in- 
deed more  clearly  than  any  where  else, 
that  we  owe  the  rise  of  Christianity  in 
Britain,  not  to  any  particular  missionary 
or  apostle,  but  to  the  Roman  legionaries 
and  colonists  who  brought  with  them  the 
sacred  influence.  Thus  we  trace  our  reli- 
gion through  distant  ages  to  the  presence 
of  the  soldiery  of  Trajan  and  the  Auto- 
nines  in  their  different  settlements  on  this 
island  ;  and  Dr.  Vaughan  has  fully  proved 
that  long  before  the  ascendency  of  the 
Papacy,  Christianity  had  taken  deep  root 
in  Britain,  and  never  lost  it  at  any  time 
afterward.  Three  bishops  from  Britain 
were  present  at  Aries,  when  Constantine 
called  its  council  together;  there  were 
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British  eccle:?iastics  at  the  Council  of  Nice ; 
and  tlie  system  of  monasticism  was  estab- 
lislied  among  us  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  In  the  fifth  century,  the 
Pelagian  doctrines  had  infected  many  of 
the  Christians  in  Britain — a  fad  signifi- 
cant of  the  deep  influence  which  the 
Christian  ethics  must  already  have  had, 
since  every  error  in  the  Pelagian  tenets 
may  be  traced  to  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  power  of  man  to  attain  per- 
fection. It  is  not  possible  at  present  to 
estimate  the  mighty  effects  which  this 
change  of  religion  must  have  had  on  the 
Ceito-Roman  province.  What  is  more 
important  to  our  present  purpose  is  to 
bear  in  mind,  as  these  volumes  have 
shown,  that  Christianity  never  died  out 
in  Britain ;  that  it  survived  the  Roman 
settlement  in  this  island ;  and  that  its  light 
was  never  extinguished  through  the  dark 
chaos  of  the  Saxon  invasion.  Long  after 
the  advent  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and 
before  the  celebrated  mission  of  Augus- 
tine, we  And  the  Church  established  in 
Britain,  and  numbering  congregations  of 
the  faithful  amidst  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Wales,  or  beside  the  stormy  cliflEs  of  the 
Hebrides.  This  is  one  of  the  points  in  the 
publication  before  us,  to  which  we  would 
specially  call  attention  ;  and  it  has  been 
worked  out  with  much  skill  and  learning. 
But  if  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  reli- 
gion were  sown  in  England  by  the  Roman 
occupation,  that  event  brought  elements 
of  evil  with  it.  It  sapped  the  strength  of 
the  British  races  by  drafting  their  youth 
into  foreign  armies,  and  it  cast  the  palsy- 
ing spell  of  Imperialism  on  the  brave 
descendants  of  Cassivclan  and  Boadicea. 
The  defense  of  Britain  against  the  Picts 
and  the  Scots  was  transferred  to  the  Ti 
gris  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  Roman  rule  was  to 
break  down  the  nationality  of  Britain.  It 
is  to  these  causes,  and  not  to  the  effects 
of  Christianity  and  a  more  polished  life, 
that  Dr.  Vaughan  properly  ascribes  the 
decline  of  power  in  the  British  Celts  and 
their  inability  to  withstand  invasion.  Here 
is  his  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  before  its  collapse  in 
the  fifth  century : — 

'*  The  condition  of  affairs  in  Roman  Britain 
was  lair  and  imposing  on  its  sur&ce,  but  hollow 
beneath.  Corruption  in  Rome  never  tailed  to 
become  the  parent  of  corruption  in  its  dependen- 
cies. The  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor  obtained 
in  some  degree  among  the  Britons  even  in  their 


vanquished  state.  The  arts  of  peace  came  into 
the  place  of  the  calamities  of  war.  But  eren 
that  change  may  not  be  a  change  for  the  better. 
What  is  .gained  in  quiet  and  comfort  may  be 
gained  at  a  serious  loss  to  virtue  and  manhood. 
By  this  process,  the  fidelity,  the  courage,  and 
the  national  spirit  which  had  characterized  the 
Britons  in  their  rude  state,  were  all  deeply  im- 
paired. The  men  of  substance  were  flattered, 
baited  with  pleasure,  and  rendered  harmless  by 
such  means ;  and  while  the  industrious  furnish- 
ed the  conqueror  with  a  revetiue,  the  adventu- 
rous were  made  to  replenish  bis  armies  in  dis- 
tant provinces.  Such  was  the  general  policy 
of  Rome.  Britain  was  used  so  long  as  it  could 
be  used,  and  was  abandoned  when  it  could  be 
used  no  longer.  It  had  been  civilized  into  help- 
lessness, and  it  was  then  lefl  to  its  fate." 

Night  sinks  for  a  time  upon  English 
history  as  the  Roman  colony  leaves  our 
shores ;  and  through  the  impenetrable 
gloom  of  the  past  we  can  only  hear  the 
sound  of  great  changes,  and  catch  the 
outlines  of  mythical  phantoms.  When 
light  reappears,  we  find  a  new  race  sup- 
planting the  ancient  children  of  the  soil  in 
the  more  Romanized  districts  of  England, 
driving  out  the  Britons  along  a  line  from 
the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe,  and  forming  itself  into  different  com- 
munities, three  of  which  at  the  edges  of 
the  Celtic  pale  obtain  from  the  first  \ 
marked  preeminence.  The  Saxon  inva- 
ders, though  sternly  resisted,  and,  even 
within  their  own  settlements,  more  mixed 
with  the  British  than  has  been  imagined, 
became  the  dominant  race  in  England; 
they  lay  the  basis  of  the  national  language ; 
set  ont  the  lines  of  a  national  polity,  the 
traces  of  which  are  still  among  us ;  and 
give  that  peculiar  stamp  to  our  character 
which  has  marked  thirty  generations  of 
Englishmen.  Converted  gradually  to  the 
faith  of  the  Briton,  they  introduce  the 
Teutonic  spirit — so  different  from  that  of 
the  Celt  in  religion — ^into  all  parts  of  their 
Church  system,  and  though  of  course  not 
free  from  the  superstitions  which  deface 
an  age  of  comparative  barbarism,  they 
vindicate,  even  m  that  early  Church,  the 
ascendency  of  law  over  that  of  the  priest- 
hood. From  various  causes  the  three 
chief  States,  which  formed  the  heads  of 
the  Saxon  Commonwealth,  are  united  un- 
der a  single  prince ;  and  the  House  of 
Cerdic,  in  the  person  of  Athelstan,  be- 
comes at  length  sovereign  in  England. 
Long  before  this  time,  the  Saxon  settle- 
ments, and,  indeed,  almost  all  the  seaboard 
of  England  had  been  invaded  by  new  as- 
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sailants,  as  fierce  and  heathen  as  the  an- 
cient Saxons ;  and  the  Danish  armies,  as 
they  were  ominously  called,  had  planted 
themselves  in  oar  northern  counties,  and 
had  mingled  largely  with  their  former 
population.  In  tlie  eleventh  century  these 
formidable  colonists  had  themselves  con- 
formed to  the  Christian  faith,  and,  blend- 
ed with  the  kindred  Saxon  races,  had  en- 
grafted upon  the  Saxon  stem  a  new  stock 
of  exuberant  vigor.  A  Danish  dynasty 
now  appears  for  a  time,  but  it  seems,  in 
its  general  influence*,  to  have  differed  but 
little  from  the  Saxon  monarchy ;  and  the 
scepter  of  Canute  again  passes  to  the  hands 
of  the  genuine  Saxon  kings  without  a  vio- 
lent social  revolution.  During  all  this 
time  the  Saxon  clement  remains  still  pre- 
dominant in  England  ;  the  Celtic  yields  to 
it  in  the  Saxon  region,  and  barely  with- 
stands it  in  its  own  retreats  ;  the  Danish 
influences  it,  yet  melts  into  it ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  after  long 
ages  of  violence  and  change,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  polity  and  laws,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  and  nature,  had  become 
the  ascendant  power  in  the  nation. 

Dr.  Vaughan  lias  treated  this  long  pe- 
riod, from  412  to  1066,  with  great  ability 
and  research  ;  and  has  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  he 
lias  dwelt  a  little  too  much  on  the  wars 
of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  races,  though, 
in  keeping  with  his  original  plan,  he  has 
shown  how  these  wars  had  a  lasting  effect 
in  forming  the  Saxon  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land, and  fixing  the  distribution  of  the 
people.  We  were  much  pleased,  to  speak 
generally,  at  the  continuity  of  his  narra- 
tive in  tliis  period — how  he  traces  the 
changes  this  island  underwent,  not  to  sud- 
den events  or  single  persons,  the  usual  ex- 
pedients of  hasty  ignorance — but  to  the 
gradual  operation  of  causes  succeeding 
each  other  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  The 
points  which  perhaps  he  brings  out  most 
clearly,  and  places  most  originally  before 
us,  are  the  strong  hold  which  the  Celtic 
Britons  retained  for  ages  on  the  English 
soil ;  the  peculiar  effects  on  the  Saxon  set 
tlement  that  followed  from  the  position 
of  the  three  leading  states,  the  chamcter 
of  the  Saxon  Church  and  of  the  Christian- 
ity which  sprang  from  it^  and  the  real 
genius,  nature,  and  spirit  of  the  Saxon 
laws,  institutions,  and  manners. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  cardinal 
points,  he  has  clearly  proved  that  the 
Britons  remained  *a  distinct  people  beyond 


the  age  of  Alfred  and  Athelstan;  that 
they  occupied  the  tract  from  Cornwall  to 
Cumberland,  until  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century ;  and  that,  even  within  the  Saxon 
counties,  they  formed  a  considerable  ele- 
ment in  the  people.  As  regards  the  sec- 
ond he  has  justly  observed  that  the  place 
of  Wessex,  Northumbria,  and  Mercia,  as 
the  frontier  states  of  the  Saxon  region, 
contributed  to  the  long  duration  of  the 
Heptarchy,  since  the  marked  ascendency 
and  power  of  these  states  protected  the 
lesser  commonwealths  in  their  rear  from 
any  necessity  of  a  common  union  agiuust 
British  or  Scottish  invasion.  As  regards 
the  third,  he  shows  convincingly  that  the 
rapid  conversion  of  the  Saxon  conquerors 
was  due,  not  less  to  Augustine^s  nussion, 
more  than  to  the  remnant  of  the  British 
Christians,  and  also  perhaps  to  the  natu- 
ral aptitude  of  invaders,  separated  from 
their  old  associations,  to  adopt  a  purer 
and  more  spiritual  religion.  The  great 
Saxon  prelates  and  ecclesiastics  Dr.  Vaugh- 
an treats  with  less  courtesy  than  we  con- 
sider them  justly  entitled  to,  and  he  is 
very  hard  on  the  grave  corruptions  which 
seem  to  have  penetrated  the  Church  at 
this  time  ;  but  he  has  traced  fairly,  fully, 
and  generously  the  enormous  advantage 
the  Church  proved  in  welding  together 
the  races  on  one  soil,  in  forming  a  media- 
ting influence  between  them,  and  in  tam- 
ing their  fierce  and  uncivilized  nature. 
And  as  for  the  social  and  political  life 
which  seems  to  have  animated  the  Saxon 
monarchy,  Dr.  Vaughan's  account  of  it  is, 
we  think,  more  interesting  than  that  of 
any  other  writer.  He  has  firmly  grasped, 
and  minutely  set  forth,  the  main  pnnci- 
pleS'of  the  Saxon  polity,  so  unlike  those 
of  anarchic  feudalism — that  law  is  the 
paramount  influence  in  the  state  —  that 
every  subject  has  his  legal  status — and 
that  civil  society  is  bound  together  in  the 
bonds  of  mutual  support  and  responsibili- 
ty ;  and  he  has  well  illustrated  the  work- 
ing of  these  principles  in  the  various  in- 
stitutions of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  We 
can  also  commend  his  succinct  review  of 
the  actual  history  of  these  institutions — 
the  monarchy,  the  church,  the  witanage- 
mot,  and  the  law  courts ;  and  his  chapter 
on  tile  earlv  Saxon  civilization  is  fuU  of 
very  interesting  matter. 

The  following  passage  will  give  some 
idea  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  view  of  the  SnxoQ 
monarchy  about  the  middle  of  the  elev- 
enth  century : 
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"  The  *  oath  and  pledge'  which  had  hound  the 
SftXODS  as  freehooters,  now  hinds  them  as  men 
engaged  in  a  better  occupation ;  and  disposed  to 
exchange  government  by  the  sword  for  govem- 
ment  by  law.  Tithings,  and  hundreds,  and 
sbire  courts,  weave  them  all  into  a  great  social 
network,  which  covers  the  land.  Every  man 
enters  into  a  security  for  the  good  conduct  of 
the  men  nearest  about  him,  and  acts  continual- 
ly, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  an  officer  of 
the  police,  and  as  an  officer  whose  motives  to 
vigilance  supersede  the  necessity  of  pay.  Such 
as  were  not  responsible  to  the  court  of  the  hun- 
dred, were  responsible  to  the  hall  court  of  their 
lord.  All  localities  have  their  local  govern- 
ments, and  each  locality  has  its  refuge  from  in- 
justice from  within  itself,  io  its  right  of  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  justice  beyond  and  above  itself. 
For  the  tithings,- the  hundreds,  the  hall-mote, 
the  shires,  the  king's  court,  the  king  himself — 
none  of  these  are  absolute.  The  last  resort  lies 
with  thdwisdom  of  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion, conjoined  with  the  king.  By  the  weak  and 
necessitous  such  ultimate  appeals  would  rarely 
be  made.  But  the  right  was  open  to  such  caus- 
es and  persons  as  might  reasouably  claim  a  hear- 
ing in  that  high  quarter.  Such  is  the  polity 
which,  in  new  circumstances,  grew  out  of  those 
simple  principles  of  government  which  had  been 
common  to  the  Germanic  race  from  the  earliest 
time,  and  which  were  to  be  further  developed 
through  the  storm  and  labor  of  centuries  in 
English  history." 

The  main  defect  in  the  Saxon  mon- 
archy was,  perhaps,  the  want  of  a  strong 
execative,  and  of  a  compact  and  cen- 
tralized government.  It  perished  under 
the  sword  of  the  Norman ;  and  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings,  England  groaned  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  foreign  conquest.  In 
the  lower  strata  of  society,  indeed,  the 
Saxon  laws  and  institutions  survived,  and 
were  destined  to  reappear  anew  in  forms 
only  partially  altered;  but  a  violent 
change  passed  over  the  upper;  and  in 
many  respects  the  polity  of  England  went 
through  a  complete  and  terrible  revolu- 
tion. A  French  dynasty,  resting  on  the 
shields  of  a  hundred  thousand  French  no- 
bles and  knights,  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Canute  and  Hai*old ;  and  if  we  may  credit 
cotemporary  accounts,  was  enabled  to 
govern  with  extreme  despotism.  The 
lands  and  estates  of  thane  and  franklin 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  seig- 
neur, who  dotted  them  over  with  numer- 
ous castles ;  and  the  harsh  bonds  of  an 
iron  feadalism  formed  a  check  upon  the 
native  population,  and  a  means  of  mutual 
^  support  among  the  conquerors.  The 
Kormau  Aula  Regis  and  council  came 


into  the  place  of  the  witanagemote ;  and 
the  Church,  powerfully  supported  from 
Rome,  became  filled  with  alien  prelates, 
and,  very  differently  from  Saxon  times, 
was  made  a  separate  estate  of  the  realm, 
and  was  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of 
splendor.  The  vanquished  race  struggled 
fiercely  for  a  time,  but  at  length  sank 
down  in  unquiet  subjection.  They  be- 
came the  tenants  and  dependents  of  the 
Norman  ;  but,  although  considered  as  an 
inferior  caste,  they  retained  many  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  especially  in  their  local 
tribunals,  and  in  their  tenures  by  free  so- 
cage. By  degrees  the  two  races  became 
amalgamated ;  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  harsh  features  of 
conquest  rapidly  disappear,  and  a  new 
England,  composed  of  a  people  of  diverse 
origin  melted  into  each  other,  begins  to 
take  its  place  among  the  nations.  And 
it  must  be  remembered,  that*  though  the 
conquest  had  its  dark  side  iit  its  military 
tyranny,  it  tended  to  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate the  monarchy;  it  gave  rise  to 
many  valuable  institutions;  and,  by  in- 
creasing the  intercourse  of  England  with 
continental  and  foreign  nations,  it  im- 
proved and  fostered  our  early  commerce. 
Dr.  Vaughan  describes  this  great  Re- 
volution with  much  minuteness,  and  in  ac- 
curate colors,  and  he  marks  its  phenomena 
very  distinctly.  He  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  the  notion  respecting  the  ea^y 
civilization  of  the  Normans  is  not  sus- 
tained by  any  real  evidence;  and  that 
the  followers  of  William  the  Bastard 
were  little  better  than  military  freeboot- 
ers. His  description  of  the  battle  of 
Hastings  is  very  graphic  and  even  elo- 
quent ;  and  he  has  pointed  out  more 
closely  than  any  one  the  reasons  why  this 
disastrous  event  brought  in  its  train  the 
subjugation  of  England.  We  commend, 
especially,  his  learned  account  of  the  strug- 
gles made  by  the  Saxon  nation,  which 
is  fuller  than  that  of  any  other  historian ; 
and  his  notice  of  the  gradual  growtli 
of  the  tyranny  which  overshadowed 
the  Saxon  polity,  is  full  of  laborious  re- 
search and  information.  The  relations  of 
the  two  races  to  each  other  from  the 
death  of  William  to  Magna  Charta,  he 
has  traced  out  in  the  Norman  institu 
tions ;  and  he  has  accurately  noted  the 
peculiar  characteristioa  of  English  feudal- 
ism after  the  Conquest — the  great  powei 
it  gave  to  the  sovereign — ^tne  check  it 
placed  on  the  Norman  seigneurie — and 
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the  military  protection  it  seenred  to  the 
conntry.  He  has  justly  remarked  that 
the  germs  of  a  change,  and  of  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  Saxon  element,  remained 
m  the  local  tribunals  of  the  country  ;  and 
he  has  traced  out  with  considerable  skill, 
though  not  we  think  with  complete  accu- 
racy, the  rise  of  the  Anglo-Norman  juris- 
prudence— conspicuous  for  its  centralized 
aspect,  and  for  its  especially  regal  charac- 
ter— ^and  of  the  growth  of  trial  by  jury. 
He  has  carefully  pointed  out  the  ascend- 
ency acquired  by  the  Church  in  the  Nor- 
man period,  an  ascendency  of  which  the 
culmmating  point  was  reached  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II. ;  and  although  he  is  some- 
what severe  on  the  prelates  who  labored 
to  secure  this  spiritual  domination,  he  is 
not  blind  to  its  beneficial  influences. 
And  he  has  given  us  a  very  interesting 
chapter  upon  the  social  effects  of  the 
Conquest  in  expanding  the  range  of  Eng- 
lish ideas,  in  freeing  them  from  an  insular 
character,  and  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  our  maritime  greatness. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Vaughan's  sketch 
of  the  state  of  England  before  Magna 
Charta;  and  it  marks  his  candid  and 
penetrating  spirit : 

*'  By  the  Conquest  our  island  almost  ceased 
to  be  insular.  England  became  a  consolidated 
power,  participating  in  all  the  questions  and  in- 
terests affecting  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the 
great  controversy,  for  example,  between  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  the  civil  power,  England  has  its 
full  share.  All  the  subtle  pleas  on  which  such 
controversies  were  founded  became  familiar  to 
men's  thoughts  in  this  country.  Ecclesiastical 
disputes,  military  afl&irs  in  Normandy,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Crusades,  the  fame  of  our 
Richard  I.  in  those  enterprises,  the  new  laws, 
and  the  new  features  in  the  administration  of 
law— all  may  be  said  to  hove  been  both  the  ef- 
fects and  causes  of  a  new  wakefulness,  disposing 
men  to  observe,  to  reflect,  and  iudge,  in  regard 
to  what  was  passing  about  them.  The  five 
hundred  monasteries  had  their  schools,  but  the 
five  hundred  towns  and  cities  were  all  schools ; 
and  in  these  last,  the  lessons  taught,  though 
little  marked  or  perceived,  were  ceaseless,  man- 
ifold, and  potent  By  degrees,  Norman  and 
Saxon  became  more  equal  Marriages  between 
the  two  races  became  every  day  events.  In  the 
face  of  the  law  and  of  the  magistrate,  the  two 
races  may  be  said  by  this  time  to  be  two  races 
no  longer.  If  the  ^azon  burgess  and  the  Nor- 
man alderman  still  looked  at  times  with  jealousy 
upon  each  other,  the  fight  between  them  be- 
came comparatively  fair  and  harmless,  as  it  be- 
came less  a  battle  of  the  strong  against  the 
weak.  When  the  corpse  of  King  John  was 
laid  in  Worcester  cathedral,  the  dark  day  in  the 
history  of  the  English  had  passed.     In  future,  ' 


the  Norman,  whether  prince  or  baron,  mii^t 
demean  himself  honorably  toward  the  English- 
man, or  cease  to  be  powerful.  The  revolution 
of  this  period  to  the  Saxon  had  consisted  in  bis 
being  defeated,  despoiled,  down-trodden,  and  in 
his  recovering  himself  from  that  position  by  his 
own  patient  energy,  so  as  to  r^in  from  the 
new  race  of  kings  all  the  Hberty  he  had  lost ; 
and  guarantees  for  that  liberty  which  are  full 
of  the  seeds  of  a  greater  liberty  to  come.  With 
this  revolution  to  the  Saxon,  there  came  revolu- 
tion to  the  Norman.  The  Norman  is  no  longer 
a  man  of  military  science,  and. nothing  more — 
no  longer  a  mere  patron  of  letters,  with  scarcdy 
a  tincture  of  them  himself.  His  intelligence  in 
enlarged.  His  tastes  are  expanded  and  refined. 
The  country  of  his  adoption  is  becoming  more 
an  object  of  affection  to  him  than  the  country 
from  which  he  has  derived  his  name.  In  short, 
the  Norman  is  about  to  disappear  in  the  Eng- 
lishman. The  Englishman  is  not  about  to  dis- 
appear in  the  Norman.  After  all,  t\\e  oldest 
dwellers  upon  the  soil  have  proved  the  strong- 
est" 

Magna  Charta  broke  down  the  Norman 
tyranny  ;  and  daring  the  next  three  hun- 
dred years,  the  constitution  and  national 
life  which  exists  in  England,  even  at  this 
time,  were  settled  in  their  main  features 
and  elements.  All  that  since  has  follow- 
ed— the  limitations  of  the  prerogative,  the 
establishment  of  a  free  monarchy,  the  suc- 
cessful ascendency  of  parliamenlary  gov- 
ernment, the  Reformation  and  its  manifold 
effects,  the  peculiar  forms  of  our  social  life 
and  correlation  of  orders  in  the  nation, 
our  maritime  eminence  and  commercial 
greatness — ^may  be  traced  up  as  ultimate 
developments  of  the  polity  of  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  There  were  many  im- 
portant changes  in  this  period,  and  a  great 
Revolution  has  since  succeeded  ;  but  it 
may  be  afiirmed  that  the  germs  of  our  Eng- 
land may  be  found  in  the  England  of  the 
later  Plantagenets.  The  first  great  point 
which  deserves  attention  in  studying  this 
part  of  English  history  is  the  form  in  which 
English  society  was  cast,  and  which  it  as- 
sumed in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
distinctions  of  race  between  Norman  and 
Saxon  disappear  completely  in  the  higher 
orders ;  and  an  aristocracy,  nominally  feu- 
dal, but  divested  of  most  of  the  feudal 
privileges,  and  in  no  sense  an  exclusive 
caste,  becomes  the  head  and  champion  of 
the  nation.  The  free  and  socage  tenants, 
who  never  had  lost  their  rights  in  the 
darkest  times,  ascend  rapidly  in  the  socLiI 
scale ;  and,  possessed  of  considerable  po- 
litical power,  of  rising  importance  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  yet  shut  out  from  any 
place  in  the  state,  compose  the  gentry  and 
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yeomanry  of  England,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  English  Commons.  A  mer- 
cantile class  is  the  natural  result  of  this 
happy  fusion  and  gradation  of  society,  and 
of  the  insular  position  of  the  country ;  and 
the  trade  of  England,  though  bound  in 
fetters  which  seem  to  us  exceedingly  ab- 
sard,  expands  by  degrees,  and  secures  to 
the  nation  an  opulent  order  of  busy  tra- 
ders, and  a  race  of  hardy  and  enterpnsing 
seamen.  The  towns  grow  up,  and  afford 
markets,  not  only  for  the  produce  of  the 
country,  but  also  for  the  labor  of  the 
peasant;  and  under  this  influence  and  that 
of  the  Church  the  curse  of  serfdom  fades 
from  the  soil,  and  the  villein  laborer  be- 
comes a  freeman.  There  is,  doubtless,  oc- 
casional social  disorder ;  now  and  then  a 
fierce  and  powerful  monarch  invades  the 
privileges  of  noble  and  people  ;  now  and 
then  the  baronage  indulge  in  excesses  of 
predatory  wars  and  mutual  outrage  ;  and 
outbreal^  of  lawless  force  and  rapine  are 
not  uncommon  in  a  nation  as  yet  rude  and 
ontamed  by  civilization.  But  the  great 
rights  of  society  have  been  won  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  barriers  of  caste, 
and  the  equality  of  laymen  in  the  eye  of 
the  law;  and  on  this  foundation  we  see 
even  now  the  fabric  of  the  future  arising. 
The  next  points  to  consider  are  the  de- 
velopment of  our  polity  and  laws,  and  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  England.  Mag- 
na Charta  secures  the  great  general  rights 
of  personal  security  and  private  property, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  taxation  by 
Parliament.  In  the  next  generation  Par- 
liament appears ;  and  the  important  stat- 
ute, De  ihUagio  non  Concedendo^  gives 
the  Commons  their  oldest  and  hi<2:hest 
privilege.  Soon  the  Houses  vindicate 
their  claims  to  make  laws,  and  to  visit 
state  offenders  with  penalties;  and  the 
boldest  Plantagenet  feels  that  his  power 
is  no  match  for  that  of  the  nation.  To- 
ward tiie  dose  of  the  fonrteenth  century, 
the  monarch,  though  still  possessing  pre- 
rogatives of  very  large  and  undefined  ex- 
tent, is  restrained  by  law  in  his  every  ac- 
tion, and  fenced  round  by  strong  limita- 
tions :  he  has  no  power  to  enact  a  statute ; 
he  can  not  levy  a  tax  at  his  will;  and 
through  his  ministers  he  is  responsible  to 
his  people.  Concurrently  with  this,  the 
common  law  is  molded  into  its  present 
form ;  the  Aula  Regis  becomes  the  Courts 
at  Westminister ;  and  a  jurisprudence,  cu- 
riously combining  the  regal  with  the  pop- 
olar  element — very  far  from  just,  when 


the  Crown  is  concerned,  yet  equal  in  its 
relations  with  the  subject,  and  in  part,  at 
least,  administered  by  the  people  —  be- 
comes the  heritage  of  all  English  laymen. 
With  the  progress  of  our  polity  and  laws, 
and  the  corresponding  advance  of  the  na- 
tion, combined  with  other  special  causes, 
the  power  of  the  Church  declines  gradu 
ally ;  it  remains,  indeed,  a  separate  estate, 
with  a  qualified  right  to  legislate  for  itself, 
with  enormous  influence  in  its  spiritual 
tribunals,  with  absurd  immunities  and 
privileges  in  the  state,  and  with  a  gigantic 
mass  of  property.  But  the  days  of  Becket 
and  Ansel m  have  passed  ;  and  in  the  vari- 
ous statutes  of  Provisors  and  Mortmain, 
in  the  jealousy  felt  at  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  in  the  hatred  expressed 
of  the  regular  clergy,  we  see  the  sj'nip- 
toms  of  a  coming  revolution.  These 
symptoms  culminate  in  the  theories  of 
wycliffe,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
mons of  his  time  ;  the  one,  with  the  pen- 
etrating glance  of  genins,  seeing  through 
the  false  assumptions  of  the  priesthood, 
and  shaping  out  an  ideal  Reformation ; 
the  other,  with  sturdy  insular  feelings,  de- 
testing the  foreign  power  of  the  Papacy, 
and  feeling  their  way  to  a  national  Catho- 
licism. So  rapid  had  been  the  progress 
of  the  nation  that,  toward  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  England  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  a  great  revolution  on  the 
side  of  liberty  in  Church  and  State,  and 
was  fast  emerging  from  her  medieval 
condition. 

A  very  important  century  succeeds,  in 
which,  thougn  signs  of  ominous  import 
cloud  over  the  prospect  for  several  years, 
and  great  changes  take  place  in  our  polity 
as  well  as  in  the  social  life  of  the  nation, 
the  hopes  of  the  future  are  not  disappoint- 
ed, and  England  passes  into  a  phase  im- 
mediately preceding  more  modern  civili- 
zation. The  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the 
working  of  the  laws  of  economic  and 
commercial  change,  break  down  tho 
strength  of  the  feudal  baronage ;  and'  for  a 
season  the  liberties  of  England  appear  ex- 
posed to  a  growing  despotism.  But  the 
increasing  power  and  wealth  of  the  Com- 
mons prove  a  counterbalancing  check  on 
the  monarchy  ;  and  the  government, 
though  more  vigorous  than  of  old,  is  not 
really  dangerous  to  freedom,  and  is  all 
the  better  for  a  greater  centralization. 
The  Crown  and  the  House  of  Commons 
acquire  a  marked  ascendency  in  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  the  one,  armed  with  an  in- 
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definite  prerogative,  and  able  to  do  many 
violent  acts,  so  far  as  regards  individual 
rights ;  the  other,  deprived  of  its  old  sup- 
ports, and  as  yet  unorganized  and  uncon- 
scious of  its  strength,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
not  unworthy  of  its  trust,  aud  Jealous 
of  any  general  encroachments.  Simulta- 
neous With  this  political  crisis  is  a  mighty 
change  in  the  national  life — a  change  in- 
volving the  gravest  issues,  and  launching 
England  on  a  new  era.  The  old  bonds 
of  feudalism  break  down,  with  the  old 
system  of  husbandry  aud  population  ;  the 
old  modes  of  commerce,  trade,  and  manu- 
facture are  felt  to  be  gradually  growing 
obsolete ;  and  new  forces,  ideas,  and  ener- 
gies, transform  the  altering  frame  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  in  vain  that  law  attempts  to 
control,  and  to  fix  in  the  ancient  ways  and 
courses  these  novel  elements  in  English 
society.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  me- 
dieval England  is  to  be  the  England  of 
more  modern  times ;  and  the  whole  nation 
gradually  and  unconsciously  passes  into  a 
different  phase  of  existence.  One  insti- 
tution alone  remains,  unchanged  in  out- 
ward ai>pearance  at  least  fi'om  what  it  had 
been  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  even 
resting  on  a  stronger  foundation.  The 
Church,  which  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11. 
seemed  likely  either  to  fall  altogether,  or  to 
be  cut  off  from  dependence  on  Rome,  had 
regained,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII., 
its  old  ascendency  and  apparent  influence, 
and  was  in  the  closest  relations  with  the 
Papacy.  It  was  still  a  distinct  estate  of 
the  realm,  with  enormous  privileges  and 
exemptions  from  law,  and  since  the  fall 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  it  was  dominant 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  It  had  won  the 
right  of  crushing  out  heresy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reaction  against  Wyckliffe, 
and  it  towered  in  the  highest  places  of  the 
land  in  the  full  pomp  of  opulence  and  dig- 
nity. But  it  was  mined  by  rank  corrup- 
tion within  ;  the  vices,  frauds,  and  exac- 
tions of  the  priesthood  had  made  it  a  mark 
for  popular  hatred ;  aud  in  its  occasional 
immolations  of  some  early  martyrs  to  nas- 
cent Protestantism,  it  was  kindling  the 
fires  of  its  own  destruction. 

In  tracing  out  the  character  of  this  pe- 
riod. Dr.  Yaughan  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
successful,  though,  of  course,  he  has  not 
dealt  equally  fully  with  all  the  parts  of 
his  important  subject.  He  has  w^ell  work- 
ed out  his  cardinal  idea  of  the  progress 
of  England  in  general  prosperity  between 


Magna  Charta  and  Henry  YIH.,  although 
that  progress  was  arrested  for  a  time  in 
the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  follows  out  the  symptoms  of  tliis 
growth  in  the  great  centers  of  English 
life,  political,  social,  and  ecclesiasticiil,  in 
a  very  clear  and  interesting  manner ;  and 
he  carefully  subordinates  the  course  of  his 
narrative  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  main 
purpose.  We  could  wish  that  he  had 
marked  a  little  more  clearly  the  enormous 
change  which  the  ruin  of  feudalism  eflfect- 
ed  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of 
England ;  though  he  has  not  failed  to 
dwell  on  the  fact,  and  he  very  properly 
refers  to  it  afterward  as  one  of  the  com- 
plex problems  of  the  Reformation.  Speak- 
ing generally,  we  think  more  highly  of  his 
sketches  of  the  social  and  ecclesiastical 
condition  of  England,  than  of  the  im- 
provements in  her  laws  and  constitution. 
He  has  given,  we  think,  too  little  promi- 
nence to  the  law  reforms  of  Edward  I., 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  that  sover- 
eign's reign  the  principles  of  our  common 
law  were  laid  down  nearly  as  they  exist ; 
that  our  system  of  tenures  was  settled  on  a 
basis  which  lasted  untouched  till  the  reic^n 
of  Charles  II. ;  that  our  courts  were  placed 
on  their  present  footing  in  litigation  be- 
tween subject  and  subject ;  and  that  sub- 
sequent ciianges  in  their  procedure  are 
merely  expansions  of  powers  then  given 
them.  This  extraordinary  reform  in  our 
laws  is  a  very  curious  problem  in  our  his- 
tory ;  and  we  think  Dr.  Yaughan  has  not 
discussed  it  with  his  wonted  caa*e,  ability, 
and  learning.  In  treating  the  constitu- 
tional progress  of  England  between  the 
thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centaries,  he 
comes  in  rivalry  with  Mr,  Hallam,  who 
has  made  this  his  particular  study  ;  and 
though  he  deals  with  it  carefully  and 
minutely,  he  has  little  space  for  origioality 
in  this  province.  His  summary,  however, 
is  more  interesting  than  Hallam's;  and 
though  not  so  full  of  antiquarian  research, 
is  probably  nearly  as  useful  to  the  student ; 
and  it  notices  very  fully  and  ably  the 
great  reforms  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Perhaps  it  is  somewhat  wanting  in  its 
estimate  of  the  power  which  the  Tudor 
princes  acquired  on  account  of  the  fall  of 
the  old  noblesse ;  though  it  does  not  fail — 
what  Hallam  omits — to  notice,  besides, 
the  steady  advance  which  the  House  of 
Commons  made  at  this  period. 

[to  BS  COaOLVDBD.] 
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Wk  are  the  advocates  of  the  real  in 
poetry,  as  In  art  and  in 'every  thing,  and 
love  our  brown  loaf  better  than  ambrosia, 
and  claret  at  thirty  shillings  more  than 
the  mead  of  the  Mysian  Olympus.  Such 
tastes  are  human  and  ignoble  ;  but  we 
arc  convinced  that  a  greater  amount  of 
incomprehensible  twaddle  has  been  talked 
upon  the  "ideal"  than  upon  any  other 
mundane  matter.  The- ideal !  Except  in 
the  frost-bitten  romance  of  the  nursery,  or 
during  tl\e  revelries  of  the?  dear  Christ- 
mas-tide, where  does  the  "  ideal "  exist  ? 
The  gauzy  wings,  and  the  brief  and  span- 
gled petticoats,  are  yet,  no  doubt,  unpro- 
faned  by  an  irreverent  criticism. 

*' Still  in  immortal  youth  Arcadia  smiles.** 

Jack  still  mounts  his  marvelous  bean- 
stalk ;  and  Cinderella  drops  the  fairy  slip- 
per, as  she  hurries  from  the  enamored 
prince.  But  the  man  who,  in  these  days, 
can  sit  down,  and,  in  cold  blood,  indite  a 
treatise  on  the  "ideal,"  must  be  a  lunatic, 
or  a  lover.  The  reign  of  chivalry  is  over ; 
and  the  "  ideal "  has  no  place  in  a  world 
which  has  been  converted  into  an  exten- 
sive cotton-mill. 

The  kindly  old-fashioned  Seasons,  that 
we  all  remember  so  well.  Summer,  seated 
on  her  tawny  pard,  and  Autumn,  crown- 
ed with  yellow  sheaves,  and  gray-bearded 
Winter,  shivering  in  bis  bear-skin  coat, 
have  been  clean  swept  away,  and  men  of 
fine  genius  expend  more  "  tender "  la- 
bor on  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash 
than  on  the  blue  eyes  of  Lesbia.  Why 
not  ?  Magna  est  Veritas,  Let  us  be  true, 
and  sincere,  and  conscientious,  however 
dreadfully  unpleasant  we  may  make  our- 
selves. 

The  triumph  of  the  realistic  school  has 
been  nearly  as  complete  in  Poetry  as  in 
Art.  An  immeasurable  gulf  divides  the 
a^e  which  could  relish  "the  great  Mr. 
Congreve's"  stilted  and  artificial  tribute 
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to  "Anna's  mighty  mind,"  from  that 
which  recognizes,  in  the  simple  and  honest 
words  that  Alfred  Tennyson  addresses  to 
his  Queen,  a  truer  spirit  of  loyalty.  In 
Poetry,  too,  as  elsewhere,  the  old  myth- 
ologies have  "  undergone  the  earth."  Tlie 
Spirit  that  had  her  haunt  "by  dale,  or 
piny  mountain,  or  forest,  by  slow  stream, 
or  pebbly  brook,"  has  vanished,  and  left 
no  trace  of  her  whereabouts.  Where  are 
Oberon  and  Titania?  There  is  no  moon- 
light now  like  that  in  the^  Midsummer 
NighVs  Dream.  Never  a  witch  rides  to 
the  "  Brocken  "  on  her  broom ;  and  when, 
in  its  mystic  cauldron,  her  black  broth 
simmers  upon  the  stage,  the  gods  laugh. 
Even  the  Hobgoblin  has  lost  faith  in  him- 
self, and  cracks  a  jest  upon  his  own  nose. 
Phillis,  and  Daphne,  and  Lavinia  have  been 
forsaken  by  their  swains ;  and  the  domes- 
tic poet  of  the  period  presents  his  frigid 
affections  to  Mary  Jane  or  Anna-  Mana. 
Our  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  crosses  the  unro- 
mantic,  if  not  unmemorable  river,  which 
supplies  Barclay  and  Perkins'. 

It  was  about  time  indeed  that  the  ro- 
mantic school  should  be  abolished,  when 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  Monk  Lewis  had  come 
to  be  its  apostles.  The  thing  had  entire- 
ly worn  itself  out :  it  was  as  dead  as  the 
Dead  Sea — and  the  sooner  it  was  put  out 
of  the  >vay  the  better.  The  fairy  world 
had  been  unpeopled ;  which  it  was  not  to 
Shakspcare,  though  he  rather  inclines  oc- 
casionally to  quiz  Peas-Blossom  and  Mus- 
tard Seed.  But  Shakspeare  had  as  real  a 
faith  in  that  world  as  in  any  other ;  it  did 
not  strike  him  with  any  sense  of  strange- 
ness. Theseus,  no  doubt,  declares,  "I 
never  may  believe  these  antique  fables 
and  these  fairy  toys ;"  but  the  Master  him- 
self must  be  held  to  reply,  in  the  words 
of  Hippolyta,  that  even  the  tricks  of  the 
imagination  are  never  altogether  without 
warrant ;  and  that,  when  thus  transfigur 
ed,  the  stgry  of  the  night, 

**  More  witnesseth  than  fancy^s  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  ereat  constancy : 
But,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable.^' 
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Yet  even  Sbakspcare  rarely  gives  us  more 
than  a  glint  of  moonlight.  Ariel  and  'Vi- 
tania  are  very  well  in  their  way ;  but  Eng- 
lishmen need  coarser  food  :  moonbeams 
will  not  fill  the  stomachs  of  mortals  ;  and 
so,  with  his  delightful  ease,  he  turns  the 
page,  and  the  strong  colorless  light  falls 
upon  doughty  burghers,  and  patriotic 
kmgs,  and  the  passions  which  consume 
Lear,  and  Othello,  and  Juliet. 

That  the  recoil  has  been  somewhat  ex- 
cessive need  not  be  denied.  Reactions 
always  are ;  and  Mr.  Buckle  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fanatical  Joe  Smith  or  an 
ultramontane  priesthood.  Wordsworth 
has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  in  this  re- 
spect. Steeped  in  poetry  as  he  was,  the 
bard  of  Rydal  was  3  et  utterly  destitute 
of  the  faculty  of  selection,  and  he  always 
showed  himself  quite  unable  to  appreciate 
the  natural  suitableness  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
worked.  The  result  was,  that  in  vindicat- 
ing the  real,  he  not  unfrequently  descend- 
ed to  what  was  essentially  mean,  trivial, 
and  prosaic.  Most  of  his  disciples  have 
kept  m  his  track.  The  delicate  revelries 
of  the  imagination,  the  stately  discourse 
of  kings  and  heroes,  Belinda's  charming 
burlesque,  the  polished  couplet  and  the 
ringing  epigram,  have  been  exchanged  for 
the  sorrows  of  an  idiot  or  the  amours  of  the 
Dursery-maid.  The  fair  humanities  of  old 
religion,  nay,  even  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  drawing-room,  are  scrupulous- 
ly avoided,  and  the  poet  seeks  the  angel 
of  the  house  in  the  scullery  or  behind  the 
bar.  This  wretched  mistake  discredits 
the  reformation.  Homeliness  is  not  neces- 
sarily poetic.  It  is  pure  caprice  and  wan* 
tonness  to  single  out  the  ignoble  incident 
in  an  ignoble  career.  The  man  who  does 
so  willfully  cripples  his  art.  The  most  ex- 
quisite genius  is  needed  to  conceal  the  es- 
sential meanness  and  ]>overty  of  many  of 
the  situations  which  Wordsworth  selects  ; 
and,  with  all  his  enthusiasm,  he  fiiils  to  in- 
vest them  with  interest.  Whereas  a  great 
theater  —  the  Th»*rmopyl8B  Pass,  the  Sa- 
cred Lagoon,  the  Plain  of  Marathon  or  of 
Troy — warms  the  imagination.  It  rouses 
the  fire  in  the  reader,  and  he  comes  pre- 
pared to  own  and  to  obey  the  spell. 

The  true  domain  of  poetry  may  be  said, 
in  this  aspect,  to  lie  somewhere  between 
the  photogi-aph  and  the  fairy-lJind.  Nei- 
ther fairy  nor  photograph  is  touched  by 
the  authentic  paj«sion  of  the  imagination  ; 
and,  deprived   of  its  heat,  poetry  dies. 


The  nobler  incidents  of  history  (using  the 
word  in  its  widest  sense)  are  thus  the  ma- 
terials which  the  poet  must  use,  and,  for 
our  part,  we  are  disposed  to  hold  that 
these  incidents  should  be  chosen  from  the 
past  rather  than  from  the  present. 

Not  that  we  by  any  means  acquiesce  in 
the  opinion  that  the  present  time  is  nece:*- 
sarily  prosaic.  Every  age  has  }is  own 
romance ;  and  scraps  of  that  romance  are 
fsome times  visible  to,  and  sung  by,  the  co- 
temporary  poets.  7%6  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  is  already  classic  as  one  of 
Homer's  battles.  No  tragedy  in  past  his- 
tory causes  a  thrill  such  as  stirred  ^Europe, 
the  other  day,  when  its  greatest  statesman 
died,  Cavour's  whole  life,  indeed,  is  a 
poem — none  the  less  fascinating  because 
the  purity  of  his  patriotism  did  not  shrink 
from  base  allies  and  obscure  intrigue.  lie 
may,  like  Rqbert  Bruce,  have  deeply  sin- 
ned ;  but  he  was  true  to  freedom,  and  he 
died  for  his  nation.  It  is  impossible  to 
touch  pitch  with  impunity  ;  but  it  can  not 
be  said  to  defile  the  man  who  devotes  his 
life  with  incoiTuptible  fidelity  to  a  grent 
cause,  as  it  defiles  the  man  whose  aims  are 
sordid  and  whose  ambition  is  mean.  The 
character  of  Cavour  may  continue  to  jxjr- 

Elex  the  iudgment  of  the  formal  moralist ; 
ut,  as  with  the  outlawed  king,  the  higher 
and  more  religious  instinct  strikes  home, 
detects  the  royal  manhood  behind,  and 
pronounces  at  unfaltering  absolution  : 

'*  De  Bruce,  tjy  Racrilegious  blow 
Hath  at  God^s  altar  slain  thy  foe; 
Overmastered  yet  by  high  behest, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  sluUt  be  blessed  !*^ 

And  even  the  real  life  immediately  about 
us  still  keeps  its  pathos.  Love,  anger, 
jealousy,  despair,  are  potent  linder  Victo- 
ria, as  under  Agamemnon  or  Lear.  Thei'e 
is  not  a  household  in  the  land  where  the 
Oreat  Sorrow  is  not  felt — which  the  De- 
stroyer does  not  enter — from  which  the 
Cry  of  the  Human  does  not  ascend  to 
heaven. 

^  O  God  I  to  clasp  these  fingers  close. 
And  yet  to  feel  so  lonely ; 
To  see  a  light  on  dearest  browp. 
Which  is  the  daylight  only. 
Be  p  tiful,  0  God  I" 

Mrs.  Brown ing^s  is  a  noble  poem — alas! 
that  she  too  should  even  to-dny  have  drsp:- 
ged  that  sharp  cry,  not  from  one  he.Hrt 
only,  bat  from  many  who  reverenced  and 
loved  the  purity,  and  gentlenoHs,  and  un- 
quenchable energy,  and ^ivid  iutelligence, 
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of  a  most  helpful  woman — ^biit  the  subject 
is  one  not  easily  exhausted.  It  will  last 
our  time — ^as  also,  let  us  trust,  the  Love 
which  deprives  his  dart  of  its  sting,  and 
reaps  victory  through  her  tears.  Such 
materials  can  the  present  time  furnish  to 
the  Tragic  Muse;  and  for  Comedy — Have 
we  not  Vincent  Scully  and  a  whole  island 
of  Irishmen  ? 

At  the  t^ametime,  as  we  have  intimated, 
we  incline  to  prefer  the  claim  of  History. 
When  a  poem  possesses  a  historical  basis, 
the  risk  of  caricature  is  diminished.  The 
poet  who  spins  his  web  out  of  his  own 
brain  for  any  long  time,  ^^  gangs  aft  agee;" 
whereas  the  poet  who  relies  upon  the 
facts  which  the  unimaginative  annalists  of 
a  people  have  recorded,  is  protected  against 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  imagination,  and 
brought  back  incessantly  to  reality.  And, 
moreover,  an  event,  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
completeness,  may  be  viewed  with  better 
effect  when  removed  a  little  way  from  us. 
The  pressure  of  the  crowd  partly  conceals 
its  proportions-;  but,  in  the  silence  of  the, 
night-season,  what  is  poetic  in  the  story  is 
disengaged  from  its  casnal  environment, 
grows  plainer  and  more  distinctly  arti- 
CO  late. 

We  have  always  held  that  there  was 
the  right  stuff  in  Mr.  Alexander  Smith. 
We  felt  sure  that  one  who  united,  as  he 
did,  the  fire  of  the  poet  with  the  sagacity 
and  moderation  of  the  critic,  would  ulti- 
mately work  clear  of  the  fogs  which  ob- 
scured his  genius.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  we  have  not  been  mistaken.  Mr. 
Smith  has  turned  to  history  ;  and,  guided 
by  the  Venerable  Bede,  has  produced  a 
thoroughly  good  piece  of  work.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  •  He  has 
hitherto  failed  conspicuously  in  his  choice 
of  subjects  ;  but  his  choice  in  this  case  is 
admirable.  The  story  is  rife  with  incident, 
and  keeps  the  reader's  interest  awake 
from  beginning ^to  end.  His  plot,  too, 
has  been  generally  very  defective :  it 
wanted  bone  and  muscle ;  but  he  has  now 
got  a  historical  framework  which  he  is 
forced  to  respect,  and  which  prevents  him 
from  running  into  unnaturalness.  The 
morbid  and  diseased  self  consciousness  of 
the  Life  Ihama  is  got  rid  of:  the  author 
of  JSdwin  of  Deira  is  beyond  dispute  an 
eminently  healthy  and  well-conditioned 
mortal.  The  passion  is  no  longer  inverted 
or  irregular ;  and,  while  it  has  ceased  to 
consume  itself  in  an  explosive  way,  it  con- 
tinues to  fire  the  narrative,  and  prevents 


it  from  languishing  or  growing  tame. 
Nor  does  his  fertile  pictorial  faculty  nni 
to  seed  as  it  used  to  run ;  the  tendency  to 
verbal  conceits  and  remote  prettiness  is 
subdued;  and  w^hen  an  analogy  is  intro- 
duced— for  the  dawn,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  stars,  are  still  visible — it  is  true,  sim- 
ple, and  effective,  and  aids,  instead  of  em- 
barrassing, the  progress  of  the  story.  In 
short,  we  every  where  detect  the  evidence 
of  honest  and  thorough  work,  and  the  re- 
sult is  exactly  what  we  might  look  for. 
Mr.  Smith  has  written'  a  poem,  which  is 
marked  by  the  strength,  sustained  sweet- 
ness, and  compact  texture  of  real  life. 

No  doubt,  the  old  cuckoo  cry  of  pla- 
giarism will  be  again  heard.  It  will  be 
said  that  Edwin  of  Deira  is  a  mere  echo 
of  The  Idylls  of  the  King.  We  do  not 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  Sir.  Smith  had 
planned  and  well-nigh  executed  his  poem 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Laureate's 
master-piece,  (though  we  have  the  best 
reason  to  know  that  such  is  the  case,)  but 
we  say  that  those  who  can  not  see  that, 
however  alike  in  certain  subordidate  res- 
pects the  two  works  may  be,  Mr.  Smith's 
IS  yet  substantially  original,  must  be  quite 
unable  to  discriminate  between  the  nicer 
moods  of  poetic  feeling.  We  have  no 
doubt  that,  were  we  to  descend  into  the 
obscure  arena,  we  could  point  out  half  a 
dozen  passages — not  more — in  which  there 
is  a  marked  verbal  resemblance  between 
Edwin  and  the  IdylU,  ^  But  what  of  that  ? 
Can  such  coincidences — ^lying  upon  the 
suiiace,  and  not  affecting  the  internal 
structure  and  general  bearing  of  the  work 
— detract  from  the  reputation  of  a  poet 
who,  in  the  conception  and  execution  of 
his  subject,  shows  vital  force  and  essential 
originality  ? 

Some  critics,  indeed,  who  desire  to 
deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  Mr.  Smith, 
may  say  that  his  indebtedness  does  not 
end  here.  And  in  one  sense  they  arc 
right.  Mr.  Smith  is  undoubtedly  in- 
debted to  the  Laureate  for  the  fomi  of 
his  verse.  Tlie  Morte  d^ Arthur  is,  if  not 
the  first,  at  least  the  most  pei'fect  speci- 
men, in  our  language,  of  a  peculiar  po- 
etic construction.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
define  precisely  wherein  its  peculiarity 
consists.  We  may  compare  it,  perhaps, 
with  the  paintings  of  some  of  the  early 
artists — Ciraabue  or  Qiotto— or  with  the 
abstract  representations  of  natural  forms 
in  architecture.  It  is  plain,  angular,  un- 
elastic ;  but  in  its  lofty  simpleness  there  is 
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none  of  the  familiarity  of  the  love-song 
or  the  pastoral.  This  simple  stateliness 
is  preserved  with  unbroken  and  marvel- 
ous effect  throughout  the  Morte  d* Arthur, 
It  is  perceptible,  in  a  more  modified 
form,  in  Tke  Idylls  of  the  King^  and  Mr. 
Smith  has  employed  it  in  Edwin  of*  Dei- 
ray  but  with  certain  essential  variations. 
With  simplicity  of  construction,  he  has 
tried  to  inweave  richness  of  imagery  and 
subtlety  of  feeling.  It  may  be  doubted 
how  far  such  a  unioyi  is  practicable.  We 
are  rather  disposed  to  fancy  that  the 
style  to  which  we  allude  is  best  suited  to 
represent  the  marked  and  naked  features 
of  nature,  and  well-defined  and  not  very 
intricate  feelings.  It  is  thus  that  it  is 
used  in  the  Morte  d Arthur — the  scenery 
massively  lined  rather  than  described  : 

"  A  dark  strait  of  barren  land, 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  rooon  was  ful  V 

and  the  feelings  clearly  articulated,  and 
not  confused  by  moral  or  intellectual  di- 
lemmas. Mr.  Smith,  however,  has  almost 
succeeded  in  his  venture  ;  and,  though 
we  experience  a  jolt  occasionally,  it  is 
seldom  sufficient  seriously  to  interrupt 
our  enjoyment.  We  do  not  think  it 
needful  lo  add  a  word  on  his  right  to  use 
this  form.  If  he  is  not  entitled  to  use  it 
because  it  has  been  used  by  another, 
then  Pope  was  not  entitled  to  employ  in 
The  Ihinciad  the*  measure  which  had 
been  employed  by  Dryden  in  MacFleck- 
noe — a  proposition  which  we  bequeath  to 
the  provincial  and  metropolitan  Cockneys 
who  pass  their  time  in  picking  the  dry 
bones  of  the  poets. 

It  is  a  story  fi'bra  the  early  annals  of 
England  that  Mr.  Smith  has  selected. 
He  has  caught  the  hurry  and  movement 
of  a  martial  age.  The  poem  is  rich  with 
color ;  there  is  every  where  a  glow  as  of 
a  king's  crown  or  a  knight's  armor.  The 
princes  and  warriors  are  noble  gentle- 
men. The  chivalrous  demeanor,  the 
stately  kingliness  of  speech,  are  well 
suited  to  the  environment.  But  it  is  the 
scenes  of  stiller  life,  when  the  strife  of 
heroes,  and  the  bay  of  the  hunters'  dogs, 
and  the  clatter  of  the  wine-cup,  and  the 
trnmpet-call  sounding  shrilly  through  the 
crash  of  battle,  are  momentarily  silenced, 
that  we  like  best.  Donegild,  smitten  but 
unsubdued  by  suffering : 

"  More    queenly  —  wearing    sorrow^s    dreary 
crown, 


And  robed  in  bitter  wrongs — that  when  she 

moved 
In  youthful  beauty,  and  the  diadem 
Paled  in  more  golden  hair,*' 

is  a  fine  picture,  firmly  handled  ;  and 
Bertha  is  as  sweet  a  girl  as  ever  entered 
into  a  poet's  dream.  We  are  almost 
afraid  to  own  how  much  we  admire  her. 
There  is  an  exquisite  rhythm  in  the  verse 
whenever  this  maiden  entei*s,  as  if  her 
own  fingers  had  touched  the  strings— a 
delicious  swell  of  music,  as  if  the  very 
Spirit  of  Love  were  breathing  through 
the  words.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  we 
never  meet  in  modern  literature  with  the 
superb  and  thoroughbred  gentlemen,  to 
whom  we  are  introduced  in  Coriolanua 
or  The  Tempest — gentlemen  w^ho  seem  to 
have  spoken  with  lings  and  worn  ermine 
all  their  days — but  Bertha,  at  least,  may 
claim  a  niche  between  Miranda  and  Her- 
mione. 

We  have  spoken  highly  of  Mr.  Smith's 
new  poem ;  and  we  are  anxious  that  our 
readers  should  judge  of  the  fidelity  of  our 
estimate.  They  will  be  better  able  to  do 
so,  if,  before  reading  the  sketch  of  the 
story  and  the  illustrative  extracts  vie 
purpose  to  make,  they  will,  in  the  fir>t 
place,  turn  to  Bede's  JEcclesiastical  Hu' 
iory  of  the  E/tglish  Nation^  (Book  \\ 
cap.  9  to  14  iuclusive,)  where  they  will 
find  the  history  of  "^duin,  King  of  the 
Northumbrians,"  narrated  at  length.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  few  sentences  from  Hinne 
will  serve  to  explain  "  the  situation." 

'*  Adelfrid,  King  of  Bernicia^  having  married 
Acca,  the  daughter  of  ^lla,  Kmg  of  Deiri,  and 
expelled  her  infant  brother  Edwin,  had  united 
all  the  counties  north  of  Humber  into  one  mon- 
archy, and  acquired  a  great  ascendant  in  the 
heptarchy:  he  also  spread  the  terror  of  ibe 
Saxon  arms  to  the  neighboring  people ;  and  t>y 
his  victories  over  the  Scots  and  Picts,  as  well  as 
Welsh,  extended  on  all  sides  the  bounds  of  his 
dominions.  ....  Notwiths^nding  Adelfrid*8 
success  in  war,  he  liyed  in  mquietude  on  ac- 
count of  young  Edwin,  whom  he  bad  unjaMJy 
dispossessed  of  the  crown  of  Deiri.  Tliis 
prince,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  wandered 
from  place  to  place  in  continual  danger  from' 
the  attempts  of  Adelfrid,  and  received  at  last 
protection  in  the  court  of  Redwald,  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  where  his  engaging  and  gallant 
deportment  procured  him  general  esteem  and 
affection,  Redwald,  however,  was  strongly  so- 
licited by  the  King  of  Northumberland  to  kill  or 
deliver  up  his  guest;  rich  presents  were  pro- 
mised him  if  he  would  comply,  and  war  de- 
nounced against  him  in  case  of  refusal  AfUr 
rejecting  several  messages  of  this  kind,  hts  gvQ- 
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erosity  began  to  yield  to  the  motives  of  interest, 
and  be  retained  tbe  bist  ambassador,  till  be 
sbould  come  to  a  resolution  in  a  case  of  such 
importance.  Edwin,  informed  of  bis  friond^s 
perplexity,  was  jet  determined  at  all  bazords 
to  remain  in  East  Anglia,  and  tbougbt  tbat,  if 
the  protection  of  that  court  fiiiled  bim,  it  were 
better  to  die,  tban  prolong;  la  life  so  mucb  ex- 
posed to  tbe  persecutions  of  bis  powerful  rival. 
This  confidence  in  Redwald's  honor  and  friend- 
fibip,  with  bis  other  accomplishments,  engaged 
the  queen  on  his  side ;  and  she  effectually  re- 
presented to  her  husband  the  infamy  of  deliver- 
ing up  to  certain  destruction  their  royal  guest, 
who  bad  fled  to  them  for  protection  against  his 
cruel  and  jealous  enemies.  Redwald,  embracing 
more  generous  resolutions,  thought  it  safest  to 
prevent  Adelfrid  before  that  prince  was  aware 
of  bis  intention,  and  to  attack  him  while  he  was 
yet  unprepared  for  defense.  He  marched  sud- 
denly with  an*army  into  the  kingdom  of  North- 
amberland,  and  fought  a  battle  with  Adelfrid, 
in  which  that  monarch  was  defeated  and  killed, 
after  avenging  himself  by  tbe  death  of  Regner, 
son  of  Redwald :  his  own  sons,  Eanfrid,  Os- 
wald, and  Osway,  yet  infants,  were  carried  into 
Scotland;  and  Edwin  obtained  possession  of 
the  crown  of  Northumberland.  Edwin  was  the 
greatest  prince  of  the  heptarchy  in  that  age, 
and  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  influence 
over  the  other  kingdoms,  and  by  the  strict  exe- 
cution of  justice  in  bis  own  dominions.  He  re- 
claimed his  Subjects  from  the  licentious  life  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and  it  was  a 
common  saying,  that  during  his  reign  a  woman 
or  child  might  openly  carry  every  where  a 
purse  of  gold  without  any  danger  of  violence  or 
robbery." 

The  poem  opens  at  the  close  of  tbe 
great  battle  with  Etbelbert,  which  drives 
Edwin,  a  solitary  fugitive,  from  his  king- 
dom, to  seek  the  hospitality  of  his  father's 
friend,  King  Redwald. 

"  Edwin  ^scaped,  but  'scaped  as  one 
Wet-fetlocked  from  tbe  Morecambe  tide,  tbat 

brings 
Sea-silence  in  an  hour  to  wide-spread  sands 
Loud  with  pack-horses,  and  the  crack  of  whips. 
And  on  the  way  the  steed  of  steeds  beloved 
Burst  noble  heart  and  fell ;  and  with  a  pang 
Keener  than  that  which  oftentime  is  felt 
By  human  death-beds,  Edwin  left  the  corse 
To  draw  the  unseen  raven  from  the  sky ; 
Then  fearful  lest  the  villages  of  men 
Might  babble  of  bis  steps  to  Etbelbert, 
Certain  to  sweep  that  way  with  clouds  of  horse, 
Ue    sought    rude  wastes  and  heathy  wilder- 
nesses 
Through  which  the  stagnant  streams  crept  black 
and  sour." 

He   wanders  on,   passing  through  "  the 
*  History  of  England,  chap.  I  p.  82. 


land  of  reed  and  fen,  with  many  a  wing 
be-clanged,"  till  he  comes  .to  a  glen  near 
Redwaid^s  capital : 

**  To  a  ravine  that  broke  down  from  the  hill 
With   many  a  tumbled  crag:    a  streamlet 

leapt 
From  stony  shelf  to  shelf:   tbe  rocks  were 

touched 
By  purple  fox-gloves,  plumed  by  many  a 

fern ; 
And  all  the  soft  green  bottom  of  the  gorge 
Was  strewn  with  hermit  stones  that  sideways 

leaned, 
Smooth-checked  with  emerald  moss." 

Here  he  meets  one  of  the  pages  from  the 
court,  who  enlarges  to  him  on  the  gossip 
of  the  palace,  on  the  king  and  his  seven 
sons,  "  the  maddest  men  for  hunting," 
and  his  daughter  Bertha,  a  maid  tliat 
comes — 

*'  Like  silence  after  hoof  and  bugle  blare ; 
Who  owns  the  whitest  han<i^  the  sweetest 

cheek 
Air  touches,  sunlight  sees." 

At  length  they  reach  the  town — 

**  Discoursing  thus 
They  entered  on  a  broad  and  public  way 
Whereon  were  travelers  and  lively  stir. 
And  now  a  maid,  and  now  a  knight  went  past 
With  light  upon  his  armor ;  and  at  length. 
The  while  the  pre^s  was  growing  more  and 

more. 
They  came  upon  the  palace,  vast  in  shade 
Against  the  sunset    Noisy  was  the  place 
With   train    and  retinue,  and  the  cumbrous 

pomps 
The  feasters  left  without      The  steeds  were 

staked 
Uon  the  sward,  and  from  the  gates  the  folk, 
Busy  as  bees  at  entrance  of  a  hive. 
Swarmed  in  and  out     Men  lay  upon  the  grass. 
Men  leaned  with  folded  arms  against  the  walls. 
Men  diced   with    eager    hands  and  covetous 

eyes; 
Men  sat  on  grass  with  hauberk,  greavc  and 

helm 
And  great  bright  sword,  and  as  they  sat  they 

sang 
The  prowess  of  their  masters  deep  in  feast — 
How  foremost  in  the  chase  be  speared  the  boar. 
How  through  the  terrible  battle  press  be  rode, 
Death  following  like  a  squire;" 

The  travel-stained  fugitive  is  brought 
into  tlie  great  hall,  where  Redwald  and 
bis  nobles  are  feasting — 

**  A  hundred  bearded  fdces  were  up-raised 
Flaming  with  mead.'* 

The  king  recognizes  him  ;  tbe  wandering 
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face  brings  back  the  old  time,  "  ere  thou 
young  sir,  wert  thought  of,"  and  he 
greets  him  cordially.  Placing  Edwin 
beside  him,  the  feast,  which  is  described 
with  great  zest,  goes  on — 

'*  Sheep,  steer,  and  boar, 
And  stags  that  on  the  mountain  took  the  dawn 
High  o'er  the  rising  splendors  of  the  mists, 
Were  plenteously  there.    All  fowls  that  pierce 
In  wedge  or  caravan  the  lonely  sky, 
At  winter*s  sleety  whistle,  heaped  the  feast; 
With  herons  kept  for  kings,  and  swans  that 

float 
Like  water-lilies  on  the  glassy  mere. 
Nor  these  alone.     All  fish  of  glorious  scale, 
The  fruits  of  English  wood?,  and  honey  pure 
Slow  oozing  from  its  labyrinthine  cells, 
And  spacious  horns  of  m^d — the  blessed  mead 
That  can  unpack  the  laden  heart  of  care — 
That  climbs  a  heated  reveler  to  the  brain, 
And  sits  there  singing  songs.*' 

Next  day,  dressed  in  a  manner  suited  to 
his  rank,  he  is  conducted  to  the  chamber 
where  the  princes  are  preparing  for  the 

chase. 

"  Then  he  led, 
Through  a  long  passage,  toward  a  noise  of  dogs 
That  ever  nearer  grew,  and  entered  straight 
A  mighty  cham^e^  hung  with  horn  and  head ; 
Its  floor  bestrewn  with  arrows,  as  if  War, 
Grown  weary  of  bis  trade,  bad  there  disrobed 
And  thrown  his  quiver  down.    And  in  the  midst 
The  brothers  stood  in  hunting  gear,  and  stroked 
Great  brindled  dogs,  that  leapt  about  their  knees, 
And  talked  of  them  the  while,  and  called  to  mind 
How  this  one  charged  the  lowering  mountain 

bull. 
What  time  he  stood  affronted  in  the  glade 
And  the  spumed  earth  flew  around  him  in 

his  rage ; 
How  the  boards  tusk  made  that  one  yelp  and  limp 
The  day  he  came  upon  him  in  the  brake." 

Then,  while  they  babble  of  hawk,  and 
steed,  and  hound,  the  princess  enters : 

*'  In  at  the  door  a  moment  peeped  a  girl, 
Fair  as  a  rose-tree  growing  thwart  a  gap 
Of  ruin,  scon  against  the  blue  when  one 
Is  dipped  in  dungeon  gloom ;  and  Redwald 

called. 
And  at  the  call  she  through  the  chamber 

came, 
And  laid  a  golden  head  and  blushing  cheek 
Against  his  breast.     He  clasped  his  withered 

hands 
Fondly  upon  her  head,  and  bent  it  back, 
As  one  might    bend   a  downward-looking 

flower 
To  make  its  perfect  beauty  visible, 
Then  kissed  her  mouth  and  cheek." 

Edwin  proceeds  to  describe  to  Redwald 
liow  be  lost  bis  kingdom. 


"And  how,  at  a  most  dismal  set  of  sun. 
He  saw  his  files  lie  on  the  bloody  field, 
like  swathes  of  grass,  and  knew  that  all  was 
lost ;" 

and  urges  the  cautious  and  hesitating  old 
man  to  undertake  his  cause.  Redwald 
will  not  commit  himself,  but  his  eldest 
son  Regner,  touched  by  the  misfortunes 
and  nobleness  of  the  fugitive,  becomes 
his  fast  friend.  A  hawking  expedition 
follows.  A  heron  is  flushed  among  the 
reeds  of  a  gloomy  mere,  and  Edwin  first 
casts  his  hawk : 

**  Then  Regner,  riding  near. 
Watching  his  countenance,  caught  bis  eye,  and 

cried: 
*  When  'gainst  the  heron  Ethelbert  thou  fliest, 
I  follow  in  thy  track,  come  weal,  c6me  woe  !* 
And,  rising  fiercely  in  his  stirrup,  flung 
His  falcon  into  air.     A  glorious  sight 
To  see  them  scale  the  heaven  in  lessening  rings 
Till  they  as  motes  became :  while  here  and  there 
About  the  strand  the  eager  brethren  rode, 
With  shaded  faces  upturned  to  the  blue. 
Now  crying,  ^  This  one  has  it  !^  and  now '  ThatT 
When  suddenly,  from  out  the  dizzv  sky. 
Dropped  screaming  hawks  and  heron  locked 

in  fight, 
Leaving  a  track  of  plumes  upon  the  air. 
Down   came  they  struggling,   wing  and  beak 

and  claw, 
And  splashed  beyond  the  rushes  in  the  mere. 
Amid  the  widening  circles  to  the  waist, 
A  falconer  dashed  and  drew  to  shore  the  birds, 
All  dead  save  Edwin's  falcon,  that,  with  claws 
Struck  through  the  heron's  neck,  yet  pecked 

and  tore, 
Unsated  in  its  fierceness.'' 

On  their  return  to  the  palace,  and  after 
the  feast  is  over,  Bertha  joins  them : 

'^  The  princess  came  and  sang  as  was  her  wont, 
And  as  it  chanced  that  night  a  tale  of  1ove<- 
Of  love  new-born  and  trembling  like  an  Ere 
Within  a  paradise  all  wide  and  strange 
At  the  most  perilous  sweetness  of  benelf 
But  one  short  moment  known.    And  while 

her  voice 
Went  wandering  through  a  maze  of  melody, 
The  hand  lay  where  it  fell,  and  ceased  the 

breath. 
And  finer  grew  the  listening  face.     And  when 
Like  a  leafs  wavering  course  through  autumn 

air. 
The  wildered  melancholy  music  ceased. 
And  silence  frqm  a  rack  of  keen  ddight 
Unstretched   their  spirits  to  thcjr   grosser 

moods 
And  common  occupations,  she  arose 
With  music  lingering  in  her  face,  and  eves 
That  seemed  to  look  through  surfaces  of  things, 
And  would  have  thence  withdrawn  fi'om  out 
I  the  hall 
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But  Regner  caught  her  'twixt  his  mighty 

knees, 
Proud  of  her  innocence  and  gentle  ways, 
Impatient  half  that  she  was  not  a  glede 
Fire-eyed  to  peck  his  fingers/' 

Edwin  is  already  deeply  smitten,  and  he 
has  soon  an  opportunity  to  avow  his  love. 
A  great  stag-hunt  takes  place,  at  which 
the  Princess  is  present.  They  leave  the 
palace  in  the  early  morning,  ride  to  the 
forest  where  the  antlered  monarch  has 
been  seen,  and  the  chase  begins. 

"  And  when  afar 
At  instance  of  a  strong-luDged  forester, 
The  sudden  bugle  on  the  rosy  cliff 
Was  splintered  into  echoes,  U'om  the  marsh 
The  heron  screaming  rose ;  within  his  wood 
The  mountain  bull  stood  listening  to  the  sound, 
Silent  as  lowering  thunder,  when  the  winds 
Are  choked,  and  leaves  hang  dead ;  and  fiH>m 

his  lair 
Rose,  with  dew-dappled  Banks,  tlie  stag,  and 

snuffed 
Their  coming  in  the  wind— a  moment  stood, 
His  speed  in  all  his  limbs — ^but  when  the  pack 
Dragged  with  them  down  the  echoes  of  the 

yale 
And  opened  out,  he  fled,  with  antlers  laid 
Along  his  back  like  ears." 

As  the  impetuous  chase  goes  on,  Edwin 
and  Bertha  are  lefl  alone  together,  and 
the  story  is  told. 

"•Around  a  crag 
That  with  its  gloomy  pines  o'er-hung  the  vale. 
Swept  hunt  and  hunter  out  of  si^ht  and  sound. 
They  were  alone,  and  in  the  sudden  calm, 
When  round  them  came  the  murmur  of  the 

woods 
Upon  a  sweeping  sigh  of  summer  wind — 
O  moment  dying  ere  a  cymbal's  clash ! 
O  memory  enough  to  sweeten  death  ! — 
The  unexpected  solitude  surprised 
His  heart  to  utterance,  and  the  princess  sat 
Blinded  and  crimson  as  the  opening  rose 
That  feels  yet  sees  not  day.    Then  while  the 

wind 
To  his  quick  heart  grew  still,  and  ^ery  leaf 
Was  watchful  ear  and  eye,  he  pressed  his  lips 
Upon  the  direst  hand  in  all  the  world 
Once." 

The  stag  is  killed  by  Regner,  and  the 
hunters  turn  home — 

The  princess  rode  with  dewy  drooping  eyes 
And  hijthtened  color.     Voice  and  clang  of 

hooff 
And  aU  the  clatter  as  they  sounded  on. 
Became  a  noisy  nothing  in  her  car, 
A  world  removed.    The  woman's  heart  that 

woke 
Within  the  girlish  bosom — ^ah !  too  soon  I — 
Filled  her  with  fear  and  strangeness ;  for  the 

path, 
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Familiar  to  her  childhood,  and  to  still 
And  maiden  thoughts,  upon  a  sudden  dipped 
To  an  unknown  sweet  land  of  delicate  light 
Divinely  aired^  but  where  each  rose  and  leaf 
Was  trembling,  as  if  haunted  by  a  dread 
Of  coming  thunder.     Changed  in  one  quick 

hour 
From  bud  to  rose,  from  child  to  woman,  love 
Silenced  her  spirit,  as  the  swelling  brine 
From  out  the  far  Atlantic  makes  a  hush 
Within  the  channels  of  the  careless  stream. 
That  erst  ran   chattering  with  the  pebble 

atones.* 

But,  ere  he  reaches  the  palace,  Edwin's 
friend,  the  page,  meets  him,  and  warns 
him  not  to  enter,  as  an  agent  of  Ethelbert 
is  with  the  King,  who  meditates  treach- 
ery. He  remains  without  the  walls  dur- 
ing the  night — a  prey  to  bitter  reflection. 

*'  *  Ah  I  miserable  me !    My  soldiers  bleach 
Beneath  the  moon,  and  she  who  bore  me, 

sleeps 
On  flint  beside  the  waterfall,  begirt 
By  widows,  and  by  children,  and  by  all 
The  congregated  sorrow  of  a  realm 
Most  sorrowful.     And  I,  who  can  alone 
Bring  to  my  people  roof-tree,  fire  and  law, 
And  build  for  them  again  an  ordered  state, 
Sit  here  an  outcast,  and  the  door  is  shut'  *' 

As  he  waits  through  the  long  night,  sor- 
rowful and  desperate,  an  apparition  ap- 
pears to  him,  and  undertakes  to  restore 
him  to  his  kingdom  and  to  unite  him  with 
Bertha.  Edwin  promises  obedience  to 
his  ghostly  visitor;  and  in  the  morning 
the  page  returns  to  inform  him  that  Eth- 
elbert's  emissary  has  been  dismissed,  that 
war  has  been  declared,  and  that  the  coun- 
cil in  the  King's  chamber  wait  for  him. 
He  enters,  and  Redwald  tells  him  some- 
what hotly  that,  moved  by  Bertha's  teai^s, 
he  has  espoused  his  cause. 

"  And  while  the  king 
Went  on  thus  chafing,  Edwin^s  sleepless  heiu^ 
Grew  silent  as  an  eagle's  famished  brood 
Huddled  upon  a  ledge  of  rosy  dawn, 
When  sudden  in  the  blinding  radiance  hangs 
Their  mighty  dam,  a  kid  within  her  grip, 
Borne  off  from  valleys  filled  with  twilight  cold 
That  know  not  yet  the  mom.'^ 

Edwin  gratefully  accepts  the  proffered 
aid,  and  concludes  by  avowing  his  Love 
for  the  Princess. 

"  At  the  king's  feet 
She  sat,  and,  hearing,  over  neck  and  brow 
Brake  morning ;  and  as  love  is  faced  like  fear. 
Or  wears  fear's  mask,  she  hid  her  own  and 

shrank ; 
And,  shrinking,  like  a  sudden  burst  of  light, 
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The  unimprigoned  splendor  of  her  hair 

In  coil  on  coil  of  heavy  ringlets  fell, 

And  vailed  the  face  that  burned  through  hands 

close  pressed, 
And  clothed  hei  to  the  knee." 

Redwald  gives  his  consent,  in  a  passage 
of  great  beauty,  and  the  two  are  betroth- 
ed : 

"  *  So,  sweety  arise, 
And  give  the  man  thy  heart  hath  chosen  out, 
From  all  his  fellows  a  pure  hand  in  pledge 
Of  fdichfulness — the  one  assured  thing 
He  ever  will  possess  upon  the  earth.'  " 

And  then  Bertha  rises  np  and  puts  her 
hand  in  his — 

^*She  heard,   and,  all   untouched   by  virgin 

shame, 
Fnlse  and  unworthy  then,  erect  she  stood 
fiefure  her  finther  and  her  brethren  seven, 
Pale  as  her  robe,  and  in  her  cloudless  eyes 
Love,  to  which  death  and  time  are  vapory 

vails 
That  bide  not  other  worlds,  and  stretched  a 

hand. 
Which  Edwin  held,  and  kissed  before  them 

all 
In  passionate  reverence ;  smitten  dumb  by 

thanks 
And  noble  shame  of  his  unworthiness, 
And  sense  of  happiness  overdue.     And  while 
The  prince*8  lip  still  lingered  on  the  hand 
That  never  more  could  pluck  a  simple  flower 
But  he  was  somehow  mixed  up  in  the  act, 
She  faltere4  like  a  lark  beneath  the  sun 
Poised  on  the  summit  of  its  airy  flight, 
And,  sinking  to  a  lower  beauteous  range 
or  tears  and  maiden  blushes,  sought  the  arms 
That  sheltered  her  from  childhood,  and  hid 

there, 
Shaken  by  happy  sobs." 

The  preparations  for  the  war  are  quickly 
ooniuleted.  With  his  army  Edwin  cross- 
es the  hills,  '^  through  a  world  of  mist, 
and  crag,  and  dashing  waterfall,"  and 
swoops  upon  Ethelbcrt  like  a  falcon.  The 
asurper  is  driven  to  bay — 

"  So  when  the  sun 
Broke  through  the  clouds  at  setting,  on  a  mound 
Stood  Ethelbert,  surrounded  by  his  lords. 
Known  by  his  white  steed  and  his  diadem. 
And  by  Ins  golden  armor  blurred  with  blood," 

and  falls  under  Edwin^s  ax,  after  a  kingly 
conflict,  in  ^hich  Regner  is  slain. 

Restored  to  his  kingdom  and  married 
to  Bertha,  the  great  drama  is  filayed  out. 
The  passionate  excitement  of  war  and 
love  is  over.  A  graver  strain  succeeds. 
Edwin  has  now  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  kingly  office  ;  and  the  poem  is  hence- 
forth occupied  with  doracBtic  life,  religion, 


and  his  efforts  to  reconstmct  the  shatter- 
ed state.  A  son  is  born  to  him — named 
Regner,  after  Bertha's  noble  -  hearted 
brother — and  the  little  fellow  is  very  ex- 
quisitely described — 

"  So  the  boy  throve  into  hi^  second  year. 
And  babbled  like  a  brook,  and  fluttered  o'er 
The  rushes,  like  a  thing  all  wings,  to  meet 
His  father^s  coming,  and  be  breathless  caught 
From  the  great  foot  up  to  the  stormy  beard 
And  smothered  there  in  kisses.    And  wheneV 
Edwin  and  Bertha  sat  in  grave  discourse 
Of  threatened  frontier  and  the  kingdom's  need. 
If  the  blue  eyes  looked  upward  from  their  knee^ 
Their  voices  in  a  baby  language  broke 
Down  to  his  level,  and  the  scepter  slipped 
Unheeded  from  the  hands  that  loved  his  curls 
Far  more  to  play  with.   Every  day  these  twain— 
Two  misers  with  their  gold  m  one  fair  chest 
Inclosed — hung  o^er  him  in  bis  noon-day  sleep 
Upon  the  wolfskin — blessed  the  tumbled  hair, 
Cheek  pillow- dinted,  little  mouth  half-oped 
With  the  serenest  passage  of  pure  breath, 
Red  as  a  rose-bud  pouting  to  a  ruse ; 
Ejelids  that  gave  the  slumber-misted  blue ; 
One  round  arm  doubled,  while  the  other  lay, 
With  dainty  elbow  dimpled  like  a  cheek. 
Beside  a  fallen  plaything.     Slumbering  there, 
The  fondest  dew  of  praises  on  him  fell. 
And  the  low  cry  with  which  he  woke  was  stilled 
By  a  proud  mother's  mouth." 

The  poem  conclndes  with  the  arrival 
of  the  i'hristian  missionaries,  and  the 
adoption  by  the  King — warned  by  the  ap- 
parition who  again  appears  to  him— -of  tlie 
faith  which  they  have  been  sent  to  teach. 
This  last  scene  is  very  fine  and  animated. 
A  ship  has  arrived  in  the  offing,  and  the 
King  rides  down  to  the  beach  to  greet 

the  wayfarei's — 

'In  the  bright 
Fringe  of  the  living  sea  that  came  and  went 
Tapping  its  planks,  a  great  ship  sidesways  lay. 
And  o'er  the  sands  a  grave  procession  paced 
Melodious  with  many  a  chaunting  voice. 
Nor  spear  nor  buckler  had  these  foreign  men. 
Each  wore  a  snowy  robe  that  downward  flowed. 
Fair  in  their* front  a  silver  cross  they  bore, 
A  painted  Saviour  floated  in  the  wind, 
The  chaunting  voices,  as  they  rose  and  fbU, 
Hallowed  the  rude  sea-air." 

The  people  assembled  on  a  great  plan 
outside  the  city,  and  Paulinas  addresses 
them : 

"  Fair  island  people,  blue-eyed,  golden-haired 
That  dwell  within  a  green  delicious  land 
With  noble  cities  as  with  jewels  set — 
A  land  all  shadowed  by  full-aromed  woods 
Refreshed   and    and    beautified    by  stately 
streams — ^ 

and  tells  them  of  the  message  with  which 
he  has  been  intrusted — 
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"  Tbe  Lord  Christ  bleeding  bowed  his  head  and 

died; 
And  by  that  dying  did  he  wash  earth  white 
From  murders,  battles,  lies,  ill  deeds,  and  took 
Remorse  away  that  feeds  upon  the  heart 
Like  slow  fire  on  a  brand.    From  grave  he 

burst. 
Death  could  not  hold  him,  and  ere  many  days 
Before  the  eyes  of  those  that  did  him  love 
He  passed  up  through  yon  ocean  of  blue  air 
Unto  the  heaven  of  heavens,  whence  he  came. 
And  there  he  sits  this  moment  man  and  God ; 
Strong  as  a  God,  flesh- hearted  as  a  man, 
And  all  the  uncreated  light  confronts 
With  eyelids  that  have  known  the  touch  of 

tears." 

King  and  people  accept  the  new  reli- 
gion ;  and,  as  the  idol  temples  are  fired, 
the  white-robed  priests  unite  in  a  solemn 
chaunt — 

**  *  Down  falls  the  wicked  idol  on  his  face, 
So  let  all  wicked  gods  and  idols  fall  I 
Come  forth,  0  light  I  from  out  the  breaking 

east, 
And  with  thy  splendor  pierce  the  heathen 

dark. 
And  morning  make  on  continent  and  isle 
Tnat  thou  may  *6t  reap  the  harvest  of  thy  tears, 
0  holy  One  that  hung  upon  the  treel^' 

Once  more  Paulinas  addresses  the  King, 
and,  in  prophetic  strain,  discloses  to  him 
the  great  future  which  is  now  in  store  for 
his  land — 

*^  From  out  the  twilight  of  unnoted  time 
The  history  of  this  land  hath  downfrard  come 
Like  an  uncitied  stream  that  draws  its  course 
Through  empty  wildernesses,  and  but  hears 
The  wind  sigh  in  the  reed,  the  passing  crane ; 
But   Christ   this  day  hath   been   upon   it 

launched 
Like  a  golden  barge  with  burnished  oars, 
Whose    progress  makes    the  lonely  waters 

blush, 
And  floods  the  marshes  with  melodious  noise. 


And  as  that  river  widens  to  the  sea 

The  barge  I  speak  of  will  dilate  and  tower. 

And  put  forth  bank  on  bank  of  burnished  oars, 

And  on  the  waters  like  a  sunset  bum. 

And  roll  a  lordlier  music  far  and  wide, 

And  ever  on  the  dais  a  king  shall  sit, 

And  ever  round  the  king  shall  nobles  stand." 

So  Edwin  grows  and  flourishes,  and  be- 
comes a  mighty  idol-breaker,  until,  in  a 
good  old  age,  be  is  laid  in  the  church 
which  he  has  built : 

••  The  fanes  he  burned 
At  Goodmanham,  at  Yeverin,  and  York, 
And  Cateret  where  the  Swale  runs  shallowing  by. 
To  Redwald  and  his  sons  he  bore  the  faith, 
And  sent  Paulinus  to  the  neighboring  kings. 
Near  his  own  city,  where  the  temple  stood, 
He  raised  to  Christ  a  simple  church  of  stone. 
And  ruled  his  people  faithfully,  until 
Long-haired  and  hoary,  as  a  crag  that  looks 
Seaward,  with  matted  lichens  bleached  by  time, 
He  sat  in  hall  beholding,  with  dim  eyes 
And  memory  full  of  graves,  the  world's  third 

bloom; 
Grandchildren  of  tbe  men  he  knew  in  youth  ; 
And  dying,  pillow-propped  within  his  chair,     • 
The  watchers  saw  a  gleam  upon  his  face 
As  from  an  opened  heaven.     And  so  they  laid 
Within  the  church  of  stone,  with  many  a  tear. 
The  body  of  the  earliest  Christian  king 
That  England  knew ;  there  *neath  the  floor  he 

sleeps. 
With  lord  and  priest  around,  till  through  the  air 
The  angel  of  the  resurrection  flies." 

Such  is  Mr.  Smith's  new  poem.  We 
have  quoted  from  it  at  length,  because 
we  are  anxious  that  otir  readers  should 
share  with  us  the  pleasure  of  again  listen- 
ing to  a  fine  piece  of  old  history — one  of 
the  storied  tales  belonging  to  "  the  milky 
youth  of  this  great  English  land" — and 
because,  having  spoken  so  highly  of  its 
many  beauties,  we  are  bound  in  a  manner, 
as  the  lawyers  say,  ^^to  instruct  our 
averments." 


The  Primck  of  Wales  in  Irkland. — His  Rojal 
Highnefls  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  will  honor  Belfast  and 
the  north  of  Ireland  with  a  visit  daring  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  month  of  August  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Prince,  during  his  stay  in  the  north, 
will,  with  Lord  Carlisle,  be  the  guest  of  Lord  Luigan, 
at  whose  beautiful  residence  extensive  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  reception  of  the  distinguished 
visitors.  We  understand  that  his  Royal  Highness 
will  also  visit  the  shore  of  Lough  Ncagh,  and  that 
the  ancient  halls  of  Massereene  Castle  and  the  beau- 


tiful seat  of  the  Pakenham  famHy  at  Longford  Lod- 
ger will  be  graced  by  tbe  presence  of  the  Prince  and 
that  of  her  Mi^jesty^s  chief  representative  in  Ireland. 
— Northern  Whiff, 

Miss  Yusdrika  Brxmeu,  whom  we  announced 
lately  as  the  editor  of  a  novel  written  by  one  of  her 
friends,  is  now  in  Greece  writing  a  book  on  the 
Modern  Greeks.  It  will  be  translated,  when  com- 
plete,  by  Mary  Howitt,  who  seems  to  have  the  mo- 
nopoly of  Miss  Bremer's  worka 
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EQUATORIAL  AFRICA,  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS.* 


Of  the  numerous  and  vast  teridtories 
of  Africa  which,  still  untrodden  by  the 
white  man,  invite  his  exploitation,  none 
surpass,  either  in  extent  or  interest,  that 
broad  central  region  sti'etching  through 
thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  several 
degrees  of  latitude  on  either  side  of  the 
equator.  Starting  from  Zanzibar,  on  the 
east  coast,  in  latitude  6<^  south,  Captain 
Speke  and  Major  Burton  have  been  re> 
warded  by  the  discovery  of  the  great  lake 
or  inlatid  sea,  Tanganyika  which  is  believ- 
ed to  be  at  least  two  handred  and  fifty 
i^iles  long,  and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
miles  broad.  This  lake  is  nearly  six  hun- 
di'ed  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  coast. 
Proceeding  from  it  in  a  hoith-easterly 
direction,  Captain  Speke,  after  a  sixteen 
days'  journey,  had  the  happiness  of  being 
the  first  white  man  whose  eyes  rested  on 
a  second  great  fresh- water  sea — Lake  Ny- 
anza,  or,  as  the  loyal  Captain  has  named 
it,  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Its  area  is  not 
yet  known:  one  of  the  sable  sultanas  dwell- 
ing near  its  southern  shore  declared  that 
she  had  never  heard  of  there  being  anjr 
end  to  it,  and  did  not  dream  of  tiie  possi- 
bility that  any  one  could  go  round  it.  In 
fact,  its  northern  extremity  is  supposed  by 
the  natives  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Petherick,  who, 
as  a  merchant,  has  passed  fifteen  years  in 
the  territories  of  the  Upper  Nile,  advanc- 
ed in  a  south-western  direction  along  the 
IS^ile,  and  reaching  a  vast  lake-like  expan- 
sion of  the  river — the  Bahr-el-Gazal,  or 

*  Exploratioru  and  Adveniuret    in  EqwUoi^ial 
with  Acc&untt  of  the  Mannera  and  Customi 


People^  and  of  the  Chase  of  the  Gorilla,  Croeo- 
Leopard,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  and  other 
Animals.    By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.     With  Map 
and  Illustrations.     London :  John  Murray.     1861. 

Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  Central  Africa,  with  Ex- 
plorations from  Khartoum  on  the  White  Nile  to  the 
Regions  of  the  Equator,  being  Sketches  from  Sixteen 
Years*  Travel.  By  Johjc  Petherick,  F.R.G.S.,  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  for  the  Soudan.  Edin- 
bui^h  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
1861. 


Sea  of  the  Gazelles — ^landed  himself  antl 
men,  and  proceeded  dae  south  in  quest  of 
ivory.  During  the  last  of  several  expedi- 
tions, he  reached  the  most  southern  point 
of  his  exploitations — a  village  called  Mnn- 
do,  inhabited  by  a  cannibal  tribe  named 
Neam  Nam.  Mr.  Pethenck  had  no  in- 
struments by  which  he  could  determine 
the  latitude  of  Mundo,  but  he  believes  it 
to  be  quite  close  to  the  equator.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Captain  Speke  and 
Mr.  Petherick,  starting  from  opposite 
points,  have  each  approached  very  nearly 
the  same  spot ;  indeed,  Captain  Speke  is 
disposed  to  believe  that  Lake  Nyanza  and 
the  Bahr-el-Gazal  are  connected  with  each 
other.  To  settle  this  interesting  question, 
to  explore  Lake  Nyanza  from  south  to 
north,  and  then  to  proceed  northward  as 
far  as  Gondokoro,  situate  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  White  Nile,  and  said  to 
be  in  lat.  4<»  30'  N.,  and  long.  31**  50'  E., 
where  Mr.  Petherick  is  to  meet  him  in 
November  next,  is  the  adventurous  and 
exceedingly  interesting  task  which  Cap- 
tain Speke  has  now  undertaken.  Mr.  Pe> 
therick  proposes  to  form  a  depdt  of  grain 
at  Gondokoro,  under  the  charge  of  his 
own  men,  in  order  to  insure  to  the  Captain 
means  of  subsistence  and  security  from 
violence  whenever  he  may  reach  that 
place;  to  assist  him  in  passing  throngh 
the  hostile  tribes  between  Lake  Nyanza 
and  the  Nile ;  and  also  to  extend  his  own 
explorations.  The  Royal  Geographicnl 
Society  is  deserving  the  utmost  praise  for 
the  spirited  manner  in  which,  depending 
on  private  subscriptions,  it  has  determined 
to  send  out  Mr.  Petherick  at  a  cost  of  two 
thousand  pounds.  Certainly,  as  they  just- 
ly observe,  "  he  is  beyond  any  other  Eng- 
lishman peculiarly  fitted  for  carrying  oiit 
the  expedition  he  proposes  ;*'  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  in  1863  or  1884  we  may 
learn  of  its  more  than  expected  success. 

Toward  the  southernmost  part  of  Mr. 
Petherick's  last  journey,  the  country  be- 
came nndulatory,  and  even  mountainous : 
he  speaks  of  being  among  granitic  moun- 
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tains  and  of  going  through  moantuin-pass- 
es.  Possibly  these  form  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  a  vast  range  of  mountains 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  da  Chaillu,  ex- 
tends "  nearly  across  the  continent  with 
oat  ever  leaving  the  line  of  the  equator 
more  than  two  degrees."  This  gentleman 
tells  us,  that  proceeding  from  the  west 
coast  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  crossing 
the  mountainous  ranges  of  the  Sierra  del 
Crystal,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast, 
he  reached  the  equatorial  range  just  men- 
tioned, and  advanced  along  its  southern 
slopes  until  belween  the  fourteenth  and 
fiileenth  degree  of  east  longitude,  or  to  a 
point  about  330  miles  from  the  coast  in  a 
straight  line.  In  confirmation  of  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  extent  and  direction  of  this 
central  range,  he  says : 

**  Some  of  the  slaves  of  the  Apingi  (an  inland 
tribe)  are  brought  from  a  distance  to  the  east- 
ward, which  they  counted  as  twenty  days'  jour- 
ney; and  they  invariably  protested  that  the 
mountains  in  sight  from  their  present  home  con- 
tinue in  an  uninterrupted  chain  far  beyond  their 
own  country — ^in  £ict,  as  fiir  as  they  knew.*' 

M.  da  Chaillu  thinks  it  probable,  he 
says,  that  "  in  the  northern  slope  of  this 
great  range  originate  many  of  the  feeders 
of  the  Ni^er,Lake  Tchad,  and  the  Nile;" 
and  that  its  impenetrable  forests  and  its 
savage  inhabitants  together  put  a  stop  to 
the  southward  course  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan conquest;  which, as  he  observes,  never 
advanced  south  of  the  equator.  In  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  the  discovery 
of  the  westeni  part  of  this  mountain 
range,  and  the  reasonable  hypothesis  of 
its  relation  to  the  Nile  and  other  African 
rivers,  as  well  as  of  its  agency  in  arresting 
the  southward  course  of  Mohammedanism, 
are  in  our  opinion,  if  M.  du  Chaillu's  state- 
ments may  be  relied  on,  the  most  import- 
ant and  interesting  results  of  his  explora- 
tions. Certainly,  this  vast  and  mysteri- 
ous terra  incognitd^  equatorial  Africa,  now 
gives  promise  of  appearing  wholly  unvail- 
^d  at  no  dbtant  date ;  and  we  wait  with 
eager  curiosity  to  learn  whether  the  know- 
ledge about  to  be  acquired  by  Captain 
Speke  and  Mr.  Petherick  in  their  new  ex- 
peditions will  corroborate  M.  du  Chaillu's 
assertions  and  conjectures. 

We  confess  that  the  evidence  adduced 
in  justification  of  the  doubts  which  have 
been  expressed  concerning  the  accuracy 
of  M.  du  Chaillu's  narrative  are  painfully 
perplexing. 


Notwithstanding  the  facts  which  pre- 
clude us  from  feeling  that  implicit  trust 
in  M.  du  Chaillu's  narrative  which  other- 
wise we  should  place  in  it,  we  can  not 
help  believing  it  to  be  substantially  true. 
It  is  pervaded  by  an  air  of  verisimilitude, 
reality,  and  good  faith,  which  generate 
confidence.  Moreover,  it  presents  such 
abundant  evidence  of  the  general  good 
sense  and  enlightened  intelligence  of  the 
writer,  that  we  feel  assured  he  would 
be  too  wise,  if  he  were  not  too  honest,  to 
attempt  to  deceive  the  English  and  Ame* 
rican  public  by  a  monstrous  fabrication, 
the  falsehood  of  which  must  speedily  be 
demonstrated  and  cover  him  with  infamy. 
Indeed  we  do  not  believe  the  numerous 
narratives  in  the  volume  could  have  been 
invented  :  if  they  were,  all  we  can  say  is, 
they  rival  in  ability  and  interest  the  great 
fiction  of  De  Foe.  To  us  their  general 
truthfulness  is  a  far  more  credible  hypo- 
thesis. To  this,  therefore — in  common 
with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Professor 
Owen,  and  Professdr  Huxley — we  hold; 
and  proceeding  upon  it,  we  shall,  without 
further  adverse  criticism,  make  our  read- 
ers acquainted  with  the  more  important 
results  of  M.  du  Chaillu's  explorations  in 
the  western  part  of  equatorial  Africa. 

His  very  interesting  narrative  of  his 
travels  and  adventnres  abounds  in  origi- 
nal information  respecting  the  rivers,  ani- 
mals, (including  the  man-like  gorilla,)  and 
human  iplf  abitants  of  the  regions  which 
he  visited.  Interested  in,  and  evidently 
attaching  great  value  to,  the  labors  of 
Christian  missionaries  in  Africa,  he  is 
wholly  free  from  religious  superstition, 
and  impresses  us  as  peculiarly  qualified 
to  investigate  wisely  and  impartially  the 
ideas  and  usages  of  a  savage  people,  and 
especially  to  acquire  and  communicate  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  rude  notions 
and  beliefs  of  the  natives  respecting  the 
"spirit-world,"  and  the  supposed  invisi- 
ble agencies  which  preside  over  and 
control  their  lives.  An  American  gentle- 
man of  French  descent,  he  was,  he  says, 
associated  in  business  with  his  father  dur- 
ing four  years,  on  the  African  coast,  and 
thus  had  the  immense  advantage  of  ob- 
taining an  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guages and  customs  of  the  natives  around 
nim,  and  of  inuring  his  constitution  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  climate  before 
he  began  his  explorations,  the  object  of 
which  was  not  only  to  acquaint  himself 
I  with  the  region  Ipng  between  latitude 
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two  degrees  north  and  latitude  two  de- 
grees south,  and  extending  eastward  as 
lar  as  he  couJd  penetrate,  in  the  interests 
of  geography  and  natural  history ;  but 
also  to  ascertain  if  in  the  interior  there 
might  not  be  found  a  region  fertile  and 
populous,  and  at  the  same  time  healthy, 
where  missionaries,  who,  on  the  low 
coasts,  too  oflen  fall  victims  to  their 
pious  zeal,  could  labor  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage, and  where  trading  stations  bene- 
ficial alike  to  whites  and  natives  might  be 
established. 

The  three  large  streams  which  pour 
themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  between  the  equator  and  lati 
tude  two  degrees  south,  and  which  are  re- 
spectively designated  on  the  maps  as  the 
rivers  Nazareth,  Mexias,  and  Fernand 
Vas,  have  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
distinct  rivers ;  but  the  explorations  of  M. 
du  Chain  u  prove  them  to  be  only  eepa 
rate  mouths  in  the  vast  delta  of  one  great 
river — the  Ogobai ;  the  three  chief  tribu- 
taries of  which  are  the  N'gouyai,  the 
Okanda,  and  that  part  of  what  has  hither- 
to  been  called  the  Fernand  Yas  which  for 
the  last  forty  miles  of  its  course  runs  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  parallel  with  and 
very  near  to  the  coast.  This  branch, 
which  at  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth  is 
three  miles  wide,  and  which  in  its  upper 
part  is  called  the  Ovenga,  he  appears  to 
have  traced  to  its  source  in  the  Ashauko- 
lo  Mountains — part  of  the  range  nearest 
to  the  sea.  Ascending  one  of  the  chief 
outlets  of  the  Ogobai — the  N'poulounay ; 
and  then,  after  passing  some  distance  up 
the  Ogobai  itself,  exploring  one  of  its 
small  tributaries — the  Anengue — Mr.  du 
Chaillu  entered  a  splendid  lake,  "  at  least 
ten  miles  wide,  and  dotted  with  various 
beautiful  wooded  islands."  On  one  side 
it  is  bounded  by  hills  which  come  close 
down  to  the  shore.  Many  of  these  hills 
are  crooned  with  native  villages.  The 
whole  country  around  is  filled  with  the 
India-rubber  vine.  In  the  month  of  May 
the  lake  was  every  where  deep  enough 
for  steamers  of  moderate  draught;  in 
August  ^'  it  was  still  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  and  good  enough  for  navigation ;" 
but  all  over  it  the  dry  season  had  bronght 
out,  as  also  in  the  '*  noble  stream  "  of  the 
Ogobai,  an  eruption  of  black  mud  islands, 
on  which  reposed  hosts  of  crocodiles. 
*' Wherever  the  eye  was  turned,  these 
disgusting  beasts,  with  their  dull  leer, 
and  huge,  savage  jaws,  appeared  in  pro- 


digious numbers.  Though  in  this  season 
the  Ogobai  bad  sunk  filteen  feet  lower 
than  it  was  in  May,  it  was  still  deep,  and 
navigable  by  vessels  of  good  size;  and 
the  shallower  N'poulounay  was  "  yet 
quite  practicable  for  a  steamer  of  light 
draught."  The  river  N'gouyai,  a  chief 
tributary  of  the  Ogobai,  runs  westward, 
and  is  fed  by  the  mountain  range  already 
mentioned  as  traversing  the  continent  in 
the  line  of  the  equator.  The  scenery 
along  its  course  M.  du  Chaillu  describes 
as  growing  '^  &:rander  and  bolder  "  as  he 
advanced.  "Every  mile»  of  downward 
progress,"  he  says,  "  seemed  to  bring  us 
to  a  more  magnificent  country."  Before 
its  junction  with  the  Okanda,  its  course  is 
broken  by  splendid  falls,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Samba  Nagoahiy  and  named  by  M. 
du  Chaillu,  in  honor  of  the  French  Em- 
press, the  JEJugenie  FhUs.  But  though  he 
thus  baptized  them  he  never  saw  them. 
Having  descended  the  river  to  a  point 
about  five  miles  above  them,  where  he 
halted,  and  where  their  "mighty  roar" 
sounded  in  his  ears  all  night,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  reaching  them  by  the  reso- 
lute refusal  of  his  men  to  accompany  him : 
they  alleged  that  a  hostile  tribe  living  in 
the  forest  on  the  way  would  kill  them. 
"That  the  fall  of  Samba  Nagoshi  is  a  ma- 
jestic sight,"  says  M.  du  Chaillu,  ^^all  the 
descriptions  of  the  Negroes  go  to  prove. 
It  is  the  great  marvel  of  which  all  the 
tribes  have  heard,  even  those  who  live  at 
a  distance,  and  of  which  all  speak  with 
awe  and  wonder."  The  upper  part  of 
this  river  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Apingi  /  it  runs  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  at  the  highest  point  of  it  reached  by 
M.  du  Chaillu,  he  found  it  "three  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  and  from  three  to  four 
fathoms  deep  in  the  channel."  The 
Okanda,  said  to  be  the  largest  by  fiir  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Ogobai,  and  which 
runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  M.  du 
Chaillu  did  not  explore. 

The  river  next  in  importance  to  the 
Ogobai,  which  was  examined  by  M.  da 
Chaillu,  is  the  Mnni,  already  known,  and 
whose  chief  tributaries  are  the  N'tongo, 
the  N'dina,  the  Noya,  and  the  N'tara- 
bounay,  which  is  the  principal  stream,  and 
into  which  a  smaller  river — ^the  Moondah 
— empties  itself.  Most  of  these  tributa- 
ries of  the  Muni  have  then*  source  in  the 
coast  range  of  mountains — ^the  Sierra  del 
Crystal — and  are  of  no  great  length,  the 
longest  being  not  more  than  about  eighty 
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miles  long.  The  Muni  enters  the  sea  in 
1^2'  north  lat.,  and  is,  like  most  of  the 
liyers  of  the  coast,  bounded  by  mangrove 
swamps ;  but  near  the  mouth  the  high- 
lands arc  visible  in  the  background,  and 
make  np  a  |Hcturesque  scene.  Ascending 
the  N'tambonnay,  tlie  nver  continues 
wide,  being  for  the  first  twenty  miles  at 
least  two  hundred  yards  across  all  the 
way.  The  course  of  the  stream  is  dotted 
and  interrupted  by  many  small  islands, 
whose  shores  are  bordered  with  graceful 
palms,  and  its  banks  form  a  roost  charm- 
ing landscape.  ^^The  Moondah,  which 
enters  the  sea  about  half  a  degree  north 
of  the  equator,  is,''  says  M.  du  Chaillu, 
'*  a  most  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  liv- 
er, one  vast  swamp,  which  seems  little 
likely  ever  to  be  useful  to  man.  I  was 
forced,"  he  adds,  "  to  take  quinine  twice 
a  day  while  going  up ;  and  the  few  na- 
tives who  live  near  its  banks  are  a  poor 
set,  sickly,  and  with  little  energy." 

The  country  traversed  by  M.  du  Chail- 
lu presents  great  variety  of  aspect :  ex- 
tensive swamps,  rich  prairies,  woods  al- 
most impenetrable,  hills  of  considerable 
hight,  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Sierra  del  Crystal,  reaching  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  great 
range  vanning  eastward,  and  called  by 
the  natives  the  Nkoomoonabouli ;  these 
several  features,  intersected  by  the  num- 
erous rivers  before  mentioned,  constitute 
a  landscape  combining  tropical  exuber- 
ance and  Alpine  beauty. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  country  re- 
main wholly  unexplored :  iron  is  seen, 
howevei*,  •  to  be  every  where  plentiful. 
Among  the  more  important  vegetable 
products  we  may  mention  the  ebony  tree, 
the  India-rubber  vine,  and  the  oil-yielding 
palm.  The  ebony  tree  is  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  its  wood  is  an  article  of  reg- 
ular native  traffic.  In  almost  every  di- 
rection M.  du  Chaillu  encountered  the 
India-rubber  vine,  the  juice  from  which 
might  become  an  nnlailing  source  of 
wealth,  were  it  carefully  collected  for  ex- 
portation. Not  less  abundant  is  the  oil- 
yielding  palm.  Jleferring  to  the  country 
of  the  Apingi  tribe,  M.  du  Chaillu  says : 

"  I  never  saw  such  vast  quantities  of  palms, 
all  hanging  full  of  ripe  ruts.  Thousands  of 
toDB  of  oil  might  easily  be  made  here,  and 
transported  on  rafts  by  water  to  the  seaboard, 
if  only  the  trade  could  once  be  opened.  The 
Apingi  eat  the  nuts,  and  seem  to  thrive  upon 
them." 


In  the  same  region  grows  also  another 
exceedingly  valuable  palm.  The  fibrous 
parts  of  its  leaves  are  woven  by  the  na- 
tives into  a  beautiful  texture  known  as 
grass  cloth,  which  is  generally  preferred 
by  the  natives  to  our  common  cottons. 
Even  the  Apingi,  who  manufacture  it, 
evinced  unwillingness  to  exchange  it  for 
the  cloths  which  M.  du  Chaillu  offered. 

Among  the  animals  encountered  by  M. 
du  Chaillu,  the  most  remarkable,  always 
excepting  the  gorilla  and  his  near  rela- 
tions, is  the  Bashikouay  ant. 

"  It  is  the  dread  of  all  living  animals,  from 
the  leopard  to  the  smallest  insect.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  build  a  nest  or  home  of  any 
kind.  At  any  rate  they  carry  nothing .  away, 
but  eat  all  their  prey  on  the  spot.  It  is  their 
habit  to  march  through  the  forests  in  a  Ions 
regular  line — a  line  about  two  inches  broad  and 
often  several  miles  in  length.  AH  along  this 
line  are  larger  ants,  who  act  as  officers,  stand 
outside  the  ranks,  and  keep  this  singular  army 
in  order.  If  they  come  to  a  place  wtiere  there 
are  no  trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun,  whose 
heat  they  can  not  bear,  they  immediately  build 
underground  tunnels,  through  which  the  whole 
army  passes'  in  columns  to  the  forest  beyond. 
These  tunnels  are  four  or  five  feet  underground, 
and  are  used  only  in  the  heat  of  the  day  or 
during  a  storm. 

**  When  they  grow  hungry  the  long  file 
spreads  itself  through  the  forest  in  a  front  line, 
and  attacks  and  devours  all  it  overtakes  with  a 
fury  which  is  quite  irresistible.  The  elephant 
and  gorilla  fly  before  this  attack.*  The  black 
men  run  for  their  lives.  Every  animal  that 
lives  in  their  line  of  march  is  chased.  They 
seem  to  understand  and  act  upon  the  tactics  of 
Napoleon,  and  concentrate  with  great  speed, 
their  heaviest  forces  on  the  point  of  attack.  In 
,  an  incrediblv  short  space  of  time,  the  mouse, 
or  dog,  or  leopard,  or  deer,  is  overwhelmed, 
killed,  eaten,  and  the  bare  skeleton  only  re- 
maios. 

'*  They  seem  to  travel  night  and  day.  Many 
a  time  have  I  been  awakened  out  of  a  sleep,  and 
obliged  to  rush  from  the  hut  and  into  the  water 
to  save  my  life,  and  after  all  suffered  intolerable 
agony  from  the  bites  of  the  advance-guard,  who 
had  got  into  my  clothes.  When  they  enter  a 
house  they  clear  it  of  all  living  things.  Cock- 
roaches are  devoured  in  an  instant  Rats  and 
mice  spring  around  the  rcom  in  vain.  An 
overwhelming  force  of  ants  kills  a  strong  rat  in 
less  than  a  minute,  in  spite  of  the  most  frantic 
struggles,  and  in  less  than  another  minute  its 
bones  are  stripped.  Every  living  thing  in  the 
house  is  devoured.  They  will  not  touch  vege- 
table matter.  Thus  they  are  in  reality  very 
useful  (as  well  as  dangerous)  to  the  negroes, 
who  have  their  huts  cleared  of  all  the  abound- 
ing  vermin,  such  as  immense  cockroaches  and 
centipedes,  at  least  several  times  a  year. 
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"  When  on  their  inarch,  the  insect  world  flies 
before  theui,  and  I  have  often  had  the  approach 
of  a'  bashikouay  army  heralded  to  me  by  this 
means.  Wherever  they  go  they  make  a  clean 
sweep,  even  ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est trees  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  Their  man- 
ner of  attack  is  an  impetuous  leap.  Instantly 
the  strong  pincers  are  fiistened,  and  they  only 
let  go  when  the  piece  gives  way.  At  such 
times  this  litUe  animal  seems  animated  by  a 
kind  of  fury,  which  causes  it  to  disregard  en- 
tirely its  own  safety,  and  to  seek  only  the  con- 
quest of  its  prey.    The  bite  is  very  painful. 

**  The  Negroes  relate  that  criminals  were  in 
former  times  exposed  in  the  path  of  the  bashi- 
'  kouay  ants,  as  the  most  cruel  manner  of  putting 
them  to  death.  Two  very  remarkable  practices 
of  theirs  remain  to  be  related.  When  on  their 
line  of  march  they  require  to  cross  a  narrow 
stream,  they  throw  themselves  across  and  form 
a  tunnel — a  living  tunnel— connecting  two  trees 
or  high  bushes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  little 
stream,  whenever  they  can  find  such  to  facili- 
tate the  operation.  This  is  done  with  great 
speed,  and  is  effected  by  a  great  number  of  ants, 
each  of  which  clings  with  its  fore-claws  to  its 
next  neighbor*s  l^dy  or  hind- claws.  Thus 
they  form  a  high,  safe,  tubular  bridge,  through 
which  the  whole  vast  regiment  marches  in  re- 
gular order.  If  disturbed,  or  if  the  arch  is 
broken  by  the  violence  of  some  animal,  they  in- 
stantly attack  the  offender  with  the  greatest 
animosity.  .  .  .  Their  numbers  are  so  great 
that  one  does  not  like  to  enter  into  calculations ; 
but  I  have  seen  one  continuous  line  passing  at 
good  speed  a  particular  place  for  twelve  hours.^ 

The  lake  Anengue,  and  the  several 
rivers  visited  by  M.  du  Chailhi,  abound, 
he  says,  in  fish 'which  attract  vast  num- 
bers of  water-fowl  to  prey  upon  them. 
When  at  the  lake,  he  sent  out  his  net, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  his  men  caught  fish 
enough  for  supper  and  breakfkst.  Sharks 
are  held  sacred  by  the  natives  inhabiting 
at  least  one  part  of  the  coast  near  the 
equator,  and,  of  course,  swarm  there  in 
frightful  plenitude.  The  mouth  of  a 
stream,  appropriately  named  Shark  River, 
is  described  as  ''  actually  alive  with  huge 
sharks.'' 

*'  The  Negroes  boast  that  they  can  swim  the 
river  without  danger  if  only  they  have  nothing 
red  about  them  ;"  and  in  fact,  says  M.  dn  Chaillu, 
"^  all  my  men  swam  across  without  accident,  first 
carefully  concealing  those  parts  of  their  scanty 
dress  which  might  have  the  obnoxious  color. 
....  The  natives  believe  that  if  they  should 
kill  one  [of  these  fish]  there  would  be  no  safety 
from  their  attacks  thereafter.  It  is  certainly 
very  singular  that  they  should  not  attack  men 
in  the  water,  for  on  any  other  of  the  numerous 
points  on  the  coast  where  they  abound,  a  man 
would  be  instantly  killed  did  he  venture  among 
them.'' 


Cape  Lopez  and  the  adjoining  coasts 
are  famous  tor  turtle,  many  of  which,  on 
some  occasions,  may  be  overturned  and 
secured  in  a  few  minutes.  Unlike  the 
shark,  the  crocodile  is  not  protected  by  a 
halo  of  sanctity,  but  is  devoured  with  ea 
gerness  by  tlie  natives,  who  have  a  spedai 
fondness  for  his  flesh.  But  though  con- 
stantly hunted  as  a  choice  article  of  food, 
^'  they  do  not  decrease  in  numbers,  nor, 
strange  enough,  do  they  seem  to  grow 
more  wary." 

Hippopotami  are  constantly  met  with 
in  the  principal  rivers  which  M.  da  Chail- 
hi explored.  They  were  abundant  in  the 
Fernand  Vaz,  but  still  more  so  in  the 
Ogobai  and  other  of  the  interior  streams. 

**  They  are  very  combative  among  themselves 
and  bear  marks  on  their  bodies  ,of  desperate 
conflicts The  young  males  suffer  parti- 
cularly in  the  encounters,  as  they  are  much  im- 
posed upon  by  these  grown  males,  who  are  jeal- 
ous of  them It  was  my  good  fortune 

once  to  be  witness  to  a  combat  between  two 
hippopotami  It  occurred  in  broad  daylight  I 
was  concealed  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  watching  the  sports  of 
a  herd,  when  suddenly  two  huge  beasts  rose  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  rushed  together. 
Their  vast  and  hideous  mouths  were  opened  to 
their  widest  possible  extent,  their  eyes  were 
flaming  with  rage,  and  every  power  was  pat 
forth  by  each  to  annihilate  the  other.  Tbey 
seized  each  other  with  their  jaws ;  they  stabbed 
and  punched  with  their  strong  tusks;  tbey 
advanced  and  retreated;  were  now  at  the 
top  of  the  water  and  again  sank  down  to 
the  bottom.  Their  blood  discolored  the  riv- 
er, and  their  groans  of  rage  were  hideou.^ 
to  listen  to.  They  showed  little  powers 
of  strate^,  but  rather  a  piggish  •bstinacy  in 
maintaining  their  ground,  and  a  frightful  sav- 
ageness  of  demeanor.  The  combat  lasted  an 
hour.  It  was  evident  that  their  tusk^  could 
not  give  very,  dangerous  wounds  to  such  thick- 
ly-protected bodies  as  theirs.  At  last  one 
turned  about  and  make  off,  leaving  the  other 
victorious  and  master  of  the  field. 

^'  My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  in 
general  the  hippopotamus  wiU  not  wantonly  at- 
tack a  canoe  passing  on  the  river.  They  either 
do  not  seem  to  notice  it  at  all,  or  else  avoid  it 
by  diving  under  water.  They  are  troublesome 
beasts,  however,  to  the  traveler  paddling  along 
in  a  frail  canoe,  for  they  are  very  apt  to  n<e 
suddenly  under  a  boat  and  throw  tt  over  lo 
their  own  alarm,  as  well  as  to  the  inoonTenicoce 
and  danger  of  the  passengers.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  huge  beast  becomes  desperate  from 
fright,  thinks  himself  attacked,  and  with  great 
rage  demolishes  the  canoe.  But  even  in  eocb 
cases  I  have  not  heard  of  their  ever  touching 
the  swimming  passengers,  who  have  only  to 
keep  away  from  the  canoo  to  make  sure  their 
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escape.  ....  The  negroes  who  hunt  the  hip- 
popotamus are  sometimes  killed.  The  animal, 
if  only  wounded,  turns  most  savagely  upon  its 
assailant." 

M.  da  Chaillu  may  be  right  in  believ- 
ing that,  as  a  general  rale,  the  hippopota- 
luus  never  attacks  man  unless  in  selfde- 
lense.  But  Mr.  Petherick  records  a  ter- 
rible instance  to  the  contrary.  As  he 
and  his  party  were  passing  down  the 
Upper  Nile,  one  of  these  animals  sudden- 
ly rose  close  to  the  boat,  and  seizing  in 
Its  frightful  mouth  the  cook  of  the  expe- 
dition, who  was  sitting  on  the  gunwale, 
instantly  carried  him  under  water.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  that  in  this  c^se  the 
animal  had  been  enraged  by  the  sudden ' 
contacts  of  the  boat ;  but  Mr.  Petherick 
docs  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  boat 
touched  it,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  did. 

The  meat  of  the  hippopotamus  is  said 
to  be  not  unlike  beef,  though  of  a  coarser 
grain,  and  not  fat.  It  makes  a  really 
wholesome  and  weioome  dish,  and  is  very 
much  liked  by  the  natives.  It  is  evident- 
ly far  superior  to  the  meat  of  the  ele- 
phant, which  M.  du  'Chaillu,  who  could 
never  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  declares  to 
be  the  toughest  and  most  disagreeable 
meat  he  ever  tasted.  He  says  we  have 
no  flesh  that  tastes  like  it,  that  its  flavor 
is  not  unpleasant,  but  that  when  it  has 
been  boiled  for  two  days,  twelve  hours 
each  day,  it  is  still  tough.  Nevertheless, 
the  Fan  tribe  of  natives  are  very  fond  of 
it,  and  hunt  the  elephant  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  its  flesh  as  for  its  tusks,  which  are 
mostly  sent  to  the  coast  for  sale  to  the 
white  man.  Indeed,  according  to  Mr. 
Petherick,  the  Nenm  Nam  tribe,  who 
dwell  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the 
Fans,  hunt  the  elephant  for  the  sake  of 
its  flesh  only,  which  they  devour  appar- 
ently with  almost  as  much  enjoyment  as 
they  can  be  supposed  to  have  when  they 
feast  on  human  victims.  On  his  arrival 
among  them,  they  were  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  ivory,  and  left  the  pre- 
cious tusks  lying  in  the  forests  where 
their  owners  had  been  captured  and  slain. 
We  can  not  help  wishing  that  the  negroes 
generally  could  have  remained  as  ignor- 
ant of  the  commercial  value  of  ivory  as 
were  these  poor  Neam  Nams  before  they 
'  were  visited  by  Mr.  Petherick :  the  vast 
and  continuous  destruction  of  the  most 
niagniflcent  denizen  of  the  forest — the  an- 
imal which  is  capable  of  becoming  at 


once  the  most  docile  and  the  most  power- 
ful of  man's  servants — bids  fair  to  effect, 
at  no  very  distant  date,  its  total  extinc- 
tion. As  soon  as  this  tribe  found  that 
with  elephants^  tusks  they  could  buy  the 
much-coveted  beads  which  Mr.  Petherick 
exhibited,  their  eagerness  for  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  noble  beast  was  suddenly 
and  immensely  intensified.  The  first  re- 
sult of  the  white  man^s  revelation  is  seen 
in  the  following  revolting  narrative  by 
Mr.  Petherick,  who,  after  a  fortnight's  so- 
journ at  the  village  of  Mundo,  was  in- 
tbrmcd  that  a  herd  of  eighteen  elephants 
was  in  the  vicinity. 

"  Old  men,  hags,  warriors,  women,  and  child' 
ren  collected  with  the  most  sanguioe  expecta- 
tions; and  anxious  to  witness  the  scene,  I  ac- 
companied the  hunters :  a  finer  body  of  well- 
grown  and  active  men  I  never  beheld.  The 
slaves,  many  of  them  from  the  Baer,  but  most 
of  them  appertaining  to  unkno«-n  tiibes  from 
the  west,  were  all  but  black,  and  followed  their 
more  noble-looking  and  olive-colored  masters. 
Two  hours^  march — ^the  first  part  through  cul- 
tivated ground,  and  the  latter  through  magnifi- 
cent bush — ^brought  us  to  the  open  plain,  cov- 
ered hip-deep  with  dry  grass ;  and  there  were 
the  elephants  marching  leisurely  toward  us. 
The  negroes,  about  five  hundred,  swift  as  ante- 
lopes, formed  a  vast  circle  round  them,  and  by 
their  yells  brought  their  huge  game  to  a  stand- 
still. As  if  by  magic,  the  plain  was  on  fire,  and 
the  elephants  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  and 
crackling  of  the  flames,  were  obscured  from  our 
view  by  the  smoke.  Where  I  stood,  and  along 
the  line  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  grass  was 
beaten  down  to  prevent  the  outside  of  the  circle 
from  being  seized  in  the  conflagration  ;  and  in  a 
short  time — not  more  than  half  an  hour — the 
fire  having  exhausted  itself,  the  cloud  of  smoke 
gradually  rising  again  displayed  the  group  of 
elephants  to  our  view,  standing  as  if  petrified. 
As  soon  as  the  burning  embers  had  become 
sufficiently  extinct,  the  negroes,  with  a  whoop, 
closed  from  all  sides  upon  their  prey.  The  fire 
and  smoke  had  blinded  them ;  and,  unable  to 
defend  themselves,  they  successively  fell  by  the 
lances  of  their  assailants.  The  sight  was  grand, 
and  although  their  tusks  proved  a  rich  prixe,  I 
was  touch^  at  the  massacre.*' 

Without  further  reference  to  other  an- 
imals discovered  or  described  by  M.  du 
Chaillu,  we  must  pass  on  to  his  account 
of  the  remarkable  anthropoid  apes,  and 
especially  to  that  of  the  lion  of  the  sea- 
son, the  troglodytes  gorilla.  For  several 
centuries  that  remarkable  ape,  the  chim- 
panzee, has  been  vaguely  known  as  an  in- 
habitant of  Western  Africa.  It  was 
named  by  Tyson,  in  1699,  the  Homo  sil- 
v€sCris  /  Liuu83U8  called  it  the  Homo  troy- 
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lodytea^  and  Blumenbach  the  Simla  tro 
lodytes,  liy  tins  last  name  it  has  been 
generally  known  to  the  scientific  world. 
Subsequently  an  allied  species,  the  orang- 
outan*!:,  the  Siinia  8att/rtis^  was  discover- 
ed in  Borneo. 

In  1780,  the  skeleton  of  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  another  large  ape  was  for- 
warded to  Europe  from  Batavia,  by  the 
Baron   Wurmb,   the   resident   governor. 
He   called    it   the   Pongo.     This   animal 
Professor  Owen  has  demonstrated  to  be 
the  adult  orang.     From  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  near  the  mid- 
dle  of  the   nineteenth,   many  travelers' 
stoHes  have  obtained  currency  respecting 
anthropoid  apes,  or  wild  men  of  the  woods 
in  Africa,  which  obviously  could  not  refer 
to   the  already  known  chimpanzee.    In- 
deed, they  do  not  strictly  apply  to  any 
single  species  of  ape  hitherto  known.     It 
is  probable  that  the  characteristics  of  dif- 
ferent species,  first  distinctly  described  by 
M.  da  Chaillu,  have  been  confounded  in 
the   vague    descriptions   which    reached 
Europe,   and    which    were    supposed    to 
refer  only  to  one  as  yet  scientifically  un- 
known species.    The  first  positive  know- 
ledge oi  an   anthropoid   ape  inhabiting 
Africa,   and   having    characters    distinct 
from  those  of  the  chimpanzee,  was  ob- 
tained in  1847.     By  the  labors  of  numer- 
ons  observers,  last  but  not  least  important 
of  whom  is  M.  du  Chaillu,  we  are  now 
acquainted  with  ten  different  kinds  or  va- 
rieties of  tailless  apes,  namely,  the  chim 
pan  zee  (Troglodytes  niger.)  the  kooloo- 
kamba  (Troglodytes  kooloo-kamba,)  the 
nshiegombouve  (Troglodytes  calvus,)  the 
gorilla,  (Troglodytes  gorilla,)  two  species 
of  the  orang-outang,  (Simia  satyrus,)  and 
four  species  of  the  gibbon,  (Hylobates,) 
including  the  Siamaug.    The  four  first 
are    found    in    equatorial    Africa.     The 
orangs  are  natives  of  Borneo  and  Suma- 
tra ;  the  gibbons  are  distributed  through 
Java,    Borneo,  Sumatra,    Malacca,    and 
Siam. 

Of  the  African  apes,  the  chimpanzee,  the 
kooloo-kamba,  and  the  n9hiego-ml>ouve 
live  almost  exclusively  in  trees.  They 
are  so  nearly  allied  in  general  character, 
that  the  two  latter  are  regarded  as  mere 
varieties  of  the  chimpanzee.  The  skin  of 
each  is  black  ;  each  is  clothed  nearly  all 
over  the  body  with  hair  black,  or  nearly 
black ;  but  the  face  of  the  young  chim- 
panzee is  yellow,  while  that  of  the  young 
ushiego  -  mbonve  is  astonishingly  white. 


The  young  kooloo-kamba  has  not  yet  been 
observed.    They  are-  all  alike  strict  vege- 
tarians, feeding  chiefiy  on  nuts  and  fruits. 
It  is  stated  in  books  that  the  chimpanzee 
builds  a  kind  of  nest  for  itself  amongst 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  lives  in  small 
societies.     M.  du  Chaillu,  however,  de- 
clares that  though  the  young  consort  in 
companies,  the  adults  are  not  gregarious, 
but  go  in  pairs  or  singly,  and  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  builds  any  kind  of 
nest  or  shelter  for  itself.     When  young 
it  is  very  tractable,  and  although  when 
grown  up  untamable,  still  not  fei'ocioos. 
It  has  never  been  known  to  attack  man. 
The  fi^males  of  the  chimpanzee  are  said 
'to  watch  their  offspring  during  two  com- 
plete years,  and,  as  recorded  by«M.  da 
Chaillu,  the  young  apes  are  so  strongly 
attached   to  their  mothers,  that  if  the 
latter  are  killed  thev  cling  to  them,  tena- 
ciously evincing  patLetic  affection  exceed- 
ingly painful  to  witness.    The  young,  as 
of  all  apes,  have  a  much  more  human  ex- 
pression  of  countenance  than  is  presented 
by  the  adult,  owing  to  the  much  greater 
development  of  the  jaws  in  the  latter.    It 
can  walk  erect,  but  its  structure  implies 
its  peculiar  fitness  for  an  arboreal  life. 
The  stature  of  a  full  developed  adult  is 
said  to  be  about  four  feet.    The  young 
which  have  been  brought  to  this  country  i 

iand  only  the  young  have  been  seen  here, 
or  they  die  generally  of  consumption  at 
no  distant  date  atler  their  arrival)  have 
not  usually  exceeded  two  feet. 

The  first  and  only  specimen  of  the 
kooloo-kamba  which  has  been  seen  by  a 
white  man,  is  the  one  shot  and  described 
by  M.  du  Chaillu.  Its  name,  be  says,  is 
derived  from  the  native  word  ^'  kamba," 
to  speak,  and  the  peculiar  note  which  it 
utters  and  repeats — koola-kooiooy  koola- 
kooloo.  This  specimen  was  four  feet  three 
inches  hkrh.  According  to  M.  du  Chail- 
lu's  account,  its  head  ana  face  are  remark* 
ably  round,  its  forehead  broad  and  higher 
than  that  of  the  chimpanzee,  the  eyes 
wide  apai't,  the  ears  large,  and  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  man  ;  its  cheek-bones  are 
prominent,  the  cheeks  sunken,  nose  flat, 
and  the  jaws  are  less  prominent  than  in 
the  other  apes.  It  is  renuirkable  also  for 
its  whiskers  of  straight  hair,  which  ex- 
tend quite  round  the  iaoe  and  below  the 
chin.  Its  face  is  bare  and  black ;  its  up- 
per extremities  reach  below  the  knee ; 
they  are  partially  covered  with  long  hnir, 
and  are  partly  bare*    The  animal  was 
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Bitting  in  a  tree  at  the  time  it  was  shot. 
M.  du  Chaillu  was*  particularly  impressed 
with  ita  haman  appearance,  and  was  at 
once  convinced  that  of  all  known  apes  it 
approaches  nearest  to  man.  Speaking  of 
its  head,  he  says:  ^^This  struck  roe  at 
once  OH  having  on  expres^^ion  curiously 
like  to  an  Esquimaux  or  Ciiinaman.^' 

Of  the  thu'd  variety  of  the  chimpanzee, 
the  nshiego-rabouve,*  M.  du  Cliaillu  cap- 
tured several  specimens:  one  measured 
four  feet  four  inches,  another  three  feet 
eleven  inches,  and  a  third — a  female — 
three  feet  nine  inches.  The  nshiego- 
mbouve  is  remarkable  for  its  bald  head, 
and  is  consequently  distinguished  as  the 
troglodytes  calvus.  It  has  eyebrows  of 
thin  black  hair.  The  ears  and  mouth  are 
remarkably  large,  the  chin  round,  and,  as 
well  as  the  sides  of  the  face,  is  thinly 
covered  with  hair.  It  usually  progresses 
on  all-fours,  is  not  gregarious,  and  solitary 
old  bachelors  or  widowers  are  occasion- 
ally encountered.  Its  .cry  is  "  Hew !  hew ! 
hewl"  It  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  African  apes  by  building  for  itself 
an  umbrella-like  shelter  around  the  stem 
of  the  tree  which  it  has  chosen  to  inhabit. 
This  shelter  consists  of  a  dome  of  leafy 
branches,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  so 
constructed  as  to  throw  off  the  rain. 
The  branches  are  bound  together,  and 
to  the  tree  around  the  stem  of  which  they 
are  placed,  by  wild  vines  and  creepers, 
which  abound  in  the  African  forests.  The 
dome  is  carefully  adjusted  to  such  a  dis 
tance  above  the  branch  which  the  ape  has 
chosen  for  his  seat,  as  will  enable  him 
when  seated,  to  ]ilace  his  head  close  to 
the  central  and  inner  portion  of  the  roof; 
his  legs  are  so  drawn  up  that  his  feet  rest 
on  the  branch  on  which  he  sits,  and  he 
puts  one  arm  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
tor  security.  The  male  and  female  occu- 
py different  trees  near  each  other,  having 
each  a  separate  dome.  They  both  labor 
in  coUectmg  the  material  for  their  shel- 
ters: wheri  it  is  brought  together,  the 
male  builds  them,  the  female  carrying  the 
branches  up  to  him.  They  very  frequent- 
ly build  new  shelters,  often,  it  is  said,  at 
an  interval  of  about  ten  days.  The  rea- 
son assigned  for  this  is,  that  the  leaves  be- 
coming dry  and  withered,  cease  to  be  ca- 
pable of  affording  protection  from  the  rain, 
and  hence  the  shelters  need  to  be  renewed. 

*  The  word  n^hiego  is  the  native  name  for  the 
chimpanzee,  and  mboiiv6  is  the  natire  word  Bignify- 
tog  another  tribe. 


Probably  another  reason  is  that  the  ani- 
mal is  forced  to  migrate  from  place  to  place 
in  search  of  its  iavorite  food,  the  quai;' 
tity  of  which  needful  for  its  sustenance 
being  speedily  exhausted  in  any  limited 
area.  M.  du  Chaillu  gives  a  very  hit  cr- 
esting account  of  a  young  nshiego  which 
he  captured  Hearing  the  baby-like  cry 
of  the  young  animal,  he  and  his  men 
crawled  through  the  bush  as  silently  as 
possible  in  the  hope  of  taking  it,  and  at 
last  saw  something  running  along  the 
ground  where  they  were  concealed.  "It 
was  a  female  nshiego-mbouve  running  ou 
all-fours  with  a  young  one  clinging  to  her 
breasts ;  she  was  eagerly  eating  some  ber- 
nes,  and  with  one  arm  supported  her  lit- 
tle one."  Fired  upon,  she  dropped  with- 
out a  struggle.  The  poor  little  one  cried, 
"Hew!  hew!  hew!"  and  clung  to  the 
dead  body,  sucking  the  breasts,  burying 
its  head  there  in  its  alarm  at  the  report 
of  tl)e  gun.  Its  baby  face  "  was  pure 
white — very  white  indeed — pallid,  but  as 
white  as  a  white  child's,"  although  the 
face  of  its  mother  was  as  black  as  soot. 
The  little  one  was  about  a  foot  in  hight. 
Until  the  return  of  the  hunters  to  their 
camp  it  had  been  kept  separate  from  its 
dead  mother,  but  afterward, 

"  when  it  was  put  near  her  body,  a  most  touch- 
ing scene  ensued :  the  little  fellow  ran  instantly 
.to  her,  but  touching  her  on  the  face  and  breast, 
saw  evidently  that  some  great  change  bad  hap- 
pened. For  a  few  minutes  he  caressed  her,  as 
though  trying  to  coax  her  back  to  life.  Then 
he  seemed  to  lose  all  hope.  His  little  eyes  be- 
came very  sad,  and  he  broke  out  in  a  long  plain- 
tive wail~>'Ooeet  ooee!  ooeel'  which  made 
my  heart  ache  for  him.  He  looked  quite  for- 
lorn, and  as  though  he  really  felt  his  forsaken 
lot  Ihe  whole  camp  was  touched  at  his  sor- 
rows, and  the  women  especially  were  moved  *^ 

In  three  days  after  his  capture  he  be- 
came almost  tame.  In  a  fortnight  he  was 
perfectly  so.  He  no  longer  required  to 
be  tied  up,  but  ran  about  the  camp  and 
found  "  his  way  about  the  adjoining  vil- 
lage and  into  the  huts  just  as  though  he 
had  been  raised  there."  His  education 
progressed  so  rapidly  that  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day  he  would  eat  biscuits  out  of 
M.  do  Chaillu's  hand,  appreciated  boiled 
rice  and  roasted  plantain,  and  drank  of 
the  milk  of  a  goat.  He  evinced  great 
affection,  and  was  very  fond  of  being  pet- 
ted. He  became  an  accomplished  thief, 
and  carried  on  his  depredations  with  sur- 
prising skill  and  cunning.    As  bis  initia- 
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tion  into  the  mysteries  of  civilized  life 
progressed,  he  grew  quite  an  epicurean : 
he  learnt  to  eat  flesh  with  unmistakable 
relish,  to  regard  fish  as  an  especial  deli- 
cacy, tp  appreciate  good  coffee — refusing 
it  unless  properly  sugared,  and  even  rival- 
ed his  human  companions  in  the  delight 
which  he  derived  from  "  the  bottle !" 

*^He  bhowed  an  extraordinary  fondness  for 
strong  drink.  "Whenever  a  Negro  bad  palm- 
wine,  Tommy  was  sure  to  know  of  it  He  had 
a  decided  taste  for  Scotch  ale,  .  .  .  and  even 
begged  for  brandy.  Indeed,  his  last  exploit 
was  with  a  brandy- bottle,  which,  on  going  out," 
says  M.  du  Ghaillu,  '*  I  had  carelessly  left  on  my 
chest  When  I  returned,  I  found  my  precious 
bottle  broken  in  pieces,  and  Master  Tommy 
coiled  up  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  fing- 
ments  in  a  state  of  maudlin  drunkenness.  .  .  . 
He  looked  disgustingly,  and  yet  comically  hu- 
man. ...  I  gave  him  a  severe  thrashing,  but 
nothing  could  cure  him  of  his  love  of  liquor.^' 

He  dined  regularly  with  M.  du  Chaillu, 
seated  by  his  side.  If  he  received  what 
he  did  not  want,  he  threw  it  down  on  the 
ground  with  a  little  shriek  of  anger  and  a 
stamp  of  his  foot.  If  he  were  pleased 
quickly,  he  thanked  his  host  by  a  kind  of 
gentle  murmur,  like  "Iloohoo,"  and  would 
hold  out  his  hand  for  a  kindly  shake. 
Poor  little  fellow !  he  soon  died,  having 
survived  his  capture  only  five  months. 

In  1846,  an  American  missionary  resid- 
ing near  the  Gaboon  discovered,  first  a 
skull,  and  afterward  another  skull  and  part 
of  a  skeleton,  which  he  presented  to  Dr. 
Savage^  of  Boston ;  these,  together  with 
a  third  skull  subsequently  received,  en- 


abled Dr.  Savage  and  Professor  Jeffries 
Wyman  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
a  man-like  animal  before  unknown  to  the 
scientific  world. 

Hanno,  the  Cartha^nian,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  his  voyage  along  the 
African  coast  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  was  sent  out  by  the  government 
of  Carthage  to  circumnavigate  the  Afri> 
can  continent.  In  the  account  of  hia  voy- 
age the  following  passage  occurs : 

"On  third  day,  having  sailed  from  thence, 
passing  the  streams  of  fire,  we  came  to  the  bay 
called  the  Horn  of  the  South.  In  the  recess 
was  an  island  like  the  flrst,  having  a  lake,  and 
in  this  there  was  another  island  fbll  of  wild 
men.  But  much  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
women  with  hairy  bodies,  whom  the  interpret- 
ers called  gorillas.  .  .  •  But,  pursuing  them,  we 
were  not  able  to  take  the  men ;  they  all  escaped 
from  us  by  their  great  agility,  being  cremno- 
hateSy  (that  is  to  say,  climbing  precipitous  rocks 
and  trees,)  and  defending  themselves  by  throw- 
ing stones  at  us.  We  took  three  women,  who 
bit  and  tore  those  who  caught  them,  and  were 
unwilling  to  follow.  We  were  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  kill  them,  and  took  their  skins  oK,  which 
skins  were  brought  to  Carthage,  for  we  did  not 
navigate  further,  provisions  becoming  scarce** 

We  give  this  very  interesting  passage 
because,  though  it  is  not  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  any  known  animal,  it  suggested  to 
Drs.  Savage  and  Wyman  the  name  which 
they  gave  to  the  animal  first  scientifically 
described  by  them  in  1847.  M.  du  Chaillu 
claims  the  honor  of  being  the  first  white 
man  who  has  hunted  the  gorilla,  and  who 
can  speak  of  its  character  and  habits' from 
peraonal  knowledge. 


'*^* 


Transportation. — ^Transportation  on  any  consid- 
erable scale  has  so  long  ceased  that  it  may  surprise 
many  persons  to  learn  that  since  1788  tre  have  sent 
to  Australia  no  less  than  131,430  convicts;  and  even 
that  is  not  the  entire  number,  for  the  returns  that 
have  been  made  do  not  include  convicte  sent  from 
Ireland  before  1840.  It  might  also  not  be  generally 
supposed  that  to  Western  Australia — to  which  alone 
wc  now  transport — we  have  dispatched  5169  con- 
victs since  1850.  The  result  of  that  is,  that  at  the 
end  of  1869  there  w^re  3846  men  in  VTestern  Aus- 
tralia, who  either  then  were  convicta  or  wl^o  had  ar- 
rived as  convicts,  and  only  3266  fit^e  male  adults, 
civil  and  military.  But  there  were  10,991  free  peo- 
ple in  all ;  and  the  labor-market  of  the  colony  ab- 
sorbs  the  prisoners  as  they  are  discharged  from  the 
pubtio  worka 


Chinssv  Ycrsion  or  tbr  latc  Warn. — The  Im- 
perial Almanac  of  China  for  1861  appeared  as  usual 
at  Fekin  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  It 
consists  of  twelve  thick  volumes,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  names  of  all  the  offidals  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, gives  a  summary  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  plaoe  during  the  past  year.  For  the  first  time, 
foreigners  arc  spoken  of  in  respectful  terms,  and  the 
text  of  different  treaties  concluded  with  them  gives. 
Military  events  are  not  passed  over  in  lilcnce,  but 
are  explained  in  a  'very  whimsical  manner.  It  is 
stated  that  the  foreign  ambassadors,  being  accompa- 
nied by  a  numerous  guard  of  honor,  misunderatand- 
ings  had  arisen  between  the  soldiers  of  that  cfoort 
and  those  of  the  Chinese  army,  but  that  all  difBcal- 
ties  bad  been  arranged  by  the  devotedneas  of  the 
cbieis  of  the  Government. — Mong^hon^  P^P^* 
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MAD  DOGS  AND  THEIR  PHENOMEKA. 


Eysrt  one  knows  that  dogs  are  liable 
to  a  teri'ible  disease,  which  can  be  com- 
nianicated  to  other  animals  and  to  man  : 
a  disease  frightful  in  its  symptoms,  and 
f'Ual  in  its  eftects.  But  very  few  persons 
know  what  are  the  signs  and  symptoms 
of  this  disease ;  and  since  cure  is  impossi- 
ble, prevention  becomes  tenfold  more  im- 
portant. We  propose,  therefore,  to  treat 
this  subject  with  the  minuteness  which  its 
importance  warrants. 

I. — ^VULGAR  XBBOBS. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  neoessarv  to 
incliide  almost  every -single  notion  wnich 
is  popularly  held  about  mad  dogs ;  for  it 
is  surprising  that  on  a  subject  of  this  fatal 
interest  the  current  ideas  are  not  simply 
iuuccnrate :  they  are  utterly  and  danger- 
ously  wrong.  To  begin  with  the  one  ex 
pressed  in  the  name  Mydrophohia^  which 
means  horror  at  water.  This  is  not  simply 
a  misnomer,  otherwise  we  should  scarcely 
mention  it,  but  a  misdescription  of  a  very 
serious  kind.  The  name  hydrophobia  hav- 
ing been  fixed  in  people's  minds,  and  the 
idea  that  rabid  dogs  dread  water  having 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  be- 
lief, the  sight  of  a  dog  eagerly  lapping 
water,  or  wUIingly  plun^ng  mto  it,  would 
naturally  lead  ninety-nme  out  of  a  hun- 
dred to  exclaim:  "He  drinks,  therefore 
there  can't  be  danger."  The  fact  is,  that 
a  burning  thirst  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tic st^mptoms  of  rabies^  in  its  early  stages. 
True  it  is,  and  very  curious  it  is,  that  in 
man  an  indefinable  dread  of  water,  or  any 
other  liquid,  does  characterize  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease ;  and  for  the  disease 
in  raah  the  name  of  hydrophobia  is  not  in- 
appropriate. Of  this  we  shali  see  exam- 
ples presently.  But  in  dogs,  so  far  from  a 
dread  of  water  being  a  reliable  symptom, 
it  is  a  symptom  which  does  not  show 
itself  more  than  once  in  fifby  cases.  ''  U 
est  desormais  acquis  a  la  science,"  says  the 
, latest  authority  on  this  subject, "  que  c'est 
precise :nent  un  signe  de  la  rage,  loi'sque 


la  soifest  trop  ardente  ;  et  que  jamais  ap- 
pellation plus  fausse,  plus  absurde,  et  en 
mSme  temps  plus  dangeureuse,  ne  fut  ap- 
pliquee  a  aucune  maladie  que  celle  de  hy- 
drophobic a  la  rage  du  chien."  ♦ 

Another  popular  error  attributes  the 
madness  of  dogs  to  the  heat  of  the  "  dog- 
days."  In  July  and  August  all  kinds  of 
precautions  are  taken  which  no  one  thinks 
of  for  a  moment  in  November  and  De- 
cember. On  the  Continent,  a  paternal 
police  is  minutely  solicitous  in  summer 
about  the  enforcement  of  its  regulations. 
But  the  simple  fact  is,  that  the  "  dog-days" 
have  no  more  to  do  with  the  rabies  than 
the  moon  has  to  do  with  lunacy.  Dogs 
arc  liable  to  attacks  in  every  month  of 
the  year ;  but.it  so  happens  that  July  and 
August  are  precisely  the  months  in  which 
the  fewest  cases  occur.  Against  the  loose 
estimate  of  popular  opinion,  we  can  place 
the  exact  records  of  the  veterinary  schools 
of  Alfort,  Toulouse,  and  Lyons,  and  these 
show  that  it  is  not  in  the  hottest  months, 
but  in  the  wettest  months,  that  the  great 
majority  of  cases  are  seen.  In  April,  No- 
vember, and  December,  the  recorded  cases 
are  double  and  triple  those  in  June,  July, 
and  August. 

That  "  heat  of  the  weather  "  is  not  the 
cause  of  rabies,  is  strikingly  proved  by  the 
fiict  that  in  hot  countries  the  disease  is 
rare,  and  in  some  even  unknown.  M.  Du 
Chaillu  notices  that  although  "  most  of 
the  West-African  villages  are  crowded 
with  dogs,  the  natives  do  not  know,  even 
by  report,  of  such  a  disease  as  hydropho- 
bia." Dr.  Watson  remarks  that  rabies  is 
unknown  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  and  in 
Egypt.  "  I  fancy  that  South- America  is, 
or  was,  a  stranger  to  it.  It  appears  to 
have  been  imported  into  Jamaica,  afier 
that  island  had  enjoyed  an  imoiimity  for 
at  least  fifty  years ;  and  Dr.  Heineker 
states  that  curs  of  the  most  wretched  des- 
cription abound  in  the  island  of  Madeira ; 

•  Sanson :  Le  Meilleur  Preaervatif  centre  la  Rage  : 
Etude  de  la  PhyeiognomU  dee  Chiens  et  dee  Chate 
Enragee,     1860. 
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that  tliey  are  afflicted  with  almost  every 
disease,  tormented  by  flies,  and  heat,  and 
thirst,  and  famine,  yet  no  rabid  dog  was 
ever  seen  there.  On  the  contrary,,  six 
teen  hundred  and  sixty-six  deaths  from 
hydrophobia  in  the  human  subject  are 
stated  to  have  9ccurred  in  Prussia  in  the 
space  of  ten  years."  * 

Having  attributed  the  disease  to  the 
"  heat  of  the  dog-days,"  men  easily  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  owing  to 
intense  thirst  that  the  disease  occurred. 
Inasmuch  as  this  error  has  forced  them  to 
be  more  careful  in  attending  to  the  wants 
of  dogs,  and  secured  access  to  water,  it 
has  been  a  beneficial  error.  But,  viewing 
the  matter  scientifically,  we  are  forced  to 
say  that  thirst,  however  intense,  is  incapa- 
ble of  }>roducing  rabies.  Dogs  have  been 
subjected  to  the  cruel  experiment  of  com- 
plete abstioence  from  water,  when  chain- 
ed to  a  wall  under  a  burning  sun.  They 
died  from  thirst,  but  showed  no  symptoms 
of  rabies.  Thirst  will  produce  delirium  in 
man  ;  but  delirium  is  not  rabies,  nor  in  any 
way  I  elated  to  it. 

Another  popular  error  is  to  suppose  that 
mad  dogs  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  run 
about  snapping  wildly  at  man  and  beast, 
or  at  any  rate  manifest  their  madness  by 
furious  ferocity.  But  while  healthy  dogs 
otlen  "  foam  at  the  mouth,"  it  is  only  at 
one  stage  of  the  disease  that  the  rabid  dog 
shows  any  foam.  And  as  to  ferocity,  most 
mad  dogs  are  gentle  and  caressing  to  their 
masters  and  favorites,  though  they  snap 
at  other  dogs.  It  is  only  the  ferocious 
dog  that  shows  great  ferocity  when  rabid. 

It  is  very  generally  be»ieved  that  if  a 
healthy  dog  should  bite  a  man  and  at  any 
subseqttent  period  become  rabid,  the  man 
will  also  become  rabid — no  matter  how 
many  months  or  years  may  have  elapsed. 
The  consequence  of  this  absurd  prejudice 
is,  that  healthy  dogs  are  frequently  killed 
in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  rabid. 
There  was  an  example  of  this  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  London ;  and  unhappily  the 
bitten  man  died  a  victim  to  the  terrors  of 
hydrophobia.  It  was  quite  clear,  from 
the  symptoms,  that  he  was  not  affected 
by  hydrophobia ;  and  the  magistrate  very 
properly  expressed  disapprobation  at  the 
folly  of  destroying  the  dog  before  it  was 
evident  whether  or  not  it  was  rabid.  The 
rule  in  such  a  case  is  perfectly  simple.    If 

*  Watson :  PrincipUM  and  Practice  of  Phytk^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  619. 


the  dog  is  suspected  of  being  rabid,  it 
should  be  kept  chained  up,  out  of  the  way 
of  injury,  until  the  disease  declares  itself. 
By  this  plan  it  may  very  soon  be  shown 
whether  the  suspicion  was  ill  founded,  and 
whether  the  dog  was  or  was  not  rabid. 
Such  a  proof  would  often  greatly  Relieve 
the  minds  of  the  bitten  man  and  bis  fami- 
ly, and  remove  that  terrible  anxiety  which, 
in  spite  of  every  surgical  aid,  must  for 
some  weeks  assail  them. 

Finally,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  by  do 
means  true,  as  popularly  supposed,  that  a 
man  or  animal  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  will 
certainly  take  the  disease.  The  chances 
are  very  great  against  such  an  event  even 
if  no  precautions  be  taken.  Of  course,  no 
sane  man  would  run  the  risk.  But  it  is 
comforting  to  know,  after  surgical  aid  has 
been  employed,  that  even  without  such 
aid  the  chances  are  against  the  disease 
being  communicated. 

The  errors  we  have  just  noticed  are 
pernicious  in  varying  degrees,  but  mainly 
because  they  mask  the^  real  symptoms, 
which  might  otherwise  call  attention  to 
the  danger.  And  how  great  that  danger 
is  may  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence — 
there  is  no  remedy*  The  physiciaD  that 
cures  is  Death — larpog  IdLrat  Oavaro^.  Man 
or  beast,  once  infected  by  the  poison,  is 
doomed  to  a  certsun  and  horrible  end. 
This  infection  may  be  prevented,  even 
after  the  bite  has  been  given,  either  by 
surgical  aid,  or  by  a  natural  indisposition 
of  the  organism  to  be  affected  by  the  poi- 
son; but  the  infection  once  established, 
no  remedy  avails.  The  records  of  medi- 
cal experience  contain  numerous  cases  of 
harmless  bites  from  rabid  animals,  bat  no 
single  case  of  declared  rabies  having  ever 
been  arrested. 

II. — HYDROPHOBIA  IN  HAN. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  in  man 
the  disease  is  characterized  by  a  singular 
dread  of  water  ;  and  that  this  is  an  iBTa> 
riable  symptom.  HappUy  the  cases  are 
rare ;  and  as  even  experienced  phytnciaon 
seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  witnes«ng 
one,  we  shall  briefly  state  what  arc  the 
observed  symptoms.  Dr.  Watson,  ia  his 
Principles  of  Phf/siCyZad  Romberg,  in  his 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  wHl  fur* 
nish  examples : 

A  coachman  was  brought  to  St.  Bar' 
tholomew's  Hospital  on  Tuesday.    It  WM , 
stated  that,  some  ten  weeks  beforoi  the 
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back  of  his  right  hand  had  been  struck  by 
the  teeth  of  a  terrier,  but  no  wound  had 
1>een  made,  no  blood  drawn,  nor  was  the 
skin  broken — ^there  was  merely  a  mark  of 
the  animaPs  teeth.  On  the  Thursday  pre- 
oedin<r  his  appearance  at  the  hospital,  his 
hand  had  become  painful,  and  swelled  a 
little.  On  Friday  the  pain  extended  into 
the  arm,  and  became  more  severe.  His 
wife  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  sponging  his  head  and  body  every 
morning  with  cold  water,  but  on  this 
tnorning  he  refrained  from  doing  so  on  ac- 
count of  some  feeling  of  spasm  about  the 
throat.  His  own  remark  on  this  was,  that 
he  "  couldn't  think  how  he  could  be  so 
silly."  On  Saturday,  the  extent  and  se- 
verity of  the  pain  had  increased.  He  got 
no  sleep.  He  felt  ill  and  drowsy  on  Sun- 
day, but  drove  the  carriage  to  Kensington 
Ganlens  :  he  "was  obliged,  however,  to 
hold  both  whip  and  reins  in  his  lefl  hand. 
The  pain  extended  to  his  shoulder.  He 
was  then  bled.  This  relieved  the  pain. 
But  the  next  day  he  complained  of  feeling 
very  ill  all  over ;  and  he  told  his  medi- 
cal attendant  that  he  could  not  take  his 
draughts  because  of.  the  spasm  in  his 
throat.  That  gentleman,  suspecting  the 
true^iaturc  of  the  disease,  pretended  that 
it  was  the  nasty  taste  of  the  physic  which 
gave  the  spasm,  and  told  him  to  drink 
some  water.  But  there  was  the  same 
difficulty  with  the  water.  The  next  day 
he  came  to  the  hospital.  When  there, 
water  w^as  placed  before  him  in  a  basin, 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  allowing  him  to 
wash  his  hands.  It  did  not  seem  to  dis- 
turb him,  nor  to  excite  any  particular  at- 
tention. Water  was  then  offered  to  him  to 
drink,  which  he  took  and  carried  to  his 
month,  but  drew  his  head  from  it  with  a 
convulsive  shudder.  After  this,  on  the 
same  morning,  he  was  much  questioned  by 
several  persons  about  the  supposed  cause 
of  his  illness ;  and  water  was  again  brought 
to  him,  which  agitated  him,  and  he  became 
exceedingly  distressed  and  un<}uiet,  com- 
plaining of  the  air  which  blew  upon  him. 
Dr.  Watson  saw  him  soon  after  this,  and 
describes  him  as  '^  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance well,  lying  on  his  back  without  spasm, 
without  anxiety — his  face  somewhat  flush- 
ed. He  said  ho  had  a  little  headache,  but 
no  pain  in  the  arm.  His  pulse  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  full  and  strong; 
his  tongue  moist  and  slightly  furred.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  very  quiet,  good-temper- 


ed man  ;  and  smiled  geocrally  when  he 
was  spoken  to." 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Watson  found  him 
tranquil.  Gruel  was  mentioned,  and 
then  be  sighed  deeply  two  or  three  times, 
but  sat  up,  and  after  a  moment's  look  of 
serious  terror,  took  half  a  spoonful  of  the 
gruel  in  a  huriied  gasping  manner,  and 
said  he  would  not  take  more  at  a  time, 
lest  the  sens€Uion  should  come  on.  He 
was  desired  to  take  the  last  portion  of  the 
gruel  from  the  basin.  He  accordingly 
seized  it  with  hniTy,  carried  it  to  his 
mouth  with  an  air  of  determination,  and 
then  a  violent  choking  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles about  the  throat  ensued.  Most  of 
the  gruel  was  spilled  over  his  chin  ;  and 
he  observed  that  he  should  have  managed 
it  had  he  not  been  in  too  great  a  hurry. 
He  was  quiet,  rational,  and  calm,  except 
when  endeavoring  to  take  liquids.  On 
Wednesday,  at  noon,  he  was  much  in  the 
same  state,  but  said  he  was  better.  Some 
moraels  of  ice  had  been  given  him  during 
the  night:. he  swallowed  two  or  three 
with  considerable  effort ;  the  third  or 
fourth  caused  so  great  a  spasm  that  he 
was  forced  to  throw  it  out  of  his  mouth  : 
by  a  strong  resolution,  however,  he 
seized  it  again,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
swallowing  it.  He  now  complained  that 
his  mouth  was  clanimy,  and  he  champed 
much.  He  requested  that  a  straitwaist- 
coat  might  be  put  on,  that  ho  might  in- 
jure no  one.  He  assisted  in  putting  it 
on,  and  was  perfectly  calm. 

Whenever  he  attempted  to  swallow 
liquid  in  the  smallest  quantities,  it  was  al- 
ways with  sobbings  and  hurried  iuspira- 
tions,  precisely  resembling  those  we  make 
when  first  wading  in  cold  water.  While 
taking  the  basin  of  gruel  in  his  hand,  he 
drew  back  bis  head  to  a  distance  appar- 
ently involuntarily.  The  next  day  he  was 
composed,  yet  more  easily  irritated,  and 
had  lost  the  power  of  moving  his  left 
arm.  His  pulse  was  one  hundred  and 
forty,  and  much  weaker  than  before.  His 
mental  powers  were  failing.  During  the 
last  hours  of  his  life,  he  moaned  and 
tossed  from  side  to  side.  He  sank  gradu- 
ally, and  died  in  the  evening. 

Dr.  Watson,  in  the  course  of  his  very 
extensive  practice,  both  in  private  and  in 
the  hospitals,  has  only  seen  four  cases  of 
hydrophobia,  which  proves  that  the  dis- 
ease must  be  rare.  One  of  these  was 
owing  to  the  bite  of  a  cat,  on  the  first  of 
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January,  1855,  (not  by  any  means  one  of 
the  "  dog-days.")     A  lady,  aged  thirty- 
two,  hearing   from  her  brother  that  a 
white  cat  belonging  to  the  stables  had 
been  quarreling  with  a  terrier  the  day 
before,  and  afterward  fighting  with  an- 
other cat,  supposed  it  might  be  ill,  and 
desired  it  to  be  brought  to  her.    She 
placed  it  on  her  lap.    It  there  bit  her 
linger.    Had  the  lady  been  aware  of  the 
suspicious  nature    of  such   an  act,  she 
would  at  once  have  sent  for  the  surgeon. 
But  few  people  remember  that  cats  are  as 
liable  to  maaness  as  dogs ;  otherwise  we 
should  not  have  the  many  absurd  police 
regulations  respecting  dogs  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  complete  disregard  of 
cats  all  the  year  round.     Still  fewer  are 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  ascertain- 
ing what  has  been  the  behavior  of  an  ani- 
mal that  has  bitten  them.    The  cat  now 
in  question  was  destroyed,  but  not  before 
it  bad   scratched    the  gardener's  child, 
flown  furiously  at  a  man,  and  bitten  a 
whip  with  which  it  had  been  attacked. 
From  the  first  of  January  to  the  four- 
teenth of  March  no  alarming  symptoms 
disclosed  themselves,  but  on   the  four- 
teenth the  lady  began  to  feel  generally 
unw.cll.     On  the  sixteenth,  pain  ran  from 
the  bitten  finger  along  the  arm  and  across 
the  chest.    1  his  paiu  did  not  last  long, 
nor  did  it  recur.    On  the  seventeenth  she 
found    a   difficulty  in    swallowing.    Dr. 
Todd  visited  her  in  the  evening  with  Dr. 
Garrett ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  Dr.  Wat- 
son met  those  physicians  in  consultation. 
He  found  the  lady  in  bed,  "  with  a  wild* 
ish   expression    about    her    eyes.''    Her 
tongue  was  dry  and  furred ;  her  pulse 
eighty,  soft,  with  occasional  accelerations 
fur  a  few  beats  only.     She  was  extremely 
weak.    A  morsel  of  ice  was  given  her. 
She  hastily  put  it  into  her  mouth,  then 
drew  back  her  head,  and  stretched  ont^ 
her  arm  with   a  repelling  gesture,  and 
sighed  many   times;   but  she   fiiiled  to 
swallow  the  ice.     Afterward  she  succeed- 
ed better  with  some  tea,  which  she  took 
in  spoonfuls,  yet  with  a  strange  hurry, 
and  with  sighing  gasps,  and  a  rolling  up- 
ward of  the  eyes.    It  seemed  to  Dr.  Wat- 
son that  she  suspected  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  her,  for  she  said  that  to  drink 
some  tea  would  be  a  test.    She    then, 
without  much  difficulty,  ate  a  boiled  egg ; 
and  under  encouragement,  and  our  ex- 
pressions of  hopefulness,  she  swallowed 
with  seeming  ease,  a  glass  of  wine  in  suc- 


cessive tea-spoonfuls,  until  the  last  spoon- 
ful, from  which  she  recoiled  with  a  look 
of  terror,  exclaiming  despondently  :  ^'It 
is  no  better."  She  died  the  next  morn- 
ing, her  mind  having  continued  perfectly 
clear  to  the  end. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  only  arc 
hydrophobic  patients  uniformly  terrified 
at  water,  (unlike  rabid  dogs,)  and  this  ter- 
ror increases  with  the  attempt  to  swallow 
water,  but  also  the  mere  sound  of  liquid 
falling  in  a  vessel,  sometimes  the  mere 
8ig/U  of  it,  and  in  a  few  cases  even  the 
mention  of  it,  causes  terrified  gasps.  A 
draught  of  cold  air  will  also  produce  simi- 
lar eneots;  and  even  the  sight  of  a  mir- 
ror. Dr.  Beddoes  relates  a  case  of  a  pa- 
tient who  sobbed  convulsively  when  a 
mirror  was  presented  to  him.  '^  I  gave 
him  money  to  induce  him  to  look  at  it  a 
second  time,  and  endeavoi*ed  to  gain  his 
attention  by  desiring  him  to  point  out  iu 
the  mirror  the  sores  which  had  given  him 
most  uneasiness ;  but  bef  >re  he  had 
looked  a  minute,  the  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced  as  before."  In  the  case  quoted 
from  Dr.  Watson  juf)t  now,  there  was 
nothing  of  this  observed ;  indeed,  the 
sounds  of  liquids  had  no  appreciable  in- 
fluence on  the  patient ;  nor  was  sh^  dis- 
turbed by  sudden  access  of  light,  nor  by 
currents  of  air :  she  oould  even  bear  to 
be  fanned. 

There  is  a  not  unwarrantable  supposi- 
tion that  many  of  the  cffiscts  of  hydro- 
phobia in  human  beings  are  due  to  ima- 
gination, and  are  suggested  by  what  the 
patient  has  heard  of  the  disease.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  very  accurately  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  effects  directly 
produced  by  the  disease,  and  those  indi- 
rectly produced  by  the  patient's  imagina- 
tion. Yet  that  the  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  terror  at  water,  or  at  the  sight 
and  sound  of  water,  are  direct  conse- 
quences of  the  disease,  and  are  not  due 
to  any  opinions  the  patient  may  hold,  is 
satisfactorily  proved  by  the  iact  that 
quite  young  children  exhibit  them  no  ksa 
manifestly  than  adults.  We  will  give  in 
illustration  the  case  observed  by  ]&om- 
berg,  (the  only  case  which  ever  c  ^me  un- 
der his  eye.)  A  boy,  aged  six,  was  bitten 
by  a  dog  on  the  finger.  In  accordance 
with  a  popular  superstition,  (^'a  hair 
of  the  dog  that  bit  you,")  a  few  of  the 
dog's  hairs  were  cut  off  and  placed  upon 
the  wound,  which  was  completely  healtd 
in  a  week.    The  boy  continued  perfectly 
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well  and  in  good  spirits  till  the  thirtieth 
of  August  —  that  is,  twenty-eight  days 
after  the  accident — when  he  complained 
of  pain  in  the  bitten  finger.  The  day 
after,  the  pain  extended  to  the  whole 
hand.  The  boy's  father  observed  that 
his  breathing  was  labored.  He  passed  a 
restless  night.  In  the  morning,  instead 
of  his  usual  coffee,  he  asked  for  water, 
but  on  seeing  it,  shuddered,  and  pushed 
it  forcibly  away.  He  was  unable  to  swal- 
low any  liquid  or  solid  food;  the  mere 
sight  of  it  was  repulsive  to  him.  During 
the  following  night  he  was  extremely 
restless,  complained  constantly  of  thirst, 
and  yet  was  unable  to  swallow  any 
liquid.  On  the  second  of  September  the 
pains  extended  to  the  arm  and  ear ;  a  cur- 
rent of  air  produced  by  the  mere  elevation 
of  the  bed-clothes,  or  the  sprinkling  of  a 
few  drops  of  liquid  on  his  skin,  excited  the 
same  paroxysms  as  the  attempts  at  drink- 
ing. His  consciousness  was  unimpaired ; 
his  eyes  were  brilliant,  his  face  red,  and 
his  features  expressed  distressing  anxiety. 
"  I  offered  him,"  says  Romberg,  "  a  cup 
full  of  beer,  and  challenged  him  to  drink; 
the  mere  aspect  of  the  cup  startled  him, 
and  as  soon  as  I  approached  it  to  his  lips, 
sobbing  respiration  and  a  convulsive  move- 
ment of  the  entire  body  ensued ;  he  turn- 
ed his  head  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
rolled  his  eyes  wildly.  Three  times  the 
experiment  was  repeated,  and  each  time 
the  same  phenomena  occurred.  When 
he  caught  sight  of  a  glass  of  water,  the 
restlessness  was  greater,  and  the  shudder 
more  violent."  It  is  quite  clear  that  this 
child  of  six  bad  never  read  any  books 
about  hydrophobia,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of  the  behavior  of 
patients ;  yet  his  manifestations  were  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  observed  in  other 
cases.  When  urged  to  drink,  and  told 
that  unless  he  drank  he  would  die,  he 
seized  the  cup  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
carried  it  to  his  mouth,  shuddered,  and 
wanted  to  return  the  cup ;  but,  on  being 
threatened,  he  once  more  took  courage, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  hiccup  which  interven- 
ed, swallowed  about  half  a  tea-spoonful  has- 
tily  and  wiih  extreme  difficulty.  "  I  then 
dipped  the  handle  of  a  tea-spoon  in  water, 
and  for  several  minutes  dropped  the  war 
ter  off  it  upon  his  tongue.  This  trifling 
qnantity  he  swallowed  without  much  trou- 
ble or  shuddering."  He  could  see  water 
in  a  basin,  and  even  wash  his  hands  in  it, 
without  terror.  The  sight  of  a  mirror, 
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or  of  the  polished  sui'face  of  a  watch,  pro- 
duced no  effect. 

This  is  in  many  respects  an  instructive 
case.  We  have  cited  it  mainly  to  show 
that  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  are  not 
due  to  the  imagination  of  the  patient ;  and 
before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  may  observe  that  the  popular  notions 
of  hydrophobic  patients  barking,  and  try- 
ing to  go  on  all-fours  like  a  dog,  are  sim- 
ply the  wrong  interpretations  of  pheno- 
mena which  admit  of  rational  explanation. 
The  "barking"  is  nothing  more  than  the 
violent  efforts  of  the  patient  to  rid  his 
throat  of  the  sticky  mucus  which  irritates 
him  ;  and  the  trying  to  go  on  '*  all-fours" 
is  the  inability  to  stand  upright  which  is 
sometimes  seen  when  the  spinal  cord  is 
affected. 

in.— ORIGIN  OF    THE  DISEASE. 

It  is  as  yet  undecided  whether  rabies 
now  occurs  spontaneously,  or  only  as  the 
result  of  direct  inoculation.  Inasmuch 
as  the  disease  must  have  occurred  spon- 
taneously at  first,  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  suppose  it  must  continue  to  ma-  . 
nifest  itself  spontaneously.  Against  this 
supposition  some  argue  that  there  are 
diseases  which  in  our  day  never  occur  ex- 
cept through  contagion,  or  transmission 
of  some  kind.  The  small-pox  is  cited  as 
an  instance.  Proof  of  this  must  necessa- 
rily be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  When 
small-pox  breaks  out  in  a  nursery,  it  is 
always  attributed  to  the  child  having 
been  taken  past  a  certain  alley  or  street ; 
or  else,  some  beggar-woman,  with  her 
baby,  stopped  the  nurse  to  beg.  An  <ex- 
ternal  cause  is  always  sought,  and  as  the 
seekers  are  not  critical,  they  do  not  verify 
the  truth  of  their  supposition.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Mr.  Youatt — certainly  the  great- 
est authority  on  i-abies — ^thinks  that  rabies 
does  not  now  occur  spontaneously,  and 
might  be  throughly  extirpated  if  a  well- 
enforced  quarantine  could  be  established, 
and  every  dog  (let  us  also  add,  every 
cat)  could  be  confined  sepahately  for  eight 
months. 

Those  who  believe  the  disease  occurs 
spontaneously,  limit  its  origin  to  the  ani- 
mals included  in  the  two  genera  canis  ard 
felis.  Of  these  the  dog  and  cat  are  the 
only  two  sources  from  which  we  have 
much  to  fear,  because  they  are  constantly 
with  us.  The  fox,  indeed,  is  not  rare  in 
England,  and  may  bite  dogs  and  cats; 
21 
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bat  tho  danger  from  that  soarce  is  not 
great.  The  wolf  has  long  ceased  to 
prowl  about  our  forests.  As  for  lions, 
tigers,  and  panthers,  it  is  our  fault  if  we 
place  ourselves  in  their  reach ;  and  al- 
though a  mad  lion  would  doubtless  be  a 
formidable  beast,  yet,  perhaps,  the  lion  in 
perfect  health  will  be  quite  as  eagerly 
avoided. 

Inasmuch  as  the  disease  may  be  com- 
municated to  all  animals,  there  is  no  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  question  of  its  origin. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  is  any  one  bitten 
by  a  dog  or  cat,  than  immediate  recourse 
should  be  had  to  tho  following  simple 
precautions:  First,  he  should  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  the  animal  manifests, 
or  has  manifested,  the  signs  of  rabies ;  and 
secondly,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the 
madness  of  the  animal,  he  should  place 
himself  at  once  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon. 
If  he  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  the  dog,  he  had  better  assume 
the  existence  of  rabies,  and  have  the  bit- 
ten part  cut  out,  for  safety.  But  when, 
as  mostly  happens,  there  can  bean  inquiry 
made  respectmg  the  dog's  condition,  it 
would  be  exposing  himself  to  needless 
suffering  to  rush  at  once  to  the  surgeon. 
To  save  men  from  this  needless  suffering, 
and  from  the  still  greater  pain  of  terrible 
anxiety,  which  in  itself  will  sometimes 
produce  insanity,  the  widest  publicity 
should  be  given  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
invariable  and  characteristic  signs  of  rar 
bies.  People  must  clear  their  minds  of 
all  the  common  errors  which  the  ignorance 
of  ages  has  accumulated  on  this  subject. 
They  must  learn  steadily  to  discredit 
those  opinions  which  have  hitherto  formed 
their  superstitions,  and  engrave  deeply 
on  their  memories  the  certainties  of  scien- 
tific observation  and  experiment. 

It  is  indeed  of  great  importance  that 
the  public  at  large  should  know  that  the 
characteristic  signs  of  rabies  are  as  cer- 
tainly recognizable  as  are  the  signs  of 
measles  or  small-pox.  There  are  absolute 
and  invariable  tests  by  which  we  may 
prove  the  existence  of  the  disease;  and 
there  are  several  premonitory  symptoms^ 
which,  once  observed,  may  warn  us  in 
time  to  escape  all  danger.  These  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

IT. — SIGNS  OF  MADNESS. 

One  of  the  earliest  signs,  and  one  which 
should  always  arouse  attentioB  on  the  part 


of  those  in  charge  of  a  dog,  is  a  suUennsss 
combined  unth  fidgetiness.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  due  to  some  other  malady  than 
rabies ;  but  it  is  a  symptom  to  be  watched. 
When  it  means  rabies,  the  dog  retiree  to 
his  bed  or  basket  for  several  hours,  and 
may  be  seen  there  curled  up,  his  face  bu- 
ried between  his  paws  and  breast.  He 
shows  no  disposition  to  bite,  and  will  an- 
swer to  the  call,  but  he  answers  slowly 
and  suUenly,  After  a  while  he  becomes 
restless,  seeking  out  new  resting-places, 
and  never  satisfied  long  with  one.  He 
then  returns  to  his  bed,  but  continually 
shifts  his  posture.  He  rises  up  and  lies 
down  again,  settles  his  body  in  a  variety 
of  positions,  disposes  his  bed  with  his  paws, 
shaking  it  in  his  mouth,  bringing  it  to  a 
heap,  on  which  he  carefully  lays  his  chest, 
and  then  rises  up  and  bundles  it  all  out 
of  his  kennel  or  basket.  If  at  liberty,  he 
will  seem  to  imagine  that  something  is 
lost,  and  he  will  eagerly  search  round  the 
room  with  strange  violence  and  indecision. 
That  dog  should  be  watched.  If  he  be- 
gins to  gaze  strangely  about  him  as  he 
lies  in  bed,  and  if  his  countenance  is 
clouded  and  suspicions,  we  may  be  certain 
that  madness  is  coming  on.  Sometimes 
he  comes  to  those  whom  he  loves,  and 
fixes  on  them  a  steadfast  gaze,  as  i^  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Youatt,  he  would  say: 
^^  I  feel  strangely  ill ;  have  you  nothing  lo 
do  with  it  ?"* 

The  observation  of  all  veterinary  sur- 
geons proves  that  not  only  is  there  no 
great  disposition  to  bite  manifested  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  except  by 
dogs  naturally  ferocious,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  increase  of  affection- 
ateness  often  shown.  Mr.  Youatt  special- 
ly notices  this.  "  In  the  early  stages  of 
rabies,"  he  says,  "  the  attachment  of  tl)e 
dog  toward  his  owner  seems  to  be  ra^^ 
idly  increased.  He  is  employed  almost 
without  ceasing  licking  the  bands^  or  face, 
or  any  part  ho  can  get  at."  Nay,  even 
in  the  last  and  most  violent  stages*  of  the 
disease,  some  dogs  show  no  disposition  to 
bite.  Mr.  Youatt  says  that  the  finest 
Newfoundland  dog  he  ever  saw  became 
rabid  from  the  bite  of  a  cur.  He  became 
dull,  disinclined  to  play,  and  refused  aU 
food.  He  was  continually  watching  imag- 
inary objects,  but  did  not  snap  at  tbeni. 
He  offered  himself  to  "be  caressed,  and 
was  not  satisfied  unless  he  was  shaken  by 

♦  Youatt;  The  Dog,  ppt  131-33. 
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the  pawl  He  watched  every  pa&sing  ob- 
ject with  peculiar  anxiety,  and  followed 
with  deep  attention  the  motions  of  his 
old  friend,  the  hoi-se.  **  I  went  to  him," 
adds  Mr.  Youatt,  ^  and  patted  and  coaxed 
him,  and  he  told  me  as  plainly  as  looks 
and  actions  and  a  somewhat  deepened 
whine  could  express  it,  bow  much  he  was 
flrratified.  I  saw  him  on  the  third  day. 
lie  was  evidently  dying.  He  could  not 
even  crawl  to  the  door  of  his  temporary 
kennel ;  but  he  pushed  forward  his  paw  a 
little  way,  and  as  I  shook  it,  I  felt  the 
tetanic  muscular  action  which  accompan- 
ies the  departure  of  life."  M.  Sanson  nar- 
rates a  similar  case,  and  expresses  his 
conviction  that  if  the  rabid  animal  were 
kept  sequestered  from  all  exciting  provo- 
cations, it  would  gradually  die  without 
once  manifesting  any  of  the  fury  of  mad- 
ness. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  rabid  dogs  whose 
ferocity  knows  no  bounds.  If  they  are 
threatened  with  a  stick,  they  fly  at  it, 
seize  and  furiously  shake  it.  They  are 
incessantly  employed  in  darting  to  the 
end  of  their  chain,  and  attempting  to 
crush  it  with  their  teeth.  They  tear  their 
kennel  to  pieces.  The  sight  of  another 
dog  especially  excites  their  fury.  But 
although  the  ferocious  animal  early  mani- 
fests this  fury,  we  must  guard  against  the 
common  error  of*  waiting  for  such  a  man- 
ifestation. The  early  symptoms  of  fidget- 
iness, suUenness,  anxiety,  or  affectionate 
importunity^  are  equally  to  be  attended 
to.  No  animal  goes  mad  suddenly ;  there 
are  always  several  stages  of  premonitory 
symptoms.  Among  these  there  is  one 
not  always  shown,  but  gederally,  and 
quite  conclusive :  it  is  hallucination. 

Many  readers  who  ha've  no  hesitation 
in  speaking  of  the  madness  of  animals, 
will  be  startled  at  hearing  that  animals 
arc  subject  to  hallucinations,  like  human 
beings.  Every  veterinary  surgeon,  how- 
evfrr,  knows  this  to  be  the  case.  Mr. 
Youatt  narrates  that  he  was  once  consult- 
ed by  a  medical  man  about  a  dubious 
case  :  a  dog  had  bitten  a  gentleman,  who 
thfinght  it  could  not  be  mad,  because  it 
had  no  fear  of  water.  But  from  the 
obvious  signs  of  hallucination  exhibited 
by  the-  dog,  Mr.  Youatt  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  there  was  rabies — an4  so  it 
proved.  The  same  writer  says :  "  I  have 
ngain  and  again  seen  the  rabid  dog  start 
up  adcr  a  momentary  quietude,  with  un- 


mingled  ferocity  depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  plunge  with  a  savage  howl  to 
the  end  of  his  chain.  At  other  times  he 
would  stop  and  watch  the  nails  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  stable  in  which  he  was  con* 
fined,  and,  fancying  them  to  move,  he 
would  dart  at  them,  and  occasionally 
sadly  bruise  and  injure  himself." 

Not  only  are  the  animals  subject  to 
hallucinations,'  but  these  hallucinations 
appear  to  be  very  similar  to  those  which 
assail  hydrophobic  patients.  Men  not 
unfrequently  imagine  that  a  cloud  of  flies 
assaults  them.  ^'  The  patient,"  says  Mr. 
Laurence,  ^^is  pursued  by  a  thousand 
phantoms,  that  intrude  themselves  upon 
his  mind;  he  hglds  conversation  with 
imaginary  persons ;  he  fancies  himself  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties^  and  in  the 
greatest  distress.  These  thoughts  seem 
to  pass  through  his  mind  with  the  great- 
est rapidity,  and  to  keep  him  in  the  great- 
est distress,  unless  he  is  quickly  spoken  to 
or  addressed  by  his  name,  and  <Aen  in  a 
moment  the  charm  is  broken  ;  every  phan- 
tom disappears,  and  at  once  he  begins  to 
talk  as  calmly  and  connectedly  as  if  in 
pei'fect  health."  This  seems  to  be  exact- 
ly the  case  of  the  i-abid  dog.  He  may  be 
watching  imaginary  objects,  snapping  at 
them,  or  cowering  in  terror  from  imagin- 
ary foes,  yet  in  this  state  a  word  from  his 
master  recalls  him  in  a  moment.  ''  Dis- 
persed by  the  magic  of  his  master's 
voice,"  says  Mr.  YcKiatt,  "  every  object 
of  terror  disappears,  and  he  crawls  to- 
ward him  with  the  same  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  attachment  that  used  to  charac- 
terize him.  Then  comes  a  mementos 
pause — a  moment  of  actual  vacuity ;  the 
eye  slowly  closes,  the  head  droops,  and 
he  seems  as  if  his  fore-feet  were  giving 
way,  and  he  would  fall :  but  he  springs  up 
again  ;  every  object  of  terror  once  more 
surrounds  him — he  gazes  wildly  round — 
he  snaps — he  barks,  and  rushes  to  the 
extent  of  his  chain,  prepared  to  meet  his 
imaginary  foe."  Sometimes  the  halluci* 
nation  is  of  a  pleasing  kind,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  brightening  countenance  and 
wagging  tail ;  but  otlener  there  is  a 
gloomy  or  terrified  expression,  showing 
that.the  vision  is  distressing. 

Some  autliorities  deny  this  tendency  to 
hallucination,  nor  can  it  be  called  a  con- 
stant symptom,  either  in  man  or  dog. 
But  it  has  been  too  often  and'  too  accur- 
ately observed  for  us  to  doubt  it.  M- 
Sanson  entirely  concurs  Mdth  Mr.  Youatt 
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on  this  point ;  and  M.  Duluc,  the  veterin- 
ary surgeon  of  Bordeaux,  cites  the  follow- 
ing case  in  his  own  practice:  In  1845 
he  was  summoned  to  see  a  little  dog 
which  was  thought  to  be  mad,  having 
bitten  an  old  woman  the  day  before, 
and  that  morning  attacked  several 
dogs.  It  had  previously  shown  a  very 
gentle  and  caressing  disposilion,  which 
made  these  attacks  suspicions.  "When 
I  entei-ed  the  room,"  says  M.  Dnluc,  "it 
was  lying  on  a  chair ;  it  turned  on  me  a 
strange  indefinable  gaze,  expressive  at 
once  of  sadness  and  fury,  and  this  gaze 
was  fixed  on  me  for  at  least  ten  minutes ; 
it  then  turned  away  its  bead,  the  eyelids 
closed,  and  it  seemed  asleep.  Soon  after- 
ward the  weight  of  the  head  seemed  to 
topple  it  over«  and  the  dog  fell  on  the 
foor,  where  it  rolled  itself  up  into  a  ball. 
The  next  moment  its  eyes  were  open,  and 
it  dashed  several  times  against  the  wall. 
It  was  again  placed  on  the  chair,  and 
again  fell  on  the  fioor.  In  the  space  of 
about  half  an  hour*  it  sprang  up  eight 
times,  and  rushed  violently  at  the  wall,  as 
if  to  seize  some  enemy." 

Another  early  symptom,  easily  recog- 
nizable, is  a  violent  scratching  of  the  ear. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  observe  two  or 
three  details  which  distinguish  this  as  a 
symptom  of  rabies.  A  dog  frequently 
scratches  its  ear ;  and  there  is  one  disease 
called  canker^  which  gives  it  great  annoy- 
ance. The  dog  is  incessantly  scratching, 
and  while  doing  so  cries  piteously.  How 
then  are  we  to  discriminate  this  from  the 
same  symptom  in  rabies?  Mr.  Youatt 
will  tell  us.  "  Is  this  dreadful  itching  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  or  has  the  dog  been 
subject  to  canker,  increasing  for  a  con- 
siderable period  ?  Canker,  both  external 
and  internal,  is  a  disease  of  slow  growth, 
and  must  have  been  long  neglected  be- 
fore it  will  torment  the  patient  in  tfte 
manner  I  liave  described.  The  question 
as  to  the  length  of  time  that  an  animal 
has  thus  Bufiered  will  usually  be  a  snfii- 
cient  guide.  The  mode  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  torture  will  serve  as  another 
direction.  He  will  often  scratch  violently 
enongh  when  he  has  canker,  but  he  will 
not  roll  over  and  over  like  a  footbaU  ex- 
^  iipt  he  is  rabid?''  This  is  a  very  simple 
and  very  marked  symptom.  Another  in- 
dication equally  precise,  but  not  perhaps 
so  easily  appreciated,  except  by  ^n  expe- 
rienced rye,  is  the  condition  of  the  ear 
itself.    If  there  is  a  very  considerable  in- 


flammation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ear  —  especially  engorgement  or  ulcera- 
tion— this  is  a  sign  of  canker ;  but  if  there 
is  only  a  slight  redness  of  the  membrane, 
or  no  redness  at  all,  and  yet  the  dog  is  in- 
cessantly and  violently  scratching  himself, 
there  is  but  too  great  a  probability  that 
rabies  is  at  hand. 

Another  symptom  is  depraved  appetite. 
The  dog  c^fnses  his  usual  food,  frequently 
with  an  expression  of  disgust ;  or  he  will 
seize  it  with  eagerness  and  then  drop  it 
again,  sometimes  from  disgust,  sometimes 
because  unable  to  complete  the  mastica- 
tion. This  last  is  an  unequivocal  sign. 
It  implies  a  palsy  of  the  organs  of  masti- 
cation, similar  to  that  affection  of  the 
throat  which  prevents  hydropbobio  pa- 
tients from  being  able  to  swallow.  Some 
dogs  vomit  once  or  twice  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  disease.  "  When  this  is  done, 
they  never  return  to  the  natural  food  of 
the  dog,  but  are  eager  for  every  thing 
that  is  filthy  and  horrible.  The  natural 
appetite  generally  fails  entirely,  and  to  it 
succeeds  a  strangely  depraved  one.  The 
dog  usually  occupies  himself  with  gather- 
ing every  little  bit  of  thread,  and  it  is  en- 
rious  to  observe  with  what  eagerness  and 
method  he  set  to  work,  and  how  com- 
pletely he  effects  his  object." 

Here  also  is  a  symptom  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. If  the  well-trained,  well- 
behaved  dog  misconducts  himself  in  the 
rooms  where,  hitheito,  he  has  been  per- 
fectly clean,  and  if  he  is  seen  persevering- 
ly  examining  and  licking  those  places,  he 
may  at  once  be  pronounced  mad.  "I 
never  knew  a  single  mistake  about  this," 
savR  Mr.  Youatt. 

The  foanling  at  the  mouth,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  is  a  symptom  only  re- 
cognizable by  the  experienced  eye,  and  is 
always  less  than  is  observed  in  epilepsy 
or  nausea.  There  is  undoubtedly  in  ra- 
bies an  inflammation  of  the  salivary 
glands,  but  the  foam  at  the  corners  of  the 
month  is  not  abundant,  and  never  last< 
many  hours.  "  The  stories  that  are  told 
of  mad  dogs  covered  with  froth  arc  alto- 
gether fabulous.  The  dog  recovering 
from  or  attacked  by  a  fit  may  be  seen  in 
this  state,  but  not  the  rabid  "dog."  Fits, 
though  often  mistaken  for  rabies,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  The  in- 
creased secretion  of  saliva  in  rabies  soon 
passes  away.  It  le^^sens  in  quantity ;  the 
saliva  becomes  thick  and  glutinous.  It 
clings  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  ij 
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probablf  annoying  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  throat.  Hence  the  animal 
is  8een  aneasily  pawing  at  the  corners  of 
its  month. 

This  pawing  at  the  corners  of  the 
month  is  another  symptom,  and  a  dan- 
gerous one,  because  it  is  so  often  mista- 
ken as  a  sign  that  there  is  a  bone  sticking 
in  the  throat.  ^^  The  first  care  of  those 
who  are  not  sufficiently  on  their  guard," 
says  M.  Sanson,  ^^s  to  attempt  to  ex- 
tract the  imaginary  bone,  or  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  a  surgeon^  One  of  our  unhappy 
oonfrhres^  M.  Nicolin,  unaware  of  this 
fact,  perished  a  victim  of  his  ignorance. 
He  opened  the  mouth  of  a  little  dog  to 
remove  the  bone,  and  was  bitten."  M. 
Sanson  himself,  enlightened  as  to  the  dan- 
ger, was  called  in  by  the  owner  of  a  magni- 
ficent Danish  dog,  who  was  said  to  have 
a  bone  stuck  in  his  throat.  ^^  The  poor 
beast  was  sad,  refused  to  eat,  and  tried 
eveiy  moment  to  rub  his  throat  with  his 
paws.  On  my  guard  against  such  an  in- 
sidious symptom,  I  began  by  requesting 
the  master  to  muzzle  him — which  was 
done  without  any  resistance.  I  then  ex- 
plored the  throat  without  detecting  the 
slightest  indication  of  a  bone.  As  it  was 
possible  that  this  dog  might  be  mad,  or 
merely  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  I  ordered  the  dog  to  be  kept 
chained  up  and  sequestered.  In  a  i^'v 
days  he  was  perfectly  well."  Now,  here 
the  observer  finds  himself  in  a  difficulty. 
The  pawing  at  the  mouth  may  arise,  first, 
from  the  mflammation  with  rabies ;  sec- 
ond, from  inflammation  without  rabies; 
third,  from  a  bone  in  the  throat.  How  is 
he  to  ascertain  the  truth  ?  By  a  ver^  sim- 
ple observation.  If  there  is  a  bone  m  the 
throat,  the  mouth  toill  bepennanently  open. 
If  there  is  no  bone,  the  mouth  will  be  open, 
and  closed  when  the  eflbrts  to  get  rid  of 
the  irritation  cease.  Our  first  care,  there- 
fore, should  be  to  ascertain  whether  the 
mouth  is  permanently  open  or  sometimes 
open  and  sometimes  closed.  If  the  latter, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  irritation  does 
not  proceed  from  a  bone ;  and  we  need 
run  no  risk  in  attempting  to  extract  it. 
And  if  to  this  indication  be  added  the  sig- 
nificant fact  of  the  animal's  tumbling  over, 
losing  his  balance  in  his  efforts,  we  may 
be  certain  there  is  rabies. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  rabid  dog  is  al- 
most entirely  destitute  of  the  ordinary 
sensibility  to  pain.    Other  forms  of  sensi- 


bility  remain,  but*  that  specific  form  of  it 
which  is  known  as  pain  seems  coin[)lete« 
ly  deadened.  Mr.  Youatt  says  he  has 
known  the  rabid  dog  set  to  work  and 
gnaw  and  tear  the  flesh  completely  away 
from  his  legs  and  feet ;  and  M.  Sanson 
relates  a  stoiy  of  Prince  Demidoff 's  fa 
vorite  spaniel,  which  gnawed  its  tail  off 
close  to  the  babe.  These  are,  however, 
no  proofs  of  insensibility.  Better  than 
these  is  the  observation  that  the  mad  dog 
nev^r  cries,  no  matter  how  severely  he 
may  be  beaten ;  and  Ellis,  in  his  Shep^ 
fyerd's  Sure  Guide^  says  that  at  Goddes- 
den  some  of  the  grooms  heated  a  poker 
red-hot  and  held  it  near  the  mouth  of  a 
rabid  hound,  who  eagerly  seized  it,  and 
kept  hold  till  his  mouth  was  dreadfully 
burned.  M.  Bouley  repeated  the  experi- 
ment at  Alfort.  The  dog  rushed  upon 
the  red-hot  iron  and  seized  it  with  liis 
teeth;  but  let  go  at  once,  and  retired 
into  his  kennel  with  an  evident  expression 
of  pain,  although  no  cry  escaped  him. 
This  was  repeated  several  times.  Now, 
although  there  seemed  to  be  some  pain 
felt  by  this  dog,  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  appreciable,  since  he  did  not  cry 
out,  and  returned  to  the  charge  several 
times  afler  having  been  burned.  M.  San- 
son relates  another  case,  in  which  the  dog 
seized  the  red-hot  iron,  and  would  not  let 
it  go. 

We  shall  conclude  this  enumeration  of 
symptoms  with  a  reference  to  the  change 
of  voice  which  M.  Sanson  and  Mr.  Youatt 
consider  as  a  decisive  indication.  M.* 
Sanson  has  given  a  musical  notation  of 
the  rabid  howl ;  but,  as  may  be  imagined, 
there  is  not  much  value  in  sftch  indiim- 
tions  to  those  who  have  never  heard  the« 
peculiar  sounds.  Mr.  Youatt  attempts  a 
description  of  the  sounds,  although  he 
confesses  that  there '  ai^  no  other  sounds 
resembling  them.  *'*'  The  animal  is  gene- 
rally standing,  or  occasionally  sitting, 
when  the  singular  sound  is  heard.  The 
muzzle  is  always  elevated.  The  com- 
mencement is  that  of  a  perfect  bark,  end- 
ing abruptly,  and  very  singularly,  in  a 
howl,  a  fifth,  sixth,  or  eighth  higher." 
As  dogs  otlen  howl,  the  inexperienced 
car  may  easily  be  mistaken.  Bat  there  is 
one  memorable  detail.  The  healthy  dog 
gives  a  perfect  bark,  and  a  perfect  growl 
rapidly  succeeding  it.  But  in  the  rabid 
dog  every  sound  is  more  or  less  changed. 
The  huntsman,  who  knows  the  voice  of 
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every  dog  in  the  pack,  fs  at  once  on  the 
alert  when  he  hears  a  strange  voice  ;  and 
he  puts  the  do^:  under  confinement. 

All  who  are  m  charge  of  a  dog  may  by 
a  little  attention  discover  the  early  symp- 
toms of  rabies,  and  prevent  any  mischief 
by  sequestrating  the  animal  in  time.  Is 
he  fidgety  and  sullen?  Docs  he,  when 
lil,  manifest  importunate  affection  ?  Is  he 
affected  with  hallucination  ?  Docs  he  ex- 
hibit ardent  thirst  ?  Does  he  scratch  his 
ear  violently  ?  Does  he  paw  the  comere 
of  the  mouth,  and  not  keep  the  mouth 
permanently  open  while  doing  so  ?  Does 
he  misconduct  himself  in  the  room,  and 
pertinaciously  lick  at  the  corners  where 
lie  has  done  so  ?  Does  he  refuse  his  natu- 
ral food,  and  exhibit  a  depraved  appetite  ? 
Is  he  insensible  to  pain  ?  Is  his  voice 
strangely  altered  I  Any  one  of  these 
symptoms  should  awaken  suspicion,  and  a 
close  obsei*vation  will  then  quickly  disco- 
ver the  true  state  of  the  case.  We  advise 
all  our  readers  to  commit  all  these  symp- 
toms to  memory — to  learn  them  as  a  les- 
son is  learnt  which  in  after-life  may  be  of 
paramount  importance  ;  and  to  help 
them  to  fix  these  in  the  memory,  we  will 
add  a  few  illustrative  cases. 

V. — ST0BIE3  OF   RABID  DOGS  AND  CATS. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1813,  a 
dog  was  brought  to  Mr.  Youatt  for  ex- 
ammation.  He  had  vomited  a  quantity 
of  coSigulated  blood — which  is  no  symp- 
tom of  rabies ;  and  as  as  the  surgeon  was 
extremely  busy  just  then,  he  simply  order- 
ed an  astringent  sedative  medicine,  and 
said  he  wodla  see  him  again  in  the  after- 
noon. On  the  second  examination,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  vomiting  had  ceased ;  but 
the  nlbath  was  swollen,  and  some  of  the 
incisor  teeth  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaw 
had  been  torn  out.  This  somewhat  alarm- 
ed Mr.  Youatt,  who  was  told  that  it  was 
thought  thieves  had  been  attempting  to 
break  into  the  house  in  the  night,  for  the 
dog  bad  torn  away  the  side  of  his  kennel 
in  attempting  to  get  at  them.  This  look- 
ed suspicious,  and  the  suspicion  became 
alarming  when  Mr.  Youatt  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  "  but  in  a  very  slight  degree,  that 
the  animal  was  tracing  the  fancied  path 
of  some  imaginary  object.  I  was  then 
truly  alarmed,  and  more  especially  since  I 
had  discovered  that,  in  giving  the  physic 
in  the  morning,  the  man*s  hand  had  been 
SGi^atched ;  a  youth  had  suffered  the  dog 


to  lick  his  sore  finger,  and  the  animal  had 
also  been  observed  to  lick  the  sore  ear  of 
an  infant.  He  was  a  remarkably  affec- 
tionate dog,  and  was  accustomed  to  this 
abominable  and  inexcusable  nonsense." 

We  interrupt  the  narrative  here  to  ex- 
plain what  was  in  the  celebrated  Burgeon's 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  the  concluding  sentence.  To  him, 
with  h\i  knowledge,  the  common  practice 
of  allowing  a  dog  to  lick  a  sore,  might 
well  seem  ^* inexcusable  nonsense" — and 
thinking  of  its  terrible  danger,  he  might 
call  it  even  ^^  abominable."  But  to  the 
world  in  general,  ignorant  of  the  danger 
with  which  he  is  but  too  familiar,  the 
practice  seems  very  excusable,  and  even 
sensible.  A  dog  licks  its  own  sores,  and 
thereby  hastens  their  healing.  What  can 
be  more  natural  than  the  supposition  that 
this  would  also  heal  any  other  sore  ?  But 
no  sooner  is  it  known  that  the  poison  of 
rabies  is  contained  in  the  saliva  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  nowhere  else,  as  we  shall  present- 
ly see,  and  that  this  saliva  only  produces 
its  effects  when  entering  the  blood  either 
through  an  opening  in  the  skin,  or  through 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lipe,  than 
the  extreme  danger  of  suffering  a  dog  to 
lick  the  face  or  hands  becomes  obvious  at 
once.  Let  the  reader,  therefore,  bear  this 
fact  in  mind. 

To  return  to  the  narrative.  Mr.  Youatt 
insisted  on  detaining  the  dog.  The  ser- 
vant, the  youth  and  the  child  submitted  to 
proper  surgical  precautions  against  infec- 
tion. **'  I  watched  this  dog  day  after  day. 
He  wonld  not  eat,  but  he  drank  a  great 
deal  more  water  than  I  liked.  The  sur- 
geon (who  had  operated  on  the  servant 
and  children)  was  evidently  beginning  to 
doubt  whether  I  was  not  wronc,  bnt  he 
could  not  dispute  the  occasional  wander- 
ing of  the  eye  and  the  frequent  spume 
upon  the  water.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
October,  however,  the  sixth  day  after  his 
arrival,  we  both  of  us  heard  the  rabid 
howl  burst  from  him.  He  did  not  die 
until  the  thirtieth."  The  disease  was  thus 
ten  days  running  its  course,  and  how  many 
days  previous  to  the  twenty-first  of  Oolo- 
ber  he  may  have  exhibited  symptoms 
which  would  have  been  premonitory  to 
an  intelligent  eye,  can  not  be  guessed.  It 
will  be  observed  here  that  the  indications 
which  fixed  suspicions  were  the  gnawing 
of  the  kennel,  the  wandering  of  the  eye, 
and  the  ardent  thirst 

M.  Pierquin,  in  his  work,  La  JFbUe  des 
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Animaux^  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
had  a  graj hound  nine  years  old,  which 
was  accustomed  to  lie  upon  her  bed  at 
night,  and  cover  himself  with  the  bed- 
clothes. She  remarked  one  morning  that 
be  had  torn  the  covering  of  the  bed,  and 
although  be  ate  but  little,  drank  o/tener 
and  in  larger  quantity/  than  ustial.  She 
led  him  to  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the 
ignorant  fellow  assured  her  that  there  was 
nothing  seiious  the  matter.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  while  she  fed  him,  he  bit  her 
forefinger  near  the  nail.  Again  she  led 
him  to  this  veterinary  surgeon^  and  again 
this  dangerously  ignorant  man  assured  her 
she  need  not  be  under  the  least  alarm, 
and  as  for  the  little  wound  on  her  finger, 
it  was  of  no  consequence.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  dog  died.  He  had  not  ceas- 
ed to  drink  abundantly  to  the  very  last. 
This  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Decem- 
ber. On  the  fourth  of  February,  as  the 
lady  was  at  dinner,  she  found  some  diflS- 
culty  in  swallowing.  She  tried  to  take 
some  wine,  but  was  quite  unable  to  swal- 
low it.  On  the  fifth  she  consulted  a  sur- 
geon. He  wished  her  to  swallow  a  little 
soup  in  his  presence.  She  attempted,  but 
could  not  accomplish  it  after  many  efforts. 
She  then  fell  into  a  violent  agitation,  with 
constriction  of  the  throat  and  the  dis- 
charge of  a  viscid  fiuid  from  the  mouth. 
On  the  seventh  she  died.  To  an  instruct- 
ed eye  this  dog  would  certainly  have  ex- 
hibited many  other  symptoms  ;  but  here, 
at  any  rate,  were  three  which  were  un- 
mistakable— the  tearing  of  the  bed-cover- 
ing, the  ardent  thirst,  and  the  biting  of 
its  mistress. 

M.  Sanson  has  borrowed  the  following 
from  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  Bordeaux, 
M.  Dnluc.  A  bitch,  fortunately  muzzled, 
came  home  covered  with  mud,  tired  out 
and  submissive,  after  having  been  running 
about  all  day,  during  which  she  had  at- 
tacked all  the  dogs  she  met  with.  She 
obeyed  her  master  with  perfect  docUity. 
No  sooner  did  she  hear  his  voice  than  she 
^xe^  her  eyes  upon  him,  but  her  tail  re- 
mained motionless  between  her  legs — nev- 
er once  wagging,  like  that  of  the  healthy 
dog,  when  addressed  by  its  master.  She 
bad  a  pup  of  two  months,  and  M.  Duluc 
presented  it  to  her,  which  she  permitted 
at  first,  but  no  sooner  had  it  got  the  teat 
in  its  mouth  than  she  pushed  it  away  with 
her  paws  —  not,  however,  attempting  to 
bite  ;  she  only  gave  a  sort  of  growl. 
Several  times  the  pup  returned^  and  was 


repulsed,  but  without  being  bitten.  For 
several  days  previously  she  had  eaten  lit- 
tle, but  drank  as  usual.  On  the  moiTow 
she  came  up  to  her  master,  who  removed 
her  muzzle,  and  gave  her  water.  She 
drank  a  long  time^  and  with  eagerness. 
Reassured  by  this  sign,  her  master  loosen- 
ed her  chain,  and  let  her  run  into  the  gar- 
den. She  darted  in,  uttering  a  bark  and 
howl,  quite  different  in  tone  and  modula- 
tion from  her  ordinary  voice.  Her  mas- 
ter, uneasy  at  this,  recalled  her ;  she  obey- 
ed, but  with  a  certain  hesitation.  He 
chained  her  up,  but  at  this  moment  a 
duck  happening  to  pass  by  within  reach, 
she  threw  heraelf  on  it,  and  bit  it  on  the 
leg.  She  also  bit  a  mare  which  the  ser- 
vant incautiously  brought  close  to  her 
during  the  day.  M.  Duluc  then  ordered 
her  execution.  The  mare,  in  spite  of  her 
wound  having  been  cauterized,  went  mad 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day. 

In  these  examples  we  see  plainly  enough 
that  dogs  are  generally  by  no  means  hy- 
drophobic, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  ar- 
dent thirst  is  a  most  alarming  symptom. 
Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  in  an  extreme- 
ly small  proportion  of  cases — ^less  than  one 
in  fifty,  according  to  Mr.  Youatt — dogs 
have  a  reluctance  or  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing liquids  similar  to  what  is  noticeable  in 
men.  "  In  May,  1820,"  says  Mr.  Youatt, 
"  I  attended  on  a  bitch  at  Eimlico.  She 
had  snapped  at  the  owner,  bitten  the  roan- 
servant  and  several  dogs,  was  eagerly 
watching  imaginary  objects,  and  had  the 
peculiar  rabid  howl.  I  offered  her  water. 
She  started  back  with  a  strange  expres- 
sion of  horror,  and  fell  into  violent  con- 
vulsions, which  lasted  about  a  minute. 
This  was  repeated  a  little  while  after- 
ward, and  with  the  same  result." 

SuUenucss  is  always  suspicious.  No 
matter  how  ill  a  dog  may  be,  and  how  he 
may  slink  away  into  his  bed  for  quiet,  he 
always  seems  to  respond  to  the  attentions 
of  his  mastef.  One  morning  a  docile  af- 
fectionate dog  was  missing,  and  returned 
in  the  evening  almost  covered  with  dirt. 
He  slunk  to  his  basket^  and  would  pay  no 
attention  to  any  one.  His  o  wnei-s  thought 
it  rather  strange,  and  next  morning  sent 
for  Mr.  Youat^  who  found  him  lying  on 
the  lap  of  his  mistress,  hnt  frequently  shift- 
ing  his  posture^  and  every  now  and  then  he 
started  as  if  he  heard  some  strange  sound. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  what  was  the 
matter,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  room 
by  himself.    On  learning  that  the  dog  had 
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been  licking  the  hands  of  both  master  and 
mistress,  Mr.  Youatt  was  compelled  to 
say  what  the  real  case  was,  and  advise 
them  to  send  at  once  for  a  surgeon. 
"  They  were  perfectly  angry  at  my  non- 
sense, as  they  called  it,  and  I  took  my 
leave,  but  went  immediately  to  their  me- 
dical man,  and  told  him  what  was  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  The  surgeon  did  his 
duty,  and  they  escaped." 

M.  Sanson  relates  that,  when  he  was  a 
student  at  Alfort,  a  lady  called  one  morn- 
ing for  a  consultation,  holding  in  her  arms 
a  little  pet  dog.  She  stated  that  she  had 
remarked  something  extraordinary  in  his 
ways,  without,  however,  attaching  much 
importance  to  them — as  was  proved  by 
the  incautious  manner  in  which  she  had 
brought  him  to  Alfort.  Among  the  un- 
iisual  things  she  had  noted  was  that, 
while  playing  with  "a  person"  in  her 
house  that  morning,  he  had  bitten  that 
person's  foot  Professor  Bouley,  after  a 
rapid  examination  of  the  animal's  physiog* 
nomy,  assured  the  lady  that  she  held  in 
her  arms  a  rabid  dog ;  and  his  sagacity 
was  strikingly  proved  in  this  case,  for 
three  days  afterward  the  dog  expired 
with  all  the  signs  of  madness.  On  hearing 
the  Professor's  opinion,  the  lady  begged 
to  know  what  should  be  done  to  prevent 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  bite  she  had 
mentioned.  ^  She  was  told  that  immediate 
cauterization  was  the  only  remedy.  '^  Wit- 
ness of  this  scene,"  says  M.  Sanson,  ^'  I 
well  remember  the  painful  feeling  with 
which  we  all  saw  this  lady  take  off  her 
boot  and  stocking  with  great  sang  froid^ 
and  declare  that  she  was  the  person  allud- 
ed to.  She  submitted  wilh  great  firmness 
to  the  cauterization  by  red-hot  iron  of  the 
little  spot  where  the  tooth  of  the  dog  had 
penetrated." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  dogs  unde- 
niably* rabid  have  perfectly  '^  lucid  inter- 
vals;" and  these  may  mislead  the  unwary 
into  a  disregard  of  observed  symptoms. 
A  spaniel,  seemingly  at  play,  snapped  at 
the  feet  of  several  persons  one  morning. 
In  the  evening  he  bit  his  master,  his 
master's  -friend,  and  another  dog.  The 
old  habits  of  obedience  and  affection 
then  returned.  His  master  did  not  sus- 
pect the  truth,  but,  fearing  something  was 
the  matter,  took  him  to  Mr.  Youatt,  who 
found  the  animal  perfectly  docile,  and 
eager  to  be  caressed.  On  the  following 
morning  the  disease  declared  itself.  Here 
is  another  and  a  better  example.    A  ter- 


rier, ten  years  old,  had  been  ill,  and 
refused  all  food  for  threo  days.  On  the 
fourth  he  bit  a  cat,  of  which  he  had  been 
unusually  fond ;  he  likewise  bit  three  other 
dogs.  Mr.  Youatt  was  sen£  for,  and  found 
the  dog  loose  in  the  kitchen,  which  made 
him  hesitate  about  going  in ;  bat  after 
observing  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  thought 
he  might  venture.  The  animal  had  a  pe- 
culiarly loild  and  eager  looky  and  turned 
sharply  round  at  the  least  noise;  after 
watching  the  fiight  of  some  imaginary 
object,  he  pursued  with  the  utmost  fury 
every  fly  he  saw.  ^^  He  searchingly  sniff- 
ed about  the  room,  and  examined  my  legs 
with  an  eagerness  that  made  me  ab^ 
lutely  tremble.  His  quan*el  with  the  cat 
had  been  made  up,  and  when  he  was  not 
otherwise  employed,  he  was  eagerly  lick- 
ing her  and  her  kittens.  In  the  excess 
of  derangement  of  his  fondness,  he  fairly 
rolled  t|iem  from  one  end  of  the  kitchen 
to  the  other.  With  difficulty  \  induced 
his  master  to  destroy  him." 

There  is  a  caution  it  would  be  well  to 
impress  on  thoughtless  and  brutal  men, 
who  seem  incapable  of  passing  a  sleeping 
dog  without  throwing  a  stone  at  it,  or  in 
some  way  disturbing  its  slumbei^s.  This 
wanton  exercise  of  the  love  of  power  is 
not  unfreqnently  punished  by  the  dog's 
violently  attacking  the  offender;  and 
should  the  sleeping  dog  be  rabid,  the  con- 
sequences may  be  fatal.  Often  after  a 
course  of  some  hours,  the  exhausted  mad 
dog  retires  into  a  corner  or  a  ditch,  and 
will  sleep  for  many  hours.  How  can  the 
passer-by  tell  that  the  sleeping  animal  is 
not  rabid  ? 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  beha- 
vior of  the  rabid  cat  "  Fortunately  for 
us,"  says  Mr.  Youatt,  "  the  disease  does 
not  often  occur ;  for  a  mad  cat  is  a  truly 
ferocious  animal.  I  have  seen  two  cases, 
one  of  them  to  my  cost."  We  can  not, 
therefore,  give  the  many  minute  indica- 
tions of  the  disease,  which  have  been 
given  of  the  dog.  The  first  stage  seems 
to  be  one  of  suUenness,  and  this  w.ottid 
probably  last  till  death,  unless  the  animal 
were  provoked.  *^It  would  not^  except 
in  the  paroxysm  of  rage,  attack  any  one; 
but  during  that  paroxysm  it  knows  no 
fea«,  nor  has^  its  ferocity  any  bounds.'* 
When  a  cat  is  sqllen  and  retires  into  a 
corner,  from  which  it  can  not  be  coaxed 
by  words  or  food,  it  should  be  destroyed. 
Mr.  Youatt  once  went  to  see  a  clit  in  this 
condition.    ^'  It  was  nearly  dark  when  I 
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went.  I  saw  the  horrible  glare  of  her 
eyes,  but  I  could  not  see  as  much  of  her 
as  I  wished,  and  I  said  I  would  call  aj|ain 
in  the  morning.  I  found  the  patient  on 
the  following  day  precisely  in  the  same 
situation,  and  the  same  attitude,  crouched 
up  in  a  comer,  and  ready  to  spring.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  case ;  and 
as  I  wanted  to  study  the  countenance  of  this 
demon — ^for  she  looked  iiice  one — I  was  fool- 
ishly and  inexcusably  imprudent.  I  went  on 
my  hands  and  knees,  and  brought  my  face 
nearly  on  a  level  with  hers,  and  gazed  on 
those  glaring  eyes,  and  that  horrible  coun- 
tenance, until  I  seemed  to  feel  the  deathly 
influence  of  a  spell  stealing  over  me.  I 
was  not  afraid,  but  every  mental  and  bo- 
dily power  was  in  a  manner  suspended. 
My  countenance,  perhaps,  alarmed  her, 
for  she  sprang  on  me,  fastening  herself  on 
ray  face,  and  bit  through  both  my  lips. 
She  then  darted  down -stairs,  and  was 
never  seen  again.  I  have  always  nitrate 
of  silrer  fcaustic)  in  my  pocket.  I  wash- 
ed myselr  and  applied  the  caustic  with 
some  severity  to  the  wound.  My  object 
was  attained,  although  at  somewhat  too 
much  cost,  for  the  expression  of  that 
brute's  countenance  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten." 

VI. — THE    POISON    XSTD    ITS    HISTOBY. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  detail  here  the 
mass  of  evidence  which  supports  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  oc- 
casions the  poison  of  rabies,  and  this  only. 
Unlike  the  poison  of  small-pox,  rabies  is  not 
communicable  by  contagion,  but  only  by 
inoculation.  Unless  it  enter  the  system 
it  is  poweriess ;  oiice  there,  it  works  its 
deadly  way.  Remember,  therefore,  that  ^ 
it  is  the  saliva,  not  the  bite,  which  is  dan- 
gerous, and  yon  will  nrideratand  that  it 
IS  as  bad  to  be  licked  by  a  rabid  animal 
as  to  be  bitten,  if  the  part  licked  be  a 
wound,  or  an  open  surface,  or  even  a  mu- 
cous membrane.  A  woman  once  died 
from  hydrophobia  after  having  suffered  a 
dog  to  lick  a  pimple  on  her  chin.  Horses 
arc  said  to  have  died  mad  afler  eating 
hay  upon  which  rabid  pigs  had  died. 
Mr.  Oilman,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Hydro- 
phobia, quotes  the  case  of  a  man  whose 
face  was  licked,  while  asleep,  by  a  rabid 
dog ;  and  he  died,  although  the  strictest 
search  failed  to  discover  the  smallest 
scratch  upon  the  skin.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Youatt  declares,  and  the  expe- 


rience of  eveiy  veterinary  surgeon  will 
confirm  it,  that  no  amount  of  saliva  on 
the  unbroken  skin  has  the  slightest  effect. 
His  own  hands  have  been  repeatedly  cov- 
ered with  the  foam  of  rabid  dogi?.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  first  of  tJie  cases  wc  have 
quoted  from  Dr.  Watson,  the  skin  of  the 
hand  is  said  not  to  have  been  broken,  yet 
unequivocal  hydrophobia  ensued.  There 
is,  however,  great  doubt  permissible  here. 
It  is  also  possible  that,  when  the  teeth  of 
the  terrier  had  stru^ck  the  coachman's 
hand,  the  pain  may  have  caused  him,  by 
a  common  and  almost  automatic  action, 
to  raise  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  while  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  inoculate  an  animal  by  in- 
troducing the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog  into 
the  wound,  no  one  has  been  able  to  eficct 
this  b^  merely  placing  the  saliva  on  the 
bare  skin. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  mere  bite  we 
have  to  regard.  Many  a  man,  and  many 
an  animal,  has  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog 
without  harm.  The  woolen  clothes,  or 
the  thick  coat  of  the  animal,  had  wiped 
the  tooth  clean  before  it  penetrated  the 
flesh.  The  same  is  true  of  the  serpent's 
bite ;  fatal  on  the  naked  flesh,  it  is  gene- 
rally harmless  through  the  boot  or  clothes. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  not 
only  may  the  bite  be  rendered  innocuous 
because  the  tooth  may  be  wiped  clean, 
but  also  because  the  organism  of  the  bit- 
ten man  or  animal  may  be  such  as  to  re- 
sist the  poison.  We  know  that  there  are 
human  beings  quite  insusceptible  of  cer- 
tain diseases,  who  pass  unscathed  through 
the  severest  trials.  They  take  no  conta- 
gion. They  resist  inoculation.  And  this 
seems  to  be  true  of  the  poison  of  rabies. 
John  Hunter  says  that  he  knew  an  in- 
stance in  which,  of  twenty-one  bitten  per- 
sons, only  one  had  hydrophobia.  Nay, 
even  the  dog,  which  seems  so  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  disease,  is  not  always  suscep- 
tible ;  many  escape  after  having  been  bit- 
ten. At  Charenton  there  was  a  dog 
which  seemed  to  have  this  immunity ;  it 
was  contrived  that  he  should  be  bitten 
by  thirty  different  rabid  dogs,  yet  he 
showed  no  svmptom  of  having  been  af- 
fected. It  IS  this  frequent  immunity 
which  tends  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of 
charlatans  who  pretend  to  have  a  remedy 
for  the  disease.  They  can  always  cite 
examples  where  the  remedy  has  been 
taken,  and  the  patient  escaped.  If  the 
patient  dies,  it  is  because  the  remedy  was 
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not  taken  in  time,  or  not  properly  man- 
aged. Now  we  can  not  too  loudly  pro- 
test against  this  notion  of  specific  reme- 
dies, oecaasc,  unhappily,  the  only  possi- 
ble preventive  being  one  which  is  very 
painful,  and  still  more  alarming  to  the  ig- 
norant— namely,  cutting  or  burning  out 
the  bitten  part — there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  shrink  from  this,  and  to  take  re* 
fuge  in  the  pleasanter  specific.  But  now 
that  chloroform  beneficently  shields  us 
from  the  pain  of  operations,  it  would  be 
madness  to  trust  to  any  thing  short  of  the 
surgeon's  aid. 

The  poison,  then,  being  thus  clearly  as- 
certained, we  must  now  follow  its  course. 
It  is  deposited  on  or  near  the  sui-face,  and 
there  it  remains  for  an  indeterminate  pe- 
riod.  The  wound  heals,  jusC  as  the 
wound  from  a  perfectly  healthy  dog 
would  heal.  Days,  weeks,  and  some- 
times months,  pass  on  without  any  indi- 
cation of  danger.  The  first  sign  is  an 
itching  about  the  scar.  This  is  called  the 
commencement  of  the  recrudescence.  It 
is  generally  followed  by  inflammation 
round  the  scar,  with  pain,  swelling,  or 
numbness,  spreading  toward  the  trunk. 
Soon  after  this  the  paroxysms  begin.  It 
is  held  by  some  eminent  surgeons,  that 
supposing  the  bitten  part  had  not  origi- 
nally been  cat  out,  life  might  be  saved  if 
the  excision  were  performed  immediately 
the  period  of  recrudescence  began.  No 
precaution  of  the  kind  should  be  avoided, 
and  yet  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  symp- 
toms of  recrudescence  may  easily  be  mis* 
taken;  for  Mr.  Youatt  says:  "I  have 
been  bitten  much  oflener  than  I  liked  by 
rabid  dogs,  but  proper  means  being 
taken,  I  have  escaped ;  and  yet  often, 
when  I  have  been  over-fatigued  or  a  little 
out  of  temper,  some  of  the  old  sores  have 
itched  and  throbbed,  and  actually  become 
red  and  swollen." 

The  period  that  may  elapse  between 
the  bite  and  the  outbreak  of  disease  is,  as 
we  have  said,  indeterminate :  the  age, 
condition,  and  nature  of  the  animal  accel- 
erate or  retard  it.  The  usual  time  is 
fiom  three  weeks  to  seven  months.  In 
the  dog,  Mr.  Touatt  has  never  seen  a 
case  of  plain  and  palpable  rabies  which 
occurred  in  less  than  fourteen  days  after 
the  bite.  In  three  months  he  would  con* 
sider  the  animal  tolerably  safoi  In  his 
own  experience,  he  only  knew  two  cases 
when  the  period  exceeded  three  months  f 
in  one  it  was  five,  and  in  the  other  seven 


months.  How  greatly  the  period  may 
vary,  is  evident  from  the  following :  Co 
thc^night  of  tlie  eighth  of  June,  1791,  the 
man  in  charge  of  Lord  Fitzwitli^bm's  ken- 
nel was  much  disturbed  by  fighting 
among  the  hounds,  and  got  up  several 
times  to  quiet  them.  On  each  occasion 
he  found  the  same  dog  quarreling;  at 
last,  therefore,  he  shut  that  dog  up  by 
himself,  and  there  was  no  further  disturb- 
ance. On  the  third  day  afterwai'd  the 
quarrelsome  hound  was  unequivocally 
mad;  and  he  died  on  the  fifth.  Here- 
upon the  whole  pack  was  separated,  and 
watched.  Six  of  the  dogs  became  ra- 
bid ;  but  at  the  following  difiTercnt  inter- 
vals from  the  eighth  of  June — twenty- 
three  days,  fifty-six,  sixty-seven,  eighty* 
eight,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty^three  days.  The 
Comite  ConsuUatif  d* Hygiene  PuhUqite^ 
in  its  report  on  this  subject,  thus  divides 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  cases:  In 
twenty-six  cases  one  month  elapsed;  in 
ninety-three  the  period  ranged  between 
one  and  three  months ;  ia  nineteen  be- 
tween three  and  six  months,  and  in  nine 
cases  between  six  and  twelve.  Romberg 
says  that  of  sixty  cases,  the  shortest  pe- 
riod was  fifteen  days,  and  the  longest 
from  seven  to  nine  months ;  the  average 
being  from  four  to  seven  weeks. 

What  becomes  of  the  poison  all  this 
time?    Is    it  slowly  2)ropajgating  itself 
in  the  blood,  or  is  it  imprisoned  in  the 
wound  or  scar,  remaining  there  till  the 
period  of  recrudescence,  when  it  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system  ?    This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  high  scientific  interest,  and   one 
also  having  a  practical  interest  of  great 
importance.     For  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
poison  lies  imprisoned  and  inoperative  in 
the  wound,  it  may  be  removed,  by  exci- 
sion any  time  between  the  bite  and  the 
period  of  recrudescence;  if  not,  every 
hour  that  elapses  after  the  bite  renders 
the  remedy  of  excision  less  secure.    The 
scientific  question  is  one  which  we  ven- 
ture to  think  could  be  solved  at  any  vete- 
rinary college  by  a  competent  experi- 
menter, who  might  rigorously  determine 
first,  whether  the  poison  were  contained 
in  the  saliva,  as  it  is  in  the  venomoos 
liquid  of  the  viper —-a  poison  therefore 
solely  dependent  on  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  saliva  itself;    or,  second, 
whether — as  we  are  strongly  disposed  to 
believe — the  poison  is  developed  in  the 
tissue  itself  by  some  chemical  cambina- 
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Hon  vnth  the  saliva.  Let  the  6aliva  of  a 
rabid  dog  be  injected  into  a  venous  trunk. 
If  in  itself  it  is  a  poison,  it  will  act  like 
erery  other  poison  :  that  is  to  say,  it  will 
Iodide  itself  in  some  particular  organ,  and 
forthwith  begin  to  trouble  the  functioTis 
of  that  organ ;  or  it  will  be  rapidly  cast 
out  of  the  system  altogether.  No  poison 
remains  in  the  blood.  Those  poisons 
which  remain  in  the  system  have  specific 
and  constant  results  after  definite  periods. 
Here  then  we  have  a  means  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  sslivik  itself  ia  the  poison. 
If  this  be  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  we 
shall  be  diiven  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
saliva  of  rabid  animals,  when  imprisoned 
in  the  living  tissues,  undergoes  some 
chemical  change — probably  from  assimi- 
lating ceitain  elements  of  the  tissues — 
which  develops  the  poisonous  qualities. 

And  this,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  which 
best  accords  with  the  phenomena,  and 
which,  until  decisive  experiment  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  point,  we  must 
hold  to  be  the  only  physiological  explana- 
tion. In  those  organisms  which  resist  the 
influence  of  rabies,  we  must  suppose  the 
chemical  conditions  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the' poison  are  absent.  In 
those  cases  where  the  period  of  incubation 
has  been  unusually  short  or  unusually 
long,  we  must  suppose  some  acceleration 
or  retardation  of  these  chemical  condi- 
tions, dependent  on  the  general  state  of 
the  organism. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  experiment, 
however,  it  is  of  little  avail  to  speculate 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  poisonous  qualities. 
Let  us,  therefore,  pass  on  to  a  question  of 
some  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to 
the  anxiety  inevitably  hovering  over  every 
dubious  case.  We  mean,  what  chance 
has  the  bitten  man,  or  animal,  of  escaping 
the  disease,  quite  independent  of  surgical 
aid?  This  is  worth  knowing,-  because 
minds  of  an  apprehensive  disposition  may 
find  some  relief  from  their  vague  fears 
that  perhaps  the  surgical  precautions  have 
been  insufficient,  if  they  remember  that, 
even  without  suclf  precautions,  the  chance 
of  infection  is  but  slight.  There  are  two 
sources  of  immunity  :  first,  the  organism 
may  be  insusceptible ;  second,  the  saliva 
may  have  been  wiped  off  the  tooth  of  the 
dog  before  the  flesh  was  pierced.  From 
one  or  the  other  of  these  causes  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton estimates  the  chance  of  infection  at 
'^ne  in  twenty-five ;  John  Hunter  specifies 
his,  one  case  in  twenty-one ;  Mr.  Youatt  af- 


firms that  in  dogs  three  out  of /our  j  but  in 
liuman  beings  liot  more  than  one  in  four^ 
would  be  afiected.  But  the  researches  of 
M.  Renault  at  Alfort  are  the  mo&t  exten- 
sive. He  says  that  between  the  years 
1827-3Y,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  dogs  entered  the  hospital,  hav- 
ing been  bitten  by  dogs,  either  rabid  or 
reputed  so ;  all  these  dogs  were  kept  over 
two  months  without  any  treatment  what- 
ever, and  closely  watched.  Of  this  num- 
ber only  about  a  third  (seventy-four)  be- 
came mad  ;  the  rest  showed  no  symptoms. 
Of  course  we  must  deduct  from  this  a 
large  number  of  cases  where  the  rabies 
was  purely  hypothetical  to  begin  with; 
the  popular  notions  of  what  constitutes 
"  mad-dog"  being  far  from  accurate.  The 
same  must  be  said  of  Hertwig's  tables, 
drawn  from  the  Berlin  veterinary  school. 
He  makes  the  proportion  one  in  eight  of 
dogs  which  have  become  rabid  after  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  him  under  suspicion. 
In  France,  out  of  ninety-nine  persons  bit- 
ten by  rabid  animals,  only  forty-one  were 
subsequently  affected ;  but,  as  M.  Renault 
observes,  these  figures  are  of  little  value. 
How  many  human  beings  have  been  bit- 
ten, and  have  escaped  without  surgical 
aid?  There  is  no  reliable  evidence  to 
guide  Qs  to  an  answer.  All  we  can  say  is, 
tliat  M.  Renault's  conclusion,  from  an  im- 
mense induction  is,  that  only  one  third  of 
the  bilten  animals  ever  manifest  rabies ; 
and  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  some 
such  conclusion  with  respect  to  man. 
But  because,  on  a  calculation  of  chances, 
it  is  two  to  one  that  a  man  will  suffer 
nothing  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal, 
this  knowledge  should  only  be  employed 
to  allay  anxiety,  never  to  warrant  the 
risk.  The  surgeon  at  once — that  is  the 
plain  command  in  every  suspicious  case. 
We  have  only  mentioned  what  is  the  cal- 
culation of  chances,  because  it  is  desirable 
in  every  way  to  calm  the  natural  terrora 
of  the  patient :  these  terrors  are  sometimes 
as  dangerous  as  the  actual  infection.  To 
l)iow  how  they  may  affect  even  the  mind 
most  familiar  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  and  the  certainty  of  surgical 
cure,  we  may  mention  that  the  late  M. 
Vatel,  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege of  Alfort,  having  once  been  bitten 
by  a  dog,  and  having  had  the  wound 
carefully  cauterized,  although  no  symptom 
of  rabi^  declared  itself  in  the  dog,  and 
although  M.  Vatel  himself  remained  per- 
fectly well,  so  horrible  had  been  the  shock 
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of  his  first  terror,  that  he  never  fairly 
overcame  it.  From  that  moment  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  see  a  dog  unchaineil 
within  his  reach,  without  a  painful  uneasi- 
ness, which  no  effort  of  his  mind  could 
subdue.  Another  veterinary  surgeon, 
'^soUdement  tremp6  an  physique  et  au 
moral,"  M.  Barthelemy,  was  one  day  bit- 
ten by  a  mad  dog  under  his  care.  In 
spite  of  immediate  cautery,  he  could 
never  afterward  endure  the  sight  of  a 
rabid  dog — nay,  more,  he  suffered  inex- 
pressible uneasiness  if  the  very  name  of 
tlie  disease  were  mentioned  in  his  hearing. 
One  day,  in  1847,  relates  M.  Renault,  he 
was  passing  along  the  Boulevard  Saint 


Martin,  when  he  perceived  a  crowd ;  on 
inquiry,  he  learned  that  a  child  had  just 
been  bitten  bjr  a  mad  dog.  Forgetting 
— or  couquermg  his  terrors,  he  jumped 
from  his  carriaore,  pushed  aside  the  crowd, 
took  up  the  child  m  bis  arms,  (which  the 
crowd  had  left  sobbing  on  the  ground, 
without  venturing  to  its  assistance,)  and 
carrying  it  to  the  nearest  cheraist^s  shop, 
he  there  thoroughly  cauterized  the  many 
wounds.  After  this,  he  conducted  the 
child  to  its  parents,  prescribed  what  was 
to  be  done,  and  disappeared  without  giv* 
ing  his  name.  ^'  AU  this  time,"  ssdd  his 
servant,  '^  master  was  as  pale  as  death.*' 
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or  THs  KOTAL  BAirQwr  nr  wnmmrEs  ralu   how  thc  kixo'b 

CHAMPIOX    MAJ>K    HU    CIIALLKMOM   TBBftBAT  *,    AMD    BOW   ZIT 

vouorr  with  a  wild  max. 

Within  the  mighty  hall  built  by  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  and  renovated  and  enlarged 
by  Richard  II.,  by  whom  the  marvelous 
and  uneqnaled  Gothic  roof  was  added, 
preparations  had  been  made  on  the  grand- 
est scale  for  a  banquet  to  be  given  by  the 
King  to  his  nobles  immediately  after  the 
coronation. 

This  vast  chamber — supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  unsupported  by  pik 
lars,  and  the  sizeof  which  may  be  estima^ 
ed  from  the  fact  that  six  thousand  persons 
have  been  entertained  witbin  at  one  time 
— was  magnificently  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  walls  were  hung  with  arras 
to  about  half  their  bight.  Banners  de- 
pended from  the  huge  chestnut  beams  of 
the  roof,  and  the  sculptured  angels  sup- 
porting the  rafters  were  furnished  with 
escutcheons  of  the  King^s  arms. 

Three  long  tables,  each  capable  of  ac- 


commodating three  hundred  guests,  were 
laid  within  the  body  of  the  hall.  Up<»n 
the  dais,  at  the  upper  end,  was  set  a  table 
intended  for  the  King  and  the  chief  nobles, 
covered  with  the  fairest  napery,  and  liter- 
ally blazing  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
of  the  rarest  workmanship  and  dcvici*. 
Over  the  royal  chair  was  a  canopy  of  cloth 
of  ^old,  embroidered  with  the  Kmg's  arms, 
and  at  either  end  of  the  table  stood  an 
open  cupboard,  nine  stages  high,  filled 
with  glittering  salvers,  costly  oiiiaments 
of  gold  and  silver,  goblets,  and  other 
drinking-vessels. 

About  half-way  down  the  hall,  on  the 
left,  a  platform  was  erected  for  the  min- 
strels, and  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  simi- 
lar stage  for  the  carvers. 

No  sooner  was  the  solemnity  within  the 
abbey  at  an  end,  than  all  who  had  invita« 
tions  to  the  banquet — ^and  they  were  Qfv 
ward  of  a  thousand  persons — proceeded 
to  Westminster  Hall,  and  were  promptly 
conducted  by  the  marshals  and  ushers  to 
their  places.  Not  a  seat  at  either  of  the 
three  long  tables  was  soon  left  vacant; 
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and  what  with  gentlemen  waiters,  and 
yeomen  waiters,  marshals,  ushers,  grooms, 
and  semng-men,  the  body  of  the  hall  was 
quite  full. 

Loud  flourishes  of  trumpets  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  spacious  chamber  then 
proclaimed  the  King's  approach.  First 
of  all  the  nobles  entered,  and  were  usher- 
ed to  their  places  by  the  vice-chamberlain, 
Sir  Arithony  Wingfield  ;  then  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Lord  Protector,  and  lastly 
the  King.  Cranmer  sat  on  the  right  of 
the  royal  chair,  and  the  Lord  Protector 
on  the  left. 

Grace  having  been  solemnly  said,  the 
trumpets  were  again  sounded,  and  as  the 
iirst  course  was  brought  in  by  a  vast  train 
of  attendants,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  lord 
great  chamberlain,  and  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, lord  chamberlain  of  the  household, 
magnificently  arrayed,  and  mounted  on 
horses  trapped  in  cloth  of  gold  and  velvety 
entered  the  hall  by  the  great  door,  and 
rode  between  the  long  tables  to  the  dais 
to  superintend  the  service. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  the 
dishes  either  at  the  King's  table  or  at 
those  assigned  to  the  less  important  guests. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  banquet 
was  ordered  in  right  regal  fashion,  with 
many  subtleties  and  strange  devices ;  that 
the  meats  were  of  the  daintiest,  and  the 
wines  of  the  best  and  rarest.  "What 
should  I  speak  6r  M^rite  of  the  sumptuous, 
fine,  and  delicate  meats  prepared  for  this 
high  and  honorable  coronation,"  quoth  an 
old  chronicler,  "  or  of  the  honorable  order 
of  the  services,  the  clean-handling  and 
breaking  of  meats,  the  ordering  of  the 
dishes,  with  the  plentiful  abundance,  so 
that  no  worshipful  person  went  away  un- 
feasted  ?" 

When  the  second  course  was  served, 
which  was  yet  more  sumptuous  than  the 
fii^st^  the  great  door  of  the  hall  was  again 
thrown  wide  open  to  admit  the  King's 
champion,  Sij  John  Dymoke.  Armed, 
cap-a-pied,  in  burnished  steel,  having  a 
plame  of  white  ostrich  feathers  in  his 
helm,  and  mounted  on  a  charger,  trapped 
in  gold  tissue,  embroidered  with  the  arms 
of  England  and  France,  the  champion 
rode  slowly  up  the  center  of  the  hall,  pre- 
ceded by  a  herald.  The  champion  might 
well  be  splendidly  equipped  and  proudly 
mounted,  siflce,  by  his  office,  he  was  al- 
lowed the  King's  best  suit  of  armor, 
"save  one,"  and  the  best  charger  from 


the  royal  stables,  "  save  one,"  with  trap- 
pings to  boot. 

As  Sir  John  Dymoke  approached  the 
dais,  he  was  encountered  by  Garter  King 
at  Arms,  who  called  out  to  him  in  a  loud 
voice :  "  Whence  come  you.  Sir  Knight, 
and  what  is  your  pretense  ?" 

"  That  you  shall  hear  anon,"  replied  the 
champion  courteously.  And  addressing 
his  own  herald,  he  commanded  him  to 
make  proclamation,  who,  after  thrice  ex- 
claiming "  Oyes  I"  thus  proceeded  :  "  If 
there  be  any  person  here,  of  whatsoever 
state  or  degree,  who  shall  declare  that 
King  Edward  the  Sixth  is  not  the  right- 
ful inheritor  of  this  realm,  I,  Sir  John 
Dymoke,  the  King's  champion,  ofler  him 
my  glove,  and  will  do  battle  with  him  to 
the  utterance." 

As  the  herald  concluded,  Sir  John  took 
off  his  gauntlet  and  hurled,  it  on  the 
ground.  This  challenge  was  afterward 
repeated  in  different  parts  of  the  hall. 
As  the  defiance,  however,  was  not  accept- 
ed, the  champion  rode  toward  the  dais, 
and  demanded  a  cup  of  wine.  A  large 
parcel  gilt  goblet,  filled  with  malmsey, 
was  then  handed  him  by  the  chief  cup- 
bearer, and  having  drunk  from  it,  he 
claimed  the  corer,  which  being  given  him, 
he  retired. 

The  banquet  tnen  proceeded.  Tho 
trumpets  sounded  for  the  third  course, 
and  wRen  it  had  been  brought  in,  a  side- 
door  on  the  right  of  the  wall  was  opened, 
and  gave  admittance  to  a  device  of  a  very 
unusual  character.  Three  colossal  figures, 
clad  in  Anglo-Saxon  armor  of  the  period 
of  the  Conquest^  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
ancient  tapestry,  and  consisting  of  mingled 
leather  and  steel,  and  wearing  conical  hel- 
mets, with  fantastic  nasal  projections, 
shaped  like  the  beak  of  a  bird,  entered, 
carrying  over  their  heads  an  enoiinous 
shield,  the  circumference  of  which  was 
almost  as  large  as  King  Arthur's  famous 
Round  Table,  as  it  had  need  to  be,  since 
it  formed  a  stage  for  the  display  of  a  fully- 
equipped  knight  mounted  on  a  charger, 
barded  and  trapped.  These  huge  Anglo- 
Saxon  warriors,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  were  the  gigantic  warders  of  the 
Tower,  while  the  knight  they  bore  upon 
the  shield,  it  is  equally  needless  to  add, 
was  the  King's  dwarf.  Mounted  on  his 
pony,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  trapped 
like  a  war-horse,  Xit  caiTied  a  tiltmg- 
lance  in  his  hand,  and  a  battle-ax  at  his 
saddle-bow.    As  he  was  borne  along  tho 
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hall  in  his  exalted  position,  he  looked 
round  with  a  smile  of  triumph.  After  the 
giants  came  another  fantastic  personage, 
partially  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals, 
with  a  grotesque  mask  on  his  face,  sandals 
on  his  feet,  and  a  massive-looking  club  on 
his  shoulder.  This  wild-looking  man  was 
Pacolet. 

As  the  knightly  dwarf  was  bronght 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  royal  table, 
which,  from  his  eminent  position,  he  quite 
overlooked,  lie  wad  met  by  Garter,  who 
demanded  his  title  and  pretense. 

"I  am  called  Sir  Pumilio,"  replied  Xit, 
in  a  shrill  voice,  "  and  the  occasion  of  my 
coming  hither  is  to  do  battle  with  a  wild 
man  in  the  King's  presence,  if  I  be  so 
permitted." 

"  His  majesty  greets  thee  well,  Sir  Pu- 
milio,"  rejoined  Garter,  with  difficulty 
preserving  his  countenance.  "Do  thy 
devoir  as  becomes  a  valiant  knight." 

"  I  will  essay  to  do  so,"  cried  Xit. 
"  Where  lurks  the  tierce  savage  ?"  he 
added. 

"  Behold  him  !"  cried  Pacolet. 

While  Xit  was  talking  to  Garter,  the 
agile  mountebank  had  climbed  the  shoul* 
ders  of  a  tall  yeoman  of  the  guard,  who 
was  standing  near,  and  he  now  sprang 
upon  the  shield.  Xit  immediately  charg- 
ed him,  and  strove  to  drive  him  off  the 
stage,  but  Pacolet  adroitly  avoided  the 
thrust,  and  the  dwarf  had  well-nigh  gone 
over  himself.  The  combatants  had  not  a 
very  large  arena  for  the  display  of  their 
prowess,  but  they  made  the  best  of  it, 
and  Pacolet's  tricks  were  so  diverting, 
that  they  excited  general  merriment. 
Afler  the  combat  had  endured  a  few  mi- 
nutes, Pacolet,  apparently  sore  pressed, 
struck  the  shield  with  his  club,  and  in- 
stantly afterward  leapt  to  the  ground. 
Scarcely  was  he  gone  than  the  rim  of  the 
shield  rose  as  if  by  ma^c,  developing  a 
series  of  thin  iron  bars,  which  inclosed 
the  dwarf  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  Great  was 
Xit's  surprise  and  rage  at  this  occurrence, 
for  which  he  was  wholly  unprepared.  He 
struck  the  bars  of  his  cage  witn  his  lance, 
but  they  were  strong  enough  to  resist  his 
efforts ;  he  commanded  the  giants  to  libe- 
rate him,  but  in  vain.  At  last  he  was 
set  free  by  Pacolet,  and  carried  off  amid 
inextinguishable  laughter. 

Preceded  by  trumpeters,  making  a  lond 
bruit  with  their  clarions,  and  attended  by 
Norroy  and  Clarincieax,  Garter  next  made 
proclamation  of  the  Being's  titles  in  differ- 


ent parts  of  the  hall.  At  each  prodaraa- 
tion  the  heralds  called  out,  "Largesse! 
largesse  I"  whereupon,  many  costly  omar 
ments*were  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
nobles,  knights,  and  esquires. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  feast,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Henry  Habblc- 
thorne,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  wai 
the  first  knight  dubbed  by  the  King  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Tower,  arose  from  his 
seat  at  the  npper  table,  and  kneeling  be- 
fore the  young  monarch,  offered  him  a 
silver  cup,  incrusted  with  gems,  and 
filled  with  hippocrass.  Edward  received 
him  very  graciously,  and  having  drnuk 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  good  city  of  Lon- 
don, returned  him  the  cup,  bidding  him 
keep  it  in  remembrance  of  the  occasion. 

So  ended  this  grand  and  memorable 
banquet. 

The  King  then  repaired  to  the  palace, 
where  the  jousts  and  tilting-matches  were 
held  in  the  courts,  at  which  Lord  Sey- 
mour, to  his  royal  nephew's  great  con- 
tentment, bore  away  the  chief  prize. 

VIII. 

BOMT  TBB   LOBO  CDAKOCLLOil  WAS  MBOftAOnft. 

Though  the  crown  had  been  placed  on 
the  youthful  Edward's  brows,  sapreme 
authority  rested  with  the  Lord  Protector. 
His  only  formidable  opponent  was  South- 
ampton, and  the  removal  of  the  latter, 
as  already  intimated,  had  been  resolved 
upon.  A  plan  for  effectually  getting  rid  of 
him  was  hit  upon  by  Paget,  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  his  own 
imprudence  furnished  a  pretext  for  his 
overthrow  and  disgrace. 

Wholly  unconscious,  however,  of  the 
critical  position  in  which  he  stood,  and 
unaware  of  the  projects  of  his  enemies 
Southampton  attended  the  first  council 
held  within  the  palace,  and  commenced 
by  fiercely  attacking  Somerset  for  bis 
usurpation  of  power,  and  disregard  of 
the  King's  will.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Paget, 
who  called :  **  Hold,  my  lord  ;  before  ac- 
cusing liis  highness  the  Lord  Protector, 
you  must  answer  certain  grave  charec^ 
which  I  have  to  prefer  against  yourselt** 

"What  charges  be  they?"  demanded 
the  Lord  Chancellor  haughtily. 

*'  My  lord,  I  accuse  you  of  gross  ne(»- 
lect  of  duty,"  rejoined  Paget,  "in  put- 
ting the  seal  in  commission,  and  deputing 
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to  certain  masters  la  chancery  the  power 
to  hear  causes  and  pronounce  decisions ; 
daties  'which  ought  hj  right  to  be  dis- 
charged by  yourself  ^lone.  This  you 
bave  done  without  lioense  or  authority 
from  the  King's  majesty,  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, or  the  lords  of  the  council." 

'^  No  warrant  was  needed  for  what  I 
have  done,"  replied  Southampton,  in  a 
proud  and  defiant  tone.  '^  My  attention 
can  not  be  given  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  affairs  of  state  and  to  the  business 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  I  have 
therefore  chosen  to  devote  myself  chiefly 
to  the  tbrmer.  But  all  decisions  of  the 
masters  will  be  ratified  by  myself  before 
enrollment." 

"  You  have  outstripped  your  authority, 
my  lord,  in  what  yon  have  done,"  observ- 
ed Somerset  sternly.  ^'  The  judges  have 
been  consulted  upon  the  matter,  and  their 
well-considered  answer  is,  that  you,  my 
Lord  Chancellor,  ought  not,  without  war- 
rant from  the  council,  to  have  set  the  seal 
to  such  a  commission.  They  regard  it  as 
a  precedent  of  very  high  and  ill  conse- 
quence, and  as  an  indication  that  a  change 
in  the  laws  of  England  is  intended  by 
you." 

''  Tut !  tut !  their  fears  are  groundless," 
remarked  Southampton  contemptuously. 

"  Hear  me  out,  I  pray  you,  my  lord," 
pursued  Somerset.  '^The  judges  unani- 
mously declare  that  by  the  unwarrantable 
and  illegal  act  committed  by  you,  you 
have  forfeited  your  place  to  the  King,  and 
rendered  yourself  liable  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment at  his  majesty's  pleasure." 

"What  say  you  to  this,  ray  lord?" 
cried  Paget,  in  a  taunting  tone. 

"  I  say  the  judges  are  in  error,  or  have 
been  basely  tampered  with,  to  deliver 
such  an  opinion,"  rejoined  Southampton 
furiously.  ^^  But  the  scheme  is  too  trans- 
parent not  to  be  seen  through  at  a  glance. 
'Tis  a  weak  device  of  the  Lord  Protector 
to  get  rid  of  me.  But  I  tell  him  to  his 
face  that  I  hold  my  ofiice  by  a  better  au- 
thority than  he  holds  his  own." 

"  How  by  a  better  authority,  my  lord  ?" 
cried  Somerset. 

"  Because  it  was  conferred  upon  me  by 
my  late  royal  master,"  returned  South- 
ampton, "who  not  only  made  me  what  I 
am.  Lord  Chancellor,  but  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  realm  during  his  son's  mi- 
nority, of  which  office  ymir  highness 
seeks  to  deprive  me.  But  you  can  not 
do  it,  for  the  King's  will  must  be  observ- 


'  ed,  and  by  that  will,  as  you  well  know, 
none  of  you  have  power  over  the  others, 
or  can  cause  their  dismissal  Declare  the 
commission  void,  if  you  will.  I  am  con- 
tent. But  think  not  to  deprive  me  of  my 
office  for  no  fault,  or  to  remove  me  from 
the  government,  for  you  can  not  do  it." 

"  The  arguments  you  have  used,  my 
lord  are  of  little  weight,"  observed  Lord 
Rich.  "Each  executor  under  the  late 
King's  will  is  subject  to  his  colleagues, 
and  can  not  do  any  act  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. Thus,  if  one  of  our  number 
should  be  guilty  of  high  treason  or  rebel- 
lion, he  would  be  clearly  punishable,  and 
could  not  shelter  himself  under  the  plea 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
therefore  absolved  from  his  act.  If  you 
can  show  that  you  have  any  warrant  ibr 
what  you  have  done,  you  will  be  held  ex- 
cused, but  not  otherwise." 

"Ay,  produce  your  warrant,  my  lord, 
if  you  have  it  ?"  deo^anded  Paget  sarcas- 
tically. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  made  no  reply. 
He  saw  that  he  was  caught  in  the  toils  of 
his  enemies. 

"  Can  you  advance  aught  in  your  justi- 
fication, my  lord  ?"  said  the  King,  who 
had  not  hitherto  spoken.  "  If  so,  we  are 
willing  to  hear  you." 

"I  should  speak  to  little  purpose,  sire," 
replied  Southampton,  with  dignity,  "  for 
my  enemies  are  too  strong  for  me.  But 
I  take  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  acted  for 
the  best.'» 

"  You  had  best  make  your  submission, 
my  lord,"  observed  Lord  Seymour. 
"  This  haughty  tone  will  only  make  mat- 
ters worse." 

"  Is  it  you  who  counsel  submission,  ray 
Lord  Admiral  ?"  cried  Southampton,  al- 
most fiercely.  "  I  have  declared  that  I 
had  no  ill  design  in  what  I  did.  I  be- 
lieved, and  still  believe,  that  I  had  power 
to  act  as  I  have  acted ;  but  you  all  declare 
otherwise.  I  therefore  submit  myself 
humbly  to  the  King's  mercy.  If  I  am  to 
be  deprived  of  mine  office,  I  pray  that,  in 
consideration  of  past  services,  I  may  be 
dealt  with  leniently." 

"  Strict  justice  shall  be  done  you,  doubt 
it  not,  my  lord,"  said  Edward.  "With- 
draw, we  pray  you,  while  we  deliberate 
upon  the  matter." 

Upon  this  intimation,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor quitted  the  council-chamber. 

After  the  council  had  deliberated  for 
some  time.  Lord  Rich  thus  addressed  the 
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King:  "Considering  the  prejudice  that 
might  ensue  if  the  seals  were  allowed  in 
the  hands  of  so  arrogant  a  person  as  Lord 
Southampton,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  iined, 
and  remain  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  at 
your  majesty's  pleasure." 

"  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  whole  coun- 
cil ?"  demanded  Edward. 

"It  is,  my  liege,"  replied  Somerset. 
"  You  can  not  pardon  him,"  he  added,  in 
a  low  tone. 

"On  whom  shall  the  seals  be  bestow- 
ed ?"  inquired  the  King. 

*'  None  were  more  fitting  for  the  office 
than  the  Lord  St.  John,"  replied  Somer- 
set. 

"Be  it  as  you  suggest,"  rejoined  the 
King.  "Let  Lord  Southampton  be  re- 
called." 

As  the  Lord  Chancellor  reentered  the 
council-chamber,  he  saw  from  the  looks 
of  all  around  him  l^hat  the  decision  was 
against  him.  He  therefore  attempted  no 
defense,  but,  with  his  arms  folded  upon 
his  breast,  listened  calmly  while  his  sen- 
tence was  pronounced.  A  deep  flush, 
however,  suffused  his  swarthy  features 
when  he  heard  that  the  great  seal  was  to 
be  delivered  to  Lord  St.  John. 

"His  majesty  will  not  gain  much  by 
the  exchange,"  he  muttered  ;  "  but'  the 
Lord  Protector  will.  He  will  find  the 
new  Lord  Chancellor  sufficiently  subser- 
vient. I  pray  your  mnjesty  to  let  me  be 
removed  at  once." 

His  request  was  acceded  to  ;  and  he 
was  conducted  by  a  guard  to  his  own 
residence,  Ely  House,  where  he  was  de- 
tained a  close  prisoner. 

IX. 

nr  WBAT    MASSBJI   TRI   LORD  BIOH    AOSHKAL    OBCBAMID  THB 

DDTin  or  UI8  omci. 

• 

Freed  from  his  most  dangerous  foe, 
Somerset  felt  perfectly  secure.  So  slav- 
ishly subservient  to  his  will  were  the  coun- 
cil, that  he  did  not  always  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  consult  thcnit  In  many  important 
matters  he  acted  without  other  authority 
than  his  own.  Both  civil  and  military  ap- 
pointments w'ere  made  by  him.  He  sign- 
ed warrants  for  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
and  issued  mandates  under  his  own  seal. 
He  held  private  conferences  with  foreign 
ambassadoi-s,  and  did  not  always  disclose 
the  nature  of  the  negotiations  concluded 
with  them.    Maintaining  a  perfectly  regal 


state,  he  assumed  a  haughtiness  of  deport- 
ment, and  an  arrogance  of  tone,  especiaUy 
disagreeable  to  the  old  nobility,*  whose 
hatred  of  him  was  increased  by  his  undis- 
guised efforts  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  Commons. 

Called  upon  to  fulfill  his  lavish  promises 
to  his  adherents,  Somerset  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  satisfy  their  importunities. 
But  he  had  a  resource  which  in  these  days 
could  readily  be  made  available.  The 
Church  had  beeu  largely  stripped  of  its 
possessions  by  the  late  King,  but  a  good 
deal  yet  remained  of  which  it  might  be 
deprived.  A  bill  was  hastily  passed,  by 
which  nearly  three  thousand  charities, 
colleges,  free-chapels,  and  other  religious 
establishments,  were  suppressed,  and  their 
rents  and  revenues  confiscated,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown.  Out  of  the  funds 
thus  obtained,  the  Lord  Protector  enrich- 
ed himself  and  rewarded  his  associates. 

Calculating  upon  a  long  lease  of  power, 
Somerset  determined  to  build  himself  a 
palace  which  should  surpass  that  of  White- 
hall. Accordingly,  he  selected  a  site  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  recking 
little  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Mary-le-Straud  and  other 
time-honored  monastic  structures,  he  sacri- 
legiously ordered  their  demolition.  With 
as  little  scruple  as  had  actuated  him  in  the 
choice  of  a  situation  for  his  proposed  pal- 
ace, he  set  to  work  to  procure  building 
materials.  There  were  plenty  of  churches 
to  supply  him  with  masonry.  Without 
hesitation  he  pulled  down  the  large  church 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  noble 
tower,  the  cloistci-s  on  the  north  side  of 
Saint  Paul's,  with  the  charnel-house  and 
chapel,  and  appropriated  the  wreck  to  his 
own  use.  These  sacrilegious  proceedings 
were  generally  condemned,  and  the  su- 
perstitious believed  they  would  bring  him 
ill-luck.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  disap- 
probation, Somerset  House  was  commenc* 
ed,  and  eventually  completed. 

While  the  Lord  Protector  was  thus  ex- 
ercising the  power  he  bad  so  unscrapa- 
lously  obtained,  holding  a  court,-  lording 
it  over  the  council,  controlling  their  de- 
crees, and  occasionally  sharply  reproving 
them,  conferring  with  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, signing  decrees  and  warrants,  dis- 
posing of  offices  and  treasures,  making 
presentations  and  promotions,  ordering 
arbitrary  arfests  and  imprisonments,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  imperious  HaiTV,  and 
in  all  other  respects  comporting  himself 
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like  a  kinsr,  his  younger  and  no  less  ambi- 
tious brother  had  begnn  to  discharge  the 
fuuctioDs  of  the  important  office  conferred 
upon  him. 

Discontinaed  of  late  years,  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admh*al  was  one  of  great  trust, 
honor,  and  profit,  and  was  usually  confer- 
red n^>on  princes  of  the  blood,  or  upon  the 
most  important  of  the  nobility.  Supreme 
judge  of  all  done  upon  the  main  or  upon 
the  coasts,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  had 
power  to  commission  all  naval  officers,  to 
impress  seamen,  to  collect  penalties  and 
nmerceraents  of  all  transgressions  at  sea, 
to  seize  upon  the  effects  of  pirates,  to  re- 
ceive all  wrecks,  a  certain  share  of  prizes, 
with  many  other  privileges.  That  Lord 
Seymour  entered  upon  this  honoraVe  and 
very  lucrative  office  with  the  sole  design 
of  using  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  yet  high- 
er hoiioi-s,  we  know  ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  was  determined  that  it  should 
yield  him  all  the  influence,  power,  and 
profit  possible.  From  a  variety  of  sources, 
the  Admiral  had  suddenly  become  exceed- 
ingly wealthy.  Large  revenues  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  royal  nephaw, 
together  with  a  grant  of  the  rich  manor 
of  Sudley,  in  Gloucestershire.  Moreover, 
Queen  Catherine's  dowry  was  at4iis  dis- 
posal. Thus  abundantly  furnished  with 
means  of  display,  he  affected  a  degree  of 
magnificence  only  second  to  that  of  the 
Lord  Protector.  At  Seymour  House,  for 
60  was  his  residence  styled,  he  maintained 
a  princely  retinue  of  servants,  grooms, 
pages,  ushers,  henchmen,  and  others,  all 
sumptuously  appareled,  and  surrounded 
himself  by  a  body  of  young  gentlemen 
who  served  him  as  esquires.  His  ostenta- 
tions mode  of  living  was  highly  displeas- 
ing to  the  Lord  Protector,  who  remon- 
strated with  him  upon  it,  but  ineffectually. 

About  a  month  af\er  his  installment,  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  was  seated  one  day 
in  a  large  chamber  looking  upon  the 
Thames,  m  which  he  usually  transacted 
his  affairs.  This  chamber  did  not  belong 
to  his  i)rivate  residence,  but  appertained 
to  a  suite  of  apartments  assigned  him  at 
Whitehall  for  the  conduct  of  his  office. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  large  maps 
and  plans  of  the  principal  English,  Irish, 
Scottish,  and  French  seaports,  while  the 
tapestry  represented  ancient  and  modern 
naval  engagements.  Spacious  as  was  the 
chamber,  it  was  so  encumbered  by  models 
of  ships,  implements  of  naval  warfare,  and 
groat  chests,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter 
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to  move  about  it.  At  the  moment  of  our 
visit  to  him,  the  Admiral  was  alone,  and 
occupied  in  writing  letters,  but  shortly 
afterward  another  person  entered  the 
room,  and  respectfully  approached  him. 
This  was  Ugo  Harrington,  who  now  offi- 
ciated as  his  chief  secretary.  As  Ugo 
drew  near,  the  Admiral  looked  up  and 
inquired  what  he  wanted. 

"Is  it  your  highness's  pleasure  to  see 
those  merchantmen,  who  are  about  to 
sail  for  the  Mediterranean  ?"  inquired 
TJgo,  bowing. 

"  Hast  thou  given  them  to  understand 
that  they  may  not  trade  with  any  port  in 
the  Mediterranean  without  my  permis- 
sion ?"  rejoined  the  Admiral. 

"  I  have,  your  highness,  and  I  have 
also  intimated  to  them  that  they  must 
pay — ^pay  well — for  such  license." 

"  And  what  reply  do  they  make  ?" 

"  They  one  and  all  protest  against  the 
claim,  and  declare  such  a  demand  was 
never  before  made." 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  made  now,"  rejoined  the  Admiral, 
laughing.  "  I  will  have  the  tribute,  or 
they  shall  not  sail.     Tell  them  so." 

Ugo  bowed,  and  withdrew.  Seymour 
resumed  his  correspondence,  but  had  not 
been  long  so  occupied,  when  his  esquire 
returned. 

*'  Well,  are  the  merchantmen  gone  ?" 
inquired  the  Admiral,  looking  at  him. 

"Ay,  your  highness,"  replied  Ugo. 
"  They  have  each  paid  fifty  marks,  which 
I  have  deposited  in  your  coffers.  They 
grumbled  a  good  deal  at  the  extortion,  as 
they  tei-med  it,  but  I  would  not  let  them 
have  the  licenses  till  they  complied." 

"  Henceforth  no  vessel  shall  carry  mer- 
chandise out  of  these  dominions  without 
payment  of  an  impost  proportionate  to 
the  value  of  the  cargo.  Be  it  thy  duty 
to  see  this  regulation  strictly  enforced." 

"  Your  highness's  commands  shall  be 
obeyed  to  the  letter.  What  is*  to  be 
done  with  all  those  goods  and  rich  stuffs 
taken  from  the  pirates  who  plundered  the 
Portuguese  merchant  at  the  mouth  of  the 
channel  ?  Application  has  been  made  for 
them  by  the  owner.  Are  they  to  be  re- 
stored to  him  ?" 

**  I  marvel  that  a  man  of  thy  shrewd- 
ness and  discernment  should  ask  so  simple 
a  question,  Ugo.  Restore  the  goods! 
No,  by  Saint  Paul  I  not  any  part  of  them. 
Help  thyself  to  what  thou  wilt,  and 
distribute  the  rest  among  thy  fellowii. 
22 
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The  taste  of  spoil  will  qaicken  their  facul- 
ties, and  make  them  eager  for  more. 
Send  away  this  Portuguese  merchant, 
and  recommend  him  to  be  content  with 
his  loss.  If  ho  complains,  threaten  him 
with  the  Fleet.  These  pirates  are  most 
.serviceable  to  us,  and  though  we  may 
ease  them  of  their  booty,  we  must  not 
put  a  stop  to  their  trade." 

'*  That  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  most 
daring  pirates  that  ever  infested  these 
northern  seas,  Captain  Nicholas  Horn- 
beak,  has  lately  been  captured.  What 
will  your  highness  have  done  with  him  ?" 

*'  Hum  1  I  must  consider,"  replied  the 
Admiral,  musing.  "  Hornbeak  is  a  bold 
fellow.  'Twould  be  a  pity  to  hang  him. 
I  must  talk  with  him.  Is  he  iu  safe  cus- 
tody ?" 

"  He  is  lodged  in  the  Gatehouse-prison, 
your  highness. 

"Let  him  be  brought  before  me  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  see  that  Captain  Hornbeak  has  a 
good  chance  of  commanding  another 
crew  of  desperadoes,"  observed  Ugo. 

"All  will  depend  upon  himself,"  re- 
joined the  Admiral.  "I  have  work  to 
do,  which  men  of  Hornbeak's  stamp  can 
accomplisli  better  than  any  other.  Ere 
long,  I  shall  be  lord  of  the  Sicily  Islands, 
Ugo  They  are  strong  enough  by  na- 
ture, but  I  mean  to  make  them  impreg- 
nable. To  those  islands  I  design  to  con- 
vey stores  and  treasure,  so  that,  if  driven 
to  extremities,  I  can  retire  thither  with 
safety.  These  pirate  vessels  will  then  de- 
fend me  from  attack,  and  if  a  rebellion 
should  break  out  in  the  land  they  wapld 
materially  aid  it — if  properly  directed." 

"I  begin  to  comprehend  your  high- 
nesses design,"  observed  Ugo.  "'Tis  a 
terrible  conspiracy  you  are  hatching." 

"Thou  wilt  say  so,  when  thou  art 
made  acquainted  with  all  its  ramifications. 
I  have  a  strong  casUe  in  Denbighshire, 
Holt,  Which  I  design  to  fortify,  and  make 
it  another  depository  of  arms  and  stores. 
Ill  two  months  I  shall  have  a  dozen  coun- 
ties in  my  favor.  Am  I  wrong  in  making 
provision  by  the  readiest  means  in  my 
power  for  the  outbreak  ?" 

"  Assuredly  not,  my  lord ;  you  are 
quite  right  to  use  any  implements  that 
will  serve  your  purpose." 

At  this  juncture  an  usher  ent<!red,  and 
with  a  respectful  obeisance,  stated  that 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset  was  without,  and 


craved  a  moment's  private  audience  of 
the  Lord  Admiral. 

"Admit  his  lordship  instantly,"  said 
Seymour  to  the  usher.  "Retire,  Ugo," 
he  added  to  his  esquire,  "  but  wait  within 
the  ante-chamber.  I  may  have  need  of 
thee.  I  can  partly  guess  what  brings 
Dorset  hither." 

And  as  his  esquire  withdrew,  the  Ad- 
miral arose. 

"  Welcome  back  to  court,  ray  lord,"  he 
cried  to  Dorset;  "you  have  been  too 
long  absent  from  us." 

"  Not  more  than  a  month,  my  good 
lord,"  replied  the  Marquis  ;  "  but  I  ara 
flatte/'ed  to  find  that  I  have  been  missed. 
Has  his  majesty  deigned  to  speak  of  me 
during  my  absence  ?" 

"  Very  often,  my  lord ;  and  he  has  nev- 
er failed  to  inquire  whether  you  intended 
to  bring  your  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  with  you  on  your  return.  1  trust 
you  have  done  so." 

"  My  daughter  and  the  Marchioness  re- 
turn from  Bradgate  to-morrow.  You  de- 
light me  by  what  you  tell  mc  respecting 
hB  majesty's  continued  interest  in  my 
daughter.  I  feared  ho  had  ceased  to 
think  of  her." 

"  As^et,  the  impression  she  has  made 
upon  his  youthful  mind  is  strong  as  ever,'' 
rejoined  Seymour ;  "  but  if  she  had  re- 
mained away  much  longer,  it  might  have 
been  effaced.  I  am  rejoiced,  therefore,  to 
hear  of  her  speedy  return.  But  pray  be 
seated.  Marquis.  We  can  talk  more  at 
our  ease,  and  I  have  much  to  say  to  yon. 
The  time  has  come  for  carrying  out  oar 
arrangement  in  reference  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  your  daughter.  Yon  have  not 
changed  your  mind   upon   that  score,  I 

E resume,  but  are   still  willing  to  resign 
er  to  my  custody  ?" 

*'.  I  am  quite  willing  to  fulfill  my  agree- 
ment with  you,  my  Lord  Admiral,  but 
are  you  in  a  condition  to  receive  her? 
Your  secret  marriage  with  her  highness 
the  Queen-dowager  is  not  yet  acKuow- 
lodged.  Unforeseen  difficulties  may  arise 
with  the  council,  with  the  Lord  Protector, 
or  even  with  the  King,  and  till  that  mat- 
ter is  settled  you  must  excuse  some  hesi- 
tation on  my  part," 

"  My  mariiage  with  the  Queen  will  be 
formally  announced  to  my  royal  nephew 
and  the  Lord  Protector  to-morrow,  and 
you  shall  have  an  opportunity,  if  you  de- 
sire it,  of  seeing  how  the  announcement 
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18  received.  You  will  then  be  able  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  policy  of  committing  the 
Lady  Jane  to  ray  care." 

^^  Yoar  highness  has  do  fears,  then,  of 
the  King's  displeasure,  or  of  the  Lord 
Protector's  anger  ?" 

"I  have  no  fear  whatever,  Marquis. 
That  Somereet  will  be  in  a  furious  passion 
when  he  learns  the  truth,  I  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt.  But  what  matters  that  ?  I 
am  accustomed  to  his  explosions  of  rage, 
and  treat  them  with  contempt.  The  mat- 
ter is  past  prevention,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  endured." 

"  You  have  not  yet  disclosed  the  secret 
to  the  King,  I  suppose  ?"  inquired  Dor- 
set. 

'^  I  have  not  acquainted  him  with  the 
marriage,  but  I  have  obtained  his  consent 
to  it,  and  that  amounts  to  the  saqfie- thing. 
His  majesty  has  even  been  gracious 
enough  to  write  to  the  Queen-dowager, 
praying  her  to  listen  to  my  proposals." 

"  Then  there  is  no  fear  of  displeasure 
on  his  part,"  observed  Dorset,  laughing. 
**  Bat  arc  you  equally  certain  of  the  coun- 
cil?" 

"  What  can  the  council  do  ?"  rejoined 
Seymour,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  The 
matter  is  past  repair,  as  I  have  just  said. 
They  must  reconcile  themselves  to  it,  as 
they  can.  However,  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  majority  of  them  are  favoi^- 
able  to  me.  I  have  sounded  Warwick 
and  Russell,  and  one  or  two  others,  and 
find  them  well  enough  disposed." 

"What  says  her  majesty's  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  ?  Have  you  hinted 
the  matter  to  him  ?" 

"  I  have  not  judged  it  prudent  to  do 
so.  But  for  his  sister's  sake  he  will  be 
friendly.  Her  highness  has  great  influ- 
ence with  him,  and  will  not  fail  to  exer- 
cise it  at  the  right  moment.  Thus  you 
see,  Marquis,  I  am  perfectly  secure." 

"  I  rejoice  to  find  you  so  confident, 
Admiral,  and  trust  nothing  untoward-may 
occur.  But  in  regard  to  my  daughter, 
methinks  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  not  quite 
so  promising.  The  Lord  Protector,  as  I 
hear,  is  determined  upon  enforcing  the 
treaty  of  marriage  proposed  by  his  late 
majesty  between  our  youthful  sovereign 
and  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland,  and 
f^ince  compliance  with  his  demands  has 
been  refused,  is  about  to  declare  war 
upon  that  country." 

"  Your  lordship  has  been  rightly  inform- 


ed. The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  now  ac- 
tively prepanncr  for  an  expedition  into 
Scotland,  and  iJnly  awaits  the  return  of 
Sir  Francis  Brian,  who  has  been  sent  to 
France  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  neutral- 
ity of  that  country.  Most  assuredly,  the 
expedition  will  be  undertaken,  and  it  is 
almost  equally  certain  that  the  Scots  will 
be  worsted,  and  yet  the  treaty  will  come 
to  naught." 

"How  so?"  demanded  Dorset.  "It 
seems  to  me,  if  the  treaty  be  once  execu- 
ted, that  it  has  a  good  chance  of  being 
fulfilled." 

"It  will  not  be  fulfilled,  because  the 
party  principally  concerned  is  averse  to 
it.  He  will  choose  a  consort  for  himself, 
and  not  be  bound  by  any  treaty.  Now 
do  you  understand.  Marquis  ?" 

"  But  he  may  be  oveiTuled,  or  yield  to 
considerationsi  of  state  policy." 

"  Granted ;  but  if  I  have  any  influence 
with  him,  he  will  do  neither  one  noi:  the 
other." 

"Well,  my  Lord  Admiral,  you  have 
removed  my  misgivings.  I  am  with  you. 
Let  but  your  marriage  be  acknowledged 
in  the  King's  presence,  and  my  daughter 
shall  be  committed  to  Queen  Catherine's 
care,  and  her  hand  left  to  your  disposal." 

"The  acknowledgment  will  take  place 
at  Seymour  House  to-morrow,  Marquis, 
and  you  yourself  shall  witness  it,  if  you  list. 
The  King  honors  mc  with  his  presence  at 
a  banquet,  and  the  Lord  Protector,  with 
the  council  and  many  of  the  nobles,  are 
invited  to  meet  him.  I  shall  make  it  the 
occasion  of  introducing  my  royal  consort 
to  them." 

"'TIS  a  plan  worthy  of  you,"  replied 
Dorset.  "I  can  imagine  the  scene — the 
Lord  Protector's  surprise  and  indignation, 
and  the  embatrassment  of  the  council^ 
but  since  you  have  the  King  with  you,  all 
must  end  satisfactorily.  I  am  much  be- 
holden to  your  lordship  for  allowing  mc 
to  be  ])resent  on  so  interesting  an  occasion, 
and  will  not  fail  to  attend  upon  yoti." 

Upon  this  he  arose  as  if  about  to  take 
his  leave,  but,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
added :  "  I  was  about  to  put  your  friend- 
ship to  a  further  test,  but  will  delay  doing 
so  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity." 

"  No  time  can  be  more  convenient  than 
the  present.  Marquis,"  said  the  Admiral, 
who  guessed  what  was  coming.  "How 
can  I  serve  you?  Only  point  out  tho 
way." 
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"  You  liavo  already  lent  me  five  hnn- 
dred  pounds.  I  like  not  to  trespass  fur- 
ther on  your  good  nature.'* 

"  Nay,  you  confer  a  favor  on  me  by  en- 
abling me  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my 
regard  for  you,  Marquis.  How  much  do 
you  need?" 

"  If  I  might  ventjare  to  ask  for  other 
five  hundred  pounds  ?*» 

"  How,  venture  ?  Have  I  not  said  that 
I  shall  be  the  person  obliged  ?  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  Hye  hundred  pounds  will 
sufiice  ?" 

*'  Quite  sure.  They  will  amply  sufiice — 
for  the  present,"  he  added  to  himself, 

"  Ugo  Harrington  shall  cause  the  sum 
to  be  conveyed  to  Dorset  House,"  said 
the  Admiral.  "  I  count  upon  your  sup- 
port to-morrow." 

"Not  merely  to-morrow,  but  at  all 
other  times,  my  dear  lord,"  rejomed  Dor- 
set, bowing  and  departing. 

When  he  was  left  alone,  Seymour  thus 
gave  utterance  to  his  sentiments :  "  He 
estimates  the  disposal  of  his  daughter's 
hand  at  a  thousand  pounds.  He  knows 
not  its  value.  'Tis  worth  all  Somerset's 
titles  and  revenues,  and  shall  make  me 
ruler  in  his  stead." 

X. 

BOW    QVSBI    CATHKtIKB  PARB  TAtSMO  BCft   TIMB   AT   CHILUA 

MAVOR-HOUSB. 

Absenting  herself  entirely  from  court 
so  long  as  her  marriage  with  the  Lord 
Admiral  continued  unavowcd,  the  Queen- 
dowager  dwelt  in  perfect  retirement  at 
her  manor-house  at  Chelsea — a  delightful 
residence,  forming  part  of  the  rich  joint- 
ure settled  upon  her  by  her  late  royal 
husband. 

Built  by  Henry  VHI.  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  edi6ce  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Lord  Sandys,  Chelsea  Manor-House  was 
originally  designed  by  the  monarch  as  a 
nursery  for  his  younger  children,  and  to 
that  end  he  provided  the  place  with  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  gardens  abounding 
with  smooth  green  lawns,  trim  gravel 
walks  and  terraces,  knots,  parterres,  al- 
leys, fountains,  mounts,  labyrinths,  and 
summer-houses.  These  fair  gardens  were 
surrounded  by  high  walls  except  on  the 
side  facing  the  river,  where  a  broad  ter- 
race protected  by  a  marble  balustrade,  of 
fered  a  delightful  promenade,  and  com- 
manded a  wide  reach  of  the  Thames,  with 
fi  distant  view  of  Westminster  Abbey, 


Whitehall,  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  Saint 
Paul's,  with  its  lofty  spire,  Baynard's 
Castle,  old  London  Bridge,  and  the 
Tower.  The  grounds  were  well -tim- 
bered, and  park-like  in  appearance,  and 
the  house  was  large  and  comraodiouR, 
and  possessed  many  noble  apartments. 
Quadrangular  in  shape,  it  possessed  a 
spacious  court,  and,  with  the  outbuild- 
ings, covered  a  vast  area.  Such  was 
Chelsea  Manor-House  when  inhabited  by 
Queen  Catherine  Parr. 

A  few  years  later  this  delightful  mao- 
sion  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  all-grasping 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had  cov- 
eted it  even  while  it  was  in  Catherine's 
possession,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  it  long. 
His  widow,  however,  died  here.  lis 
next  important  occupant  was  the  fiinious 
Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
Lord  High  Admiral  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
by  whom  the  redoubtable  Spanish  Arroa* 
da  was  dispersed  and  destroyed.  Here 
Nottingham  was  oflen  visited  by  his  royal 
mistress,  who  loved  the  place  from  old, 
and  perhaps  tender  recollections,  for  in 
its  bowers  and  shady  walks  she  had  lis- 
tened to  much  amorous  converse  (as  we 
shall  learn  presently)  from  the  impas* 
sioned  and  irresistible  Seymour. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half,  during  which  the  old  manor-liouse 
underwent  many  changes,  it  came  into 
the  occupation  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who 
formed  within  it  that  noble  library  and 
large  collection  of  objects  connected  with 
natural  history  which  led  to  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  the  British  Museum.  On  Sir 
Hans  Sloane's  death,  in  1758,  and  the  re- 
moval of  his  library  and  museum  to  Mon- 
tague House,  the  ancient  structure  with 
pulled  down,  and  a  row  of  bouses,  now 
forming  part  of  Cheyne  Walk,  erected  in 
its  stead. 

The  neighborhood  is  still  pleasant,  and 
seems  to  wear  a  bright  sunshiny  aspect, 
but  it  had  a  brighter  and  sunnier  look  ia 
days  long  gone  by,  when  the  picturesque 
old  ediGce,  with  its  pointed  roofs,  carved 
gables,  large  bay-windows,  and  grent 
porch,  could  be  seen  from  some  gilded 
barge,  propelled  by  oarsmen  in  rich  live- 
ries through  the  then  pellucid  waters  of 
the  Thames;  when  august  personages 
and  high-born  dames  could  be  seen  pacing 
its  terraces,  or  issuing  from  ita  quaintly- 
clipped  alleys,  while  royal  children  dis- 
ported upon  its  lawns.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelsea 
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Manor-House  stood  the  residence  of  one 
of  Henry's  noblest  victims — the  wise  and 
good  Sir  Thomas  More. 

To  Catbexine,  the  quietude  she  enjoyed 
in  this  charming  retreat  was  inconceiva- 
bly delightful.  Never  from  the  hour 
wlicn  she  had  become  the  suspicious  and 
inexorable  Henry's  bride  until  death  re- 
leased her  from  his  tyranny,  had  she  been 
free  from  dread.  Now  she  could  once 
more  call  her  life  her  own,  and  could  pur- 
sue her  own  inclinations  without  trem- 
bling for  the  consequences. 

The  sole  drawback  to  her  complete  feli- 
city was  tliat  she  was  necessarily  de- 
prived of  so  much  of  her  husband's  so- 
ciety. The  utmost  caution  had  to  be  ob- 
sen-ed  in  their  intercourse  during  this 
period.  Only  two  faithful  seiTants  were 
intrusted  with  the  important  secret. 
Seymour's  visits  were  paid  at  night,  long 
after  the  household  had  retired  to  rest. 
The  river  offered  a  secure  approach  to  the 
garden.  Screened  by  an  overhan<»ing 
willow,  his  light,  swift  bark,  manned  by 
trusty* boatmen,  awaited  his  return.  A 
postciii,  of  which  he  alone  possessed  the 
key,  and  a  secret  staircase,  admitted  him 
to  the  Queen's  apartments. 

With  what  rapture  was  he  welcomed 
by  Catherine  I  How  anxiously  she  ex- 
pected his  coming  I  how  she  counted  the 
moments  if  he  was  late !  How  she  sprang 
to  meet  him  when  his  footstep  was  heard ! 
How  she  strained  him  to  her  bosom  when 
he  appeared !  With  what  pride,  with 
what  admiration,  did  she  regard  him! 
His  noble  lineaments  seemed  to  grow  in 
beauty,  his  stately  figure  to  acquire  fresh 
grace,  the  oftencr  she  gazed  upon  him  ! 

Deeply,  devotedly  did  Catherine  love 
her  husband.  And  was  her  tenderness  re- 
turned ?  Let  us  not  ask  the  question. 
Perhaps  Seymour  deemed  he  loved  her 
then.  At  all  events,  Catherine  was  de- 
luded into  that  belief.  Alas!  poor 
Queen!  It  was  well  she  could  not  see 
into  the  future. 

A  month  had  flown  by,  when  Catherine 
was  seated  alone  one  night  in  her  cham- 
ber,  anxiously  expecting  her  husband.  -It 
was  long  past  the  hour  at  which  he  usu- 
ally came.  What  could  have  detained 
him  ?  She  arose,  and  went  to  the  large 
bay-window  looking  upon  the  garden,  but 
the  night  was  dark,  and  she  could  make 
out  nothing  but  the  somber  masses  of  the 
trees,  and  the  darkling  river  beyond. 


Returning,  she  took  up  a  volume  that 
was  lying  on  the  table,  and  applied  her- 
self to  its  perusal.  But  her  thoughts 
wandered  away  from  the  subject,  and 
finding  it  vain  to  attempt  to  fix  them 
upon  the  book,  she  resolved  to  essay  the 
soothing  effect  of  music,  and  sat  down  to 
the  virginals. 

The  apartment  in  which  we  have  thus 
found  her  was  situated  in  the  west  wing 
of  the  honse,  and  its  windows,  as  we  have 
intimated,  looked  upon  the  terrace  and  on 
the  expansive  reach  of  the  river.  It  was 
spacious,  with  a  beautifully  molded  ceil- 
ing, and  wainscots  of  black  polished  oak. 
Several  paintings  adoraed  the  walls,  no- 
ticeable among  which  were  portraits  of 
Henry  VIH-'s  three  children — Edward, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth — as  well  as  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

Catherine  was  still  seated  at  the  instru- 
ment, playing  a  halt-melancholy  tune, 
which  harmonized  with  ber  feelings,  when 
the  hangings  that  covered  the  doorway 
were  suddenly  drawn  aside,  and  her  hus- 
band stood  before  her.  While  he  divest- 
ed himself  of  the  long  dark  cloak  in  which 
he  was  enveloped,  and  threw  it,  with  his 
crimson  velvet  cap,  on  a  chftir,  she  flew 
toward  him  with  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light, and  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  So  you  are  come  at  last,  Seymour, » 
she  cried.  '^  I  feared  some  mischance  had 
befallen  you." 

^  I  have  had  much  to  do  to  night, 
sweetheart,"  he  replied.  "But  I  bring 
you  good  news.  Come  and  sit  by  me," 
he  added,  flinging  himself  into  a  couch, 
"  and  you  shall  hear  it." 

Catherine  delightedly  complied.  "  Has 
his  majesty  bestowed  some  new  honor 
upon  you?"  she  inquired. 

"I  am  to  have  the  Garter  in  a  few 
days,  with  Dorset  and  the  Earl  of  Der- 
bv,"  he  said ;  "  but  it  is  not  to  that  I  re- 
feV." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?"  cried  Catherine. 
"  Nay,  let  me  guess.  I  have  it !  You 
are  to  be  made  governor  of  the  King's 
person  I  The  Protector  will  retire  in 
your  favor!" 

"Alas!  no,"  rejoined  the  Admiral. 
"That  is  apiece  of  good  fortune  not  like- 
ly to  occur  to  me.  But  the  matter  in 
question  concerns  you  quite  as  much  as 
'  myself,  Kate." 

"All  that  concerns  you  must  needs 
^  concern  mc,"  she  answered.     "  But  since 
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what  you  have  to  tell  relates  partly  to 
myself,  I  suppose  you  must  allude  to  the 
acknowledgroent  of  our  marriage." 

"  Now  you  fiavo  hit  it,  sweetheart.  If 
it  meets  your  approval,  the  avowal  shall 
be  made  to-morrow." 

"You  are  the  best  judge,  my  lord, 
whether  the  step  be  prudent,  and  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  brave  your  bro- 
ther's anger,  for  I  suppose  nothing  has 
occurred  to  cause  a  change  in  his  senti- 
ments. To  me  it  must  naturally  be 
agreeable  to  have  an  end  put  to  mys- 
tery and  concealment  foreign  to  my  cha- 
racter and  feelings;  but  I  am  content  to 
continue  as  I  am  for  some  time  longer, 
rather  than  you  should  incur  the  slightest 
risk  from  the  Lord  Protector  and  the 
council.  Satisfied  that  I  am  bound  to 
you  by  sacred  ties,  which  can  never  be 
sundered  save  by  death,  I  am  in  no  hurry 
for  the  disclosure." 

"  Delay  will  not  improve  matters — ^per- 
ad venture,  it  may  mate  them  worse,"  he 
rejoined.  "The  present  juncture  seems 
favorable  for  the  avowal." 

"Be  it  as  you  will — ^you  have  but  to 
command.  Yet  I  again  beg  you  to  put 
me  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  adopt 
only  such  a  course  as  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  yourself." 

'  "It  is  due  to  your  fair  fame,  Kate, 
which  may  suffer,  it  is  due  to  myself,  and 
it  is  due  also  to  the  King,  that  our  mar- 
riage should  no  longer  be  concealed.  My 
plan  is  this,  sweetheart.  To-morrow,  as 
you  know,  I  give  a  /8te  at  Seymour 
House,  and  I  propose  to  make  it  the  oc- 
casion of  introducing  you  as  my  consort 
to  the  King." 

"But  will  Edward  like  to  be  thus 
taken  by  surprise?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  prepare  him  ?" 

"I  do  not  think  so.  By  making  a 
confident  of  my  royal  nephew  I  should 
still  further  incense  my  brother.  Be- 
sides, nothing  would  be  gained,  for  it  is 
certain  Edward  will  not  disapprove  of  the 
marriage." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  I  will 
do  as  you  direct,  though,  were  I  to  con- 
sult my  own  feelings,  I  would  continue 
this  life  of  retirement,  and  shun  court 
gayeties  and  revels,  which  have  become 
distasteful  to  roe." 

"  Hereafter  you  may  withdraw  into 
privacy,  if  you  list,  Kate,  but  for  the 
present  yon  must  aid  me  in  the  important 
part  I  have  to  play." 


"  Would  you  were  less  ambitious,  Sey- 
mour !  My  chance  of  happiness,  I  feel, 
would  be  greater." 

"  Pshaw !  if  I  succeed,  and  raise  myself 
to  the  point  at  which  I  aim,  you  will  have 
every  thing  to  make  yon  happy,  Kate.  If 
I  am  all  but  king,  you  will  be  prouder, 
happier  than  you  were  as  the  spouse  of 
Henry  VIII." 

"  *Tis  to  be  hoped  so,  Seymour,"  she 
sighed ;  "  for  I  was  any  thing  but  happy 
then.  In  good  truth,  I  almost  dread  to 
enter  the  great  world  again.  But  your 
will  is  law  with  me." 

"You  are  a  good  and  dutiful  wifie, 
Kate,"  he  cried,  pressing  bis  lips  to  her 
brow.  "  As  I  have  said,  you  can  do  moch 
for  me  at  this  moment.  Dorset  has  been 
with  me  to-day.  He  has  just  returned 
from  Bradgate.  I  bad  some  talk  with 
him  about  his  daughter,  and  he  has  agreed 
to  consign  her  to  your  care  as  soon  as  our 
marriage  is  avowed." 

"  Nothing  could  please  me  better,"  re- 
plied Catharine.  "The  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
as  you  know,  is  an  espedai  favorite  of 
mine." 

"  And  with  good .  reason,  sweetheart, 
for  she  is  a  paragon  of  perfection — raai^ 
vclously  beautiful,  and  marvelously  wise. 
In  due  time,  we  must  provide  a  suitable 
husband  for  her." 

"Have  you  not  one  already  in  your 
eye,  Seymour  ?" 

"I  will  not  deny  it,"  he  replied. 
"Janets  merits  are  so  transcendent  that 
I  only  know  one  person  worthy  of  her — 
my  royal  nephew ;  and  though  there  are 
many  obstacles  in  the  way,  yet  I  am  cer- 
tain the  match  may  be  brought  about. 
Edward  has  conceived  a  kind  of  boyish 
passion  for  her;  and  were  he  to  search 
the  world,  he  could  find  no  better  wife 
than  Jane  Grey  would  make  him." 

"  That  I  firmly  believe,"  replied  Cath- 
erine. "  Jane  is  wiser  than  women  usually 
are — ^virtuous  and  pious — and  would  be 
the  brightest  jewel  in  Edward*0  crown. 
It  will  delight  me  to  promote  this  sohcihe, 
because  I  am  sure  that  by  so  doing  I  shall 
further  Edward's  happiness." 

"  You  can  do  him  no  greater  service 
than  to  aid  in  procuring  him  such  a  wife 
— nor  better  serve  your  country  than  in 
giving  it  such  a  queen,"  rejoined  Sey- 
mour. "  But  I  must.be  gone,  sweetheart. 
A  cup  of  wine,  and  then  adieu !" 

"  So  soon  I"  she  exclaimed  reproach- 
fully. 
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''It  is  late,  and  I  must  perforce  tear 
myself  away.  But  it  is  a  consolation  to 
think  that  it  is  the  last  time  we  shall  need 
to  separate  thus.  To-morrow  you  will 
come  to  Seymour  House  as  a  guest,  but 
you  will  remain  as  its  mistress.  Adieu, 
sweetheail  I'* 

Tenderly  embracing  her,  he  then  re- 
sumed his  cap  and  cloak,  and  departed. 

Descending  the  secret  staircase,  he 
shortly  afterward  issued  from  the  postern, 
and  set  off  toward  the  spot  where  his 
boat  awaited  him.  The  night  was  pro- 
foundly dark,  but  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
scurity, Seymour  fancied  he  perceived  a 
figure  standing  directly  in  his  path.  On 
this  he  halted,  but  after  a  momenta  hesi- 
tation went  on. 

Meanwhile,  the  dark  figure  remained 
stationary.  As  the  Admiral  advanced,  he 
saw  that  the  personage,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  not  alone,  but  that  behind 
him  were  two  other  persons,  who,  as  far 
SLa  could  be  discerned  in  the  obscurity, 
were  armed.  Though  he  would  willingly 
have  shunned  an  encounter  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, Seymour  was  not  the  man  to  turn 
back.  He  therefore  called  out  to  them, 
and  drew  his  sword. 

"  'TIS  he ! — 'tis  the  Admiral !"  exclaim- 
ed the  foremost  personage.  "  I  am  satis- 
fied.   We  may  retire." 

*'  Not  till  you  have  explained  your  busi- 
ness,'* cried  Seymour,  springing  upon  him 
and  seizing  him  by  the  throat. 

"Take  your  hands  from  me,  my  lord," 
cried  the  person  he  had  seized,  in  a  stqrn 
voice,  which  was  quite  familiar  to  Sey- 
mour. 

"  How  is  this  ? — my  Lord  of  Warwick 
here!"  he  exclaimed.  "Has  your  lord- 
ship condescended  to  play  the  spy  ?" 

"I  came  here  to  satisfy  myself  con- 
cerning a  report  that  has  reached  me," 
rejoined  Warwick.  "  I  have  seen  enough 
to  satisfy  me  that  what  I  heard  was  cor- 
rect." 

"Think  not  to  depart  thus,  my  lord," 
cried  Seymour.  "You  have  chosen  to 
pry  into  my  affairs,  and  must  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  a  detected  meddler.  Either  pledge 
your  ^vord  to  silence,  or  I  will  put  it  out 
of  your  power  to  prate  of  what  concerns 
you  not.    Look  to  yourself,  I  say." 

"  I  will  not  balk  you,  my  lord,"  rejoin- 
ed Warwick,  drawing  his  sword ;  "  so 
come  on  !  Stand  off,  gentlemen,"  he  add- 
ed to  the  others,  who  advanced  toward 


him ;  "  I  can  give  the  Admiral  his  quietva 
without  your  aid." 

In  another  instant  his  blade  was  crossed 
with  that  of  Seymour.  Both  were  expert 
swordsmen,  and  if  there  had  been  light 
enough  the  conflict  might  have  been  of 
some  duration,  but  the  Admiral  pressed 
his  antagonist  with  so  much  vigor,  that 
the  latter  stumbled  while  retreating,  and 
the  next  moment  the  point  of  his  oppon- 
ent's weapon  was  at  his  throat.  The  Ad- 
miral, however,  forebore  to  strike. 

"  Take  your  life,  my  lord,"  said  Sey- 
mour, stepping  back.  "Your  sense  of 
honor  will  now  keep  your  lips  closed,  and 
I  trust  to  you  to  impose  silence  upon 
your  followers." 

"  Fear  nothing  either  from  them  or  me, 
my  Lord  Admiral,"  replied  Warwick. 
"  I  own  I  did  wrong  in  coming  here  at 
all ;  and  having  said  so,  you  will  not  re- 
fuse me  your  hand." 

"  Enough,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  Ad- 
miral, grasping  the  hand  extended  to  him 
"I  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  Seymour 
House  to-morrow  night,  when  all  this  mys- 
tery shall  be  satisfactorily  cleared.  Till 
then,  I  count  upon  your  discretion." 

"  Doubt  me  not,  my  lord,''  replied 
Warwick.  "  I  will  not  attempt  to  read 
your  riddle,  though  I  think  I  could  guess 
it.  Good  night.  My  horses  are  at  the 
garden-gate." 

"And  my  boat  is  yonder — beneath  the 
trees.     Good  night,  my  lord." 

With  this  they  separated,  the  Admiral 
speeding  toward  the  river,  and  Warwick, 
with  his  attendants,  shaping  his  course  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

As  he  went  on,  Seymour  muttered  to 
himself:  "I  had  enough  to  do  to  stay  my 
hand  just  now,  when  Warwick  lay  at  raj 
mercy,  for  I  suspect  him  of  treachery. 
Yet  I  did  right  to  spare  him.  To  have 
slain  him  here  would  have  led  to  ill  con- 
sequences. If  he  crosses  me  again,  I  will 
find  other  and  safer  means  of  dealing  with 
him." 

Warwick's  reflections  were  not  widely 
different. 

"  But  fdV  the  cursed  chance  that  caused 
my  foot  to  slip,  I  should  have  slain  him," 
he  thought.  "And  now  I  owe  my  life  to 
him.  But  I  would  not  have  him  count 
too  much  upon  my  gratitude.  My  ha- 
tred of  him  is  not  a  whit  diminished  by 
his  fancied  generosity — rather  increased. 
Afler  all,  it  is  well  the  encounter  ended  as 
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match  it.    What  think  you  of  the  assem 
bly,  Elizabeth  ?" 

*'  'Tis  very  Bplendid,"  she  replied. 
"You  have  princely  notions,  my  Lord 
Admiral." 

^^I  once  had,"  he  rejoined,  in  a  low 
tone,  "but  they  are  gone." 

While  Edward  was  gracefully  acknow- 
ledging the  obeisances  of  those  who  re- 
spectfully drew  back  to  allow  him  passage, 
his  eye  suddenly  alighted  on  the  Mar- 
chiotfiess  of  Dorset  and  her  daughter,  and 
the  color  mounted  to  his  cheeks. 

"  That  should  bo  the  Lady  Jane  Grey !" 
he  exclaimed.  ''  I  did  not  expect  to  meet 
her." 

"  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  meditated  a 
surprise  for  your  majesty,"  replied  the 
Admiral,  smiling ;  "  but  I  am  right  glad 
that  my  lord  of  Dorset's  return  from  Brad- 
gate  has  enabled  me  to  include  his  daugh- 
ter among  my  guests." 

"  By  our  lady  I  I  am  right  glad,  too," 
rejoined  the  King. 

At  a  sign  from  the  Admiral,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset  here  advanced,  and,  with 
a  profound  obeisance,  presented  the  Mar- 
chioness and  his  youthful  daughter  to 
the  King.  As  the  latter  made  a  lowly 
reverence  to  him,  Edward  raised  her,  and 
detaining  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  said : 

"  We  looked  to  pass  a  pleasant  evening 
with  our  uncle,  but  it  will  be  pleasanter 
far  than  we  expected,  since  it  is  graced 
by  your  presence,  fair  cousin." 

"Your  majesty  is  too  good,"  she  re- 
plied, blushing  deeply. 

"  Nay,  you  must  stay  with  us,"  cried 
Edward,  detaining  her.  "  We  can  not 
part  with  you  so  soon.  But  it  may  be  you 
desire  to  dance  ?" 

"I  never  dance,  my  liege,"  replied 
Jane.  "It  is  a  pastime  in  which  I  care 
not  to  indulge." 

"Perchance  you  object  to  it?"  said 
Edward,  looking  inquiringly  at  her. 

"  Not  exactly,"  she  rejoined ;  "  but  I 
hold  it  to  be  somewhat  vain  and  frivo- 
lous." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  will  dance  again," 
said  Edward. 

"A  very  praiseworthy  resolution,  sire  I" 
cried  the  Admiral ;  "but  I  hope  you  \n\l 
not  interdict  such  of  your  less  seriously 
inclined  subjects  as  may  see  no  harm  in 
it  from  indulging  hi  the  recreation.  May 
I  venture  to  claim  your  highnesses  hand 
for  the  conranto  which  is  just  about  to 
commence  ?"  he  added  to  Elizabeth. 
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I  will  dance  the  conranto  \^nth  yon 
with  pleasure,  my  lord,"  replied  the  prin- 
cess.    "  I  have  a  passion  for  lU" 

And  she  accorded  her  hand  to  the  Ad 
miral,  who  led  her  toward  the  middle  of 
the  room,  while  the  hautboys  struck  np, 
and  they  were  soon  engaged  in  the  ani- 
mated dance.  Elizabeth  danced  with  re- 
markable grace,  as  did  the  Admiral,  and 
their  performances  excited  universal  ad- 
miration. At  its  olose,  Seymour,  unable 
to  resist  the  witchery  still  exercised  over 
him  by  the  princess,  led  her  toward  a 
side-chamber,  where  they  could  convcrBe 
without  interruption. 

"Have  you  quite  forgiven  me.  Prin- 
cess ?"  he  said. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  she  replied,  with-  a  forced 
laugh.  "I  have  forgotten  what  passed 
between  us." 

"  Would  I  could  forget  it !"  cried  Sey- 
mour. "  But  I  have  been  properly  pun- 
ished. I  did  not  deserve  the  happiness 
which  might  have  been  mine." 

"  Do  not  renew  the  subject,  my  lord," 
said  Elizabeth.     "  You  never  loved  me !" 

"  Never  loved  you  I"  ho  exclaimed, 
passionately.  And  then  suddenly  check- 
ing himself,  he  added :  "  You  do  me  an 
injustice.  Princess.  I  loved  3*0 u  only  too 
well." 

"  If  I  conld  believe  this,  I  might  forgive 
yon,"  she  said.  "  But  your  subsequent 
conduct  has  been  inexplicable.  You  have 
attempted  no  explanation — have  sent  me 
no  letter." 

"  I  thought  explanation  wonld  be  un- 
availing— that  you  had  cast  me  off  for- 
ever," rejoined  Seymour  in  a  troubled 
tone. 

"  But  at  least  the  attempt  might  have 
been  made,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  pique. 
"  You  could  not  tell  what  might  happen 
till  you  tried." 

"  Do  you,  then,  give  me  a  hope  ?*•  he 
cried,  rapturously.  "But  I  forget  my- 
self," he  added  moodily. 

"  You  think  me  still  angry  with  you," 
said  tho  Princess.  "  But  yon  are  mistak- 
en. I  have  reasoned  myself  out  of  my 
jealousy.  How  is  it  that  the  Queen-dowa- 
ger is  not  here  to-night  ?" 

"  She  will  be  here  anon,"  replied  Sey- 
mour gloomily. 

"  Oh  I  she  is  expected  then  ?"  cried  Eli«- 
abeth.  "  Do  you  still  nourish  the  ambi- 
tious projects  you  once  entertained,  my 
Lord  Admiral  ?" 

"  I  am  as  ambitious  as  ever,  Princess,^ 
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he  rejoined  vehemeDtly,  and  almost 
sternly  ;  ^'  but  I  have  lost  that  which 
would  have  been  the  chief  reward  of  my 
Btruggle," 

"  How  know  you  that  ?"  she  rejoined. 
"  If  you  make  no  effort  to  regain  what 
yoa  have  lost,  the  fault  rests  with  your- 
self" 

"  Princess !"  exclaimed  Seymour,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "  you  drive 
me  to  despair.  You  revive  all  my  pas- 
sion.   Yet  it  must  be  crushed." 

*|But  I  do  not  bid  you  despair,"  said 
Elizabeth.  '^  I  am  halfi-nclined  to  forgive 
your  pei'fidy,  provided  you  swear  never 
to  deceive  me  in  future." 

"  No  more,  I  pray  you,  Princess,"  cried 
Seymour.  "  You  tear  my  very  heart 
asunder.  I  love  you  better  than  life.  For 
you  I  would  give  up  all  my  ambitious 
projects,  for  yon  I  would  sacrifice  every 
earthly  object.    And  yet " 

"  What  remains  ?"  exclaimed  Elizabeth. 
"But  I  will  trifle  with  you  no  longer, 
your  manner  convinces  me  that  you  really 


love  me,  and  I  will  therefore  own  that 
you  still  remain  master  of  my  heart." 

Seymour  could  not  control  the  impulse 
that  prompted  him  to  seize  Elizabeth's 
hand,  and  press  it  fervently  to  his  lips ; 
but  he  repented  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so, 
and  let  it  drop. 

"This  torture  is  beyond  endurance," 
he  exclaimed.     "  I  can  bear  it  no  longer  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
'  "  I  can  not  speak,"  he  replied.  "  You 
will  know  all  anon.    Pity  me  I  pity  me  ! ' 

'^  In  Heaven's  name  calm  yourself,  my 
lord,  or  you  will  attract  attention  to  us," 
said  Elizabeth  "What  means  this  ex- 
traordinary agitation  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Question  me  not.  Princess.  I  can  not 
answer  you,"  replied  Seymour.  "  Think 
the  best  you  can  of  me — think  that  I  ever 
have  loved  you — that  L  ever  shall  love 
you," 

With  this,  he  respectfully  took  her 
hand,  and  led  her  into  the  crowded  oham- 
ber. 


From    Vraaer's    Magaiine. 


LITERATURE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ASCETICS.' 


Evert  fact  or  circumstance  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  is  of  interest  to  all  who  pro- 
fess their  belief  in  its  divine  origin.  Some 
incidents  in  its  first  struggles  with  the 
world  command  more  of  our  regard  than 
others;  but  there  is  nothing  that  stands 
prominently  outward  in  its  early  develop- 
ment but  what  is  worthy  of  our  curiosity, 
and  fitted  in  some  measure  to  impart  both 
interest  and  instruction. 

All  ecclesiastical  historians  have  assert- 
ed, what  is  now  universally  believed  to 
be  a  fact,  that  at  a  certain  period  closely 
verging  on  apostolic  times  there  were 
certain  men  so  deeply  affected  with  the 
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truths  of  revelation  as  to  give  themselves 
entirely  up  to  their  exclusive  contempla- 
tion, and  to  betake  themselves  to  the  wild 
and  sequestered  places  of  the  earth,  that 
they  might  the  more  uninterruptedly  in- 
dulge in  that  mode  of  life  which  they 
considered,  whether  right  or  wrong,  to 
be  in  unison  with  the  spirit  and  doctrines 
of  the  Bible.  These  men  have  been  call- 
ed Christian  hernrits,  anchorites,  solitaries 
of  the  desert,  and  such  like ;  but  that  they 
existed  as  a  distinct  class  altogether  from 
the  purely  monkish  orders  of  the  early 
Church,  is  a  fact  that  oan  not  be  contro- 
verted. What  kind  of  persons  they 
probably  were,  what  are  the  historical 
sources  from  which  we  have  any  accounts 
of  them,  bow  the  Catholic  Church  has 
dealt  with  their  charactei'S,  and  what  lit- 
erary testimonies  we  have  of  their  gen- 
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ernl  and  religioas  knowledge,  are  the  top- 
ics on  which  we  purpose  throwing  togeth- 
er a  few  scattered  observations.  We  beg 
to  premise,  that  of  the  ancient  solitaries 
Iiere  noticed,  none  comes  further  down 
the  stream  of  liistory  than  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century  ;  with  what  goes  under  the 
denomination  of  ascetics  of  later  date,  we 
I)urpose  not  to  meddle. 

The  current  notions  among  ccclesiastic- 
ul  wiiters  as  to  the  kind  of  persons  who 
betook  themselves  to  an  ascetic  mode  of 
life  have  been,  that  they  were  a  very  low 
and  fanatic  class,  that  they  were  ignorant 
and  selfish,  and  were  led  astray  by  erro- 
neous ideas  of  the  general  scope  of  the 
Gospel,  with  whoso  precepts  and  doctrines 
they  mixed  up  a  goodly  portion  of  specu- 
lative dross  from  Eastern  systems  of  piii- 
losophy  relative  to  the  virtue  of  bodily 
mortifications.  .These,  or  sometliiug  like 
these,  have  been  the  common  opinions  on 
the  subject,  especially  since  the  days  of 
Luther  and  Calvin.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  question  the  validity  of  these  assertions, 
taken  in  their  general  import ;  but  we 
think,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  not 
bear  an  absolute  interpretation.  We  have 
fio  doubt  but  there  were  many  able  and 
intelligent  men  who  adopted  this  solitary 
mode  of  life,  not  exclusively  from  relig- 
ious motives,  but  from  the  then  position 
of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  often  assert- 
ed in  the  early  records  of  the  ascetics — 
and  the  same  thing  is  frequently  affirmed 
in  graver  histories — that  many  of  them 
fled  to  the  deserts  from  persecution,  as 
well  as  to  be  in  some  degree  removed  from 
the  vile  contamination  which  manifested 
itself  in  every  phase  and  grade  of  society. 
Salvian,  who  wrote  his  Government  of 
God  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
pives  tLS  a  frightful  picture  of  society  in 
his  own  day,  and  affirms  that  it  had  been 
much  the  same  from  apostolic  times,  and 
that  this  general  corruption  had  compelled 
many  of  the  most  pious  Christians  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  caves  and  rocks  of  the  wil- 
derness from  its  horrid-  pollution.  In 
fact,  there  has  been  in  modern  times  a 
good  deal  of  loose  thinking  and  talking 
on  this  subject.  We  have  confounded 
things  which  ought  not  to  have  been  mix- 
ed up  together,  and  shown  in  our  judg- 
ments no  small  lack  of  discrimination. 
The  solitary  have  been  classed  with  the 
monkish  orders,  and  have  come  in  for  a 
considerable  share  of  the  opprobrium 
which  has  justly  enough  been  attached 


to  conventual  establishments  of  all  kinds. 
But  a  hermit's  4ife  is  comparatively  inno- 
cent ;  a  monk's  can  hardly  be  so.  Wher- 
ever men  are  congregated  into  masses,  no 
matter  udder  what  pretence,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  enjoy  any  corporate  privi- 
leges, there  corruption  springs  up  with 
tropical  rankness.  The  mere  wii hdrawing 
from  the  world,  and  leading  a  life  of  con- 
templative solitude,  partakes  more  of  ec- 
centricity than  moral  defilement.  Be- 
sides, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  retir- 
ing to  a  cave  or  hut  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  or 
Mesopotamia,  is  a  very  different  sort  of 
thing  from  dwelling  in  a  cavo  or  hut  on 
the  hills  of  Westmoreland,  or  in  the 
gorges  of  the  Highlands.  A  cave  in  hot 
countries  is  a  most  delicious  retreat — ^a 
place  coveted  and  sought  after — 

**  From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade." 

And  when  we  hear  of  the  anchorites  lir- 
ing  on  the  simple  herbs  of  the  wilderness, 
we  must  remember  that  these  consist  of 
the  delicious  grape,  the  orange,  the  pom- 
egranate, the  fijET,  and  other  equally  pleas- 
ant and  nourishing  productions,  not  the 
wild  haws  and  blacKberries  which,  even 
in  nature's  most  prodigal  humor,  would 
be  all  that  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
poor  follow  who  should  take  a  fancy  in 
European  regions  for  a  life  of  seclusion 
from  society.  Then,  again,  the  physical 
man  does  not  need  in  these  warm  regions 
the  diet  of  a  London  alderman  ;  nay,  it 
becomes  revolting  to  the  stomach,  and 
destructive  of  life  itself.  It  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  lives  of  the  Eastern  hermits 
that  they  had  little  gardens  about  their 
habitations ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  if 
we  could  lift  up  the  vail  of  past  times,  aod 
could  arrive  at  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
we  should  find  that  the  majority  of  these 
devotees  to  asceticism  really  lived  very 
comfortable  and  cozy  lives  in  these  dry 
and  delicious  climates.  The  bodily  mor- 
tification we  associate  with  their  names  is 
little  more  than  ideal,  being  founded  on 
things  having  little  or  no  positive  relaUoa 
to  each  other. 

As  to  the  question,  how  far  a  solitary 
life,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  religious 
contemplation,  is  allowable,  according  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  Christian  doctrine, 
much  might  be  said;  and  the  question 
naturally  gives  rise  to  many  nice  points, 
which  can  not  be  satistfliotorily  dis|K>6ed  of 
in  a  short  paper  like  this.    We  shall  there- 
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fore  leave  them,  and  merely  make  an  ob- 
servation or  two  on  the  general  bearings 
of  the  main  questions  connected  with 
Chnstian  asceticism. 

It  must  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that 
religion  must  be  either  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  Ibis  life,  or  it  mast  be 
nothing  at  all.  There  is  no  middle  course 
io  steer.  To  those,  therefore,  who  are 
fully  convinced  of  the  first  part  of  the 
position,  it  will  not  appear  so  extravagant 
should  their  feelings  be  so  roused,  and 
their  hopes  and  fears  excited,  as  to  induce 
them  to  give  undivided  attention  to  such 
a  vital  question,  to  devote  the  entire  in- 
tellectual man  to  its  sublime  truths,  and 
to  consider  no  earthly  sacrifice  too  great 
to  endeavor  to  raise  human  nature  up  to 
its  elevated  scale  of  morality  and  devo- 
tion. This  course  of  proceeding  would 
seem  to  be  countenanced  by  many  obvious 
analogies  in  nature.  When  important 
ends  in  the  constituted  order  of  things 
are  to  be  effected,  we  always  recognize  a 
sufficiently,  powerful  and  well-arranged 
apparatus  for  their  accomplishment.  And 
it  certainly  would  appear  a  thing  out  of 
all  character  were  the  serious  and  awful 
considerations  of  a  future  life  of  endless 
happiness  or  misery  to  fall  upon  the  hurfian 
ear  with  all  the  transitory  coldness  and 
indifference  attached  to  temporal  affairs. 
There  seems,  then,  to  be  some  degree  of 
fitness  in  religion  engrossing  the  indivi- 
dual attention  of  a  part  of  mankind  at 
least,  in  order  that  they  may  prove  instru 
ments  in  preserving  its  vital  principles, 
and  in  imparting  a  share  of  their  enthusi- 
asm, by  personal  devotion,  to  the  greater 
and  colder  masses  of  human  kind. 

Christianity  is  a  comprehensive  system, 
in  reference  to  the  feelings  of  mankind. 
It  always  did  and  always  must  affect  men 
in  different  modes,  and  with  different  de-, 
grees  of  intensity.  All  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  its  promulgation  display  this  in- 
herent characteristic.  One  lawgiver  and 
prophet,  one  apostle  and  disciple,  one 
ancient  father  and  martyr,  differed  from 
another;  and  various  degrees  of  ardor, 
devotedness,  zeal,  judgment,  and  spiritual 
devotion  animated  and  directed  them  in 
every  movement  and  path  of  life. 

The  question  as  to  the  historical  evi- 
dence for  the  literary  fragments  ascribed 
to  the  early  solitaries  of  the  desert  will 
necessarily  bo  viewed  in  various  lights. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  can  not  be 
the  same  degree  of  external  evidence  for 


the  authenticity  of  these  productions,  as 
there  is  for  the  biographical  narratives  and 
remains  of  all  or  any  of  those  voluminou^' 
writers  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  stirring 
events  to  which  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity gave  rise.  Solitary  individuals 
afford  little  inducement  to  notoriety  and 
distinction.  Whatever  flowers  of  intel- 
lect or  piety  blossom  here  are  certainly 
doomed  "  to  waste  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air."  But  still  this  natural  state  of 
things  would  not  altogether  exclude  col- 
lections of  scattered  records  of  these 
martyrs  to  seclusion.  This  w*ould  to  a 
certain  extent  take  place ;  and  there  is 
this  circumstance  connected  wiih  state- 
ments about  them,  that  they  gave  little 
occasion  to  fabrications  as  to  their  con- 
duct, talents,  or  opinions.  They  were 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  se(;tarian  ani- 
mosity and  party  feeling ;  therefore,  if  the 
narratives  respecting  them  be  probable  in 
themselves,  they  may  fjiirly  enough  lay 
claim  to  a  reasonable  share  of  credibility 
and  belief. 

And  it  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
that  every  one  knows,  who  has  paid  any 
attention  to  the  history  of  Christianity, 
that  the  question  aa  to  the  historical  au- 
thenticity of  many  of  the  most  important 
and  esteemed  works  connected  with  our 
religion,  is  even  to  this  hour,  in  some 
measure  an  open  one,  and  will  remain 
such,  in  all  probability,  till  the  end  of  the 
world.  This  arises  from  the  very  nature 
of  things.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
call  in  question  the  genuineness  of  any 
literary  work  of  antiquity ;  but  a  difficult 
undertaking  to  trace  step  by  step  those 
several  links  of  evidence  which  lead  the 
mind  to  a  rational  conviction.  There  is 
no  writer,  even  on  profane  subjects,  of 
five  centuries'  standing,  who  could  go 
through  such  a  searching  ordeal  as  that 
to  which  theological  writings  are  subject- 
ed, even  when  they  can  justly  date  their 
orifljin  from  more  remote  times.  Here 
authority  and  tradition  become  powerful 
and  necessary  anxiliaries  to  truth.  With- 
out their  assistance  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom, whether  religious  or  secular,  could 
never  be  accumulated ;  and  our  experience 
of  to-day  would  prove  completely  inoper- 
ative for  onr  guidance  and  direction  to- 
morrow. 

But  let  ns  pass  on  to  historical  eviden- 
ced. Ruffinus,  who  flourished  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century,  collected  me- 
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rooirs  of  the  solitaries  of  the  desert.  He 
went  from  Rome  to  visit  those  who  dwelt 
in  Egypt.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  twenty 
years,  chiefly  in  visiting  and  in  obtaining 
accounts  of  these  pious  men.  These  me- 
moirs were  originally  published  without 
his  name,  and  the  religious  world  would 
have  leraained  entirely  ignorant  of  their 
real  authorship,  had  it  not  been  preserved 
by  means  of  the  Christian  father  of  the 
Church,  Jerome.  The  number  of  biogra- 
phical sketches  by  Kuffinns  ampunts  to 
thirty-three.  They  have  always  maintain- 
ed a  high  repute  among  theological  wri- 
ters, and  are  alluded  to  by  Saints  Benoit, 
Cassiodorus,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Fulbert 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  others.  Palla- 
dius  of  Galatia  was  another  writer  on  the 
ascetics.  He  was  himself  one  of  the  her- 
mits who  lived  on  Mount  Nitre,  and  flour^ 
ished  in  the  year  388,  and  was  subse(|uent- 
ly  made  bishop  of  a  diocese  in  Bythinia. 
He  visited  all  the  solitaries  of  the  desert 
of  whom  he  could  learn  any  account ;  and 
beard  from  their  own  lips  matters  con- 
cerning their  mode  of  life,  ti)e  country 
they  respectively  belonged  to,  and  the 
progress  they  had  made  in  Christian 
Knowledge,  humility,  and  sclt-denial.  In 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  of  Cappadocia 
to  write  the  lives  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  the  anchorites  of  Egypt,  Lybia, 
Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Italy. 
This  compilation  was  made  and  dedicated 
to  his  patron,  the  governor.  Socrates, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  St.  John 
of  Damascus,  speak  highly  of  it. 

Sulpicius  Severus  gives  an  account  of  a 
jouniey  that  his  patron,  St.  Martin,  had 
made  three  years  before  his  death,  to  see 
and  converse  with  the  solitaries  of  Egypt ; 
and  Theodofet,  Bishop  of  Cyr,  furnishes 
a  statement  of  the  recluses  of  the  desert 
in  Syria  and  the  neighboring  countries. 
Theodoret  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century :  he  declares  that  his  information 
is  correct,  and  that  he  describes  nothing 
but  what  he  saw  himself  or  obtained  from 
eye-witnesses  of  uadoubted  credit  and 
purity  of  character. 

Pelagius,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  Church, 
translated  into  Latin,  in  conjunction  with 
John,  a  sub-deacon,  a  work  on  the  Life 
and  Doctrines  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Des- 
ert. The  original  treatise  was  in  Greek. 
Paschal,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Dame,  in  Gallacia, 


translated  from  the  Greek  a  work  con- 
taining questions  put  to  many  anchorets 
in  the  East,  and  the  answers  they  made  to 
them.  And  John  Mose,  an  abbot,  gives 
an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  actions 
and  sayings  of  these  ancient  solitai-ies,  in 
a  work  entitled  The  Spiritual  FlowiT 
Oarden,*  • 

Now  a  word  or  two  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  treated 
the  writings  and  characters  of  a  portion 
of  these  ascetic  devotees.  It  has  unifornt- 
ly,  within  the  last  three  centuries  espe- 
cially, been  anxious  to  throw  a  moiety  of 
them  into  the  background;  to  pass  a 
slight  on  those  whose  writings  either  in 
letter  or  spirit  seemed  to  oppose  the 
childish  and  puerile  superstitions  with 
which  it  feeds  the  credulity  of  its  follow- 
ers in  every  portion  of  the  globe.  Books 
on  the  Ancient  Fathers  of  the  Desert, 
the  Church  has  in  abundance ;  they  swarm 
in  every  direction,  of  all  size?,  ftom  that 
huge  monument  of  folly,  the  ^c/a  Saneto- 
rum  of  the  Bollandists,  in  fifty-four  dou- 
bIe-co1u;nned  folios,  to  the  penny  tract. 
But  we  never  meet  a  solitary  sentence  of 
common  sense,  nor  rational  inquiry  in  any 
one  of  them.  All  is  one  uniform  mass  of 
such  groveling  and  fanatical  twaddle,  that 
we  really  wonder  how  any  human  being 
who  has  barely  sense  sufiident  to  count  his 
own  fingers  should  ever  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  it.  But  so  it  is.  The  Catho- 
lic priesthood  find  in  these  ancient  hermits 
of  the  East  a  capital  field  for  propagating 
their  delusions,  and  cultivate  it  most  assi- 
duously; carefully  from  time  to  lime 
weeding  out  of  their  stock  of  biographies 
the  most  remote  allusion  to  men  who  liave 
spoken  of  the  Christian  system  in  ^Hhc 


*  We  beg  to  mention  the  following  worlra  snd 
.M8S.  as  containing  considerable  infonnation  on  the 
Fathers  of  the  Desert:  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the 
Bollandists,  in  54  Tolumes,  folio ;  Traiti  de  la  Z«c> 
ture  des  Piref  des  Deserts,  par  Bonarenture  d*Ar- 
goune,  Paris,  1697  ;  La  Solitude  Chrkunne,  C.  Sar- 
peur,  Paris,  1667,  8  vols. ;  Les  PensieB  de  la  Soli- 
tilde  Chretienne  et  le  Miprie  du  Mondt^  par  P.  Tons- 
saint  de  Saint  Luc,  Paris,  16S2.  In  addition  to 
these  seTeral  works,  which  constitute  bat  a  snull 
portion  of  what  really  exists  on  the  subject  of  the 
ancient  Christian  ascetics,  we  beg  to  mention  the 
numbers  of  sorae  mss.  in  the  BiblioM^ite  dm  Hoi^ 
at  Paris:  Xosl  7023,  7024,  382,  and  6845.  In  the 
public  library  of  St.  Omer  there  are  several  mss.  of 
the  same  kind ;  those  we  have  looked  at  are  Xoe. 
715,  716,  724,  and  762.  A  distinguished  librwian 
in  one  of  the  chief  libraries  of  Paris,  told  us  that 
there  were  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Fnaoe  more  thia 
three  thousand  Msa.  on  this  aubjoct. 
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words  of  soberness  and  truth."  It  is  true 
this  mode  of  garbling  the  ancient  records 
of  these  persons  has  not  gone  on,  even  in 
that  jealoas  and  slavish  hierarchy,  with- 
out every  now  and  then  a  grumble  from 
some  of  the  more  honest  of  Catholic  wii- 
ters,  as  witness  the  contention  there  was 
about  three  centuries  ago  about  the  trea- 
tise of  Jacques  de  Yaragine.  This  writer 
inserted  several  accounts  he  bad  furbished 
up  out  of  the  Vatican  library,  of  several 
solitaries  whose  religious  sentiments  and 
opinions  the  Cffurch  did  not  then  approve 
of.  A  controversy  was  the  consequence, 
but  Papal  power  ultimately  gained  the 
day,  and  the  work  was  entirely  suppressed, 
or  denuded  of  its  obnoxious  passages. 
And  this  has  been  the  uniform  practice 
of  the  Catholic  body  for  the  last  five  or 
six  hundred  years.  It  has  kept  a  most 
vigilant  eye  over  this  department  of  its 
regular  and  popular  literature  for  the  laity, 
and  hashed  and  dished  it  up  to  suit  the 
palates  of  the  poor  deluded  people  des- 
tined to  feed  upon  it.  But  we  must  now 
proceed  forward. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  her- 
mits we  shall  notice  is  St.  Ephraira.  He 
fixed  his  abode  in  a  singularly  retired  and 
picturesque  spot  en  the  banks  of  a  small 
river  in  Asia  Minor.  Ho  flourished  about 
the  year  350.  Several  works  are  ascribed 
to  his  pen,  among  which  there  is  a  small 
manual  of  botany.  The  accounts  of  him 
state  that,  though  deeply  imbued  with  a 
religious  spirit,  he  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
ance with  many  of  the  branches  of  secu- 
lar knowledge  known  in  his  day.  He 
gives  a  list  of  the  plants  in  the  country 
he  inhabited,  which  contains  upward  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  varieties. 
He  traveled  over  a  considerable  district 
of  the  East,  and  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  solitaries  who  inhabited 
Mount  Nitre. 

"After  having  remained  (says  he)  three  years 
in  the  monasteries  about  Alexandria,  where  I 
had  enjoyed  religious  instruction  and  edifying 
conversation  on  learning  generally  from  the  lips 
of  men  of  high  firtue,  1  went  to  the  mountain 
of  Nitre.  We  here  saw  a  lake  which  is  at  least 
BCYenty  miles  in  circumference.  I  traversed  its 
shores  in  three  days,  and  arrived  at  that  part  of 
the  mountain  which  &ccs  the  south.  Here  a 
vast  and  desolate  desert  presented  itself,  which 
extends  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Ethiopia.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  hill  there  were  nearly 
five  thousand  persons  who  had  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  the  world,  and  who  served  God  day 
and  night     They  generally  live  single,  but 


there  are  instances  where  two  or  three  persons 
live  in  one  cell  or  dwelling.  There  are  seven 
mills  on  the  mountain,  which  grind  the  corn 
for  the  whole  community." 

There  is  a  romantic  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  brother  and  sister,  called  Mar- 
tha and  Christien,  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Eastern  asceticism.  It  is  too  long 
for  insertion,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to 
give  the  chief  outlines  of  the  case.  They 
were  the  only  children  of  a  rich  merchant 
in  Aleppo.  The  father  was  smitten  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  become  the  founder 
of  a  noble  family;  and  full  of  this  idea,  he 
took  the  harsh  and  unjustifiable  means  of 
placing  his  only  daughter  Martha  under 
the  care  of  some  female  solitaries,  where 
she  was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
He  urged  his  son  Christien  to  enter  the 
army  under  Constantino  the  Great,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  honor  and  renown. 
By  this  domestic  arrangement  all  his  vast 
treasures,  both  in  money  and  landed  pos- 
sessions, were  to  devolve  upon  Christien, 
to  sustain  with  becoming  splendor  the 
anticipated  glory  of  the  family. 

Martha  obeyed  her  father's  commands 
without  a  murmur ;  but  Christien  reason- 
ed the  case  with  him,  and  among  many 
other  things  said :  "  My  sister  is  as  one 
dead,  and  if  I  fall  in  battle,  as  I  am  will- 
ing to  do,  your  name  is  extinct  forever." 
The  father,  however,  would  not  yield  his 
point.  The  sister  and  brother  had  a  long 
interview  before  he  had  to  set  out  to 
join  the  army.  They  swore  fidelity  to 
each  other.  Ten  long  years  rolled  away, 
but  no  intelligence  had  ever  been  received 
from  Christien.  His  father  became  incon- 
solable and  died,  leaving  his  immense 
treasures  to  his  daughter,  in  trust,  for 
Christien,  should  he  ever  make  his  appear- 
ance. The  cupidity  of  the  religious  order 
to  which  Martha  belonged  was  now  ex- 
cited to  a  high  pitch  ;  and  to  induce  her 
to  relinquish  her  command  over  it,  her 
religious  sisters  instituted  all  kinds  of  pet- 
ty, persecuting  regulations  to  annoy  her, 
in  order  that  they  might  gain  their  selfish 
ends.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  likewise 
joined  in  this  crusade  against  poor  Mar- 
tha; but  she  flinched  not.  She  always 
declared  she  would  again  see  her  beloved 
brother,  and  place  him  in  possession  of 
his  rightful  inheritance.  Another  long 
ten  years  passed  away,  and  yet  no  news 
of  Christien.  A  report  was  industriously 
circulated  that  he  had  been  slain  in  battle. 
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but  Martha  paid  no  attention  to  it.  At 
length  her  health  gave  way,  and  she  was 
laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness  and  death. 
All  means  were  now  put  into  requisition 
to  induce  her  to  resign  her  legal  claim  to 
her  wealth,  but  she  resolutely  held  out 
against  all  the  cruel  threats  launched 
against  her.  One  day,  Avhen  her  end  ap- 
peared at  hand,  a  pilgrim  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  door  of  the  convent.  His 
beard  reached  down  to  his  leathern  gir- 
dle, his  dark  eyes  were  sunken  in  their 
orbits,  and  he  was  supported  by  an  ebony 
stalf,  on  the  head  of  which,  inlaid  with 
silver,  were  the  words  "Forget  me  not," 
j»  tender  memorial  of  the  affectionate  Mar- 
tha He  demanded  to  see  her :  he  was 
refused.  "  I  am  Martha^s  brother,"  said 
he,  in  a  stern  and  commanding  tone,  "  and 
I  must  and  will  see  her."  He  was  at 
length  admitted  and  led  to  the  bed  of  his 
dying  sister.  Tears  flowed  down  her 
pale  cheeks  and  a  short  agony  seemed  to 
convulse  her  frame.  She  wrung  her  hands 
in  transports  of  joy,  and  placing  them  on 
her  brother's  head,  bowed  down  over  it, 
muttering  a  fervent  blessing  and  a  wish 
that  their  mortal  remains  should  lie  side 
by  side.    This  done,  she  gently  laid  back 

her  head  and  tjxpired. 

We  are  told  that  Christien  took  the 
body  of  his  beloved  sister,  and  had  it  in- 
terred in  a  secluded  but  romantic  spot  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet  which  mean- 
dered through  a  part  of  his  own  grounds. 
Here  he  likewise  hewed  himself  out  a 
cave,  and  retired  from  the  world,  deter 
mined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  pious  and  religious  contemplation. 
Everv  year,  in  commemoration  of  his  sis- 
ter Martha's  death,  he  divided  a  portion 
of  his  wealth  among  the  poor  and  distress- 
ed. He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-three. 

This  narrative,  is  rendered  interesting 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  has  been 
more  than  once  a  subject  of  controversy 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  majority  of 
the  priesthood  beins;  anxious  for  its  entire 
suppression :  and  likewise  as  a  striking 
manifestation  at  how  early  a  period  the 
avaricious  and  grasping  spirit  of  the  reli- 
gious communities  began  to  display  itself. 
In  the  fever  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
this  story  of  Martha  and  Christien  was 
often  alluded  to  by  the  orators  and  jour- 
nals of  the  day  when  the  Catholic  clergy 


were  the  objects  of  popular  fury  and  pe^ 
secution.* 

'St.  Simeon  was  a  native  of  Aleppo,  and 
of  rich  and  distinguished  parents.  He 
studied  nine  vears  at  Alexandria,  and  was 
well  skilled  in  all  the  Icaiiiing  of  his  times. 
There  are  several  poetical  fragments  as- 
cribed to  his  pen.  The  one  called  The 
Persian  is  the  longest  we  have  seen.  It 
attempts  to  describe  the  current  religious 
thoughts  of  a  worshiper  of  the  Sun,  and 
of  one,  though  deeply  imbued  with  piety, 
devoid  of  a  knowledge  o^  the  ChrLstijui 
revelation.  We  shall  transcribe  a  few 
lines  to  give  the  moaning  of  the  writer 
and  point  out  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

"  It  is  of  God,  the  Persian  thinks,  he  sees  him 

all  around ; 
lie  smiles  in  every  sunny  beam  that  gilds  the 

sandy  grouod ; 
He  whispers  through  the  spicy  leaves  that 

wave  above  the  dome, 
Where  meekly  near  the  Persian  kneels,  a  pil* 

grim  far  from  home. 
Heaven's  breath  each  honeyed  blossom  }ield*, 

borne  on  the  southern  gale ; 
Heaven's  bounty  scatters  dew-made  pearls 

over  the  glittering  vale. 
How  oft  the  Persian  looks  around,  and  seems 

to  lend  an  ear, 
And  sends  an  abstract  spirit  forth  to  friendly 

spirits  near. 
In  sorrowful  devotion  wrapt,  he  wonders  and  , 

adores ; 
Yailed  are  his  hopes,  unknowing  he  of  rich 

redemption's  stores." 

Simeon  goes  on  at  considei-able  length 
to  describe  the  systems  of  heathen  wor- 
ship, and  their  entire  hiability  to  give  to 
the  human  heart  and  understanding  any 
degree  of  rational  happiness  or  assurance. 
There  is  a  poetical  effusion  On  the  Bnah 
of  Day^  which  commences  thus  : 

*'  At  the  first  dawn  of  mom  I  arose, 

My  heart  was  opprest ; 
Where  the  Eastern  sky  ruddily  glows, 

Thei'e  turned  I  my  breast. 
All  nature  was  silent  and  still, 

And  without  was  not  a  breeze ; 
The  spring  buds  beginning  to  fill 

Seemed  carved  on  the  trees.'' 

•  •  •  • 

After  this  follow  two  other  pieces,  the 
one  On  the  SabbcUh  Mortiingy  and  the 
other  on  The  Cave  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Jordan^  both  of  which  contain  elevated 

•  See  LcM  VU»  de»  S8,  Pertt  dn  DittrU,  UXnh 
Paris,  1602;  and  the /cmnia/  du  PtupU,  Parii| 
1792,  vol  i.  S62. 
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and  refined  sentiments.     The  Cave  in  the  \  ticingall  the  severe  bodily  austerities  then 

Rock^  and  the  HermiVs  Tomb^  close  his 

list  of  poetical  remains,  as  far  as  we  know. 

The  latter  piece  contains  thirteen  verses, 

two  or  three  of  which  we  shall  attempt  to 

give  the  sense  of : 

^  "  Here  rests  the  mystery  of  heart  and  brain, 
So  sensitive,  so  active,  and  so  wise ; 
Here  the  most  subtle  framework  shall  remain 
Till  the  load  trumpet  call  it  to  arise. 


"  From  every  hiade  of  grass  methinks  I  hear 
A  holy  whisper  and  a  pensile  sigh  ; 
As  if  the  spirit-hermits  hovered  near 
The  silent  valley  where  he  cared  to  dia 

**  The  date  and  fig  hend  o*er  his  lowly  bed. 
No  longer  cultured  by  his  patient  hand  ; 
The  Mm  pie  food  on  which  he  daily  fed, 
While  dwelling  in  this  wild  but  beauteous 
land. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

"  No  bitter  herb,  no  sullen  thorn  shall  flourish 

From  the  new  soil  where  such  a  relic  lies ; 

His  flesh  the  purest,  brightest  plants  shall 

nourish, 

And  yield  to  fairest  noon  their  loveliest 

dyes,"  • 

There  was  another  St.  Simeon,  called 
the  learned^  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  who 
tlonrished  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
ccntui-y.  He  received  his  education  at  an 
academical  institution  at  the  city  of  Bag- 
dad, and  for  many  years  traveled  through 
Asia  Minor,  and  gave  lectures  at  the  chief 
cities  on  rhetoric,  logic,  and  the  elements 
of  theology.  He  was  considered  a  very 
learned  man  in  his  day.  When  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  he  suddenly  quit- 
ted this  profession,  went  into  the  army, 
wliere  he  spent  ten  years  of  his  life  in  the 
boisterous  revelry  and  dissipations  of  the 
camp.  Another  sudden  turn  came  over 
him.  He  became  enamoured  of  solitude. 
He  sailed  five  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile 
in  search  of  a  suitable  spot  for  a  recluse 
dwelling.  At  length  he  fixed  upon  a 
place  on  a  high  and  bluff  rock,  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Here  he  hewed  out  a  cell,  clothed  himself 
in  the  most  humble  attire,  and  living  upon 
a  little  corn  and  wild  herbs,  and  prac- 

•  We  beg  to  sa^  that  we  owe  this  account  of  St. 
Simeon  to  the  kindtiess  of  the  late  Count  Chateau- 
briand, who  was  well  read  in  the  literature  of  the 
ancient  ascetics,  and  who  had  made  translations  of 
these  poetical  efifiisioos  from  the  early  Spanish  lan- 
guage into  the  French.  We  hare  been  told,  bntj 
can  not  Tooch  for  the  &ct,  that  this  iasctnating^ 
French  author  left  some  interesting  mss.  at  his 
decease  on  topics  connected  with  the  Christian  soli- 
tarits  in  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

VOL.  LIV.— No.  S 


He  lived  in  this  solitary  place  for  nearly 
forty-five  years,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  visits  he  made  at  difi'erent 
intervals  to  see  his  aged  father,  and  to  at* 
tend  some  important  meetings  of  divines 
at  Constantinople  He  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty  four,  and  preserved  his  mental 
vigor  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death. 
There  is  a  work  attributed  to  him,  called 
Sketches  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Fie  mentions  St.  Cyprian,  Origen,  St. 
Babylas,  Tortuliian,  St.  Appolinaris,  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazian^en,  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Arins,  Elementus,  and  Princillus, 
office-bearers  of  the  Church  ;  Arnobius, 
Julius  of  Rome,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Eu- 
tachus  the  Impostor,  St.  Damascius,  and 
Thomas  the  Sorcerer.  These  pencilings 
of  character  are  very  curious,  and  dispL'iy 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  mankind.  It 
is  very  probable,  we  think,  that  they 
formed  a  part  of  his  public  lectures,  when 
he  followed  the  profession  of  a  traveling 
rhetorician.  We  shall  give  extracts  from 
two  or  three  by  way  of  sample : 

"Saint  Ctpbian.— Genius  consists  of  tliree 
elements — quickness  of  pesttplion,  great  indus- 
try, and  a  power  ro  gcneraMe  facts  and  obser- 
vations. It  is  said  that  Aristotle  remarked  that 
he  had  gained  his  extensive  acquirements  more 
from  having  a  command  over  his  mind,  to  keep 
it  steadily  to  a  given  object  and  end,  than  from 
possessing  any  natural  superiority  of  intellecL 
And  certain  it  is,  that  steady  and  concentrated 
application  is  essential  to  the  accomplishment 
of  all  great  undertakings.  No  man  ever  pro- 
duced an  immortal  work  by  hasty  and  vacillat- 
ing attention.  And  this  remark  may  be  applied 
to  minds  of  the  highest  order,  and  with  still 
more  force  to  feeble  and  dull  apprehensions. 
Here  industry  and  attention  are  every  thing. 
We  see  men  of  mean  parts  gradually  gain  upon 
the  fleetest  understandings,  solely  by  a  steady, 
fagging,  and  indomitable  purpose.  These  ob- 
servations apply  to  St.  Cyprian.  He  was  late  in 
life  in  his  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
it  required  he  should  apply  his  time  to  the  best 
use.  Lie  was  indefatigable  in  his  studies,  and 
his  friends  often  remarked  that  he  conquered 
every  difficulty  by  sternness  and  inflexibility  of 
purpose.  Though  passionately  fond  of  oratori- 
cal display,  his  speaking  was  ofien  interrupted 
by  unseemly  and  uncalled-for  praises.  His 
friend  CaBcilius  often  lamented  this  imperfection. 
When  advantages  were  attempted  to  be  taken 
of  St  Cyprian,  m  public  discussions,  on  account 
of  these  defects  in  his  oratory,  he  never  noticed 
them,  but  kept  the  object  he  had  in  vie^v 
steadily  before  him. 

**  Origen. — Origen  was  one  of  the  most  won- 
28 
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derfbl  men  of  his  daj,  but  he  had  one  fault 
which  greatly  marred  his  worth — an  unsteadi- 
ness of  mind,  or  a  too  great  Tersatility  of  pur- 
pose. And  we  often  find  that  a  single  speck 
will  considerably  tarnish  and  deform  the  most 
valuable  and  brilliant  objects.  The  lustre  of  the 
diamond  is  diminished  by  a  minute  spot,  and 
the  transcerMent  beauty  of  the  female  form 
neutralized  by  the  hidden  cancerous  issue ;  and 
the  same  thing  holds  good  in  the  Christian  life 
and  character.  The  ardor  and  impetuosity  of 
great  genius  need  the  balancing  power  of  hum- 
ble qualities  to  render  them  useful,  and  preserve 
them  from  committing  injury  where  good  only 
is  intended.  He  was  warmly  and  conscientious- 
ly attached  to  the  Gospel,  but  his  unconquerable 
desire  of  knowing  all  things  often  led  him  into 
troubles  and  speculative  errors.  He  wanted  the 
sedative  of  steady  contemplation  to  render  his 
talents  and  efforts  fruitful  to  their  full  extent. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  he  must 
always  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  teach- 
ers of  Christian  truth,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
ornaments  of  its  heart-stirring  doctrines  and 
promises. 

'*  Tertullian. — There  is  no  quality  among 
men,  and  especially  men  moving  publicly  in  re 
ligious  matters,  so  important  as  truth  ai^  ear 
nestness  of  purpose.  Let  all  your  movements 
be  the  genuine  offspring  of  sincerity,  and  you 
obtain  an  easy  access  t<^  every  heart.  The 
same  principle  holds  good  in  all  the  works  of 
nature  and  art ;  there  must  be  life  thrown  into 
every  thing,  other^e  our  affections  are  not 
moved.  The  want  of  it  paralyzes  every  faculty, 
deadens  the  feelings,  and  destroys  every  ener- 
getic movement  Tertullian  was  a  strikmg  ex- 
ample of  this.  He  threw  into  every  thing  his 
whole  heart  and  soul.  Sincerity  and  truth 
were  portrayed  in  every  movement,  and  hence 
all  his  public  displays  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  his  audience.  There  was  not  the  most 
distant  appearance  of  vanity,  calculation,  or  os* 
tentittion,  every  thing  seemed  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  most  perfect  simplicity  and  single- 
ness of  purpose.  But  this  admirable  quality 
had  its  accompanying  evils.  It  gave  currency 
to  his  errors  of  judgment  This  it  was  that 
made  the  learned,  brilliant,  bold,  quick,  and 
eloquent  Tertullian  so  powerful  over  the  specu- 
lative minds  of  his  day.  In  him  delusion  ap- 
peared without  its  badge,  and  error  without  its 
deformity. 

**  Abius. — ^The  Church  has  within  its  pale  the 
vain  and  conceited,  as  well  as  the  humble  and 
diffident;  those  who  are  fond  of  standing  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  seeking  the  praise  of  men 
rather  than  of  God.  The  love  of  notoriety  has 
produced  incalculable  evils  among  Christian 
communities.  A  vain  man,  when  possessed  of 
a  portion  of  talent,  is  sure  to  fall  a  prey  to  those 
who  soon  find  it  their  interest  to  flatter  him. 
He  becomes  variable  and  fickle.  He  can  not  la- 
bor in  harmony  with  others  in  any  great  object, 
unless  he  be  always  the  most  promment  actor, 
and  considered  the  mainspring  of  the  movement 
He  must  be  coaxed  and  numored  like  a  child, 


or  he  diverges  fi^>m  his  course  in  a  moment 
Passion  is  his  guide,  not  principle.  Self  is  ever 
uppermost  in  his  imagination,  and  it  ts  only 
here  he  can  see  real  perfection.  Now  Arius 
was  precisely  a  man  of  this  sort  He  had  an 
average  share  of  learning,  a  showy  eloquence, 
and  no  small  portion  of  tact;  but  then  he  was 
forever  fishing  in  the  troubled  waters  of  noto- 
riety. It  seemed  to  be  the  food  on  which  bis 
soul  lived.  There  was  an  outside  display  of* 
candor  and  disinterestedness,  but  it  was  only 
skin  deep.  When  you  touched  his  pride,  you 
saw  the  crimson  flush  of  offended  dignity  rush 
into  his  cheeks.  During  the'discus.sion8  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  he  gave  numerous  indications 
of  lys' groveling  propensity  for  popular  distino 
tion." 

These  short  quotations  (and  they  might 
have  been  greatly  extended  had  space 
permitted)  are  sufficient  to  show  that  St 
bimeon  was  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  literature,  nor  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world  around  him.  His  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  characters  would  pass  current 
even  at.  the  present  day,  both  for  the 
genuine  fidelity  of  the  poitraits,  and  the 
smart  and  pointed  style  of  his  diction. 

St.  Peter  the  Anchorite,  as  he  is 
termed,  was  born  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  about  the  year  500.  He  sbnt 
himself  up  in  a  cave,  and  read  the  Scrip- 
tures from  morning  till  ni^ht.  He  came 
out  occasionally  from  his  hiding-place  ^ind 
attended  some  meetings  of  tlie  religious 
men  of  the  day,  by  whom  it  would  appear 
he  was  greatly  belove4.  There  are  four 
letters  ascribed  to  his  pen,  namely  :  ^  On 
Decorations  of  Churches ;"  **  On  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church ;"  "  On  Religions 
Authority ;"  and  "  On  Human  Wisdom/^* 
A  few  sentences  on  the  decorations  of 
churches  may  be  interesting  to  readera 
of  the  present  day : 

"What  is  a  church?  Turn  the  matter  in 
every  possible  way,  it  simply  comes  to  this,  that 
it  is  an  assembly  or  congregation  of  pious  per- 
sons, professing  a  certain  creed,  for  the  purpoM 
of  worshiping  Qod.  This  is  what  I  call  a  church, 
and  what  all  sensible  and  plain-thinking  mes 
have  called  it  in  every  age.  From  the  want  of 
well  understanding  this,  Eusebius  and  maor 
others  have  fallen  into  the  grossest  errois*  All 
their  care  about  a  church  is  centered  in  her  ex- 
ternal decorations  and  embellishments ;  vbereis 
this  custom,  whenever  it  has  prevailed  to  in 
undue  length,  has  alvrays  driven  xealoua,  se- 
rious, and  really  pious  men  from  the  church. 
This  is  a  lamentable  fact  Acti? e  members  of 
\be  church  have  taken  great  pains  to  decont« 
her  in  variegated  marble,  never  for  a  moment 
considering  that  the  building  is  one  thing,  aod 
the  church  another ;  that  the  latter  is  composed 
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^    of  holy  and  harmless  spirits,  while  wood  and 
stone  are  the  tnaterials  of  the  other." 

The  several  topics  treated  of  by  St. 
Peter  Id  his  three  other  letters  are  han- 
dled in  the  same  plain  and  common-sense 
spirit.* 

St.  Alonzo  de  Vega  was  a  Spanish  re- 
cluse who  IS  well  known  in  the  theologi- 
cal annals  of  his  own  country.  He  iloui^ 
ished  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tary.  He  was  the  son  and  only  child  of 
a  military  officer  of  itmk.  At  a  very  ear- 
ly age  St.  Alonzo  became  inspired  with  a 
burning  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  system  throughout  all  the  most 
unenlightened  portions  of  Spain ;  found- 
ing churches,  and  interesting  himself  in 
every  possible  undertaking  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  He  traversed  Navarre, 
Guipascoa,  Biscaya,  Alva,  Burgos,  Old 
Castile,  the  Asturias,  and  Leon.  He 
then  set  sail  for  Africa,  but  a  storm  over- 
took them  when  near  the  land,  and  he 
was  shipwrecked,  and  only  himself  and  a 
seaman  were  saved.  This  disaster  pro 
duced  a  great  change  in  his  mind ;  he  be- 
took himself  to  solitude,  and  died  in  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

There  is  a  work  called  Meditatiofis^ 
which  has  been  often  noticed  by  Spanish 
writers.  One  of.  the  Meditations  is  ^*  On 
the  Nature  of  Unbelief."  The  author  at- 
tempts to  show  what  are  its  ordinary 
foundations,  and  the  common  characters 
or  attributes  it  assumes  among  men  of  the 
world.  His  reflections  on  the  "  The  Im- 
mortality  of  the  Soul,''  and  on  ^^  Eternal 
Punishments,"  show  that  he  was  deeply 
skilled  in  the  ancient  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  In  the  Meditations  we  have 
several  other  essays,  under  the  following 
heads :  "  De  la  Prudencia,  gran  omato,  y 
n)adi*e  de  las  virtudes ;"  ^^  De  la  Felicidad 
que  puede  aver  en  este  mundo;"  *^De  la 
Sapiencia,  que  es  el  mayor  omato  del 
Anima." 

Some  years  after  this  we  meet  with 
St.  Isidorns,  but  the  accounts  of  him  in 
the  Spanish  chronicles  are  conflicting  and 
obscure.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  St.  Isi- 
dorns Pacencis,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
735.  However,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
any  groat  moment.  It  would  appear 
that  the  I^idorus  of  whom  we  are  about 
to  speak  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the 

*  Le  Lettrt  di  San-Pietro  VEremita.  mHl 
1542. 


seventh  or  the  commencement  of  the 
eight'h  century.  He  studied  all  the 
branches  of  learning  and  philosophy  of 
his  age ;  filled  some  distinguished  public 
situations  with  ability  and  credit;  and 
about  his  fortieth  year  was  smitten  with 
a  love  of  solitude.  He  took  with  him, 
we  are  told,  into  retirement,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  the  works  of  St.  Athanasius, 
St.  Augustine,  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  the 
ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
It  is  mentioned  that  his  memory  was  so 
retentive  that  he  could  recite  the  whole 
of  the  books  of  Scripture  without  making 
a  single  mistake. 

After  having  been  a  few  years  a  recluse 
in  one  of  the  most  wild  and  sequestered 
localities  of  Spain,  he  determined  to  tra- 
vel to  the  East  and  visit  the  Holy  Land. 
This  joumey  occupied  him  two  years. 
He  says :  "  I  have  had,  during  my  whole 
life,  an  ardent  desire  to  see  Judea — the 
place  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  life,  sufferings, 
and  death.  This  desire,  as  I  increased  in 
years,  became  every  day  more  vehement 
and  uncontrollable,^  until  at  length  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  yield  compliance  with  it.'' 
He  went  by  way  of  Egypt ;  ascended  the 
Nile  for  a  consideralile  distance,  and  visit- 
ed many  of  the  religious  solitaries  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  His  conversations 
with  them,  and  his  descriptions  of  their 
state  and  condition,  are  given  in  a  jour- 
nal ;  but  we  regret  that  our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  transcribe  any  part  of 
them. 

In  another  small  work,  oalled  On  the 
Improvements  of  the  Sovl^  he  ^ives  us  an 
account  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  this  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  in  a  historical  point  of 
view*,  as  furnishing  a  striking  proof  of  that 
deep-seated  and  long-cherished  feeling  en- 
tertained by  religious  men,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining,  if  not  possession,  at  least 
an  easy  access  to  tl^  sacred  portion  of 
the  world.  Here  we  see  that  feeling  in  a 
lively  state  of  effervescence  full  three  cen- 
turies before  the  crusades  commenced. 
Isidorus  says : 

**  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  sensations  on 
obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  Holy  Land.  I  fell 
down  upon  my  face ;  I  felt  an  inward  thrill  of 
sublimity  run  through  every  part  of  my  body ; 
and  conceived  I  was  now  certainly'in  the  pre- 
sence of  Jehovah  himself.  I  remained  in  this 
torpid  state  for  several  minutes,  so  that  my 
guides  were  apprehensive  I  was  dead,  ^hen  I 
recovered  from  the  tumult  of  my  feelings,  I  felt 
a  sweet  and  tranquil  joy,  that,  through  the  mer- 
cies of  God,  I  had  been  able  to  see  with  my  own 
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07CS  that  which  my  mind  had  dwelt  upon  from 
the  earliest  days  of  my  childhood.  Yes !  I  bad 
now  seen  the  H0I7  Land ;  that  blessed  spot  of 
Qod's  creation  so  fruitful  of  wonders  and  hap- 
piness to  the  human  race.  I  was  now  treading 
upon  the  yery  ground  where,  perhaps,  my  Sa- 
yiour,  or  some  of  his  own  chosen  disciples,  had 
trodden  before,  when  effecting  the  sublime  woik 
of  man's  salyation.  How  engrossing  the  thought! 
How  interesting  the  retrospect  of  such  mighty 
eyents  I  As  1  trod  over  the  ground,  every 
stone,  every  twig,  every  tree,  in  fact  every  thing 
which  presented  itself  to  my  senses,  possessed 
an  unusual  charm  and  intcKrest,  which  I  had 
never  before  experienced.  Even  the  barren 
rocks  and  frightful  deserts  had  their  charms, 
and  recalled  to  my  mind  many  of  the  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  the 
chosen  of  the  Almighty.  I  thought  of  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  of  man^s  creation,  his  fall  and  ex- 
pulsion from  it ;  of  the  deluge,  of  the  giving  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  on  Mount  Sinai ;  and 
all  the  marvelous  things  which  are  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament  My  soul  was  filled  with 
holy  awe,  and  pious  resolutions  to  devote  the 
whole  of  my  life  to  the  contemplation  of  these 
mysterious  but  interesting  themes." 

After  our  author  has  described  Jerusa- 
lem and  its  vicinity  wi^  considerable  mi- 
nuteness, he  makes  use  of  the  following 
remarkable  words : 

'*  I  speak  of  my  joy  in  fisiting  the  Holy  City ; 
but  I  speak  with  a  mournful  reserve,  when  I 
consider  who  are  now  the  rulers  of  this  country 
— the  enemies  of  our  laith,  and  our  persecutors. 
But  such  is  the  fact  My  heart  bleeds  when  I 
think  of  those  conquests,  and  the  subsequent 
severities  which  the  savage  invaders  have  in- 
flicted in  this  scene  of  the  most  wonderful  events 
the  world  ever  witnessed.  But  repiuing  is  use- 
less ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  future  ages  will  re- 
venge themselves  upon  these  cruel  intruders 
into  holy  and  sanctified  ground." 

Saint  Benoit  was  a  solitary  of  Phrygia, 
and  in  early  life  pursued  his  studies  at 
Alexandria,  and  at  several  other  seats  of 
learning.  We  have  a  Fragment  on  Pre- 
destination and  Gra^  from  his  pen.  He 
treats  of  this  great  qftstion  in  a  very  gen- 
eral and  summary  way,  but  is  sufficiently 
explicit  to  show  that  hejperfectly  compre- 
hended wbercthereal  difiSculties  of  the  sub- 
ject really  lay.  After  Benoit,  we  have  Saint 
Clement,  bom  of  noble  parents,  and  of 
large  landed  possessions,  which  he  sold  on 
going  into  solitude,  and  gave  the  produce 
to  the  poor.  He  has  a  small  work  on  the 
Mysteries  of  Mdigiony  which  embraces 
the  following  heads:  The  Incarnation, 
the  Birth  of  oar  Savionr,  Hia  Circnracision, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Present  a* 
tion   of  our  Lord  in   the  Temple,   His 


Transfiguration,  His  Entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem, His  Passion,  His  Resurrection,  Hih 
Ascension,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the 
Sacrament,  and  the  Mvsteries  of  the 
Trinity. 

Saint  Pelagius  was  a  native  of  Syria. 
His  parents  were  rich  and  influential,  and 
tliey  gave  him  a  learned  eduoation.  He 
was  employed  in  the  early  part  of  hb  life 
in  the  service  of  Prince  Abderaman,  who, 
in  750,  at  the  revolution  of  the  Califate, 
at  Damascus,  having  fled  from  the  massa- 
cre of  his  family,  came  into  Spain,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Cordova.  Here  he 
founded  an  independent  kingdom,  where 
the  arts  and  sciences  were  introduced  and 
cultivated  with  assiduity,  during  a  period 
when  most  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  En- 
rope  w^ere  involved  in  darkness  and  bar- 
barism. 

Pelagius,  for  several  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Prince  Abderdman  in 
Spain,  labored  with  uncommon  zeal  and 
effect  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  of  science  and  a  love  of  general  litera- 
ture. At  the  age  of  fifty-three  he  became, 
however,  tired  of  public  life,  and  was  de- 
termined to  withdraw  into  solitude,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  the  nature  of  which,  his  bio- 
grapherk  say,  he  had  not  till  then  paid 
much  attention.  The  pious  man  sought 
out  one  of  the  most  barren  and  desolate 
places  in  the  country,  where  he  fixed  his 
dwelling,  which  was  simply  a  cave  hewn 
out  of  a  solid  rock.  Here  he  lived  and 
studied  for  many  years,  and  prolonged  his 
life  to  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

The  works  ascribed  to  him  are  under 
the  general  head  oi  Fragments^  ombrao- 
ing  topics  of  a  speculative  and  phllosopbi- 
cal  cast.  We  have  his  thoughts  on  Knova- 
ledge  in  General^  on  Xeasoning^  and  on 
the  Thinking  Principles  of  Animals, 
Pelagius  says  there  are  only  two  faculties 
of  the  mind  —  judgment  and  memory; 
that  what  we  call  knowledge  is  not  a  thing 
of  the  senses,  but  of  the  reason ;  and  that 
the  errors  of  man  proceed  chiefly  from 
the  innate  weakness  of  the  mental  powers 
of  certain  classes  of  persons.  On  the 
thinking  faculties  of  brutes,  he  says  but 
little,  contenting  himself  with  giving  a 
short  outline  of  the  opinions  of  some  Ara- 
bian  philosophers  on  the  subject.  He 
adds,  nowever :  ^'  It  must  be  allowed  on 
all  bands  that  there  is  something  precmi- 
n^H  about  man  over  all  the  other  classes 
ofrne  living  creation." 
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Saint  Ammon  is  the  last  of  the  solitaries 
we  shall  notice.  We  are  told  that  at  the 
age  of  forty- eight  he  retired  into  a  desert 
spot  in  Arabia  Felix,  where  he  built  him- 
self a  rode  hut,  and  observed  the  most 
austere  rules  of  bodily  mortification.  He 
was  often  visited  by  groups  of  Christian 
pilgrims,  who  were  delighted  with  the 
courteousness  of  his  demeanor  and  learned 
conversation.  His  biographers  give  us  a 
great  number  of  these  gossiping  literary 
entertainments,  but  we  must  pass  them 
over  in  order  to  notice  a  poem  attributed 
to  St.  Ammon  on  the  jBurning  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library.    This  work  has, 


we  have  been  informed,  been  translated 
within  the  last  century  into  both  French 
and  Italian;  but  we  have  never  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  cither  of 
those  translations.  The  extracts  we 
give  here  are  from  the  Spanish  copy, 
which  was  itself  a  translation  from  the 
Latin  about  tjiree  hundred  years  ago. 
We  have  followed  the  general  sense  of  the 
Spanish  as  closely  as  we  could.  After  de- 
scribing the  progress  of  the  fire,  its  fierce 
ragings  from  one  section  of  the  building 
to  another,  the  consternation  felt  at  the 
du'eful  effects,  the  author  says : 


"Alas  I  what  mental  treasures  perished  there, 
And  shone  their  last  in  that  destroying  glare ! 
Which  human  wisdom  to  their  grasp  must  yield. 
Here  did  the  martyr  Justin  yearn  in  youth, 
To  drink  deep  draughts  from  streams  of  holiest  truth. 
Here  did  the  bright-souled  Origen  assay 
His  mental  weapons  for  a  sterner  day. 
The  bold  Tertullian,  he  of  soul  sublime. 
Fierce  as  his  race,  and  fiery  as  bis  clime, 
Here  steeped  his  boyish  heart  in  musings  sweet, 
And  felt  the  influence  of  the  Paraclete ; 
Began  his  bold  career  of  fame  and  pride, 
And  bound  his  spirit  to  the  Crucified. 
Here,  too,  the  Faith  unfurled  its  standards  high. 
Against  the  banded  ranks  of  heresy. 
Here  Athanasius  did  the  Church  reform, 
And  stem  the  torrent  wide  of  Arian  storoL 

.  •  ...  a  . 

At  length  'tis  done.     The  dying  embers  red 
On  many  a  rood  of  smoking  ruin  spread ; 
But  choked  and  dimmed  beneath  these  ruins  lie 
Old  Egypt's  learning,  wisdom,  mystery. 
There  lie  the  fragments  of  lier  noblest  fiune — 
Beneath  yon  ashes  Philo's  laurels  He, 
And  works  immortal  deemed  forever  die. 
The  surging  waves  of  that  remorseless  fire 
Pile  o'er  man's  noblest  toils  their  funeral  pyre. 
From  hall  to  hall  the  insatiate  fury  flies ; 
Now  climl^s  the  roof,  and  now  the  wall  defies; 
Runs  up  the  battlements  ofyon  tall  tower, 
And  flouts  the  trophies  of  ifgyptian  power ; 
Darts  in  fierce  triumph  on  each  temple's  pride, 
And  showers  with  mad  delight  perdition  wide ; 
Flares  in  grim  rapture  o'er  the  sacred  dome. 
Where  mild-eyed  science  built  her  favorite  home ; 
And  on  those  groves  its  direst  vengeance  flung, 
Where  sages  mused  and  long-lost  poets  sung. 

a  •  .  a  .  • 

O  sacred  pile  I    0  philosophic  porch ! 
Where  ancient  learning  burnt  her  steadiest  torch ; 
Here  did  the  Christian  Church  her  children  rear. 
And  train  their  spirits  for  their  work  of  fear ; 
And  wisely  taught  her  sons  the  sword  to  wield. 
There  lie  the  ashes  of  her  ancient  name ; 
Quenched  in  that  fell  volcano's  smothering  shower, 
There  lies  her  wealth — there  lies  her  pride — her  power  I 
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0  dire  fanatic  I    If  thj  impious  hand 

Hurled,  amid  those  fanes,  the  acoursed  brand  t 

If  from  thy  lips  the  reckless  mandate  came 

That  wrapt  these  temples  in  a  sea  of  flame ; 

If  from  some  wild  desire  the  faith  to  drown 

Of  HxK,  whose  hand  must  strike  the  crescent  down, 

Thou  wroughtst  this  hideous  deed,  thou  art  well  repaid 

The  sacrilegious  scheme  thy  malice  laid. 

Behold  the  Moslem,  sunk  and  trampled  now. 

The  wealth  of  conquest  torn  from  off  his  brow ; 

His  fame,  his  wealth,  his  influence  waning  fast, 

And  all  but  baffled  pride  forever  past 

Whilst  his  high  Sultan,  filmed  Byzantium's  lord. 

Quails  *neath  the  frown  of  some  barbarian  horde  ! 

And  thou  too,  Omar,  mark  thy  destiny  I 

Yon  stern  ayenger  will  not  let  thee  die; 

But  stamps  on  A|me*s  broad  page  thy  blighted  name^ 

And  bids  thee  iiye  embalmed  in  lasting  shame." 


■^  ^  ■   t^  » 


Vrom    the    London    B«Tlew. 
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FROM  THE  FALL  OF  WOLSET  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH. 


All  history  must  be  false :  such,  at 
least,  is  the  conclasion  to  which  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  modem  investiga- 
tions would  readily  lead  us.  The  start- 
ling results  of  the  most  recent  discoveries 
in  physical  science  find  an  exact  parallel 
in  the  fruits  which  are  being  daily  gath- 
ered in  the  field  of  history.  All  our  old 
calculations  are  being  npset ;  all  the  old 
theories  are  exploded.  The  helpless  con- 
fusion wrought  in  the  mind  of  an  ignorant 
person  by  the  marvels  of  science  is  hardly 
greater  than  the  mingled  complication  of 
perplexity  and  uncertainty  with  which 
the  well-read  student  now  rises  from  his 
researches  into  the  past.  *^  Whoever  has 
attended  but  a  little  to  the  phenomena 
of  human  nature  has  discovered  how  in- 
adequate is  the  clearest  insight  which  he 
can  nope  to  attain  into  chai-acter  and  dis- 
position." We  are  separated  by  impalpa- 
Ue  and  mysterious  barriers  from  tlie  men 

«  Hutory  of  England^  from  ih$  Fall  of  WoUty 
to  the  Death  ofJtlizabeth,  Bj  Jauss  Akthont 
Frovds,  M.A.  Vols.  I-rV.  London  :  J.  W.  Par- 
ker.    1866-1858. 


of  our  own  generation,  bom  and  educated 
under  the  same  influences  as  ourselves. 
How,  then,  can  we  expect  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  that  intervene  to  prevent 
our  understanding  those  who  played  their 
part  under  other  outward  circumstaoces, 
^^with  other  liabita,  other  beliefs,  other 
modes  of  thought,  and  other  principles 
of  judgment"  ?  "  As  the  old  man  forgets 
his  childhood  |  as  the  grown  man  and  the 
youth  rarely  comprehend  each  other;  ^  * 
the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman,  with 
the  same  reasoning  faculties,  do  not  rea- 
son to  the  same  conclusions;  so  is  the 
past  a  perplexity  to  the  present.  It  lies 
behind  us  as  an  enigma,  easy  only  to  the 
rain  and  unthinldng,  and  only  half-solved 
afler  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  intellec- 
tual sympathy  alike  in  those  who  read 
and  those  who  write." 

The  truth  here  stated  in  general  t^rms 
has  been  abundantly  illustrated  by  parti- 
cular instances.  Our  age  is  especially 
fruitful  in  historians  of  a  high  order,  and 
their  talents  have  been  largely  devoted  w 
reversing  the  decisions  which  were  cur- 
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rbnt  araoD^rat  oarsetves.    We  have  lately 
been  presented  with  such  narratives  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  story  as  no  for- 
mer age  could  have  produced ;  and  the 
tendency  of  each  has  been  to  contravene 
the  judgment  hitKerto  accepted  upon  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.    How  many 
are  the  characters  which  have  been  repro- 
duced under  new  aspects  in  the  last  few 
years!     Carlyle  has  stepped  forward  as 
the  advocate  of  Cromwell ;    Hep  worth 
Dixon  endeavoi*s  to  prove  Bacon  incor- 
ruptible;  Helps  vindicates  Spain  in  her 
government  of  her  American  colonies; 
Grote  would  rescue  Cleon  from  the  impu- 
tation  of  being  a  demagogue;   Froude 
stands   forward    to    maintain    the  good 
name  of  bluff  King  Hal.    Each  of  these 
writers  has  given  us  a  contribution  which 
the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die ; 
yet  how  many  of  them  can  be  said  to 
have    detei*mmed    the    questions  which 
they  have  handled  with  so  mucff  ability 
and  with  such  minute  inquiry  ?  ^roude's 
favorable  estimate  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
challenged   by  anticipation   in    Motley's 
History  of  tfie  Netherlands,    All  the  vo- 
luminous learning  and  extraordinary  tal- 
ent of  Macaulay  have  not  saved  him  from 
the  criticism  of  a  "  New  Examen,"  which 
seiiously  compromises  the  accuracy  of  his 
conclusions.    The  judicial  impartiality  of 
llallam  does  not  satisfy  us  that  he  under- 
stood Luther  as  well  as  his  opponent  the 
late  Arc))deacdli   Hare  understood  him. 
History  may  be  philosophy  teaching  by 
example ;  philosophy  positive  it  can  not 
yet  be  termed.    After  so  much  thought 
and  sympathy  and  study,  how  little  can 
be  regarded  as  settled  in  this  branch  of 
human  knowledge ! 

^  Yet  the  value  of  historical  investiga- 
tions is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  positive 
conclnsions  to  which  they  may  have  led 
ns;  nay,  paradoxical  as  the  statement 
may  appear,  the  reverse  is  probably  neai^ 
er  the  truth.  Who  can  be  ignorant  of 
the  varying  motives  by  which  men  are 
swayed  in  action,  of  the  mingled  streams 
of  good  and  evil  which  combine  to  form 
the  broad  current  of  any  epoch  in  a  na* 
tion's  history,  of  the  many  inconsistencies 
ftnd  contradictions  that  make  up  the  life 
of  individual  men,  and  which  must  con* 
stantly  interfere  to  modify  the  sweeping 
decisions  which  it  is  so  easy  to  reach  and 
80  tempting  to  record  ?  And  ho\^  much 
16  the  difficulty  increased  when  this  tan- 
gled skein  is  still  further  raveled  by  the 


exigencies  necessarily  involved  in  a  politi- 
cal career,  and  when  the  special  emergen- 
cies of  a  great  kingdom  may  seem — we 
say  not  how  correctly,  but  stiJl  may  really 
seem — to  demand  a  line  of  action  which 
no  private  interest  could  warrant,  and  no 
judgment,  apart  from  the  peculiar  Issues 
at  stake,  could  approve  I  We  do  not  say 
for  a  single  moment  that  there  are  not 
broad  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong;  but  we  are  sure  that  a  slight 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  enable 
us  to  sympathize  with  the  difficulty  of 
right  conduct  when  the  welfare  of  a  whole 
people  depends  upon  the  course  which  a 
statesman  may  adopt.  This  thought 
should  render  us  charitable  in  our  esti- 
mate of  character,  and  should  tend  to 
soflen  the  severity  of  the  condemnation 
which  is  ready  to  rise  to  our  lips ;  but  it 
will  be  sure  to  hamper  us  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unthinking,  who  can  appreciate  only 
strongly-defined  judgments,  without  hav- 
ing the  power  to  enter  into  the  minuter 
shades  of  distinction  which  the  thoughtful 
historian  feels  called  upon  to  portay. 

The  task  of  wi*iting  history  is  still  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  twofold  life  of  its 
most  prominent  subjects  —  their  private 
and  individual  existence,  and  their  public 
acts.  A  tendency  was  exhibited  not  long 
sincere  narrow  all  historical  questions  to 
a  mere  inquiry  into  the  personal  character 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  scene.  The  per- 
sonal qualities  of  one  sovereign  or  his 
ministers  were  extolled,  whilst  the  vices 
of  another  were  prominently  set  forth 
and  loudly  condemned.  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  have  espe- 
cially been  subjected  to  this  method  of 
treatment;  and  an  endeavor  has  been 
made,  in  behalf  of  each,  to  avoid  an  un- 
favorable verdict,  by  calling  in  witnesses 
to  character.  But  it  was  soon  felt  that 
this  mode  of  writing  history  was  raising 
a  false  issue ;  and  that  if  we  would  esti- 
mate rightly  the  influence  of  any  bygone 
period,  it  must  be  upon  the  acts  that 
emanated  from  men  in  their  public  capa* 
city  that  our  judgment  must  be  based. 
The  tide  is  now  turned,  and  there  is  the 
usual  danger  of  its  running  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme. 

^^  Dum  nitamt  stuUi  ritia,  in  oontra/ria  cur^ 

The  general  tendency  of  the  public  a<?ts 
is  being  allowed  to  overrule  the  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  to  an  extent 
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against  which  we  feel  called  upon  to  pro- 
test. A  most  signal  instance  of  this  ten- 
dency is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hepwortb  Dix- 
on's Personal  History  of  Lord  JBacon^  in 
which,  neglecting  all  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  unmindful  of  the  evidence 
which  daily  testifies  to  the  strange  con- 
trarieties bound  up  in  a  single  heart,  he 
begins  by  boldly  asserting  that  the  strong- 
est contrasts  can  not  exist  in  the  same  in- 
dividual, and  would  prove,  d  priori^  that 
Bacon  could  not  have  been  at  once  ^^the 
greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind." 
Here,  too,  in  the  history  under  considera- 
tion, although  taking  his  stand  upon  a 
different  position,  the  judge  too  frequent- 
ly descends  to  be  an  advocate.  It  is  only 
by  the  combination  of  all  the  different  ele- 
ments to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  to 
the  right  use  of  each  in  that  combination, 
that  the  historian  fully  performs  his  un- 
dertaking. 

With  these  general  considerations  in 
mind,  we  approach  the  study  of  Froude's 
HUtory  of  jEngland.  The  principles  by 
which  he  has  been  guided  in  its  composi- 
tion were  set  forth  by  himself  in  an  able 
article  that*  appeared  in  the  Oxford  Ik- 
Bays  for  1 855.  We  make  no  apology  for 
inserting  the  following  extract,  as  it  ena- 
bles us  to  underatand  the  author's  point 
of  view,  and  peimits  him  to  expr||^  in 
bis  own  words  the  advantages  he  nnii'ci* 
pated  from  the  method  he  employed. 
After  glancing  at  existing  works  as  means 
of  teaching  English  history,  he  writes: 
Instead  of  these,  *^  we  recommend  that 
there  be  substituted  the  study  of  the  old 
Statute  Book,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
all  that  is  thought  and  believed  of  the  de- 
pendent position  of  Parliament,  the  true 
history  of  the  English  nation  substantially 
lies  buried — ^a  history,  different,  indeed, 
from  any  thing  which  has  been  hitherto 
offered  us  as  such.  Every  thing  of  great- 
est consequence  is  to  be  found  there.  All 
great  movements,  political  and  religious, 
are  treated  of  there ;  and  all  those  ques- 
tionable personal  transactions  which  have 
appeared  so  perplexing  are  there,  though 
viewed  no  longer  from  their  personal 
side,  or  as  connected  with  personal  in- 
trigue, caprice,  .or  feeling,  bat  as  rising 
out  of  the  national  will  and  expressing 
the  national  judgment ;  viewed  from  their 
inner  side  by  men  apparently  of  large, 
cjtlm,  massive  minds,  not  as  we  see  them 
now,  but  as  those  saw  them  then,  who 
bore  a  part  in  doing  them.    Under  any 


ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be  qnite 
certain  that  accounts  of  matters  to  be  got 
at  in  this  way  would  be  both  credible  and 
valuable ;  it  is  worth  while,  at  all  events, 
to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say,  and  to 
hesitate  before  deciding  that,  in  the  times 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  English 
gentlemen  were  of  such  unusual  woi'th- 
lessness,  that  their  thoughts  do  not  de- 
servo  to  be  considered.  But  this  is  far 
from  all  which  the  Statute  Book  will  fur- 
nish us ;  not  only  shall  we  find  an  acconnt 
there  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  our 
books,  but,  after  careful  study,  a  whole 
picture  rises  out  of  it  of  the  old  English  na- 
tion— its  life,  its  habits,  its  character,  its 
occupations,  amusements,  hopes,  and  fears. 
The  political  economy,  the  education,  the 
relations  between  man  and  man,  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  between  employer 
and  employed,  all  are  laid  out  before  its 
there  in  unconscious  simplicity,  with  the 
duties  which  in  all  such  relations  were 
suppose Ao  be  involved,  and  the  degree 
in  which  such  duties  were  fulfilled.  We 
do  not  say  that  every  idle  pei-son  who 
amuses  away  an  hour  or  two  with  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  folios,  and  smiling 
at  the  uncouth  phraseology,  will  find  all 
this  at  a  glance.  Little  truth  of  any  kind 
is  to  be  gained  in  that  way  ;  and  the  Sta- 
tutes, viewed  as  we  are  viewing  them, 
are,  like  the  book  which  Bishop  Butler 
desired  to  see  written,  consisting  only  of 
premises.  But  the  conditions  are  there, 
and  one  day  they  will  be  seen  and  known 
to  be  there.  One  thing,  however,  we 
shall  certainly  find,  of  which  it  is  as  well 
at  once  to  warn  all  persons  who  are  un- 
willing to  face  such  a  conclusion,  that  the 
character  of  the  English  people,  as  illus- 
trated in  their  lives  and  laws,  was  to  the 
full  as  noble  and  generous  as  we  expe- 
rience it  now  to  be ;  that  there  was  the 
same  true  blood  and  the  same  trne  heart 
as  are  in  ourselves ;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  at  once  impossible  to  believe  them  ca- 
pable of  actions  of  which  we  could  not 
believe  ourselves  capable;  and  that,  in  all 
matters  concerning  human  life  and  action, 
they  possessed  minds  as  ftdly  competent 
as  oura  to  understand  evidence,  and 
hearts  as  certain  to  spurn  any  oonscioos 
sanctioning  of  iniquity." 

This  passage  is  a  key  to  the  principle  on 
which  Mr.  Frovde's  history  is  composed, 
and  reVeals  to  us  at  once  the  source  of  its 
strength  and  of  its  weakness.  Mr,  Fronde 
brings  to  his  subject  that  first  essenlial 
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quality  of  an  hUtorian,  a  complete  sympa 
thy  with  the  period  of  which  he  treats. 
♦   Possessing  a  full  acquaintance  not  only 
with  the  Statute  Book,  but  wiih  all  the 
other  accessihle  sources  of  information,  it 
is  clear  that  he  has  so  mastered  their  con- 
tents  that  they  have  become  entwined  in 
the  fiber  of  his  mind,  and  he  is  able  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  epoch,  instead 
of  merely  considering  it  from  without. 
Without  being  so  palpably  an  advocate 
as    Lord  Macaulay,   there    is  a  similar 
power  of  turning  to  advantage  those  by- 
paths of  literature  which  give  us  glimpses 
into  the  home-life  of  England  under  the 
Tudors,   ai^  enable  us  to   discern    the 
throbbing  of  the  minuter  pulses  of  the 
system,  as  well  as  to  hear  the  beatings  of 
the  great  heart  of  the  whole.    There  is 
no  evidence  of  such  a  knowledge  as  Lord 
Macaulay  possessed  of  masses  of  lighter 
historical  matter  —  indeed,  we  question 
whether  there  be  materials  on  which  such 
an  acquaintance  could  be  founded ;  yet 
no  stadent  will  peruse  this  work  witlfout 
feeling  that  ittis  the  result  of  labor  hon- 
estly, toilfully,  and    lovingly  performed. 
There  is  evidently  in  the  writer  a  deep 
power    of  sympathy,   which    is    readily 
drawn  forth  by  manly  conduct,  and  ena- 
bles him  to  appreciate  even  when  he  can 
not  approve ;  and  the  whole  is  written  in 
admirable  language  drawn  from  a  well  of 
English,  pure  and  undefiled,  expressed  in 
a  style  at  once  so  vigorous  and  idiomatic 
as  to  be  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to 
the  reader. 

The  time  at  which  Mr.  Fronde's  narra- 
tive begins  was  a  period  of  transition  to  a 
new  Ptage  of  existence.  The  flower  of 
the  English  nobility  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  with  them 
the  power  of  their  order  and  the  feudal 
system  were  passing  rapidly  away.  The 
clergy  still  retained  considerable  authori- 
ty, which  they  exercised  with  no  lenient 
hand  ;  oppressive  exactions  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  coupled  with  the  great  profli- 
gacy of  the  pnesthood,  had  rendered 
their  name  odious  to  the  people ;  and  al- 
thongh  the  imputation  of  heresy  was  still 
hateful  to  the  masses,  the  position  of  the 
Charch  wfta  being  slowly  and  snrely  un« 
dermined.  New  fields  of  thought  were 
being  opened,  and  new  ideas  were  rapidly 
spreading  amongst  the  community.  As 
is  usual  upon  the  advent  of  a  new  era,  the 
public  mind  was  roused  to  an  intensity  of 
expectation ;  and,  in  its  eagerness  to  un- 


ravel the  strange  future,  of  whose  ap- 
proach it  was  conscious,  it  listened  gree- 
dily to  portents  arid  prophecies  which 
professed  to  lift  up  the  vail  behind  which 
that  future  lay  concealed.  At  such  junc- 
tures the  heart  of  a  nation  exhibits  strange 
oscillations,  as  it  inclines  to  what  is  novel, 
or,  in  its  terror,  flies  for  refuge  once 
more  to  its  old  and  worn-out  formulas. 
This  condition  of  England,  at  the  period 
of  Wolsey's  foil,  ought  to  be  remembered, 
if  one  would  rightly  estimate  their  con- 
duct who  guided  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  its  stormy  billows  ;  they  were 
passing  through  the  dangerous  and  nar- 
row straits  in  which  met  and  contended 
for  the  mastery  the  opposing  waters  of 
two  mighty  seas. 

It  is  always  far  f^om  easy  to  trace  the 
minute  beginnings  from  which  great  re- 
volutions spring.  The  name  of  Wycliffo 
was  no  longer  popular,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Lollards  were  held  in  detestation. 
There  was  but  little  sympathy  with  spe- 
culative questions,  and  had  the  lives  of 
the  clergy  been  moderately  in  accordance 
with  the  avowed  tenets  of  Christianity, 
their  tenure  of  power  might  have  been 
indefinitely  prolonged.  There  was  the 
same  indisposition  to  any  sudden  and  vio- 
lent changes  that  has  ever  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  nation  ;  and  the 
theological  training  in  which  Henry  had 
been  nurtured  had  prepossessed  his  mind 
on  the  side  of  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy. 
In  the  destruction  of  the  nobility  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  Commons,  the  Church 
seemed  to  tower  aloft  in  undiminished 
prosperity ;  whilst  Morton,  Wolaey,  and 
Warham  wielded  as  absolute  a  power  as 
even  Becket  could  have  desired.  From 
the  Tweed  to  the  English  Channel  there 
was  no  place  of  rest  for  suspected  heretics, 
and,  even  if  they  escaped  into  foreign 
lands,  they  were  not  safe,  as  such  oflend- 
ers  "  were  outlawed  by  common  consent 
of  the  European  governments." 

Mr.  Froude  gives  us  some  interesting 

flimpses  at  the  means  by  which  the 
nowledge  of  a  purer  creed  was  gradual- 
ly disseminated.  ^^In  1525,  a  society  was 
enrolled  in  London,  calling  itself.  The 
Association  of  Christian  Brothers.  It 
was  composed  of  yoor  men,  chiefly 
tradesmen,  artisans,  a  few,  a  very  few 
of  the  clergy ;  but  it  was  carefully  organ- 
ized, it  was  provided  with  moderate 
funds,  which  were  regularly  audited  ;  and 
its  paid  agents  went  up  and  down  the 
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country,  carrying  Testaments  an4  tracts 
with  them,  and  enrolling  in  the  order  all 
pei*sons  who  dared  to  risk  their  lives  in 
such  a  cause."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  28.)  The  Tes- 
taments which  they  bore  were  supplied 
from  Tyndale's  press,  at  Antwerp  ^  and 
as  Tyndale  himself,  and  several  of  hi^  as- 
sociates, had  been  educated  at  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  turn  to  them,  in  hopes  of  finding 
amongst  the  students  some  able  coadju- 
tors. 

The  story  of  Anthony  Dalaber,  one  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  is  a  most  interest- 
ing episode  in  the  history  of  the  time ; 
and,  ailhough  too  long  to  be  transferred 
to  our  pages,  a  brief  resume  of  it  may  inT 
dicate  in  what  spirit  the  pioneers  of  the 
Reformation  plied  their  dangerous  task. 
Dalaber,  when  an  undergraduate  at  Glou- 
cester (now  Worcester)  College,  became 
implicated  in  aiding  in  the  escape  of 
Thomas  Garrett,  another  Christian  Bro- 
ther, who  had  fillen  under  suspicion  of 
heresy;  and  we  take  up  the  story* at  the 
point  where  Garrett  unexpectedly  rc&p- 
(>eared  in  Oxford,  and  came  to  Dalaber's 
rooms. 

*'  As  soon  ss  the  door  was  opened,  he  said  he 
was  undone,  for  he  was  taken.  Thus  he  spake 
unadvisedly  in  the  presence  of  the  yonng  man, 
who  at  once  slipped  down  the  stairs,  it  was  to 
be  feared,  on  no  good  errand  Then  I  said  to 
him,  (Dalaber  goes  on,)  *  Alas  I  Master  Garrett, 
by  this  your  uncircumspect  coming  here  and 
speaking  so  before  the  young  man,  you  have 
disclosed  yourself  and  utterly  undone  me.*  I 
asked  him  why  he  was  not  in  Dorsetshire.  He 
said  he  bad  gone  a  day^s  journey  and  a  half; 
but  ,he  was  so  fearful,  his  hcai  t  would  none 
other  but  that  he  must  needs  return  again  unto 
Oxford.  With  deep  sighs  and  plenty  of  tears, 
he  prayed  me  to  help  to  convey  htm  away ; 
and  so  be  cast  off  his  hood  and  gown  wherein 
he  came  to  me,  and  desired  me  to  give  him  a 
coat  with  sleeves,  if  I  had  any  ;  and  he  told  me 
that  he  would  go  into  Wales,  and  thence  con- 
vey himself,  if  he  might,  into  Germany.  Then 
I  put  on  him  a  sleeved  coat  of  mine.  He  would 
also  have  had  another  manner  of  cop  of  me, 
but  I  had  none  but  priest-like,  such  as  bis  own 
was. 

**  Then  kneeled  we  both  down  together  upon 
our  knees,  and,  lifting  up  our  hearts  and  hands 
to  God  our  heavenly  Father,  desired  him,  with 
plenty  of  tears,  so  to  conduct  and  prosper  him 
on  his  journey,  that  lie  might  well  escape  the 
danger  of  all  his  enemies,  t)  the  glory  of  his 
holy  name,  if  his  good  pleaKure  and  will  so 
were.  And  then  we  embraced  and  kisped  the 
one  the  other,  the  tears  ifo  abundantly  flowing 
out  from  both  our  eyes,  ihat  we  all  be  wet  both 


oar  faces,  and  scarcely  for  sorrow  could  we 
speak  one   to  another.    And  so  he  departed 
from  me,  appareled  in  my  coat,  being  com-  ^ 
mi  tied  unto  the  tuition  of  our  ahuighty  and 
merciful  Father. 

*'  ^  hen  he  was  gone  down  the  staire  from 
my  chamber,  I  straightway  did  shut  my  cham- 
ber door  and  went  into  my  study ;  and  taking 
the  New  Testament  in  my  hands,  kneeled  dovn 
on  my  knees,  and  with  many  a  deep  sigh  and 
salt  tear,  I  did  with  much  deliberation  read 
over  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
praying  that  God  would  endue  his  tender  and 
lately-born  little  flock  in  Oxford  with  heaven ly 
strength  by  his  holy  Spirit;  that  quietly  to 
their  own  salvation,  with  all  godly  patience, 
they  might  bear  Christ^s  heavy  cross,  which  1 
now  saw  was  presently  to  be  1|^  upon  their 
young  and  weak  backs,  unable  tR>ear  ho  huge 
a  burden  without  the  great  help  of  his  Holjr 
Spirit''— Vol.  il  pp.  51-58. 

We  roust  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Fronde's  narrative  for  the  sequel  of  Dala- 
bcr's  tale,  where  they  will  read  it  in  all 
the  beautiful  and  quaint  simplicity  of  the 
above  quotation.  He  proceeds  to  tell 
how  the  ill  news  of  Garrett's  visit  spread 
apace,  so  that,  at  even*song|in  the  cathe- 
dral, dean  and  canons,  and  heads  of 
houses,  ^'  in  their  gray  amices,''  all  looked 
at  the  poor  scholar  with  inauspiciotu 
glances :  how  he  left  the  choir  about  the 
middle  of  compline,  and  told  tho  story  to 
one  of  his  associates,  and  then  went  to 
Corpus  Christi  College,  where  he  lay  that 
night  with  Master  Fitz  James,  *'  but  small 
rest  and  little  sleep  took  they  both 
there ;"  how  next  morn  he  hastened  off 
to  Gloucester  College,  his  shoes  and  stock* 
ings  covered  with  mud,  and  found  the 
gates  closed,  and  then,  ^^  much  disquieted, 
his  head  full  of  forecasting  caren,"  he  re- 
solved, come  what  would,  he  would  de- 
clare nothing  but  what  he  saw  was  already 
known.  The  enemy  was  already  upon 
his  track,  his  rooms  nad  been  entered  and 
searched  in  his  absence,  and  he  was  soon 
after  seized  and  brought  before  the  com- 
missary, threatened  with  the  rack,  and 
fastened  in  the  stocks.  We  are  lain  to 
find  place  ibr  inserting  what  follows: 

*'  They  put  my  legs  into  the  stocks,  and  so 
locked  me  fast  in  them,  in  which,  I  sate,  taj 
feet  being  almost  as  high  as  my  head ;  and  so 
they  departed,  locking  fast  the  door  and  letTirif; 
me  alone.  When  they  were  all  gone,  then  came 
into  my  remembrance  the  wwUiy  forewarning 
and  godly  declaration  of  that  meet  oooBtaot 
martyr  of  God,  Master  John  Clark,  who  weU* 
nigh  two  years  before  that,  when  I  did  eamc^ft* 
ly  desire  him  to  grant  me  to  be  his  scholar,  said 
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unto  me  after  this  sort:  'Dalaber,  jou  desire 
•  you  wot  not  what,  and  that  which  you  are,  I 
fear,  unable  to  take  upon  joa ;  for  though  now 
m  J  preaching  be  sweet  and  pleasant  to  you,  be* 
cause  there  is  no  persecution  laid  on  you  for  it, 
yet  the  time  will  come,  and  that  peradventure 
shortly,  if  ye  continue  to  live  godly  therein,  that 
God  will  lay  on  you  the  cross  of  persecution,  to 
try  you  whether  you  can  as  pure  gold  abide  the 
fire.  Tou  shall  be  called  and  judged  a  heretic ; 
you  shall  be  abhorred  of  the  world  ;  your  own 
friends  and  kinsfolk  will  forsake  you  and  also 
hate  you;  you  shall  be  cast  into  prison,  and 
none  shall  dare  to  help  you ;  you  shall  be  ac- 
cused before  bishops  to  your  reproach  and 
shame,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  your  friends  and 
kinsfolk.  Then  will  ye  wish  that  ye  had  never 
known  this  doctrine ;  then  will  ye  curse  Clark, 
and  wish  that  ye  had  never  known  him,  because 
he  hath  brought  you  to  all  these  troubles.* 

*'At  which  words  I  was  so  grieved  that  I 
fell  down  on  my  knees  at  his  feet,  and  with  tears 
and  sighs  besought  him  that  for  the  tender  mer- 
cy of  God  he  would  -not  refuse  me ;  saying  that 
I  trusted  verily  that  He  which  had  begun  this 
in  me  would  not  forsake  me,  but  would  give  me 
grace  to  continue  therein  to  the  end.  When  he 
heard  me  say  so,  he  came  to  me,  took  me  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  me,  the  tears  trickling  from 
his  eyes,  and  said  unto  me:  *The  Lord  God 
Almighty  grant  you  so  to  do ;  and  from  hence- 
forth forever  take  me  for  your  father,  and  I  will 
take  you  for  my  son  in  Christ.*  ** — Vol.  iL  |»p. 
59,  60. 

Dalaber'9  narrative  breaks  off  suddenly ; 
bat  this  fragment  gives  us  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  men  who  were  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  task  of  circulating  the  Scriptures. 
True  men  were  they,  cast  in  heroic  mold, 
with  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  they 
had  in  view,  and  of  the  dangers  they  in- 
curred in  attempting  it.  Nothing  could 
be  more  faithful  than  the  warning  thus 
given  by  Master  Clark,  and  his  anxiety 
that  the  young  disciple  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  peril  unwittingly,  or  in  conse- 
?uence  of  a  fit  of  temporary  enthusiasm, 
t  would  need  bold,  manly  spirits,  to 
whom  their  creed  was  a  matter  of  hearty 
conviction,  to  resist  an  opposition  wielded 
ty  such  an  agency.  Although  the  politi- 
cal element  of  the  Reformation  was  as 
et  unheard  o^  yet  the  leaven  was  already 
vorking,  and  its  influence  could  not  fail 
to  be  presently  felt. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  Mr. 
Froude,  that  the  importance  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  at  this  period  is  nof  to  be 
estimated  '*  by  counting  heads,"  yet  the 
number  and  frequency  of  the  instances  in 
which  they  played  a  prominent  part  was 
well  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impressloa 
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on  the  country.  The  clergy  seem  to 
have  been  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  crj^sis,  and  endeavored  to  crush  out 
the  growing  spirit  of  heresy  by  unrelent- 
ing persecution.  They  found  a  most  will- 
ing coadjutor  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  to 
whose  conduct  in  this  matter  we  shall  pre- 
sently advert ;  and  instead  of  bearing  ing- 
ots in  procession,  as  in  the  days  of  Wol- 
sey,  the  Protestants  had  now  to  feed  the 
flames  with  their  own  bodies.  But  the 
energy  of  an  Almighty  Power  was  work- 
ing within  their  hearts  ;  and  many  whose 
courage  failed  them  on  their  first  appre- 
hension, 80  that  they  were  led  to  recant, 
were  unable  to  bear  the  torture  of  a  dis- 
quieted conscience,  and  boldly  stepped 
forward  to  voluntary  martyrdom.  The 
best  known  of  these  was  little  Bilney, 
whose  mental  agony  was  touchingly  de- 
scribed by  Latimer  in  one  of  his  sermons: 
"I  knew  that  blessed  martyr  of  God, 
what  time  he  had  borne  his  fagot,  and 
was  come  again  to  Cambridge,  had  such 
conflicts  within  himself,  beholding  this 
image  of  death,"  (that  is,  his  own  sinful- 
ness,) ^*  that  his  friends  were  afraid  to  let 
him  be  alone ;  they  were  fain  to  be  wkh 
him  day  and  night,  and 'comforted  him  as 
they  could,  but  no  comfort  would  serve. 
As  for  the  comfortable  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  bring  them  unto  him,  it  was  as 
though  a  man  would  run  him  through  the 
heart  with  a  sword."  Poor  Bilney  signi- 
ficantly told  his  friends  that ''  he  would 
go  up  to  Jerusalem ;"  and  he  did  so  in 
the  smoke  that  rose  from  the  fire  that 
consumed  him,  although  his  own  words 
had  reference  to  the  place  of  suffering  ra- 
ther than  of  glory.  Stripes,  bonds,  and, 
executions  were  plentifully  administered, 
but  all  proved  vain  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  turn  to  the 
other  party  in  this  quarrel,  that  we  may 
see  how  their  practice  commended  their 
i&iih.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
nation,  although  as  yet  firmly  adhering  to 
the  creed,  had  long  been  weary  of  the  ex- 
actions and  iniquitous  lives  of  their  spirit- 
ual pastors.  The  licentiousness,  luxury, 
and  idleness  of  the  monasteries  were  no- 
torious. The  consistory  courts  had  be- 
come intolerably  oppressive,  and  some 
flagrant  instances  of  wrong  committed  in 
them  had  aroused  a  vehement  spirit  of 
hostility.  Accusations  of  heresy  were 
brought  against  any  persons  who  were 
obnoxious  to  the  clergy  ;  and  summonses 
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to  distant  -courts,  and  long  bills  of  costs,, 
were  minons  even  to  those  who  secured 
an  acquittal.  Non-residence  at4.beir  ben- 
efices was  almost  universal  among  the 
beneficed  clergy :  indeed,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  pluralities  made  residence  impossi- 
ble; and  "Wolsey  himself^  the  Church 
reformer,  (so  little  did  he  really  know 
what  a  reformation  meant,)  was  at  once 
Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, of  Bath,  and  of  Durham,  and  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans.  What  could  be  the  public 
estimate  of  the  demy  and  their  ecclesias- 
tical fathers,  when  Latimer  could  venture 
to  dsk  in  a  sermon  at  St  PauPs  Cross : 
**Who  is  the  most  diligent  bishop  and 
prelate  in  all  £ngland,  that  passeth  all  the 
rest  in  doing  his  ofiice  ?  I  can  tell,  for  I 
know  who  it  is ;  I  know  him  well.  I  will 
tell  you.  It  is  the  devil.  Among  all  the 
pack  of  them  that  have  cure,  the  devil 
shall  go  for  my  money,  for  he  applietb  his 
business.  Therefore,  ye  unpreachiog  pre- 
lates, learn  of  the  devil  to  be  diligent  in 
your  office.  If  ye  will  not  learn  of  God, 
for  shame  learn  of  the  devil.'' 

A  more  complete  view  of  the  light  in 
wBicb  the  clergy  were  generally  regarded 
at  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  "Petition  of  the  Com- 
mons,^ containing  a  summary  of  the 
wrongs  of  which  the  people  complained. 
Tills  act  of  accusation  is  given  entire  by 
Mr.  Froude,  and  comprises  a  long  list  of 
grievances,  which  include  exorbitant  fees, 
extortionate  probate  duty,  first-fruits  and 
other  charges  on  induction  to  benefices, 
illegal  imprisonment,  and  complaints  about 
the  mode  of  examination  for  heresy. 
There  was  a  significant  allusion  to  the 
conduct  of  certain  ordinaries,  "  who  do« 
daily  confer  and  give  sundry  benefices 
unto  certain  young  folks,  calling  them 
their  nephews  or  kinsfolk^  being  in  theii* 
minority  and  within  age  ;^'  and  the  whole 
concluded  with  a  prayer  that  the  King 
would  devise  some  remedy.  The  Petition 
was  composed  of  certain  specific  allega- 
tions that  had  reference  to  notorious  facts ; 
but  in  reply  to  it,  the  bishops  could  only 
urge  the  theory  of  their  posiiion,  and  in- 
sist upon  their  right  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers they  were  wielding  without  prejudice 
from  the  acts  of  individual  members, 
which  should  be  arraigned  and  decided 
on  the  individual  merits  of  each  separate 
case.  Mr.  Froude  justly  remarks,  that 
this  reply"  is  no  defense  at  all  when  the 
faults  have  become  the  rule,  and  when 


there  is  no  security  in  the  system  itself 
f(^  the  selection  of  worth,  and  ca^iacitv 
to  exercise  its  functions." 

These  facts  of  the  condition  of  the  op- 
posing Romish  and  Protestant  parties 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we  woqM 
rightly  estimate  the  causes  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Reformation.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  indicate  the  relative  posilioo 
of  each  side,  and  abundant  illustration 
might  be  afforded  from  individual  cases 
to  strengthen  the  sketch  which  we  hive 
thus  rapidly  drawn.  Of  course  the  gen- 
eral statement  of  any  great  national  move* 
mcnt  is  always  lai'gely  qualified  in  the 
separate  instances  which  go  to  make  np 
its  sum.  There  were  cases,  no  doabt,  in 
which  the  zeal  of  the  Reformers  wa« 
kindled  by  uu worthy  motives ;  there  were 
cases  in  which  the  Romish  clergy  wortlii* 
ly  filled  the  duties  to*  which  they  were 
called ;  there  were  cases  in  which  tlte 
monks  in  subsequent  years  showed  eqoai 
firmness  with  the  bravest  of  the  Prote^ 
ants,  and  endured  the  fires  of  martyrdom 
\Vith  a  constancy  that  was  wortbj  of  a 
better  cause.  There  can  be  no  donU 
that  some  of  the  Carthusians  suffered  as 
mkifully  as  did  Bilney  or  Bamham. 
There  can  be  little  wonder  that  the 
deatlis  of  More  and  Fisher  are  ^till  re> 
garded  as  religious  executions,  akfaoogh 
they  were  arraigned  under  a  charge  of 
treason.  But  when  every  allowance  is 
made  for  such  exceptions,  the  broad  facts 
still  stand  out  in  strong  relief,  and  no 
amount  of  special  pleading  can  avoid  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  inevitably  lead 
us.  This  country  did  not  ahake  off  the 
yoke  of  Rome,  merely  because  Heorj 
VlIL  wished  to  divorce  Catherine  of  Ar 
agon.  Xo  doubt  the  King^s  wishes  in 
that  matter  were  an  element  in  the  force 
by  which  the  Reformation  was  effected; 
but  a  truer  statement  of  the  facts  mi^bt 
be  presented  as  follows.  On  the  one  side 
were  prestige^  wealth,  power,  llie  infla^ 
ence  of  precedent  and  cnstom,  the  vast 
and  organized  machinery  of  the  most 
complete  system  that  had  ever  been  dfr 
vised ;  but  coupled  with  saperstitioo,  ex- 
tortion, prodigality,  and  lieentioasnctf. 
that  had  eaten  out  the  heart  of  all  tme 
Christianity.  On  the  other  side  were 
much  confusion  of  words  and  thoa^ts, 
every  imaginable  disadvantage  of  worldly 
position  or  influence ;  but  combined  with 
"a  thirst  for  some  fresh  and  noUc  enoa* 
ciation  of  the  everlasting  truth,  the  ow 
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i-s^entlal  thing  for  all  men  to  knoxr  and 
b;?Iieve."  These  were  the  opposing  par- 
lies ;  and  aloof  from  them  stood  tlie  great 
mass  of  the  people  hating  the  Koraish 
clergy,  but  cherishing  the  Komish  creed, 
until  the  efforta  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
hi  circulating  the  Scriptures,  and  the  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  a  Bible  in  every  parish 
church,  convinced  the  people  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical faith  was  little  better  than  its 
practice,  and  then  botli  fell  together  in 
one  common  ruin. 

We  can  not  pass  from  this  branch  of 
our  subject,  without  entering  our  protest 
against  Mr.  Froude^s  assertion,  ^^  that  the 
earlv  Protestants  did  not  brins:  forward 
any  new  scheme  of  doctrine ;"  or,  if  we 
could  admit  its  truth  in  a  qualified  sense, 
we  should  still  reject  the  conclusion  which 
he  endeavors  to  deduce : 

***  When  I  look  through  the  writings  of  Lati- 
mer, the  apostle  of  the  £agUsh  Reformation/' 
sars  Mr.  Froude ;  "  when  I  read  the  Repositions 
against  the  martyrs  and  the  lists  of  their  crimes 
a^r^inst  the  established  faith,  I  find  no  opposite 
schemes  of  doctrine,  no  '  plans  of  salvation,*  no 
positive  scheme  of  theology  which  it  was  held  a 
duty  to  beliere ;  these  things  were  of  later  groirth, 
when  it  became  again  necessary  to  clothe  the 
liring  spirit  in  a  perishable  body.  I  find  only 
an  effort  to  express  again  the  old  exhortation  of 
trie  Wise  Man :  '  Will  ye  hear  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  ?  Fear  God, 
and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  that  is  the 
vrhole  duty  of  man.* " — ^VoL  it  p.  84. 

Now  if  Mr.  Fronde  intends  merely  to 
ndse  his  voice  against  the  substitution  of 
an  outward  creed  for  a  living,  vital  faith  ; 
i:'  be  only  objects  to  ^^  schemes  of  doc- 
trine,^ when  the  acceptance  of  the  syni- 
h*A  is  deemed  to  suffice  without  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  truth  signified  therein ;  we 
>hould  be  content  to  subscribe  to  what  he 
has  written  :  but  if  he  means  more  than 
this^  we  demur.  It  should  be  remember- 
ed that  the  faith  of  the  early  Reformers 
was  naturally  in  a  state  of  transition  ;  that 
tbeir  minds  were  gradually  awakened, 
]toint  by  point,  to  the  falsity  of  doctryes 
which  they  once  had  firmly  believed ;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  many  of  them  it  was 
only  after  a  long  struggle  that  they  were 
enabled  to  throw  ofT  the  last  remnanta  of 
the  snperstition  in  which  they  had  been 
bound.  Any  confplete  *^  scheme  of  doo- 
trine,*^  therefore,  was  not  to  be  looked 
for  at  so  early  a  stage.  But  if  we  turn 
to  the  writings  of  Tyndale  and  Latimer, 
we  shall  not  find  them  replete  merely 
with  exhortationa  to  the  practice  of  god- 


liness. Mr.  Froude  mentions  Latimer 
specifically,  and  we  assert  that  Latimer's 
sermons  abound  in  distinctive  statements 
of  dogmatic  truth.  Insisting  as  he  does 
every  where  upon  the  necessity  of  evinc- 
ing faith  by  practice,  he  yet  insists  no  less 
firmly  upon  the  plain  declarations  of 
Scripture ;  and  the  boldness  with  which 
he  rebnked  the  vices  of  the  age  is  not 
more  marked  than  the  uncompromising 
language  in  which  he  defines  the  tenets 
of  the  Gospel  We  have  been  particular- 
ly struck  by  the  clearness  with  which  he 
unfolds  the  value  and  characjter  of  the 
atonement,  a  subject  upon  whicn  his  ser- 
mons might  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  many  theologians  of  our  own  day. 

We  deem  the  most  successful  part  of 
Mr,  Fronde's  History  to  be  his  vindica- 
tion of  Henry  the  Eighth's  conduct  to  his 
wives.  There  are  passages  in  that  portion 
of  his  life  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
defend,  especially  the  divorce  of  Anne  of 
Cleves ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
King  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his 
matrimoni«'il  relations.  But  the  main 
points  of  attack  have  generally  been  the 
divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  the 
execution  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  it  is  in 
these  two  instances  that  the  defense  set 
up  by  Mr.  Froude  is  most  complete. 

The  question  of  Henry's  divorce  from 
Catharine  of  Aragon  has  usually  been 
discussed  of  late  years  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Bang's  private  character.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  monarch  was  of  a  licen- 
tious disposition,  that  he  had  conceived 
an  unlawful  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
that,  in  his  determination  to  gratify  that 
passion,  he  broke  through  every  tie  of 
policy  and  decency.  It  is  not  a  little 
startling  with  such  preconceptions  to 
turn  to  the  pages  of  cotemporary  rec- 
ordS)  and  to  find  that  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  as  unanimous  in  approving  as 
the  nineteenth  has  been  in  condemning 
the  whole  proceeditig.  ^^Not  only  did 
the  Parliament  profess  to  desire  it,  urge  it, 
and  further  it,  but  all  indifferent  and  dis- 
creet persons  judged  that  it  was  right 
and  necessary." 

The  story  of  the  proceedings  connected 
with  the  divorce  is  a  long  and  painful  one, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  out  the 
various  points  involved  in  an  article  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  subject ;  muA  less 
can  we  do  it  jnstice  in  the  limited  space 
now  at  our  command.  The  interest  of 
the  whole  nation  in  the  question  arose 
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from  the  uncertainty  about  the  law  of  buc- 
cession.  The  theory  of  the  constitution, 
^'  not  traceable  to  statute,  but  admitted 
by  custom,"  had  been  that  no  stranger 
born  out  of  the  kingdom  could  inherit. 
"  The  descent  in  the  female  line,  though 
not  formally  denied,  had  never  in  fact 
been  admitted."  If  these  dicta  of  Mr. 
Froude  be  correct,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  perplexity.  The  first 
principle  would  exclude  the  Scottish 
claimants ;  the  second  would  shut  out  the 
King's  daughter,  the  only  surviving  child 
of  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Modern  notions 
on  this  subject,  biased  as  they  necessarily 
are  by  the  fact  that  four  female  sovereigns 
have  since  worn  the  crown  of  England,  are 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  principles 
which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Up  to  the  period  when  Henry  VIII.  was 
Kmg,  the  country  had  demanded  a  capa- 
ble ruler;  and  sucli  weak  sovereigns  as 
Edward  II.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  VI., 
had  been  comjJelled  to  make  way  for  more 
efficient  men.  With  the  miseries  of  civil 
war  still  fresh  in  their  memories,  with  the 
knowledge  that  Henry's  father  had  al- 
ways refused  to  strengthen  his  title  by 
advancing  the  claims  of  Elizabeth  of 
York,  with  the  consciousness  that  power- 
ful factions  still  existed  in  the  state, 
which  might  seek  to  advance  their  own 
private  interests  by  supporting  some  rival 
claimant  to  the  throne ;  and,  besides  all 
these  elements  of  incertitude,  '*  with  the 
innumerable  refinements  of  the  Ilomish 
canon  law,  which  affected  the  .legitimacy 
of  children,  and  furnished  in  connection 
with  the  further  ambiguities  of  clerical 
dispensations  perpetual  pretexts  for  a 
breach  of  allegiance,"  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  nation  eagerly  desired  that  the  King 
should  have  such  issue  as  might  lead  to 
the  secure  establishment  of  a  settled  gov- 
ernment, and  avoid  a  recurrence  of  those 
calamities  of  which  it  had  so  recent  and 
terrible  experience. 

These  fears  were  not  merely  chimeri- 
cal, nor  are  they  pleas  set  forth  by  an  in- 
genious advocate  in  support  of  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  party  of  the  White  Rose 
avowedly  looked  to  the  Countess  of  Sal- 
isbury as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne ; 
and  G^istiniani,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
was  informed  in  1516  that  the  Dukes  of 
Buckingham,  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Norfolk, 
each  entertained  ^hopes  of  the  crown. 
Moreover,  questions   had  been  already 


raised  as  to  the  Princess  Mary's  legiiiraa- 
cy,  at  the  time  when  a  negotiation  was 
on  foot  for  her  marriage  to  a  son  of  the 
French  King.  Were  this  difficulty  re- 
moved,  Mary's  health  had  been  delicate 
from  childhood,  and  her  mother  was  now 
too  advanced  in  years  to  give  hopes  ot' 
any  further  offspring :  one  frail  life  alooe 
then  interposed  between  the  country  and 
a  return  to  such  perplexities  as  might  in- 
volve it  in  ruin. 

But  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  this 
most  complicated  matter  had  been  iotro- 
duced  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Political 
reasons  had  induced  Henry  VII.  to  desire 
that  Prince  Arthur's  widow  should  be 
transferred  to  his  younger  son  ;  but,  from 
the  very  first,  the  step  seemed  hazardoiu. 
*'  The  dispensation  was  reluctantly  grant- 
ed by  the  Pope,  and  reluctantly  accepted 
by  the  English  ministry."  The  objections 
seemed  to  gain  strength  subsequently,  and 
the  young  prince  was  compelled  formally 
to  disown  and  renounce  the  betrothal 
This  denunciation  was,  indeed,  withdrawn 
at  his  father's  death  ;  and  Henry,  yielding 
to  the  wishes  of  his  council,  renewed  the 
engagement ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  i^ore 
these  circumstances  in  any  just  estimate 
of  the  events  that  followed.  And  when, 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  disparity  of  age 
became  more  marked,  and  indifference 
had  been  succeeded  by  dislike,  when  all 
the  male  children  of  the  marriage  had  per- 
ished by  untimely  deaths,  and  the  anger 
of  Heaven  seemed  thus  to  be  visiting  the 
error  of  their  union,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
King  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  earnest  re- 
presentations of  bis  ministers,  and  desired 
to  adopt  a  course  which  would  oorobioe 
the  national  advantage  and  bis  own  per- 
sonal wishes. 

That  Henry  was  not  merely  inflaenccd 
by  passion  was  the  opinion  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  witnesses.  The  legates 
wrote  to  the  Pope  that  "it  was  men* 
madness  to  suppose  that  the  King  wonld 
act^s  he  was  doing  merely  out  of  dislike 
to  the  Queen,  or  out  of  inclination  for 
another  person ;  he  was  not  a  man  whom 
harsh  manners  and  an  unpleasant  disposi- 
tion could  so  far  provoke ;  nor  can  anv 
sane  man  believe  him  to  be  so  infirm  ot 
character  that  sensual  iUurementfl  would 
have  led  to  dissolve  a  connection  in  which 
he  has  passed  the  flower  of  youth  without 
stain  or  blemish,  and  in  which  he  h« 
borne  himself  hi  Tiis  present  trial  so  rever- 
lently    and   honorably."     Whilst  citing 
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this  antliority,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
deny  that  the  King's  attachment  to  Anne 
Boleyn  had  also  its  effect  upon  bis  con- 
duct. When  so  many  and  various  mo- 
tives combine  to  urge  us  to  a  certain  line 
of  action,  who  shall  presume  to  assign  to 
each  its  exact  share  of  influence  in  regu- 
lating the  whole  ?  We  question  whether 
the  King  himself  %ere  conscious  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  being  guided,  for 
nothing  is  more  common  than  self-deceit 
when  private  Inclination  and  public  inter- 
est become  identified.  Enough  has,  how- 
ever, been  said  to  prove  that  no  arbitrary 
off-hand  judgment  iii  so  intricate  a  matter 
deserves  to  be  received. 

By  whatever  motives  Henry  was  influ* 
enced,  it  is  certain  that  he  acted  with 
much  temper  and  moderation  in  his  efforts 
to  arrange  the  divorce.  Sincerely  attach- 
ed to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  whose  de- 
fense he  had  broken  a  lance  with  Luther, 
there  was  nothing  which  lie  premeditated 
less  than  a  breach  with  that  Church  or  its 
temporal  head.  In  the  contest  between 
the  Pope  and  Charles  V.,  he  had  been  in- 
duced by  Wolsey  to  support  the  former ; 
yet  both  the  prejudices  of  the  nation  and 
its  commercial  prosperity  were  on  the  side 
of  the  Emperor ;  and  he  would  gladly  have 
arrived  at  sotue  compromise  by  which  he 
might  maintain  his  friendship  with  both. 
Such  a  scheme  at  one  time  seemed  feasi- 
ble. It  was  suggested  that  Catherine 
sliould  retire  into  a  convent,  the  question 
of  the  marriage  being  leftgun touched,  and 
that  the  King  should  receive  a  special  dis- 
pensation, enabling  him  to  marry  Anne 
boleyn.  Year  after  year  he  waited  pa- 
tiently whilst  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had 
exhausted  every  device  of  chicanery  and 
subterfuge,  of  evasion  and  delay  ;  and  nei- 
ther the  entreaties  of  his  subjects,  nor  the 
advice  of  the  French  monarch,  could  in- 
duce him  to  precipitate  matters,  whilst 
any  hope,  however  remote,  of  a  solution 
yet  remained.  It  was  only  when  the  most 
charitable  interpretation  could  rm  longer 
be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  Pope,  who 
professed  to  be  an  independent  judge  in 
the  snit,  had  really  been  gained  over  by 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  cause,  that  Heniy 
at  length  cut  the  knot,  and  followed  the 
course  urged  on  him  by  his  subjects. 

Mr.  Froude  has  entered  very  fully  into 
all  the  circumstances  that  attended  the 
negotiation,  and  leads  his  readers  as  pleas- 
andy  as  is  possible  through  the  winding 


maze  of  diploms^cy  that  lackeyed  its  course. 
The  impression  produced  by  it*  on  *our 
mind  has  been  most  unquestionably  favor- 
able to  Henry,  when  his  conduct  is  com- 
pared "with  that  of  two  other  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  scene.    The  relationship 
of  Charles  V.  to  Catherine  naturally  plac- 
ed him  in  a  very  embarrassing  position. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  retain  the  friend- 
ship of  England,  as  iniportant  alike  to  his 
designs  against  the  French  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  Flemish  subjects;  but, 
much  to  his  honor,  he  determined  to  stand 
by  the  Queen.    If  he  desired  Catherine  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  the  welfare  of  two  vast 
nations,  or  if,  misled  by  the  reports  sent 
to  him  from  her  party  in  this  country,  he 
erred  in  his  expectations  of  stirring  up  a 
rebellion  in  England,  he  yet  seems  to  have 
shown  more  real  feeling  in  this  transac- 
tion than  we  might  have  looked  for  from 
one  whose  general  behavior  was  guided 
by  a  cold,  calculating  policy.    But  what 
are  we  to  say  to  the  demeanor  of  the 
Pope,  or  of  Henry's  ally,  the  gallant  Fran- 
cis the  First?     (granted,  that  the  position 
of  Clement  was  excessively  perplexing. 
He  was  equally  afraid  to  offend  the  Em- 
peror, of  whose  power  he  had  recently 
had  so  painful  an  experience,  or  the  Eng- 
lish King,  whose  support  he  desired  to  se- 
cure in  case  of  future  dangers.    The  old 
claim  of  infallibility  still  asserted  for  the 
Popedom  was  now  brought  at  a  most  in- 
convenient season  to  be  tested  by  the  in  vin* 
cible  logic  of  facts.     '^  If  the  King^s  majes- 
ty," urged  Gardiner,  "  and  the  nobility  of 
England,  being  persuaded  of  your  good- 
will to  answer,  if  you  can  do  so,  shall  be 
brought  to  doubt  of  your  ability,  they  will 
be  forced  to  a  harder  conclusion  respect- 
ing this  see — namely,  that  God  has  taken 
from  it  the  key  of  knowledge ;  and  they 
will  begin  to  give  better  ear  to  that  opin- 
ion of  some  persons  to  which  they  have  as 
yet  refused   to   listen — that  those  Papal 
laws  which  neither  the  Pope  himself  nor 
his  council  can  interpret,  deserve  only  to 
be  committed  to  the  flames.''    To  such 
reasoning  there  could  be  no  satisfactory 
reply.    Indeed,  the  Pope  occupied  a  posi- 
tion from  which  it  was  disgraceful  to  re- 
treat, and  which  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
fend ;  and  so  he  took  refuse  in  the  com- 
mon resort  of  weakness:   he  made  pro- 
mises and  delayed  their  execution,  trusting 
that  some  happy  accident  might  release 
him  from  the  difficulties  by  which  ho  was 
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surrounded ;  or  wheu  pressed  more  closely, 
he  would  '^  twist  his  handkerchief,  or 
weep,,  or  flatter,  or  wildly  ware  «his  arms 
in  angry  impotence ;"  and  so  he  passed 
through  his  destined  period  of  occupation 
of  the  Papal  throne,  presenting  the  horri- 
bly spectacle  of  Christ's  (so  called)  vice- 
regent  upon  earth  in  the  guise  of  a  '^  false, 
deceitful,  and  trejcherous"  ruler,  to  be 
succeeded  by  another  infallible  Pontiff, 
who  should  imitate  him  in  his  temporizing 
policy,  denying  in  public  the  curses  and 
excommunications  which  he  had  mattered 
in  secret  consistory,  and  which  were  pro- 
nounced (b&  it  remembered)  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  truth,  and  only  daring 
openly  to  hurl  his  anathemas  when  it  was 
too  late,  and  the  bolts  fell  impotently 
short  of  their  aim. 

Yet  even  if  our  stern  condemnation  of 
Clement  YII.  and  Paul  III.  must  bo  qua- 
lified by  the  memory  of  the  untenable 
post  to  which  they  had  been  called,  no 
such  extenuating  circmnstances  can  be 
pleaded  in  behsuf  of  Francis  the  First. 
Smarting  under  the  defeat  of  Pavia,  and 
desiring  at  once  to  retrieve  his  honor  and 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his  rival,  Fran- 
cis spared  no  efiorts  to  induce  Henry  to 
break  with  Charles,  and  promised  him  all 
the  material  and  energetic  support  of  a 
hearty  alliance.  In  every  step  taken  to 
promote  the  divorce,  we  may  trace  the 
agents  of  Francis  working  in  furtherance 
of  the  designs  of  Henry  ;  in  every  doubt- 
ful question  his  advice  was  prompt  in  re- 
commending action,  as  though  he  would 
infuse  something  of  his  own  audacity  into 
his  more  prudent  brother  :  and  what  was 
the  issue  when,  in  compliance  with  such 
counsel,  the  English  monarch  was  irrevo- 
cably committed?*  Unable  to  resist  the 
temf>ting  promise  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
for  his  second  son — 

"  Francis,  who  had  himself  advised  Henry  VIIT. 
to  marry  Anne  Boleyn — Francis,  who  had  de- 
clared that  Henry*s  resistance  to  the  Papacy 
WHS  in  the  common  interest  of  all  Christian 
princes — Francis,  who  had  promised  to  make 
Henry's  cause  his  own,  and  three  years  pre- 
viously had  signed  a  treaty,  offensiye  and  defens- 
ive, for  the  protection  of  France  and  England 
against  Imperial  and  Papal  usurpations — sank 
before  the  temptation.  He  profeFsed  his  will- 
ingness to  join  heart  and  hand  with  the  Emper- 
or in  restoring;  unity  to  Christendom,  and  cru^h* 
ing  the  Reformation.  Anticipating  and  exceed- 
ing the  requests  which  bad  been  proposed  to 
him,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  ur(;e  in  his 
own  person  on  Henry  the  necessity  of  submit- 


ting to  the  universal  opinion  of  ChrLstendom ; 
and  to  excuse  or  soften  the  effrontery  of  the 
demand,  he  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  the 
censures,  a  fornml  notice  should  be  served  on 
all  Christian  princes  and  potentates,  summoning 
them  to  the  assistance  of  the  Papacy,  to  compel 
the  King  of  England  with  the  strong  hand  to 
obey  the  sentence  of  the  Church." — ^Vol.  iu. 
pp.  7,  8. 

And*  such  treachery  was  deliberately 
agreed  upon  by  one  who  claimed  to  be 
the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,  the  kni<;ht, 
par  excellence^  of  his  time,  without  fear 
and  without  reproach. 

The  vindication  of  Henry's  conduct  in 
the  divorce  of  Catherine,  or  at  least  the 
full  statement  of  the  reasons  of  state  po- 
licy which  conduced  to  it,  have  never 
been  so  fully  and  fairly  stated  as  bv  Mr. 
Froude ;  but  we  owe  him  a  still  deeper 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  light  which  he 
has  thrown  upon  the  execution  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  received  version  of  this 
transaction,  Mr.  Froude  justly  remarks, 
ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  against  trust- 
ing any  evidence  which  is  not  strictly 
cotemporary.  For  generations  it  has 
been  habitual  to  regard  Anne  Boleyn's 
death  as  an  iniquitous  murder,  wrought 
out  by  an  unfounded  charge  of  adultery, 
and  sanctioned  by  a  complaisant  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  gratify  the  licentious 
caprice  of  her  husband.  In  the  violence 
of  a  c;reat  con'troversy  that  has  raged 
around  the  discussion  of  her  character, 
the  opinions  of  partisans  and  foes  have 
oscillated  between  the  greatest  extremes, 
and  we  need  to  pierce  through  the  dust 
and  din  raised  in  the  conflict  before  we 
can  fairly  scrutinize  the  narrative,  or  hope 
to  arrive  at  a  just  decision. 

There  is  no  portion  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
narrative  which  exhibits  more  favorablv 

« 

his  qualities  as  an  historian  than  the  last 
chapter  of  his  second  volume,  which  is 
devoted  to  Anne  Boleyn^s  trial  and  death. 
As  he  calmly  collects  and  arranges  the 
testimo%,  to  the  Queen^s  gnilt,  he  allowii 
no  expression  to  escape  him  which  would 
rather  befit  the  advocate  than  the  judge; 
he  only  urges  that  we  should  not  willin;;Iy 
suppose  that  the  highest  noblemen  and 
the  most  honorable  gentlemen  of  that  day 
would  be  ready  without  scruple  to  give 
their  countenance  to  an  act  of  villainy 
from  which  we  ourselves  should  rect>il 
with  horror.  He  points  out  how  the 
whole  proceeding  advanced  step  by  step, 
with  all  the  observance  of  judicial  fi»nn>; 
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so  that  if  the  Queen  were  really  being 
rained  by  a  forged  charge,  Henry  enacted 
his  part  with  a  horrible  composure  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  crime.  What  the  evi- 
dence produced  against  Anne  Boleyn  was, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging,  for  it  has  not 
come  down  to  us ;  but  w^e  know  she  was 
condemned  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
twenty-seven  peers,  over  whom  her  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  presided;  whilst 
her  own  father,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  al- 
though absent  at  the  trial  of  his  children, 
yet  was  joined  in  the  commission  that 
passed  sentence  upon  the  other  persons 
involved  jn  the  charge.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  a  mournful  tragedy ;  and 
3Ir.  Fronde's  sympathy  is  excited  for  the 
accused,  so  recently  exulting  in  the  tii- 
umph  of  her  conquest  of  so  puissant  a 
monarch ;  and  now,  after  an  interval  of 
only  eight  months,  doomed  to  follow  to 
the  grave  by  a  disgraceful  death  the  lady 
who^e  heai*t  she  had  so  sorely  tried. 
Very  touching  is  the  narrative  of  her  wild 
and  incoherent  lamentations,  intermin- 
gled as  they  were  with  the  most  trifling 
remarks,  indicating  that  her  mind  was  al- 
most distraught  by  the  sudden  reverse  in 
her  fortunes ;  and  our  commiseration  rises 
still  higher  as  we  read  her  last  words  ere 
her  head  falls  beneath  the  fatal  stroke. 
For  the  particulars  of  the  whole  story  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Fronde's  account ; 
but  we  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  the 
wise  and  manly  language  with  which  he 
allows  the  curtain  to  fall  upon  the  scene. 

^*  To  this  end  she  bad  come  at  last,  and  si- 
lence is  the  best  comment  which  charity  has  to 
offer  upon  it  Better  far  would  it  have  been  if 
the  dust  had  been  allowed  to  settle  down  over 
the  grave  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  her  remem- 
brance buried  in  forget  fulness.  Strange  it  is 
that  a  spot  which  ought  to  have  been  sacred  to 
pity,  should  have  been  made  the  arena  for  the 
i>lind  wrestling  of  controversial  duelists.  Blind, 
I  call  it ;  for  there  has  been  little  clearness  of 
judgment,  little  even  of  common  prudence,  in 
the  choice  of  sides.  If  the  Catholics  could  have 
fastened  the  stain  of  murder  on  the  Ring  and 
statesmen  of  England,  they  would  have  struck 
the  faith  of  the  Establishment  a  harder  blow 
than  by  a  poor  tale  of  scandal  against  a  weak, 
erring,  suffering  woman  :  and  the  Protestants, 
in  mistaken  generosity,  have  courted  an  infamy 
for  the  names  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  their 
being,  which,  staining  the  fountain,  must  stain 
forever  the  stream  that  flows  from  it  It  has 
been  no  pleasure  to  me  to  rake  among  the  evil 
memories  of  the  past,  to  prove  a  human  being 
sinful  whom  the  world  has  ruled  to  have  been  in- 
nocent Let  the  blame  rest  with  those  who  have 
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forced  upon  our  history  the  alternative  of  a  re- 
assertion  of  the  truth,  or  the  shame  of  noble  * 
names  which  have  not  dfberved  it  at  our  hands." 
-^Vol  ii.  p.  606. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  feature  in 
our  modern  histories  than  the  pictures 
which  they  present  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  country  in  past  ages.  The  cele- 
brated thii^d  chapter  in  Mr.  Maoaulay's 
first  volume  has  been  followed  by  others 
devoted  to  the  same  subject ;  and,  rife  in 
controversy  as  this  branch  of  history  must 
always  be,  it  will  ever  be  welcome  to  the 
readers.  Perhaps  it  is  that  our  human 
nature  has  broad  sympathies  with  our 
forefathera,  and  we  love  to  know  how 
they  thought  and  felt,  and  to  trace  the 
current  of  their  daily  lives.  Perhaps  it  is 
that  the  public  policy  of  a  nation  seems  to 
affect  us  less  nearly  than  the  private 
every-day  existence  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us :  we  can  draw  a  compari- 
son between  them  and  ourselves  in  this 
respect,  and  so  seem  to  have  a  fuller  com- 
prehension of  what  they  really  were. 
Fcrhaps  it  is  the  consciousness  that  the 
lives  of  the  monarch  and  his  court  had 
probably  little  direct  influence  upon  the 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  we  would  fain  get  an  insight 
into  the  varied  constituents  which  com- 
pose the  great  sum  of  a  nation's  existence. 
We  would  enter  into  the  privacy  of  cas- 
tle, and  hall,  and  cottage :  we  would  see 
the  justice  holding  his  session  and  the 
merchant  at  his  business,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent craftsmen  at  their  manual  toil ;  and 
passing  away  from  the  city  to  the  open 
field,  we  would  visit  the  yeoman  at  his 
farm,  and  learn  how  husbandman  and 
shepherd  fared  in  the  days  when  the  light 
of  the  Reformation  dawned.  And  Mr. 
Fronde  gives  us  some  such  glimpses. 
There  is  none  of  the  vivid  pictorial  power 
with  which  Macaulay  transferred  to  his 
canvas  a  representation  of  domestic  life, 
that  is  equally  astonishing  for  its  general 
effect  and  for  the  elaboration  of  its  minut- 
est details.  There  is  none  of  that  spark- 
ling rapidity  of  stvle  which  can  dash  in 
lightly  a  variety  of  incidents,  and  gather- 
ing them  up  with  •  a  masterly  hand,  pro- 
duce the  desired  impression  on  the  read- 
er's mind  so  easily,  that  it  is  saved  all  the 
burden  of  thought,  yet  so  successfully, 
that  it  retains  a  clear  conception  of  the 
whole.  Indeed,  the  plan  marked  out  by 
Mr.  Froude,  of  looking  mainly  to  the  sta- 
tute-book for  guidance,  seema  to  have 
24 
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cramped  him  more  in  this  than  in  any 
.other  portion  of  his  history. 

In  dwelling  upoa*the  social  condition 
of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
must  be  again  remembered  that  it.  was  an 
era  of  transition.  ^'The  paths  trodden 
by  the  footsteps  of  past  ages  were  broken 
np;  old  things  were  passing  away,  and 
the  faith  and  the  life  of  ten  centuries 
were  dissolving  like  a  dreamt'  It  was 
natural,  too,  that  at  such  a  period  men 
should  exhibit  the  strongest  conservatism 
in  those  minor  matters  which  affected 
their  own  every-day  domestic  life,  and,  in 
the  breaking  of  the  fabric  of  habit  which 
had  been  so  laboriously  constructed, 
should  call  upon  the  government  to  re- 
store its  breaches  and  to  strengthen  its 
walls.  Let  allowance  be  made  for  this 
tendency,  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  the 
less  surprised  that  almost  all  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  social  life  of  the  time  en- 
deavored to  force  back  the  tide  mto  the 
channel  of  medieval  custom;  in  short, 
the  whole  bias  of  domestic  legislation  in 
Henry's  reign  was  an  attempt  to  restrain 
the  inevitable  change  by  legal  enactments 

That  it  should  then  have  been  deemed 
possible  to  effect  such  a  result  by  passing 
statutes,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  our- 
selves, was  but  natural  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Every  item  of  social  life  in  the 
middle  ages  had  been  regulated  by  stat- 
ute. The  law  interfered  in  every  trans- 
action, however  minute,  marked  out  the 
only  course  which  was  to  be  adopted,  and 
threatened  with  severe  fines  and  penalties 
any  departure  from  its  stern  decisions. 
The  relations  between  feudal  lord  and  re- 
tainer, between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed, between  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  be- 
tween the  master  and  the  apprentice, 
were  all  defined  with  strict  precision. 
The  law  ordained  what  you  might  buy, 
the  hour  at  which  it  might  be  purchased, 
and  the  price  which  was  to  be  paid ;  it 
ordained  what  you  might  wear,  the  mode 
in  which  your  dress  should  be  shaped, 
and  the  trimmings  with  which  it  should 
be  adorned ;  it  ordained  the  conditions  on 
which  you  might  pursue  a  calling,  the 
mode  of  your  entrance'  upon  it,  and  the 
remuneration  which  you  should  receive 
for  its  performance.  Nothing  escaped  its 
supervision.  Liberty,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  or  the  right  to  do  as 
one  likes  with  one's  own,  there  was  none. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how 
such  a  state  of  things  could  ever  have 
worked  well ;  and  the  constant  modifica- 
tion of  the  statutes,  or  their  re^nactraent 
with  more  stringent  penalties,  would  8ecm 
to  indicate  that  from  the  earliest  times 
they  had  failed  to  effect  their  purpose. 
The  sumptuary  laws,  especially,  and  those 
which  regulated  the  prices  and  the  wages 
of  labor,  appear  to  have  been  habitually 
evaded  ;  and  in  turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  Liber  AUms  and  similar  wor^  we 
find  a  repetition  of  the  same  complainis, 
ever  followed  by  the  renewed  application 
of  the  same  remedy.  Such  a  system  was 
probably  more  tolerable  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  when  the  popnlaiion  was 
for  a  time  stationary,  and  when  co^1me^ 
cial  dealings  were  probably  restricted 
within  very  narrow  limits ;  but,  in  the  al- 
tered circumstances  of  the  country,  it 
was  no  longer  suitable,  and  a  provident 
policy  should  surely  have  foreseen  the 
coming  change,  and  should  Lave  wisely 
and  gradually  guided  the  state  into  a  new 
condition.  Mr.  Froude  claims  it  as  Hen- 
ry's glory  to  have  so  piloted  the  kingdom 
in  the  reformation  of  religion  ;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  consider  it  a  like  iodication  of 
wisdom  that  a  resistance  was  Offered  to 
social  change.  We  must,  however,  first 
state  the  case  which  Mr.  Froude  puts 
forward  somewhat  at  length,  and  we  will 
then  urge  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
question,  or  at  least  largely  U>  modify, 
his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Froude  sets  forth  in  his  own  char- 
acteristic manner  the  advantages  of  the 
feudal  system :  *^  There  is  something  truly 
noble  in  the  coherence  of  society  upon 
principles  of  fidelity.  Men  were  then 
held  together  by  oaths,  by  free  acknowl- 
edgments, and  mutual  obligations,  enter- 
ed into  by  all  ranks,  high  and  low,  bind- 
ing servants  to  their  masters,  as  well  as 
nobles  to  their  kings ;  and  in  the  beauti^ 
roll  of  the  old  language  in  which  the 
oaths  were  sworn,  we  can  not  choose  ba( 
see  that  we  have  lost  something  in  ex- 
changing these  ties  for  the  harsher  con- 
necting links  of  mutual  self  ^  interest. 
Again,  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce 
of  the  kif^  men  dealt  fairly  and  jtmly 
with  each  other;  and  in  the  material  con- 
dition o^  the  bulk  of  the  people  there  is 
a  fair  evidence  that  the  system  worked 
efficiently  and  well."  fVol.i  pp.  18, 19.) 
We  believe  that  the  feudal  system  and 
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its  much-boasted  chivalry,  with  all  its 
elaborate  theory,  derive  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  advantage  from  their  re- 
moteness from  ourselves  that  distance  is 
said  to  confer  upon  eastern  cities ;  but, 
passing  this  by  for  the  present,  we  pro- 
ceed to  Mr.  Froude's  account  of  wages 
and  prices. 

"^  The  state  of  the  working  classes  can 
be  more  certainly  determined  by  a  com- 
parison of  their  wages  with  the  prices  of 
food.  Both  were  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  we  have  therefore  data  of  the 
clearest  kind  by  which  toiudge."  These 
prices  were  as  follows :  Wheat  averaged 
tenpence  the  bushel  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  with  excessive  fluctuations ; 
beef  and  pork  were  a  half-penny  a  pound ; 
mutton  was  three  farthings ;  strong  beer, 
such  as  ^e  now  buy  for  eighteen-pence  a 
gallon,  (we  rather  question  this  state- 
ment,) was  then  a  penny  a  gallon.  Rent 
was  indeterminate ;  but  Mr.  Froude  en- 
deavors to  approximate  to  it  by  quoting 
Latimer's  well-known  account  of  his  fath- 
er's farm.  The  whole  case  under  this 
head  is  thus  summed  up : 

^*  I  am  below  the  truth,  therefore,  with  this 
scale  of  prices,  in  assuming  the  penny  in  terms 
of  a  ]aborer*s  necessities  to  have  been  equal  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  to  the  present  shilling. 
For  a  penny,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the 
laborer  could  buy  more  bread,  beef,  beer,  and 
wine — he  could  do  more  toward  finding  lodging 
for  himself  and  his  family — than  the  laborer  of 
the  nineteenth  century  can  do  for  a  shilling.  I 
do  not  see  that  this  admits  of  question.  Turn- 
ing, then,  to  the  table  of  wages,  it  will  be  easy 
to  ascertaia  his  position.  By  the  third  of  the 
sixth  of  Henry  Vni.  it  was  enacted  that  master 
carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  tilers,  plumb- 
erS)  glaziers,  joiners,  and  other  employers  of 
sudi  skilled  workmen,  should  give  to  each  of 
their  journeymen,  if  no  meat  or  drink  was  al- 
lowed, sixpence  a  day  for  half  the  year,  five- 
pence  a  day  for  the  other  hall^  or  fivepence  half- 
penny for  the  yearly  average ;  the  common  la- 
borers were  to  receive  fourpence  a  day  for  half 
the  year,  for  the  remaining  half  threepence ;  in 
the  harvest  months  they  were  allowed  to  work 
by  the  piece,  and  might  earn  considerably  more ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  (and  this  was  the  rate  at  which 
their  wages  were  usually  estimated,)  the  day- 
laborer  received  on  an  average  fourpence  a  day 
for  the  whole  year.  Nor  was  he  in  danger,  ex- 
cept by  his  own  fault  or  by  unusual  accident, 
of  being  thrown  out  of  employ ;  for  he  was  en- 
gaged by  contract  for  not  less  than  a  year,  and 
could  not  be  dismissed  before  his  term  had  ex- 
pired, unless  some  gross  misconduct  could  be 
proved  against  him  before  two  magistrates. 
Allowing  a  deduction  of  one  day  in  the  week 


for  a  saint's  day  or  a  holiday,  he  received, 
therefore,  steadily,  and  regularly,  if  well  con- 
ducted, an  equivalent  of  twenty  shillings  a 
week,  and  a  holiday ;  and  this  is  far  from  being 
a  full  account  of  his  advantages.  In  most  par- 
ishes, if  not  in  all,  there  were  laree  ranges  of 
common  and  uninclosed  forest  lan^  which  fur- 
nished his  fuel  to  him  gratis,  where  pigs  might 
range,  and  ducks  and  geese ;  where,  if  he  could 
afford  a  cow,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  un- 
able to  feed  it ;  and  so  important  was  this  privi- 
lege considered,  that  when  the  commons  began 
to  be  lar^y  inclosed.  Parliament  insisted  that 
the  workmg-man  should  not  l>e  without  some 
piece  of  ground  on  which  he  could  employ  his 
own  and  his  family^s  industry." — ^VoL  i.  pp. 
28-25. 

We  must  find  space  for  one  more  short 
quotation  on  the  subject  of  legislative  in- 
terference with  trade,  because  Mr.  Froude 
has  exactly  lighted  upon  the  weak  point 
of  the  system.  He  says : ''  The  details  of 
trade  legislation,  it  is  obvious,  could  only 
be  determined  by  persons  professionally 
conversant  with  those  details ;  and  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  success  with  such 
legislation  is,  that  it  be  conducted  under  the 
highest  sense  of  the  obligations  of  honesty. 
But  already  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  Henry 
Vni.  we  meet  with  complaints  of  fraud. 
The  old  proverb,  '  Quis  custodiet  cus- 
todes  f^  had  begun  to  verify  itself,  and  the 
symptom  was  a  fatal  one."  It  should  be 
jidded  that  Mr.  Fronde  does  not  advocate 
the  adoption  of  such  legislative  interfer- 
ence in  our  own  day ;  but  he  regards  it 
as  a  proof  that  a  higher  estimate  was  then 
taken  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  that  work* 
men  were  treated  as  men,  not  as  '^  hands ;" 
and  he  considers  unquestionably  that  ^heir 
prosperity  was  greater  4han  that  of  the 
same  class  at  the  present  day. 

Now  it  may,  we  think,  at  once  be  grant- 
ed that  ordinary  farm-servants  in  those 
days  were  better  off  than  are  either  Dor- 
setshire laborers  or  many  others  who  are 
now  employed  upon  the  land.  The  con- 
dition of  this  particular  class  is  a  foul  blot 
on  our  civilization  ;  and  the  greater  scar- 
city of  labor,  added  to  the  fact  that  such 
servants  commonly  lived  in  their  master's 
house,  would  raise  their  condition  far 
above  the  poverty  of  the  lowest  class  of 
our  agricultural  laborers.  But,  assuming 
Mr.  Fronde's  estimate  to  be  correct,  we 
are  sure  that  very  few  skilled^  workmen, 
iftceU  conducted^  would  be  ready  to  com- 
pound for  twenty-eight  shillinprs  a  week, 
steadily  and  regularly  paid.  There  are, 
however,  much  stronger  reasons  for  ques- 
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tioning  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Fronde's  esti- 
mate either  of  the  general  prosperity  or 
of  the  conteDtment  of  the  people  under 
such  a  system  of  economic  legislation. 

For,  first  of  all,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  was  successful  at  any  period  in 
our  history.  The  whole  narrative  of  these 
enactments  abounds  in  reiterated  com- 
plaints of  their  evasion  or  neglect.  Hu- 
man nature  has  been  the  same  in  all  agea, 
and  the  temptation  to  act  fraudulently  in 
the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tu- 
dors  was  as  strong  as  it  is  under  the  sway 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  miscon- 
duct exposed  in  the  twenty-fourth  of 
Henry  VHI.  was  no  new  thing ;  nor  does 
the  multiplication  of  difficulties  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  prove  that  the  world 
had  grown  worse  than  under  the  regimen 
of  her  predecessors.  The  object  of  the 
Parliament  in  passing  such  measures  may 
have  been  in  many  instances  a  laudable 
one;  but  even  in  so  important  a  matter  as 
the  tenure  of  land,  and  one  so  fairly  sub- 
ject  to  regulation,  we  find  that  the  most 
stringent  statutes  were  evaded.  And  the 
law  which  forbade  the  conversion  of  ara- 
ble into  pasture-land,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  tiuge  parks,  had  to  be  repeated 
in  the  reign  ol  Elizabeth,  at  the  special 
instance  of  Lord  Bacon. 

We  gather  a  further  hint  from  Mr. 
Fronde's  pages,  that  the  statutes  which 
regulated  wages  and  the  price  of  meat 
were  hardly  drawn  up  with  strict  impar- 
tiality. Both  were  unpopular.  The  for- 
mer was  disliked  because  it  prevented  la- 
borers from  obtaining  better  terms  for 
themselves,  yet  it  contmued  in  force ;  the 
latter  was  repealed,  but  prices  rose,  and 
never  fell  again  to  what  they  had  been. 
It  is  significant  that  of  two  regulations  so 
nearly  affecting  their  interests,  one  should 
have  been  retained,  and  the  other  remov- 
ed, and  both  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
working  man.  At  the  very  time,  too, 
when  the  demand  for  labor  is  said  to  have 
been  *'  analogous  to  that  of  Australia  or 
Canada  at  the  present  time,"  we  hear 
complaints  about  the  number  of  vagrant 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  severe  condem- 
nation of  the  '^  abominable  sin  of  idleness, 
the  one  hatefuUest  of  offenses  in  all  per- 
sons of  whatever  sex  or  age." 

When  all  the  relations  between  man  and 
man  had  been  thus  strictly  laid  down  in 
the  statute-book,  it  was  necessary,  as  Mr. 
Froude  observes,  that  things  should  be 
conducted  under  the  highest  sense  of  the 


obligation  of  Jionesty  •;  but  we  ranch  ques- 
tion  whether  a  high  standard  of  morality 
and  honor  was  prevalent  at  this  period 
Indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  in- 
tercouree  between  superior  and  depend- 
ent was  by  no  nieans  arranged  so  justly 
as  Mr.  Froude  would  have  us  believe.  It 
needed  the  strong  arm  of  a  powerful 
monarch  to  restrain  his  more  wealthy 
subjects  from  oppressing  their  poorer 
neighbora ;  and  the  calamities  which  befell 
the  nation  under  the  rule  of  Henry's  son, 
are  a  strong  argument  against  "  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  obligation  of  honesty" 
having  been  widely  extended  in  the  days 
of  the  father.  In  one  of  his  sermons,  Lat- 
imer gives  an  instance  of  a  perversion  of 
justice  which  would  be  impossible  in  mod- 
ern times. 

**  I  myself'*  he  say?,  "  did  once  know  where 
there  was  a  man  slain  by  another  man  in  anger: 
it  was  done  openly ;  the  man-killer  was  taken 
and  put  in  prison.  Suit  was  made  to  the  quest- 
mongers  ;  for  it  was  a  rich  man  that  had  done 
the  act  At  the  length,  every  man  had  a  crown 
for  bis  good  will :  and  so  this  open  man-killer 
was  pronounced  not  guilty.  So,  they  sold  their 
souls  unto  the  devil  for  five  shillings,  for  which 
souls  Christ  suffered  death:  and  I  dare  pro- 
nounce, except  they  amend  and  bo  sorry  for 
their  faults,  they  shall  be  damned  in  hell  world 
without  end." — Sermons^  p.  880.  Parker  Soci- 
ety's Edition. 

But  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  an  indi- 
vidual instance,  there  are  other  passages 
in  Latimer^s  sermons  that  afford  a  stronger 
confirmation  of  our  doubts  as  to  the  ami* 
cable  relation  between  servant  and  lord. 
Does  it  not  seem  strange,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  whose  bold  denunciations  of  iniquity 
had  shaken  England  from  end  to  end^ 
whose  uncompromising  exposure  of  Popish 
superstition  had  awakened  so  vehement 
anger,  that  it  was  only  the  personal  pro- 
tection afforded  him  by  Henry,  which 
saved  his  body  from  the  flames ;  docs  it 
not  eeem  strange  that  he  should  counsel 
his  hearers  to  yield  to  the  extoi'tion  of 
their  masters,  to  endeavor  to  conciliate 
their  good-will  by  timely  presents  and  ju- 
dicious offerings ;  to  escape  the  bitterness 
of  being  openly  despoiled  of  their  goods, 
by  the  voluntary  presentation  of  a  colt  or 
a  calf  to  the  lord,  of  a  fat  sucking-pig  or  a 
capon  to  the  lady  ?  There  was  no  hesita- 
tion on  his  part  to  tell  the  rich  and  power- 
ful plainly  their  duty  in  these  matters. 
He  could  lay  the  lash  as  heartily  npon  the 
backs  of  unjust  nobles  as  on  those  of  no- 
preaching  prelates.    It  surely  most  have 
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been  from  the  sense  that  ho  was  advising 
the  commons  to  adopt  the  course  wjiich 
Yoald  most  conduce  to  their  advantage, 
that  he  employed  such  language :  hut  it 
would  be  quite  unintelligible  in  an  age 
when  so  high  a  standard  of  public  moral- 
ity, as  that  current  among  ourselves,%as 
commonly  upheld. 

But  to  our  own  minds  a  yet  stronger 
proof  remains.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  readi- 
uessof  the  people  at  any  time  to  break  out 
into  open  rebellion.  The  clergy  were  na- 
turally disgusted  at  the  treatment  they 
had  experienced,  and  would  use  all  their 
influence  to  foment  any  rising  spirit  of 
insurrection.  Monks  and  friars  hurried 
about  the  country,  stimng  up  the  discon- 
tent, and  fastening  eagerly  upon  any  pre- 
text to  excite  a  rising  against  the  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  nobles,  too,  and  of 
the  country  gentlemen,  were  on  the  sjime 
side ;  they  inclined  to  a  policy  of  conserv- 
atism, and  regarded  with  undisguised 
aversion  the  revolution  that  was  being 
effected  in  the  Church,  whilst  in  matters 
of  secular  policy  they  were  opposed  to  the 
admiuistration  of  Cromwell,  i  et  all  these 
influences  combined  would  have  failed  to 
stir  up  to  open  violence  a  people  who  were 
more  prosperous  than  the  working  classes 
of  the  present  dav.  Petitions  might  be 
qnoted  from  Mr.  Froade's  pages,  did  our 
space  allow,  which  enumerate  the  causes 
of  the  general  disaffection,  and  set  forth 
iu  earnest  and  pathetic  language  the 
misery  under  which  the  people  groaned. 
When  the  great  rebellion,  called  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace,  was  shaking  the  foun- 
dation of  Henry's  power,  the  vast  mass 
of  more  respectable  artisans  seem  to  have 
sided  with  the  rebels ;  whilst  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  ashamed  of  the  vagabonds 
and  cut-purses  that  thronged  his  ranks* 
We  are  quite  persuaded  that  this  readi- 
ness to  join  in  open  insurrection  is  a  strong 
argument  against  that  prosperity  in  which 
Mr.  Froude  so  firmly  believes. 

It  had  been  a  grateful  task  to  us  to  fol- 
low Mr. Froude'sguidance  through  many 
after-scenes  of  Henry's  eventful  reign. 
We  would  gladly  have  said  something  on 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  of 
which  we  have  a  most  interesting  narra- 
tive, and  one  which  goes  far  to  disabuse 
the  reader  of  the  argument  so  often  urged, 
that  with  all  their  faults  the  conventual 
establishmgpts  were  regarded  with  gener- 
al^ favor,  and  that  the  practical  exercise 
of  a  liberal  charity  was  held  to  cover  a 


multitude  of  individual  faults.  On  the 
contrary,  the  complaints  against  tiiem 
were  loud  and  deep.  The  existence  of 
so  largo  a  number  of  persons  in  a  state 
of  forced  celibacy  had  resulted  in  grave 
evils,  which  had  eaten  into  the  heart  of 
the  society;  and  the  flagrant  scandals 
which  prevailed  would  have  necessitated 
the  destruction  of  the  smaller  religious 
houses,  even  if  the  country  had  still  re- 
mained in  communion  with  the  Papal  see. 
No  doubt  cases  of  hardship  occurred, 
where  "  religious  men"  who  had  faithfully 
fulfilled  their  calling  were  cast  adrift,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  those  to  whose  wants 
they  had  ministered,  and  whose  sorrows 
they  had  soothed.  No  doubt,  too,  in  the 
general  disaffection  that  bore  fruit  in  sub- 
sequent rebellions,  the  wrongs  of  the 
monasteries  were  put  forward :  when  they 
had  ceased  to  exist,  the  evils  which  they 
had  generated  were  forgotten,  whilst 
their  advantages  were  missed,  and  retain- 
ed in  memory.  Tlfe  country  gentleman, 
who  Ihid  not  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
abbey  lands,  loudly  bewailed  the  fate  of 
the  abbot,  who  had  been  his  personal 
friend,  ^^  the  trustee  of  his  children,  and 
the  executor  of  his  will,"  and  of  the 
monks  who  would  have  -taught  his  boys 
to  read.  But  the  Act  which  passed  for 
their  suppression  was  clearly  the  result  of 
an  impartial  condemnation,  ''and  the 
judicial  sentence  was  pronounced  at  last 
in  a  spirit  as  rational  as  ever  animated  the 
English  legislature." 

From  the  period  of  Henry's  final  rup- 
ture with  the  Papacy,  his  kingdom  was 
exposed  to  a  series  of  dangers  which  it 
required  no  ordinary  wisdom  to  over- 
come. Rent  asunder  as  it  was  by  treason 
and  faction  at  home,  almost  always  on 
terms  of  concealed  hostility  or  open  war 
with  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and  with  Ireland  in  a  state  of  chron- 
ic rebellion,  which  it  seemed  hopeless 
either  to  conciliate  or  subdue,  it  needed 
the  highest  caution  so  to  manage  the  re  • 
lations  of  England  with  the  European 
powers,  that  no  hostile  army  should  give 
to  any  of  the  above-named  opponents  a 
weight  which  might  have  rendered  it  ir- 
resistible. Through  what  intricate  shal- 
lows and  over  what  sunken  rocks  the  ves- 
sel was  guided  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Froude's  narrative ;  and  this  branch  of  it 
involves  an  elaborate  examination  into 
the  behavior  of  Cardinal  Pole,  which 
must  irretrievably  cat  the  ground  from 
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under  the  apologies  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  Papal  writers  in  his  behalf.  In 
open  treason  against  the  sovereign  to 
whom  he  owed  his  education,  who  had 
nurtured  him  with  a  strong  afTection,  and 
whose  cause  in  the  divorce  of  Catherine 
he  had  undertaken  to  promote,  Pole  en- 
deavored to  unite  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope in  a  common  crusade  against  Henry, 
and  openly  avowed  that  the  Sultan  him- 
self was  less  culpable  than  the  arch-here- 
tic who  now  disgraced  the  English  throne. 
To  his  calumnious  pen  may  be  traced 
most  of  those  misstatements  which  Mr. 
Froude  has  detected  and  exposed:  nor 
can  we  fancy  that  Romish  authors  will 
venture  from  henceforth  to  defend  him 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  being 
so  devoted  a  servant  to  the  Papacy,  that 
he  deemed  any  action  justifiable  which 
might  promote  its  interest. 

There  are  other  telling  episodes  in  Mr. 
Fronde's  narrative  over  which  we  would 
gladly  have  lingered?  The  trials  and  ex- 
ecutions of  More  and  Fisher,  the  strange 
conspiracy  of  the  Men  of  Kent,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Catholic  martyrs,  the  trea- 
son and  rebellion  of  Kildare,  the  History 
of  the  Six  Articles,  of  Essex's  rebellion, 
the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves  and  the 
consequent  fall  of  Cromwell,  the  adultery 
and  condemnation  of  Catherine  Howard, 
the  French  invasion  of  England,  and  the 
English  wars  in  France  and  Scotland, 
each  open  up  a  separate  vista  abounding 
in  matter  of  interest,  and  worthy  of  being 
discussed  at  greater  length  than  -we  can 
possibly  devote  to  their  consideration. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to  find  in  the 
annals  of  English  history  a  reign  more 
replete  with  interesting  topics  than  the 
period  during  which  Henry  VIII.  occu- 
pied the  throne;  whilst  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Froude  handles  each  subject 
as  it  comes  under  his  notice,  gives  it  an 
additional  zest,  and  carries  the  reader  on 
with  untiring  satisfaction.  Even  when 
we  differ  from  his  conclusions,  we  can  not 
fail  to  admire  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  set  forth,  the  broad,  manly  style  in 
which  the  sentences  are  cast,  and  the  vig- 
orous, healthy  thought  by  which  the  vol- 
umes are  pervaded. 

Very  amusing  are  the  glimpses  afford- 
ed us  occasionally  of  the  inner  life  of 
three  centuries  ago.  Some  of  these  are 
grouped  together  in  the  third  volume 
under  the  head  of  Illustrative  Sketches^ 
whilst  others  are  dispersed  throughout 


the  narrative,  and  give  it  a  vivid  coloring. 
In  ^one  of  these  we  are  introduced  to  a 
Sunday  at  Windsor,  where  Latimer  bad 
been  recently  appointed  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains,  and  preached  a  sermon,  much 
to  the  taste  of  the  King,  and  greatly  to 
th^  displeasure  of  swarms  of  doctors  and 
friars.  In  another,  we  see  four  yoang 
fellows  riding  across  country  by  night  to 
burn  the  old  wooden  "rood  of  Dover- 
court,"  and  paying  with  their  lives  the 
penalty  of  an  act  which,  a  few  years  later, 
will  be  repeated  amidst  general  applause. 
We  are  admitted  to  the  private  cell  of 
the  prior  of  the  Carthusians ;  to  scenes  in 
the  parish  church  at  Woodstock,  and  the 
Lady  Chapel  at  Worcester;  and  to  the 
pew  of  two  maiden  ladies  in  the  parish 
church  of  Langham,  where  the  maidens 
were  called  by  unmaidenly  names  for  ven- 
turing '^to  read  their  matins  together 
upon  an  English  primer^^^  and  a  commo- 
tion was  excited  against  them  for  so 
harmless  an  act  by  a  fellow  fittingly 
named  Master  Vigorous.  Perhaps  the 
following  incident  may  be  thought  of 
deeper  interest,  as  illustrating  the  recep- 
tion which  the  English  Bible  met  with  in 
country  parishes : 

"A  circle  of  Protestants  at  Wincanton,  in 
Somersetshire,  wrote  to  Cromwell  complnioing 
of  the  curate,  who  would  not  teach  Uiem  nor 
preach  to  them,  *  but  gave  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  dicing,  carding,  bowling,  and  the  cross- 
waster/  In  their  desire  for  spiritual  food  they 
applied  to  the  rector  of  the  next  parish,  who 
had  come  occasionally  and  given  them  a  ser- 
mon, and  had  taught  them  to  read  the  New 
Testament;  when  suddenly  on  Good  Fridsj 
'  the  unthrifty  curate  entered  the  pulpit  where 
he  had  set  no  foot  for  years,  and  admonished 
his  parishioners  to  give  no  credence  to  the  new- 
fangled fellows  which  read  the  new  books.' 
^  They  be  like  knaves  and  Pharisees,'  he  said ; 
*  they  be  like  a  dog  that  gnaweth  a  marrow- 
bone and  never  cometh  to  the  pith,  therefore 
avoid   their  company;  and  if  any  man  will 

F reach  the  New  Testament,  if  I  may  hear  hiiOt 
am  ready  to  fight  with  him  incontment;*  ^uA 
indeed,'  added  the  petitioners,  'he  applyeth 
in  such  wise  his  school  of  fence  so  sore  oontto- 
uiiUy,  that  he  feareth  all  his  parishioners.*  **— 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  237,  238. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Froude  signally  re- 
sembles the  monarch  whose  reign  he  has 
BO  well  described;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
read  hia  narrative  without  being  struck 
with  his  admiration  for  bold  and  manly 
character.  Wolsey,  Cromwe^  Aske,  La^ 
timer,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Ranald 
Pole,  are  allowed  to  share  the  respect 
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which  Henry's  uncompromising  vigor  has 
inspired  in  the  writer's  breast.  And  it  is 
exactly  the  same  principle  of  judgment 
which  leads  him  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
just  in  his  estimate  of  Cranmer  and  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  We  are  the  more  sur- 
prised at  this  low  estimate  of  Cranmer, 
because  there  were  many  qualities  in  the 
man  that  are  calculated  to  call  forth  re- 

fard.  No  doubt  Cranmer  thoroughly 
new  and  feared  his  master,  and  his  tern- 
pori2ing  disposition  enabled  him  to  bend 
before  the  rising  storms  of  passion ;  and 
he  was  thus  permitted  to  fill  a  post  to 
which  he  might  have  been  thought  to  be 
hardly  equal.  But,  in  the  long  list  of  cii- 
mioal  trials  which  darkeried  Henry's  reign, 
it  was  rarely  that  the  Archbishop's  voice 
was  not  raised  on  the  side  of  mercy ;  and 
none  but  he  ventured  to  intercede  for 
Anne  Boleyu  or  for  Cromwell  in  the  hour 
of  their  distress.  That  Henry  appreciated 
Cranmer's  worth,  the  well-known  story 
of  his  deliverance  from  the  plot  which 
Gardiner  had  contrived  for  his  ruin  is  a 
sufficient  evidence.  Few  characters,  we 
think,  have  received  such  scant  justice  as 
has  that  of  Cranmer  in  0odera  times. 

The  vigor  of  Henry's  administration 
reached  to  a  terrible  hight  as  years  rolled 
on,  and  stamped  his  whole  reign  with  fea- 
tures which  Mr.  Froude  has  hardly,  we 
Ihiuk,  sufficiently  pondered.  It  was  a 
reign  of  blood.  From  the  fall  of  Wolsey 
to  the  King's  death,  the  stream  of  human 
blood'  flowed  down,  gathering  strength 
and  velocity  in  its  onward  course.  More, 
Fisher,  Dacre,  Aske,  Cromwell,  Exeter, 
Grey,  Surrey,  Anne  Boleyn,  Catherine 
Howard,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  a 
host  of  others,  all  perished  before  the 
same  fell  accusasion  of  treason.  We  are 
not  ignorant  that  each  of  these  cases  must 
be  judged  upon  its  individual  merits ;  and 
Mr.  Froude  has  labored,  and  in  many  in- 
stances successfully,  to  show  that  the  suf- 
ferers deserved  to  die.  We  have  already 
given  some  examples,  in  which  we  deem 
his  vindication  to  be  complete ;  but  the 
t  great  fact  stands  out  in  letters  that  can 
not  be  obliterated,  that  the  same  fatal 
destiny  impended  over  friends  and  foes 
equally  in  this  terrible  epoch.  To  oppose 
the  King  or  to  serve  him  led  to  the  same 
deadly  issue,  and  one*  block  awaited  the 
insurgent  whose  open  rebellion  had  been 
crushed,  and  the  long-trusted  servant 
whose  policy  had  become  distasteful. 
So  long  as  these  facts  stand  out  in  bold 


relief,  without  fuller  shading  to  modify 
the  effect  than  that  which  is  supplied  in 
these  four  volumes,  we  think  it  hopeless 
to  anticipate  a  favorable  verdict   upon 
Henry's    character.      Of  all  the   execu- 
tions that  marked  this  reign  none  seems 
to  us  less  excusable  than  that  of  Crofn- 
well.    Let  it  be  granted  for  the  moment 
that  he  could   be  technicaNy  or  fairly 
brought  within  the  purport  of  the  law 
against  high  treason :  was  no  considera- 
tion due  to  the  long-tried  fidelity  of  an 
able  minister,  whose  capacity  had  safely 
carried  the  kingdom  through  the  most 
critical  period  in  its  history  ?     Are  past 
services,  performed  in  a  full  sense  of  the 
responsibility  which  they  involved,  and 
the  honest  advocacy  of  measures  whose 
advantage  might  be  questioned  by  oppo- 
nents, but  whose  peril  to  their  promoter 
was    undoubted,  and  whose  issues  had 
been  signally  successful,  to  have  no  weight 
against  the  errors  that  were  laid  to  his 
charge?     Granted  that  the  law  knows 
nothing  of  set-of^  yet  the  King's  preroga- 
tive to  pardon  was   unquestioned,  and 
often  had  Cromwell  invoked  its  exercise 
on  behalf  of  those  who  were  far  less  de- 
serving of  mercy. 

But  Mr.  Froude  has  unfolded  the  whole 
truth  in  a  passing  sentence.  *'With 
Henry,"  he  says,  "  guilt  was  ever  in  pro- 
portion to  rank :  he  was  never  known  to 
pardon  a  convicted  traitor  of  noble 
blood."  Herein  lies  the  essence  of  the 
stigma  which  will  ever  attach  to  Henry's 
name.  In  a  period  of  transition,  when 
the  world  was  rocking  to  and  fro,  and 
men  were  floundering  on  dangerously  to 
an  unknown  haven — when  the  minds  of 
men  were  so  unsettled  that  the  difficulty 
of  choosing  a  right  course  must  have  been 
greatly  aggravated — when,  in  the  indeci- 
sion consequent  upon  such  a  state  of  a^ 
fairs,  the  King  himself  was  inconsistent, 
and  swayed  alternately  to  the  progre^ive 
and  retrograde  parties  in  the  nation — 
when  the  weakness  of  our  poor  human 
nature  was  more  sorely  tried  than  in  any 
subsequent  period  of  English  story — one 
man  sat  aloof  fi'om  all  others,  wielding  an 
almost  despotic  power.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  the  crisis  of  opinion  reached  its 
hight  in  his  own  time.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  the  condition  of  the  nation  de- 
manded an  intricate  policy.  We  would 
not  even  assign  it  as  his  fault  that  Im  be- 
gan by  persecuting  what  he  afterward  ac- 
cepted, or  that  he  failed  to  undei-stand  the 
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prinGiples  of  tolerance,  which  alone  were 
consistent  with  his  changed  position. 
But  it  was  and  ever  will  be  his  crime, 
that,  consistent  in  his  inconsistency,  as  a 
man  he  had  no  pity,  as  a  monarch  he  had 
no  mercy ;  and  the  blood  shed  under  all 
the  forma  of  justice  still  cries  out  against 
him  from  the  ground. 

There  is  one  grand  lesson  clearly  writ- 
ten upon  the  transactions  of  this  reign,  a 
lesson  which  we  wonder  Mr.  Froude  has 
not  set  forth  in  the  forcible  language 
which  he  can  employ  with  such  striking 
felicity.  In  the  strange  events  which 
finally  led  to  the  reformation  of  religion 
in  this  country  —  in  the  course  forced 
most  inevitably  upon  a  reluctant  mon- 
arch, who  desired  to  break  neither  with 


Rome  nor  Germany — alike  in  the  grand 
tendency  of  events  in  their  combinution 
and  in  the  minor  incidents  which  marked 
their  progress  —  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  Francis,  which  compelled  Henry  to 
conciliate  the  Lutheran  princes,  and  in 
the  so-called  accident  by  which  the  coa- 
rier  was  detained  at  the  crisis  of  an  ar- 
rangement between  Henry  and  Paul  III. 
— in  all  these  we  may  clearly  trace  the 
guidance  of  an  overruling  Hand.  In  all 
the  puissance  of  his  power,  Henry  VHI. 
was  but  a  creature  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  ruled  the  na- 
tions then  as  now  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will,  and  to  whose  Provi- 
dence we  owe  the  inestimable  biessin<;  of 
an  open  Bible  and  a  pure  creed. 


■  ^  I   1^1 
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DUELING     IN     MODERN     TIMES.* 


Dueling,  so  rife  in  France  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  was  little  less  so  in  Great  Britain. 
Edmund  II.  and  Canute  had  set  their 
subjedls  the  example.  The  judicial  com- 
bat is  said  to  have  been  upheld  in  this 
country  longer  than  any  other.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  ferocity  exhibited  at  the 
encounter  of  William  Count  of  Eu  and  of 
Godefroy  Baynard,  in  1096,  in  presence 
of  William  IL  The  Earl  of  Essex,  de- 
feated in  a  judicial  combat  by  Robert  of 
Montfort,  in  1163,  withdrew  to  the  mon- 
astery at  Reading.  In  a  judicial  combat, 
held  at  Dublin  in  1583,  one  of  the  com- 
batants, M^Gill  Patrick,  cut  his  opponent's 
pPCorroack's)  head  off,  and  laid  it  at  the 
feet  of  the  judges.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Star  Chamber  fulminated  its  decrees 
against  dueling  in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry ;  the  fashion  was  rampant,  and  the 
practice  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  The 
Puritans  first  set  the  example  of  disregard 
of  the  accepted  laws  of  honor.    Lord 

*  HUtoire  AneedoUqw  du  Dtxel  dans  lou$  Us 
Tmprtt  dam  tout  let  Payt.  Par  Emils  Colom^ 
BSRT.  CoUection  Hertzel  Paris :  Michel  L6ty 
Frdrea. 


Holies  insulted  Ireton  to  no  purpose.  He 
even  pulled  his  nose,  exposing  to  him  that 
his  conscience  should  know  no  wrong,  if, 
having  committed  such,  he  should  decline 
to  give  satisfaction  for  it.  Cromweirs 
edicts  did  not  prevent  the  Dukes  of  Back- 
ingham  and  Beaufort  fighting  in  a  gravel- 
pit  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  quarrels  of  Walpole,  Pulteney,  and 
Bolingbroke  paved  the  way  for  those  nu- 
merous and  disastrous  duels  which  had 
their  foundation  in  political  differences. 
There  was  a  brief  epoch  connected  with 
the  stage  —  that  of  Quin,  Garrick,  and 
Macklin — peculiarly  characterized  by  iras- 
cibility of  temper  and  turbulence  of  dispo- 
sition. Macklin  caused  the  death  of  Hal- 
lam,  it  is  said,  by  a  poke,  rather  than  a 
blow,  with  his  stick.  Pistols,  canes,  and  • 
fists  were  alternately  had  recourse  to  by 
these  choleric  Thespians. 

The  parliamentary  debates  of  1778  to 
1 780  were  eftpeciallv  violent.  Mr.  Adim 
challenged  Fox,  and  wounded  him  sligbt- 
Iv.  Pitt  had  to  meet  Tierney,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  wounded  Canning. 

A  peculiarly  melancholy  event  occurred 
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at  Armagh,  on  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
1808.  Tlie  twenty-first  had  been  review- 
ed by  General  KeiT,  when,  after  dinner, 
a  trifling  discussion  arose  between  Cap- 
tains Boyd  and  CaApbell  regarding  some 
incident  of  the  day,  which  led  to  words. 
The  two  gentlemen  left  the  mess-room, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  sound  of  pis- 
tols was  heard  in  an  adjacent  apartment. 
Rushing  in,  Boyd  was  found  in  a  chair, 
mortally  wounded.  They  had  fought 
without  withesses,  and  by  the  light  of 
two  candles,  stuck  at  each  end  of  the 
1:00m.  Campbell  took  refuge  for  some 
time  at  Chelsea,  but  he  soon  gave  himself 
up,  and  was  hung  (after  in  vain  begging 
to  be  shot)  at  Armagh,  in  1809.  So  much 
for  a  foolish,  hasty  word  after  dinner,  and 
the  neglect  of  those  present  to  ward  off 
evil  consequences. 

O^Connell  having  shot  D'Esterre,  who 
had  undertaken  to  avenge  the  Dublin  mu- 
nicipality, designated  as  "  beggarly  "  by 
the  great  agitator,  he  took  a  vow  to  fi^ht 
no  more ;  but  as  he  continued  to  indulge 
in  personalities  just  as  much,  his  sons  had 
to  appear  for  him,  till,  after  the  cases  of 
Lord  Alvanley  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  they 
wore  bound  over  in  heitvy  penalties  to 
keep  the  4>eace.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  both  said, 
by  their  acts,  to  have  lent  their  counte- 
nance to  the  practice  of  dueling  as  capa- 
ble of  avenging  the  insults  of  a  political 
opponent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  men 
will  grow  wiser  in  their  time.  ^^ 

Lord  Castlereagb's  affair  atrVVormholt 
Scrubbs  with  M.  Gerard  de  Melcy,  origi- 
nating  in  the  young  nobleman  having 
written  a  foolish  letter  to  Madame  de 
Melcy,  better  known  as  Giulia  Grisi,  was 
altogether  an  absurd  and  stupid  affair, 
which  luckily  terminated  in  a  slight  wound 
inflicted  upon  the  enamoured  viscount. 
The  Cardigan,  Reynolds,  and  Tuckey 
affair  was  scarcely  more  creditable  to  the 
parties  concerned ;  but,  so  long  as  it  is 
supposed  that  certain  affronts  can  onlv  be 
washed  out  by  blood,  Reynolds  had  no 
other  alternative  than  to  act  as  he  did. 
Lord  Cardigan  had  great  good  luck  in 
the  affair;  he  shot  Harvey  Tuckey,  and 
did  not  even  receive  a  reprimand,  whilst 
Reynolds  was  deprived  of  bis  commiseion. 
It  was,  however,  a  complicated  question, 
in  which  military  discipline,  personal 
pique,  and  irregularity  of  conduct  were 
all  concerned  ;  but  the  spirit  of  justice 
would  seem  to  demand  that  insidt  should 


not  be  given  where  there  is  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  give  satisi'aciion,  or 
the  law  should  protect  the  person  from 
such  by  making  insults  punishable,  and 
that  severely  so.  Some  men  would  not 
then  forget  themselves  so  easily.  Imagine 
Kelly,  the  father,  loading  his  son's  pistol 
when  about  to  fight  Lynch  atBallinasloe! 
Such  an  act  was  worthy  of  the  worst 
times  of  the  Pre  aux  Clercs. 

This  allusion  reminds  us  of  incidents  of 
duel  connected  with  those -turbulent  times 
when  parish  municipalities'  processions, 
with  their  banners,  and  even  the  chorist- 
ers of  one  church  would  fight  against  the 
choir  of  another.  Richelieu  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  send  the  wrong  notes,  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  Marchioness  of  Nesle,*the 
other  to  the  Countess  de  Polignac.  The 
contretemps  opened  the  eyes  of  bot^  la- 
dies, and  a  meeting  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne was  the  result. 

"  You  may  fire  the  first,"  said  the  Count- 
ess, ^'  and  do  not  miss  me,  for  I  shall  not 
miss  vou." 

Madame  de  Nesle  took  aim,  and  cut  a 
twig  off  a  tree. 

"  Anger  makes  the  hand  shake,"  added 
Madame  de  Polignac,  with  the  coolness 
of  an  accomplished  duelist.  And  taking 
sight  in  her  turn,  she  carried  off  the  tip 
of  Madame  de  Nesle's  ear.  The  Mar- 
chioness fell  as  if  killed  on  the  spot. 

Ney,  as  a  young  man,  was  about  to 
fight  a  duel,  when  be  felt  himself  pulled  ' 
by  his  pigtail.  It  was  his  colonel,  who 
had  him  removed  to  a  dungeon.  No 
sooner  out  of  durance,  however,  than  the 
future  marshal  had  his  fight  out.  His  an- 
tagonist Avas  a  maitre-d'armes,  and,  like 
most  of  his  class,  a  bully,  who  kept  the 
whole  garrison  in  hot  water.  Ney  cut 
his  right  wrist,  and  disabled  him  for  life. 
When  he  had  risen  to  be  a  general  officer, 
he  was,  however,  considerate  enough  to 
grant  the  nnisance  a  pension. 

An  officer  of  the  French  Guard  having 
received  a  slap  on  the  face,  stuck  an  im- 
mense piece  of  plaster,  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  on  the  spot,  and  then 
challenged  the  officer  ^y^o  ^^^  insulted 
him.  A  short  walk  of  a  few  minutes'  du- 
ration cost  the  officer  a  wound  which  laid 
him  two  months  in  bed.  His  antagonist 
took  a  pair  of  scissors  from  his  pocket, 
and  quietly  cut  a  circle  from  off  the  black 
patch. 

No  sooner  had  the  wounded  man  re- 
gained his  health,  than  his  servant  an- 
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nounced  a  visitor  with  a  black  patch. 
He  had  to  take  another  walk,  and  receiv- 
ed a  second  wound.  Another  circumfer- 
ence was  cut  out  of  t\fe  black  patch,  and 
the  proceeding  was  renewed  till  it  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  speck. 

"  I  have  finished  with  my  plaster,"  said 
the  officer,  on  going  out  for  the  last  time, 
"and  now  you  shall  be  relieved  from  fur- 
ther persecution."  And  he  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  The  black  speck  was,  we  sup- 
pose, the  concentrated  point  of  honor. 

The  Duke  of  Biissac  adopted  a  strange 
but  successful  device  in   putting  down 
dueling  in  his  regiment.     He  pretended 
to  countenance  the  proceeding,  but  re- 
quested that  his  officers,  before  fighting, 
which  they  did  almost  exery  day,  would 
report  the  circumstance  to  him.    They 
agr#ed  to  this  joyfully.    Next  day  two 
made   their  appearance.    The  Duke  in- 
quired the  cause  of  quarrel.    As  usual,  it 
was  a  mere  matter  of  foolish  contradic- 
tion.    "  Certainly  it  is  worth  while  fight- 
ing for  such  a  matter,"  observed  the  Duke. 
And  he  gave  them  their  oong^.     Next 
morning,  at  parade,  the  two  officers  were 
present.     "  What  I"  said  the  Duke ;  "  the 
affair  had  no  results,  then  ?"     ^'  Excuse 
me.  Colonel,"  said  one,  holding  up  his  arm 
in  a  scarf,  "  I  received  a  sword-wound." 
*'Pooh  !  a  scratch.    And  a  question  of 
etiquette,  tool     You  must  fight  it  out." 
So  the  officers  had  to  fight  again,  and  one 
of  them  received  a  wound  that  kept  him 
confined  three  weeks  to  his  bed.    In  the 
interval,  several  others  applied  for  per- 
mission to  fight,  but  the  Duke  would  not 
frant  it ;  they  must  wait,  he  said,  till  the 
rst  quarrel  was  settled.     One  day  he  met 
the  wounded  officer  taking  fresh  air,  and 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  friend.    "  What!" 
be  said,  "  on  foot  again  ?    Capital !    To- 
morrow you  can  fight  again,  and  let  this 
affair  be  finished  with."    The  two  officers 
met  again,  and  both  fell  dead.     The  Duke 
then  summoned  before  him  those  who  had 
requested  permission  to  fight,  and  he  said 
be  would  grant  them  their  wish,  but  it 
must  be  to  only  two  at  a  time,  and  in  each 
case  he  was  determined  to  see  the  quarrel 
settled  as  in  the  instance  that  had  just  oc- 
curred.   Tbe  lesson  had  its  effect.    The 
Duke  received  no  more  requests  for  per- 
mission to  fight. 

M.  de  Marcellus  was  a  pious  man. 
Being  grossly  insulted,  he  appealed  to 
Richelieu,  saying  that  some  one  had  spat 
in  his  face. 


."Go  and  wash  yourself,"  pimply  ob- 
served the  indignant  minister.  But  the 
matter  did  nob  stop  there.  M.  de  Mar- 
cellus was  elected  one  of  the  notables  in 
1768,  and  he  found  tnat  no  one  would  sit 
near  him.  He  had  not  the  courage  to  re- 
main firm  to  his  religious  principles ;  be 
felt  that  he  must  wash  off*  the  affront  in 
blood,  and  he  challenged  one  of  the  depu- 
ties, only  to  be  slain  on  the  spot. 

The  Chevalier  Sairxt-Georges,  who  was 
a  hal^aste,  is  said  never  to  have  met 
with  any  one  who  had  a  chance  with  bim 
till  he  encountered  that  strange  charac- 
ter, the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  in  London.  The 
latter  obtained  an  advantage  over  the 
Creole,  having  touched  him  seven  times 
at  a  public  '^  assaut  d'armes." 

Under  the  Assemblee  Nalionalc  a  bat- 
talion of  chasseurs  took  an  oath  to  consi- 
der every  attack  made  upon  the  patriotic 
members  as  a  personal  insult.  Boycr,  on 
his  side,  organized  a  kind  of  guard,  who 
were  designated  as  the  ^^  bataillon  des 
spadassincides."  The  Revolution  deified 
Reason  and  legalized  spadassincide.  Bnt 
it  soon  found  other  cats  to  whip  than 
duelists,  and  co/nbats  of  man  to  man  dis- 
appeared in  the  melee  that  followed,  till 
the  Empire  arose,  when  all  Frenchmen, 
being  turned  into  soldiers,  tbe  entr'actes 
of  war  were  filled  up  with  duels.  Officers 
fought  merely  to  keep  their  hands  in,  and 
that  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Napoleon  held 
duelists  in  the  greatest  contempt.  He 
punished  general  Destaing  for  having 
Killed  General  Reynier  in  a  duel.  If  duels 
were  common  under  the  Empire,  there 
were  few  that  presented  any  thing  worthy 
of  record.  One  of  the  most  cnnous  was 
one  that  had  lasted  nineteen  years.  It 
had  its  origin  at  Strasbourg.  A  captain 
of  hussars,  Fournier  by  name,  and  a  "  bret- 
teur  forcene,"  killed,  under  the  most  fri- 
volous pretext,  a  youth  of  the  name  of 
Blumm,  who  was  the  only  support  of  a 
family.  The  evening  that  Blumm  was 
buried,  General  Moreau  gave  a  ball,  and 
he  gave  instructions  to  his  aid-de-oamp, 
Dupont,  to  refuse  admission  to  Fournier. 
The  latter,  irritated,  challenged  the  aid- 
de-camp  for  carrying  out  his  gcneral^s 
orders,  but  luckily  the  latter  came  off 
best,  and  wounded  the  bully.  But  a 
month  having  elapsed,  Fournier  had  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  call  Dupont 
out  again,  and  this  time  it  was  the  latter*^ 
turn  to  be  placed  hors  de  combat.  Being 
about  to  meet  a  third  time,  Foamier, 
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who  ased  to  amase  himself  by  knocking 
the  pipes  out  of  his  brother  officers' 
mouths  when  ridiiig  by,  proposed  pistols. 
But  to  this  Dupont  naturally  declined  to 
accede,  and  they  fought  once  more  with 
swords,  both  being  slightly  wounded. 
The  two  antagonists  became  generals 
without  having  ce<ised  to  fight  whenever 
an  occasion  presented  itself  One  night 
Dupont  arrived  at  a  village  in  the  Orisons, 
so  poor  that  there  was  not  an  inn  in  the 
pkce.  There  was  only  a  light  in  one  lone 
hut  Dupont  opened  the  door,  and  found 
himself  face  to  lace  with  Fouruier. 

"  What  you !"  he  said,  ffayly.    "  Well,- 
then,  we   must  have  a  bout  with    the 
sword." 

And  so  saying,  they  set  to  work,  con- 
ifersing  all  the  time.  At  length  Dupont 
pierced  Fournier's  neck,  and  held  him 
pinned  against  the  wall  at  arm's  length. 

"  Come,  now,"  he  remarked,- "  you  must 
acknowledge  that  you  did  not  anticipate 
that  trick." 

'^  Oh !  I  know  one  quite  as  good  as  that. 
When  you  are  obliged  to  let  go,  I  will 
give  you  one  in  the  abdomen  that  will 
give  your  bowels  fresh  air." 

^^  Tbqyk  you ;  but  I  shauH  let  go.  I 
shall  pass  the  night  in  this  position." 

"A  pleasant  perspective!  Do  you 
know  that  I  am  not  at  all  at  my  ease  ?" 

^^  Let  go  your  sword,  then,  and  I  will 
let  you  go." 

^*No,  not  till  I  have  disemboweled 
yon." 

Luckily  the  noise  brought  some  officers 
in,  who  separated  these  inveterate  ene- 
mies. 

But  after  a  lapse  of  time,  Dupont  wish- 
ed To  marry.  This  he  could  not  very 
well  do,  so  long  as  Fournier  was  alive. 
So  he  went  to  Paris  to  find  him  out. 

"Aha!  you  here?"  said  Fournier. 
"  We  shall  have  another  little  bout,  then." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Duppnt ;  "  but  listen  to 
me  for  a  moment  first.  I  want  to  get 
married,  but  to  do  so  I  must  get  rid  of 
you.  So  this  time  we  will  fight  with 
pistols." 

"  What !  are  you  mad  ?"  said  Fournier, 
astonished. 

"  No.  I  know  your  skill,  but  I  propose 
to  equalize  the  combat.  There  is  a  little 
wood  near  Neuilly.  I  propose  that  we 
go  there,  and  that,  after  getting  out  of 
sight  of  one  another,  we  shall  track  each 
other  at  our  convenience." 

^'Agreed  to.    But  don't  think  about 


marriage,  for  I  promise  you  you  shall  die 
a  bachelor." 

On  the  day  appointed  Fournier  and  Du- 
pont entered  the  wood.  £ach  advanced 
stealthily  through  the  thicket,  till  their 
eyes  met  in  the  foliage.  Each  at  the  same 
moment  rushed  behind  a  tree.  The  posi- 
tion was  a  delicate  one.  Dupont  passed 
the  tail  of  his  coat  beyond  the  trunk.  It 
was  struck  in  a  moment  by  a  ball  that 
whistled  by. 

^'  So  much  for  one,"  said  the  General. 

A  few  moments  more  elapsed,  when, 
holding  his  pistol  pointed  with  his  left 
hand,  as  if  about  to  fire,  he  pushed  his 
hat  out  with  the  right.  It  was  struck  in 
a  second. 

"  That  is  the  last,"  said  Dupont ;  and 
he  walked,  pistol  in  hand,  right  upon 
Fournier.  "Your  life  belongs  to  me," 
he  said,  "  but  I  will  not  take  it." 

"Just  as  you  like,"  replied  the  huss&r. 

"  Only  remember  this,  I  preserve  the 
rights  which  I  suspend  to>day.  And  if 
ever  you  cross  my  path,  I  will  shoot  you 
like  a  dog." 

And  thus  ended  the  Ions  succession  of 
duels,  which  altogether  had  been  carried 
on  for  nineteen  years. 

Two  generals  of  the  Empire  managed 
to  fight  six  out  of  the  hundred  days  of  the 
Emperor's  return.  General  d'Ornano  was 
gouig  to  the  Tuileries,  when  he  met  Gen- 
eral Bouet,  with  whom  he  had  had  some 
slight  misunderstanding.  He,  however, 
saluted  him,  but  Bouet  did  not  return  it. 
Whereupon  he  turned  back,  and,  ad- 
dressing him,  said : 

"  General,  w^as  it  by  mistake  that  you 
did  not  return  my  salute,  or  was  it  inten- 
tional ?" 

"  It  was  not  by  mistake." 

The  next  morning,  without  further  ex- 
planation, the  two  generals  exchanged 
balls.  This  was  repeated  for  six  days, 
till  General  Ornano  received  a  ball,  which 
perhaps  prevented  his  being  killed  at 
vVaterloo,  and  obliged  him  to  use  crutch- 
es  for  two  years  afterward.  General 
Bouet  was  hit  at  the  same  time,  but  his 
life  was  saved  by  a  five-franc  piece  that 
lay  accidentally  in  his  waistcoat-pocket. 
Monev  and  watches  have  saved  several 
lives  m  duels. 

At  the  Restoration,  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  a  meetin<2;  between  Roy- 
alists and  Imperialists.  The  insults  chiefly 
took  place  beneath  the  wooden  gallery 
(now  the  glass  gallery)  of  the   Palais 
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Royal,  where  a  tread  on  the  toes,  or  a 

fush  with  the  elbow,  sufficed.  An  old 
mperialist  fire-eater,  a  certain  Colonel 
Dufai,  thus  took  in  hand  one  day  a  youth 
of  herculean  frame,  Raoul  by  name,  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Guard ; 
but,  barely  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
but  little  practiced  in  the  use  of  arms.  The 
parties  merely  adjourned  to  a  street 
close  by,  that  led  upon  the  Louvre,  and 
the  combat  began,  but  so  great  was  the 
inequality  of  the  pailies,  Colonel  Dufai 
having  disarmed  his  antagonist  several 
times,  that,  to  bring  an  impossible  com- 
bat to  a  conclusion,  he  made  the  extraor- 
dinary proposition  that  they  should  be 
tied  to  one  another  with  the  exception  of 
the  right  hand,  in  which  should  be  a  dag- 
ger, and  that  they  should  be  thus  placed 
in  a  hackney-coach  with  ordera  to  drive 
twice  round  the  place  of  the  Carrousel. 
Two  of  the  witnesses  drove  the  vehicle, 
two  others  got  up  behind.  Firet  one  cry 
of  agony  was  heard,  then  another,  and 
all  was  silent. 

The  accomplices  drove  the  hack-horses 
furiously  round  the  square.  Two  turns 
accomplished,  they  rushed  to  the  car- 
riage-doors. All  was  perfectly  quiet 
within,  and  the  two  bodies  lay  still  tied 
together  in  a  pool  of  bl'ood.  Dufai,  how- 
ever, recovered.  His  adversary  had 
struck  him  four  times  in  the  breast,  and 
torn  his  face  and  chin  with  his  teeth  I 

But  such  a  horiible  encounter  did  not 
cure  him  of  his  ruffianly  propensities.  His 
next  victim  was  Colonel  de  Saint-Morys, 
of  the  Gardes  du  Corps;  and  he  also 
wounded  General  Viscount  de  Montele- 
gier  grievously.  At  length,  the  police 
got  hold  of  him  on  account  of  a  pamphlet 
he  had  published.  Condemned  to  a 
month^s  imprisonment,  he  was  so  roughly 
treated  that  he  became  violent ;  he  was 
then  thrown  down,  put  in  a  strait  jacket, 
and  tied  by  the  neck  and  feet  like  a  mad- 
man, or  a  wild  animal,  as  he  wad. 

There  have  been  literary  as  well  as 
military  bullies.  Martainville  used  to  ar- 
rogate to  himself  the  right  of  insulting 
])eople  in  his  journal,  and  that  of  killing 
them  if  they  ventured  to  complain.  This 
gave,  however,  a  chance  to  the  complain- 
ant, and  was  therefore,  perhaps,  prefera- 
ble to  the  system  pursued  by  certain  heb- 
domadals  in  our  own  times  of  duiug  an 
author  an  injury,  and  If  he  complains,  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  right  of  adding 
insult    to  it.    Benjamin  Constant,   who 


like  M.  de  Montlosier,  used  to  discuss  the 
right  of  the  conquering  and  of  the  con- 
quered with  sword  as  well  as  pen  in 
hand,  was  called  out  by  a  zealous  Royal- 
ist, Forbin  des  Issarts,  at  a  time  when  ho 
w*as  so  unwell  that  it  was  agreed  to  fight 
with  pistols  seated  in  arm-chairs.  The 
two  deputies  aimed  so  dexterously  that 
they  did  not  even  hit  the  chairs. 

It  is  not  altogetller  a  safe  thing  to 
tread  upon  the  ground  of  duelists  still 
living,  or  both  Great  Britain  and  America 
would  furnish  us  with  some  curious  types. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  extracts 
from  M.  Emile  Colombery's  Sistoire  An- 
ecdotique  du  Dud^  and  that  gentleman 
throws  the  responsibility  for  modern  in- 
stances back  (except  when  otherwise  yi- 
dicated)  upon  M.  de  Campigneulles,  au- 
thor of  a  History  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em Duels.    This  explanation  will  attest 
what  a  lively  sense  we  have  of  the  un- 
pleasantness of  being  tied  to  a  man  armed 
with  a  dagger  in  a  hackney-coach,  or  let 
loose  in  a  thick  covert  or  a  dark  room 
with  a  man  boiling  over  with  murderous 
intent,  whether  armed  with  a  revolver 
or  a  bowie-knife.    Mr.  Robert  Bell  and 
Lord  Tullamore,  for  example,  aM  said  to 
have  had   words  at    the    Eildare-strect 
Club,  in  March,  1845.    A  meeting  being 
appointed  for  five   o'clock  the  ensuing 
morning  in  Phenix  Park,  Mr.  Bell  and 
his    second    arrived    there  at  the  time 
agreed  upon,   and  were  followed  by  a 
close  carriage,  from  which,  instead  of  the 
opponent  and  his  friend,  issued  two  po- 
lice-officers.    Lord    Tullamore    and    his 
friend  Captain  Lindsay  had  been  arrested 
on  issuing  forth  from  the  club  on#the 
same  morning.    Among  the   exceptions 
indicated  as  not  derived  from  M.  de  Cara- 
Digneulles  are  such  indiscreet  writers  as 
M.  Veron,  who  tells  a  tale  of  M.  Thiers 
^"g^ging  himself,  before  coming  up  to 
Paris,  to  some  village  beauty,  and  having 
in  consequence  to  fight  a  ridiculous  duel 
with  a  justly  indignant  parent.    The  ball 
in  fact,  passed  between  the  legs  of  the  fu- 
ture  minister  and   historian,  and  many 
were  the  jokes  at  his  expense.     General 
Gourffaud  called  out  Count  Philip  of  Se- 
gur,  K>r  certain  passages  in  the  latter'ti 
well-known  History  of  the  Campaign  of 
Russia^  but  nothing  came  of  it.    The  ex* 
aid-de-camp  and  author  were  not  animate 
ed  with  the  same  demoniacal  fury  that 
induced  two  officers,  after  wounding  one 
another  in  single  combat,  to  lie  down  and 
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finish  the  affair  on  a  mattress !  M.  Buau- 
I»oil  de  Sainte-Aulaire  had  to  fight  two 
duels,  for  a  squib  entitled,  "  Oraison  Pu- 
nebre  du  Due  de  Feltre."  He  got  safe 
throqgh  the  first,  which  was  with  the  son 
of  the  deceased,  but  was  killed  in  the  se- 
cond by  a  cousin — M.  de  Pierrebourg.  No 
sympathy  was  expressed  at  his  fate  by  his 
literary  cotemporaries,  for  he  was  sent 
out  of  the  world  with  all  the  requisite 
formalities ! 

The  Court  of  Appeal  decided  in  four 
cases  of  homicide  by  duel  —  in  one  of 
which,  that  of  Roqueplane  and  Durre,  the 
first  had  fired  in  the  air,  and  the  second 
insisted  he  should  fire  at  him,  which  he 
did,  and  missed  him,  whereupon  Durre 
^hot  his  antagonist  died — that  in  all  duels 
there  is  previous  agreement,  a  common 
intention,  reciprocity  and  simultaneity  of 
attack  and  defense,  and  such  a  combat, 
when  it  takes  place  with  equal  chances  on 
one  side  as  the  other,  without  disloyalty 
or  perfidy,  does  not  come  within  the 
cases  provided  for  by  the  law.  But  in 
the  case  of  Triens,  who  had  killed  his  an- 
tagonist at  six  pacgs,  he  was  condemned, 
as  having  been  the  provoker,  and  having 
fired  the  first,  and  that  at  a  distance  at 
which  he  was  sure  of  hitting.  In  another 
instance,  a  verdict  was  given  because  one 
of  the  parties  bad  aimed  too  long  a  time. 
As  to  Durre,  he  was  also  punished  for 
having  killed  his  antagonist  at  a  time 
when  he  no  longer  ran  any  danger. 

A  distinguished  and  well-known  notary 
of  Paris,  while  breakfasting  at  the  Caft 
de  Foy,  indulged  in  some  loud  animadver- 
sions upon  Marahal  Marmont's  conduct  at 
Essonne. 

"Sir,  you  shall  give  me  satisfaction,'' 
said  suddenly  another  consommateur  pre- 
sent, and  who  liastily  approached  the 
table  with  his  moustaches  erect  in  anger. 

**  Are  you  Marshal  Marmont  ?"  quietly 
inquired  the  notary. 

"  I  have  not  that  honor ;  but  I  am  his 
aid-decamp." 

"  Give  me  your  card  then,  sir ;  I  will 
send  you  ray  head-clerk." 

Jules  Janin  declares  that  nothing  suc- 
ceeded in  life  with  M.  Mira  afler  he  bad 
slain — albeit  "  with  all  the  formalities  " — 
the  young  poet  Dovalle  in  a  duel.  He 
lost  his  situation,  lost  his  fortune,  and 
dragged  an  amiable  young  woman  with 
him  down  into  the  dregs  of  poverty  and 
obscurity.  Jules  Janin  also  relates  a 
story  of  a  young  mau  of  the  name  of  Sig- 


nol,  who  began  his  literary  career  by  a 
successful  piece  at  the  Porte  St.  Mariin. 
Unfortunately  he  had  a  bad  temper.  Be- 
ing at  the  Italian  Opera,  he  took  a  seat 
vacated  between  acts,  but  which  was 
shortly  afterward  claimed  by  a  young 
man  who  happened  to  be  the  officer  on 
duty  that  night,  and  who  asked  for  his 
seat  with  perfect  politeness.  Signor, 
however,  not  only  refused  to  give  up  the 
seat,  but  struck  the  ofiicer,  which  done, 
he  went  away,  leaving  his  card.  The  of- 
ficer sent  his  report  at  night.  "  Nothing 
new,  but  the  officer  on  duty  received  a 
slap  in  the  face."  The  colonel  wrote  on 
the  margin  of  the  report :  ^'  I  give  the  of- 
ficer on  duty  eonge  for  to-morrow."  Next 
day  a  carriage  appeared  at  M.  SignoPs 
door  to  convey  him  to  Yincennes.  M. 
Signol  was  a  practiced  sWordsman ;  it 
was  the  first  time  that  the  young  man 
who  had  been  insulted  had  been  engaged 
in  single  combat.  Yet  the  struggle  was 
not  of  long  duration.  In  a  few  minutes 
Signol  received  his  antagonist's  sword 
right  in  the  heart. 

The  revolution  of  1880  was,  at  the 
time,  generally  discussed  with  a  pistol  or 
a  sword  in  the  hand.  Eiagene  Briffault, 
of  the  Corsairey  opened  the  ball,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess  of 
Berri,  with  a  Royalist,  but  got  a  wound 
for  his  pains.  This  was  followed  by  a 
general  rising  of  the  Legitimist  party 
against  the  Republicans.  Godefroi  Cav- 
aignac,  Marrast,  and  Garderin  took  the 
lead  in  challenging  the  opposite  party. 
Armand  Carrel  and  Roux-Laborie  were, 
however,  the  first  to  meet.  Roux-Labo- 
rie received  two  sword -wounds  in  the 
arm,  but  Armand  Carrel  was  struck  in 
the  abdomen  when  stretching  out.  The 
whole  of  the  Liberal  party  expressed 
their  sympathy,  nor  was  the  effervescence 
cooled  down  till  their  hero  got  better. 

General  Bugeaud  and  Dulong  also 
fought  on  the  question  of  the  Duchess  of 
Berri,  when  the  latter  received  a  ball  just 
above  the  left  eye,  after  which  he  never 
spoke  a  word.  The  Marquis  of  Dalma- 
tia  and  M.  de  Briqueville,  wearied  with 
an  ineffectual  struggle  with  swords,  were 
separated  by  their  seconds  when  about  to 
seize  one  another  by  the  throat.  M. 
Louis  Veuillot,  when  taking  his  first  flights 
in  the  art  of  apostrophizing  people,  bad 
to  fight  two  duels :  one  with  an  actor,  the 
other  with  the  editor  of  a  republican  pa- 
per, the  Journal  de  Houen* 
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Mery  practiced  a  piece  of  consummate 
mysticism  npon  the  Mai-seillais.  A  sar" 
cophagus  having  been  discovered  near 
the  city  of  the  Phoceans,  a  letter  appear- 
ed upon  the  subject  in  the  Messaffer,  sign- 
ed Marcredati.  It  was  replied  to  in  the 
Mistrcd  by  another  archsBologist,  by  name 
Biffi.  The  correspondence -grew  so  ani- 
mated that  the  police  were  put  on  the 
look-out ;  but  notwithstanding  their  pre- 
cautions, a  funeral  oration  on  Marcredati 
appeared  in  the  Measager^  signed  Neroni. 
The  affair  created  a  great  sensation,  and  a 
monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  fallen  archsBologist.  Mery  laughed 
in  his  sleeve,  for  he  was  Marcredati,  Biffi, 
and  Neroni,  all  in  one. 

Imagine  what  were  the  delights  of  ed- 
itorial responsibility  when  such  a  person 
was  so  certain  of  receiving  a  challenge 
for  every  manuscript  returned,  that  at 
leneth  he  had  to  stereotype  his  answer : 

"Sir,  I  have  read  your  manascript  with 
the  greatest  attention,  and  I  beg  to  de- 
cline it.  I  leave  the  choice  of  arms  with 
yon." 

Mar8b<al  Soult  being  insulted  by  Gener- 
al Hulot,  who  had  been  placed  on  half- 
pay,  the  former  «aid  to  him : 

"General,  you  forget  yourself.  You 
forget  also,  that  I  only  fight  with  cannon- 
balls." 

M.  Yeron  has  had  the  misfortune  all 
bis  life  of  being  the  target  of  one  publica- 
tion or  another.  He  fought  the  responsi- 
ble editor  of  one  journal  in  the  presence 
of  eight  witnesses,  four  on  each  side ;  and 
then  the  editor  of  the  Dandy ^  with  only 
one  witness  each.  M.  Raspail,  who  open- 
ly expressed  the  most  supreme  contempt 
for  duelists,  allowed  himself  to  be  exas- 
perated into  accepting  a  challenge.  M. 
Gisquet,  prefect  of  the  police,  challenged 
the  editor  of  the  Gowrier  for  having  des- 
ignated one  of  his  official  acts  as  imbecile. 
A  public  man  would  have  enough  to  do 
in  this  country  if  he  had  to  fight  every 
man  with  a  pen  in  his  hands  who  designat- 
ed his  acts  or  sayings  as  stupid.  Armand 
Carrel  was  one  of  the  seconds,  and  the 
matter  was  quietly  arranged.  After  the 
"Tour  de  Nesle"  had  been  played  for 
two  years,  M.  Gfaillardet  claimed  a  demi- 
patern  i ty .  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  declared 
that  he  was  the  only  fistther.  A  meeting 
was  the  result,  which  ended,  we  believe, 
in  a  dejetlner.  The  court  however,  de- 
cided that  the  bantling  had  two  parents.  . 
M.  Mary-Lafon  was    bathing   in  the 


Mamo  one  day,  a  Mr.  M.  G.  near  him. 
The  latter  suddenly  disappeared.  M. 
Lafon  dived  after  him  and  brought  him 
up  again.  Restored  to  his  senses,  the  de- 
livered overwhelmed  his  deliverer  with 
expressions  of  gratitude.  M.  LafoD,  to 
get  rid  of  such  excessive  demonstration , 
proposed  an  adjournment  to  a  house  oi* 
refreshment.  But  this  only  made  matters 
worae.  M.  G.  called  him  his  father  and 
his  saviour,  and  persisted  in  publicly  em- 
bracing him.  Lafon,  annoyed  beyond 
bearing,  threw  a  plate  of  strawberries  at 
M.  G.,  who  retorted  with  a  water  decan- 
ter. A  meeting  was  the  cooseqneDce. 
After  a  first  harmless  discharge  of  pistols, 
M.  Lafon  inquired  if  the  other  would 
persist  in  his  filial  demonstrativeness. 
"  O  mon  pere  I"  was  the  only  reply. 
"Load  the  pistols  again,  then,"  said 
Lafon.  Another  fire  was  exchanged  with 
the  same  happy  results. 

"  O  mon  pere !"  exclaimed  the  incura* 
ble  M.  G.,  as  he  rushed  over  the  interval 
that  separated  the  combatants,  andthre\^ 
himself  into  the  arms  of  M.  Lafon.  There 
was  no  resisting  such  an  energy  of  grati- 
tude. The  combat  w&  obliged  to  be 
postponed  Bint  die. 

M«  Louis  Yeuillot  fought  his  third  dael 
the  same  year.  That  was  in  1834.  Two 
shots  were  exchanged,  but  without  any 
.untoward  results. 

Villemot,  in  his  Vie  d  Parity  relates 
an  anecdote  of  a  certain  Legitimist  buUy, 
Choquart  by  name,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  subsidized  by  the  Count  do  Cham- 
bord.  He  had  gone  to  provoko  a  certain 
contractor  to  fight  a  duel  at  a  time  when 
the  person  in  question  was  engaged  in 
pumping  water.  He  took  the  bully  under 
his  arm  and  pumped  upon  him. 

"Can  you  imagine  such  a  rascal?^ 
Choquart  would  say.  "  I  went  as  a  gen- 
tleman to  propose  an  affair  of  honor,  and 
he  pumped  upon  me  I" 

"But  the  wretch!"  some  one  would 
venture  to  observe,  "  did  he  pump  a  long 
time  ?" 

"  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sir,  and  I 
could  not  move.  The  rascal  wasas  strong 
as  an  Auvergnat." 

This  man — it  is  to  be  hoped  the  last  of 
his  order — was  always  getting  into  ridic- 
ulous positions.  "After  you,  sir,  with 
the  Quotidienney^^  he  would  say,  going 
into  a  cafe.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  the 
other  would  reply,  "it  is  the  OonstitiUion' 
net  that  I  am  reading."    "  I  suppose  yoa 
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mean  to  say  I  have  told  a  lie  ?"  the  bally 
would  retort,  Beekiog  a  quarrel.  Or  he 
would  say  :  ^'  Sir,  you  are  looking  at  me 
in  an  impertinent  manner."  *'  I,  sir  ?  I 
did  not  even  notice  you."  ^^Thea  you 
mean  to  aay  I  lie  ?" 

Being  at  a  masked  ball  one  carnival, 
Choquart  got  into  a  quarrel  with  a  Turk. 
Cards  were  exchanged.  Next  morning, 
oar  bretteur  called,  and  found  that  his 
opp<Jnent  was  a  linen-draper. 

^^  Monsieur  Ballu!"  snouted  out  the 
dnelist,  walking  into  the  shop. 

A  young  and  pretty  wife  presented  her- 
Belf:  "At  your  service,  sir!" 

"  My  name  is  Choquart.  I  come  to  set- 
tle an  affair." 

"  My  husband  is  ill,  sir.  He  has  been 
attacked  with  spitting  of  blood.  The 
doctors  say  he  can  not  live  six  months." 

^^Well,  madame,"  said  Choquart,  *'I 
am  a  good  fellow.  I  will  call  again  in  six 
months,  and  if  he  has  deceived  me,  be- 
ware I" 

The  six  months  elapsed,  Choquart  pre- 
sented himself,  accompanied  by  Villemot, 
the  narrator  of  the  scene.  M.  Ballu  was 
busy  in  his  shop,  in  excellent  health. 

"Just  so,"  said  M.  Choquart ;  "I  ex- 
pected as  much.  You  have  been  laugh- 
ing at  me.'' 

"Monsieur  Choquart,"  exclaimed  the 
draper,  a  little  embarrassed,  "I  assure 
you  I  have  been  very  ill.  But  I  will  never 
play  the  Turk  again.  You  must  really 
forget  the  past.    It  was  carnival  time." 

"Not  quite  so  quick,  if  you  please," 
said  Choquart.  "  You  propose  an  apology. 
It  must  be  in  form." 

"I  really  know  nothing  about  forms, 
but  I  have  a  leg  of  mutton  with  haricots, 
and  if  you  and  your  friend  will  do  me  the 
honor  to  dine  with  me,  I  shall  be  delight- 
ed, and  so  will  my  wife.  Aglae  dear !" 
Aglae  not  coming  at  the  moment,  the 
draper  continued;  "And  I  have  some 
Madeira,  M.  Choquart ;  I  should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  about  it."  « 

"  You  have  Madeira  I"  exclaimed  Cho* 
qnart,  losing  all  command  of  himself. 
"  You  have  no  such  thing.  I  only  drank 
one  glass  of  Madeira  in  my  life,  and  that 
was  at  the  Tuileries." 

"  Dame,"  said  the  merchant,  terrified, 
"  if  I  have  no  Madeira,  I  have  a  leg  of 
mutton  with  haricots.  Will  you  come 
and  see  it  ?" 

Choquait  allowed  himself  to  be  soften- 


ed: "A  leg  of  mutton,  perhaps,  but  no 
jack!"  he  muttered. 

"  Yes,  and  an  authentic  jack,"  continued 
the  draper.    "  Walk  this  way." 

Choquart  enjoyed  his  mutton,  did  not 
even  pull  faces  at  his  sham  Madeira,  and 
made  himself  so  far  agreeable  as  to  make 
the  blood  of  his  host  and  hostess  run- cold 
at  the  narrative  of  his  dueling  exploits. 

At  a  supper  of  well-known  characters, 
among  whom  were  Bouffe,  Eugene  Brif- 
faut,  Armand  Marrast,  Villemot,  and 
others,  one  Mouton  had  the  misfortune  to 
speak  of  Charles  X.  as  a  "  vieux  corni- 
chon."  Choquart  insisted  upon  immedi- 
ate chastisement,  but  at  this  moment  he 
remembered  that. he  owed  Mouton  five 
francs.  "What  a  pity,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  can  not  thrash  him  till  I  have  paid 
him  his  five  francs  1  Who  will  lend  me 
&ve  francs?"  Natui'ally,  every  one  de- 
clined for  such  a  purpose.  Bouffe,  to 
keep  the  joke  up,  persuaded  Mouton  that 
he  would  never  be  safe  until  he  had  lent 
Choquart  a  hundred  francs,  which  the 
latter  never  would  be  able  to  pay.  Cho- 
quart took  the  money,  saying :  "  It  is  the 
same  thing ;  when  I  get  my  allowance  I 
shall  pay  you,  and  you  shall  have  your 
beating."  But  Choquart  never  came  up 
to  this  fabulous  disbursement.  Latterly 
his  greatest  passions  could  be  assuaged 
by  the  offer  of  a  "  petit  verre  I" 

Of  all  the  duels  of  recent  times  in  Paris, 
none  created  so  great  a  sensation  as  that 
of  Emile  de  Girardin  and  Armand  Carrel. 
The  affair  had  its  origin  simply  in  the  fact 
that  the  former  had  started  a  paper  at 
forty  francs  a  year.  The  combatants 
were  placed  at  forty  paces,  with  liberty 
to  approach  within  twenty.  Armand 
Carrel  fired  after  advancing  ten.  M.  de 
Girardin  had  only  advanced  three  or  four, 
when  he  fired,  and  both  pistols  went  off 
at  the  same  time. 

"  I  am  hit  in  the  thigh,"  exclaimed  M. 
de  Girardin. 

"And  I  in  the  groin,"  said  Carrel. 

He  had  strength,  however,  to  take  a 
seat.  As  he  was  carried  by  his  friends 
past  the  editor  of  the  Presse^  "  Do  you 
suffer  much.  Monsieur  de  Girardiiii"  he 
inquired. 

"  I  only  hope  yon  do  not  suffer  more 
than  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 

The  death  of  Armand  Carrel  produced 
an  intense  sensation,  and  has  done  much 
to  diminish  the  passion  for  dueling  on  the 
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Continent.  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  was 
besieged  with  applications  from  persons 
anxious  to  revenge  the  publicist,  but  he 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  iiis 
friends,  who  wisely  declared  that  after  so 
sad  a  catastrophe,  he,  M.  de  Girardin,  was 
not  bound  to  accept  of  further  challenges 
on  tfie  same  account. 

In  1841,  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  was 
fined  a  hundred  francs  and  expenses  for 
inflicting  a  pistol- wound,  in  a  duel,  upon 
M.  Lacrosse,  now  a  senator.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Calviere  and  the  Duke  d'Uzes  re- 
ceived each  a  sword* wound  in  a  duel 
brought  about  by  the  one  calling  the 
other  a  Pritchardist,  when  that  sad  affair 
was  at  its  hight. 

In  the  affair  Dujarier  and  Beauvallon, 
in  reality  that  of  the  Olobe  against  the 
Presse^  and  in  which  the  former  Jost  his 
life,  Beauvallon  was  tried  and  acquitted  ; 
but  it  having  been  proved  that  Beauval- 
lon and  M.  d'Ecqucvilly  had  declared 
that  the  pistols  had  not  been  tried,  where- 
as M.  Arthur  Bertrand  showed  that  Du- 
jarier's  pistol  had  been  recently  discharg- 
ed before  the  duel  took  place,  the  one  was 
condemned  to  ten,  and  the  other  to  ei^ht 
year^  imprisonment.  Strange  inconsist- 
ency of  the  law  upon  dueling!  It  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  this    trial,  which 


took  pl^ce  at  Rouen,  that  Alexandre  Du- 
mas was  cross-examined : 

"  Who  are  you  ?" 

"Alexandre  Dumas  Davy,  Marquis  de 
la  Pailleterie." 

"  Your  profession  ?" 

"  I  would  say  dramatic  author,  if  I  was 
not  in  the  country  of  Oorneille." 

Upon  which  the  President  cynically 
observed : 

"  There  are  degrees,  according  to  the 
age  we  live  in." 

We  might  continue  our  illustrations  ad 
infinitum.  Germany,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Am- 
erica, are  all  made  to  contribute  their 
quota  of  incidents.  But  still,  France  8a^ 
passes  all  other  nations  in  the  propensity 
for  dueling.  The  point  of  honor  extends 
even  to  the  Chnrch. 

M.  Olivier,  Bishop  of  Evrenx,  was  con- 
versing one  day  with  Monseignenr  Affre, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  upon  the  inconsist- 
ency and  imperfection  of  the  law  in  the 
matter  of  dueling: 

"  But,"  said  the  Bishop  to  Monseignear 
Affre,  "  if  any  one  was  to  slap  your  face, 
what  would  you  do  ?" 

"Monsieur,"  replied  the  Archbishop, 
"I  know  what  I  ought  to  do,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  I  should  do." 


From    Fraier*!    Magaiine. 


GONE,      GONE,      GONE. 


Edgab  Allan  Poe  thought  the  most 
touching  of  all  words,  Neoermore  ;  which, 
in  American  fashion,  he  made  one  word. 
American  writers  do  the  like  with  For- 
eveTj  I  think  with  bad  effect.  Ellesmere, 
in  that  most  beautiful  story  of  Oretchen^ 
tells  of  a  sermon  he  heard  in  Germany, 
in  wliich  "that  pathetic  word  verhren 
(lost)  occurred  many  times."  Every  one 
knows  what  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  about  T/ie 
Last.  It  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  in- 
dividual associations,  and  how  it  may 
strike  different  minds ;  but  I  stand  up  for 
the  unrivaled  reach  and  pathos  of  the 
short  word  Gone. 


There  is  not  very  much  difference,  yon 
see,  between  the  three  words.  All  are 
on  the  suburbs  of  the  same  idea.  All 
convey  the  idea  of  a  state  of  matters 
which  existed  for  a  time,  and  which  is 
now  over.  All  suggest  that  the  inmost 
longing  of  most  hnman  hearts  is  less  for  a 
future,  untried  happiness,  than  for  a  re- 
turn, a  resurrection,  beautified  and  unal- 
loyed with  care,  of  what  has  already 
been.  Somehow,  we  are  ready  to  ieel  as 
if  we  were  safest  and  surest  with  that. 

It  is  curious,  that  the  saddest  and  most 
touching  of  human  thoughts,  when  wo 
run  it  up  to  its  simplest  form,  is  of  so 
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homely  a  thing  as  a  material  object  ex- 
estiug  in  a  certain  space,  and  then  remov- 
ing from  that  space  to  another.  That  is 
the  essential  idea  of  Gone, 

Yet,  in  the  commonest  way,  there  is 
something  touching  in  that — something 
touching  in  the  sight  of  vacant  space, 
once  filled  by  almost  any  thing.  You 
feel  a  blankness  in  the  landscape,  when 
a  tree  is  gone  that  yon  have  known 
all  your  liie.  You  are  conscious  of  a 
vague  sense  of  something  lacking  when 
even  a  post  is  pulled  up  that  you  remem- 
ber always  in  the  center  of  a  certain 
field.  You  feel  this  yet  more  when  some 
familiar  piece  of  furniture  is  taken  away 
from  a  room  which  you  know  well.  Here 
that  clumsy  easy-chair  used  to  stand ;  and 
it  is  gone.  You  feel  yourself  an  interlop- 
er, standing  in  the  space  where  it  stood 
so  long.  It  touches  you  still  more  to 
look  at  the  empty  chair  which  you  re- 
member so  often  filled  by  one  who  will 
never  fill  it  more.  You  stand  in  a  large 
railway  station :  you  have  come  to  see  a 
train  depart.  There  is  a  great  bustle  on 
the  platform,  and  there  is  a  great  quantity 
of  human  life,  and  of  the  interests  and 
cares  of  human  life,  in  those  twelve  or 
barteen  carriages,  and  filling  that  little 
pace  between  the  rails.  Tu>u  stand  by 
and  watch  the  warm  interiors  of  the  car- 
riages, looking  so  large,  and  so  full,  and 
as  if  they  had  so  much  in  them.  There 
are  people  of  every  kind  of  aspect,  child- 
ren of  old  folk,  multitudes  of  railway 
rugs,  of  carpet-bags,  of  portmanteaus,  of 
parcels,  of  newspapers,  of  books,  of  mag^ 
azines.  At  length  you  hear  the  last  bell ; 
then  comes  that  silent,  steady  pull,  which 
is  always  striking,  though  seen  ever  so 
often.  The  train  glides  away :  it  is  gone. 
You  stand,  and  look  vacantly  at  the  place 
where  it  was.  How  little  the  space  looks ; 
bow  blank  the  air  I  There  are  the  two 
rails,  just  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches 
apart :  how  close  together  they  look. 
You  can  hardly  think  that  there  was  so 
much  of  life,  and  of  the  interests  of  life, 
in  so  little  room.  You  feel  the  power 
upon  the  average  human  being  of  the 
simple,  commonplace  fact,  that  something 
has  been  here  and  is  gone. 

Thea  I  go  away,  in  thought,  to  a  cer- 
tain pier :  a  pier  of  wooden  piles,  running 
two  hundred  yards  into  the  sea,  at  a  quiet 
spot  on  a  lovely  coast,  where  various 
steam-vessels  call  on  a  summer  day.  You 
stand  at  the  seaward  end  of  the  pier, 
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where  it  broadens  into  a  considerable 
platform ;  and  you  look  down  on  the  deck 
of  a  steamer  lying  alongside.  What  n 
bustle :  what  a  hive  of  human  beings,  and 
their  children,  and  their  baggage,  their 
hopes,  fears,  and  schemes,  fills  that  space 
upon  the  water  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long  and  twenty -five  wide!  And 
what  a  deafening  noise,  too,  of  escaping 
steam  fills  the  air!  Men  with  baggage 
dash  up  against  yon ;  women  shrilly  vo- 
ciferate above  the  roar  of  the  steam ;  it  is 
a  fragment  of  the  vitality  and  hurry  of 
the  great  city  carried  for  a  little  to  the 
quiet  country  place.  But  the  last  rope  is 
thrown  off;  the  paddles  turn ;  the  steamer 
moves — it  is  gone  There  is  the  blank 
water,  churned  now  into  foam,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  transparent  green,  showing 
the  wooden  piles,  incrusted  with  shells, 
and  with  weeds  that  wave  about  below 
the  surface.  There  you  stand,  and  look 
vaguely,  and  think  vaguely.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous feeling.  It  is  a  feeling  you  do  not 
understand  except  by  experience.  And 
to  a  thoughtful  person  a  thing  does  not 
become  commonplace  because  it  is  re- 
peated hundreds  of  thousands  of  times. 
There  is  something  strange  and  something 
tonching  about  even  a  steamboat  going 
away  from  a  pier  at  which  a  dozen  call 
every  day. 

But  you  sit  upon  the  pier,  you  saunter 
upon  the  beach,  you  read  the  newspapers  ; 
you  enjoy  the  sense  of  rest.  The  day 
wears  away,  and  in  the  evening  the  steam- 
boat comes  back  again.  It  has  traveled 
scores  of  miles,  and  carried  many  persons 
through  many  scenes,  while  you  were 
resting  and  idling  through  these  hours ; 
and  the  feeling  you  had  when  it  was  gone 
is  effaced  by  its  return.  The  going  away 
is  neutralized  by  the  coming  back.  And 
to  understand  the  full  force  of  Oone  in 
such  a  case,  you  must  see  a  ship  go,  and 
see  its  vacant  space  when  it  is  gone,  when 
it  goes  away  for  a  long  time,  and  takes 
some  with  it  who  go  forever.  Perhaps 
you  know  by  experience  what  a  choking 
sensation  there  is  in  looking  at  an  emi- 
grant vessel  clearing  out,  even  thougli 
you  have  no  personal  interest  in  any  one 
on  board.  I  have  seen  such  a  ship  depart 
on  her  long  voyage'.  I  remember  the 
confusion  and  hmTy  that  attended  her  de- 
parture: the  crowded  deck,  thronged 
with  old  and  young;  gray-headed  men 
bidding  farewell  to  their  native  land  ;  and 
little  children  who  would  carry  but  dim 
25 
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remembrances  of  Britain  to  the  distant 
Australian  shore.  And  who  that  has  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene  can  forget  how,  when 
the  canvas  was  spread  at  length,  and  the 
last  rope  cast  off,  the  outburst  of  sobs  and 
weeping  arose  as  the  great  ship  solemnly 
passed  away  ?  You  conid  see  that  many 
who  parted  there,  had  not  understood 
what  parting  means  till  they  were  in  the 
act  of  going.  You  could  see  that  the  old 
parents  who  were  willing,  they  thought, 
to  part  from  their  boy,  because  they 
thought  his  chances  in  life  were  so  much 
better  in  the  new  country,  had  not  quite 
felt  what  parting  from  him  was,  till  he 
was  gone. 

Have  you  ever  been  one  of  a  lar^e  gay 
party  who  have  made  an  excursion  to 
some  beautiful  scene,  and  had  a  pic-nic 
festival?  Not  that  such  festivals  are 
much  to  be  approved ;  at  least  to  spots  of 
very  noble  scenery.  The  noble  scenery 
is  vulgarized  by  them.  There  is  an  in- 
consistency in  seeking  out  a  spot  which 
ought  to  awe-strike,  merely  to  make  it  a 
theater  for  eating  and  drinking,  for  stu- 
pid joking  and  laughter.  No ;  let  small- 
talk  be  manufactured  somewhere  else. 
And  the  influence  of  the  lonely  place  is 
lost,  its  spirit  is  uofelt,  unless  you  go 
alone,  or  go  with  very  few,  and  these  not 
boisterously  merry.  But  let  us  accept 
the  pic-nic  as  a  fact.  It  has  been,  and  the 
party  has  been  very  large  and  very  lively. 
But  go  back  to  the  place  after  the  party 
is  gone ;  go  back  a  minute  after  for  some- 
thing forgotten ;  go  back  a  month  or  a 
year  after.  What  a  little  spot  it  is  that 
you  occupied,  and  how  blank  it  looks! 
The  place  remains,  but  the  people  are 
gone ;  and  we  so  lean  to  our  kind,  that 
the  place  alone  occupies  but  *  a  very  little 
part  in  our  recollection  of  any  passage  in 
our  history  in  which  there  were  both 
scenerv  and  human  life.  Or  go  back  after 
several  years  to  the  House  where  you  and 
your  brothers  and  sisters  were  children 
together,  and  yon  will  wonder  to  find  how 
small  and  how  blank  it  will  look.  It  will 
touch  you,  and  perhaps  deeply ;  but  still 
you  will  discern  that  not  places,  but  per- 
sons, are  the  true  objects  of  human  affec- 
tion ;  and  you  will  think  what  a  small 
space  of  material  ground  may  be  the 
scene  of  what  are  to  you  great  human 
events  and  interests.  It  is  so  with  matr 
ters  on  a  grander  scale.  How  little  a 
space  was  ancient  Greece — ^how  little  a 


space  the  Holy  Land  I  Strip  these  of 
their  history  and  their  associations,  and 
they  are  insignificant.  And  history  and 
associations  are  invisible ;  and  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  place  without  them  the 
place  looks  poor.  Let  the  little  child  die 
that  was  the  light  and  hope  of  a  great 
dwelling,  and  you  will  understand  the 
truth  of  the  poet's  reflection  on  the  loss' 
of  his :  ^'  'Twas  strange  that  such  a  little 
thing,  Should  leave  a  blank  so  large !" 

There  is  no  place  perhaps  where  von 
have  such  a  feeling  of  blankness  wLen 
life  has  gone  from  it  as  in  a  church.  It 
is  less  so,  if  the  church  be  a  very  grand 
one,  which  compels  you  to  attend  to  it- 
self a  good  deal,  even  while  the  congre* 
gation  is  assembled.  But  if  the  charch 
be  a  simple  one,  and  the  congregation  a 
very  large  one,  crowding  the  simple 
church,  you  hardly  know  it  again  when 
the  congregation  is  gone.  You  could 
not  believe  that  such  a  vast  number  of 
human  beings  could  have  been  gathered 
in  it.  The  piaqe  is  unchanged,  yet  it  h 
quite  different.  It  is  a  curious  feeling  to 
look  at  the  empty  pulpit  where  averj 
great  preacher  once  was  accustomed  to 
preach.  It  is  especially  so  if  it  be  thirty 
years  since  he  used  to  preach  there ;  more 
so,  if  it  be  many  centuries.  I  have  often 
looked  at  the  pulpit  whence  Chalmers 
preached  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame ;  yoa 
can  no  more  bring  up  again  the  excited 
throng  that  surrounded  it,  and  the  rn^ 
of  the  great  orator's  eloquence,  than 
when  standing  under  a  great  oak  in  De- 
cember you  can  call  up  plainly  what  it 
looked  in  June.  And  far  less,  standing 
under  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  could  one 
recall  as  a  present  reality,  or  as  any  thing 
but  a  dreamy  fancy,  the  aspect  and  the 
eloquence  of  Chrysostom,  ages  since 
gone. 

The  feeling  of  Idanknesa^  which  is  the 
essential  thing  contained  in  the  idea  sag- 
gested  by  the  word  Gone,  is  one  that 
touches  us  very  nearly.  It  seems  to  get 
closer  to  us  than  even  positive  evil  or  suf- 
fering present  with  us.  77ia^  fixes  our  at- 
tention :  it  arouses  us ;  and  unless  we  be 
very  weak  indeed,  awakens  something  d 
resistance.  But  in  the  other  case,  tbd 
mind  is  not  stimulated;  it  is  receptive, 
not  active ;  and  we  muse  and  feel,  vacant- 
ly, in  the  thought  of  something  gone. 
You  are,  let  us  suppose,  a  countrv  par- 
son: you  take  your  wife  and  children 
over  to  your  railway-station,  and  jou  sec 
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them  away  to  the  seaside,  whither  you 
are  not  to  follow  for  a  fortnight:  then 
you  come  back  from  the  railway- station, 
and  you  reach  home.  The  house  is  quite 
changed.  How  startingly  quiet  it  is! 
You  go  to  the  nursery,  usually  a  noisy 
place:  you  feel  the  silence.  There  are 
the  pictures  on  the  walls ;  there  the  little 
chaii-s  :  there  some  flowers,  still  quite 
fresh,  lying  upon  a  table,  laid  down  by 
little  hands.  Gone  I  There  is  something 
sad  in  it,  even  wilh  the  certainty  of  soon 
meeting  again — that  is,  so  far  as  there  is 
certainty  in  this  world.  You  can  imagine 
distantly,  what  it  would  be  if  the  little 
things  were  gone,  not  to  return.  ITiat  is 
the  Gone  consuipmate.  All  who  have 
heard  it  know  the  unutterable  sadness  of 
the  farewell  of  the  Highland  emigrant 
leaving  his  native  hills.  You  would  not 
laush  at  the  bagpipes,  if  you  heard  their 
wild,  wailing  tones,  blendmg  with  broken 
voices  joining  in  that  Macrimmon^s  La- 
ment^ whose  perpetual  refrain  is  just  the 
statement  of  that  consummate  Uone.  I 
shall  not  write  the  Gaelic  words,  because 
yoa  could  not  pronounce  them ;  but  the 
refrain  is  this :  We  return^  we  return^  toe 
return  no  more/  Yes;  Gone  forever! 
And  all  to  make  room  for  deer !  There 
was  a  man  whose  little  boy  died.  The 
father  bore  up  wonderfully.  But  on  the 
funeral  day,  after  the  little  child  was  laid 
down  to  his  long  rest,  the  father  went  out 
to  -walk  in  the  garden.  There,  in  a  cor- 
ner, was  the  small  wheelbarrow  with  its 
wooden  spade ;  and  the  footpiints  in  the 
earth  left  by  the  little  feet  that  were 
gone  !  You  do  not  think  the  less  of  the 
strong  man  that  at  the  sight  he  wept 
aloud  :  wept,  as  Some  One  Else  had  wept 
before  him.  You  may  remember  that  lit- 
tle poem  of  Longfellow's,  in  which  he  tells 
of  a  man,  still  young,  who  once  had  a 
wife  and  child :  but  wife  and  child  were 
dead.  There  is  no  pathos  like  that  of 
homely  fact,  which  we  may  witness  every 
day.  They  were  gone;  and  after  those 
years  in  their  company,  he  was  left  alone. 
He  walked  about  the  world,  with  no  one 
to  care  for  him  now,  as  they  had  cared. 
The  life  with  them  would  seem  like  a 
dream,  even  if  it  had  lasted  for  years. 
And  all  the  sadder  that  so  much  of  life 
might  yet  have  to  come.  I  do  not  mind 
about  an  old  bachelor,  in  his  solitary 
room.  I  think  of  the  kind-hearted  man, 
sitting  in  the  evening  in  his  chair  by  the 
6resiae :  once,  when  he  sat  down  there, 


little  pattering  feet  were  about  him,  and 
their  little  ownera  climbed  upon  his  knee. 
Now,  he  may  sit  long  enough,  and  no  one 
will  interrupt  him.  He  may  read  his 
newspaper  undisturbed.  He  may  write 
his  sermon,  and  no  sly  knock  come  to  the 
door ;  no  little  dog  walk  in,  with  much 
barking  quite  unlike  that  of  common 
dogs,  and  ask  for  a  penny.  Gone !  I  re- 
member, long  ago,  reading  a  poem  called 
the  Scottish  Widoto^s  Lament^  written  by 
some  nameless  poet.  The  widow  had  a 
husband  and  two  little  children,  but  one 
bleak  winter  they  all  went  together : 

*^  I  ettle  whiles  to  spin, 

But  wee,  wee  patterin^  feet, 
Gome  ruonin^  out  and  in, 

A  lid  then  I  just  maun  greet : 
I  ken  it's  fancy  a' 

And  faster  flows  the  tear, 
That  my  a'  d wined  awa' 

Sin'  the  fa'  o'  the  year." 

You  have  said  good-by  to  a  dear 
friend  who  has  staid  a  few  days  with 
you,  and  whom  you  will  not  see  again  for 
long :  and  you  have,  for  a  while,  felt  the 
house  very  blank  without  him.  Did  you 
ever  think  how  the  house  would  seem, 
without  yourself?  Have  you  fancied 
yourself  gone ;  and  the  place,  blank  of  ^ 
that  figure  you  know  ?  When  I  am' 
gone  /  let  us  not  say  these  words,  unless 
seriously ;  they  express  what  is,  to  each 
of  us,  the  most  serious  of  all  facts.  The 
May  Queen  has  few  lines  which  touch  mo 
more  than  these : 

*^  For  lying  broad  awake  I  thought  of  you  and 
Effie  dear ; 
I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  no  lon- 
ger here" 

Lord  Macaulay,  a  few  years  before  he 
died,  had  something  presented  to  him  at 
a  great  public  meeting  in  Scotland; 
something  which  pleased  him  much.  "  I 
shall  treasure  it,"  he  said,  "  as  long  as  I 
live  ;  and  after  I  am  gone  " — ^There  the 
great  man's  voice  faltered,  and  the  sen- 
tence remained  unfinished.  Yet  the 
thought  at  which  Macaulay  broke  dpwn, 
may  touch  many  a  lesser  man  more.  For 
when  we  are  gone,  my  friends,  we  may 
leave  behind  us  those  who  can  .not  well 
spare  us.  It  is  not  for  one's  own  sake, 
that  the  Gone,  so  linked  with  one's  own 
nande,  touches  so  much.  We  have  had 
enough  of  this  world  before  very  long ; 
and  (as  Uncle  Tom  expressed  it)  "  heaven 
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is  better  than  Kentnck."  But  we  can 
think  of  some,  for  whose  sake  we  may- 
wish  to  put  off  our  going  as  long  as  may 
be.  "  Our  minister,"  said  a  Scotch  rustic, 
"  aye  preaches  aboot  goin'  to  heaven ; 
but  he'll  never  go  to  heaven  as  long  as 
he  can  get  stoppin'  at  Drumslcekie." 

No  doubt,  that  fit  of  toothache  may  be 
gone ;  or  that  unwelcome  guest  who 
staid  with  you  three  weeks  whether  you 
would  or  not ;  as  well  as  the  thing  or  the 
friend  you  most  value.  And  there  is  the 
auctioneer's  Going^  going^  as  well  as  this 
July  sun  going  down  in  glory.  But  I  de- 
fy you  to  vulgarize  the  word.  The  water 
which  makes  the  Atlantic  will  always  be  a 
sublime  sight,  though  you  may  have  a  lit- 
tle of  it  in  a  dirty  puddle.    And  though 


the  stupid  bore  who  comes  when  you  are 
busy,  and  wastes  your  time,  may  tell  joa 
when  you  happily  get  rid  of  him,  that  he 
will  otten  come  back  again  to  see  you, 
(ignorant  that  you  instantly  direct  your 
servant  never  to  admit  him  more,)  even 
that  can  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  lines,  in  which  the  dyiog 
girl,  as  she  is  going,  tells  her  mother  that 
after  she  is  gone,  she  will  (if  it  may  be) 
often  come  back : 

"  If  I  can  ril  come  again,  mother,  from  out  mj 
resting-place ; 
Though  you*ll  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall 

look  upon  your  face : 
Though  I  can  not  speak  a  word,   I  shall 

hearken  what  you  say, 
And  be  often,  often  with  you,  when  you  think 
,  Tm  far  away." 

A.  Hl.  H.  B. 


1^  > 


From    Chambert*8    Journal. 
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SuBi.niE  and  terrible  as  many  of  the 
operations  of  nature  are,  there  is  probably 
none  of  them  which  can  at  all  compare, 
for  grandeur  and  awful  magnificence,  with 
the  phenomena  presented  by  a  burning 
mountain  in  full  eruption.  The  tremen- 
'dous  roaring  of  the  volcano  —  the  lurid 
flame-like  glare  reflected  on  the  vapor 
above  the  crater  from  the  lava  contained 
within  its  depths — the  casting  forth  of 
huge  rocks,  often  to  a  distance  of  many 
miles,  by  the  explosive  power  of  confined 
gases — the  showere  of  ashes,  and  conse- 
quent darkness,  with  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning ever  illuminating  the  gloom— and, 
finally,  the  outpouring  of  a  vast  river  of 
molten  rock,  often  several  hundred  feet 
broad  and  many  miles  in  length  :  all  com- 
bine to  render  such  a  spectacle  the  most 
sublime  and  terrible  ever  presented  to  the 
'  gaze  of  man,  and  which,  once  beheld,  can 
never  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  the 
spectator.  Terrible  as  are  the  consequen- 
ces sometimes  resulting  from  these  occur- 
rences, we  are  yet  not  to  regard  them  as 
being  agencies  established  and  brought 


into  operation  with  a  view  to  destruction, 
but  rather  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  repa- 
rative and  conservative  agencies  by  which 
the  ultimate  stability  of  the  system  of  oar 
world  is  maintained ;  reparative,  inasmuch 
as  they  partly  compensate  by  the  formation 
of  land  for  that  which  is  lost  by  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  running  water ;  and  conser- 
vative, inasmuch  as  they  act  to  a  certain 
degree  as  safety-valves  for  the  escape  of 
subterranean  heat  and  gases  generate<l 
beneath  the  earth's  surface,  which  would 
otherwise  produce  results  less  awful  and 
terrible,  no  doubt,  to  the  view  of  the 
spectator,  but  far  more  disastrous  to  man- 
kind. The  relation  between  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes  is  of  a  verv  intimate  u:i- 
ture ;  and  it  is  always  observed  in  conn- 
tries  liable  to  these  visitations,  that  the 
eailhquakes  are  more  severe  and  continu- 
ous before  the  eruption,  and  that  when 
the  subterranean  forces  find  relief  by  a 
volcanic  vent,  the  earthquake  shocks  dc- 
crease,  or  even  cease  altogether;  hence 
the  inhabitants  of  such  districts,  if  earth- 
quake shocks   have  been  numerous  for 
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some  time,  always  hail  with  joy  the  out- 
burst of  an  eruption,  as  the  earthquake  is 
by  £ir  the  more  destructive  agent. 

There  are  remarkable  differences  be- 
tween volcanoes  as  regards  the  periods  of 
iheir  activity  and  repose,  and  also  the 
nature  of  the  matters  ejected  by  them. 
Some  are  always  in  a  state  of  activity, 
as  in  Europe,  Stromboli,  and  in  South- 
America,  the  volcano  of  Nicaragua ;  oth- 
ers, again,  are  only  occasionally  in  a  state 
of  eruption,  and  during  intermediate  peri- 
ods emit  gases  and  vapors  only.  Some, 
again,  as  in  the  island  of  Java,  pour  out 
merely  mud  and  water ;  while  others  have 
never,  within  the  records  of  man,  been 
known  to  emit  any  thing  except  gases, 
as  the  volcanoes  of  Quito.  Etna  has  been 
in  a  state  of  activity,  and  occasionally  of 
eruption,  since  the  period  of  the  earliest 
writings  of  antiquity,  having  been  men- 
tioned as  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the 
Odyssey^  and,  indeed,  Diodorus  Siculus 
speaks  of  an  eruption  which  occurred  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  now  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Vesuvius,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  active  before  the  records 
of  histoiy,  but  seems  to  have  been  perfect- 
ly quiescent  even  from  the  earliest  times 
of  tradition  down  to  the  age  of  Pliny, 
the  first  recorded  eruption  being  that  of 
79  A.D.,  in  which  that  distinguished  phi- 
losopher lost  his  life.  During  this  period, 
however,  the  volcanoes  of  Ischia,  an  island 
forming  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Bay  of 
Xaples,  were  in  full  activity ;  while,  on 
the  Yesnvian  vent  being  again  opened, 
these  volcanoes  remainea  inactive  for  a 
period  of  seventeen  centuries.  These, 
and  the  other  volcanoes  near  Naples, 
belong  to  the  volcanic  district ;  so  that, 
although  no  direct  communication  exists 
between  them,  yet  the  eruption  of  one 
acts  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  forces  of  the 
other. 

It  would  seem  also  that,  previous  to  a 
volcana  becoming  extinct,  it  ceases  to  pour 
out  lava,  and  evolves  gases  only  during 
the  later  periods  of  its  existence.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  ex- 
tinct volcanoes  of  the  Eifel  in  Germany, 
for  the  sides  of  the  vents  bear  no  marks 
of  having  been  subjected  to  the  effects  of 
heat,  though  evidently  much  toni  by  the 
gaseous  explosions,  which  may  have  re- 
moved those  portions  of  rock  which  bore 
the  marks  of  the  outpouring  of  lava.  It 
is  possible,  also,  that  some  of  the  Sonth- 
American  volcanoes,  as  those  of  Quito, 


which  do  not  now  pour  out  lava,  may  be 
in  process  of  extinction  ;  and,  indeed, 
large  portions  of  this  chain  appear  already 
to  have  become  extinct,  no  signs  of  activi- 
ty having  been  manifested  by  them,  nor 
any  eaithquakes  having  occurred  in  their 
districts,  since  the  discovery  of  the  coun 
try.  This,  however,  having  taken  place 
only  about  three  centuries  ago,  would  not 
afford  us  any  very  determinate  data  from 
which  to  infer  the  extinction  of  these  vol- 
canoes, judging  merely  from  their  quies- 
cence during  this  lapse  of  time,  since  it 
appears  that  the  Ischian  volcanoes  as 
mentioned  above,  resumed  their  activity 
after  having  slumbered  for  about  sevei>- 
teen  centuries.  However,  there  were 
other  vents  open  during  that  period  in 
the  same  district,  and  earthquakes  also 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  so  that  it 
was  evident  that  the  volcanic  agency  had 
not  deserted  the  district ;  whereas,  in  the 
districts  of  the  South-American  chain,  in 
which  the  craters  seem  to  be  in  repose, 
the  quiescence,  as  far  as  we  know,  ap- 
pears to  be  complete.  These  districts  of 
apparently  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  Andes 
are,  first,  that  comprised  between  latitude 
dQo  and  21^  south,  on  both  sides  of  which 
is  found  an  active  district,  one  extending 
at  least  thiiteen  degree  southward  to 
the  island  of  Chiloe,  and  the  other  ex- 
tending six  degrees  northward  through 
Bolivia  and  Southern  Peru.  Next  comes 
another  quiescent  district,  comprising^  four- 
teen degrees  of  latitude,  till  we  arrive  at 
Quito,  which  is  the  commencement  of  a 
short  chain  of  active  volcanoes  extend- 
ing about  three  degrees  northward,  and 
crossed  by  the  equator.  Another  quiescent 
district  comprising  six  degrees  succeeds, 
and  we  then  arrive  at  the  volcanoes  of 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  in  which 
some  eruptions  on  a  very  grand  scale 
have  taken  place  since  the  discovery  of 
the  country. 

To  what  changes  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  may  be  owing  the  extinction  of  vol- 
canoes of  any  particular  region,  is  not 
known ;  but  geology  tesli&es  that  similar 
changes  have  occurred  from  remote  peri- 
ods of  the  earth's  history ;  that  volcanoes 
have  broken  out  in  regions  where  prev- 
iously all  had  been  in  repose,  and  after 
having  continued  in  a  state  of  activity, 
or  of  alternate  activity  and  rest,  for  a  long 
course  of  ages,  have  again  become  extinct, 
and  have  shown  no  tendency  during  many 
successive  epochs  to  a  renewal  of  their 
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ancient  fires.  Many  portions  of  oar  own 
islands  wore  formerly  the  scene  of  voloa- 
nic  action,  which  has  now  long  ceased ; 
and  the  basalt  poured  oat  by  the  erup- 
tions may  be  found  in  many  districts,  the 
most  remarkable  developments  of  it  being 
in  the  renowned  island  of  Staffa,  and  at 
the  no  less  renowned  Giants'  Causeway. 
Indeed,  the  basalt  can  be  traced  extend- 
ing in  a  linear  direction  from  Fair  Head, 
in  the  county  Antrim,  along  the  whole 
coast,  through  the  islands  of  Kathlin,  (from 
whence  it  extends  eastward  to  Ailsa,) 
-Staffa,  Skye,  and  others  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  also  on  the  mainland  at  Morven,  in 
Arg^^leshire.  In  Auvergne  and  Cantal, 
also  in  Central  France,  and  in  the  district 
of  the  Eifel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
near  Coblenz,  are  most  interesting  regions 
of  extinct  volcanoes;  the  eruptions  of 
those  in  Auvergne  appearing  to  have  com- 
menced during  the  period  termed  by  ge- 
ologists the  Upper  Eocene  —  a  period 
comparatively  recent  in  the  earth's  histo- 
ry— and  to  have  continued  down  as  late 
as  the  Pliocene  epoch,  or  that  preceding 
the  creation  of  man  by  but  a  single  inter- 
vening period. 

The  tendency  above  alluded  to  of  vol- 
canic vents  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  lin- 
(LMr  direction,  is  very  well  marked,  and  of- 
ten a  perfect  mountain-chain  is  thus  formed, 
as  in  the  Andes  above  mentioned.  Another 
marked  feature  in  connection  with  their 
position  is,  that  in  general  they  are  found 
near  the  sea,  or  some  large  body  of  wa- 
ter ;  and  indeed  this  fact  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
theory  of  volcanoes.  We  are  struck  with 
their  remarkable  development  along  all 
the  borders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  —  that 
vast  tract  of  sea,  which  nearly  every  where 
shows  signs  of  the  subsidence  of  its  bot- 
tom, and  throughout  nearly  the  enth*e 
extent  of  which  there  is  now  in  process  of 
deposit  a  chalk  formation,  compared  with 
which  that  of  the  present  geological  se- 
ries, vast  as  it  is,  will  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

There  can  be  jio  doubt  that  the  volca- 
noes of  Tierra  del  Fuego  belong  to  the 
same  series  as  those  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
since  the  same  chain  of  mountains  is  found 
to  extend  to  the  extremity  of  the  conti- 
nent through  Patagonia.  In  a  northerly 
direction,  this  chain  appears  to  give  off  a 
branch  at  Quito,  which  is  continued  in  a 
iiorth-easterly  direction  through  the  vol- 
cano of  Zamba,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 


Madalena,  into  the  West-India  Islands. 
In  these  islands  we  find  two  parellel  se- 
ries, the  one  lying  westward,  of  consider- 
able elevation,  and  volcanic.  In  this  se- 
ries are  included  the  islands  of  Granada, 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Gua- 
deloupe, and  some  others.  The  other 
series  flanks  these  islands  closely  on  the 
east,  but  is  low,  non-volcanic,  and  calca- 
reons.  In  this  series  we  have  the  iBlands 
of  Tobago,  Barbadoes,  Marie  Galaote, 
Antigua,  Barbuda,  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
some  others. 

Proceeding  northward  from  the  vol- 
canoes of  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
or  the  main  continuation  of  the  South- 
American  chain,  we  find  a  double  moan- 
tain-range,  the  easternmost  constituting 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  which,  as  &r  as 
we  know,  are  not  volcanic,  while  the 
true  continuation  of  the  volcanic  chain 
is  to  be  found  in  the  western  range, 
which  reappears  in  the  peninsala  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  five  volcanoes  have  been 
discovered ;  then  succeeds  a  district  in 
which  the  mountains,  closely  following 
the  coast-line,  are,  as  far  as  known,  qnies- 
cent,  till  we  reach  latitude  forty-five, 
where  an  active  volcano  exists  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  The  range, 
still  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  continues 
northward,  bending  round  along  with  the 
coast  of  Russian  America  to  a  westerly, 
and  subsequently  a  south-westerly  direc* 
tion,  and  terminating,  as  fiir  as  the  conti- 
nent is  concerned,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  in  which  there  are  several  active 
volcanoes,  one  being  about  fourteen  thoo- 
sand  feet  high.  But  although  the  conti- 
tinent  ends  in  this  peninsula,  we  sUH  have 
the  volcanic  chain  continued  through  the 
Aleutian  archipelago  —  that  remarkable 
series  of  islands  which  extends  quite 
across  the  northern  portion  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  like  a  succession  of  stepping-stooes 
from  Asia  to  America,  and  by  means  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  America  received 
its  earliest  inhabitants.  In  these  islands 
eruptions  are  frequent,  and  new  islands 
are  occasionally  formed  by  sabmarioe 
eruptions,  as  was  the  case  in  1796.  In- 
deed, were  it  not  that  these  islands  hare 
partaken  of  the  subsidence  which  Las  lop^ 
been  going  on  in  the  bed  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  thev  would  even  now  form  a  vol- 
canic mountain  -  chain  from  America  to 
Asia. 

When  we  again  arrive  on  the  continent, 
wo  find  the  line  of  volcanic  action  still 
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Goutinned  through  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  great  peninsula  of  Kamschatka, 
Tk'here  there  are  several  active  volcanoes, 
oue  reaching  the  hight  of  fifteen  thousand 
feet.  In  these  frigid  regions,  the  lava 
often,  as  in  Iceland,  has  to  hurst  through 
a  harrier  of  ice  and  snow,  which  for  a 
time,  bj  its  vast  cooling  power,  retards  its 
progress,  while  torrents  of  hot  water  pour 
down  the  mountain's  sides,  and  volumes 
of  steam  ascend  to  the  skies.  However, 
the  lava  generally  prevails,  and  then  its 
accamulated  torrent  pours  with  redou- 
bled force.  After  leaving  this  penin- 
sula, the  chain  of  volcanoes  again  be- 
comes insular,  being  continued  southward 
through  the  Kurile  Islands  to  the  Japan- 
ese empire,  where  it  turns  toward  the 
south-west,  following  the  direction  of  the 
Japanese  Islands,  active  volcanoes  being 
found  in  Jesso  and  Kiphon.  Through  the 
islands  of  Loo  Choo  and  Formosa,  it  is  con- 
tinued southward  into  the  Philippine,  and 
then  into  the  Molucca  Islands,  where  it  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes 
eastward,  through  New-Guinea  and  some 
small  islands  lying  eastward  of  the  coast 
of  Australia,  till  it  reaches  New-Zealand, 
and  subsequently  may  be  considered  to 
end  in  the  great  antarctic  continent,  thus 
completing  the  circuit  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  other,  and  much  more  important 
branch,  tarns  first  westward,  and  after- 
ward to  north-west,  and  passes  through 
the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and 
then  through  the  Andaman  and  some 
other  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
thus  following  the  outline  of  the  coast  of 
the  continent,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly 
speaking,  following  the  outline  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  as  it  had  previously  done 
that  of  the  Pacific. 

In  Java,  the  linear  arrangement  of  vol- 
canoes is  very  well  marked,  the  whole 
island  being,  in  fact,  but  one  continued 
range  of  vents  from  end  to  end,  and  con- 
taining no  less  than  forty-six  separate  moun- 
tains all  active.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Java  volcanoes  seldom  emit  lava,  but 
vast  quantities  of  boiling  water,  like  the 
Geysers  in  Iceland,  except  that  in  Java  a 
large  amount  of  earth  is  mixed  with  the 
water,  thus  constituting  rivers  of  mud, 
which  pour  down  the  mountain-sides  in- 
stead of  lava.  They  are  also  remarkable 
for  emitting  vast  quantities  of  sulphur,  or 
even  sulphuric  acid,  which  in  one  place 
strongly  impregnates  a  whole  lake,  out  of 
which  a  river  of  acid  water  flows,  which 


destroys  every  living  creature  within  the 
range  of  its  influence,  even  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  spot  where  it  falls 
into  the  sea-  In  the  gaseous  emanations 
proceeding  from  some  of  the  hollow  ex- 
tinct craters  of  this  island,  we  find  a  scien- 
tific solution  of  the  wondrous  tales  of  the 
upas  or  poison-tree  of  Java — tales  formerly 
universally  discredited  by  the  scientific 
world,  in  consequence  of  the  omission,  by 
both  the  travelers  who  narrated  what 
they  had  seen,  and  by  the  auditors  who 
heard  their  accounts,  of  a  distinct  separa- 
tion  of  the  facts  observed,  and  the  theory 
by  which  those  facts  were  accounted  for. 
Bringing  accounts  of  the  deadly  upas-tree 
as  an  observed  fact,  whereas  it  was  in  real- 
ity only  the  popular  means  of  accounting  for 
certain  observed  facts, the  travelers  brought 
their  whole  story  into  discredit ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  scientific  men,  rejecting 
the  account  of  the  Valley  of  Death,  on 
account  of  the  story  of  the  upas-tree,  fell 
into  the  opposite  error  of  refusing  assent 
to  facts  very  satisfactorily  attested.  There 
are,  indeed,  valleys  of  death  in  Java,  the 
said  valleys  being  extinct  craters,  filled 
with  gaseous  volcanic  emanations,  in  which, 
of  course,  no  living  creature  can  continue 
to  exist ;  one  of  these  craters  is  called 
Guevo  Upas,  or  the  Valley  of  Poison,  and 
is  abou|i  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
filled  with  the  bones  of  tigers  and  other 
animals,  including  birds  which  have  drop- 
ped dead  in  attempting  to  fly  over  the 
valley,  and  even  men,  who  have  penetrat- 
ed too  far,  and  have  been  overpowered  by 
the  deadly  carbonic  acid  gas  with  which 
the  crater  is  filled,  before  they  could  re- 
trace their  steps.  The  bones  of  these 
victims  alone  remain,  the  soft  parts  hav- 
ing decayed,  and  the  valley  presents  the 
appearance  of  that  mentioned  in  Ezekiers 
vision.  In  another  crater  this  is  reversed  ; 
for,  as  sulphurous  acid  is  the  gas  which 
fills  it,  the  bones  of  all  the  animals  falling 
dead  in  it  are  corroded  and  destroyed, 
while  the  soft  parts,  as  the  skin,  hair,  and 
muscles,  are  preserved,  being  unaffected 
by  this  gas,  and  by  it  preserved  from  the 
usual  decomposing  effect  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
on  record  of  what  is  called  the  truncation 
of  a  volcanic  cone,  occurred  in  one  of  the 
volcanoes  of  Java,  named  Papandayang, 
in  the  year  1772.  By  the  truncation  of  a 
volcanic  cone,  is  meant  the  actual  falling 
in  of  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  owing  to 
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its  being  undeimined  by  the  violence  of 
an  eruption  tearing  away  too  much  of  the 
bowels  and  side-walls  of  the  mountain. 
During  the  eruption  alluded  to,  this  phe- 
nomenon took  place ;  the  ground  giving 
way  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain 
had  not  even  time  to  save  themselves  by 
flight.  No  less  than  forty  villages  were 
engulfed,  and  about  three  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  perished.  The  extent  of 
the  district  which  went  down  was  as 
much  as  fifteen  miles  long  by  six  broad, 
and  the  hight  of  the  cone  was  reduced  from 
nine  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet. 

Vesuvius  also  appears  to  have  suffered 
more  than  once  from  the  same  cause, 
though  this  is  inferred  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mountain,  and  not  from  any 
direct  statement  of  authors  regarding  it, 
:is  the  evidence  gleaned  from  classic  wri- 
ters on  the  subject  is  purely  circumstan- 
tial. The  remains  of  an  ancient  crater, 
which  must  have  been  three  miles  in  dia- 
meter, are  very  evident,  the  ridge  formed 
by  the  crater  wall,  which  on  one  side 
still  exists,  being  known  as  Monte  Somma.' 
That  this  vast  hollow  must  have  been 
formed  by  the  truncation  of  a  very  an- 
cient and  lofty  peak,  is  almost  certain, 
since  so  large  a  vent  would  otherwise  be 
quite  out  of  proportion  with  a  volcano 
comparatively  so  small ;  but  this  trunca- 
tion must  have  occurred  in  times  quite 
beyond  historic  records,  or  even  tradition- 
al accounts,  for  not  a  trace  of  mention  of 
it  is  found  in  any  author.  This  crater, 
however,  was  perfect  within  historic  times, 
though  a  portion  of  its  wall,  or  the  seaward 
side,  is  now  destroyed.  This  is  known  from 
the  description  of  the  figure  of  the  moun- 
tain as  given  by  Strabo  the  geographer, 
and  also  from  the  account  given  by  histo- 
rians of  the  insurrection  of  the  gladiators 
under  Spartacus,  12  b.c.  ;  for  we  read  that 
that  chief  encamped  his  forces  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  crater,  which  was  accessible 
only  by  a  single  narrow  entrance,  and 
that  the  praetor  Olodins — who  afterward, 
through  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  attained 
such  an  unenviable  posthumous  reputation 
on  account  of  his  attack  on  Milo— letting 
down  his  soldiers  by  ladders  over  the  steep 
precipices  of  the  crater,  while  he  kept  the 
single  outlet  strongly  guarded,  cut  off 
the  gladiators  to  a  man.  From  this  ac- 
count, it  is  evident  that  a  second  trunca- 
tion must  have  occurred  subsequent  to 
this  date,  for  a  large  part  of  the  crater  is 


now  gone,  and  only  a  low  ridgo,  known 
as  the  Pedamentina,  remains  on  the  sea- 
ward side  of  the  old  crater,  instead  of 
the  former  wall.  On  the  other  three 
sides,  the  old  crater  is  still  perfect.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  second  trun- 
cation occurred  in  the  great  eruption 
which  took  place  79  a.d.,  in  which  the 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life. 

This  mountain,  Vesuvius,  along  with 
the  other  Italian  volcanoes,  is  considered 
to  belong  to  a  vast  chain  extending  from 
China  to  the  Azores,  running  through 
Tartary  and  Central  Asia  to  the  Caucasus, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  thence  through 
Greece  and  Italy  to  Southern  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  so  to  the  Ajsores.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  this  chain,  for  such  we  may 
consider  it,  unconnected  though  some  of 
its  links  may  be,  runs  much  more  inland 
than  that  above  mentioned  as  surrounding 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  accordingly  con- 
sidered to  bear  strongly  on  the  question, 
which  we  shall  subsequently  mention,  of 
volcanoes  owing  their  existence  to  chemi- 
cal action,  generated  by  sea-water;  in- 
deed, some  of  these  volcanoes  are  distant 
from  the  sea  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
sixty  geographical  miles,  so  that  the  valid- 
ity of  such  an  hypothesis  may  well  be 
called  in  question.  The  distnct  known 
as  the  Field  of  Fire,  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  which  continually  emits 
inflammable  gas,  and  the  mud  volcanoes 
of  that  district,  also  belong  to  the  same 
grand  volcanic  system,  whose  forces  are 
often  mentioned  in  profane  history  as  hav- 
ing manifested  themselves  in  the  form  of 
earthquakes  —  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
earthquake  by  which  the  renow*ned  Co> 
lossus  of  Rhodes  was  thrown  down  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  after  its  ereo* 
tion. 

There  is  a  question  connected  with  vol- 
canoes which,  simple  as  it  may  to  some 
minds  appear,  has  yet  given  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  scientific  woHd — 
namely,  why  volcanic  vents  should  so  uni- 
versally assume  the  form  of  mountains. 
What  we  deem  the  most  plausible  hypoth- 
esis sets  forth,  that  volcanoes  are  fbnn- 
ed  simply  by  the  accumulation  of  erupted 
matter  round  a  central  orifice,  which  was 
originally  either  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding country,  or  possibly  even  form- 
ed a  hoUow.  That  enough  matter  is 
poured  out  by  an  eruptive  vent  to  form  a 
mountain,  is  proved  by  the  depth  which 
the  products  of  eruptions  have  attained  in 
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Etna,  as  sbown  in  the  section  presented 
to  U8  in  the  Val  del  Bove^  and  which 
amonnts  to  as  much  as  four  thousand  feet, 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  Val  del  Bove  of  our  approach- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  erupted  matter. 
There  are  many  instances  on  record  in 
which  smaller  mountains  have  been  thus 
formed  even  in  a  single  ernption,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Monte  Nuovo, 
formed  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baiie 
daring  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1538 
A.I).  Sir  Charles  Lyell  considers  that  the 
mode  of  growth  of  a  volcano — as,  for  in- 
stance, of  Etna — is  very  similar  to  the 
growth  of  exogenous  trees,  which  increase 
by  layers  deposited  externally.  The  grad- 
ual flow  of  .lava,  many  months  ailer  its 
emission,  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Scrope,  who  saw,  in  the  Val  del  Bove  in 
1810,  a  stream  still  advancing  which  had 
been  poured  out  nine  months  previously. 
The  Slope  was  very  considei*able,  yet  the 
thickness  of  the  stream  was  considerable 
also,  and  it  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about 
a  yard  an  hour.  Its  mode  of  advance  he 
describes  as  being  this :  the  lower  stra- 
tum being  arrested  by  the  ground  it  was 
flowing  over,  the  central  portion  of  the 
stream  bulged  out,  on  account  of  the 
pressure  from  behind,  and  so  being  un- 
supported beneath,  fell  over,  and  was  ar- 
rested by  the  ground  in  its  turn ;  the  up- 
per crust  of  the  stream  having  long  before 
been  solidified  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
being  broken  in  pieces,  with  a  continual 
crackling  noise,  by  the  failure  of  support 
beneath.  Thus  the  whole  stream  resem- 
bled masses  of  rocks  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  dire  confusion ;  and  the  valley 
was  filled,  not  with  a  smooth  stream  of 
lava,  but  with  broken  rocks  and  angular 
blocks.  Within  the  fissures,  the  lava 
could  still  be  seen  to  be  of  a  dull  red 
heat. 

As  a  volcanic  mountain  gradually  rises, 
the  portion  nearest  the  central  vent  is,  of 
course,  the  highest,  since  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  ejected  materials  fall  near  it, 
and  only  the  lighter  ashes  and  smaller 
stones  or  more  fluid  lava  are  conveyed  to 
any  distance.  Lateral  discharges  also  are, 
of  course,  more  frequent  within  the  same 
amount  of  space  as  we  ascend,  and  indeed 
occur  but  seldom  in  the  lower  regions  of 
a  mountain  in  any  case,  since  the  hydro- 
static pressure  of  a  column  of  lava  is  less^ 
and  the  resistance  which  has  to  be  over- 
come, and  which  is  offered  to  its  exit  by 


the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  is  greater  as 
we  descend. 

Though  a  volcanic  mountain  is,  as  it 
seems,  tnus  piled  np  above  the  sui  round- 
ing country  merely  by  the  accumulation 
of  its  own  discharges,  yet,  of  course,  in 
many  instances  a  considerable  amount  of 
its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
caused  by  internal  elevating  force — a  force 
acting,  however,  not  specially  on  the 
mountain,  but  probably  over  a  large  dis- 
trict, the  elevation  of  which  is  of  course 
participated  in  by  the  mountain.  Thus^ 
m  the  case  of  Etna,  the  mountain  has 
gained  at  least  eight  hundred  feet  by  such 
elevation  of  the  district,  since  marine 
shells  have  been  found  in  the  mountain 
flanks  at  that  elevation  ;  higher  they  have 
not  been  traced,  as  the  marine  strata  at 
that  bight  have  become  covered  by 
sheets  of  lava ;  but  in  all  probability,  if 
we  were  able  to  examine  the  interior  of 
the  mountain,  it  would  be  found  that  they 
ascended  to  an  elevation  of  three  thou- 
sand feet,  and  that  the  volcano  conse- 
quently owed  so  much  of  its  hight  to 
these  uplifting  forces ;  this  is  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  elsewhere  in  the  dis- 
trict marine  strata  are  found  at  that  ele- 
vation, so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  entire 
district  was  raised  so  much. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  if 
a  volcano  is  piled  up  of  materials  torn 
from  below  by  the  agency  of  the  subter- 
ranean fires,  the  internal  hollows  thus 
formed  must  occasionally  be  enlarged  so 
much  that  their  arches  become  unequal  to 
the  support  of  the  mass  of  superimposed 
matter,  and  accordingly  must  occasionally 
yield.  Of  such  yielding  and  consequent 
subsidence,  we  have  several  examples  in 
historic  records,  as  in  the  case  of  Papan- 
dayang  in  Java,  when  a  tract  of  land  fif- 
teen miles  long  by  six  broad,  and  includ- 
ing an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet, 
sank  down  bodily  at  once  ;  or,  again,  the 
truncation  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  and 
sulking  in  of  the  Val  del  Bove — ^both  of 
which,  however,  are  inferred  to  have  sunk 
rather  than  recorded  to  have  done  so. 

Comparing  the  size  of  Etna,  which  is 
far  the  largest  of  European  volcanoes, 
with  others  mentioned  above,  we  see  that 
the  scale  on  which  volcanoes  are  found  in 
Europe  is  small  compared  with  that  on 
which  they  are  developed  in  other  parts 
of  the  world ;  as,  for  instance,  Cotopaxi 
in  the  Andes,  and  others  of  that  chain — 
Cotopaxi  attaining  an  elevation  of  nineteen 
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thousand  feet ;  or  Mount  Loa  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  which  id  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet  high.    The  latter  volcano  is  per- 
haps tl)c  most  magnificent  exhibition  of  vol- 
canic agency  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.    The  principal  interest  attach- 
ed to  it  is  owing  not  so  much  to  the  enor- 
mous crater  at  the  summit,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  three  miles,  though  this,  as 
it  gradually  tills  up  with  liquid  lava  and 
overflows,  is  a  magnificent  spectacle  ;  but 
even  still  more  sublime  is  the  appearance 
presented  by  a  lateral  crater  on  one  side 
of  the  mountain,  of  even  larger  dimen- 
sions than  the  summit  crater,  and  forming 
an  enormous  gulf  between  two  and  three 
miles  across,  and  about  seven  and  a  half ' 
miles  round,  which  is  surrounded  by  ver- 
tical walls  of  solid  rock  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  hi<xh.    To  this  enormous  crater 
the  name  Kilauea  is  given.    It  is  sixteen 
miles  from  the  highest  crater,  and  about 
forty  from  the  sea ;  and  though  compara- 
tively at  the  foot  of  the  vast  cone,  is  yet 
as  far  above  the  sea  as  the  summit  of 
Vesuvius,   or  about  four  thousand  feet 
high.    It  is  formed  by  two  chasms  or 
hollows,  one  within  the  other.    A  preci- 
pice six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  com- 
posed of  compact  rock  iu  layers  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, flanks  the  larger  of  these  hollows ; 
this  precipice  is  quite  perpendicular,  and 
at  its  foot  lies  a  horizontal  ledge  of  black 
rock  of  considerable  breadth,  which  ter- 
minates in  another  precipice  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  immedi- 
ately surrounding  a  vast  lake  of  lava, 
ever  seething  and  boiling,  and  varying  in 
bight  according  to  the  supply  of  molten 
matter  from  the  subterranean  focus.    At 
times,  it  rises  up  in  the  crater,  and  over- 
flows the  black  ledge  above  mentioned, 
and  then  presents  the  magnificent  specta- 
cle of  a  lake  of  surging  fire  between  two 
and  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  between 
seven  and  eight  round.    The  lava,  how- 
ever, does  not  overflow  the  upper  rim  of 
the  crater,  for  when  it  raises  to  a  certain 
hight  it  is  carried  off  by  underground 
vents,  which  have  no  doubt  been  formed 
by  the  hydrostatic  pressure.    Thus,  in 
1840,  an  eruption  took  place  in  which  the 
lava  flowed  underground  for  six  miles, 
when  it  made  its  appearance  in  an  old 
wooded  crater  called  Arare,  the  vivid  light 
from  which  was  the  fii-st  intimation  of  the 
lava  in  Kilauea  having  burst  through  the 
walls  of  the  great  crater.    The  lava  con- 


tinued to  flow  for  some  weeks,  duriug 
which  time  the  lake  iu  Kilauea  sank  over 
four  hundred  feet ;  and  since  the  boitom 
of  the  crater  of  Arare,  where  it  first  ap- 
peared, is  itself  over  four  hundred  feet 
deep,  it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Coan,  au 
American  Missionary,  who  describes  the 
eruption,  that  it  was  at  first  at  a  depth 
of  as  much  as  one  thousand  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.     It  then  rau 
underground  for  a  couple  of  miles  from 
Arare,  and  again  coming  to  the  smface, 
spread  over  fifty  acres  ofground ;  ii  then 
again  became    subterranean  for  several 
miles,  till  it  reappeared  in  a  second  crater 
of  older  date,  which  it  partially  filled  up, 
and  again  flowed  on  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth.     Its  final  emergence  was  at 
a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Kilauea,  at  a  point  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level.    The  re- 
mainder of  its  course  to  the  sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  miles,  it  performed 
above  ground,  and  then  leaped  over  a 
cliff  fifty  feet,  and  fell  into  the  sea  with  a 
tremendous  crash  during  a  period  of  three 
weeks.    In   its  underground  passage,  it 
fissured  the  earth  in  many  places,  and 
upheaved  some  of  the  rocks  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  lava  in  the 
crater  of  Kilauea  by  no  means  coires- 
ponds  in  its  periods  of  eruption  with  that 
in  the  summit  crater  only  sixteen  miles 
off,  the  latter  being  often  overflowing 
when  Kilauea  is  at  its  lowest,  and  vice 
versa  ;  thus  plainly  showing,  that  though 
unquestionably  they  belong  to  the  same 
volcanic  center,  and  are  supplied  by  the 
same  source,  yet  that  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  fluid  in  the  two  craters, 
since  if  there  were,  according  to  the  laws 
of  hydrostatic  pressure,  the  lava  in  the 
summit  crater  could  never  rise  higher 
than  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf 
of  Kilauea,  whereas,  in  point  of  fi^t,  the 
lava  in  the  summit  crater  must  rise  ten 
thousand  feet  higher  than  this  before  it 
can  ovei'flow ;  yet  the  distance  between 
the  two  craters  is  only  sixteen  miles. 

The  crater  of  Kilauea  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  subsidence  of  die  rocks 
owing  to  their  having  been  undermined 
by  lava,  for  at  different  distances  round 
the  crater  are  other  precipices  of  per- 
pendicular rock  similar  to  those  of  which 
the  crater  is  composed,  and  all  bearing 
the  appearance  of  having  subsided  at 
some  former  periods.    They  inclose  alto- 
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gether  a  space  double  the  size  of  Kilauea, 
though,  owing  to  the  escape  of-  the  lava 
by  the  subterranean  passages  above 
mentioned,  it  never  surmounts  the  upper 
precipice  of  the  crater,  but  on  the  black 
iedge  intervening  between  the  two  preci- 
pices it  deposits  a  fresh  layer  on  every 
occasion  that  it  surmounts  it. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  lava  currents 
ever  poured  forth  from  Etna,  was  that  of 
the  eruption  of  1699,  which  was  fifteen 
miles  in  length  ;  and  when  it  entered  the 
sea  near  the  city  of  Catania,  was  six  hun- 
dred yards  broad,  and  forty  feet  deep. 
The  surface  and  sides  being  solidified  by 
their  exposure  to  the  air,  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  moving  mass  of  solid  rock 
advancing  by  the  Assuring  of  its  walls, 
and  the  pouring  out  of  the  fluid  lava  from 
the  fissures.  Observing  this  fact,  an  at- 
tempt was  made,  by  breaking  open  the 
wall  of  the  stream  on  one  side  with  crow- 
bars and  picks,  to  save  the  city  of  Cata- 
nia ;  a  lava  stream  burst  out  from  the 
opening  ;  but  as  it  seemed  to  threaten 
another  town,  Paterno,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  took  up  arms  and  obliged  the 
Gatanians  to  desist.  The  current,  accord- 
ingly, having  first  in  its  course  overflow- 
ed fourteen  towns  and  villages,  reached 
the  wall  of  Catania,  which  had  been  raised 
to  a  hight  of  sixty  feet  on  purpose  to 
protect  the  city  from  such  occurrences; 
however,  it  overtopped  the  wall,  and  pour- 
ed down  like  a  cascade,  destroying  part 
of  the  city,  without,  however,  throwing 
down  the  wall.  Long  afterward,  exca- 
vations were  made  in  the  rock,  and  the 
wall  rediscovered,  so  that  at  present  the 
lava  is  seen  curling  over  the  top  of  the 
wall,  as  if  in  the  act  of  falling. 

Very  much  larger  than  this,  however, 
have  been  some  of  the  eruptions  in  IcC' 
land  —  an  island  constituting  a  volcanic 
center  of  most  intense  energy,  some  of 
the  eruptions  of  Hecla,  one  of  its  princi- 
pal volcanoes,  having  lasted  for  six  years 
without  interruption,  and  twenty  yeai^s 
seldom  elapsing  without  either  an  earth- 
quake or  eruption ;  while  its  hot  springs 
or  geysers,  another  manifestation  of  vol- 
canic action,  are  constantly  in  a  state  of 
activity.  New  islands  are  often  thrown 
i^p  in  the  sea,  some  of  which  again  sub- 
side, or  are  washed  away  by  the  waves, 
otlicrs  remaining  persistent. 

An  eruption  is  a  most  calamitous  event 
to  the  inliabitants,  for  their  pnnoipal  means 
of  support  are   the  fish  which    swarm 


around  their  coasts,  and  their  cattle ;  the 
former  of  which  are  driven  from  their 
shores  by  the  lava  pouring  into  the  sen, 
and  the  latter  suffer  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary way  from  the  ashes  which  cover 
their  pastures.  These  ashes  being  pumi- 
ceous,  wear  the  teeth  of  the  cattle  so  ef- 
fectually that  they  become  absolutely  use- 
less ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  ani- 
mals literally  die  of  starvation,  though 
surrounded  with  plenty.  A  famine  among 
the  islanders  is  of  course  the  result,  and 
assistance  generally  has  to  be  sent  to  them 
from  Denmark. 

One  of  the  largest  eruptive  discharges 
ever  known  to  occur,  was  that  poured  out 
by  Skaptan  Jokul,  one  of  the  volcanoes 
of  Iceland,  in  1783.  It  has  been  calculat- 
ed by  Professor  Bischoff  that  the  amount 
of  matter  brought  up  by  this  single  erup- 
tion exceeded  in  magnitude  the  bulk  of 
Mont  Blanc.  The  eruption  began  on  the 
eleventh  June,  having  been  preceded  by 
violent  earthquakes ;  the  mountain  then 
threw  out  a  torrent  of  lava,  which  flowed 
down  the  channel  of  the  river  Skapta,  and 
dried  up  the  river,  filling  up  a  vast  rocky 
gorge  which  it  had  occupied,  and  which 
was  between  four  and  six  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  two  hundred  wide  ;  next  it 
filled  up  a  deep  lake ;  and  afterward  en- 
tering some  subterranean  caverns  in  an 
old  lava-current,  in  which  water  appears 
to  have  accumulated,  it  blew  up  the  rocks, 
throwing  some  fragments  to  the  hight 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  A  fresh 
stream  of  lava  was  thrown  out  a  week 
after  the  first,  and  flowed  over  its  surface 
with  great  rapidity ;  the  stream  then  fell 
in  a  fiery  cataract  over  a  vast  precipice, 
usually  occupied  by  a  waterfall.  In  Au- 
gust, a  fresh  flood  of  lava  was  forced  to 
take  a  new  course,  as  the  channel  of  the 
Skapta  was  quite  filled  up,  and  it  ran 
down  the  channel  of  a  river  with  a  most 
unpronounceable  name,  which  our  readers 
may  make  the  best  they  can  of— namely, 
Hvorfisfliot.  These  streams  of  lava  in  the 
plains  formed  vast  lakes,  sometimes  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  a  hun- 
dred feet  deep.  This  eruption  lasted  as 
long  as  two  years,  and  destroyed  twenty 
villages  by  fire  alone,  besides  some  over- 
whelmed with  water,  owing  to  the  block- 
ing up  of  the  river-courses  ;  and  out  of 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  nine  thousand 
perished,  as  well  by  starvation  from  the 
causes  above  mentioned,  as  by  the  actual 
destruction  of  the  crops  themselves,  and 
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also  from  noxious  vapors  filling  the  air. 
The  Skapta  branch  of  the  lava  was  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  broad ;  the  other 
branch  was  forty  miles  long,  and  about 
seven  broad,  both  being  about  from  one 
hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  thick — an 
amount  of  matter  probably  as  great  as 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  poured  out  at 
any  period,  ancient  or  modern,  by  one  vol- 
cano in  a  single  eruption. 

Considering    the    vast  extent  of   our 
globe  which  under  water,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  that  volcanic  eruptions  will 
often  occur  under  the  sea,  similar  to  those 
mentioned  above  as  having  formed  new 
islands  near  Iceland.    Owing,  however,  to 
the  difliculty  of  observation,  records  of 
marine  eruptions  are  not  very  common ; 
and,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  im- 
mense depth  of  the  ocean  in  many  parts 
— the  Atlantic  having  been  sounded  to 
the  depth  of  seven  miles,  and  the  Pacific 
being  probably  even  deeper — it  is  evident 
that  an  eruption  might  be  actually  going 
on  over   the  sea-bottom  while  a  vessel 
sailing  above  would  be  quite  unaffected, 
and  no  signs  of  the  occurrence  be  appar- 
ent   to    those    on  board.    Occasionally, 
however,  when  the  sea-bottom  is  near  the 
surface,  an  eruption  is  observed  and  re- 
corded by  some  passing  vessel ;  but  the 
accounts  often  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  the  mention  of  violent  ebullition  of 
the  water,  with  discoloration  from  mud, 
or  of  jets  of  steam  and  water,  en*  of  gas- 
eous vapors  having  been  observed.    Some- 
times a  more  scientific  account  is  obtain- 
ed, or  an  eruption  in  a  favorable  locality 
may  last  long  enough  to  allow  of  its  being 
visited    specially  by  scientific  men.    In 
1831,  an  island  was  thus  thrown  up  in  the 
MediteiTanean  between  Sicily  and  Carth- 
ago, in  a  spot  where,  a  few  years  before, 
there  had  been  over  a  hundred  fathoms  of 
water.    Though  its  existence  as  an  island 
was  limited  to  a  period  of  three  months, 
yet  within  that  short  space  of  time  no 
less  than  seven  names  were  bestowed  on 
this    small    but    interesting  little   patch 
of  ground.    Graham  Island  was  the  name 
adopted  by  the  Royal  Society,  having  the 
merit  of  being  that  given  by  Captain  Sen- 
liouse,  R.  N.,  who  first  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting a  landing  on    it.    Sir    Pulteney 
Malcolm,  a  fortnight  before  the  eruption, 
in  sailing  over  the  place,  felt  distmctly 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  as  if  his  ship 
bad  struck  against  a  sand-bank;  but  a 


Sicilian  captain,  named  Oorrao,  was  the 
first  to  observe  the  eruption  itself,  ou 
July  10,  1831.    He  describes  a  colnmn 
of  water,  eight  hundred  yards  in  circum- 
ference,  as  having  been  shot  up  to  a 
hight  of  sixty  feet,  and  after  this  a  col* 
umn  of  steam  as  having  ascended  to  a 
hight  of  about   eighteen  hundred  feet. 
About  a  week  later,  passing  by  the  same 
place,  he  found  that  a  small  island  had  risen 
from  the  waves.    It  was,   perhaps,  the 
smallest  volcano  ever  seen,  being  only  at 
that  time  twelve  feet  high,  yet  it  had  a 
crater  in  its  center,  and  poured  out  cin* 
ders,  pumice,  ashes,  and  vast  columns  of 
vapor.    There  was  a  small  pool  of  boil- 
ing water  occupying  the  central  basin, 
and  multitudes  of  dead  fish  covered  the 
sea  around.     It  increased  considerably  in 
size,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  August 
it  was  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
about  two  hundred  feet  high,  the  central 
crater  being  about  ninety  yards  across, 
After  this,  however,  it  began  to  bo  wash- 
ed away  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and 
gradually  to  disappear.    While  it  was  di- 
minishing in  size,  however,  the  phenome- 
na finst  observed  by  Corrao  of  ebuliition 
of  the  sea,  and  the  ascent  of  a  column  of 
steam,  were  again  seen  in  the  sea  very 
near  the  island,  showing  that  there  was  a 
second  crater  of  eruption  at  some  little 
depth.    Graham  Island  bad  quite  disap- 
peared by  November ;  and  that  it  was  not 
by  subsidence  that  this  disappearance  was 
caused,  but  by  the  action  of  the  waves  on 
the  lighter  volcanic  products,  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  a  reef  composed  of  black 
lava  rock  still  remained,  its  surface  being 
about  ten  feet  under  water.    There  was 
also  a  second  shoal  of  rock  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  principal 
reef,  which  no  doubt  occupied  the  site  of 
the  second  eruption.    Outside  these  reefs, 
the  water  rapidly  deepened.    Sir  C.  Lyell 
concludes  that  a  hill  about  eight  hundred 
feet  in  hight  was  raised  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  the  upper  two  hundred 
feet  forming  the  island,  and  being  com- 
posed of  loose  tufis,  while  the  under  part 
was  probably  composed  of  solid    la^-a, 
poured  out  over  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea 

It  would  seem,  also,  from  various  phe- 
nomena observed  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  that  an  island,  or  croup  of  islands, 
is  slowly  rising  in  the  mid-Atlantic,  along 
a  line  intersecting  St.  Helena  and  Ascen- 
sion, and  about  thirty  to  forty  miles  south 
of  the  line.    Both  the  islands  mentioned 
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are  volcanic ;  aud  the  line,  if  prolonged, 
would  nearly  intersect  the  groups,  like- 
wise Tolcanic,  of  the  Canary  Islands  and 
Azores ;  so  that  in  the  courae  of  time  it  is 
highly  probable  that  we  might  have  a 
chain  of  volcanic  mountains  occupying 
this  line,  and  forming  the  border  of  a  new 
continent. 

Sometimes  when  an  island  has  been 
thus  formed,  it  is  not  again  washed  away, 
but  the  rocky  poition  of  the  ejecta  rise 
above  the  sea,  so  that  the  island  with- 
stands the  action  of  the  waves,  aud  be- 
comes permanent :  an  illustration  of  this 
IS  found  in  the  island  of  St.  Paul's  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  a  little  southward  of  the 
ti'ack  of  vessels  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  bound  for  Melbourne.  This  is  a 
small  rock,  in  many  respects  resembling 
the  atolls  or  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific.  It 
is  between  three  and  four  miles  long,  and 
about  two  miles  across,  containing  at  one 
side  a  crater  about  a  mile  broad,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep,  sun-ounded 
by  steep  cliffs,  the  highest  peak  of  which 
is  eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  hight, 
while  nearly  opposite  to  this  peak  the  edge 
of  the  crater  sinks  to  the  sea-level,  so  that 
the  crater  is  full  of  sea-water,  though  the  en- 
trance is  nearly  dry  at  low  water.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  every  crater  will  have 
one  side  much  lower  than  all  the  others 
—  that  side,  namely,  toward  which  the 
prevailing  winds  never  blow,  and  toward 
which,  therefore,  the  ashes  and  scorise  are 
rarely  carried  during  an  eruption.  If, 
then,  from  any  cause,  the  sea  gain  access 
to  this  side,  as  during  a  partial  subsidence, 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  may  keep 
this  passage  permanently  open,  even 
should  the  island  again  rise  slowly  above 
the  sea,  along  with  an  elevation  of  the 
sea-bottom,  at  the  i*ate,  perhaps,  of  a  few 
feet  in  a  century. 

'  Barren  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
is  similar  to  St.  Paul's,  except  that,  in  the 
center  of  the  crater,  which  is  very  much 
larger,  there  lises  another  volcanic  cone, 
about  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  having 
its  own  crater ;  and  it  has  been  supposed, 
very  naturally,  that  this  island  affords  an- 
other instance  of  the  truncation  of  cones, 
the  original  summit  of  the  moutitain  hav- 
ing sunk  in,  and  a  new  central  cone  hav- 
ing been  subsequently  ibrmed,  and  at 
present  rising  to  about  the  same  hight 
as  the  remaining  cliff- walls  of  the  old  cra- 
ter. 

One  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 


marked  resemblance  between  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  this  island  and  that 
seen  in  the  presumed  volcanoes  in  tho 
moon.  The  surface  of  our  satellite,  as  is 
pretty  generally  known,  shows  through 
the  telescope  every  appearance  of  wild 
and  barren  desolation,  and  it  is  well  as- 
certained that  there  is  no  water  on  its  sur- 
face, and  at  most  but  a  faint  trace  of  an 
atmosphere  extending  only  about  one 
thousand  feet  from  the  surface  at  furthest, 
and  of  extreme  rarity.  There  are,  how- 
ever, mountains  innumerable  all  over  1«he 
surface  of -the  moon ;  and  since,  on  our 
own  globe,  mountains  are  produced  only 
by  two  causes,  namely,  aqueous  erosion 
removing  the  softer  and  looser  soil  during 
the  upheaval  of  land  from  the  sea,  while 
the  harder  and  more  rocky  districts,  or 
those  less  exposed  to  water-currents,  re- 
main and  form  mountains ;  and,  secondly, 
volcanic  eruptions  ;  and  since  the  first  of 
these  causes  is  absent  in  the  moon,  it 
seems  fair,  judging  from  analogy,  to  infer 
that  volcanic  eruptions  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  production  of  mountains  in 
that  globe ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
most  of  the  mountains  in  the  moon  favors 
this  view,  many  of  them  being  composed 
of  rocks  apparently  piled  together  in  the 
wildest  disorder,  while  many  more  pre- 
sent exactly  the  appearance  seen  in  bar- 
ren Island,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  at 
Santorin  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago ; 
namely,  an  external  range  of  mountains 
inclosing  an  elevated  plain  or  valley,  in 
the  center  of  which  rises  a  single  steep 
cone,  or  occasionally  more  than  one.  The 
mountains  in  the  moon  are  generally  on  a 
scale  proportionately  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  earth,  and  this  might  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  in  two  ways — ^for  if  there 
were  no  sea  on  the  earth,  the  inequalities 
of  its  surface  would  be  much  more  strong- 
ly marked,  since  a  depth  of  seven  miles 
would  have  to  be  added,  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  sea ;  or,  secondly,  since 
the  mass  of  the  moon  is  so  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  earth,  its  attractive  force 
is  of  course  proportionately  less,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, any  explosive  force  would  pro- 
duce a  much  greater  effect,  such  as  throw- 
ing rocks  higher,  or  to  greater  distances, 
than  would  be  produced  by  the  same 
amount  of  force  on  the  earth's  surface. 
In  general,  accordingly,  the  craters,  if 
such  we  assume  them  to  be,  in  the  moon 
are  larger  than  similar  ones  on  the  earth, 
and  generally  also  differ  from  them  in  not 
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having  one  side  lower  than  the  rest — ^a 
circumstance  which,  as  explained  above, 
is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  both  which  are  absent  in  the  moon. 
However,  in  the  Santorin  group  of  islands, 
if  the  sea  were  absent,  we  should  have 
a  crater  of  very  considerable  dimensions, 
the  external  circumference  of  the  islands 
being  about  thirty  miles,  and  the  internal 
eighteen. 

Space  would  scarcely  permit  us  to  enter 
on  a  discussion  of  the  theories  which  have 
b^en  proposed  to  account  for  volcanic  ac- 
tion ;  we  shall,  therefore,  raerdy  mention 
the  view  that  is  most  commonly  received 
— namely,  that  heat  is  generated  in  the 
interior  of  the  eailh  by  the  chemical  ac- 
tion resulting  from  sea-water  obtaining 
access  to  unoxidated  metals,  such  as  po- 
tassium and  sodium ;  and  that  this  heat  is 


sufficient  to  cause  fusion  of  the  surround- 
ing rocks,  while  the  volume  of  gases,  and 
especially  of  hydrogen,  evolv^  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  sea-water  and  the 
salts  which  it  contains,  forms  an  elastic 
vapor  of  sufficient  expansive  force  to  11^ 
the  molten  materials  to  the  orifice  of 
eruption,  or  sometimes,  if  such  a  vent  b( 
not  given  to  it,  to  lay  a  whole  continent 
in  ruins  by  the  desolating  shook  of  the 
earthquake.  This  is  the  view  adopted  by 
Lyell  and  most  geologists;  and  though 
many  objections  might  be  made  to  it,  it 
has  at  least  sufficient  arguments  in  its  fa- 
vor— ^such  as  the  proximity  of  volcanoes 
to  the  sea,  and  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
gaseous  products  of  eruptions — ^to  enable 
it  to  hold  its  ground  until  a  better  shall 
have  been  proposed. 


From    BeDtlcy*8    Miscellftnj. 


MADAME     DE     KRUDENER. 


WOMAK    OF   THE    WORLD,    AUTHOR,    PIETIST,    AND    ILLUMIST. 


Julia  Baroness  op  Vibtinghopp  was 
bom  in  1766,  at  Riga.  Her  father,  who 
at  one  period  had  enjoyed  a  high  place  at 
court,  had  withdrawn  from  thence,  and 
lived  like  a  feudal  baron  of  old  at  his  cha- 
teau in  Courland.  It  requires  to  have 
seen  these  castles  of  the  nobility  on  the 
Baltic  to  understand  what  a  sense  of 
grandeur  and  of  solitude  might  be  imbib- 
ed by  a  child  brought  up  in  such  a  place. 
Immense  plains,  only  dotted  here  and 
there  by  some  strugglhig  colony  of  Ger- 
mans, or  by  the  miserable  huts  of  the  na- 
tive peasants,  stretch  far  away  beyond  the 
horizon  around  the  seignorial  residence, 
which  is  itself  often  of  an  imposing  gran- 
deur and  extravagant  proportions.  Al- 
ready, in  the  time  of  Catherine  and  of 
Elizabeth,  the  nobles  began  to  build  pa- 
laces in  these  arid  steppes,  or  amid  the 
dark  pine  forests. 

The  life  of  such  a  feudal  lord  was  as  cu- 


rious within  as  its  contrasts  were  great  with- 
out.   In  the  time  of  the  Empress  Anue^ 
whose  husband  was  himself  Duke  of  Cout^ 
land — such  barons  had  all  the  pride  and  in- 
solence of  petty  tyrants ;  and  they  avoided 
the  court  of  St.  JPetersburgh,  where,  how- 
ever haughty  they  might  be,  they  were  forc- 
ed tp  bend.    It  was  in  vain  that  Anne  and 
Elizabeth  summoned  the  young  nobility 
to  court.    It  was  not  till  the  Princess  of 
Anhalt  Zerbst  took  with  her  the  love  of 
the  fine  arts  and  of  science,  intellectual 
life  and  vigor,  to  the  court  of  the  North, 
t^at  the  representatives  of  the  great  fami- 
lies of  Courland,  of  Esthonia,  and  of  Li- 
vonia, also  found  their  way  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.    But  nothing  could  be  more  mono- 
tonous than  life  at  the  castle.    Tou  might 
walk  ten  miles  without  meeting  a  person 
with  whom  to  exchange  a  word.    The 
major-domo  might  be  a  perfect  example 
of  Grerman  civilization,  the  governess  from 
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Paris  or  Geneva  might  represent  either ' 
citj  in  miniature;  still  their  resources 
were  soon  exhausted.  Winter  would 
bring,  with  sledge  and  skating,  parties  on 
the  great  frozen  lakes;  but  a  winter's 
evening  in  one  of  these  feudal  solitudes  of 
Goarland  was  a  terrible  affiiir.  The  chii- 
telain  would  go  to  sleep  over  his  chess  or 
his  backgammon,  and  the  chatelaine  would 
pretend  to  have  instructions  to  give  to 
her  household,  but  in  reality  would  tear 
herself  away  from  the  horrors  of  a  weari- 
ness that  set  upon  her  like  a  nightmare. 

It  may  be  imagined  from  this  what  in- 
flueoce  such  conditions  of  existence  had 
upon  the  youth  of  Mademoiselle  de  Viet* 
inghoff,  especially  as  from  her  earliest 
^ears  she  was  of  a  highly  imaginative, 
impressionable,  and  somewhat  fantastic 
nature.  Those  born  and  bred  in  the  tu- 
mult of  great  cities  never  have  the  same 
susceptibuities ;  they  are  blunted,  or  they 
perish  in  the  bud.  A  single  incident  of 
early  life  will  serve  to  portray  its  general 
tone  and  character.  She  had  for  great- 
grandmother  an  elderly  and  august  per- 
sonage who  monopolized  all  the  respect 
of  the  hoase,  and  who  uttered  nothing 
but  oracles.  With  regard  to  family  mat- 
ters, she  was  an  unquestioned  authority ; 
she  had  every  event  that  had  happened 
for  the  last  hundred  years  at  her  fingers' 
ends.  Nor  was  she  much  less  intimately 
versed  in  the  history  of  her  country,  es- 
pecially in  so  far  as  her  &mily  was  con- 
ceded in  it.  The  best  point  about  the 
old  lady  was,  that  with  all  her  pride  she 
doted  upon  her  children,  her  grandchild- 
ren, and  her  grandchildren's  children. 

Nevertheless,  the  day  came  when  this 
grand  old  lady  was  to  go,  like  her  prede- 
cessors. She  had  already  disposed  of  her 
wordly  goods.  Peter  had  this  domain, 
Jean  Casimir  the  other ;  the  capital  went 
to  Burchard,  and  the  plate  and  jewels  to 
Lebrecht  -  Antony ;  but  she  had  not  de- 
cided to  which  of  her  four  sons  she  should 
confide  her  mortal  remains.  Jean  Casimir 
had  just  erected  a  new  family  mausoleum, 
and  he  claimed  the  honor  of  possessing 
his  mother's  body ;  but  Peter  had  also  his 
family. vault,  and  if  Burchard  and  Le- 
brecht-Antony  had  no  mausolea,  they  of- 
fered their  own  castles  for  a  last  home  to 
their  mother's  relics.  Tradition  in  these 
gloomy  and  superstitious  regions  will  have 
It  that  the  mother  takes  happiness  with 
her,  and  where  her  bones  lay  would  be 
the  head  and  the  support  of  the  fiimily. 


The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
body,  ere  the  soul  had  depaited  from  it, 
became  so  oppressive,  that  in  order  that 
it  might  not  be  said  that  she  died  at  Jean 
Casimir's  because  he  had  had  a  new  mau- 
soleum erected,  she  had  herself  removed 
in  a  dying  state,  and  in  mid-winter,  in  a 
sledge,  to  the  house  of  Peter,  who  receiv- 
ed her  in  triumph ;  but  she  had  scarcely 
got  into  her  bed  than  Lebrecht-Antony, 
his  wife,  and  daughter,  managed  so  effec- 
tually as  to  get  her  carried  away  by  an- 
other sledge.  But  if  Lebrecht  had  prov- 
ed himself  sharp,  Burchard  was  no  less  so, 
and  he  succeeded  in  ravishing  the  mori- 
bund old  lady  from  his  possession.  Thus 
it  was  that  in  the  depth  of  a  Baltic  winter, 
amid  snow,  ice,  and  wind,  the  fantastic 
sledge  that  bore  this  halfanimate  body 
was  dragged  about  dark  forests  and  over 
boundless  plains,  by  day  and  by  night, 
unable  to  find  a  resting-place. 

It  can  be  easily  imagined  what  an  effect 
so  strange  an  event  had  upon  a  young 
and  susceptible  a  person  as  Julia.  Allud- 
ing to  it  in  afterlife,  she  said :  ^'  What  a 
pity  that  I  can  not,  as  this  noble  lady  did 
for  her  race,  also  give  my  heart  to  human- 
ity, especially  to  that  portion  of  humanity 
that  suffers  I  Would  to  Heaven  that  the 
poor  should  thus  dispute  the  possession 
of  my  remains  among  themselves,  that 
each  were  to  wish,  as  being  his  own,  'to 
bury  me  near  his  hut!  What  a  happy 
rest  it  would  be  I" 

The  father  of  our  heroine — Baron  de 
Vietinghoff— was,  of  all  the  feudal  lords 
of  his  epoch  and  of  his  country,  the  one 
who  least  appreciated  the  pleasures  of  that 
system  of  life.  Given  to  study,  and  to 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  he  might 
have  felt  the  isolation  less  than  others, 
were  it  not  that  his  instincts  as  a  man  of 
the  world  predominated,  and  led  him  to 
seek  for  gratification  in  the  metropolis  of 
Russian  predilection — Paris.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  his  first  visit  to  that  brilliant  car 
pital,  his  daughter  was  a  mere  child ;  but 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second,  she  M'as  a 
grown-up  girl.  Among  those  who  fre- 
quented hia  house  wereD'Alembert,  Buf- 
ion,  Grimm,  D'Holbach,  and  Marmontel. 
Julia,  young  as  she  was,  was  distinguished 
by  these  notabilities,  and  her  father  waa 
justly  proud  of  her.  Soon,  however,  her 
peculiar  and  strange  instincts  began  to 
reveal  themselves,  and  gave  much  anxiety 
to  her  parent.  She  became  discontented 
and  melancholy,  wished  to  return  to  the 
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solitudes  of  the  North,  had  dreams  and 
visions,  at  first  at  intervals,  and  then  so 
frequently  that  her  father  tried  what 
change  of  scene  would  do,  and  took  her 
to  Germany,  to  Switzerland,  and  to  the 
south  of  France.  But  the  peculiar  idio- 
syncrasy of  her  character  remained  un- 
changed ;  she  would  set  upon  a  rock,  or 
wander  alone  at  undue  hours  in  some  ro- 
mantic solitude,  weeping  or  prophesying ; 
and  to  her  father,  who  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  ^'  philosophical "  doctiines  of  the 
day,  the  manifestations  of  such  pious  mys- 
ticism were  as  disagreeable  as  they  were 
unintelligible.  When  he  would  have  en- 
gaged her  in  a  discussion  upon  an  article 
in  ihe  Encyclopsedia,  she  would  seek  the 
solitudes  of  a  cloister,  and  meditate  there 
upon  the  imaginary  charms  of  monastic 
seclusion. 

But  every  thing  has  its  time,  and  Baron 
de  Yietinghoff  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  daughter  become  one  of  the 
most  frivolous  women  of  the  world,  and 
with  so  peculiar  a  nature,  she  at  once 
went  to  such  extremes  as  to  terrify  the 
more  sedate  as  to  her  future.    She  was 
the  mere  child  of  grace  and  fantasy,  and 
yet  so  seductive  in  her  way  wardness^,  that 
she  seemed  to  have  the  sift  of  bewitching 
all  whom  she  approached.     Her  marriage 
with  Baron  de  Krndener  was,  however, 
less  a  matter  of  feeling  than  a  concession 
made  to  her  parentis  wishes.     Her  hus- 
band could  not  understand  her,  and  she 
did  not  love  him ;  hence  the  tie  led  only 
to  weariness  and  indifference.    All  she 
seemed  to  care  for  was  movement.    She 
went  first  to  Venice,  where  her  husband 
filled  the  position  of  Russian  ambassador, 
thence  she  retuined  as  quickly  to  Paris. 
But  she  seemed  to  be  devoured  by  an 
unconquerable   restlessness.     Her   father 
scolded  in  vain.    She  even  declared  her 
lover,   the  singer  Garat,   to   be  without 
soul  or  intelligence.     Nothing  seemed  to 
satisfy  her ;  she  seemed  to  seek  for  gratifi- 
cation  only  in  contradiction  and  trouble. 
She  could  not  live,  love,  sin,  and  repent 
like  the  rest  of  the  world;  she  would 
have  sold  herself  to  Satan,  but  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  archangel  would 
have  made  it  worth    her   while.     Paris 
abounded  at  that  epoch  in  women  anxious 
to  obtain  notoriety,  no  matter  at  what 
expense,  but  few  went  to  such  extremes 
as  did  Madame  de  Krndener.     Her  great- 
est annoyance  was,  that  joy  and  grief,  love 
and  hatred,  gloiy  and  bumilintion,  should 


be  allotted  to  her  only  in  common  with 
othei-s.  One  evening  she  was  told  that 
Madame  de  Genlis  was  the  first  person 
who  had  attained  perfection  on  the  harp 
in  Paris,  and  that  it  had  given  her  much 
celebrity.  *'  It  appears  to  me,"  she  ob- 
served, *^  that  ic  is  sufficient  to  make  one's 
self  ridiculous  in  Fi*ance  to  become  cele- 
brated. As  to  that,  I  abo  will  learn  the 
harp."  She  did  not  learn  the  harp,  but 
she  wrote  a  romance,  and  then  she  said : 
"Of  the  two  kinds  of  folly  by  which 
Madame  de  Genlis  has  attained  celebrity, 
I  have  chosen  the  easiest.  I  have  written 
a  book ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  I  have 
attained  the  same  end." 

Valerie  appeared  at  Paris  in  1804,  after 
a  shoi-t  sejour  made  by  Madame  de  Kru- 
dener,  subsequent  to  her  separation  from 
her  husband  in  1792,  in  Higa,  and  Leip- 
zig.   The  work  created  a  sensation.    It 
portrayed  the  heart  as  the  active  inter- 
preter of  the  dark  mysteries  of  conscience. 
Gustavus,  the  hero  of  the  book,  is  a  kind 
of  sentimental  Werther,  who  falls  in  love 
with  the  wife  of  the  father  who  has  adopt- 
ed him,  the  young  and  beautiful  Valerie, 
in  whom  we  have  the  ardent  and  roman- 
tic character  of  Madame  de  Krndener ; 
the  spoilt  and  undisciplined  child  grown 
up  to  be  the  thoughtless  and  unprindpied 
woman,   only  still  tormented    by  those 
religious  scruples  which  she  could  never 
entirely  divest  herself  of,  and  which  she 
now  sought  relief   for    by  transporting 
them  into  the  domain  of  poetry.     Gusta- 
vus is  also  a  sketch  from   life,  and  the 
struggle  of  these  two  heai*ts,  that  meet 
only  to  suffer,  are  depicted  with  a  skill 
peculiar  to  woman.     Valerie^  in  reality, 
belong  neither  to  the  school  of  Goethe  in 
his  Werth^r^  nor  to  that  of  Rousseau  in 
his  Nouvdle  JBelaise,  but  to  what  another 
woman,  Madame  de  Stael,  also  succeeded 
in  depicting  in  her  usual  masterly  manner 
in  Corinne  and  Ddphine.     Vaierie  intro- 
duced  the  fashion  of  promenading  the 
hero  and  heroine  about  tho  world  —  a 
fashion  to  which  the  epistolary  style  lent 
itself  with  peculiar  facilities,  and  the  shoal 
upon  which  most  imitators  have  wrecked 
themselves  —  that  of  fastidious  develop 
ments  and  tedious  digressions — ^has  beer- 
as  skillfully  avoided  by  Madame  de  Krn- 
dener as  by  Madame  de  Stael.    The  kt- 
ters  of  Gustavus  are  replete  with  tender- 
ness and  subdued  passion,  those  of  Vale- 
rie are  less  real ;  they  are  at  times  cold 
and  affected,  as  if  the  author  feared  to  re- 
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veal  the  secrets  of  her  own  heart.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  philosopher  Saint-Martin 
had  a  hand  in  this  work ;  but  although 
she  had  relations  with  that  strange  per 
eonage,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
had  any  influence  witn  her,  still  less  any 
participation  in  her  literary  labors. 

Vaierie  especially  abounds  in  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  of  events  connected 
with  the  author's  travels,  and  we  find  in 
it  a  notice  of  a  visit  made  with  her  &ther 
to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  at  Grenoble, 
disguised  as  a  man,  access  to  the  monas- 
tery being  interdicted  to  women.  She 
was  at  that  time  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  married  five,  and  her  account 
of  the  emotions  which  she  experienced 
not  only  portray  the  strange,  undisciplined 
and  skeptical  sentiments  on  religion  by 
which  she  was  all  her  life  tormented,  but 
also  contain  a  prophecy  of  the  future  to 
which  such  skepticism  must  inevitably 
lead. 

Two  individuals  were  issuing  on  a  cold 
and  gloomy  night  in  the  autumn  of  1786, 
enveloped  in  their  mantles,  from  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  at  Grenoble.  The 
smallest  of  the  two  personages  was  dis- 
tingaished  by  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
her  shape,  no  less  than  by  the  inexpressi- 
ble expression  of  mild  beauty  that  ex- 
panded in  every  feature ;  and  it  was  with 
the  liveliest  marks  of  affection  and  solici- 
tude that  her  companion  helped  her  to 
descend  the  steps  of  the  portal.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  man  of  a  certain  age,  but  ro- 
bust and  well  built,  with  a  patrician  air, 
calm  and  strong.  Both  took  their  way 
to  a  carriage  that  was  awaiting  them,  and 
which  took  them  to  an  inn  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  town.  No  sooner  arrived, 
than  the  youngest,  overcome  with  fatigue, 
let  herself  fall  on  a  sofa,  at  the  same  time 
unloosening  her  hair,  which  escaped  in 
brown  and  silken  tresses.  As  to  the  old- 
eat  of  the  two  travelers,  he  remained  for 
a  moment  upright  before  his  companion, 
contemplating  her  with  quiet  pleasure, 
til],  taking  her  hand,  he  said,  in  a  voice  in 
which  reproach  was  mingled  with  admi- 
ration :  **  Well,  Julia !  are  you  happy  in 
having  done  what  no  woman  dared  at- 
tempt before  you  ?  What  did  you  see  ? 
What  did  you  feel  ?  Speak  ?  Must  we 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  adven- 
ture? Alas!  I  fear  not^  and  that  our 
friends  in  Paris  will  laugh  at  us,  seeing  us 
return  disappointed.  For  you  know,  my 
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dear,  they  all  endeavored  to  dissuade  as 
from  this  expedition." 

Instead  of  replying,  the  graceful  figure 
rose  up,  and  throwing  herself  into  the 
arms  of  him  who  had  spoken,  exdaimod, 
with  profound  emotion :  ^^  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  father,  do  not  say  a  word  of  this 
expedition  in  Paris !  Give  me  your  prom- 
ise to  hold  your  tongue  to  ail  the  idle 
questionings  to  which  we  shall  be  sub- 
jected." 

"  And  why  so,  my  dear  child  ?" 

«*  Do  not  adc  me.  Give  me  you£ 
word  I" 

"  How  excited  you  are  ?" 

"Truljr  so.  I  no  longer  breathe — I  no 
longer  live!  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
gloom  we  have  left  behind  us  will  for- 
ever dai'ken  my  existence.  Frightful 
voices  murmur  in  my  soul  which  is  trou- 
bled, wandering,  humiliated,  and  would 
like  to  hide  itself  in  the  deepest  abyss, 
not  to  see  and  not  to  hear.  O  father, 
lather  I  what  is  our  life  ?  What  frightful 
precipices,  what  gulfs  open  themselves 
under  our  feet,  while  we  move  on  in  joy 
and  indifference  I  What  a  horrible  enig- 
ma is  that  of  an  existence  for  which  we 
shall  probably  pay  for  every  minute  by 
inexpressible  and  unending  punishments  I 
Who  is  he  who  will  inflict  these  punish- 
ments? I  will  dispense  with  the  good 
things  that  his  gracious  hand  bestows,  if 
he  will  only  also  take  back  the  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  bonds  by  which  he  over- 
whelms me !  Nothing,  nothing !  I  want 
nothing  of  him  who  deems  it  wise  to  vail 
himself  eteinally  from  my  contemplation, 
and  to  harass  me  with  his  secrets." 

The  father  drew  the  child  to  his  bosom, 
while  she,  more  and  more  terrified, 
pressed  herself  on  his  breast  with  convul- 
sive sobs. 

"You  are  my  father — you!  I  know 
you.  I  have  seen  you  suffer  for  my 
griefs,  sympathize  with  my  tears.  I  read 
the  expression  of  that  love  which  sustains 
and  raises  my  being  upon  your,  face, 
whose  every  feature  paints  to  me  the  his- 
tory of  my  weak  heart.  You  do  not 
hide  yourself;  you  do  not  make  of  your 
solidtude  for  me  a  dark  and  gloomy  mys- 
tery, in  which  you  oblige  me  to  believe 
even  when  my  reason  refuses  to  under- 
stand. No,  father,  your  look  bears  testi- 
mony to  your  love ;  a  loyal,  open,  irresist- 
ible testimony.  I  have  no  need  to  ap- 
peal to  a  third  party  to  interpret  your 
physiognomy;  it  is  thus  that  a  father 
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should  be  with  his  children.  So,  also,  do 
I  love  you;  and  I  am  faithful  to  you; 
faithful  to  that  noble  heart  upon  which 
mine  reposes,  and  beyoud  which  I  know 
nothing.  For  of  eternity,  neither  you  nor 
I  wish  for  it.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  re- 
ject a  present  the  granter  of  which  per- 
sistently refuses  to  show  himself  to  you, 
and  does  not  even  permit  you  to  know  if 
the  good  things  that  he  dispenses  to  you 
emanate  from  his  kindness  or  his  irony  ?" 

^^  For  Heaven's  sake,  Julia,  be  calm ; 
your  excitement  leads  you  astray,  and 
you  do  not  see  that  you  are  talking  blas- 
phemy !  Come  to  yourself,  ray  daughter 
— to  that  calm  reason  which  con^^titutes 
the  charm  of  your  mind,  and  which  is 
only  troubled  by  a  moment's  excite- 
ment." 

"You  think,  perhaps,"  continued  the 
young  girl  more  sedately,  "  that  it  is  the 
sight  of  this  monastery  that  we  have  just 
visited  that  has  suggested  these  ideas. 
Well,  then,  learn  that  it  is  not  the  case : 
that  my  heart  has  been  troubled  and  my 
head  confused  for  a  long  time  now — a 
very  long  time,  alas !" 

This  will  quite  suffice  to  show  how 
closely  the  subject  of  the  romance  at- 
taches itself  to  the  intimate  existence  of 
the  author,  and  we  find  the  same  inci- 
dent alluded  to,  in  a  more  agreeable 
manner,  in  a  letter  of  Gustavus's :  "  I 
have  just  been  reading  the  life  of  a  saint, 
which  I  found  in  one  of  the  drawers  of 
my  room.  This  saint  had  been  a  man, 
and  he  had  remained  a  man ;  he  had 
gufifered,  he  had  cast  away  the  desires  of 
this  world  far  away  from  him,  after  hav- 
ing courageously  struggled  with  them ; 
be  had  banished  all  the  images  of  his 
youth  from  his  thoughts,  and  raised  up 
repentance  between  them  and  his  years 
of  solitude.  He  worked  daily  in  prepar- 
ing his  grave,  thinking  with  gladness  that 
he  would  leave  his  dust  to  the  earth,  and 
he  tremblingly  hoped  that  his  soul  would 
go  to  heaven.  He  dwelt  in  the  Char- 
treuse ;  in  1715  he  died,  or  rather  he  dis- 
appeared, his  death  was  so  soft.  Men 
live  there  who  are  said  to  be  fanatic,  but 
who  every  day  do  good  to  other  men. 
What  a  sublime  and  touching  idea  is  that 
of  three  hundred  Chartreux  living  the 
most  holy  life,  filling  these  vast  cloisters, 
only  raising  their  melancholy  looks  to 
bless  those  whom  they  meet,  exhibiting 
in  every  movement  the  most  profound 


calm,  telling  with  their  features,  wiih 
their  voices — which  are  never  moved  by 
excitement — that  they  only  live  for  that 
great  God  who  is  forgotten  in  the  world 
but  is  adored  in  the  desert." 

"  Qui  dit  poete,  dit  toujoors  un  pea 
prophete,"  is  a  proverb  with  the  French, 
although  of  far  greater  antiquity,  for  pro 
phet  and  poet  were  almost  synonymous  int 
the  times  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  it  is  im> 
possible  not  to  see  Madame  de  Krudener, 
as  she  was  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
these  thoughts  and  fancies.  The  woman 
of  fashion  belonged  to  the  eighteenth  ceii< 
tury ;  courted  and  flattered,  vain  and  at- 
fected,  frivolous  and  inconsequent,  beau- 
tiful and  susceptible,  a  thousand  triumphs 
awaited  her — triumphs  of  grace,  triumphs 
of  talent,  and  triumphs  of  gallantry ;  to 
the  nineteenth  century  belonged  the 
pious  lady,  the  charitable  mother  of  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted,  the  pale,  thin 
ascetic  who  seeks  for  mercy  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  pilgrim,  martyr,  the  lady 
with  the  gray  dress  and  plam  white  cap 
covering  her  closely  cropped  hair,  once  so 
much  admired ! 

At  the  period  when  Madame  de  Erude- 
uer  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  the  Ency- 
clopedists had  reached  the  last  hours  of 
their  orgies,  the  hours  when  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  the  lights  were  put  oat, 
and  two  enormous  and  bloody  bands — the 
hands  of  the  Revolution — were  feeling 
about  at  hap-hazard  among  the  powdered 
heads  that  crowded  the  salons  of  the 
Baron  of  Holbach.  Society,  mined  to  its 
very  base,  threatened  at  every  moment  to 
topple  over.  Paris  at  such  an  epoch  was 
filled  with  adventurers,  visionaries,  and 
necromancers.  Mesmer  reigned  with 
magnetic  wand  and  galvanic  chains  and 
circuits,  while  Saint  Germain  and  Cag> 
liostro  resuscitated  the  dead,  who,  on 
their  part,  terrified  the  world  by  the  most 
astounding  prophecies. 

It  was  about  1804  that  Madame  de 
Krudener  first  met  Madame  de  Stael  in 
her  exile  at  Coppet.  Both  of  these 
women — at  that  epoch  at  the  very  pinna- 
cle of  their  worldly  and  literary  fame- 
were  about  to  follow  their  own  line,  and 
to  take  the  part  that  was  destined  for 
them  in  the  great  events  that  were  taking 
place.  The  one  became  a  political,  the 
other  a  religious,  martyr.  Equally  made 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon 
their  coternporaries,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  those  who  have  made  vanity  the 
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basis  of  their  actions.  There  may  he 
some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
being  the  whole  trath. 

The  first  public  signs  of  conversion  on 
the  part  of  Madame  de  Krndener  manifest- 
ed themselves  in  1 806,  daring  her  residence 
at  K5nigsberg,  where  she  had  gone  to  visit 
Qneen  Louisa  of  Prussia.  The  fair  and 
frail  form  that  only  a  few  years  previous- 
ly had  been  the  idol  of  Madame  Reca- 
mier'8  salons,  dressed  in  Greek  attire,  with 
naked  arms  and  bust,  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen  save  in  a  high  dress,  and  her  hsur 
combed  back  and  deprived  of  all  orna- 
ments. She  had  then  attained  her  forti- 
eth year.  Her  husband,  from  whom  she 
had  been  long  separated,  had  died  at  Ber- 
lin, in  1804.  For  some  time  she  wore  a 
small  crucifix  of  gold  over  her  dress,  hut 
even  that  disappeared.  She  took  ok  all 
her  rings,  reminiscences  of  former  fiivol- 
ities,  but  that  did  not  prevent  people  ad- 
miring her  hands,  which  were  the  pretti- 
est in  the  world.  Her  step,  previously 
quick  and  hurried,  became  now  slow  and 
measured.  In  company  she  remained 
standing,  talking  at  the  corner  of  a  chim- 
ney, and  out  of  dooi*s  she  dispensed  alike 
with  equipages  and  lackeys,  going  about 
like  a  sister  of  charity,  and  she  was  ad- 
mitted every  where  without  ceremony. 

The  first  time  that  Madame  de  Krude- 
ner  obtained  a  sense  of  her  power  over 
the  multitude  is  said  to  have  been  at 
Venice.  A  beggar-woman  had  been  ar- 
rested,  and  the  mob  interceded  for  her. 
Madame  de  Krudener,  passing  in  her 
gondola,  also  interfered,  and  she  address- 
ed the  parties  with  such  effect  as  to  bring 
about  the  desired  object,  whereupon  the 
mob  carried  her  in  triumph,  shouting: 
"  See  the  beautiful  young  lady,  who  has 
pity  on  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  maltreated."  This 
event  produced  a  great  impression  upon 
her.  From  that  day  she  cultivated  the 
fiivor  of  the  people ;  the  gondoliers  dis- 
puted the  honor  of  conveying  her  to 
church,  and  within  the  portals  of  the  sa- 
cred edifice  people  recommended  them- 
selves to  her  prayers.  The  progress  of 
events  also  materially  influenced  her  re- 
solves. After  the  battle  of  Jena,  she 
wrote  :  "  Great  destinies  are  being  ac- 
complished :  keep  your  eyes  open.  He 
who  tries  the  hearts  of  the  humble  as  well 
as  of  the  strong,  is  about  to  manifest  him- 
self to  kings  as  well  as  to  people." 

As  the  prosperity  of  Napoleon  increas- 


ed, Madame  de  Krndener  withdrew  to 
Geneva,  where  she  itiade  the  acquaintance 
of  Empeytas,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  who,  like  herself^  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  mystic  ardor  as  well  as 
of  piety.  She  had  at  this  epoch  two 
children,  one  of  whom,  a  boy,  she  sent 
into  Livonia,  the  other,  a  girl,  she  kept 
near  hei*8elf. 

The  days  of  her  predications  and  mis- 
sions had  now  arrived.  At  Heidelberg 
she  visited  the  prison  for  ciiminals,  and 
dwelt  for  some  weeks  among  thieves  and 
assassins.  War  had  massed  these  per- 
sonages in  a  few  strong  places,  and  they 
had,  in  consequence,  become  so  danger- 
ous that  their  jailers  were  frightened  to 
venture  among  them.  Yet  a  frail  woman 
was  not  terrified — it  is  true  that  her  very 
fragility  was  a  kind  of  protection  to  her. 
But  she  had  to  bear  with  their  raillery 
against  herself  and  against  the  Creator  of 
all  things.  There  was,  in  her  own  words, 
a  perfect  luxuiy  of  vice  and  perdition 
amon^  them.  Strange  to  say,  she  met 
in  this  jail  a  man  with  whom  she  had 
danced  in  Paris.  '*  Good  lady,"  he  said, 
"do  not  try  to  convert  me.  A  society 
that  humbles  and  prostrates  itself  before 
him  who  steals  a  crown  attests  that  there 
is  only  one  thing  in  this  world  below,  and 
that  is  success.  To  succeed  is  virtue,  to 
fail  is  crime."  Another  took  her  book 
out  of  her  hand,  and  struck  her  on  the 
head  with  it.  "  Get  away,  old  fool,"  he 
said;  "if  you  were  young  and  pretty, 
you  would  not  be  thinking  of  God,  but 
of  his  creature,  and  now  all  the  nonsense 
that  you  talk  is  for  the  consolation  of 
your  old  age  and  of  your  worn-out  car- 
cass." 

These  sentimental  promenades  of  Mad- 
ame de  Krudener  among  jails  and  for- 
tresses, her  preachings  and  predications 
among  the  poor  and  the  subversive,  and 
the  fame  of  her  proceedings,  that  spread 
far  and  wide  in  town  and  country,  did  Lot 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  author- 
ities. The  tumult  of  war  saved  her  for  a 
time.  She  attempted,  on  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  to  reach  Berlin,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  into  Switzerland,  the  eternal 
homo  of  the  free  and  of  the  pertjecuted, 
and  sometimes  of  the  ungrateful.  When 
news  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
"Thank  Heaven,  thank  Heaven,  princes 
and  people,"  she  exclaimed,  "  for  having 
saved  you;  you  have  nothing  else  now  to 
do,  porro  unum  eat  necessariumy  thank 
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Heaven  !''  She  spoke  of  Alexander  as  a 
young  hero  who  joined  the  energy  of  a 
CsBsar  to  the  celestial  candor  of  an  apos* 
tie,  as  the  elect  of  Heaven,  and  her  words 
had  an  effect  that  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined in  less  impressionable  and  excitable 
times.  This  was,  indeed,  the  moment  of 
Madame  de  Krudener's  greatest  triumphs, 
and  better  to  have  died  at  that  time,  with 
the  halo  of  a  prophetess  round  her  pale 
brow,  than  to  have  lived  to  dishonor  her 
gray  heirs  with  all  the  vanities  of  illttmin« 
ism  and  witchcraft. 

Madame  de  Krudener  first  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  thaumaturgist  Jung 
Stilling  at  Carlsruhe,  in  1814,  and  her  ex- 
citable temperament  allowed  itself  at  once 
to  be  won  over  by  all  sorts  of  strange 
systems  and  fantastic  theories.  Jang 
Stilling  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and 
had  himself  been  brought  up  as  a  tailor. 
Goethe  was  the  first  to  detect  a  preco* 
clous  intelligence  in  this  youth  of  humble 
origin,  and  it  was  to  his  having  noticed 
him  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  world.  But  these  manifesta- 
tions of  interest  awakened  new  ambi- 
tions :  the  tailoring  was  given  up  for 
doctoring,  and  Jung  Stilling  became  a 
physician  without  the  trouble  of  studying 
the  science  or  passing  an  examination  in 
order  to  obtain  a  degree.  He  improvised 
the  latter  as  a  more  easy  process.  His 
business  consisted  in  effecting  cures  by 
mystical  means  and  by  supernatural  in- 
cantations, of  which  he  alone  possessed 
the  secret.  Such  is  the  natural  love  for 
quackery  and  humbug,  that  crowds  has- 
tened to  the  empiric.  He  more  particnlar- 
Iv  addicted  himself  to  the  cure  of  the 
eyes,  and  here  he  peiibrmed  miracles.  All 
those  upon  which  he  operated  were  to  re- 
cover their  sight,  and  if  they  did  not  do 
so  it  was  because  they  were  destined  to 
remain  blind !  What  is  still  more  strange 
is,  that  this  man  who  practiced  medicine 
without  a  diploma,  this  dreamer,  quack, 
and  cheat,  who  had  always  lived  without 
the  bounds  of  reality,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  I  Needless  to 
say,  that  he  was  most  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  merest  elements  of  the  science  that 
he  was  appointed  to  teach ;  but  Europe 
was  at  that  epoch  so  upset  by  the  horrors 
of  war,  that  a  small  German  university 
did  not  look  too  close  to  its  appoint- 
ments. 

Jung  Stilling  not  only  managed,  how- 
ever«  to  get  through  his  course  of  politi- 


cal economy  with  credit  to  himself,  but 
he  found  time,  while  he  was  disseminat- 
ing his  absurd  theories  of  the  develop* 
ment  of  wealth  and  the  increase  of  baroau 
happiness,  to  indite  a  whole  host  of  frigh'- 
ful  romances.  Finding,  hovi^ver,  that 
this  ^ed  to  procure  the  needful,  iic 
changed  his  tactics — ^he  had  already  ex- 
perienced how  much  could  be  done  by 
pretensions  to  the  mystical — ^and  he  as- 
sumed to  have  given  himself  up  to  a  pro- 
found sttidy  of  the  occult  sciences,  the 
elements  of  which  he  at  the  same  time 
developed  in  his  Theory  of  Spirits  mui 
Scenes  of  the  Inmsible  World. 

Such  IS  the  man  whom,  nafortunately, 
an  educated,  refined,  and  iatteiiy  a  pioas 
person  like  Madame  de  Krudener  allowed 
herself  to  be  influenced  by.  The  appari- 
tions of  a  supernatural  world  were  the  in- 
exhaustible theme  of  their  coQversatioD«, 
and  the  too  credulous  neophyte  listened 
to  all  the  extravagancies  of  this  arch-im- 
postor as  if  they  had  been  words  of  the 
Grospel :  they  prayed  together,  and  they 
summoned  spirits  to  appear  before  them. 
All  the  false  prophets  and  cheats  that  at 
that  epoch  aoounded  in  Alsatia,  in  Fran* 
conia,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Bavaria,  cod- 
gre^ated  around  this  madman,  who  ])re- 
tended  to  be  in  immediate  oommnnicatioii 
with  the  Deity.  Madame  de  Krudener 
found  herself  irretrievably  mixed  up  with 
these  mock  propagandists.  This  was  all 
that  was  wanting  to  deliver  her  over  to 
her  enemies,  who  were  not  few  in  num- 
ber, and  who  were  jealous  of  her  labors 
and  success  among  the  poor,  the  imprison* 
ed,  and  the  afflicted,  but  who,  so  long  as 
she  had  persevered,  backed  by  a  steady 
piety  and  sound  faith,  had  fonnd  it  impos* 
sible  to  annoy  her.  Now  nothing  was 
easier :  she  had  given  up  true  religion  ^r 
imposture ;  she  had  associated  herewith 
a  parcel  of  notorious  cheats;  she  was  de- 
nounced as  being  hereeif  a  deceiver,  as 
subversive,  infidel,  and  unpious.  She  who 
had  been  the  friend  of  Alexander  and  the 
beloved  of  the  people,  was  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at,  and  the  last  epoch  of  her  life 
— ^the  era  of  her  disgrace — was  fiiirly  en- 
tered upon.  Her  travels  were  now  pros- 
ecuted with  a  commissary  of  police  in  the 
carriage  and  a  gendarme  at  each  door-— 
sad  and  painful  peregrinations,  yet  still 
more  or  less  triumphal,  for  the  people 
hurried  wherever  she  was^  and  pressed 
around  the  carriage  of  the  poor  pereecat- 
ed  lady.    Thus  it  was  that  she  was  hor- 
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ried  f^om  one  frontier  to  another.  No 
Germnn  state  woald  allow  her  to  remain 
upon  its  territory:  no  where  could  she 
find  an  asylum.  On  the  threshold  of 
every  hostelry  she  was  met  by  a  police  offi- 
cer, who  at  onoe  bade  her  pass  on ;  and 
the  miserable  woman,  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue and  often  ill,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  get  up  again  into  her  carriage,  and  to 
pursue  the  course  of  her  anxious  migra- 
tions. Sometimes  she  was  in-  want  of 
money,  and  then  when  she  could  get  a 
remittance  she  would  divide  it  with  the 
poor  and  the  needy.  Her  tribulations 
and  anxieties  were  truly  excessive.  She 
was  getting  old,  and  at  open  war  with  all 
the  police  of  Europe ;  the  nomade  had  to 
raise  her  tent  as  soon  as  it  was  pitched 
wherever  she  went.  At  length  she  found 
refuge  at  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  Ba- 
ron de  Berokheim,  who  lived  in  the  en- 
virons of  Riga. 

But  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that  she 
thus  resigned  herself  to  a  retired  life. 
She  said  that  if  the  Creator  thus  humilia- 
ted her,  it  was  because  he  could  no  long- 
er be  glorified  by  her.  It  was  thus  that 
she  wrote  to  Empeytas,  in  1820:  ^'God 
permits  lassitude  to  creep  over  its  elect, 
so  that  they  may  know  of  how  little  im- 

S»rt  is  their  strength  and  renown  to  him. 
e  has  shown  to  me  also  within  these  few 
days  that  he  has  no  longer  any  need  of 
my  poor  services.  My  head  bends  down 
upon  my  chest,  my  arms  fall  by  my  side, 
and  my  step,  which  formerly  was  as  a 
spring  toward  an  object  to  be  attained,  is 
now  slow  and  painful.  O  my  friend ! 
when  the  terrible  hour  shall  sound,  with 
what  fright  shall  I  answer  the  appeal !  It 
is  in  Tain  that  I  attempt  to  compare  my 
good  and  bad  days  disseminated  over  the 
earth,  in  vain  that  I  attempt  to  draw  con- 
clusions :  there  is  no  fruit — alas !  no  fruit. 
I  began  life  as  a  frivolous  and  coquettish 
woman,  and  after  a  brief  but  sharp  mar- 
tyrdom, I  finish  as  a  woman  without 
courage  and  complaining.'' 

M.  de  Sternberg  relates  having  seen 
this  remarkable  woman  in  her  retirement. 
^^  It  was,"  he  relates,  a  fine  summer's  even- 
ing, when  I  was  walking  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  that  I  saw  an  open  camage 
pass  by,  in  which  an  old  lady,  in  a  dress 
of  gray  silk,  was  seated  by  the  side  of  a 
young  man.  Without  knowing  that  it 
was  Madame  de  Krudener,  I  experienced 
a  singular  impression  at  the  si^ht  of  this 
person.    A  moment  afterward  the  car* 


riage  stopped,  and  the  old  lady  got  down, 
leaning  upon  the  aiiu  of  her  cavalier. 
Although  at  a  short  distance,  I  soon  un- 
derstood why  she  had  thus  got  down. 
There  was  a  group  of  girls  dose  by  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  busy  washing 
clothes,  and  Madame  de  Krudener,  per 
ceivinff  them,  could  not  resist  the  temptn* 
tion  of  getting  down  an^  preaching  some- 
thing to  them.  She  accordingly  made 
her  way  to  the  laughing  country  girls, 
who  opened  their  great  eyes  with  wonder, 
and  getting  up  upon  a  bench,  she  thus 
obtained  a  commanding  position,  from 
whence  she  addressed  a  homily  to  those 
present,  of  which  I  perfectly  remember 
the  principal  points. 

"*What  are  you  doing  there?'  she 
cried  out  in  the  dialect  of  the  country 
people,  and  with  a  loud  voice. 

^  The  girls  looked  at  one  another  laugh- 
ingly, and  replied  that  they  were  wash- 
ing linen. 

"*Very  good,'  replied  Madame  de 
Krudener,  '  you  are  washing  your  body 
linen ;  but  do  you  think  of  the  stains  that 
lie  on  your  consciences,  of  the  spots  on 
your  celestial  clothing,  that  will  drive  you 
one  day  into  confusion  and  despair,  if  you 
appear  before  God  without  having  wash 
ed  them  ?  You  open  your  ^*eat  eyes 
and  you  appear  to  ask  me  with  sui*prise 
how  I  can  know  that  there  are  any  stains 
on  your  celestial  vestments  ?  Believe  me 
that  I  know  it  most  indubitably.  The 
souls  of  all  of  us  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced, and  the  best  and  noblest  have 
their  stains ;  that  is  why  we  are  ordered 
to  incessantly  keep  watch  over  oar  pnrifi. 
cation,  and  to  wash  off  the  spots  from  our 
souls,  as  you  do  those  from  the  linen. 
Neglect  to  do  this,  and  God  will  punish 
you  in  heaven,  as  your  master  will  punish 
you  on  earth  if  you  neglect  the  other. 
But  the  punishments  of  God  are  as  much 
more  terrible  than,  those  of  man  as  heaven 
is  higher  than  the  earth.' 

"  And  thus  the  discourse  was  prolong- 
ed, in  a  style  that  was  at  once  familiar  and 
yet  mystical,  but  always  borrowing  its 
metaphors  from  circumstances  of  daily 
life,  and  that  were  within  reach  of  the 
simplest  minds.  The  effect  was  prodig- 
ious. As  Madame  de  Krudener  spoke  on, 
these  poor  girls  passed  from  a  state  of 
stupid  astonishment  to  gathering  up  frag- 
ments, and  then  following  every  sentence 
of  the  address,  and  as  they  did  so,  their 
former  boisterousness  changed  into  an  as- 
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pact  of  modest  decency.  Gradually  they 
left;  their  work,  went  up  to  the  old  lady, 
and,  falling  on  their  knees,  they  wept, 
whilst  she,  elevated  above,  smiled  with 
the  smile  of  love,  and  stretched  forth  her 
hands  to  bless  them. 

"  The  calmness  of  the  spot,  a  cloudless 
sky,  the  inspiration  of  her  words,  which 
were  carried  away  by  the  embalmed 
breeze  of  the  evening,  all  combined  to 
produce  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  my 
mind,  and  I  can  not  to  the  present  day 
hear  Madame  de  Krudener's  name  men- 
tioned without  being  reminded  of  that 
scene." 

Madame  de  Krudener  only  excited 
public  attention  once  more  after  this ;  it 
was  when  she  went  to  St.  Fetersburgh  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Greeks.  This  active 
Philhellenism  met,  however,  with  a  very 
poor  success  with  government,  which  po- 
litely invited  her  to  quit  the  capital  and 
take  herself  off  to  the  Crimea — thereby 
indicating  the  course  of  her  travels.  Un- 
foitunately,  while  at  the  old  capital  of  the 
Tartar-Khans  —  Karasu  Bazar — or  "  the 
market  on  the  Blackwater,"  she  caught  a 
pestilential  fever,  of  which  she  died  on 
the  thirteenth  of  December,  1824. 

Madame  Hommaire  de  Hell,  who  trav- 
eled with  her  husband  in  Southern  Russia 
and  the  Crimea  in  1838-1839,  gives  a 
somewhat  different  account  of  the  fate  of 
this  remarkable  woman : 

*^  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  mystic  influence 
which  Madame  de  Krudener  exercised  for  many 
years  over  the  enthusiastic  temperament  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  This  lady,  who  has  so 
charmingly  portrayed  her  ovrn  character  in  Va- 
Urie,  who  was  preeminently  distinguished  in 
the  aristocratic  salons  of  Paris  by  her  beauty, 
her  talents,  and  her  position  as  an  ambassadress, 
who  was  by  turns  a  woman  of  the  world,  a  he- 
roine of  romance,  a  remarkable  writer,  and  a 
prophetess,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  France. 
The  lovers  of  mystic  poetry  will  read  Valerie 
that  charming  work,  the  appearance  of  which 
made  so  much  noise,  notwithstanding  the  bulle- 
tins of  the  grand  army,  (for  it  appeared  in  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  Empire ;)  those  who 
delight  in  grace,  combined  with  beauty  and 
mental  endowments,  will  recall  to  mind  that 
young  woman  who  won  for  herself  so  distin- 
guished a  place  in  French  society ;  and  those 
whose  glowing  imaginations  love  to  dwell  on  ex- 
alted sentiments  and  religious  fervor,  united  to 
the  most  lively  faith,  can  not  refuse  their  admi- 
ration to  her  who  asked  of  the  mighty  of  the 
earth  only  the  means  of  freely  exercising  chari- 
ty, that  evangelical  virtue,  of  which  she  was  al- 
ways one  of  the  most  ardent  apostles. 


r  "  The  Lettrei  de  MademomUs  CoeMH  made 
known  to  us  with  what  zeal  Madame  de  Krude- 
ner applied  herself  to  seeking  out  and  comfort- 
ing the  afflicted.  Her  extreme  goodness  of 
heart  was  such  that  she  was  called,  in  St  Fe- 
tersburgh, the  Mother  of  the  Poor.  All  the  sums 
she  received  from  the  Emperor  were  immediate- 
ly distributed  to  the  wretched,  and  her  own  for- 
tune was  applied  in  the  same  way,  so  that  her 
house  was  besieged  from  morning  till  night  by 
mujiks  and  mothers  of  families,  to  whom  she 
gave  food  both  for  soul  and  body. 

"  With  so  much  will  and  power  to  do  good, 
Madame  de  Krudener  bj-and-by  acquired  so 
great  an  influence  in  St  Petersburgh,  that  the 
government  at  last  became  alarm^  She  iras 
accused  of  entertaining  tendencies  of  too  liberal 
a  cast,  religious  notions  of  no  orthodox  kind, 
extreme  ambition  cloaked  under  the  guise  of 
charity,  and  therewith  too  much  compassion  for 
those  miserable  mujiks  of  whom  she  was  the  un- 
failing friend.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  court  was  the  baroness's  coDne^ 
tion  with  two  other  ladies,  whose  religious  sen- 
timents were  by  all  means  exceedingly  question- 
able. They  were  the  Princess  Galitzin  and  the 
so-called  Countess  Guacher. 

"  The  publicity  which  these  ladies  affected  in 
all  their  acts  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  the 
meek  Christian  enterprise  of  Madame  de  Kmde- 
ner.  The  Princess  was  detested  at  court  Too 
superior  to  disguise  her  opinions,  and  renowned 
for  her  beauty,  her  caustic  wit,  and  her  philo- 
sophic notions,  she  had  excited  against  her  a 
host  of  enemies,  who  were  sure  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  injuring  her  with  the  Emperor. 
As  for  the  Countess  Guacher,  her  rather  equivo- 
cal position  at  the  court  furnished  a  weapon 
against  her,  when,  suddenly  issuing  from  the 
extreme  retirement  in  which  she  had  previously 
lived,  she  became  one  of  Madame  de  Knideners 
most  enthusiastic  adepts.     .    .    . 

•*  When  the  Princess  Galitzin  returned  to  St 
Petersburgh  after  a  journey  to  Italy,  the  Emperor 
who  sincerely  admired  her,  took  upon  himself 
to  make  two  ladies  acquainted  whom  he  thought 
so  fitted  to  appreciate  each  other.  As  he  had 
foreseen,  a  close  intimacy  grew  up  between 
them,  but  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
court,  this  intimacy  was,  through  Madame  de 
Krudener's  influence,  the  basis  of  an  associa- 
tion which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  earth  to  the  holy  law  of 
Christ. 

"  At  first  the  scheme  was  met  with  derision, 
then  alarm  was  felt,  and  at  last  by  dint  of  in- 
trigues, the  Emperor,  whom  these  ladies  had 
half  niade  a  proselyte,  was  forced  to  baniah 
them  firom  court,  and  confine  them  for  the  rest 
of  their  days  to  the  territory  of  the  Crimea.  U 
is  said  that  this  decision,  so  contrary  to  the 
kind  nature  of  Alexander,  was  occasioned  by  an 
article  in  an  English  newspaper,  in  which  the 
female  trio  and  his  imperial  majesty  were  made 
the  subje'cts  of  most  biting  sarcasra&  Enragoi 
at  being  accused  of  being  held  in  leading-string 
by  three  half- crazed  women,  the  Emperor  agatd 
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the  wurant  for  their  exile,  to  the  great  joj  of 
the  envious  courtiers.  The  victims  beheld  in 
the  eyent  only  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
wiU,  Uiat  they  should  propagate  the  faith 
among  the  followers  of  Mohammed.  In  a  spirit 
of  Cl^tian  humility  they  declined  receiving 
any  other  escort  than  that  of  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  whose  duty  should  be  only  to  see 
to  their  personal  safety,  and  transmit  their  or- 
ders to  the  persons  employed  in  the  journey. 
Their  departure  produced  a  great  sensation  in 
St  Petersburgh ;  and  every  one  was  eager  to 
see  the  distinguished  ladies  in  their  monastic 
costume.  The  court  laughed,  but  the  populace, 
always  sensitive  where  religion  is  concerned, 
and  who,  besides,  were  losing  a  most  generous 
protectress  in  Madame  de  Krudener,  accompa- 
nied the  pilgrims  with  great  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  sorrow  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
where  they  embarked  on  the  sixth  of  September, 
1822 

*'  The  apparition  of  these  ladies  in  the  Cri- 
xnea  threw  the  whole  peninsula  into  commotion. 
Eager  to  make  proselytes,  they  were  seen  toil- 
ing in  their  be^ine  costume,  with  the  cross 
and  the  Gospel  m  their  hands,  over  mountains 
and  valleys,  exploring  Tatar  villages,  and  even 
carrying  their  enthusiasm  to  the  strange  length 
of  preaching  in  the  open  air  to  the  amazed  and 
puzzled  Mussulmans.    But  as  the  English  con- 
sul had  predicted,  in  spite  of  their  mystic  fer- 
vor, their  persuasive  voices,  and  the  originality 
of  their  enterprise,  our  heroines  effected  few 
conversions.     They  only  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  thoroughly  ridiculous,  not  only  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Tatars,  but  in  those  also  of  the 
Russian  nobles  of  the  vicinity,  who  instead  of 
seconding  their  efforts,  or  at  least  giving  them 
credit  for  their  good  intentions,  re^u^ed  them 
only  as  feather-witted  illuminaUB,  capable  at 
most  of  catechising  little  children.    The  police, 
too,  always  prompt  to  take  alarm,  and  naving 
besides  received  special  instructions  respecting 
these  ladies,  soon  throw  impediments  in  the 
way  of  all  their  efforts,  so  that  two  months 
had  scarcely  elapsed  before  they  were  obliged 
to  give  up  their  roving  ways,  their  preachings, 
and  all  the  fine  dreams  they  had  indulged  dur- 
ing their  long  and  painful  journey,    ft  was  a 
sore  mortification  to  them  to  renounce  the  hope 
of  planting  a  new  Thebaid  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Crimea.    Madame  de  Krudener  could  not 
endure  the  loss  of  her  illusions  ;  her  health,  al- 
ready impaired  by  many  years  of  an  ascetic 
life,  declined  rapidly,  and  within  a  year  from 
the  time  of  her  arrival  in  the  peninsula,  there 
remained  no  hope  of  saving  her  life.    She  died 
in  1823,  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter,  the  Bar- 
oness Bcrckheim,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
resident  on   the  southern  coast,  and  became 
possessed  of  many  documents  on  the  latter  part 
of  a  life  so  rich  in  romantic  events ;  but  unfor- 
tunately these  documents  are  not  destined  to 
see  the  light. 

**  Princess  Galitzin,  whose  religious  senti- 
ments were  perhaps  less  sincere,  thought  no 
more  of  making  conversions  after  she  had  in- 


stalled herself  in  her  delightful  villa  on  the  * 
coast  Throwing  off  forever  the  coarse  b^guine 
robe,  she  adoptea  a  no  less  eccentric  costume, 
which  she  retained  until  her  death.  It  was  an 
Amazonian  petticoat,  with  a  cloth  vest  of  a 
male  cut  A  Polish  cap  trimmed  with  fur  com- 
pleted her  attire,  that  accorded  well  with  the 
original  character  of  the  Princess.  It  is  in  this 
dress  she  is  represented  in  several  portraits  still 
to  be  seen  in  her  villa  at  Koreis. 

'*  The  caustic  wit  that  led  to  her  disgrace  at 
the  court  of  St  Petersburgh,  her  stately  manners, 
her  name,  her  prodigious  memory,  and  immense 
fortune,  quickly  attracted  round  her  all  the 
notable  persons  in  Southern  Russia.  Distin- 
guished foreigners  eagerly  coveted  the  honor  of 
being  introduced  to  her,  and  she  was  soon  at 
the  head  of  a  little  court,  over  which  she  presid- 
ed like  a  real  sovereign.  But  being  by  nature 
very  capricious,  the  freak  sometimes  seized  her 
to  shut  herself  up  for  whole  months  in  total  so- 
litude. Although  she  relapsed  into  philosophi- 
cal and  Voltairean  notions,  the  remembrance  of 
Madame  de  Krudener  inspired  her  with  occa- 
sional fits  of  devotion  that  oddly  contrasted 
with  her  usual  habits.  It  was  during  one  of 
these  visitations  that  she  erected  a  colossal  cross 
on  one  of  the  bights  commanding  Koreis.  The 
cross  being  gilded,  is  visible  to  a  great  distance. 

**  Her  death  in  1889  left  a  void  in  Russian  so- 
ciety which  will  not  easily  be  filled.  Reared  in 
the  school  of  the  eighteenth  century,  well-versed 
in  the  literature  and  the  arts  of  France,  speak- 
ing the  language  with  an  entire  command  of  all 
that  light,  playful  raillery  that  made  it  so  for- 
midable of  yore ;  having  been  a  near  observer 
of  all  the  events  and  all  the  eminent  men  of  the 
Empire ;  possessing,  moreover,  a  power  of  ap- 
prehension and  discernment  that  gave  equal 
variety  and  point  to  her  conversation ;  a  man  in 
mind  and  variety  of  knowledge,  a  woman  in 
grace  and  frivolity;  the  Princess  Galitzin  be- 
longed by  her  brilliant  qualities  and  her  charm- 
ing faults  to  a  class  that  is  day  by  day  becom- 
ing extinct 

**  Now  that  conversation  is  quite  dethroned  in 
France,  and  exists  only  in  some  few  salons  of 
Europe,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  influence  for- 
merly exercised  bv  women  of  talent.  Those  of 
our  day,  more  ambitious  of  obtaining  celebrity 
through  the  press  than  of  reigning  over  a  social 
circle,  guard  the  treasures  of  their  imagination 
and  intellect  with  an  anxious  reserve  that  can 
not  but  prove  a  real  detriment  to  society.  To 
write  feuilletons,  romances,  and  poetry,  is  all 
very  well ;  but  to  preside  over  a  drawing-room, 
like  the  women  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
also  its  merit  But  we  must  not  blame  the  fe- 
male sex  alone  for  the  loss  of  that  supremacy 
which  once  belonged  to  French  society.  The 
men  of  the  present  day,  more  serious  than  their 
predecessors,  more  occupied  with  positive,  pal- 
pable interests,  seem  to  look  with  cold  disdain 
on  what  but  lately  commanded  their  warmest 
admiration." 

Tte  so-called  Countess  Guacher,  who 
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shared  the  exile  of  Princess  Galitzin  and    branded  on  the  Place  de  Greve  as  an  ao- 
of  Madame  de  Kradener,  and  who  died    complice  in  the  scandalous  afiair  of  the 


in  obscurity  in  1823,  was  the  Countess  de 
Lamothe,  who  had   been  whipped  and 
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Is  one  of  the  Sikh  battles  a  British  re- 
giment, through  contradictory  orders, 
found  itself  unsupported  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  and,  for  the  first  time,  turned 
right  about  fiice  on  the  enemy.  In  an- 
cient times  the  god  Pan  was  supposed  to 
be  the  inspirer  of  this  sudden  and  useful 
diversion  in  the  enemies'  lines.  The 
Goat-god,  who  had  frightened  his  mother 
into  fits  by  bis  ungamly  and  capricious 
movements  as  an  mfant,  and  who  had 
been  taken  up  to  Olympus  by  his  father. 
Mercury,  to  amuse  the  celestials  by  lits 
dancing  to  the  music  of  his  own  Pandean 
pipes,  afterward  set  up  as  a  hunter  on  his 
own  account  in  the  woods  of  Arcady. 
Here,  by  his  quick  sight  and  lusty  halloo, 
he  became  the  terror  of  the  forest — a 
kind  of  god-gorilla,  whose  howl  would 
scare  away  bears  and  tigers  as  unaccount- 
ably as  Orpheus  charmed  them.  The 
next  we  hear  of  Pan  is  in  the  train  of 
Bacchus,  when  that  mythical  god  opened 
the  way  to  the  conquest  of  India,  in  which 
Alexander,  in  historical  times,  followed  in 
his  steps.  Pan  was  evidently  the  trum- 
peter of  the  expedition,  and  blew  such 
blatant  and  horrible  blasts  of  sound,  that 
the  Argunas  and  Krishnas  of  India  stopped 
their  ears,  and  ran  from  it  as  the  beasts 
had  done  in  Arcady.  Whether  the  sound 
he  produced  was  that  of  a  steam-whistle 
or  of  a  steam-drum,  legend  does  not  say. 
Jullien,  the  father  of  monster  concerts  and 
the  inventor,  we  believe,  of  one  of  these 
ear-tormentors,  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
progeny  of  Pan.  Perillus,  of  the  brazen 
bull  celebrity,  was  another,  and  the  Chi- 


nese, who  drive  their  prisoners  mad  by 
the  gong  reverberating  in  their  ears  loud- 
er than  the  loudest  thunder,  are  also 
emissaries  of  the  wibked  Goat-god,  who 
should  be  sent  to  join  him  in  the  Pande- 
monium, where  *Vthe  noise  of  drums  and 
timbrels  loud  "  is  mixed  "  with  parents' 
tears  and  children's  cries  that  pass  through 
fire  "  to  Moloch. 

In  grateful  memory  of  Pan's  assistance 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Athenians 
erected  a  temple  to  his  honor.  The  first 
of  those  panics  with  which  Asiatic  armies 
have  so  often  been  seized  in  presence  of 
European,  was  that  recorded  oy  Herodo- 
tus, when  the  Persians  and  Greeks  met  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon.  Herodotus  shall 
tell  the  story  in  his  own  pictui*esque 
words* :  "  While  the  generals  were  yet 
in  the  city,  they  dispatched  a  herald  to 
Sparta,  one  Phidippides,  an  AtheniaOi 
who  was  a  courier  by  profession,  and  who 
attended  to  this  very  business.  This 
Phidippides,  as  he  afterward  told  the 
story  to  the  Athenians,  was  met  by  Pan 
near  Mount  Parthenion,  above  Tegea; 
and  Pan,  calling  out  the  name  of  Phidip- 
pides, bade  him  ask  the  Athenians  why 
thev  paid  no  attention  to  him,  who  was 
well  inclined  to  the  Athenians,  and  had 
often  been  useful  to  them,  and  would  be 
so  hereafter.  The  Athenians,  therefore, 
as  their  affairs  were  then  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  believed  that  this  was  tme, 
and  erected  a  temple  to  Pan  beneath  the 
Acropolis,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
message  they  propitiate  Pan  with  yearly 

*  Herodotus,  tI  ch.  105. 
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sacrifices  and  the  torch  race."  To  this 
intervention  of  Pan,  among  other  caases 
(for  Herodotus  is  at  the  half-way  state  of 
belief  between  snpemataral  and  nataral 
causation,  and  does  not  directly  bring  the 
gods  into  the  field  of  battle  as  Homer,  or 
altogether  pass  by  their  interposition,  as 
Thucydides)  the  great  success  at  Mar- 
athon is  attributed.  Pan,  according  to 
Herodotus,  changed  sides  on  that  event- 
ful day  for  Greece  and  Europe.  The 
Athenians,  he  says,  on  that  day  charged 
the  Medians  at  full  speed,  and  that,  too, 
nnsupported  by  cavalry  and  archers.  This 
the  barbarians  ascribed  to  madness,  for 
until  that  time  the  very  name  of  the 
Medes  was  a  terror  to  the  Greeks.  It  is 
evident  from  this  hint,  (and  it  is  only  a 
hint  which  Herodotus  furnishes,)  that 
the  result  of  Marathon  was  mainly  attri- 
buted to  a  pamic.  For  the  first  lime  the 
Medians  met  their  match,  and  as  at 
school  all  bullies  are  cowards,  so  in 
battle. 

Instead  of  inspiring  terror  in  the 
Greeks,  the  headlong  attack  of  the 
Greeks  struck  them  with  terix)r.  It 
was  the  weaker  animal  brought  to  bay, 
and  driving  back  the  stronger,  as  a  horse 
has  before  now  staggered  a  tiger,  and 
sent  him  reeling  back  to  bis  den  by  a 
well-directed  kick  in  the  head. 

A  battle  is  afier  all  only  a  pummeling- 
raatch  on  a  large  scale ;  the  side  which 
con  best  stand  being  beaten  has  the  best 
chance  of  beating. 

"  Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise ;" 

who  has  not  read  and  commented  on  this 
sonorous  couplet  ?  It  is  an  epitome  of  the 
art  of  war.     We  would  not  say  that  the 

feneral  that  is  most  brave  wUl  win  the 
ay,  but  he  that  fears  least ;  nor  is  the 
distinction  a  mere  trifling  about  words. 
The  normal  state  of  two  armies  marching 
to  battle  is  the  state  of  fear ;  the  genersd 
is  trembling  for  his  reputation,  the  drum- 
mer-boy for  the  lass  that  he  lefl  behind, 
and  the  lips  he  kissed  so  fondly  when 
drawn  for  a  conscript  a  few  days  before. 
To  all  that  mighty  host  there  is  the  awful 
alternative,  death  or  victory  ;  it  may  not 
be  a  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey  to 
all,  but  the  prize  is  proportioned  to  the 
stake.  The  commander-in-chief  stakes 
i)is  all  on  the  issue  and  so  does  the  drum- 
mer boy.  The  one  can  not  hazard  more 
than  life  and  honor,  the  other  can  not 


hazard  less.  In  such  a  lottery  as  this,  the 
boldest  may  hold  his  breath,  as  the  ball 
whizzes  in  the  roulette  of  battle,  and  for- 
tune hangs  in  suspense  between  the  com- 
batants. That  men  are  not  afraid  while 
the  battle  is  raging  around  them,  and 
comrades  falling  fiist  on  all  sides,  is  very 
true ;  but  that  is  not  because  they  are  too 
brave  not  to  know  what  fear  means,  which 
is  only  an  absurd  way  of  saying  that  they 
are  too  irrational  to  know  what  their 
danger  is ;  but  because  a  passive  emotion 
of  fear  is  incompatible  with  the  active  ex* 
ertion  required  of  head,  legs,  and  arms. 
The  commander-in-chief  has  to  think^  and 
the  full  private  to  act  during  action,  and 
both  thinking  and  acting  are  states  which 
put  an  end,  for  the  time  present,  of  the 
sympathatic  emotions.  The  surgeon  am- 
putating a  patients  limb  is  conscious  of 
nothing  but  the  operation  itself.  If  he 
were  to  give  way  for  an  instant  he  would 
be  unnerved  and  unmanned.  During  the 
trying  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  is  a  being 
of  pure  intellect  devoid  of  feeling  or  emo- 
tion of  any  kind.  And  unless  he  were  ca- 
pable of  that  act  of  pure  abstraction,  un- 
less he  could  put  his  understanding  under 
an  exhausted  receiyer,  and  work  it  for  the 
time  in  vacuoj  he  might  give  up  surgery 
and  had  better  adopt  the  study  of  some  of 
the  fine  arts  instead.  This  is  why  many 
excellent  and  able  men  have  been  unable 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  profession 
of  a  surgeon.  They  were  unable  to  mas- 
ter their  passive  emotions  in  the  operating- 
room  ;  their  nerves  were  too  fine-strung, 
and  consequently  their  intellect  never  had 
fair  play;  they  could  never  rise  to  the 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  an  operation, 
and  forget  the  screams  and  suffering  of 
the  patient.  A  surgeon  is  not  heartless, 
as  some  suppose,  because  he  forgets  the 
one  class  of  emotions,  and  can  even  induce 
a  new  train  of  emotions.  If  the  patient 
were  a  dear  relative,  he  would  not  at- 
tempt the  operation,  because  he  could 
not  trust  his  resolution.  A  look  might 
unnerve  him,  and  the  more  the  feelings 
are  compressed  the  greater  their  gush 
when  once  the  self-command  is  lost,  and 
like  waters  breaking  through  a  dam  they 
sweep  all  before  them. 

To  ftpply  these  remarks  to  a  field  of 
battle.  Men  there  screw  their  courage  to 
the  sticking  place.  They  do  not  talk  non- 
sense about  not  knowing  what  fear  means, 
but  like  Macbeth,  they  can  do  all  that 
does  become  a  mad,  who  dares  do  more 
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is  none.  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  than  whom 
a  braver  man  never  walked  the  quarter- 
deck, confessed,  that  when  as  a  boy  he 
was  put  into  the  ship's  launch  on  a  cut- 
ting-out expedition,  he  felt  the  tears  rise 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  would  have  given 
worlds  to  choke  down  his  emotions.  But 
a  kind  word  from  an  old  boatswain  soon 
set  him  all  right  again,  and  once  the  first 
natural  gush  of  fear  was  got  under  he 
felt  no  more  return  of  it,  and  got  on  in 
action  as  well  as  the  oldest  seaman.  This 
18  the  real  state  of  armies  going  into  ac- 
tion ;  at  first  the  strong  sense  of  danger 
is  uppermost  in  their  minds,  but  as  soon 
as  this  is  conquered  by  the  sense  of  duty, 
there  is  then  no  return  of  these  qualms, 
unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  army 
finds  itself  in  a  trap,  or  a  cuL-de-aac^  with 
cannon  on  all  sides,  and  then  the  sensa- 
tion of  fear  returns  with  overwhelming 
strength  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  kept 
under  so  long. 

Thus  we  have  given  first  the  theologi- 
cal explanation  of  panics  to  which  the 
Father  of  History  alludes,  not  in  the  hear- 
ty believing  way  that  old  Homer  would 
have  told  of  a  divine  interposition  of  Pan 
on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  at  Marathon. 
Then  we  passed  on  to  the  metaphysical 
account  of  the  same.  Now  we  give  the 
positive  side  of  the  same  subject,  and  nar- 
rates some  of  the  great  panics  of  war. 

It  was  a  panic  when  Gideon's  handful 
of  men,  with  pitchers  and  lamps,  fell  on 
the  host  of  Midian  and  smote  them,  as 
they  lay  along  in  the  valley  "  like  grass- 
hoppers for  multitude,  and  their  camels 
were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the 
sea-side,  for  multitude."  A  Midianite,  we 
are  told,  dreamed  a  dream,  and  lo,  a  cake 
of  barley-bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of 
Midian,  and  came  into  a  tent  and  smote 
it,  that  it  fell  and  overturned  it  that  the 
tent  lay  along.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  inge- 
nious author  of  the  Land  and  the  3ook^ 
has  thrown  great  light  on  the  dream  by 
referring  us  to  a  proverbial  expression, 
still  in  use  in  Palestine.  Barley-bread 
being  eaten  only  by  the  very  poor,  it  was 
very  natural  to  dream  of  an  attack  from 
one  of  the  oppressed  Israelites  under  the 
figure  of  a  cake  of  barley-bread.  Bear- 
ing in  mind,  moreover,  the  almost  preci- 
pitous bights  which  overhang  the  valley 
in  which  the  Midianites  were  encamped, 
the  sudden  irruption  of  Gideon  and  his 
armed  men  was  as  like  the  tumbling  of  a 
cake  of  bread  on  the  roof  of  a  tent,  and 


the  cause  was  not  more  inadequate  to  iho 
effect  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
To  what,  then,  are  we  to  attribnte  the 
terror  of  the  Midianites  but  to  a  night 
surprise  from  a  small  body  of  men  rush- 
ing down  on  them  from  a  hight  ?  Every 
measure  of  Gideon's  was  well  calculated 
to  strike  a  panic  into  the  multitude  which 
lay  in  the  valley  like  grasshoppers.  The 
flashing  of  lights,  the  crash  of  broken 
pitchers,  the  trumpet  to  the  lips,  the 
sword  in  the  hand :  here  were  four  ele- 
ments of  terror,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  been  sufiicient  by  itself.  The  super- 
stitious multitude,  no  doubt,  at  once  sup- 
posed them  to  be  so  many  avenging  ao- 
gels — the  gods  of  the  land  come  down  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  Israel.  "  Fear,"  says 
the  wise  man,  '^  is  a  betrayal  of  the  suc- 
cors which  reason  offereth  ;'•  and  so  un- 
reasoning is  this  instinct  of  fear  that  it 
strikes  at  friend  and  foe  alike.  There  is 
something  infectious  in  the  presence  of 
numbers  for  good  or  evil.  Men  back 
each  other  up  shoulder  to  shoulder  if  they 
have  only  the  resolution  to  stand.  As  on 
Flodden  field— 

'^  Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 
As  gallantly  and  well.'* 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bad  example 
works  like  leaven  among  troops,  and  a  re- 
treat often  ends  in  a  run  because  of  an 
alarm  raised  by  a  few  cowardly  fellows  in 
the  rear. 

The  march  of  Bacchus  from  Greece  to 
India  is  undoubtedly  mythical ;  that  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon  is  undoubteiliy 
historical.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  the 
first  irruption  of  Pan  into  Asia,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  god  of  terror  raised  his 
shaggy  head  from  the  midst  of  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  and  shook  the  Persians 
from  their  ranks  and  Darius  from  his 
throne.  It  is  unaccountable  how  half  a 
million  of  men  could  stand  up  to  fight  a 
pitched  battle  with  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand soldiers  without  running  away  at  the 
first  alarm.  The  Persians  stood  m  their 
own  way.  It  was  like  King  Cambysi*s 
and  his  host  overwhelmed  in  a  sand- 
storm : 

*'  Man  mounts  on  man,  on  camels  camels  rash." 

Two  or  three  such  victories  as  those  of 
the  Granicus  and  Arbela  must  have  satis- 
fied Alexander  of  this  sheep-slaying.  He 
must  have  doubted  his  own  sanity  at  last, 
like  Ajax  f  arena  among  the  flocks.  Tho 
panics  of  the  Persians  recoiled  on  their 
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conqueror.  Conquest  oame  so  easy  to 
him  that  he  went  mad  for  blood,  and  at 
last  turned  his  sword  against  his  own 
generals  and  favorites  for  want  of  fresh 
Dariuses  to  pursae,  and  more  Pei*sias  to 
overrun. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Romans  panics  were 
unknown,  for  every  legion  was  an  army 
complete  in  itself,  which  marched  under 
its  own  commander,  and  encamped  on  its 
own  ground.  It  expected  no  supports, 
and  therefore  never  trusted  itself  in  dan- 
ger without  knowing  its  own  strength, 
and  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Armies 
are  broken  either  when  the  commander 
of  ten  thousand  finds  himself  confronted 
by  twenty  thousand,  and  halts,  wavers, 
and  is  thrown  back  in  confusion ;  or,  when 
through  want  of  generalship,  the  men 
come  up  in  driblets,  and  regiments  play 
at  cross-purposes  leading  to  very  crooked 
issues  under  fire.  At  Meeanee,  for  in- 
stance, Sir  Charles  Napier  found  himself 
with  two  thousand  men  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  face  to  face  with  twenty  thousand 
Beloochees.  To  waver  was  to  be  lost, 
and  so  putting  a  bold  fronton  the  matter, 
Sir  Charles  went  in  for  it  and  won.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  an  example  of  what 
would  strike  a  panic  into  any  army  but 
the  British,  take  Balaklava,  or  the  attack 
on  the  Redan  in  June.  C^eat  magnifique 
mats  ce  n^est  pets  la  guerre^  is  a  well-re- 
membered comment  on  the  ride  of  the 
Six  Hundred  down  the  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death  up  to  the  Russian  guns. 
There  is  no  disguising  the  truth  that  this 
is  not  the  way  that  victories  are  won. 
Lions  were  led  on  by  asses,  and  if  a  wrong 
attack  did  not  end  in  a  rout  and  a  panic, 
it  was  only  because  British  soldiers  are 
unlike  any  other,  and  do  not  know  when ' 
they  are  beaten. 

A  panic  was  next  to  impossible  in  a 
Roman  army,  from  the  very  composition 
of  the  force.  It  was  an  exercitus^  a  body 
60  called  from  its  constant  habit  of  drill. 
Discipline  was  their  disciplincL,  the  study 
to  which  the  Roman  gave  his  mind  and 
strength,  as  the  Greek  to  rhetoric  and 
philosophy ;  their  camps  were  cities  or  the 
germs  of  them,  and  their  colonies  bodies 
of  old  pensioners  who  held  the  lands  of 
the  enemy  on  military  tenure.  To  this 
day  our  Winchesters,  Rochestere,  Por- 
chesters,  Dorchesters,  recall  the  name  of 
the  ancient  caatra^  the  strongholds  of  Ro- 
man power  in  Britain.  A  military  spirit 
like  this  is  the  true  preservative  against 


the  panics  which  naturally  spring  up 
when  bodies  of  men  suddenly  find  them- 
selves at  death^s  door.  How  shall  one 
chase  a  thousand  and  two  put  ten  thou- 
sand to  flight,  except,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  their  Rock  had  sold  them,  and 
they  had  lost  all  faith  in  each  other  as 
weU  as  in  God  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
imagery  is  Asiatic,  for  4n  Asia  only  do 
these  disgraceful  efifects  of  fear  occur  on 
so  large  a  scale.  It  is  only  there  that 
undisciplined  multitudes  are  drawn  into 
the  field  of  battle,  to  be  swept  away,  like 
the  pawns  on  the  chessboaid,  when  the 
queen  and  castle  are  gone. 

During  the  middle  ages  panics  were 
common  enough  among  the  hasty  levies 
which  were  summoned  to  go  to  the  cam- 
paign with  the  lord  of  the  soil.  The 
knights  and  their  retainers  were  of  course 
disciplined  men,  but  the  bowmen  and 
pikemen  were  drawn  from  the  cart  and 
the  plow,  and  stood  their  ground  bravely 
enough,  as  long  as  they  were  supported, 
but  when  once  the  men  in  armor  gave 
way,  then  this  ill-armed  yeomanry  became 
a  rabble-rout,  and  saved  themselves  as 
they  best  could  by  flight. 

The  wars  of  knights  in  armor  against 
knights  in  armor  were  over ;  the  battle- 
field was  no  longer  a  tilting-ground,  where 
a  few  noble  warriors  of  the  pure  sangre 
azul  decided  the  fate  of  the  day  by  their 
individual  prowess.  The  age  of  chivalry 
went  out  in  a  blaze  of  triumph  on  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  in  a  burst 
of  shame  after  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs. 
We  could  not  write  on  panics  and  pass 
over  that  strange  escapade  of  chivalry, 
that  galloping  -  match  from  death,  that 
Tam  O'Shanter  ride  of  the  French.  In 
July,  1513,  the  English  landed  at  Calais, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Emperor,  the 
united  army,  numbering  thirty  thousand 
men,  laid  siege  to  Terouenne,  upon  which 
the  Duke  of  Longueville  marched  to  its 
relief,  and  was  totally  defeated.  Thb 
battle,  fought  on  the  18th  of  August, 
near  Enguinegatte,  was  called  the  Battle 
of  the  Spurs,  because  the  French  used 
their  spurs  more  ihan  their  swords.  It 
was  the  battle  of  veni^  vici  only,  for  the 
French  were  only  like  the  snow-fall  on 
the  river,  a  moment  seen  then  gone  for- 
ever. It  was  General  Bem's  laconic  re- 
port of  a  victory  over  the  Austrians  in 
1848.  J3em  Bom  JBam — Bem  came  and 
conquered. 

The  fifteenth  century  still  retained  so 
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head  against  us  in  front.  A  panic  is  thus 
as  much  a  part  of  our  materiel  de  guerre 
in  the  East  as  a  balloon  is  of  the  French, 
or  a  stink-pot  of  the  Chinese.  There 
must  be  fightings  without,  but  ^Iso  fears 
within,  or  else  a  handtul  of  Europeans 
could  never  conquer  or  hold  India  to  this 
day. 

But  the  Asiatic  panic  is  of  one  kind, 
the  Ameiican  of  another ;  they  differ  as 
the  tiger  differs  from  the  jaguar.  The 
fear  of*  undisciplined  masses  is  always  a 
terrible  thing,  whether  in  civilized  or  in 
semi-civilized  societies ;  but  as  the  causes 
of  this  panic  differ,  so  it  differs  in  its  ef- 
fects. In  Asiatic  armies  a  panic  arises 
from  indiscipline  produced  by  want  of 
confidence  between  man  and  man :  in 
America,  from  indiscipline  produced  by 
undue  confidence,  together  with  want  of 
military  training.  In  Asia  there  is  the 
defect,  in  America  the  excess  of  public 
spirit,  and  so  opposite  causes  produce  the 
same  effect.  The  political  spirit  is  nearly 
dead  in  an  Asiatic  community.  The  king 
has  gathered  up  all  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment into  his  own  person,  and  so,  if 
he  is  an  imbecile  or  a  madman — to  one  of 
which  extremes  absolute  power  invanably 
leads  men — the  condition  of  things  falls 
into  a  state  resembling  that  of  an  engine- 
driver  drunk  or  asleep  by  the  stoke-hole, 
and  the  ship  driving  through  the  waters 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
In  America  an  opposite  kind  of  evil  is  at 
work,  political  life  is  there  diffused  through 
the  mass,  so  that  every  one  on  board,  from 
the  captain  to  the  cabin-boy,  thinks  him- 
self fit  to  work  the  ship's  engines ;  there 
is  no  division  of  labor,  no  such  thing  as 
professional  statesmanship.  The  art  of 
war  and  the  art  of  government  are  thought 
to  be  born  with  all  men  as  digging  and 
delving.  All  men  can  dig,  because  they 
are  the  sons  of  Adam,  the  first  gardener, 
and  all  women  spin,  because  they  are 
daughters  of  Eve,  the  first  spinster.  It  is 
a  point  of  honor  with  democracy,  to  prove 
all  men  equal  on  the  tented  field,  for  what 
comes  easier  than  fighting  ?  No  man,  says 
Archbishop  Whately,  thinks  of  deciding  by 
common-sense  in  the  craft  or  calling  in 
which  he  is  skilled.  He  only  decides  by 
common-sense  in  a  professional  matter  of 
which  he  knows  nothing.  So  physicians 
set  a  great  store  by  common-sense  in  law, 
and  the  lawyers  in  physic.  Engineers 
who  would  never  build  a  bridge  by  com- 
mon sense,  will  give  a  constitution  to  a 


colony,  or  pay  the  national  debt  by  com- 
mon-sense. So  as  generalship  is  the  art 
of  which  Americans  are  generally  igno- 
rant, every  second  man  you  meet  is  a 
general,  and  is  ready  to  lead  an  army  to 
battle  under  the  strategy  of  common- 
sense.  A  great  deal  of  -ancommon  non 
sense  has  been  talked  about  the  eai4y  wan 
of  the  French  Revolution,  as  if  Moreau, 
Duraouriez,  and  Joardan  gained  their 
great  victories  by 'forgetting  the  art  of 
war  and  throwing  themselves  oa  the 
enemy  like  a*  pack  of  wolves  on  a  caravan 
of  peaceful  travelers.  So  far  from  this, 
their  victories  were  the  victories  of  mas- 
ters in  the  art  of  war,  against  bunglers. 
Not  to  speak  of  Yalmy,  which  after  all 
was  only  a  cannonade,  and  not  an  engage 
ment  at  close  quarters,  Dumouriez  out- 
generaled the  Duke  of  Brunswick  by  bis 
march  on  the  Argonno  Forest,  which 
stopped  the  march  of  the  allied  army  on 
Paris  in  1792,  and  saved  the  Republic. 
Dumouriez  put  his  finger  on  the  map  and 
exclaimed :  "  This  is  the  Thermopyte  of 
France."  On  the  fourth  of  September, 
by  a  rapid  movement  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  the  bold  and  adroit  Frenchman 
had  occupied  the  main  passes  of  the  forest, 
and  had  taken  up  a  position  of  great 
strength  at  Grandpre.  The  weather  was 
wet,  the  country  was  flooded,  but  Dumou 
riez'  great  difficulty  was  to  bring  his  raw 
and  inexperienced  troops  to  face  the  Pnis- 
sians,  whom  Frederick  the  Great  bad  led 
to  victory.  Even  five  days  before  Valmy 
t^ey  fled  screaming  before  the  Prussians. 
But  by  exhortation  and  menace  he  in- 
spired the  timid  with  some  ardor,  and  his 
recruits  were  rallied  to  the  cry  of  vive  fa 
patrie.  But  Dumouriez  was  too  skillful  a 
general  to  hazard  an  engagement  at  close 
quarters  with  raw  against  discipUned 
troops.  He  maneuvered  his  men,  march- 
ed and  countermarched  them,  and  finally, 
by  a  succession  of  feints,  tired  out  the 
enemy,  and  held  his  ground  till  the  aiTi- 
val  of  Kellermann  with  fifteen  thousand 
men,  encouraged  him  to  engage  the  ene- 
my, which  he  did  at  Valray. 

The  cannonade  of  Valmy  was  the  first 
action  fought  by  the  Republican  levies 
against  the  disciplined  armies  of  Prassia 
and  Austria.  The  relief  of  Lille,  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  was  followed  by  the 
battle  of  Jemmapes,  in  which,  though  the 
French  lost  more  than  the  Austrians^  they 
succeeded  in  routing  them  for  the  first 
time.    Of  the  composition  of  the  anny 
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sey,  Tfithin  a  mile  of  the  enemy.  Snrajab 
Bowlah,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  had  an 
army  of  fifty  tboasand  infantry,  armed 
with  matchlocks,  spears,  rockets,  and 
bows;  eighteen  thousand  cavalry,  well 
mounted  and  accoutred,  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  for  the  most  pai*t  twenty>four 
and  thirty-two  pounders,  which  were 
olamsily  mounted  on  wooden  carriages, 
and  drawn  by  an  elephant  and  forty  or 
fifty  horses.  To  oppose  these  Clive  had 
no  more  than  three  thousand  men  of  all 
arms,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand were  Europeans,  and  the  rest  Madras 
Sepoys.  The  battle  of  Piassey  is  the  his- 
tory of  one  of  Alexander's  victories  over 
Darius.  Surajah  Dowlah's  artillery  began 
the  action,  but  did  as  little  execution  as 
the  elephants  and  castles  of  Darius  on  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  while  the  few  field- 
pieces  of  the  English  produced  great 
efi*ect  Clive  continued  on  the  defensive 
antil  about  two  p.  h.  when  the  Nabob, 
intimidated  by  the  fall  of  a  favorite  chie^ 
ordered  a  retreat.  This  is  the  turning- 
point  in  an  Asiatic  army.  At  best  it  is  a 
mob  of  fighting  men,  which  bears  down 
with  its  own  weight  against  the  enemy's 
lines,  but  when  it  has  to  repeat  the  Parth- 
ian maneuver,  and  retreat  fighting,  it 
invariably  fiftlis  into  disorder,  and  the  rout 
becomes  a  run  for  dear  life.  So  it  was  on 
thi»  day.  It  was  a  regular  stampede  of 
wild  and  affrighted  buffaloes.  Not  more 
than  five  hundred  fell  by  the  enemy's 
sword,  but  more  than  ten  times  that  nnm- 
ber  were  either  wounded  or  missing.  No 
muster-roll  was  ever  called  again  of  that 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  like  a  fisig- 
ot  of  sticks  it  fell  to  pieces  at  a  stroke 
of  the  conqueror's  sword.  Next  day 
Surajah  Dowlah  fled  in  disguise  from 
Moorshedabad,  and  a  creature  of  Olive's 
was  set  up  on  the  Durbar  in  his  stead, 
while  the  reality  and  even  the  symbols  of 
sovereignty  passed  away  to  the  English, 
with  whoni  they  have  remained  to  this 
day. 

The  history  of  India  is  full  of  these 
narratives  of  battle,  stoutly  begun,  but 
ending  in  a  panic,  a  rout,  a  deposition, 
and  the  annexation  of  the  province  to  our 
«tin  increasing  empire.  Sir  Heni^  Laui*^ 
ence  said  of  the  Sikhs,  that  they  were  not 
educated  up  to  the  point  when  the  soldier 
in  the  ranks  can  trust  that  his  right-hand 
man  is  not  planning  to  run  away.  Never 
was  this  more  exemplified  than  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny  in  1867.    The  regiments 


which  wore  the  British  uniform  and  were 
drilled  by  British  officers — regiments 
which  had  won  laurels,  too,  in  campaigns 
from  Pegu  to  Persia,  turned  round  and 
i*an  before  a  few  hundred  Highlanders,  as 
school-boys  run  at  sight  of  a  policeman. 
They  had  no  confidence  in  each  other, 
much  less  in  their  officers.  It  was  a  state 
of  chronic  panic,  and  to  that  we  owe  our 
mastery  of  India  to  this  day.  St.  John 
Tucker  well  said,  that  it  is  not  our  might, 
nor  our  craft,  much  less  our  numbei*s, 
which  holds  India  for  us.  Ours  is  an  em- 
pire of  opinion  ;  an  invincible  persuasion 
possesses  the  Hindoo  that  one  pale  face  is 
equal  in  the  day  of  battle  to  ten  of  them- 
selves. The  Beloochees  said  of  Sir  Oharles 
Napier,  that  the  tramp  of  his  war-horse 
was  heat*d  two  miles  ofi^  and  the  men  of 
Nicholson's  regiment  were  found  to  adore 
him  as  a  god,  by  name  Nikul-Seyn. 

Asiatic  armies  have  shown  us  the  art  of 
turning  a  victory  into  a  defeat.  Given  a 
horde  of  men  with  very  little  knowledge 
of  fighting,  and  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  cause  for  which  they  are  fighting,  and 
we  have  at  once  the  conditions  requisite 
to  produce  a  panic.  We  may  expect  a 
pamc  in  such  a  situation  as  this,  just  as 
we  may  expect  to  find  a  toad-stool  in 
the  stump  of  an  old  tree,  or  bulrushes 
in  a  marshy  hollow.  Asia  is  as  indig- 
enous of  pantos  as  it  is  of  the  cholera. 
Hindoos  nght  under  this  pall  thrown 
over  them  by  the  king  ot  terrors,  as 
the  Persians  fought  in  the  shade  of 
their  innumerable  darts.  The  European 
general  who  marches  out  to  fight  Ohi- 
nese  and  Hindoos,  reckons  upon  a  diver- 
sion in  his  fiivor  caused  by  the  god  Pan,  as 
much  as  Baccbns  reckoned  on  the  assist- 
ance of  his  ally  in  the  celebrated  expedi- 
tion to  India.  It  would  almost  cause  a 
panic  in  the  European  lines  if  they  found 
it  otherwise.  Whenever  Hindoos  or  Ohi- 
nese  stand  to  their  guns  we  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  there  are  French  or  Russian 
officers  among  them.  For  a  long  time 
we  could  not  believe  that  the  Sikh  artil- 
lery was  not  pointed  by  French  gunners. 
It  was  asserted  with  equal  confidence  that 
the  Russian  uniform  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
Taku  forts.  Panic  is  our  natural  ally  in 
our  wars  in  the  east ;  we  think  ourselves 
badly  used  if  he  does  not  overturn  the 
baggage-wagons,  cut  the  bullock's  traces, 
and  set  an  elephant  or  two  mad  with 
thirst  and  fear,  and  so  turn  things  topsy- 
turvy in  the  rear  that  there  is  no  making 
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spint  is  a  good  thing,  it  is  the  raw  mate- 
rial out  of  which  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
made.  But  the  raw  material  is  one  thing, 
the  manufactured  aiticle  another,  and 
woe  to  the  nation  which  in  its  strait  and 
agony  calls  on  its  levies  to  &ce  armies 
bronzed  in  battle.  So  the  Prussian  Landr 
Sturm  went  down  at  Jena  before  the 
army  of  the  Pyramids^  Italy,  and  Auster- 
lilz.  It  was  not  till  eight  years'  humilia- 
tion had  called  out  in  Prussia  a  spirit  as 
heroic  as  that  of  the  French  Republicans 
in  1792,  supported  by  a  discipline  as  stern 
and  exact,  that  Prussia  took  revenge  for 
Jena  at  Leipzig  and  Waterloo,  and  set- 
tled old  scores  which  we  hope  may  not 
soon  be  opened  again  on  cither  side.  At 
this  moment  we  should  tremble  for  Prus- 
sia if  she  had  to  meet  France  single-hand- 
ed on  the  Rhine.    In  discipline  and  even 


in  numbers  we  do  not  fear  that  Prassia 
could  make  head  agsunst  any  army  which 
France  could  launch  against  her  across 
the  Rhine.  But  when  it  comes  to  real 
fighting,  the  difference  between  old  sol* 
diers  who  have  fought  in  real  battles,  and 
those  who  have  only  fought  in  sham  bat- 
tles, is  tremendous:  Amid  the  hail  of 
bullets,  and  the  sights  and  sounds  of  real 
fighting,  oven  old  soldiers  sicken,  and 
young  soldiers  drop,  and  are  benamhed 
with  fear.  If  there  are  not  veterans  then 
mixed  up  with  the  young  soldiers,  they 
may  fall  into  a  panic  at  any  moment, 
which  will  sweep  away  generals,  bag* 
^ge  and  all,  in  one  pell-mell  of  raitt. 
But  if  added  to  this,  the  officers  are  as  in- 
experienced as  the  men,  nothing  can  save 
such  an  army  from  a  ruin  which  is  worse 
than  defeat. 


i^^»>  ■  .< 
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GIANT       TREES. 


It  is  a  strange  and  impressive  consider- 
ation, that  many  trees  now  standing  be- 
gan to  flourish  before  the  oommencement 
of  the  oldest  empires  on  record  ;  witness- 
ed the  rise  and  decay  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  powers ;  beheld  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  in  their  cradle ;  and  saw  pass  by 
them,  like  meteors,  the  warlike  monarch- 
ies of  Macedon  and  Rome.  Such  are  the 
great  chestnut-trees  on  the  slopes  of  £tna, 
and  those  enormous  representatives  of  an- 
cient forests  observed  by  our  older  trav- 
elers in  China,  which  being  preserved  by 
a  harmless  superstition  from  the  ax,  are 
doubtless  still  where  they  were  two  cen- 
turies ago,  though  recent  visitors  to  the 
Flowery  Land  have  either  not  penetrated 
into  the  provinces  where  they  are  found, 
or  else  have  omitted  to  describe  them. 
In  some  parts  of  the  East,  as  in  the  larger 
islands,  for  example,  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, trees  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  immense  loftiness,  and  the  distance 
from  the  ground  free  of  boughs,  than  for 
mere  girth.    On  the  north- western  prom- 


ontory of  Bprneo,  as  well  as  in  parts  of 
Australia,  trees  have  been  seen  whicl^ 
though  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  circumference,  display  a  clear 
straight  shaft  of  ninety  feet  below  the 
spread  of  the  branches,  which  at  that 
elevation  throw  themselves  forth  on  all 
sides,  and  constitute  a  close  pyramid  of 
nniailing  verdure  to  the  summit. 

Africa,  the  abode  of  startling  contrasts, 
where  deserts  of  absolute  barrenness  run 
in  vast  belts  parallel  with  the  rankest  veg^ 
etation  in  the  world,  presents  us  with 
nothing  in  the  form  of  a  tree  more  mai^ 
velous  than  the  baobab,  which  rises  from 
the  plain  like  a  regular  monnd  of  foliage, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  feet  high, 
thickly  sprinkled  in  the  hottest  month  of 
summer  with  white  flowers,  six  inclu- 
across.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
any  thing  more  beautiful  than  thb  huge 
pile  of  green  leaves,  contrasting  with  the 
snowy  blossoms,  which,  as  they  open  their 
dewy  chalices  in  the  morning,  diffuse  f^ 
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and  wide  a  rich  perfume  tbrongh  the  air. 
There  is  sometiiing  extremely  peculiar 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  baobab.  Its 
trunk  is  not  lofty,  since  at  about  the  hight 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  it  divides  itself 
into  massive  boughs,  the  lowest  and  larg- 
est of  which  stretch  out  almost  horizon- 
tally till  their  own  weight  bends  them 
down  toward  the  earth,  which  at  their 
extremities  they  touch  on  all  sides,  so  as 
to  form  a  spacious  circular  tent,  affording 
the  natives  a  pleasing  shade.  In  giith, 
the  trunk  amply  makes  up  for  its  want  of 
hight,  frequently  measuring  upward  of 
seventy  feet,  and  sometimes  exceeding 
eighty-five,  which  gives  a  diameter  of 
nearly  twenty-nine  feet.  Strange  to  say, 
the  wood  of  the  baobab,  though  extreme- 
ly slow  of  growth,  is  soft  and  light,  ow- 
ing, probably,  to  the  moist  and  sandy 
soil  in  which  the  tree  delights.  It  seldom 
acquires  any  great  hight  where  its  roots 
encounter  stones,  since  the  slightest  abra- 
sion of  their  rind  leads  inevitably  to  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  tree. 

The  Chinese  have  a  quaint  way  of  ex- 
pressing most  things ;  and  when  they  de- 
sire to  convey  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  two  great  trees  of  their  empire, 
they  say  that  two  hundred  sheep  might 
be  concealed  beneath  a  single  branch  of 
the  one,  while  the  other  is  so  vast,  that 
eighty  men  with  outstretched  arms  could 
scarcely  embrace  it.  The  merchants  who 
distribute  timber  through  the  country, 
bore  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  trees,  and 
bind  them  together  into  floats  or  rafts, 
sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  length, 
on  which  they  build  houses  for  themselves, 
their  families,  and  attendants,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  rivers  and  great  canals, 
perform  voyages  of  many  thousand  miles, 
the  raft  gradually  diminishing  as  they  dis- 
pose of  their  property  in  one  city  after 
another.  Traveling  westward  through 
Central  Asia,  we  meet  with  few  trees  of 
great  bulk  till  we  pass  the  Volga,  where 
giant  oaks  present  themselves,  some  thir- 
ty feet  in  circumference,  and  of  propor- 
tionate hight,  occasionally  hollowed  out 
by  age  for  the  dwelling  of  man  or  beast, 
In  the  Crimea,  oaks  are  met  with  of  equal 
dimensions,  together  with  prodigious  wal- 
nut-trees, from  which  in  favorable  seasons 
a  hundred  thousand  nuts  are  sometimes 
gathered.  The  tree  from  whose  trunk 
was  made  the  celebrated  table  of  Lor- 
raine, twenty-five  feet  in  breadth,  and  of 
suitable  length  and  thickness,  probably 
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surpassed  its  rival  of  the  Crimea  in  its 
annual  yield  of  nuts.  No  furniture  is 
more  beaiitiftil  than  that  which  is  made  of 
walnut-wood,  delicately  flecked  and  wat- 
ered, and  susceptible  of  a  polish  equal  to 
that  of  the  finest  mahogany  from  the 
Spanish  Main. 

Few  countries,  however,  have  surpass 
ed  England  in  the  number  of  immense 
trees  which  may  be  regarded  as  historical. 
The  linden  of  Zurich,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  largest  on  the  continent,  was  ex- 
ceeded in  dimensions  by  a  female  linden 
growing  at  Depeham,  in  Norfolk,  which 
rose  to  the  hight  of  ninety  feet,  and  was 
nearly  fifty  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
root,  but  rapidly  diminished  in  girth,  first 
to  thirty- six  feet,  and  a  little  higher  to 
twenty-five  feet.  Its  leaves  were  immense, 
some  of  them  being  full  three  inches 
broad.  The  elms  of  England  are  proba- 
bly the  finest  in  the  world.  In  Italy, 
these  trees  have  been  planted  from  time 
immemorial,  in  order,  as  the  Roman  poets 
express  it,  to  be  married  to  the  vine, 
which,  climbing  up  their  trunks,  and 
creeping  along  their  boughs  and  branches, 
suspends  its  rich  clusters  of  purple  and 
gold  among  the  leaVes,  which  barely  suf- 
fice to  shelter  them  from  the  too  ardent 
rays  of  the  sun.  A  vineyard  in  Burgun- 
dy is  as  little  picturesque  as  a  plantation 
of  gooseberry-bushes ;  but  south  of  the 
Ticino,  is  an  object  of  rare  interest  and 
beauty,  the  vine  flinging  its  tendrils  from 
tree  to  tree,  forming  arches,  berceaus,  and 
canopying  whole  avenues  with  its  lovely 
leaves  and  poetical  fruit. 

Spain,  it  is  said,  had  no  elms,  till  they 
were  carried  thither  from  England,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  Philip  II.,  to  shade 
the  walks  of  his  palaces  at  Aranjuez,  the 
Escurial,  and  Madrid.  The  grounds  at 
Aranjuez,  encircled  artificially  by  the 
Tagus,  are  laid  out  in  beautiful  walks 
along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  one  of 
the  alleys,  it  is  said,  is  three  miles  in 
length,  shaded  all  the  way  by  double  rows 
of  English  elms.  Our  ambassadors,  there- 
fore, when  attending  upon  the  court  here, 
half  imagined  themselves  at  home  while 
sitting  or  walking  beneath  a  tree  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  their  own  country. 
As  the  elm  is  associated  with  the  grape, 
so  is  the  linden  with  the  bee,  which  sucks 
from  its  flowers  the  most  delicious  honey, 
tinged  slightly  with  green,  and  often  more 
odoriferous  than  that  of  Attica  or  Sicily. 
Some  have  confounded  the  linden  with 
2t 
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the  unknown  tree  on  which  the  ancients 
bestowed  the  name  of  smilax,  which  shad- 
ed the  democratic  walks  of  the  Athenian 
people,  and  flung  over  them  in  spring 
a  perfume  little  less  delicious  than  that  of 
their  favorite  violets. 

Among  the  oldest  trees  now  known  to 
exist,  is  that  great  Egyptian  sycamore 
which  rears  its  venerable  trunk  near  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  which 
was  already  old  when,  as  is  represented 
in  general  belief,  Christ  sat  as  an  infant  on 
his  mother's  lap  beneath  its  shade.    Here 
Mohammedan,  Jew,  and  Christian,  have 
stood  and  gazed  at  the  mighty  river  and 
the  pyramids,  symbols  of  a  religion  more 
ancient  than  any  now  known.    High  up 
the  valley,  we  meet  with  other  sycamores, 
some  of  them  a  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
in  circumference,  which  probably  rival  in 
antiquity  the  cliestnut*trees  of  Etna,  for' 
the  wood  is  imperishable,  and  small  blocks 
of  it  cut  into  idols  or  playthings  for  child- 
ren, probably  before  the  Exodus,  are  still 
as  hard  and  as  polished  as  the  day  they 
escaped  from  the  plane  of  the  carpenter. 
In  our  own  country,  where  moisture  is 
more  abundant  and  destructive,  we  have 
perhaps  none  of  that  antediluvian  brood, 
though  we  possess  forest  giants  which 
have  always  excited  admiration  in  natives 
and  strangers.    The  yew  tree  of  Runuy- 
mede,  under  which  John  signed  Magna 
Chana,  was  only  blown  down  a  i^ew  years 
ago  ;  and  there  have  been  chestnut- trees  in 
Essex  and  Gloucestershire  not  altogether 
unworthy  to  claim   kindred  with  those 
of  Sicily.    At  Fraiting,  in  Essex,  there 
was  a  very  old  tree  of  tJiis  species,  which, 
when  it  had  been  reduced  by  time  to  a 
mere  stump,  still  yielded  thirty  loads  of 
logs.     Another  chestnut-tree  in  Glouces- 
tershire,  which  had  probably   sheltered 
the  Druids,  was  at  length  so  completely 
hollowed  out  by  time,  that  the  owner 
of  it  constructed  for  himself  in  its  bowels 
a  neat  wainscoted  room  fitted    up  with 
seats  and  windows.    By  way  of  contrast, 
we  niav  allude  to  the  iamous  hollow  oak 
at    Kidlington    Green,    in    Oxfordshire, 
which,  as  the  ^ail  was  at  some  distance, 
the  judge  on  circuit  used  to  convert  into 
a  prison,  where  he  confined  rogues  and 
malefactors  till  they  could  be  conveyed  to 
the  county-town.     History  celebrates  a 
famous  hollow  plane-tree  in  Lycia,  whose 
dimensions  were  far  greater  than  those  of 
the  oak   or  chestnut  mentioned  above, 
oontaining  an  apartment  eigbty-ono  feet 


in  circumference,  adorned  with  marble 
tables,  seats,  and  fountsuns,  and  otherwise 
fitted  up  for  the  entert^ument  of  a  large 
company.  Here  the  Roman  governor  of 
the  province,  deserting  his  gilded  saloons, 
habitually  entertained  his  friends. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  Persian  king  who, 
in  the  best  days  of  Greece,  invaded  Eu- 
rope with  an  enormous  army.  Marching 
through  Asia  Minor,  he  interrupted,  dur- 
ing several  days,  the  course  of  the  nation- 
al policy,  that  he  might  indulge  in  a  fit  of 
tree-worship — a  form  of  superstition  com- 
mon throughout  the  ancient  world,  par- 
ticularly among  our  own  ancestors.  Dis- 
covering, as  he  moved  along,  a  platiuus 
of  remarkable  size  and  beauty,  he  halted 
before  it,  and  divesting  himself  of  his  gold 
and  jewelled  ornaments,  and  causing  his 
friends  and  mistresses  also  to  lay  aside 
theirs,  he  encumbered  the  lovelv  tree 
with  scarfs,  bracelets,  armlets,  necklaces, 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold  studded 
with  gems — he  called  it  his  delight; lie 
paid  adoration  to  it  as  to  a  goddess ;  and 
before  he  departed,  caused  its  image  to 
be  stamped  on  a  medal  of  gold,  which  be 
thenceforward  bore  continually  aboat  bis 
person. 

Ancient  writers  speak  of  oaks  in  tbd 
Hercynian  forest,  which  they  suppose  t) 
have  been  coeval  with  the  world,  whose 
roots  threw  up  great  mounds  in  the  enrth 
around  them,  and  when  bared  by  acci- 
dent, rose  into  arches  like  the  gates  of  a 
^reat  city.  Some  were  converted  into 
fortresses,  over  which  our  Teutonic  an- 
cestors imagined  that  Thor  himself  pre- 
sided. In  grandeur,  these  trees,  notwith- 
standing their  colossal  magnitude,  can  by 
no  means  compete  with  such  of  their 
rivals  as  are  found  in  oriental  forests, 
clothed  and  almost  smothered  with  bril- 
liant lichens  and  gorgeous  creepers,  whose 
blossoms,  assuming  the  form  of  stars  or 
flames,  kindle  up  the  solitudes  of  tbe 
woods  by  their  profuse  and  luxuriant  dis- 
play of  colors,  while  in  appearance  tbej 
augment  the  huge  bulk  of  the  giiiDls 
which  support  them.  Nothing  can  be 
be  imagined  more  striking  than  the  a8i>ect 
of  an  immense  ancient  tree  in  an  eastern 
forest  by  night,  when  the  moon,  which 
aggrandizes  all  objects,  streaming  down 
through  rents  in  the  leafy  roof,  gleams  on 
parts  of  the  trunk,  while  dense  shadows 
envelop  the  remainder,  and  conceal  the 
noisy  world  of  life  which  chirps,  and 
squeaks,  and  grunts,  and  whistles,  and 
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screams  in  the  l.ibyriaths  of  foliage  ex- 
tending on  all  sides. 

Here,  with  us,  trees  often  derive  much 
of  the  interest  they  possess  from  histori- 
cal associations.  Our  cedars,  for  exam- 
ple, brought  originally  in  a  portmanteau 
from  Lebanon,  awaken  in  our  minds  the 
recollection  of  many  names  celebrated  in 
our  annals,  though  tradition,  perhaps,  in 
its  ambitions  graspings,  has  ante-dated 
events,  and  attributed  the  achievements 
of  one  person  to  another.  Thus,  the  fa- 
mous cedar,  eight  miles  from  London, 
which  was  blown  down  by  the  hurricane 
of  1778,  was  believed  to  have  been  plant- 
ed by  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  there  is 
no  proof  that  this  species  of  tree  was 
known  in  England  till  half  a  century  after 
her  death.  On  Lebanon  itself,  as  well  as 
in  Cyprus,  cedars,  we  believe,  have  been 
known  to  attain  the  hight  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  with  proportionate  bulk  ; 
w^hereas  the  largest  in  this  country  seem 
ne^er  to  have  exceeded  the  hight  of 
seventy-five  feet,  a  difference  which  some 
naturalists  have  attributed  to  the  colder 
and  more  un^enial  climate  of  Enorland. 
But  there  are  mysteries  in  vegetation  as 
in  other  things.  The  cold  of  Lebanon  is 
in  winter  more  severe  than  that  expe- 
rienced in  England,  though  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  of  summer  is  likewise 
much  greater ;  and  these  variations  of 
temperature  may  possibly  be  necessary  to 
develop  the  cedar  in  its  full  beauty  and 
dimensions.  The  cypress  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean grows  to  a  great  hight,  though  it 
increases  so  slowly  in  bulk,  that  many 
ages  are  needed  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  rare  beauty, 
closeness,  and  durability,  for  which  reason 
it  was  selected  by  the  Egyptians  for  the 
mannfectnre  of  mummy  coffins,  many  of 
which,  after  having  lain  in  the  earth  seve- 
ral thousand  years,  are  still  to  all  appear- 
ance as  tough  and  serviceable  as  ever. 

There  is  a  sort  of  mythology  in  natural 
history  which  constructs  its  wbles  and  le- 
gends after  quite  as  marvelous  a  fashion 
as  that  habitually  followed  by  the  found- 
ers of  wild  creeds.  Thus,  not  content 
with  appealing  to  genuine  history,  in 
proof  of  the  lasting  qualities  of  cypress- 
wood,  the  old  naturalists  go  back  to  Se- 
mi ramis,  and  refer  gravely  to  the  bridge, 
all  of  this  timber,  which  she  is  supposed 
to  have  thrown  across  the  Euphrates,  and 
which   lasted  no  one  knows  how  long. 


So,  again,  the  philosopher  Plato,  when  se- 
lecting the  most  durable  material  on 
which  to  write  his  laws,  rejected  brass,  as 
of  too  fugitive  a  nature,  and  gave  the 
preference  to  cypress-wood.  The  cause 
of  durability  in  wood,  is  what  no  one  has 
explained,  nor  is  it  perhaps  susceptible 
of  explanation.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
timber  in  question  is  pervaded  by  a  bitter 
juice,  which  repels  all  kinds  of  worms,  so 
that  it  never  presents,  like  many  other 
kinds  of  wood,  the  appearance  of  being 
moth-eaten.  To  account,  however,  for  its 
lasting  qualities,  we  can  only  assume  that 
nature,  by  composing  it  of  the  finest  par- 
ticles piled  slowly  upon  each  other, 
pressed  close  and  agglutinated  by  the 
laws  of  its  organization,  designed  it  to 
outlive  temples  and  pyramids. 

Even  to  give  a  list  of  trees  celebrated 
for  their  size  and  age,  would  be  to  fill 
many  pages.  Ancient  nations,  for  the 
most  part  excitable  and  imaginative,  were 
greatly  interested  by  whatever  was  out 
of  the  common  order  of  things,  and  wrote 
and'spoke  much  more  of  such  matters, 
than  we,  who  are  of  colder  temperament, 
are  apt  to  do ;  yet  our  travelers  through 
the  various  states  of  America  notice,  with 
something  approaching  to  wonder,  the 
forest  giants  which  are  met  with,  though 
at  wide  intervals,  both  on  the  continent 
and  islands  of  the  New  World.  The 
WeUingtonia  giganteay  the  vast  tree  of 
which  a  mutilated  example  is  shown  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  (it  is  said  to  attain  an 
altitude  of  two  hundred  feet,)  is  not  with- 
out its  equals  in  other  parts  of  America  ; 
indeed,  the  tree  cut  down  by  the  Jesuits 
in  Paraguay,  because  they  could  not 
otherwise  wean  the  people  from  the  wor- 
ship of  it,  seems  to  have  been  of  still 
larger  dimensions.  We  omit  to  dwell  on 
the  Indian  fig-tree,  forming  a  little  forest 
in  itself,  which,  in  course  of  time,  if  its 
growth  were  unobstructed,  would  cover 
whole  miles  of  country  with  its  pillared 
shade.  It  may  almost  be  looked  upon  as 
the  symbol  of  Asiatic  communities,  aston- 
ishing by  their  multitudes,  though  rarely 
producing  from  among  themselves  indivi- 
duals of  colossal  intellectuality.  In  the 
north,  the  trees,  like  the  people,  are  se- 
parately great,  at  least  more  frequently 
than  any  where  else.  It  may  be  that  the 
growth  and  development  of  one  enor- 
mous specimen,  as  in  the  pine-forests,  of 
the  Highlands,  occasions  the  dwarfing  or 
destruction  of  numbers  of  smaller  trees ; 
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that  the  strong  and  hardy  overtop,  and 
at  length  extinguish,  their  neighbors,  and 
having  thas  secured  to  themselves  free 
space  to  grow  in,  acquire  by  degrees  in- 
credible magnitude.  Thus,  in  Windsor 
Forest,  Heme's  Oak,  celebrated  by  Sbak- 
speare,  had  killed,  ages  before  the  poet's 
time,  all  the  smaller  oaks  in  his  vicinity,  and 
was  consequently  surrounded  by  a  beau- 
tiful expanse  of  green-sward,  a  little  un- 
even and  broken,  but  only  therefore  the 
more  fit  to  be  the  playground  of  the  fair- 
ies and  elves. 

The  trees  found  in  the  midst  of  village- 
greens  are  generally  of  great  size  and  an- 
tiquity. Frequently  they  were  surround- 
ed by  stone  steps  and  seats,  on  which  the 
conscript  fathers  of  the  hamlet,  during 
summer  evenings,  met  in  conclave,  while 
the  juveniles  sported  and  frolicked  on  the 
broad  area  before  them.  One  generation 
of  villagers  after  another  disappeared; 
the  young  grew  old,  and  in  their  turn  sat 
upon  the  seats  under  the  oak,  till  they 
also  were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  while 
those  whom  they  had  perhaps  nursed 
there  as  babies,  shook  their  white  locks 
over  a  new  brood.  At  length  the  fate  of 
all  earthly  things  fell  upon  the  trees 
themselves,  whose  places  were  looked  for 
in  vain  by  the  rural  antiquary.  One  of 
these  mighty  oaks,  which  had  probably 
witnessed  Alfred's  contests  with  the 
Danes,  was  blown  down  by  the  great 
hnnicane  of  1703,  in  a  Hampshire  vil- 
lage ;  the  people  and  their  vicar  sought 
to  restore  it  to  the  earth,  and  with  much 
pains  and  no  little  expense  brought  it  to 
the  perpendicular ;  but  its  heart  was  bro- 
ken, and  after  puttina:  forth  a  few  signs 
of  life,  it  refused  to  take  root  again.  Se- 
veral parks  in  England  have  conferred 
historical  celebrity  on  their  owners  by 
the  vast  stature  of  the  trees  they  contain  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  oaks  of  Donnington 
Park,  said  to  have  been  planted,  through 
a  love  for  all  durable  things,  by  the  poet 
Chaucer,  of  which  one  was  called  the 
King's,  the  second  the  Queen's,  and  the 
third  Chaucer's  oak.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, nature  had  bestowed  on  them  the 
fiital  gift  of  beauty,  so  that  when  they 
had  grown  up  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
^  completely  free  of  boughs  to  the  hight 
of  nearly  fifty  feet,  they  were  cut  down, 
and  converted  into  wainscoting,  to  keep 
their  owner  warm.  There  is  a  wych  elm 
stiir  standing  at  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  under 
the  spreading  branches  of  which  a  party 


of  two  hundred  persons  once  break&sted. 
The  Cowthorpe  Oak,  near  Wetherby, 
measures  close  to  the  ground,  seventy- 
eight  feet  in  circumference,  and  at  the 
hight  of  a  yard  from  the  soil,  forty-eight 
feet.  An  oak  cut  down  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  yielded  four  vast  cross-beams 
for  a  ship  of  war,  forty-four  feet  long  by 
four  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The 
mast  of  the  same  ship,  all  of  one  solid 
piece,  was  ninety-nine  feet  in  hight.  One 
of  the  largest  trees  on  record  is  the  Galy- 
nos-oak,  which  grew  in  Monmouthshire. 
The  account  left  us  of  it  is  rather  me- 
chanical than  poetical,  though  it  can  noc 
fail  to  suggest  the  idea  of  majestic  pix)- 
portions  and  extraordinary  grandeur  of 
aspect.  With  a  smooth  straight  trunk, 
nearly  thirty -five  in  circumference,  it 
towered  to  a  great  hight,  when  suddenly 
dividing  into  immense  boughs,  it  threw 
them  forth  around  it  on  all  sides,  so  as  to 
afford  to  those  beneath  an  almost  unex- 
ampled area  of  shadow,  amounting  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  square  yards. 
When  felled  and  sawed  into  planks,  its 
produce  appeared  almost  fabulous,  ex- 
ceeding two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet ;  cutting  it  down  and  strip- 
ping it,  employed  five  men  during  twenty 
days  ;  two  sawyers  took  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  days  to  reduce  it  into  planks 
at  an  expense  of  eighty-two  pounds.  The 
value  of  the  whole  tree  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  the  bark  alone  sold  for 
six  hundred  pounds. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that,  instead 
of  exhausting  the  subject,  we  have  only 
touched  cursorily  on  a  few  of  its  salient 
points.  It  is  true  we  have  followed  it 
round  the  world — have  glanced  at  the 
forests  of  the  Asiatic  Islands,  at  those  of 
Africa  and  America,  and  at  the  rare  frag- 
ments of  primeval  woods  which  stud  at 
wide  intervals  the  face  of  Europe — but 
the  descriptions,  the  anecdotes,  the  his- 
torical associations  connected  with  Giant 
Trees,  would  fill  and  vivify,  with  no  or- 
dinary interest,  a  considerable  volume. 
Oaks  alone,  which  from  time  immemonal 
have  made  England  their  favorite  abode, 
so  closely  connect  themselves  with  the 
beauty,  strength,  and  glory  of  our  coun- 
try, that  we  may  almost  regard  them  as 
its  botanical  type.  We  are  now,  how- 
ever, importing  so  many  strange  giants 
into  our  land,  that  even  this  favorite  tree 
of  Thor  may  in  time  be  eclipsed.  Her 
Majesty  the  other  day  planted  in  the  gar- 
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dens  of  South -Kensington  the  first  speci 
men  of  the  WeUingtonia  gigantea^  which, 
in  ail  likelihood,  wili  soon  be  distributed 
over  all  suitable  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 


and  history  will  hereafter  refer  to  Qaeeu 
Victoria's  tree,  as  is  now  does  to  those 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Chancer,  and  Bacon. 


FREDERICK     THE     GREAT. 


The  name  of  this  great  warrior  captain 
of  his  age,  is  renowned  in  history.  We 
send  to  the  patrons  of  the  Ecleotio  a  fine 
portrait  of  thS  original,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
terest and  embellishment  for  the  present 
month.  A  biief  biographical  sketch  will 
add  value  to  tl)e  portrait. 

Fbedesick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia, 
was  the  son  qi  Frederick  William  I.  and 
of  Sophia  Dorothea,  princess  of  Hanover, 
and  wras  born  on  the  24th  January,  1712. 
He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  youth 
under  the  restraints  of  a  rigid  education, 
the  sole  object  of  which  was  military  ex- 
ereises ;  but  as  he  had  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  from  a  French 
lady,  under  whose  care  he  acquired  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
as  she  and  his  first  tutor,  M.  Duhan,  had 
great  influence  over  him,  he  imbibed  a 
taste  for  polite  literature.  These  two 
persons,  together  with  the  Queen,  formed 
in  secret  a  kind  of  opposition  to  his  fa- 
ther's system  of  education.  The  Prince 
was  entirely  attached  to  his  mother,  and 
there  arose  an  estrangement  between  the 
father  and  the  son,  which  suggested  to 
the  King  the  idea  of  leaving  the  throne  to 
liis  younger  son,  Augustus  William.  Im- 
patient of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  his 
father,  Frederick  resolved  to  seek  refuge  in 
England  with  his  maternal  uncle  George 
II.  Onlyhis  sister  Frederica,  and  his  friends 
Lieutenants  Katt  and  Keith,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  of  his  intended 
tlight,  which  was  to  take  place  from  Wesel, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  his  father. 
But  some  indiscreet  expressions  which  fell 
from  Katt  betrayed  the  Prince's  intention. 
The  Prince  was  overtaken,  and  sent  to 
Gustnn,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment. Keith  escaped,  and  lived  in  Hol- 
land, England,  and  Portugal,  till  after 


Frederick's  accession,  when  he  returned 
to  Berlin.    Katt  was  taken  and  beheaded. 
It  appears  certain  that  the  King  had  re- 
solved to  take  away  his  son's  life,  and  that 
he  was  only  saved  by  the  intercession  of 
the    Emperor  of  Austria,  Charles  VI., 
through  his  ambassador,  Count  Secken- 
dorf.     (Voltaire,  Memoires^  etc.)      The 
Prince,  after  he  had  been  released  from 
his  strict  confinement  in  the  Castle  of 
Custrin,  was  employed  by  his  father  as 
youngest  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Do- 
mains, and  not  permitted   to  return   to 
court  till  the  mariiage  of  the  Princess 
Frederica  to  the  hereditary  Prince  Fred- 
erick of  Baireuth.     In    1733   his  father 
obliged  him  to  marry  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth  Christina,   daughter  of  Ferdinand 
Albrecht,  Duke  of  Brunswick  Bevern. 
Frederick  William  gave  her  the  palace  of 
Schonhausen,  and  to  the  Prince  the  coun- 
ty of  Ruppin,  and  in  1734  the  town  of 
Kheinsber^,   where  he  appears   to  have 
lived  happily,  chiefly  devoting  himself  to 
literary  pursuits  and  to  music  till  his  ac- 
cession.   The  death  of  his  father  in  1740 
placed  him  on  the  throne.    Finding  a  full 
treasury  and  a  powerful  army,  his  thirst 
for  military  glory  tempted  him  to  embrace 
any  opportunity  that  might  offer;   but 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  occasion 
for  great  enterprise  till  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.,  on  the  20th  Octo 
ber,  1740,  led  the  way  to  his  extraordi- 
nary and  brilliant  career  which  changed 
the  face  of  Europe.     Frederick  took  this 
opportunity  of  asserting  the  claims  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburg  to  four  principali- 
ties in  Silesia,  the  investiture  of  which  his 
predecessors  had  not  been  able  to  obtain ; 
but  he  only  required  from  the  Queen  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charles  VI.,  the  duchies  of  Glogau  and 
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Sagan,  promising  on  his  side  to  support 
her  against  all  her  enemies,  to  vote  for  her 
husband's  elevation  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  to  pay  her  two  million  dollars. 
His  proposals  being  rejected,  he  took 
possession  of  Lower  Silesia  in  December, 
1740,  and  defeated  the  Austrian  army  at 
Mollwitz,  on  the  27th  April,  1741,  which 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  his  pos- 
session was  confirmea  by  the  treaty  of 
Breslau  in  1743. 

The  following  year  war  was  rekindled, 
and  Frederick  advanced  with  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  to  the  siege  of  Prague, 
which  he  took  with  sixteen  thousand  pri- 
soners, and  this  advantage  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  decisive  battle  of  Friedburg 
over  Piince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  An- 
other treaty,  signed  at  Dresden,  1745, 
again  restored  peace  to  the  continent,  and 
Austria  ceded  to  the  Prussian  conqueror 
all  Silesia  with  the  county  of  Giatz.  In 
1755  a  new  war,  called  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  burst  forth  with  increased  violence, 
and  while  Prussia  had  for  its  auxiliary  the 
English  nation,  Austria  was  supported  by 
France  and  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
Frederick  soon  saw  the  number  of  his 
enemies  augmented  by  the  accession  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  Undis- 
mayed in  the  midst  of  his  powerful  ene- 
mies, Frederick  laid  the  foundation  for 
victory  and  success  in  the  strict  discipline 
of  his  army,  and  in  the  fortitude  and  re- 
signation with  which  he  supported  the 
reverses  of  fortune,  and  shared  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  soldiers.  Though  France 
attacked  his  dominions  from  Guelders  to 
Minden,  and  Bussia  penetrated  into  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Austrians  into  Silesia,  Frede- 
rick on  all  sides  rose  superior  to  misfor- 
tunes. Though  defeated  by  the  Russians, 
*  he  routed  the  Austrians,  and  again  suffer- 
ed a  check  in  Bohemia,  but  on  the  5th 
November,  1767,  he  avenged  himself  by 
the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Austrians  and 
French  at  Rosbach,  and  by  an  equally 
splendid  victory  the  next  month  over  the 
Austrian  forces  at  Lissa,  near  Breslau. 
These  important  successes  appalled  his 
enemies,  the  Russians  and  Swedes  retir- 
ed in  dismay  from  Prussia,  and  Frederick, 
supported  by  a  liberal  supply  of  money 
from  the  English  government,  and  by  an 
army  of  Hanoverians  under  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  penetrated  into  Moravia,  and 
laid  sie^e  to  Olmutz.  Though  here  check- 
ed by  Marshal  Daun,  he  rapidly  advanced 
against  the  Russians  at  Custrin,  and  de- 


feated them  in  the  dreadful  battle  of 
Zorndoff.  The  battle  of  Hochkirchen, 
against  Daun,  was  adverse  to  his  fortunes, 
and  he  also  suffered  a  severe  check  at  the 
doubtful  fight  of  Cunnersdorff  against  the 
Russians,  and  in  consequence  of  these  re- 
peated disasters,  Brandenburg  and  the 
capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
enemy  1761.  The  defeat  of  Daun  at  Tor- 
gan  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
undaunted  monarch,  his  territories  were 
evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  he  in  every 
situation  displayed  such  activity,  such  vi- 
gilance, and  such  resources  of  mind,  that 
in  1762  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concladed 
with  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  the  next 
year  with  France  and  the  Empire,  by 
which  Silesia  was  forever  confirmed  iu 
his  possession.  While  cultivating  tlie 
arts  of  peace,  Frederick  was  still  intent  on 
enlarging  his  dominions,  and  he  joined 
with  Austria  and  Russia,  in  1772,  in  that 
unpardonable  league  which  dismember- 
ed the  defenseless  temtories  of  Poland, 
and  added  some  of  its  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces to  his  kingdom.  In  1 777,  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  without  child- 
ren kindled  the  fiames  of  discord  and  of 
war  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Fred- 
erick placed  himself  at  the  head  of  bis 
troops,  but  the  differences  of  the  rival 
princes  were  settled  by  the  peace  of 
Teschen,  13th  May,  1779.  The  last 
years  of  Frederick's  life  were  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce and  of  the  arts,  justice  was  adminis- 
tered with  impartiality,  useful  establisb- 
ments  were  created,  and  the  miseries  of 
the  indigent  and  unfortunate  were  liberal- 
ly relieved  by  the  benevolent  cares  of  the 
monarch.  Frederick  died  17th  August, 
1786,  aged  seventy-five.  His  works  are 
n  u  mer ous  and  respectable.  Four  volumes 
in  octavo  were  published  in  his  life-time, 
and  fifteen  since  his  death.  The  clnef 
of  these  are  Memoirs  of  the  Mouse  of 
Srandenburg — a  Poem  on  the  Art  of 
War^  a  composition  of  great  merit — the 
History  of  his  Own  Time— the  Histopj 
of  the  Seven  Tears'  War.  All  these 
have  been  collected  together  in  twenty- 
five  volumes  octavo,  1790,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  life. 

When  reverses  in  battle  occurred,  or 
calamities  befell  him,  Frederick  never  lost 
his  firmness  of  purpose,  even  when  hope 
seemed  all  gone.  In  a  period  of  extreme 
danger,  he  wrote  to  Voltaire,  who  advised 
him  to  beg  mercy  from  bis  enemies:  ^'I 
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am  a  man,  and  therefore  born  to  suffer. 
To  the  rigor  of  destiny  I  oppose  my  own 
constancy;  menaced  with  shipwreck,  I 
will  bear  the  storm.  I  will  be  a  king  in 
spirit ;  and  I  will  die,  as  I  have  lived,  a 
kin£p." 

Frederick  died  Angnst  17th,  1786. 
We  (Editor  of  the  Eclectic)  visited,  a 
few  sammers  ago,  the  bed-room  in  which 
he  breathed  his  last.  The  clock,  which 
he  always  wound  up  with  his  own  hand, 
stopped  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  to 
which  it  still  points  —  twenty  minutes 
past  two  o'clock  of  August  seventeenth. 

Adjoining  the  bed-room  is  a  small  cabi- 
net, with  double-doors,  provided  with  a 
table  which  ascends  and  descends  through 
a  ti*ap-door  in  the  floor,  while  plates  and 


dishes  were  removed  through  another 
trap-door.  Here  the  monarch  could  dine 
tite-drtete  with  a  friend  without  being 
overheard  or  overlooked. 

The  coffin  containing  the  remains  of  the 
great  Frederick,  lies  in  a  dark  room  under- 
neath the  pulpit  of  the  Church  in  Pots- 
dam, inclosed  in  a  plain  metal  sarcopha- 
gus, upon  which  his  sword  lay  for  many 
years,  till  it  was  carried  off  by  Napoleon 
L,  and  all  traces  of  it  were  lost  when  the 
allied  armies  occupied  Paiis.  Into  this 
mausoleum  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  went  alone  at  mid- 
night, and  took  a  solemn  oath  over  the 
coffin  of  Frederick,  that  they  would  not 
lay  down  their  arms  till  Napoleon  and  his 
armies  were  driven  out  of  Germany. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    POPE'S    TIARA. 


The  Court  of  Assize  at  Florence  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  state  trial  curiously 
illustrative  of  the  present  political  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  Italy.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  caricature  in  the  Lampione^ 
representing  Pope  Pius  IX.  with  the  tri- 
ple crown  on  his  head,  comfortably  hob- 
nobbing with  the  ex-King  of  Naples,  and 
Proposing  the  toast :  "  To  the  downfall  of 
taly."  To  the  Procurator-General  of 
Florence  this  representation  of  his  Holi- 
ness wearing  the  well-known  tiara,  the 
symbol  of  his  authority,  appeared  an  at- 
tack on  the  religion  of  the  state.  The 
tiara,  be  affirmed,  was  identified  both  in 
popular  opinion  and  canon  law  with  the 
spiritual  rather  than  the  temporal  author- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  Although 
the  Pope  might  be  quizzed  and  satirized 
in  his  character  of  temporal  sovereign  of 
the  Roman  States,  yet,  as  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff, he  ought  to  be  defended  from  all  at- 
tacks. Pius,  sipping  his  chocolate  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  or  even  sign- 
ing decrees  and  raising  battalions,  was 
the  caricaturist's  lawful  prey ;  but  Pius 
wearing  the  tiara  must  be  fenced  against 
popular  derision  by  all  the  terrors  of  the 
law.    On  this  point  the  learned  gentleman 


who  defended  M.  Cesari,  the  responsible 
publisher  of  the  Lampione^  joined  issue 
with  the  public  prosecutor.  One  of  his 
counsel,  the  Chevalier  and  Professor 
Gennarelli,  delivered  a  defense  of  the 
accused,  which  is  in  reality  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  attacks  on  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  to  which  these  stirring 
discussions  in  Italy  have  given  rise.  The 
Papal  tiara  itself  plays  a  very  curious  and 
amusing  part  in  the  defense,  for  from  his 
vast  antiquarian  stores  Gennarelli  drew 
forth  an  infinite  variety  of  anecdotes.  In 
this  history  of  the  Papal  regalia,  we  learn 
that  so  august  a  symbol  of  religion  was 
certainly  turned  to  very  mundane  uses ; 
and  that  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  unceremoniously 
consigned  it  to  the  keeping  of  "  My  Un- 
cle." How  Pope  Martin  vT  pawned  his  to 
the  merchants  of  Florence,  by  means  of  Ni- 
cholas, Bishop  of  Salerno ;  how  Paul  II. 
made  two  of  immense  value  ;  how  Sixtus 
rV.  sold  them  to  pay  his  debts ;  how  Leo 
X.  had  a  couple  made  in  a  style  befitting  his 
magnificent  taste ;  how  Clement  VH,  had 
them  broKen  up  by  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
who  sewed  them  in  the  Pope's  dress  when 
his  Holiness  took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of 
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Saint  Angelo;  how,  in  earlier  times,  in 
the  general  inventory  of  the  Papal  trea- 
sures made  in  1334,  there  were  mentioned 
tiaras  of  the  value  of  seven  millions  of 
gold  florins,  or  considerably  above  three 
millions  sterling ;  how,  in  later  times,  Pius 
yi.  brought  all  his  tiaras  to  the  hammer ; 
and  how  at  this  moment  only  two  exist, 
one  given  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Pius  VII., 
the  other  presented  a  few  years  ago  to 
his  Holiness  now  reiguiog  by  the  most 
Catholio  Sovereign  ]babella  of  Spain — 
pro  redemptions  peccatarum  suorum; 
all  this  is  set  foith  for  the  great  edification 
of  the  Catholio  public  and  the  infinite 
amusement  of  anti-Papal  cavilera.  In  the 
midst  of  this  wealth  of  erudition,  the 
Chevalier  Gennarelli  did  not  forget  the 
interest  of  his  client.  From  a  long  series 
of  works  on  the  ceremonial  and  public 
rites  of  the  Papal  Court,  he  eistablished 
that,  from  the  time  when  it  first  came  into 
use,  the  tiara  was  only  worn  by  the  Pon- 
tiff on  occasions  of  royal  pomp  and  dis- 
play, and  was  scrupulously  removed  when- 
ever the  ceremonies  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged assumed  a  religious  character.  It 
was  then  invariably  replaced  by  the  miter. 
Having  established  the  proposition  that 
the  tiara  was  strictly  the  symbol  of  the 
temporal  authonty,  the  Chevalier  Genna- 
relli then  demanded  how  far  the  exercise 
of  his  temporal  authority  by  the  reigning 
Pontiff  entitled  him  to  respect.    Whilst ' 


the  Catholio  Church  commands  its  head 
to  act  as  mediator  between  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed,  between  the  mighty 
and  the  feeble,  Rome  has  presented  one 
uniDterrupted  scene  of  proscriptions  and 
impi-isonmeuts ;  whilst  it  is  the  peculiar 
ofiice  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  pardon, 
throughout  Italy  and  Europe  may  be 
found  wandering  thousands  of  Roman  ex- 
iles. Whilst  the  Church  professes  to  de- 
sire not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness 
and  live,  the  Romish  Church,  in  order  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Court, 
excommunicated  in  the  year  1849  two 
hundred  and  fifly-seven  thousand  citizens, 
two  years  ago  almost  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and  has  now  virtually  included  in  that 
general  excommunication  the  Italian  sove- 
reign himself.  What  trifling,  the  e]o> 
quent  advocate  exclaimed,  to  represent  as 
an  outrage  to  the  sanctity  of  religion  a  mere 
print,  in  which  the  Pope  was  seen  drink- 
ing to  the  downfall  of  Italy,  when  not  a 
day  passed  without  his  sending  forth  from 
his  States  hordes  of  armed  brigands  into 
Southern  Italy,  whose  forays  had  no  other 
object  than  the  very  downfall  of  the  Ital- 
ian monarchy.  The  twelve  jurors,  after 
listening  to  the  calm  and  impartial  sum- 
ming up  of  the  President  of  the  Court, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  It  ia 
a  verdict  well  worthy  to  be  remembered 
in  the  future  history  of  Italy. 


-•^ 


Vrom    OhAmberi*!   Joarnal, 


BLOWN      THROUGH 


TUBE. 


So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  human  being 
was  ever  blown  through  a  tube  until  this 
present  year,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one.  Men  have  worked  their  way 
through  tubes  in  many  other  modes: 
the  elder  Brunei,  for  instance,  through 
his  big  tube,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  under 
circumstances  of  great  and  varied  diffi- 
culty; and  his  son,  the  Brunei  of  the 
Broad  Gauge  and  the  Great  Eastern, 
throu<!h  the  tube  which  bears  the  name  I 


of  the  Box  Tunnel.  Robert  Stephenson 
was  one  of  the  first  to  walk  through  the 
mighty  tube  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  over 
the  Menai ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  rode 
through  the  still  mightier  tube  forming 
the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal ;  water- 
work  laborera  and  gas-work  laborers  arc 
often  required  to  crawl  through  iron  pipes 
of  sufficient  diameter ;  Sir  William  Her- 
schel's  family  walked  through  the  tnbe  of 
his  majestic  reflecting  telescope  at  Slough* 
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These,  and  other  examples,  are  more  or 
)es9  familiar  to  all  of  us  ;  but  the  being 
bloicn  through  a  tube  is  something  differ- 
ent. 

It  is  of  the  Pfieumatic  Dispatch  tube 
we  are  speaking — a  tube  which  may  one 
day  convoy  our  letters  and  parcels  from 
one  end  of  the  metropolis  to  the  other, 
and,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  all  other  com- 
modities except  meat — which,  as  is  well 
known,  should  not  be  ^^  blown.'' 

Those  who  regard  this  subject  as  a  mat- 
ter of  mechanical  science  are  aware  that 
compressed  snd  expanded  air  have  both 
been  experimented  on,  many  tiroes  in  past 
years,  as  motive  -  powers.  Papin,  the 
French  engineer,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  conceived  the  idea  of  produc- 
ing motion  by  atmospheric  pressure 
through  a  tube;  but  he  did  not  pur- 
sue the  subject  practically.  About  half 
a  century  ago,  Mr.  Medhurst  publish- 
ed a  short  account  of  a  scheme,  under 
the  title,  A  New  Method  of  Conveying 
Letters  and  Goods  by  Air,  The  pub- 
lic, as  may  be  supposed,  regarded  him 
as  a  dreamer.  Many  years  afterward, 
he  published  another  pamphlet — A  New 
System  of  Inland  Conveyance  for  Goods 
and  Passengers.  From  this  it  appears 
that  he  had  formed  a  plan,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  outline.  In  the 
first  place,  an  air-tight  tunnel  was  to  be 
constructed,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
admit  the  passage  of  carriages  within  it. 
The  carriages,  running  upon  rails,  were  to 
be  so  formed  as  exactly  to  fit  the  tunnel, 
or  at  least  to  have  around  them  only  so 
much  space  as  to  permit  them  to  pass 
through  it  without  friction.  They  were 
to  be  propelled  by  compressed  air,  which 
would  push  them  on  because  it  could  not 
find  a  passage  around  them.  The  air  was 
to  be  forced  in  by  pumping  machinery. 
Another  arrangement  planned  by  Med- 
hurst was  that  of  causing  carriages  to  run 
through  a  tunnel,  not  by  compressing  air 
behind  them,  but  by  exhausting  the  air  in 
front  of  them.  This  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  for  it  is  just  the  principle  now 
proposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  Pneumat- 
ic Dispatch  Company.  A  third  scheme 
suggested  by  this  ingenious  man  was  this : 
There  was  to  be  a  small  tunnel  or  large 
tube,  containing  a  piston-carriage  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  and  a  valve  along 
the  top  of  the  tube,  through  which  a  rod 
would    protrude    vertically.     The    rod 


would  be  connected  at  the  lower  end  with 
the  piston-carriage  inside  the  tube,  and  at 
the  upper  end  with  a  passenger-carriage 
in  the  open  air:  this  passenger-carriage 
would  run  upon  a  railway  either  above  or 
along-side  of  the  tube.  By  this  singular 
arrangement,  compressed  air  would  not 
only  blow  along  a  goods-carriage  inside 
the  tube,  but  also  a  passenger-carriage 
outside  and  above  it.  Even  this  did  not 
exhaust  Medhurst's  inventions.  He  plan- 
ned the  construction  of  a  railway,  in  the 
center  of  which  would  be  laid  a  small 
tube,  bavins  a  valve  and  upright  bar  as 
above  described.  This  was  a  cheaper  ar- 
rangement, as  the  tube  was  only  to  be 
large  enough  to  contain  a  piston,  not  a 
goods-carriage.  He  contrived  various  in- 
genious modes  of  closing  the  valve  at  all 
times,  except  just  at  the  instant  when 
the  carriage  would  pass.  Medhurst  ap- 
pears to  have  relied  more  on  a  plenum  be- 
hind the  piston,  than  on  &  vacuum  in  front 
of  it ;  and  he  certainly  formed  very  mag- 
nificent ideas  of  the  degree  of  propulsive 
power  thus  obtainable  —  much  more  so 
than  would  now  be  admitted.  He  believ- 
ed that  in  a  tunnel  of  thirty  square  feet 
sectional  area,  or  between  five  and  six 
feet  in  diameter,  carriages  might  be  pro- 
pelled at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour 
without  the  condensation  of  air  becoming 
uncomfortable  to  the  passengers. 

If  ever  the  Pneumatic  Dispatch  scheme 
becomes  really  effective/ and   profitable, 
society  must  ^ay  a  good  word  for  Mr. 
Medhurst:  be  certainly  set  the  brains  of 
other  men  to  work,  although  he  did  not 
himself    profit    by    his    various  tubular 
schemes.    The  same,  in  a  smaller  degree, 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Yallance,   who,  in 
1823,  invited  the  public  to  consider  a  new 
mode  of  traveling.    His  design  was  for 
conveying  passengers    along    a  railway 
laid  within  an  air-tight  tunnel,  made  either 
of  cast-iron  or  of  vitrified  clay.    Knowing 
that  experiments  had  shown  a  very  great 
loss  of  power  to  result  from  the  attempt 
to  impel  air  through  a  long  pipe,  he  se- 
lectea  the  vacuum  instead  of  the  plenum 
method— exhausting  the  air  in  front  of 
the  piston,  and  allowing  the  ordinary  at- 
mosphere to  press  on  the  piston  from  be- 
hind.   The  possibility  of  doing  this  was 
actually  shown  on  a  small  scale  at  Bright- 
on ;  and  thus  Yallance  made  a  step  in  ad- 
vance   beyond    Medhurst ;    but    people 
laughed  at  him,  and  the  improbability  of 
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tnie-born  Britons  ever  consenting  to  be 
shot  through  a  tube  like  pellets  through  a 
pop-gun. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  then  came  Mr. 
Pinkus  from  America,  with  his  patent 
"  Pneumatic  Railway."  This  was  an  iron 
tube  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  with 
ii  longitudinal  slit,  an  inch  or  two  wide, 
on  its  upper  side.  Two  raised  edges  on 
the  sides  of  this  slit  formed  a  trough, 
which  was  filled  up  with  a  valvular  cord 
of  some  spongy  or  yielding  substance, 
strengthened  by  a  backing  of  iron.  A 
piston  traveled  within  the  tube,  and  a  bar, 
passing  upward  from  it  through  the  slit, 
connected  it  with  one  of  a  train  of  car- 
riages running  on  a  railway.  In  fact,  it 
was  one  of  Medhurst's  plans,  greatly  mod- 
ified in  relation  to  the  mode  of  sealing  up 
the  opening  except  at  the  moment  when 
the  piston  was  passing  a  particular  spot. 
A  small  bit  of  experimental  railway  was 
laid  down,  and  Pinkas's  apparatus  tried 
on  it;  but  somehow  or  other,  the  ai&ir 
went  out  of  public  thought,  and  Mr. 
Pinkus  made  nothing  by  his  ingenuity. 

Again  we  pass  over  a  few  years,  and 
come  to  the  labors  of  Messrs.  6legg  and 
Samnda,  who,  in  1840,  announced  to  the 
world  their  '*  Atmospheric  Railway." 
This  really  did  "come  to  something," 
though  the  "something"  was  financially 
unfortunate  to  a  good  many  people.  Half 
a  mile  of  the  new  apparatus  was  laid  down 
upon  the  West  London  Railway ;  and  it 
worked  so  successfully,  that  the  attention 
of  railway  companies  was  attracted  to- 
ward it.  We  need  not  enter  into  me- 
chanical detail.  We  have  amply  to  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  a  castriron  tube  about 
half  a  yard  in  diameter — a  slit  along  the 
top  of  that  tube — an  elastic  valve  or  flap 
closing  the  slit — ^an  upright  bar  forcing 
for  itself  a  passage  by  lifting  up  the  valve 
a  few  inches  at  a  time — a  piston  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bar,  within  the  tube — a 
carriage  at  the  top  of  the  bar,  outside  the 
tube  —  a  train  connected  with  this  car- 
riage— and  apparatus  for  pumping  out  the 
air  in  front  of  the  piston  in  the  tube. 
Such  was  the  atmospheric  railway,  which 
was  actually  put  in  operation  on  the 
Croydon,  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  and 
the  South  Devon  Railways.  It  was  real- 
ly a  wonderful  thing,  for  a  velocity  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour  was  occasionally  obtained  ; 
and  the  train  seemed  to  be  driven  along 
by  invisible  agency,  no  outward  propul- 
sive agent  of  any  kind  being  present. 


Nevertheless,  it  failed  commoroially ;  the 
expense  of  working  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  locomotive  system,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  endless  difliculty  of  maiotaiiuQg 
the  valve  air-tight. 

The  reader  must  take  all  this  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  well-worn  truth,  that 
"  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  san.*' 
The  Pneumatic  Dispatch  plan  of  the  pre- 
sent  day  is  not  new ;  it  is  only  an  im- 
provement upon  something  which  had 
long  before  taxed  the  speculative  faculties 
of  ingenious  men. 

In  a  district  once  forming  part  of  Bat- 
tersea  Fields,  but  now  a  newly-laid  oat 
wharf  and  quay  belonging  to  the  Vaur- 
hall  Water-Works  Company,  is  temporari- 
ly laid  a  serpentine  pipe  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length.    It  is  mostly  on  the 
face  of  a  ground,  but  in  some  parts  either 
supported  above  it  or  slightly  burled  be- 
neath  it;  there  are  one  or  two  sharp 
curves  in  it,  and  gradients  almost  as  steep 
as  that  of  Holborn  Hill.    At  one  end  is  a 
small  train  of  iron  carriages ;  at  the  other 
end,  an  engine-house  with  a  steam-engioc 
and  an   air-pump.      The    pipe   is  aboat 
thirty  inches  in  internal  diameter,  and 
having  in  section  a  form  something  like 
that  of  a  bee-hive.    It  is  made  in  pieces 
so  luted  together  as  to  be  air-tight  from 
end  to  end.     Such  is  the  tube.     The  car- 
riages bear  some  resemblance  to  cradles 
or  cots,  having  a  vertical  section  exactly 
like  that  of  the  tube,  but  slightly  smaller, 
and  being  open  at  the  top  except  at  and 
near  the  two  ends.     Each  carriage  is 
about  seven  feet  long,  and  is  very  strong- 
ly made  of  iron ;  four  wheels  allow  it  to 
run   on  a  miniature  rulway  within  tlie 
tube.    Here,  then,  we  have  a  railway 
within  a  tube,  and  a  train  of  two  or  more 
iron  carriages  to  travel  upon  it.     Next 
for  the  motive-power.    At  the  other  end 
of  the  tube  is  a  small  temporary  engine 
house  with  machinery.    A  Bteam-engtne 
causes  a  very  largo  vertical  disk  or  wheel 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  to 
rotate  rapidly.    The  disk  is  formed  of 
sheet-iron,  shaped  like  two  gigantic  watch- 
glasses,  placed  with  their  concave  faces 
inward,  and  meeting  at  their  edges  with- 
in an  inch  or  so  ;  the  hollow  axb  of  this 
disk  is  connected  with  one  end   of  the 
tube.     When  the  disk  rotates  rapidly^  air 
is  driven  off  forciblv  from  between  the 
two  surfaces  by  a  sort  of  centrifas^al  ac- 
tion ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  species  of 
suction  by  which  a  vast  body  of  air  is 
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withdrawn  from  the  tube.  If  the  remote 
end  of  the  tube  were  quite  closed,  this 
suction  would  go  on  until  almost  a  vacu- 
nm  was  produced;  but  if  it  were  only- 
closed  by  an  iron  carriage  which  leaves  a 
little  margin  all  round,  the  vacuum  would 
be  very  partial.  Partial  as  it  ist,  however, 
the  vacuum  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a 
very  rapid  movement  of  the  carriage 
through  the  tube.  There  being  rarefied 
air  in  front,  and  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
air  behind,  the  carnage  is  driven  forward 
by  a  force  depending  on  the  difference 
between  the  two,  and  this  force  is  much 
more  considerable  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. A  trsdn  of  two  carriages,  each 
weighing  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds, 
is  driven  through  tlie  quarter  mile  of 
tube  in  thirty  or  forty  seconds — equal  to 
a  speed  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  A  visitor  to  this  experi- 
mental-ground is  shown  how  these  car- 
riages, laden  with  several  hundredweights 
of  bags  of  stones,  to  represent  merchan- 
dise or  parcels,  are  shot  througli  the 
tube;  over  and  over  again  is  it  shown 
that  the  formidable  mass  is  driven  along 
the  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  fraction  of  a 
minnte.  But  if  an  adventurous  individual 
chooses  to  make  a  more  personal  trial  of 
this  extraordinary  mode  of  traveling,  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark  and  Mr.  Rammill,  the  ge- 
nii loci^  offer  no  objection,  but  rather  try 
to  make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
One  of  the  carriages  is  emptied  of  its 
bags  of  stones,  and  a  clean  mattress  is 
substituted  for  them.  The  traveler  lies 
down  in  his  iron  cot,  and  is  covered  with 
a  rug,  to  shield  his  clothes  from  dust. 
Earnest  warnings  are  administered  to 
him  that  he  must  not  raise  his  head,  lest 
awful  consequences  should  follow.  He 
waits  in  quiet  expectation,  wondering 
what  sort  of  a  lite  it  must  be  travel 
through  an  iron  pipe,  and  whether  he 
will  come  out  at  the  other  end  like  a  shot 
from  an  Armstrong  gun.  The  attendant 
pushes  the  carriage  or  cot  into  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  and  then  all  is  darkness ;  all 
is  veiy  hot,  too,  on  an  August  day. 
Presently,  as  if  some  invisible  hand  were 
pushing  behind,  the  cot  begins  to  move ; 
and  then  ensues  such  a  buzz,  hum,  whiz, 
rattle,  and  rumble,  as  he  could  not  de- 
scribe if  ever  so  much  a  master  of  lan- 
guage. Off  he  goes,  down  the  incline 
which  is  to  imitate  Holborn  Hill,  up  the 
incline  imitative  of  Skinner  street,  and 
round  corners  of  various  degrees  of  rar 


dius.  Knowing  that  the  tip  of  his  nose  is 
not  veiy  far  distant  from  the  roof  of  the 
tube,  he  remains  quiet  and  cautious,  hop- 
ing for  the  best,  and  trusting  that  his 
dark  progress  through  infinite  space  will 
end  somewhere  or  other  in  daylight,  and 
terra  firma.  At  last  he  hears  a  bang; 
he  does  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  this 
is  the  bureting  open  of  a  valve  or  door  at 
the  further  end  of  the  tube;  and  out  he  is 
shot  into  the  light  of  day  —  safe  and 
sound,  though  a  little  bewildered  at  his 
very  strange  journey.  So  nicely  are  the 
adjustments  made,  that  the  carriage 
comes  to  a  stand  within  a  very  few  feet 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  indeed,  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  carriage,  man, 
and  all  would  plunge  headlong  into  the 
Thames. 

This  great  tube  is  a  model  of  one 
which  is  proposed  to  be  laid  down  be- 
neath some  of  the  streets  of  London. 
We  have  the  postmen  to  deliver  letters, 
the  railway-carts  and  the  parcel  deiivery- 
carts  to  deliver  parcels,  and  the  over- 
house  telegraph  to  deliver  messages ;  but 
we  seem  to  M'ant  something  more  than  all 
these.  A  quick  transmission  of  mail-bags 
between  St.  Martinis  le  Grand  and  the  se- 
veral central  district  offices,  is  felt  to  be 
a  great  desideratum ;  as  well  as  between 
the  chief  office  and  the  several  railway 
termini  But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the 
service  proposed  to  be  rendered  by  the 
Pneumatic  Dispatch  Company.  It  is  now 
several  years  smce  the  Electric  and  Inter- 
national Telegraph  Company  caused  a 
tube  to  be  laid  down  from  their  stations 
in  Cornhill  and  at  the  Stock  Exchange  to 
the  station  in  the  Lothbury.  Instead  of 
having  the  trouble  of  transcribing  the 
messages,  and  sending  them  by  band, 
the  slips  of  paper  were  themselves  put 
into  the  tube,  and  blown  along  in  about 
thirty  seconds.  The  plan  answered  so 
well,  that  other  pipes  have  since  been 
laid  down  ;  and  the  four  stations  at  Corn- 
hill,  Stock  Exchange,  Mincing  Lane,  and 
Lothbury,  are  placed  in  communication 
with  a  central  station  in  Moorgate  street, 
to  which  strips  of  paper  are  blown  con- 
taining messages  to  be  transmitted  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  small  begin- 
ning, but  it  promises  well.  The  dis- 
patches are  placed  in  a  small  cylinder 
roughly  surrounded  by  felt ;  and  this  cy- 
linder obviously  represents  the  iron  car- 
riage of  the  larger  apparatus.  The  tubes 
are  small;   but  those  necessary  for  tlie 
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mail-and-parcel  dispatch  would  be  larger. 
Besides  the  conveyance  of  bags  of  letters 
through  various  distiicts  of  London,  as 
just  mentioned,  the  Company  propose  to 
carry  small  parcels  to  and  from  the  seve- 
ral railway  stations  in  alliance  with  the 
railway  companies;  and  to  convey  pro- 
fessional, commercial,  official,  and  pnvate 
documents  and  papers  of  all  kinds  as  well 
as  newspapers  and  books,  from  office  to 
office,  combined  with  a  hand-delivery  to 
the  consignees.  The  Company  propose 
also  that  the  goveramcnt  should  have  a 
complete  series  of  tubes  for  special  and 
separate  use,  to  convey  the  almost  num- 
berless messages  and  papers  which  have 
every  day  to  travel  between  the  several 
goverament  offices  at  Whitehall,  Somer- 


set House,  Pall  Mall,  and  Victoria  street. 
The  Admiralty  alone  would  save  a  very 
large  sum  every  year  by  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulty  occasioned  by  one  half  of  every 
day's  business  being  transacted  at  White- 
hall, and  the  other  half  at  Somerset 
House. 

The  future  must  tell  its  own  tale.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  predict  too  warmly ; 
but  if  this  scheme  once  surmounts  pre- 
liminary difficulties,  and  becomes  effect- 
ive, there  is  no  calculating  the  amount  of 
commercial  and  social  advantage  that  may 
attend  its  adoption.  Steam-pressure  and 
water-pressure  are  working  Dusily  for  us 
every  day ;  perhaps  air-pressure  will  short- 
ly join  the  goodly  company. 
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Thb  Nrw  AiiEBiCAN  Cyclopedia  :  A  Pofmlar  Dic- 
tionary of  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Gborgk  Riplet 
and  CbarlesA.  Dam  a.  Volume  XIII.  Parr  to 
Redwitx.  New-York:  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  443 
and  445  Broadway.  London:  16  Little  Britain. 
1861. 

Among  the  numerous  works  issued  by  American 
publishers  we  remember  none  of  greater  magnitude 
or  practical  importance  to  the  country  at  large  than 
this  new  American  Cyclopedia^  now  in  process  of 
publication  by  the  Appletons.  We  have  just  receiv- 
ed  Yol  XIIL,  and  take  pleasure  in  announcing  its 
publication.  It  comprises  more  than  800  pages, 
double-columns,  and  a  copious  index  of  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  articles,  all  between  the  alphabetical 
nomenclature  of  Parr  to  RedvaUz.  The  number  of 
articles  in  this  single  Tolame  will  indicate  the  vast 
number  included  in  the  whole  thirteen  volumes  thus 
far  published,  and  what  the  whole  will  amount  to 
when  completed  in  the  future  volumes.  The  editors 
of  this  work,  Messrs.  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A. 
Dana,  have  performed  an  almost  Herculean  labor  in 
the  structure  of  the  work,  which  obviously  lequires 
untiring  industry  and  immense  research  in  aU  the 
departments  of  literature,  history,  biography,  science, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  few  can  fully  appreciate  without 
practical  experience.  The  work  itself  is  unsurpass- 
ed in  magnitude  and  importance,  and  will  remain  a 
perpetual  monument  to  the  talents  and  industry  of 
the  editors,  more  enduring  than  marble.  It  is  a 
great  dictionary  of  useful  knowledge — ^an  omnium 
gatherum  which  ought  to  be  accessible  to  the  great 
masses  of  the  community  In  all  parts  of  the  land, 
and  we  trust  will  be  when  the  g^eat  political  storm 


which  at  present  rages  so  fearfully  has  blown  over 
and  give  a  place  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  the 
peaceful  arts. 

Tbe  Reorbations  or  a  Covntbt  Pavson.  Second 
Series.  Pages  430.  Boston :  Ticknor  ft  Fieldi 
186L 

Tius  neat  volume  comprises  fourteen  diaptera. 
The  readers  of  the  Eclectic  will  readily  ctll  to 
mind  a  number  of  the  articles  of  this  gifYed  author, 
whose  titles  almost  invariably  begin  with  the  word 
^*  Concerning.'^  They  abound  with  fine  thoughts 
and  great  good  sense  admirably  expressed  in  forcible 
and  attractive  language.  All  who  have  read  them 
will  be  glad  to  obtain  the  entire  series  in  tbe  con- 
venient form  in  which  the  publishers  here  present  it 
to  the  public. 

CoRRSOTiON. — John  Lothrop  Motlkt. — Our  Ust 
number  was  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  this 
eminent  historian.  For  the  biographical  sketch 
which  accompanied  the  portrait  wo  were  indebted  to 
the  iiR\r  American  Cyclopedia^  the  due  credit  of 
which  was  undesignedly  omitted,  and  which  we  now 
take  pleasure  in  acknowledging. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Huseum  have  pur- 
chased the  fine  collection  of  Dudley  fossils,  made 
by  Mr.  John  Gray,  of  Hagley,  and  consisting  of  more 
than  2000  specimens.  Many  of  thera  are  figured  in 
Sir  R.  Murchison's  "  Siluria  *'  in  the  Memoire  of  iht 
Gtolopical  Survey^  Trantactiona  of  the  PaJ^xonto- 
graphical  Soeietyy  and  Journal  of'  tKe  Cholityieal 
Society  of  London, 
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RetolutioninGab-Haxino. — ^Mr.  John  Leslie  haa 
patented  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
which  appears  to  contain  in  it  the  germ  of  great  al- 
teration in  our  present  systeuL     It  consists  in  so  ar- 
ranging works  as  to  employ  in  the  manufacture  the 
hydrocarbon  products  of  coal  obtained  by  distilling 
such  substances  at  a  low  temperature,  whereby  the 
patentee  is  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  machinery 
and  processes  used  for  purifying  illuminating  gas 
obtained  by  the  existing  process  of  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  the  bituminous  mineral.    For  these  pur- 
poses Cannel  coal,  Parrot  coal^  Boghead  coal,  and 
other  coal,  and  other  mineral  bituminous  matters, 
are  distilled  at  a  low  temperature,  in  such  manner 
as  to  obtain  the  products  in  a  condensed  form  in 
place  of  in  the  state  of  gases :  then,  when  necessary, 
the  resulting  fluids  are  purified,  and  then  such  fluids 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  finely  divided 
state  in  retorts  or  vessels,  to  convert  them  into  gas, 
which  is  conveyed  into  gasometers  such  as  heretofore 
used  at  gas  works,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be 
distributed  therefrom,  as  heretofore  practiced.    The 
coal  or  bituminous  mineral  is  introduced  into  a  cylin- 
drical retort,  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  and  the 
products  evolved  pass  off  to  the  condensing  appa- 
ratus, which  is  constantly  kept  cool  by  water,  and 
the  condensed  hydrocarbon  products  are  received 
into  a  suitable  receiver  or  vessel    In  order  to  con- 
vert the  liquid  into  gas,  it  is  caused  to  drop  into  a 
retort  or  vessel  heated  to  a  good  red  heat,  and  the 
gas  is  conveyed  from  the  retort  into  gasometers  of 
the  ordinary  construction,  from  which  the  illuminat- 
ing gas  is  supplied  to  the  gas-mains. 

One  result  would  be,  the  gas-works  will  be  render- 
ed less  objectionable  in  any  neighborhood.  By  this 
means,  too,  all  the  refuse  coal  which  is  now  com- 
pletely wasted  at  the  pit^s  mouth  may  be  distilled 
into  oil  at  the  collieries.  ^*This  fluid  may  be  further 
purified  from  sulphur  and  other  deleterious  substan- 
ces on  the  spot  where  it  is  made,  whence  it  could  be 
carried  up  to  London  and  converted  into  gas  in  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes.  The  advantage  of  this  would 
be :  the  coal,  being  used  at  the  pit^s  nibuth  would 
cost  a  mere  trifle ;  all  the  troublesome  work  of  dis- 
tillation and  purification,  with  its  concomitant  evils 
of  poisoning  the  neighborhood  by  the  offensive  odor, 
could  be  performed  where  labor  was  cheap  and 
ground  plentiful,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  in  the  heat 
of  London ;  the  expense  of  carriage  of  material  to 
London  would  be  considerably  reduced,  as  only  the 
real  gas  making  constituent  of  the  coal  would  be 
transported :  and  lastly,  the  complicated  machinery 
of  plant  and  hands,  with  the  sickening  odor  with 
which  it  is  always  surrounded,  would  be,  in  great 
measure,  done  away  with,  no  purifying  apparatus 
being  needed,  and  the  mechanical  labor  of  convert- 
ing any  quantity  of  the  hydrocarbon  fluid  into  gas, 
being  reduced  to  the  capacity  of  *  a  man  and  a  boy.' " 
For  foreign  stations  where  coal  is  not  obtainable  on 
the  spot,  the  system  would  seem  to  offer  great  ad- 
vantages.— Bviilder, 

Professor  Haneburo,  abbot  of  the  Benedictine 
convent  at  Munich,  a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar, 
has  been  summoned  to  Rome  to  put  in  order  the 
Syriac  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican. 

It  was  currently  stated  that  in  the  late  fire  in 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co. 
lost  the  fifth  volume  of  Macaulay's  History,  and  the 
illustrated  edition  of  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  but  there 
was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  report 


Are  Bees  Domestic  Anikals. — ^A  singular  point 
of  law  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Limoges,  namely,  whether  bees  are  to  be  ranged 
in  the  class  of  what  the  law  calls  *'  domestic  animals," 
or  are  to  be  considered  as  ^^  wild  and  ferocious.**   A 
laborer  named  Sauvenet,  of  CheneralUes,  proceeded 
on  tho  8th  of  October,  1859,  to  extract  the  honey 
from  a  bee-hive  in  the  garden  of  his  employer,  a  tax- 
gatherer  named  Beraud.  This  irritated  the  bees,  and 
they  flew  wildly  about.    At  that  moment  a  farmer, 
named  Legrand,  of  Peripirolles,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  came  up  the  road  in  a  ^g, 
and  the  bees  stung  them  and  the  horse  severely.  The 
animal  in  terror  began  prancing  furiously,  and  the 
fiu-mer  and  his  son  jumped  out  of  the  vehicle ;  the 
boy  then  ran  along  the  road  tiying  to  avoid  the  bees, 
but  the  horse  having  started  off,  knocked  him  down, 
and  BO  injured  him  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.   Le- 
grand afterward  brought  an  action  before  the  Civil 
Tribunal  of  Aubusson  against  Beraud  and  Sauvenet, 
to  obtain  from  them  SOOOf.  as  indemnity  for  tho 
death  of  his  son,  which  be  said  must  be  considered 
as  caused  by  the  bees.    But  the  Tribunal  held  that 
bees  are  **  ferocious  animals  "  which  no  one  can  be 
expected  to  control,  and  that  therefore  the  action 
could  not  be  maintained.    An  appeal  was  presented 
to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Limoges,  and  dter  long 
arguments,  a  contrary  decision  was  come  to,  the 
Court  laying  down  that  bees  are  "  domestic  animals," 
and  that  the  owner  of  them  is  responsible  for  any 
injury  they  commit    It  therefore  ordered  that  200f. 
should  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff. 

Queen  Euzabeth's  Bsn.^A  wardrobe  warrant 
dated  1581,  orders  the  delivery  for  the  Queen's  use 
of  a  bedstead  of  walnut  tree,  richly  carved,  paint- 
ed, and  gilt  The  selour,  tester,  and  vallance,  were 
of  cloth  of  silver,  figured  with  velvet,  lined  with 
changeable  taffeta,  and  deeply  fringed  with  Venice 
gold,  silver,  and  silk.  The  curtains  were  of  costly 
tapestry,  curiously  and  elaborately  worked ;  every 
seam  and  every  border  laid  with  gold  and  silver  lace, 
caught  up  with  long  loops  and  buttons  of  bullion. 
The  head-piece  was  of  crimson  satin  of  Bruges, 
edged  with  a  passamayne  of  crimson  silk,  and  decor- 
ated with  six  ample  plumes,  containing  seven  dozen 
ostrich  feathers,  of  various  colors,  garnished  with 
golden  spangles.  The  counter-point  was  of  orange- 
colored  satin,  quilted  with  cut  work  of  cloths  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  satins  of  every  imaginable  tint, 
and  embroidered  with  Venice  gold,  silver  spangles 
and  colored  silks,  fringed  to  correspond,  and  lined 
with  orang^  sarcenet.  A  royal  patchwork  indeed ! — 
Our  English  Home. 

Trb  Installment  of  antiquities  from  Bussorah  has 
reached  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock,  London,  on  the 
way  for  the  British  Museum.  Besides  inscriptions 
and  Oriental  manuscripts  the  consignment  includes 
important  fragments  of  sculpture  in  black  marble, 
basalt  and  granite. 

In  the  departments  of  La  Gironde  and  Lcs  Landes, 
France,  the  present  year's  honey  crop  is  unparal 
leled  for  value  by  any  thing  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  feud  between  the  French 
and  American  Bonapartes  is  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  marriage  of  Capt  Bonaparte,  the  grandson  of 
Mrs.  Patterson  and  Prince  Jerome,  with  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Prince  Murat 
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Important  Use  tor  Sea-Wksd. — U.  E.  Legou  haa 
presented  a  report  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  the  employment  of  sea-weed,  applied  in  layers 
against  the  thin  walls  of  the  habitations,  to  prevent 
sudden  variations  in  and  excess  of  temperature. 
The  marine  algs,  such  as  sea-wrack,  may  be  termed 
a  sea^wool,  which  has  ttus  advantage  over  ordinary 
wool,  that  it  does  not  harbor  insects,  and  undei^goes 
no  change  by  drjrness  or  humidity,  provided  it  be 
not  exposed  to  the  solar  rays ;  in  that  case  it  under- 
goes a  complete  transformation — ^from  being  brown 
and  flexible  it  becomes  white  and  almost  rigid.  In 
the  dark,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  unchangeable,  unfer- 
mentable,  imputrescent,  uninflammable,  and  unat- 
tackable  by  insects.  At  first  it  has  the  objection  of 
being  hygromatic;  but  a  single  washing  in  fresh 
water  removes  the  salt,  and  then  its  properties  be- 
come so  beneficial,  that  a  celebrated  architect  has 
styled  it  the  "  flannel  of  health  for  habitatious."  It 
has  been  applied  successfully  between  the  tiles  and 
ceiling  of  a  railway  station,  also  in  a  portable  house 
intended  for  the  use  of  officers  at  the  camp  of  Cha- 
lons; also  double  panels,  the  intermediate  space 
being  filled  with  sea-weed,  having  been  prepared  for 
the  construction  of  temporary  barracks  at  the  Isle 
of  Reunion.  The  Consulting  Committee  of  Public 
Health,  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Council 
for  Civic  Structures,  etc.,  have  expressed  their  ap- 
proval of  the  judicious  employment  of  the  marine 
algsfi,  and  state  that  the  popularization  of  this  pro- 
cess will  be  of  great  service  in  dwellings,  especially 
in  those  of  the  humbler  class,  as  it  renders  them 
both  more  agreeable  and  salubrious.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained for  about  20s.  the  ton,  which  quantity  is 
sufficient  for  upward  of  a  hundred  square  yards  of 
roofing. 

M.  Mazzini  is  engaged  in  writing  Mtmoirn  of  his 
Life  and  Times — a  work  which  will  embrace  a  good 
deal  of  the  secret  history  of  European  events  during 
the  last  thirty  years. 

**  Halifax,  October  9th,  1861. 
"To  Henrt  GanfNELL,  17  Boud  street: 

"  Homeward  bound.  Put  in  after  a  stormy  pass- 
age for  repairs  and  water.  We  were  unable  to  pen- 
etrate Smith's  Straits  either  this  season  or  last  on 
account  of  heavy  ice.  We  wintered  at  Port  Foulke, 
near  Cape  Alexander,  and  I  have  penetrated  with 
dog-sledges  to  latitude  eighty-one  demes  thirty-five 
minutes,  on  the  west  side  of  Kennedy  channel.  In 
that  channel  there  was  much  open  water.  The 
thirteen  surviving  members  of  my  original  party  are 
all  well  Two  of  my  companions — Mr.  Sontag  and 
Gibson  Canithers — ^have  died. 

**  I.  J.  Hates,  American  Polar  Expedition.'* 

The  announcement  has  been  made  in  London  of 
a  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  at  Exeter 
Hall^  with  such  an  array  of  solo  talent  as  is  implied 
by  the  names  of  Mme.  Jenny  Lind  Qoldschmidt, 
Hme.  Sainton  •  Dolby,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Mr. 
Stantley. 

A  Veteran.-— The  Independani^  of  Constantino, 
(Algeria^^  mentions  the  death  in  that  town  of  a  dog, 
named  Bellona,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  thirty- 
four  years.  Tbe  dog  formerly  belonged  to  the  sol- 
diers of  one  of  the  batteries  of  artillery  at  the  siege 
of  CoDfltantina,  and  successfully  accompanied  three 
regiments  of  the  line  in  their  expeditions.  It  had 
one  of  its  legs  broken  by  a  muMcet^hot  in  1831, 


during  an  engagement  in  Eabylia.  It  has  remained 
in  the  possession  of  its  last  master  for  eleven  years. 
It  may  as  well  to  state  that  the  age  of  twenty  is  con- 
sidered about  the  extreme  limit  of  a  dog's  existence. 
Homer,  it  may  be  remembered,  represents  Argos, 
the  faithful  dog  of  Ulysses,  which  dies  of  joy  nt 
again  beholcUng  its  master,  as  having  arrived  at  that 
age. 

Great  Speed  is  a  Sea-Goino  Steahjer. — ^It  ap> 
pears  that  the  South-Eastem  Company's  new  steam- 
er, the  Victoria,  built  by  Messrs.  Samuda,  with  en- 
gines by  Messss.  Penn,  has  attained  remarkable 
speed  on  her  first  trip  from  Gravescnd  to  her  sta- 
tion at  Folkestone,  preparatory  to  her  employment 
in  the  Company's  daily  service  between  Folkestone 
and  Boulogne.  Tbe  voyage,  which  is  stated  to 
give  the  highest  speed  ever  attained  by  any  vessel 
over  a  similar  distance,  was  performed  in  three 
hours  and  fifly-two  minutes,  giving  (as  the  total  di^ 
tance  is  eighty-four  statute  miles)  an  average  speed 
of  21' 7  statute  miles  per  hour,  equal  to  alMUt  IS '8 
knots.  This  included  the  assistance  received  from 
the  tide,  estimated  by  the  pilot  at  under  two  mile& 
— London  Express, 

The  hight  of  politeness  is,  passmg  around  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  a  lady  to  avoid  stepping  on  her 
shadow. 

The  Foot  of  a  Horsk. — ^The  human  hand  has 
often  been  taken  to  illustrate  Divine  wisdom — ^aod 
very  well.  But  have  you  ever  examined  your 
horse's  hoof?  It  is  hardly  less  curious  in  its  war. 
Its  parts  are  somewhat  complicated,  yet  their  de%a 
is  simple  and  obvious.  The  hoof  is  not,  as  it  appears 
to  the  careless  eye,  a  mere  lump  of  insensible  bone 
fastened  to  the  leg  by  a  joint  It  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  thin  layers,  or  leaves,  of  horn,  about  five 
hundred  in  number,  nicely  fitted  to  each  other,  and 
forming  a  lining  to  the  foot  itself  Then  there  are 
as  many  more  layers  belonging  to  what  is  called  the 
'^  coflSn-bone,"  and  fitted  into  this.  These  are  elaji- 
tio.  Take  &  quire  of  paper  and  insert  the  leaves  one 
by  one  into  those  of  another  quire,  and  you  will  get 
some  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  the  several  layers. 
Now,  the  weight  of  the  horse  rests  on  as  many  el&»- 
tic  springs  as  there  are  layers  in  his  four  feet — abont 
four  thousand ;  and  all  this  is  contrived,  not  only 
for  the  easy  conveyance  of  the  horse's  own  body, 
but  for  whatever  burdens  may  be  laid  on  him. 

GuCTAVE  DoRE,  who,  lu  the  wild,  weird  and  super- 
natural walks  of  art  has  no  equal  fiving,  has  recently 
illustrated  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  The  grim  fancies 
of  the  great  Florentine  are  instinct  with  life  in  his 
hands.  His  designs  (etchings,  by  the  way)  will  short- 
ly be  published  in  London,  ^c  edition  will  be  in 
folio,  the  price  five  pounds  a  copy. 

The  Hi  ELAND  Footmajj. — ^Wben  the  family  mored 
into  a  house  there,  Mrs.  Campbell  gave  him  very 
particular  instructions  regarding  vimtors,  expUining 
that  they  were  to  be  shown  into  the  drawing-rooraa, 
and  no  doubt  used  the  Scotticism,  "  Carry  any  ladles 
that  call  up  stairs.'*  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  visit- 
ors, Donald  was  eager  to  show  his  strict  attentioa 
to  the  mistress's  orders.  Two  ladies  came  together, 
and  Donald,  seizing  one  in  bis  arms,  said  to  the 
other,  *'  Bide  ye  there  till  I  come  for  ye,"  and  in 
spite  of  her  struggles  and  remonstrances,  ushered 
the  terrified  visitor  into  Mrs.  Campbell's  preseoee  b 
this  unwonted  fashion. 
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Nkw-Yobk  AcADEiCT  ow  Husic. — ^The  Directors 
of  the  New-Tork  Academy  of  Music  have  entertain- 
ed a  petitioa  from  Mr.  B.  Ullman,  the  present  lessee 
of  the  Academy  for  operatic  entertainments,  solicit- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  Board  to  aid  him  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  the  necessary  means  to  carry  out 
his  contract 

The  Directors,  considering  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  the  loss  to  the  Manager  of  a 
fall  season,  almost  entirely  supported  by  transient 
sojourners  in  our  city — the  necessity  to  keep  open 
the  Academy,  not  only  for  the  amusement  it  affords 
the  stockholders,  and  music-loving  citizens,  but  to 
ghow— despite  a  civil  war  that  calls  a  quarter  million 
of  men  to  the  field— despite  the  treasure  promptly 
found  to  supply  them  necessaries  and  war's  expen- 
sve  requisites — ^we  are  not  compelled  to  close  our 
institutions  of  art  and  intellectual  amusement,  or 
debar  our  citizens  their  usual  pleasure  of  a  season's 
opera. 

The  Directors,  therefore,  having  resolved  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Ullman,  in  his  laudable  intentions,  by  sub- 
scribing for  tickets  for  his  benefit,  in  the  ratio  of 
from  five  to  ten  tickets  per  share  of  stock,  do  res- 
peetfully  urge  you  9s  a  fellow- proprietor  of  the 
Academy,  on  the  plea  of  interest  as  well  as  good 
policy,  to  do  likewise->to  subscribe  liberally  for  Mr. 
UUman's  benefit  tickets,  in  order  to  give  him  the  re- 
quisite aid  to  inaugurate  the  coming  season.  By  or- 
der of  the  board. 

D.  KiNOSLAND,  Secretary. 

Ncw-YoRK,  Oct  2d,  1861. 

Mr.  B.  Ullman  says : 

AcADKiiT  of  Mrsic, 
Nbw-York,  Oct  Ist,  1861. 
To  the  Slockhoideri  of  the  New- York  Academy  of 

Music : 

The  directors,  after  having  taken  my  lett«r  into 
consideration,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
my  demands  are  reasonable,  and  after  having  in- 
dorsed them,  have  addressed  you  a  circular.  You 
must  pardon  my  troubling  you  likewise,  but  I  am 
anxious  you  should  be  fully  informed  of  all  par- 
ticularsL  Should  I  not  meet  with  the  expected  liber- 
ality on  those  two  evenings,  it  would  certainly  dis- 
courage me  to  go  through  the  trouble,  risk,  and 
anxiety  of  a  season  in  times  of  war.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  my  request  will  be  favorably  received. 
You  have  only  to  remember  the  many  nights  of  opera 
I  have  given  you — sixty  to  seventy  every  year  in- 
stead of  forty,  as  stipulated  in  my  lease ;  the  numer- 
ous great  artists  I  have  presented ;  the  magnificent 
mannner  in  which  I  have  produced  some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  costly  operas ;  the  losses  entail- 
ed upon  me  by  the  financial  and  political  difficulties 
since  I  became  the  manager  of  the  Opera ;  the  use 
I  intend  to  make  of  your  liberality ;  the  enjoyment 
you  will  derive  this  winter  from  the  Opera,  and  that 
the  income  it  will  bring  to  the  Academy  will  carry 
it  nnscathed — ^nay  brilliantly — through  this  porten- 
tous year.  Nor  can  you  have  many  difficulties  in 
the  disposal  of  snch  a  limited  amount  of  tickets 
among  those  of  your  friends  who  many  times  have 
been  invited  by  you  to  your  scats  and  boxes.  I  am, 
gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,       B.  Ullman 

Novel  Swihming-Bblt. — A  curious  invention  for 
the  use  of  the  army  has  just  been  experimented  on 
at  Paris.  It  consists  of  a  swimming-belt  on  an  en- 
tirely new  principle.  An  inverted  truncated  cone 
made  of  thin  metal,  fitting  closely  about  the  waist, 


is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  impermeable  di- 
visions, so  that  in  case  of  accident  to  one  or  more  of 
these  the  apparatus  would  still  be  effective.  The  whole 
does  not  weigh  more  than  eight  pounds.  The  experi- 
ment was  made  by  the  master  of  a  swimming-school 
on  the  Seine,  and  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
military  establishment,  and  was  deemed  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory. The  river  was  crossed  and  re-crossed  by 
what  is  known  to  bathers  as  treading  water,  cigars 
were  lighted,  and  the  action  of  using  a  musket  gone 
through.  The  swimmers  then  made  an  effort  to  lie 
down  on  the  river,  and  even  to  turn  over,  but  the 
apparatus  always  brought  them  back  to  the  vertical 
position. — Morning  Foet, 

A  VALEDICTION. 

Mt  hopes  go  with  thee  1    Let  them  not  be  wrecked. 
Or  idly  ventured  on  a  treacherous  sea ; 

But  let  them  ser^-e  as  ballast  to  thy  bark, 
Till  they  bring  back  a  goodly  aigosie  I 

My  heart  goes  with  thee  I    Let  it  nerve  thine  own 
To  gallant  feats  and  deeds  of  high  emprize, 

Not  wrought  to  win  the  fleeting  fame  of  earth, 
But  to  abide  in  angel-memories. 

My  thoughts  go  with  thee !    Thoughts  of  trustful 
love — 
Of  patient  faith  and  gentle  tenderness, 
That  shall  go  with  thee  through  the  desert  world, 
When  sterner  thoughts  would  have  no  strength 
to  bless! 

My  prayers  go  with  thee  1  Prayers  of  lonely  hours — 
Of  midnight  wrestlings  when  e'en  faith  is  dim ; 

And  prayers  of  ecstasy  that  wing  their  flight 
In  the  full  rapture  of  the  choral  hymn — 

And  God  goes  with  thee  I     60  thou  forth  in  peace ; 

His  word  thy  sword — his  providence  thy  guide. 
Go  thou  to  Hiic,  and  then  my  hopes  and  prayers 

Shall  find  fulfillment,  whatsoever  betide. 

— From  Scattered  Seeds  hy  an  Englieh  Lady, 

Soap  akd  Water — their  Relation. — In  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  engineer  of  the  Glasgow 
Waterworks,  that  gentleman  remarked,  that  Mr. 
Porter  estimates  the  annual  consumption  of  soap  at 
9*2  pounds  per  individual.  The  total  population  of 
Glasgow  may  be  taken  at  460,(X>0 ;  deduct  for  Gor* 
bals,  110,000  ;  total  on  the  north  of  river,  850,000. 
Supposing  that  only  five  potmds  and  a  half  of  soap  are 
allowed  for  each  person,  it  will  give  JE7 2,000  as  tho 
annual  cost  of  soap,  on  the  average  of  the  country, 
consumed  by  the  850,000  persons,  on  the  north  of 
the  Clyde.  Since  the  introduction  of  Loch  Katrine, 
owing  to  its  softness,  careful  returns  show  that  near- 
ly one  half  of  the  soap  formerly  used  will  now  suffice. 
If  these  calculations  were  applied  to  London,  ^e 
saving  there,  allowing  for  the  harder  character  of 
the  water,  would  amount  to  not  less  than  £400,000 
per  annum,  equivalent  to  the  interest  of  ten  miUione 
of  money,  which  it  would  be  worth  tho  while  of  the 
Londoners  to  pay  for  water  equal  in  quality  to  that 
of  Loch  Katrine. 

Enameled  Steel  Shirt-Fronts  and  Collars.  — 
The  cottony  Manchester  and  the  steely  Sheffield  are 
at  cross  purposes.  In  the  Manchester  starchy  laun- 
dry they  are  **  getting  up  "  shirt-fronts,  collars,  and 
wristbands,  of  ^*  enameled  steel !"  while  at  Sheffield 
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cotton  or  linen  shoddy  a  about  to  be  manufactured 
on  the  great  scale,  in  shape  of  shirt-collars,  fronts, 
and  other  fragments  of  piecemeal  attire,  in  a  lai^^e 
building,  now  in  course  of  erection  on  an  elegible 
stream  there.  The  great  Manchester  house  who 
have  sent  forth  their  business  announcement,  anent 
the  steel  manufacture,  describe  it  as  assuming  the 
shapes  of**  elastic  steel  shirt^wUars,  wristbands,  and 
fronts,  enameled  white.*  The  geotlemeu  in  steel 
wristbands  and  collars,  we  should  fear,  will  feel  much 
as  if  they  were  serving  apprenticeships  to  the  great 
Newgate  house  in  the  oakum  liuo.  But  custom  is 
every  thing,  as  the  cook  said  to  the  eels. — Builder, 

THE    SUNBEAM. 

Gentle  ray  of  sunlight,  gleaming 

From  the  bright  and  azure  sky, 
With  celestial  glory  beaming 

Full  of  light  and  life  and  joy, 
Gilding  every  hill  and  mountain. 

Smiling  on  their  rugged  side, 
Cheering  every  crystal  fountain, 

And  the  streamlets  as  they  glide  I 

Tell  me,  is  it  not  thy  mission 

On  lifers  gloomy  path  to  shine  ? 
To  give  man  a  feeble  vision 

Of  those  heavenly  rays  divine  ? 
Yes !  to  soothe  affliction's  pillow, 

And  to  banish  earthly  gloom, 
Thine  to  cheer  time's  fleeting  billow. 

As  it  bears  us  to  the  tomb  I 

Indian  Railways. — ^We  have  already  mentioned 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  awarded  a  Telford 
gold  medal  and  a  council  premium  of  books  to  Mr. 
James  J.  Berkley  for  a  paper  "  On  Indian  Railways, 
with  a  Description  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Rail- 
way.'* The  author  is  chief  engineer  to  the  Great  In- 
dian Peninsula  Railway  Company,  whose  service  he 
entered  in  the  year  1849.  The  projects  comprise  the 
two  railway  inclines  up  the  Syhadrees  or  Ghauts  of 
Western  India.  One  of  these — ^the  Bhoor-Ghaut  in- 
cline —  is  rapidly  drawing  towards  completion.  It 
contains  twenty-five  tunnels  through  basaltic  rock 
within  the  short  space  of  thirteen  miles.    Upward 


of  82,000  men  are  employed  upon  It  under  Uemn. 
Adamson  and  Clowser,  the  managers  for  the  contrao 
tors,  MesBia  TredwelL  To  give  some  conceptioa  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  works,  we  may  mention  that,  in 
the  month  of  November,  five  tons  of  gunpowder  p«f 
diem  were  consumed,  and  that  work  to  the  amoaat 
of  £40,000  was  executed  within  one  mon^ — ^Z^m- 
don  paper. 

Rtuc  OF  Btron. — At  Newstead,  age,  wind,  and 
weather  have  so  much  affected  the  tree  the  late  CoL 
Wildman  preserved  with  so  much  care,  on  which 
Byron  carved  his  name,  together  with  his  sister's, 
on  his  last  visit  to  the  Abbey,  that  another  winter 
would  doubtless  hav<»  destroyed  every  vestige  of  so 
very  interesting  a  relic.  Mr.  Webb,  the  new  pro- 
prietor, who  is  anxious  to  preserve  every  thing  of 
interest  connected  with  the  place,  has  oonralted  with 
competent  persons,  and  has  decided  upon  at  ooce 
removing  the  part,  and  preserving  it  with  other  relics 
of  the  noble  poet,  in  the  Abbey  itaeli^  as  the  oaly 
means  of  preserving  it  to  posterity. — Nottinffkam 
Chtatdian. 

KissiNo  IS  Better  than  Wine. — Among  the  an- 
cient Roman  matrons  and  virgins  the  use  of  wine 
was  unknown,  and  the  woman  was  taxed  with  im- 
modesty whose  breath  smelt  of  the  grape.  Plinj 
says  that  Cato  was  of  the  opinion  that  kiasing  fim 
began  between  kinsmen  and  kinswomen,  that  they 
might  know  whether  their  wives,  daughters,  or  nieces 
tasted  wine.  Young  Sharpwits  says  Cato  was  an 
old  coon  I  for  kissing  is  better  than  wine  any  day. 

At  the  recent  Industrial  ExhibiUon  held  at  Mar- 
seilles, some  specimens  of  paper,  which  it  is  said 
were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  ordinary  paper,  were  exhibited,  made  of  a 
material  which  grows  spontaneously  throughoat 
Algeria  and  Spain.  This  is  the  "  eeparto  "  or  Span- 
ish broom,  which  has  heretofore  been  used  merely 
for  making  mats  and  ropes.  Algeria  alone,  it  l^ 
said,  produces  two  hundred  millions  of  poundi  an- 
nually of  the  raw  material. 

Thb  heart  of  a  beautiful  woman,  like  that  of  a 
beautiful  flower,  may  be  the  abode  of  a  reptile. 


ARTISTIC     PORTRAIT     ATTRACTIONS. 

The  finely-engraved  Portraits  of  various  personages  of  distinction,  which  have  appeared  as  embellish- 
ments in  the  successive  numbers  of  The  Eclectic  MAOAZtMK,  have  come  to  be  regarded  with  high  faror 
by  the  public  as  a  valuable  element  of  art.  We  have  had  occasion  to  know  that  many  of  our  patroni 
remove  a  choice  selection  of  the  portraits  from  the  numbers,  and  have  them  framed  to  adorn  their  parlor- 
walls.  Not  a  few  others  desire  to  purchase  the  portraits  for  a  similar  purpose.  Influenced  by  these  facts 
and  others,  we  beg  to  offer  inducements  in  this  direction  to  those  who  desire  to  possess  valuable  portraius 
finely  engraved. 

INDUCEMENTS. 

We  will  send  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  new  subscriber,  or  to  any  one  of  our  patrons  who  will  pro- 
cure a  new  name  among  his  fnends  or  neighbors,  and  send  the  pay,  $5,  in  advance  for  one  year,  either  of 
the  following  engravings  or  portraits : 

1.  The  beautiful  engraving,  Returh  frov  Markr.    Published  price,  $2. 

2.  The  beautiful  engraving,  Sunday  Morvino,  a  match-print  of  the  other  piece.    Price,  %% 

8.  A  large  and  finely  executed  portrait  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  the  best  portrait  of  him.    Price,  $1 
4.  We  will  send  any  four  portraits  which  have  appeared  as  embellishments  in  The  Eclectic,  printed 

on  fine  paper  in  large  quarto  form,  suitable  for  framing  or  for  the  portfolio,  according  to  tlie  choice  or  se 

lection  as  desired. 
This  will  be  an  easy  mode  of  obtainmg  a  rich  selection  of  valuable  portraits.    Address  the  Editor  of 

The  Eclectic  Magazine,  W.  H.  BIDWELL, 

No.  6  Beekman  Street 


^ 
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LIFE     AND     TIMES     OF     C  II  ATE  A  UBRI  AH  D.' 


Gbsat  mon,  of  the  very  first  order  of 
greatoeas — "  the  higbta  and  pinoaclcs  of 
baman  mind" — are  of  no  country.  They 
are  cosmopolitan,  not  national.  Tliey  be- 
long not  to  the  Teutonic,  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  the  Italian,  or  the  Gailio  race, 
but  to  the  human  race.  Tiioy  are  stamp- 
ed with  the  features,  rich  with  the  endow- 
ments, mighty  with  the  power,  instinct 
with  the  life,  not  of  this  or  that  phase  or 
section  of  humanity,  but  of  humanity  it- 
self, in  its  most  unlimited  development  and 
its  loftiest  possibilities.  There  ia  no  »p- 
rent  reason  why  they  might  not  have  been 
bora  in  any  one  of  the  nations  into  which 
the  civilized  modern  world  is  divided  as 
well  as  in  another.   The  universal  elements 
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of  their  character  and  tbeir  intelligence 
override  and  obliterate  the  special  onex. 
We  do  not  think  of  Shakspeare  and  Ba- 
con, of  Spinoza  and  Descartes,  of  New- 
ton and  Galileo,  of  Columbus  or  Michaci 
Angelo,  of  Kant  or  Goethe,  as  French- 
men or  Englishmen,  Germans  or  Italians, 
bat  as  MEN,  whose  capacities  and  whoao 
achievements  are  at  once  the  patrimonv 
and  the  itlnstrntion  of  all  peoples  and  all 
lands  alike. 

But  there  are  great  men  of  asenondary 
stature  and  a  more  boonded  range — men 
darkly  wise,  and  imperfectly  and  irregu- 
larly great,  yet  whose  greatness  can  not  be 
disputed,  since,  in  spite  of  many  raorni 
shortcomings  and  much  intellectual  frnil- 
ty,  they  have  filled  a  large  space  in  the 
world's  eye,  have  done  good  service  and 
earned  high  fame,  have  notably  infl  uenced 
the  actions  and  the  thoughts  of  their  co- 
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temporaries,  and  produced  works  "  which 
after-times  will  not  willingly  let  die" — 
and  yet  who  are  so  prominently  marked 
with  the  impress  of  their  age  and  coun- 
try, that  no  one  can  for  a  moment  fail  to 
recognize  their  origin.  Every  page  of 
their  •  writings,  every  incident  of  their 
career,  every  power  they  evince,  every 
weakness  they  betray,  proclaims  aloud  the 
Briton  or  the  Frank.  And  we  speak  here 
not  only  of  men  of  talent,  but  of  men  of 
unquestionable  genius,  too.  "  Talent,"  as 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  well  defined  it,  is 
"  habitual  power  of  execution."  It  is  of 
many  descriptions ;  it  may  be  generated 
to  some  extent ;  it  may  be  cultivated  to 
almost  any  extent ;  and  will  naturally  have 
a  local  stamp  and  coloring.  '^  Genius" 
implies  a  special  gift,  an  innate  and  pe- 
culiar endowment.  Providence,  tilth  a 
mysterious  and  uncontrollable  sovereign- 
ty, drops  the  seed  into  any  soil ;  it  might 
be  expected,  therefore,  to  be  purely  per- 
sonal, rather  than  redolent  of  time  and 
place.  Yet,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
paramount  and  abnormal  intelligences  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  above,  men  of  geni- 
us, for  the  most  part,  are  essentially  nation- 
al and  secular — visibly  stamped  with  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  era  in 
which  they  lived  and  the  land  which  gave 
them  birth. 

Of  this  secondary  order  of  great  men 
—  unquestionably  a  man  of  genius,  un- 
questionably, also,  and  par  excellence  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  Frenchman  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — Chateaubriand  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  special. 
His  career,  his  character,  and  his  wntings, 
are  well  worth  the  pains  of  studying. 
His  career  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
most  momentous  and  exciting  epoch  of 
modem  history,  and  was  involved  m  som% 
of  its  most  stirring  scenes.  He  was  born 
in  1768,  and  died  in  1848.  He  was  old 
enough  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  American  independence ;  and 
he  lived  to  see  the  United  States  swell 
in  number  from  thirteen  to  thirty-three. 
He  was  presented  in  his  eighteenth  year  to 
Louis  XVI.  in  the  days  of  his  grandeur 
at  Versailles,  and  he  might  have  been  pre- 
sented in  his  eightieth  year  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  at  the  Eiysee,  as  be  marched 
bacK  from  exile  on  his  way  to  the  impe- 
rial throne.  He  was  a  fugitive  to  England 
in  his  youth,  and  ambassador  to  England 
in  his  old  age.  He  served  Napoleon  and 
he  served  Charles  X.    He  lived  through 


the  three  great  moral,  political,  and  social 
convulsions  of  modern  times — the  revo- 
lution of  1789,  the  revolution  of  1830,  the 
revolution  of  1848.    He  was  bom  under 
feudalism  ;  he  died  under  socialism.     He 
opened  his  eyes  on  France  when  she  was 
an  ancient  and  hereditary  monarchy — he 
beheld  her  **  every  thing  in  turn,  and  noth-, 
ing  long" — he  lived  to  see  the  second  Re- 
public, and  almost  to  see  the  second  Em- 
pire.   His  writings,  varied  in  their  range 
— ^romantic,  religious,  polemic,  and  bio- 
graphical— are  all  peculiar  and  character* 
istic,  and  full  of  energy  and  warmth.    By 
the  common  consent  of  his  countrymen,  he 
is  regarded  as  haying  carried  the  poetry 
of  prose  composition  to  a  pitch  never  ap- 
proached by  any  one  before  or  since,  ex- 
cept Rousseau ;  and  in  that  style  of  re- 
fined acrimony,  quiet  thrusts  with  polish- 
ed rapier,  and  graceful  throwing  of  pois- 
oned epigrammatic  javelins,  which  is  so 
peculiarly  French,  and  which  Frenchmen 
so  inordinately  value,  he  had  confessedly 
no  rival.    He  was,  moreover,  a  real  pow- 
er in  literature.    His  controversial  writ- 
ings undeniably  exercised  great  influence 
over  political  transactions,  and  his  senti- 
mental writings  exercised  a  still  wider  and 
more  indisputable  influence  over  the  taste 
and  tone  of  the   lighter  productions  of 
his  age.    His  character,  finally,  both  in 
its  strength  and  its  weakness,  was  pecu- 
liarly French.    His  unsociability  apait,  he 
might  almost  be  taken  as  the  typical  man 
of  his  class,  time,  and  country — greatly 
exaggerated,   however,  especially  in  his 
defects.    A  sense  of  honor,  quick,  sensi- 
tive, and  fiery,  rather  than  rational  or 
deep ;  an  hereditary  high  breeding,  which 
displayed  itself  rather  in  exquisite  grace 
and  urbanity  of  manner  than  in  real  chas- 
tening of  spirit;  a  native  chivalry  of  tem- 
per and  demeanor,  but  too  superficial  to 
render  him  tmly  either  generous  or  amia- 
ble ;  vanity  ignobly  excessive  and  abso- 
lutely childish  ;  and  egotism  carried  to  a 
point  at  which  it  became  quite  a  crime,  and 
almost  a  disease — such  were  the  promi- 
nent features  of  Chateaubriand,  according 
to  every  portrait  we  possess. 

Fran^ois-Rene  de  Chateaubriand  was 
bora  September  fourth,  1768,  at  Saint- 
Malo  in  Brittany — most  reluctantly,  as  he 
informs  us — against  his  strong  desire  and 
in  cruel  disregard  of  his  most  vehement 
protests.  The  distaste  for  life,  which  he 
loses  no  opportunity  of  expressing— and 
which  we  may  well  conceive  was  in  a 
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measure  genuine,  for  selfish  men  and 
proud  men  are  seldom  happy — manifested 
itself  in  him,  we  are  required  to  believe, 
before  his  birth.  He  was  not  the  eldest 
son :  his  father  wanted  a  second  boy,  in 
order  to  secure  the  transmission  of  the 
family  name ;  but  Chateaubriand  was  so 
unwilling  to  come  into  the  world  that  he 
sent  four  sisters  before  him,  one  after  an* 
other,  in  the  vain  hope  of  quenching  his 
parent's  insatiable  desire  of  <mspring. 

The  father  cf  Chateaubriand  was  a  Bre- 
ton ffentleman  of  ancient  family  but  de- 
cayed fortunes.  He  had  acquired  a  mod- 
erate competence  himself  by  a  step  which 
in  those  days  indicated  much  good  sense 
and  force  of  character:  he  had  entered 
the  mercantile  marine,  made  one  or  two 
successful  voyages,  and  then  settled  for 
some  years  in  the  West-Indian  colonies. 
As  soon  as  he  was  in  a  position  of  reason- 
able Independence,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land,  purchased  at  Qombourg,  near 
Saint*Ma1o,  an  old  ancestral  estate  and  cha- 
teau ;  but  the  soil  was  poor,  the  chateau 
dreary,  and  the  site  desolate  and  forlorn. 
The  son  has  left  a  most  uninviting  picture 
of  both  the  paternal  residence  and  the 
paternal  character  —  the  one  cold  and 
gloomy,  the  other  severe,  silent,  passion- 
ate, and  morose,  with  an  inordinate  pride 
of  name  and  race  as  his  predominating 
moral  features.  In  reference  to  this 
family  pride,  we  must  notice  one  of  the 
first  or  Chateaubriand's  affectations  and 
insincerities.  He  pretends  to  despise  all 
such  weakness;  he  loudly  proclaims  the 
hollowness  of  all  such  pretensions;  he 
stigmatizes  them  as  *'  odious  in  his  father, 
ridiculous  in  his  brother,  and  too  mani- 
fest even  in  his  nephew."  So  far  is  he, 
however,  from  being  either  free  from  this 
weakness  or  able  to  hide  it,  that  he  be- 
trays it  in  his  every  page.  He  loses  no 
occasion  of  enumerating  his  ancestral  glo- 
ries and  connections ;  ne  describes  with 
irrepresfflble  selfglorification  his  entering 
the  royal  carriages  and  hunting  with  the 
king — privileges  only  granted  to  those  of 
undoubted  noble  birth ;  he  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  to  his  pedigree ;  he  returns 
to  the  subject  again  and  again ;  when  his 
father  dies,  he  gives  an  extract  from  the 
mortuary  register  detailing  in  full  all  his 
titles  and  formalities;  he  assures  us  that ! 
'^  if  he  inherited  the  infatuation  of  his 
father  and  his  brother,"  he  could  easily 
prove  bis  descent  iVom  the  Dukes  of  Bre- 


tagne,  the  intermingling  of  his  blood  with 
that  of  the  royal  family  of  England. 

The  young  inheritor  of  all  these  past 
and  future  glories  suffered  from  a  defect- 
ive education  and  a  neglected  childhood. 
He  passed  some  portions  of  interrupted 
yeara  at  the  semmaries  of  Dol,  Rennes, 
and  Dinan  successively,  before  which  pe- 
riod he  seems  to  have  spent  his  time  in 
wandering  along  the  wild  shore  of  Brit- 
tany, or  playing  with  the  village  urchins 
of  Saint-Malo.      He    read    fitfully,    but 
learnt  nothing  thoroughly.     He   gained 
the  admiration  of  his  instructors,  ho  tells 
us,  on  account  of  his  singular  memory  for 
words — it  seems  to  have  been  his  one  spe- 
cial faculty  in  youth  ;  but  he  adds  charac- 
teristically :   ^*  One  thing   humiliates  me 
in  reference  to  this:    memory  is  often 
the  endowment  of  fools ;  it  belongs  usu- 
ally to  heavy  minds,  rendered  yet  more 
ponderous  by  the  baggage  with  which 
they  are  overloaded,"    lie  actually  feels 
ashamed  of  possessing  a  good  memory 
because  he  can  not  have  it  all  to  himself, 
but  must  share  the  endowment  with  un- 
gifted  men  I    The  remainder  of  his  youth 
was    passed  principally  in    his  ungenial 
home  at  Combourg,  lost  in  idleness  and 
reveries,  roaming  among  the  woods,  gaz- 
ing at  sunsets,  building  castles  in  the  air 
and  indulging  in  those  vague,  semi-erotic, 
semi-ethereal  fancies,  so  common  to  ima- 
ginative minds  at  the  opening  of  life ; 
but  of  which — full  of  his  notion  that  every 
thing  relating  to  him  was  anomalous  and 
unique — ^he  says :  "  I  do  not  know  if  the 
history  of  the  human  heart  offers  another 
example  of  this  sort  of  thing."    His  sister 
Lucile,  who  seems  to  have  l)een  a  charm- 
ing person,  was  his  sole  companion  and 
comfort  in  this  ungenial  and  unprofitable 
life.    Even  with  her  it  was  melancholy 
enough ;  without  her  it  would  have  been 
insupportable.    It  nourished  and  enriched 
his  poetical  imagination,  beyond  question , 
but  it  nourished  and  consolidated  all  his 
moral  failings  at  the  same  time — his  fa- 
rouche  and  somber  humor,  his  unamiable 
egotism,  his  slavery  to  passion  and  to  fan- 
cy, and  his  normal  attitude  of  self-study, 
self  wonder,  and  self-worship.     His  father 
rose  at  four  o'clock,  summer  and  winter ; 
and  his  harsh  voice  calling  for  his  valet 
resounded  through  the  house.    At  noon 
the  family  assembled  for  dinner  in  the 
great  hall,  previous  to  which  hour  they 
worked  or  studied  in  their  own  roomS|  or 
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were  supposed  to  do  so.  After  dinner 
the  father  went  to  shoot,  or  iish,  or  look 
after  his  farm ;  the  mother  went  to  her 
oratory;  the  daughter  to  her  room  and 
her  tapisserie^  and  the  son  to  the  woods, 
or  to  his  books  and  dreams.  At  eight 
o'clock  they  supped ;  then  the  father  shot 
owls,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  looked  at 
the  stars,  till  ten  o'clock,  when  they  re- 
tired to  rest. 

^  The  evenings  of  autumn  and  winter  were 
passed  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  When 
supper  was  over,  and  the  four  eonvioes  had  re- 
turned from  the  table  to  the  fireplace,  my  mo- 
ther, with  a  sigh,  threw  herself  upon  an  old 
couch,  and  a  stand  with  one  candle  was  placed 
beside  her.  Lucile  and  I  sat  by  the  fire :  the 
servants  cleared  the  table  and  retired.  Then 
my  father  began  his  walk,  and  never  stopped 
till  bed-time.  He  wore  an  old  white  robe-de- 
ehambre^  or  rather  a  sort  of  mantle,  which  I 
have  never  seen  on  any  other  maa  His  head, 
nearly  bald,  was  covered  with  a  great  white 
cap,  which  stood  straight  up.  When  he  walked 
away  from  the  hearth,  the  large  room  was  so 
dimly  lighted  by  its  solitary  taper  that  he  be- 
came invisible — his  steps  only  were  heard  in 
the  darkness.  Gradually  ho  returned  toward 
the  light,  and  emerged  HtUe  by  little  out  of  the 
gloom,  like  a  specter,  with  his  white  robe,  white 
cap,  and  long  pale  face;  Lucile  and  I  ex- 
changed a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  while  he 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  but  we  were 
silent  the  instant  he  approached  us.  As  he 
passed,  he  inquired  of  what  we  were  speaking. 
Seized  with  fear,  we  made  no  reply,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  walk.  The  rest  of  the  evening  no- 
thing was  heard  but  the  measured  sound  of  his 
steps,  my  mother^s  sighs,  and  the  whistling  of 
the  wind.  The  castle-clock  struck  ten.  My 
father  stopped;  the  same  spring  which  had 
raised  the  hammer  (it'  the  clock  seemed  to  have 
suspended  his  steps.  He  drew  out  his  watch, 
wound  it  up ;  took  up  a  large  silver  torch  with 
a  large  wax  taper,  went  for  a  moment  into  the 
little  western  tower,  then  returned  torch  in 
band,  and  went  toward  his  bed-room  in  the  eas- 
tern tower.  Lucile  and  I  put  ourselves  in  his 
way,  embraced  him,  and  wished  him  a  good 
night  Without  replying,  he  bent  toward  us 
his  hard  and  wrinkled  cheek,  proceeded  on  his 
way,  and  withdrew  to  the  bottom  of  the  tower, 
and  we  heard  the  doors  close  after  him. 

^*  Then  the  charm  was  broken ;  mv  mother, 
my  sister,  and  myself,  all  transformea  into  sta- 
tues by  my  father*s  presence,  suddenly  recov- 
ered our  vitality.  The  first  effect  of  our  dis- 
enchantment was  to  produce  a  torrent  of  words. 
*  If  silence  had  oppressed  us,  it  paid  dearly  for  it 

**The  flood  of  words  being  exhausted,  I 
called  the  chamber-maid,  and  conducted  my 
mother  and  sister  to  their  apartment  Before 
I  withdrew,  they  made  me  look  under  the  beds, 
up  the  chimneys,  behind  the  doors,  and  search 
the  staircase,  passages,  and  neighboring  corri- 


dors. All  the  traditions  of  the  castle,  its  rub- 
bers and  specters,  suddenly  recurred  to  their 
memory.  The  people  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  a  Count  de  Combourg,  with  a  wooden  leg, 
who  died  three  centuries  before,  appeared  ai 
certain  epochs,  and  that  he  had  been  met  on  the 
grand  staircase  of  the  tower :  sometimes,  also, 
the  wooden  leg  walked  by  itself  along  with  a 
black  cat" 

We  may  readily  concede  that  a  youtb 
thus  passed  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
any  vivid  love  of  existence,  and  we  havo 
00  doubt  also  that  Chateaubriand  was 
constitutionally  of  a  melancholic  tempera- 
ment. Chateaubriand's  early  years  were 
undeniably  full  of  gloomy  and  depressing 
influences,  but  they  were  amply  redeemed 
by  subsequent  successes.  He  achieved 
fame  while  still  young  ;  he  rose  to  the 
hight  of  grandeur  and  renown,  according 
to  his  estimate  of  such  things ;  he  was 
loved  by  many  and  admired  by  all;  he 
lived  long,  he  lived  actively,  he  lived  on 
the  scene  of  the  most  thrilling  events,  and 
he  lived  through  a  period  more  replete 
than  any  other  with  interest  and  excite- 
ment. If  he  had  been  less  of  an  egotist 
or  more  of  a  Chiistian,  he  mast  have  been 
thankful  for  life  at  least,  even  if  he  had 
not  conscionsly  enjoyed  it.  Tet  the  bur- 
den of  his  song  is  the  same  at  every  age. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  yoath- 
ful  studies  and  reveries  were  wholly  un- 
productive :  he  seems  to  have  talked  well 
when  excited  and  sufiiciently  at  ease  to 
overcome  his  native  shyness ;  and  his  sis- 
ter, struck  with  some  remarkable  indica- 
tions of  talent,  persuaded  him  to  write. 
He  did  so  for  a  while ;  then  he  became 
discouraged,  threw  his  work  aside,  and 
grumbled  at  Lucile  for  having  suggested 
it.  Meantime  the  young  aspirant  had 
embraced  no  profession,  thongh  he  had 
dreamed  of  nearly  all,  and  was  unfit  for 
any. 

His  father  designed  him  for  the  navy, 
and  sent  him  to  Brest  to  prepare  for  his 
commission ;  but  he  renounced  the  career 
for  some  unexplained  cause,  and  retnmed 
to  the  paternal  mansion.  His  mother 
wanted  to  make  him  a  priest ;  but  Cha- 
teaabriand  felt  no  vocation  in  that  line, 
though  some  preliminary  studies  were  un- 
dertsdcen,  ana  he  actually  received  the 
tonsure  from  the  Bishop  of  Saint-Malo,  as 
a  step  toward  becoming  at  some  future 
period  a  Knight  of  Malta.  He  at  one 
time  resolved  to  obtain  some  appointment 
in  the  East-Indies,  and  his  father  consent- 
ed to  let  him  dispose  of  himself  in  this 
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manner ;  but  months  flowed  by,  and  no 
active  measures  were  taken  to  realize  the 
scheme.  At  last  the  paternal  patience 
w'SLS  worn  out :  a  commission  in  the  army 
was  obtained,  and  the  future  Celebrity 
nas  sent  off  to  join  his  regiment  with  a 
hundred  louis  in  his  pocket  and  a  parting 
allocution,  which  was  rather  a  scolding 
than  a  benediction.  The  young  ensign 
presented  himself  at  head-quarters,  and 
for  a  while  did  duty  with  his  corps ;  but 
he  saw  no  service  and  learned  no  disci- 
pline, spending  most  of  his  time  in  Paris, 
watching  the  gradual  opening  of  the 
Revolution.  The  state  of  afiairs  soon  be- 
came uncomfortable  for  an  officer  of  a 
noble  family,  in  the  service  of  the  King ; 
Chateaubriand  appears  to  have  been  still 
too  egotistical  a  dreamer  to  feel  any  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  the  great  drama  that 
was  then  evolving ;  he  was  seized  with  a 
iancy  for  discovering  the  north-west  pas- 
sage— so  at  least  he  eays ;  but  probably 
he  was  only  restless  and  adventurous. 
However,  he  sailed  for  America ;  re- 
nounced his  alleged  scheme  on  the  first 
discouragement  he  met  with;  wandered 
awhile  in  the  prairies  and  the  forests  of 
the  new  world ;  gained  a  glimpse  into  the 
poetry  of  savage  life,  of  which  he  made 
the  most  in  Atala  and  the  Natchez  ;  and 
returned  suddenly  to  France,  with  no  defi- 
nite reason  or  determinate  purpose,  on 
hearing  of  the  King's  flight  to  Varennes. 
Chateaubriand  returned  from  America  as 
unsettled  as  ever  in  his  mind,  and  poorer 
than  ever  in  purse.  Meantime  the  Revo- 
lution made  rapid  progress.  The  emi- 
grant army  of  Conde  formed  itself  on  the 
lefb  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  nobles  and  royal- 
ists flocked  to  join  it,  as  fast  as  they  could 
contrive  means  of  escape ;  and  Chateau- 
briand, mindful  of  his  birth  and  antece- 
dents, and  moved  by  an  ill-considered  feel- 
ing of  honor,  resolved  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, though  in  his  heart  he  neither 
completely  embraced  their  political  prin- 
ciples, nor  in  his  conscience  was  at  all  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  morality  of  the  emigrant 
warfare.  He  makes  no  secret  of  this 
state  of  mind  in  his  record  of  the  discus- 
sions he  held  with  Malesherbes  upon  the 
subject.  But  be  had  no  money  where- 
with to  carry  out  his  half-hesitating  pur- 
pose ;  his  family  could  not  furnish  him 
with  it :  he  married  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
This,  at  least,  is  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  and  wc  have  never  seen  it  contra- 
dicted.   He  tolls  us  that  he  felt  no  voca> 


tion  for  matrimony — none  of  the  qualities 
to  make  a  good  husband.  Nevertheless 
he  told  his  sisters  they  might  do  as  they 
liked.  "  Faites  done  I''  said  he.  Accord- 
ingly they  found  a  young  lady  with  a  re* 
puted  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  friends'  opposition, 
consented  to  become  Madame  de  Cha- 
teaubriand ;  and,  we  believe,  notwith- 
standing mortal  annoyances,  never  repent- 
ed of  her  complaisance.  She  appears, 
both  by  her  husband^s  account  and  by 
that  of  M.  Villemain,  and  of  others  who 
knew  her,  to  have  been  clever,  lively,  and 
spiritual,  and  a  really  affectionate  and 
devoted  wife.  Admiring  Chateaubriand 
vastly,  but  appreciating  him  little,  and 
approving  and  agreeing  with  him  scarcely 
ever ;  proud  of  his  fame,  but  indifferent 
to  literature,  and  never  reading  a  line  of 
his  works — ^the  union  must  have  been  a 
curious,  if  not  precisely  an  ill-assorted  one. 
He  esteemed  and  respected,  but  does  not 
pretend  to  have  loved  her  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  our  notions,  he  neglected  her 
shamefully.  He  deserted  her  almost  im- 
mediately afler  their  marriage,  and  aban- 
doned her  to  all  the  horrors  and  perils  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  left  her  behind 
him  when  he  went  to  England,  and  seems 
for  a  time  to  have  forgotten  he  was  mar- 
ried ;  he  left  her  when  he  went  as  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  to  Rome ;  he  left  her 
when  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Le- 
vant; in  fact,  he  usually  left  her  behind  him 
whenever  he  went  any  where.  She  was 
a  kind  oi' pied^terre  or  furnished  lodg- 
ing, which  he  kept  in  Paris  to  be  ready 
for  him  when  he  happened  to  retuin,  after 
his  restless  wanderings.  The  few  pages 
which  he  devotes  to  her  in  narrating  his 
marriage  are  singularly  cool  and  charac- 
teristic. He  does  full  justice  to  her  intel- 
ligence and  character,  and  expresses  him- 
self grateful  for  her  devotion  and  affec- 
tionate patience  with  his  faults.  Cha- 
teaubriand soon  discovered  that  his  wife's 
property,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had 
married  her,  was  all  but  mythical.  It 
had  been  secured  on  the  domains  of  the 
clergy,  and  these  domains  had  been  con- 
fiscated by  the  nation.  At  all  events,  the 
funds,  whether  existing  or  not,  were  inac- 
cessible. With  great  difiiculty  he  borrow- 
ed ten  thousand  francs;  and,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  while  these  were  in  bis 
pocket,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his 
life,  he  was  enticed  by  the  fatal  fascinations 
of  the  gaming-table.    He  lost  all  except 
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fifteen  hundred  francs,  and,  in  his  confu- 
sionand  distress  of  mind,  he  left  these  also 
in  a  hackney-coach,  and  told  his  family 
that  the  whole  sum  had  gone  in  this  way. 
This  portion,  however,  he  recovered  the 
next  day,  and  with  this  he  emigrated. 
The  army  of  the  Princes,  ill-con sdtuled 
and  ill-commanded,  was,  as  is  well  known, 
promptly  defeated  and  dispersed.  Cha- 
teaubriand escaped  to  England,  and  there 
spent  the  next  seven  years  in  poverty, 
privation,  and  sometimes  in  actual  famine, 
supporting  himself  partly  by  his  pen,  and 
partly  by  occasional  remittances  from 
abroad.  Here  he  learned  the  tidings  of 
his  mother^s  imprisonment  and  his  bro- 
ther's death  upon  the  scaffold,  along  with 
that  of  Malesherbes  and  several  of  his 
near  connections.  Part  of  this  long  exile 
was  spent  in  study,  but  more  in  aimless, 
though  not  wholly  unprofitable,  poetic 
reveiie.  Two  episodes  in  this  portion  of 
his  life  are  all  that  we  need  notice ;  but 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  both  speaks  vo- 
lumes as  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  man. 
He  had  obtained,  through  Peltier's  inter- 
position, some  archaeological  employment 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  While  in  that 
neighborhood,  circumstances  caused  him 
to  reside  for  some  time  in  the  family  of  a 
clergyman  near  Bungay,  who  had  a  charm- 
ing wife  and  an  only  daughter.  With 
the  latter,  then  about  fifteen,  accordmg  to 
Chateaubriand's  account,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  Italian ;  he  listened  to 
her  music,  and  directed  her  studies.  An 
attachment  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  was  observed  by  the  parents,  who, 
anxious  only  for  their  daughter's  happi- 
ness, and  too  liberal-minded  to  object  to 
her  marriage  with  a  penniless  exile,  de- 
termined to  offer  him  her  hand.  Cha- 
teaubriand's description  of  the  scene  in 
which  the  mother,  herself  still  youns  and 
beautiful,  makes  him  the  proposal,  is  dis- 
figured by  the  bad  taste  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  unworthy  allusions  which  is  so 
offensive  in  several  of  his  writings.  Cha- 
teaubriand was  stupefied  at  the  proposal ; 
the  recollection  of  his  own  abandoned 
wife  flashed  across  him;  he  avowed  his 
marriage ;  the  mother  fainted,  and  he 
fled  back  to  London,  full  of  remorse  and  a 
haunting  half-poetic  love.  His  fancy  had 
been  vividly  excited,  but  it  scarcely  ap- 
pears that  his  heart,  if  he  had  one,  was 
really  touched.  But  the  sequel  of  the 
story  is  the  characteristic  portion.  Miss 
Charlotte   Ives  —  this    was   the    young 


lady's  name— when  this  early  illusion  had 
worn  away,  married  Admiral  Sutton ;  and 
in  after-years,  being  anxious  for  the  pro- 
motion of  her  sons,  bethought  her  of 
applying  to  her  ibrmer  admirer,  then 
ambassador  from  France  to  England,  to 
use  his  influence  with  Mr.  Canning,  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affaira,  and  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  India  as  Governor-General.  Tiiia 
was  in  1822,  twenty-seven  years  after  the 
brief  romance  we  have  related.  Acoord- 
ingly  she  called  upon  him,  and  saw  bim 
twice.  They  spoke  at  length  of  past 
times  and  old  and  tender  memories,  hold- 
ing each  other's  hands.  They  had  still 
another  interview,  a  parting  one.  Cha- 
teaubriand says  it  was  painful  on  both 
sides.  The  other  incident  of  Chateau- 
briand's London  life  to  which  we  made 
reference  was  this.  There  is  an  admirable 
and  most  beneficent  institution  in  this 
metropolis,  known  to  most  of  our  readers, 
called  "The  Royal  Literary  Fund,"  lis 
purpose  is  that  of  affording  temporary  aid 
to  literary  men  and  women  who  may  be 
in  distress  or  privation,  but  whose  posi- 
tion and  education  are  such  as  would  ren- 
der the  receipt  of  open  charity  more 
painful  than  poverty  itself.  The  assist- 
ance needed  is  therefore  dealt  out  with 
all  secresy  and  delicacy,  and  after  the  moo^t 
careful  inquiry,  by  a  permanent  secretar)', 
the  chairman,  and  one  or  two  members  of 
the  society,  who  are  understood  never  to 
reveal  the  names  of  the  recipients*  In 
this  way  much  good  is  done,  much  Buffer- 
ing relieved,  and  much  sensibility  soothed 
and  spared.  The  members  of  this  associ- 
ation meet  once  a  year  in  force  at  a  great 
banquet,  where  some  one  distinguished 
for  rank  or  fame  is  usually  seieoted  to 
preside.  In  1822,  when  Chateaubriand 
was  ambassador  in  England,  he  was  invit- 
ed to  attend  this  annual  dinner,  in  bis 
double  capacity  of  eminent  politician  and 
oelebrated  writer.  One  of  the  royal  dnkes 
was  in  the  chair,  and  the  attendance  was 
unusually  graced  by  the  rank  and  talent 
of  the  guests.  Many  speeches  were  deli- 
vered :  when  it  came  to  Chateaubriand^s 
turn,  he  passed  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the 
institution  ;  and  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
services  which  it  rendered  in  modestv 

m 

and  silence  to  struggling  genhis,  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  nation,  he  drew  a 
graphic  picture  of  a  young  foreigner  cast 
upon  these  shores,  having  nothing  but 
his  talents  and  his  industry  to  support 
him ;  striving,  and  striving  long  in  vaiu, 
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to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  hj  his  pen  ; 
and  finally,  when  just  about  to  give  up 
the  conflict  in  despair,  rescued  by  the 
agent  of  the  society  descending  upon  his 
garret  unsolicited,  like  a  saving  and  min- 
istering angel.  When  be  had  hightened 
the  effect  of  his  portmt  by  all  the  colors 
his  nch  fancy  could  gather  round  it,  he 
produced  a  most  vivid  and  thrilling  emo- 
tion in  his  audience  by  adding :  ^^  This 
eass  VHM  my  ov>n  :  I  was  that  unknown 
and  destitute  foreigner,  fivc-and-twenty 
years  ago,"  etc,,  etc  The  effect  was 
electric :  every  body  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise :  no  one  had  ever  heard  the  faintest 
rumor  of  the  transaction;  and  all  vied 
with  one  another  in  congratulating  the 
society  on  having  relieved  so  great  a  man, 
and  lauding  the  ambassador  for  the 
^*  grandeur  of  soul  *'  which  did  not  shrink 
from  such  an  avowal.  '^  Happy,"  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister, 
on  the  occasion  of  another  anniversary 
celebration — "happy  the  institution  which 
could  give  relief  to  such  a  man !  happy 
the  man  magnanimous  enough  to  come 
here  afterward  and  acknowledge  it  1"  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Chateaubriand's  literary  life, 
which  ranged  from  1800  to  1812,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Gknie  du  ChrUtianUme^ 
though  the  Essai  aur  lea  involutions^  and 
AtctUt^  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently, 
were  given  to  the  world  before  his  great 
work.  This  work,  however,  was  the  one 
which  made  his  fame  and  fortune ;  and  it 
is  this  to  which  he  himself  always  refers 
as  his  title  both  to  permanent  glory  and 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  and  of 
Earope.  It  is  important,  therefore,  if  we 
would  estimate  him  aright,  to  inauire  a 
little  into  the  character  of  the  book,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated. 
Like  nearly  all  the  men  of  note  in  France 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Chateaubriand  was  an  unbeliever,  not 
probably  from  any  very  profound  inquiry 
or  reflection,  but  still  deliberately  and 
avowedly.  In  July,  1708,  his  sister  writes 
to  him  a  pathetic  letter  announcing  the 
death  of  his  mother,  her  deep  grief  for 
his  errors  and  impieties,  and  adding  her 
own  prayer  that  heaven  would  enlighten 
him  and  make  him  cease  to  write.  By 
the  time  the  letter  reached  him  this  sister 
also  had  ceased  to  breathe.    The  effect  of 


this  double  exhortation  on  his  mind  must 
be  given  in  his  own  words.  In  his 
Memoires  he  says : 

'*  The  filial  tenderness  I  felt  for  Mme.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  profound.  The  idea  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  the  last  days  of  the  woman  who 
bore  me  drove  me  desperate.  I  threw  into  the 
fire  with  horror  the  remaining  copies  of  the 
Egfiai^  as  the  instrument  of  my  crime.  I  would 
have  annihilated  the  work,  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble. T  only  recovered  from  my  grief  when  the 
idea  struck  me  of  expiating  my  first  work  by  a 
religious  one :  such  toM  the  origin  of  the  Genie 
du  Christianieme.^* 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  work,  he  gives  a  similar  account : 

*'  My  mother  having  been  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  died  on  a  truckle- 
bed,  to  which  misery  bad  reduced  her.  The 
recollection  of  my  egarements  spread  bitterness 
over  her  last  hours ;  and  in  dying  she  commis- 
sioned one  of  my  sisters  to  recall  me  to  the  reli- 
gion of  my  youth.  My  sister  communicated  to 
me  these  last  wishes  of  my  mother.  When  her 
letter  reached  me,  she  herself  was  no  more.'* 

His  reason  was  not  convinced,  but  his 
heart  was  deeply  touched ;  the  conception 
of  the  work  was  like  a  ray  of  li^ht  and 
peace  to  him ;  and  its  plan  was  m  strict 
conformity  with  its  origin.  He  threw 
himself  with  feverish  enthusiasm  into  the 
undertaking :  he  read  much,  but  he  mused 
and  meditated  still  more ;  a  title  was  soon 
found,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  Fon- 
tanes,  and  a  title  far  more  appropriate  and 
just  than  the  one  he  afterward  adopted. 
He  writes :  ^^  I  misinformed  you  as  to  the 
title  of  the  work:  it  is  to  be  called  I}es 
Beautespoetiqueset  morales  deia  Religion 
Gkritienne^  tt  de  sa  Superiorite  sur  tous 
les  autres  Cukes  de  la  terre.^^  This  ^ves 
a  very  precise  idea  of  the  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  the  book.  It  is  not  a  didactic  or 
a  controversial  work.  There  is  no  logic 
and  no  sequence  in  it  It  is  a  poetic  rhap- 
sody, of  rare  finish  and  elaboration  of  sen- 
timent and  fancy.  It  is  Christianity,  or 
rather  the  Catholic  form  of  it,  made  grace- 
ful with  every  drapery,  gorgeous  with 
every  coloring,  attractive  with  every 
association,  which  vivid  imagination  and 
a  rich  and  glowing  eloquence  could  ga- 
ther round  it.  Or  rather,  it  is  a  col- 
lection of  beautiful  and  pathetic  images 
and  pictures  drawn  from  all  walks  of 
thought  and  feeling,  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  religion,  and  bound  together  with 
a  golden  thread  of  faith.  It  contains 
much  to  please  and  elevate  the  pious, 
much  to  confirm  the  gratitude  of  the  hap- 
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P7,  much  to  soothe  the  suffcnngR  of  the 
wretched  and  tbc  bereaved,  much  even  to 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  endurance  and 
of  sacrifice ;  but  not  an  argument  or  a  con- 
sideration to  convince  or  touch  the  unbe- 
liever. No  doubt  it  is  full  of  poetic  beau- 
ties, warmth  of  fancy,  richness  of  color- 
ing, and  charm  of  style,  though  disfigured 
by  frequeut  infiation  and  some  deplorable 
specimens  of  puerility  and  false  taste; 
but  it  has  none  of  the  ring  of  true  metal 
about  it,  to  our  ears ;  it  reads  throughout 
like  the  work,  not  of  a  believer,  but  of  a 
man  who  wished  to  believe,  who  sought  to 
find  peace  and  joy — ^but,  yet  more,  fame 
and  literary  success — in  believing.  He 
confesses  to  the  alternations  of  doubt  and 
faith  which  disturbed  him  even  during 
the  composition  of  the  work.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  Oenie  du  ChrutianUme  in 
his  Memoirs,  and  of  the  immense  sensa- 
tion it  excited,  it  is  never  with  the  deep 
and  modest  gratitude  of  the  pious  Christ- 
ian, sincerely  thankful  that  he  has  been 
permitted  and  enabled  to  do  service  to 
bis  Master,  nor  even  with  the  simple  joy 
of  the  soldier  who  is  delighted  to  have 
gained  a  victory  for  the  good  cause ;  it  is 
always  with  the  self-glorification  of  the 
litterateur  who  has  made  a  grand  hit  and 
achieved  an  unparalleled  success.  Not  one 
emotion  of  simple  disinterested  piety  can 
be  discovered  any  where.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  tendency  to  self-laudation,  how- 
ever, Ghateaubiiand  does  not  at  all  exag- 
gerate the  actual  success  of  the  work.  It 
placed  him  at  once  on  the  pinnacle  of 
fiime.  The  truth  was,  that  it  appeared  in 
the  very  nick  of  time.  It  was  published 
at  a  moment  of  reiU^tion.  It  caught  the 
world  on  the  rebound.'*'  It  delighted  the 
most  opposed  classes,  and  aided  the  most 
diverse  interests.  It  was  published  just 
as  the  Concordat  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
churches  were  about  to  be  re5pened.  Na- 
poleon, who  hiilf-dreaded  the  effect  of  his 
convention  with  the  Pope  and  his  coquett- 
ing with  the  clergy  on  the  allegiance  of  an 
uiibelieving  and  mocking  generation,  was 
charmed  at  the  advent  of  so  unexpected 
and  efficient  an  ally.  The  poor,  the  suffer- 
ing, and  the  timid,  who  had  been  so  long 
deprived  of  the  consolations  of  religion 
were  beyond  measure  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
old  language  once  again.  The  noble  fami- 
lies of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain — ^to 

*  Vinet  very  felidtously  styles  him  **  the  Poet- 
laureate  of  ChriaUanity."  ' 


whom  their  religion  was  like  thoir  loyal- 
ty, a  sort  of  family  inheritance,  a  poriion 
of  their  family  pride,  a  thing  that  ^  be- 
longed to  good  society,"  and  was  more 
than  ever  cherished  since  infidelity  and 
skepticism  had  been  dishonored  by  the 
embraces  of  a  democratic  conae^/a — recog- 
nized the  aristocratic  opinions,  the  t&n 
comme  ilfaut^  and  welcomed  thoir  fellow- 
noble  with  entliusiasm.  Every  one  press- 
ed round  him  to  do  him  homage  ;  and  in- 
cense of  all  sorts  was  burnt  before  him, 
till  even  he  was  almost  satiated. 

This,  however,  was  not  his  first  literary 
success.  A  year  previously,  his  faithful 
and  sagacious  fiiend,  M.  de  Fontanes,  had 
induced  him  to  extract  the  episodical  ro- 
mance of  Atala^  and  to  give  it  separately 
to  the  world.  The  result  amply  justified 
the  anticipations  of  the  critic.  To  nse  an 
expression  of  Lord  Byron,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand ^'  awoke  next  morning,  and  found 
himself  Simons."  The  volume  can  be 
read  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  coaple 
of  hours,  so  UL&t  a  single  day  was  sufii- 
cient  to  decide  its  fate.  It  was  profusely 
advertised,  and  became  instantaneously 
famous.  It  was  not,  indeed,  by  any  means 
universally  admired,  but  it  was  univer- 
sally read.  There  were  many  different 
opinions,  but  no  silence  on  the  question. 

As  Atala^  though  so  short,  is  perhaps 
at  once  the  best,  the  most  complete,  and 
the  roost  characteristic  of  Chateaubriand's 
works,  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  in  considering  its  pecnliariiieSi 
It  exemplifies  nearly  all  his  special  merits 
and  his  special  faults.  The  language  is 
exquisitely  choice  and  musical;  the  des- 
criptions of  nature  are  in  the  best  style  of 
gorgeous  and  artificial  poetry ;  the  senti* 
ments,  though  not  always  simple  or  ap- 
propriate, are  oflen  touching  and  beau- 
tiful, and  sometimes  elevated.  On  the 
whole,  though  full  of  charms,  it  is  very 
young  and  very  French — ^we  know  not 
how  else  to  describe  it.  The  story  is  a  sort 
of  reproduction  of  JPatd  cmd  Virginia; 
with  the  difference,  that  the  lovers  of 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  were  colonists, 
and  those  of  Chateaubriand  are  North- 
American  Indians.  In  simplicity,  in  pa- 
thos, in  fidelity  of  coloring  and  costume, 
in  correctness  of  taste,  in  every  thing, 
except  rich  word-painting,  the  earlier  ro- 
mance has,  in  our  judgment,  the  advan- 
tage. In  purity  of  conception  and  delica- 
cy of  treatment,  St.  PieiTe,  though  some- 
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what  morbid,  is  unquestionably  far  supe- 
rior. The  girls  in  both  stories  are  correct 
in  conduct ;  but  the  one  is  modest  while 
the  other  is  only  chaste.  Atala  is  a  young 
maiden  of  the  tribe  of  Natchez,  but  of 
European  origin  by  the  father's  side; 
Chactas  is  a  young  savage  of  another 
clan,  whom  she  liberates  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  when  he  was  about  to  be  burnt  alive, 
after  the  usual  mode  in  which  Indians 
treat  their  captives.  The  two  young  peo- 
ple fly  together,  and  wander  for  weeks  in 
the  forests  and  prairies,  till  they  reach  a 
missionary  settlement.  Atala  returns  the 
k>ve  of  Chactas  with  an  ardor  yet  greater 
than  his  own  ;  but  her  mother  naving 
vowed  her  to  celibacy  in  her  cradle,  she 
dares  not  yield  to  their  mutual  passion, 
and  when  on  the  point  of  failing  takes 
poison  to  save  herself  from  breakmg  this 
vow.  She  confesses  on  her  death-bed  to 
father  Aubry,  a  yeners^ble  priest,  and  dies 
in  the  midst  of  his  exhortations  and  con- 
solations. Chactas  relates  the  story  in 
his  old  a^e  to  Rene — alias  Chateaubriand. 

Such  18  the  outline  of  the  tale.  But 
the  tale  is  nothing,  the  painting  is  every 
thing.  That  painting,  while  full  of  de- 
tached beauties,  is  also  full  of  incongrui- 
ties when  looked  at  as  a  whole.  We 
would  willingly,  as  the  author  somewhere 
in  his  works  advises,  '^  abandon  the  small 
and  easy  criticism  of  faults  for  the  larger 
and  more  difficult  criticism  of  beauties  ;'^ 
but  in  the  instance  of  Atala  this  is  impos- 
sible, and  would  be  unjust;  for  the. beau- 
ties are  beauties  of  detail,  and  the  &ults 
lie  in  the  ensemble  of  the  picture.  The 
language,  half  simple,  half  imaginative, 
of  savage  life,  is  put  on  laboriously  in 
patches;  the  sentiments,  and  often  the 
expressions,  are  redolent  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced, and  even  morbid,  civilization ; 
and  the  jar  consequent  upon  the  mixture 
is  felt  in  every  pa^e. 

The  whole  fitting  criticism  of  Atala 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences  of 
M.  Vinet.  "  This  hybrid  incoherent  cha- 
racter shows  itself  throughout,  but  most 
especially  in  the  coloring  of  the  style,  or 
rather  in  the  promiscuous  intermixture  of 
colors,  which  mingle  without  blending. 
The  East  and  the  West,  the  present  and 
the  past,  the  nalveU  of  the  savage  and 
the  morbid  subtlety  of  the  civilized  Pari- 
sian, are  cast  pell  mell  into  the  images 
and  expressions  of  the  dramatis  peraonm. 
All  this  is  unnatural  and  false;  and  yet 
we  must  admit,  it  is  supportable  enough. 


Erery  thing  is  not  well  assorted;  but 
every  thing  is  brilliant,  melodious,  and 
sweet.  There  is  such  freshness  and  splen- 
dor in  the  inharmonious  colors;  such 
music  in  the  rich  and  gorgeous  language. 
As  a  magnificent  painter  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  nature,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has 
no  equal,  and  scarcely  a  competitor.'^ 

It  was  in  the  year  1806  that  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  conceived  the  plan  of  his 
^reat  prose-poem  Les  Martyrs.    He  saw 
m  the  story  of  the  early  Christian  suffer- 
ers for  their  faith,  as  he  had  before  seen 
in  Christianity  itself,  a  gi*and  field  for 
poetry  and  romance,  for  descriptions  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of 
elevated  sentiment  and  passion.    To  im- 
bue his  mind  with  the  needful  local  color- 
ing, he  planned  that  voyage  to  the  East 
of  which  he  afterward  published  so  pleas- 
ing an  account  in  the  itinhaire  de  Paris 
d  Jerusalem,    He  would  fain  persuade  ns 
in  his  autobiography  that  he  went  thither 
in  the  spirit  ot  piety,  to  weep  at  the  foot 
of  Calvary,  and  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan.    He  went  in  obedience  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  charming  pei*son  to 
whom  he  was  then  much  attached,  who 
sent  him  to  gather  that  fresh  glory  which 
was  needed  thoroughly  to  win  her  heart, 
and  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  Alhnm- 
bra  on  his  return.    Of  that  meeting  we 
have  a  romantic  shadowing  out  in  Xe  2>er- 
nier  Ahenoerage^  an  exquisite  little  tale  of 
Moorish  chivalry.      The  passage  in  his 
Memoires  is  as  follows :  "  Have  I  told  all 
the  truth  in  my  Itineraire  as  to  this  jour- 
ney ?    Did  I  really  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  Christ  in  a  spirit  of  repent- 
ance ?     One  sole  thought  possessed  me ;  I 
counted  with    impatience  the  moments 
till  its  realization.    On  the  deck  of  my 
ship,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  western  star, 
I  demanded  of  it  wings  to  speed  me  on 
my  course.    I  hoped  to  find  this  at  Spar- 
ta, at  Sion,  at  Memphis,  at  Carthage,  and 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  Alhambra.    How 
my  heart  beat  as  I  approached  the  coast 
of  Spain  1^ 

JOes  Martyrs  appeared  in  1809,  but  had 
far  less  success  than  the  author  anticipat- 
ed, though  more,  in  our  opinion,  than  it 
deserved.  It  is  a  poem  in  every  sense, 
but  written  in  prose — a  mistake  which 
causes  all  its  extravagances  and  anomalies 
to  stand  out  in  disagreeable  relief.  Only 
verse,  and  verse  of  the  highest  order, 
could  make  such  descriptions  and  rhapso- 
dies   harmonious.      The    work,  like    all 
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Chateaubriand'fl,  is  replete  with  detached 
beauties,  but  everj  beauty  is  set  in  a 
frnme*work  of  anachronisms  and  incon- 
gruities which  overpower  its  fascinations. 
The  whole  conception  of  the  work,  too, 
is  false  in  its  foundation :  the  design  was 
to  contrast  the  two  religions,  Cbiistianity 
and  Paganism — ^the  fresh  infancy  of  the 
one  beside  the  sunset  death-bed  of  the 
other.  Bat  in  executing  this  conception 
the  author  has  fallen  into  the  most  fatal 
and  unpardonable  of  all  anachronisms — 
one  of  twenty  centuries  at  least ;  he  has 
contrasted,  not  the  Christianity  of  Cy- 
prian's with  the  polytheism  of  Diocle- 
tian's day,  but  the  Uatbolicism  of  Bossuet 
with  the  mythology  of  Homer.  He  has 
fallen,  too,  into  an  error  which,  if  not  so 
scientifically  heinous,  is  yet  more  practi- 
cally revolting.  He  has  given  us  descrip- 
tions of  heaven  and  its  mysteries  which, 
thoui^h  modeled  ailer  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Paradise  Ztosty  read  like  parodies  on 
both.  He  follows,  with  mincmg  and  un- 
equal step,  the  most  questionable  flights 
of  Dante  and  of  Milton,  shaming  and 
caricaturing  them  as  he  goes  along.  The 
following  —  one  of  the  most  carefully- 
wrought  passages  in  the  book — will  suf- 
fice to  justify  our  criticism. 

**  Delicious  gardens  extend  round  the  radiant 
Jerusalem.  A  river  flows  from  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty :  it  waters  the  celestial  Eden,  and 
bears  on  its  waves  the  pure  Love  and  the  Wis- 
dom of  Qod.  The  mysterious  stream  separates 
into  different  channels  which  mingle  and  re- 
unite again,  and  nourish  the  immortal  vines, 
the  bride-like  lilies,  and  the  flowers  which  per- 
fume the  couch  of  the  bridegroom.  The  tree 
of  life  rises  on  the  Hill  of  Incense;  a  little  fur- 
ther the  Tree  of  Knowledge  spreads  on  every 
side  its  deep  roots  and  its  innumerable  branches ; 
hiding  amid  its  golden  foliage  the  secrets  of  the 
Divinity,  the  occult  laws  of  nature,  moral  and 
intellectual  realities,  and  the  changeless  princi- 
ples of  good  and  evil.  ...  Of  the  angels, 
some  keep  the  twenty  thousand  war  chariots  of 
Sahaoth  and  Elohim;  others  watch  over  the 
quiver  of  the  Lord,  his  inevitable  thunderbolts, 
and  his  terrible  coursers,  which  carry  war,  pes- 
tilence, fiimine,  and  death.  .  •  .  There  is 
accomplished,  far  from  the  gaze  of  angels,  the 
Mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Tne  Spirit  ever  as- 
cending and  descending  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  mingles  with  them  in  those  impene- 
trable depths.  The  primitive  Essences  divide ; 
the  triangle  of  fire  vanishes  away ;  the  oracle 
opeos,  and  the  Three  Powers  become  visible. 
Seated  on  a  throne  of  clouds,  the  Father  holds 
a  compass  in  his  hand ;  a  circle  is  beneath  his 
feet ;  the  Son,  armed  with  a  thunderbolt,  is  at 


his  right  hand ;  the  Spirit  rises  at  his  kit  hand 
like  a  pillar  of  light." 

With  such  pictures — "  poor  fragments  all 
of  this  low  earth  " — could  Chateaubriand 
dream  of  rousing  the  pious  imagination 
of  Paris  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  political  life  of  Chateaubriand  be- 
longs to  the  Restoration,  but  he  made 
one  or  two  episodical  excursions  into  the 
domain  of  public  affairs  under  the  Empire. 
In  1803,  after  the  completion  of  the  Con- 
cordat, Napoleon  resolved  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  and  nominated  his  uncle, 
Cardinal  Fesch,  as  minister,  and  Chateaa- 
briand,  then  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  &me, 
as  author  of  the  Genie  du  Christianigme^ 
as  Secretary  of  Legation.  The  appoint- 
ment seemed  a  fitting  one,  and  Chateau- 
briand accepted  it  as  an  appropriate  testi- 
mony to  his  merits;  but  his  elation  was 
considerable,  and  he  conducted  himself 
as  young  men  and  vain  men  will  do  under 
such  circumstances.  He  immediately  be- 
came, in  his  own  eyes,  the  soul  and  center 
of  the  embassy,  and  relegated  the  Cardi- 
nal, in  fancy,  to  a  subordinate  position ; 
imagining  that  Napoleon  had  mtended 
him  to  do  all  the  work,  and  his  chief  to 
be  a  mere  roi  faineant — a  sort  of  naminit 
umbra.  He  therefore  preceded  the  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  and,  in  defiance  of  al) 
official  etiquette  and  decorous  reticence, 
procured  an  audience  of  the  Pope,  pre- 
sented bis  credentals  and  proceeded  to 
make  good  his  position.  The  arrival  of 
the  Csirdinal  replaced  him  in  his  natural 
subordination,  and  reduced  him  to  com- 
parative obscurity.  This  was  intolerable 
to  a  man  of  his  insatiable  vanity  and  ei- 
travagant  expectations,  and  he  complained 
bitteny  of  his  disappointment..  The  se- 
cret official  correspondence  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, and  the  private  letters  of  his  secreta- 
ry, during  the  whole  duration  of  their  DI- 
assorted  union,  are  filled  with  reciprocal 
reproaches  and  complaints ;  and  at  length 
Chateaubriand  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
forward  a  long  note  to  the  First  Consnl, 
containing  much  political  information  and 
suggestions  which  ought  to  have  been 
transmitted  through  the  Cardinal,  and 
many  insinuations  against  the  Cardinal 
himself,  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
transmitted  at  all.  The  truth  was,  that 
Chateaubriand  was  of  all  men  the  least 
fitted  for  a  diplomatic  post  of  any  sort. 
He  was  too  conceited,  intriguing,  and  in- 
subordinate for  a  secondary  position,  and 
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far  too  suspicious,  irritable,  and  gullible 
through  vanity,  for  a  principal  one.  An 
ambassador  should  be  keen-sighted,  calm- 
tempered,  firm,  somewhat  pachyderma- 
tous, and  as  free  from  weaknesses  which 
foes  and  rivals  can  play  upon  as  may  be. 
Chateaubriand  was  susceptible,  impulsive, 
unsociable,  giving  and  taking  offense 
with  equal  readiness,  and  as  full  of  ob- 
vious and  manageable  foibles  as  any  man 
that  ever  breathed.  He  soon  grew  sick 
of  his  situation.  He  oonsidered  the  Car- 
dinal to  be  an  incapable  fool,  the  Cardi- 
nal looked  upon  him  as  a  meddling  and 
intriguing  upstart;  the  First  Consul  be- 
came weary  of  their  squabbles,  but  was 
persuaded  by  the  vigilant  friendship  of 
M.  de  Fontanes  to  anticipate  Chateau* 
briand's  intended  resignation  by  appoint- 
ing him  Minister  to  the  newly-constituted 
Republic  of  the  Yallais.  Chateaubriand 
returned  to  Paa'ls  on  his  way  to  his  post, 
which  though  really  insignificant,  was  an 
apparent  promotion;  but,  while  there, 
was  shocked  and  startled,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  learning  one 
morning  the  seizure  and  execution  ot*  the 
Due  d'JBnghien.  In  the  first  moment  of 
horror  and  indignation,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  his  resignation  to  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  a  noble  and  gen- 
erous impulse,  and  did  infinite  credit  both 
to  the  feeling  and  the  courage  of  the 
young  diplomatist.  For  Napoleon,  though 
not  yet  emperor,  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming so,  and  was  virtually  all-powerful ; 
and  the  man  who,  in  defiance  of  all  law 
and  right,  had  just  stained  his  hands  with 
the  blood  of  a  Conde,  was  not  likely  to 
hesitate  in  punishing  any  inferior  victim 
who  might  brave  or  blame  him.  It  was  a 
period,  too,  in  which  civil  bravery  and  in- 
dependent conscience  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb  in  France.  All  honor,  therefore,  to 
Chateaubriand  for  his  prompt  and  spirit- 
ed proceeding ;  but  why,  in  his  M^ 
mairea,  should  he  seek  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  the  deed  by  speaking  as  if  he 
alone  of  all  existing  Frenchmen  was  capa- 
ble of  such  conduct,  and  as  if  all  his  friends 
were  paralyzed  with  consternation  at  his 
audacity  ?  Why,  in  relating  an  act  which 
so  much  redounds  to  his  glory,  need  he 
seek  to  monopolize  that  glory,  and  discolor 
fiicts  that  he  may  do  so?  "For  many 
days,*'  he  writes,  *'  my  friends  came  trem- 
bling to  my  door,  expecting  to  find  that  I 
liad  been  carried  off  by  the  police.  M.  de 
Fontanes  became  nearly  wild  with  terror 


at  the  first  moment ;  he,  like  all  my  best 
friends,  considered  me  shot."  Yet  Cha- 
teaubriand, when  he  wrote  this,  must 
have  been  fully  conscious  of  its  inaccu- 
racy and  injustice;  for  he  knew  that  two 
days  after  the  crime,  when  the  MoniteuVy 
by  direction  of  Napoleon,  had  altered  the 
wording  of  an  address  presented  to  him 
by  M.  ae  Fontanes  as  ^resident  of  the 
Legislative  Chamber,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  approving  the  murder,  this 
same  friend,  whom  he  represents  as  wild 
with  fright,  had  the  courage  to  insist  on 
the  publio  correction  of  the  error.  He 
relates  himself  also,  in  a  later  portion  of 
his  Memoirs,  that  a  few  months  afterward, 
when  Napoleon  had  been  crowned  em- 
peror, and  was  even  more  absolute  and 
formidable  than  before,  he  said  to  Fon- 
tanes, with  his  customary  brutality :  "  £h 
bien,  Fontanes,  vous  pensez  toujours  a 
votre  Due  d'Enghien."  His  interlocutor 
was  bold  enough  to  reply  in  a  tone  of 
grave  rebuke :  "H  me  somble  que  PEm- 
pereur  y  penso  autant  que  moi."  In 
truth,  Chateaubriand  was  &r  from  being 
as  unique  as  he  fancied  in  his  courage  on 
that  occasion.  M.  Suard,  an  old  Acade- 
mician, and  then  editor  of  a  journal,  Le 
Publieiatey  on  being  de^red  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  day  to  '^set  publio  opinion 
right "  on  the  subject  of  the  ofiictal  mur- 
der, sentHhis  plain  reply,  at  least  as  bold 
and  honorable  as  M.  de  Chateaubriand's : 
^'  I  am  seventy-three  years  old,  and  neither 
my  mind  nor  my  conscience,  any  more 
than  my  limbs,  have  grown  supple  with 
age.  The  trial  and  execution  of  the  Duke 
are  proceedings  which  I  deplore,  and 
which  contravene  all  my  notions  of  justice 
and  humanity.  I'oan  not  therefore  ^  rec- 
tify' an  opinion  which  I  share.'* 

No  one.  however,  over  doubted  Cha- 
briand's  courage  or  high  sense  of  honor 
in  political  ^airs.  He  gave  another 
proof  of  it  in  1807,  by  publishing  in  the 
Mercure — a  literary  paper  of  which  he 
had  become  the  editor — an  article  con- 
taining among  other  pungent  reflections, 
the  following  famous  passage,  of  which 
the  writer  was  immensely  proud : 

'*  Lorsque,  dins  le  silence  de  rabjection.  Ton 
n'entend  plus  retenttr  que  la  chaine  de  Tesclave 
et  la  Yoix  du  delateur ;  lorsque  tout  tremble  de- 
vant  le  tyran,  et  qu*il  est  aussi  dang6reux  d*en- 
oourir  sa  &veur  que  de  meriter  sa  disgr&ce, 
rhistorien  parait,  charge  de  la  vengeance,  des 
peuples.  C*est  en  vain  que  N6ron  prosp^re ; 
Tacito  est  deja  n6  dans  Fempira    .    .    .    Si  le 
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r61e  do  Fhistorien  est  beau,  il  est  sbuvent  dan- 
gSreux ;  mats  il  est  des  autels  comme  celui  de 
I'honneur,  qui,  bien  qu^abandonu^s,  reclament 
eacore  des  sacrifices ;  le  Dieu  n'est  point  an^an- 
ti  parceque  le  temple  est  desert.** 


TBANSLATION. 


We  subjoin  a  translation  of  this  remarkable 
passage  for  those  who  may  not  be  fiimiliar  with 
the  French. — Editor  of  the  EcLEcna 

'*  When  in  the  silence  of  subjection  there  is 
no  longer  heard  any  thing  but  the  chain  of  the 
slave,  and  the  voice  of  the  betrayer ;  when  all 
tremble  before  the  tyrant,  and  it  is  as  danger- 
ous to  incur  his  favor  as  to  merit  his  dis- 
grace ;  the  historian  appears,  charged  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  peoples.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Nero  triumphs ;  Tacitus  is  already  bom  in  the 
empire.  ...  If  the  part  of  the  historian  is 
a  beautiful  one,  it  is  often  dangerous ;  but  there 
are  altars,  as  that  of  Honor,  which  although 
abandoned,  still  demand  sacrifices;  the  god  is 
not  annihilated,  though  the  temple  is  deserted.'* 

So  sunk  was  France  then  in  slavery 
and  silence,  that  a  sentence  like  this  was 
like  the  sadden  sound  of  a  ^trumpet  in  a 
Quakers'  meeting  or  at  a  funeral  proces- 
sion ;  the  excitement  was  extraordinary ; 
Napoleon  was  furious ;  the  Mercwre  was 
suppressed,  and,  according  to  the  Mer 
moires  d^outre  Tambe^  the  audacious  writ- 
er was  ordered  to  be  arrested.  This, 
however,  was  never  done — probably  was 
never  ordered.  The  sentences  which  in- 
troduce and  close  this  episode  in  the  Me- 
moirs are  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 
Chateaubriand  begins  the  narrative  by 
saying :  ^^  It  was  not  in  vain  that  I  wore 
a  countenance  tanned  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  (he  had  just  returned  from  the  East ;) 
I  had  not  encountered  the  wrath  of  hea- 
ven (Anglice,  the  heat  of  a  Syrian  sum- 
mer) to  tremble  before  the  anger  of  a 
man.  Si  Napoleon  en  avait  fini  avec  les 
rois,  il  n^en  avait  pae  fini  avec  moi^^^ 
etc.  And  after  describing  the  rage  of  the 
Emperor,  be  concludes  thus :  ^'  Ma  propri- 
ete  peril ;  ma  personne  echappa  par  mira^ 
cle ;  Bonaparte  eut  d  s^occuper  du  monde  : 
il  m^oublia?'* 

But  Chateaubriand's  real  entrance  into 
the  arena  of  political  life  was  effected  by 
his  famous  pamphlet,  Bonaparte  et  les 
Bourbons  ;  and  a  more  splendid  inangu- 
ration  never  man  had.  Like  the  Qhnie 
du  Christianismej  this  fierce  and  spirit- 
stirring  invective  came  out  in  the  very 
nick  of  time.  Like  that  production,  it 
caught  the  tide  on  its  turn.  It  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  pent-up  feelings  of  mil- 


lions, decided  the  movements  of  the  wa- 
vering, and   clinched  and  whetted    the 
passions  of  the  exasperated  and  the  wrong- 
ed.   It  was  written  during  the  last  strug- 
gle of  Napoleon  for  existence  and  for 
empire  on  the  soil  of  France ;  (the  au- 
thor tells  us  it  was  written  amid  mortal 
anxieties  and  in  the  greatest  danger,  with 
locked  doors  at  night,  and  with  loaded 
pistols  by  his  side ;)  it  appeared  when  the 
allied  armies  were  at  the  gates  of  Paris, 
when  Napoleon  was  at  Fontainebleau  in 
the  agonies  of  meditated  abdication,  and 
when  the  conquerors  and  the  people  were 
alike  hesitating  as  to  the  government  and 
the  ruler  they  would  choose.    Never  was 
a  shot  so  opportune  or  so  telling.    By 
enumerating  all  the  cringes  and  tyrannies 
of  Napoleon,  and  painting  them  in  colors 
and  in  traits  that  made  the  heart  of  the 
whole  nation  at  once  rage  and  bleed,  it 
gave  the  coup-dcgrace  to  the  &lling  op- 
pressor ;  and  by  appealing  to  all  the  an- 
cient and   long  dormant  but   not  extin- 
guished sentiments  of  loyalty  and  chival- 
ry which  were  once  so  powerful  among  the 
French  people,  by  pleading  the  old  glories 
and  the  recent  sufferings  of  the  exiled 
race,  it  went  far  to  determine  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  liberators,  and  the  liberated 
alike,  in  favor  of  what  was,  in  fact,  the 
only  sound  decision — the  recall  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne.    Louis  XVIIL 
may  or  may  not  have  said,  as  Chateaubri- 
and more  than  once  asserts,  that  this  pam- 
phlet **'  was  worth  to  him  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  ;"  but  if  he  did  say  so,  it  was 
only  a  somewhat  extravagant  expression 
of  the  truth.    As  usual,  however,  Cha- 
teaubriand endeavors  to  monopolize  aU 
the  credit  of  the  event  to  which  he  was 
only  one — ^though,  perhaps,  the  chief— of 
the  contributors  ;  and  he  would  &ia  per* 
suade  us  in  his  JUhnoires  that  even  Tal- 
leyrand was  in  favor  of  a  compromise  and 
a  regency — ^Talleyrand,  who  had  espedal 
reason  to  hate  and  dread  every  thing  Na- 
poleonic ;  Talleyrand,  who  so  tersely  urged 
upon  the  half-reluctant  and  still-admirmg 
Alexander :    "  Louis  JtVlll.  est  un  prin- 
cipe ;  Bonaparte  est  un  principe : — tout  ce 
qui  n'est  ni  Tun  ni  I'autre  n'est  qn^nn  in- 
trigue." 

in  our  judgment,  this  pamphlet  is  be* 
yond  question  the  best  production  of  Cha- 
teaubriand*s  pen,  because  it  is  by  far  the 
truest  and  most  earnest.  It  is  the  utter* 
ance,  somewhat  excessive  perhaps,  hut 
not  im warranted,  of  the  righteous  and  re- 
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lent  less  indignation  of  a  public  man  against, 
pei'haps,  the  greatest  public  criminal  of 
modeni  times,  pointed  and  hightened  by 
tlie  smoldering  fury  of  the  private  foe. 
It  is  concentrated  passion,  approaching  to 
malignity,  let  loose  in  a  cause  which  al- 
mosr  hallowed  the  emotion.  The  invec- 
tive is  splendid  ;  the  tone  and  language 
are  thronghout  superb.  From  first  to  last 
there  is  scarcely  an  ornament  or  a  trope  ; 
for  once  the  author  thought  more  of  his 
subject  than  himself — more  of  the  wounds 
he  could  inflict  than  of  the  dazzle  he 
could  make.  Here  he  fights  like  a  gladia- 
tor in  the  arena  of  life  and  death,  depend- 
ent on  the  keenness  of  his  thrusts  and 
the  sharpness  of  his  sword  ;  in  all  his 
previous  displays  he  has  been  attitudiniz- 
ing like  a  fencing-master  on  the  stage, 
studying  every  posture,  pausing  at  every 
instant  to  admire  and  point  out  how 
bright  is  his  blade,  and  how  skillful  are  his 
lunges  and  his  guards.  The  pungency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  style  are  something 
unrivaled  —  and  herein,  by  the  way,  lay 
always  Chateaubriand's  chief  force.  His 
picture  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  con- 
scription must  have  exasperated  the  feel- 
ings of  every  family  in  France  nearly  to 
fury.  We  have  no  space  to  quote,  but  all 
who  wish  to  see  the  eloquence  of  invective 
carried  to  the  very  perfection  of  magnifi- 
cence should  read  the  last  few  pages. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Chateaubriand 
that  there  was  something  ignoble  and  un- 
generous in  firing  a  shot  like  this,  weighted 
with  the  accumulated  animosity  of  years, 
into  the  flank  of  a  falling  foe,  and  in  thus 
rejoicing  over  the  defeat  of  a  French  ruler 
by  foreign  arms.  The  objection,  we  con- 
fess, appears  to  us  quite  unjust.  Chateau- 
briand had  opposed  and  condemned  Na- 
poleon in  the  hight  of  his  power  ;  he  had 
earned  the  right  to  attack  him  when  and 
where  he  could  ;  and  the  pamphlet  was 
published  at  the  first  moment  when  publi- 
cation was  possible.  The  crisis  was  per- 
ilous and  decisive  —  hesitation  prevailed 
every  where — a  little  more  timidity  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies,  a  little  more  modera- 
tion on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  a  com- 
promise fatal  to  all  parties  might  have 
been  accepted  ;  and  what,  then,  would 
have  been  the  position  of  Chateaubnand  ? 
He  did  excellent  service ;  he  encountered 
considerable  risk ;  and  we  think  he  would 
have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty 
if  any  false  notions  of  generosity  had 
withheld  him  from  striking  at  so  critical 


a  conjunct urc.  It  was  simply  impossible, 
too,  not  to  welcome  the  Allies ;  they  were 
felt  by  the  whole  nation  to  be  deliverers. 
Napoleon  had  come  to  be  execrated  as 
much  as  he  was  feared  —  he  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  Frenchmen,  less  their  sovereiffn 
than  their  jailer  and  oppressor.  A  Sir 
graver  and  more  real  offense,  in  our  esti- 
mate, was  his  repudiation  of  these  senti- 
ments in  later  years,  when  his  loyalty  was 
somewhat  cooled  under  the  influence  of 
disappointed  vanity,  and  when  he  had 
to  poser  in  a  befitting  attitude  before  a 
public  whose  feelings,  like  his  own,  had 
underTOue  a  change.  At  the  time,  in 
1814,  he  hailed  the  success  and  the  arri- 
val of  the  allied  invaders  with  delight ; 
every  page  of  the  pamphlet  bears  witness 
to  his  joy  at  their  approach,  his  gratitude 
at  their  behavior,  and  his  alarm  lest  they 
should  listen  to  a  compromise,  and  leave 
Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  a  diminislied 
kingdom. 

So  powerful  and  well-timed  a  pro- 
duction as  Bonaparte  et  Us  JBourbons^ 
coming  from  a  man  so  eminent  in  litera- 
ture, at  once  brought  Chateaubriand  into 
contact  with  the  restored  monarch  and  his 
court,  and  enrolled  him  for  the  future  on 
the  list  of  active  politicians  and  possible 
ministers.  But  it  appears  to  have  been 
immediately  and  instinctively  felt  that, 
with  all  his  genius,  he  was  too  little  of  a 
practical  man  for  the  ciisis.  He  received 
many  compliments,  but  no  place ;  and  the 
vacant  embassy  to  Sweden,  to  which  he 
was  at  len^h  nominated,  owing  to  the 
untiring  zesu  of  one  of  his  devoted  admir- 
ers, Madame  de  Duras,  was  far  from  sat- 
isfying his  expectations.  He  speaks  of  the 
appointment  with  considerable  bitterness ; 
and  before  he  could  take  it  up,  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba  once  more  scat- 
tered the  whole  royalist  party  to  the 
winds.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  followed  his 
master  to  Ghent,  and  there  became  one  of 
the  advisers  and  nominal  ministers  of  the 
fugitive  King  and  the  mock  court.  There, 
though  he  had  nothing  to  do  as  minister, 
he  was  active  with  his  pen.  He  present- 
ed sagacious  memorials  to  Louis  XYIII., 
and  wrote  brilliant  articles  in  the  Mom- 
teur  de  Qand  :  but  the  exigeant  vanity 
and  hauteur  of  his  character  made  them- 
selves unpleasantly  felt  at  the  council- 
board.  His  acute  sovereign  soon  took  his 
measure,  though  perhaps  he  valued  his 
talents  too  little,  and  was  irritated  by  his 
manners  too  much.    "  He  was,  I  admit," 
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says  M.  Quizot,  who  knew  him  well  both 
then  and  afterward,  "  an  inconvenient 
ally ;  for  he  pretended  to  every  thing,  and 
was  hurt  and  offended  at  eveiy  thing — 
on  a  level  with  the  finest  minds  and  the 
rarest  geniuses,  it  was  his  illusion  also  to 
think  himself  the  equal  of  the  most  con- 
summate statesmen  ;  and  his  soul  was 
filled  with  bitterness  because  men  wonld 
not  admit  him  to  be  the  rival  of  Napo- 
leon as  well  as  of  Milton.  Earnest  men 
and  men  of  the  world  would  not  lend 
themselves  to  this  idolatrous  folly;  bat 
they  under-estimated  his  real  power,  and 
forgot  how  dangerous  he  might  be." 

Under  the  second  restoration,  the  posi- 
tion of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  anom- 
alous and  painful.  Unpopular  at  court ; 
feeling  himself  neglected  and  postponed 
to  men  in  all  respects  inferior  to  himself ; 
indignant  at  the  King  for  admitting  into 
his  cabinet  such  feeble  favorites  as  Blacas, 
and  such  abandoned  villains  as  Fouch6 ; 
sharing  all  the  angry  and  vindictive  pas- 
sions of  the  ultra-royalists,  while  holding 
all  the  constitutional  doctrines  of  the  lib- 
erals, he  found  himself  in  a  state  of  incon- 
sistent and  universal  opposition.  Discon- 
tented with  every  one,  and  objecting  to 
every  thing,  he  struck  right  and  left  im- 
partially, if  not  indiscriminately.  Nomi- 
nated to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  that 
difficult  and  embittered  conjuncture,  he 
fought  much  like  a  wild  horse,  biting  those 
before  him,  kicking  those  behind  him  ; 
insisting  vehemently  for  the  liberty  of  the 
press ;  contending  no  less  vehemently  the 
next  moment  for  the  removability  of  the 
judges  ;  bent  alike  on  enforcing  all  his 
own  views  of  freedom,  and  on  crashing 
his  enemies,  if  need  be,  by  all  the  re- 
sources of  despotism  ;  laboring  with  equal 
zeal  to  reestablish  the  old  legitimate  mon- 
archy of  France,  and  to  confine  that  mon- 
archy within  the  limits  of  the  English 
constitution.  The  fact  was,  that  then,  as 
always,  he  was  obeying  his  instincts, 
which  were  strong  and  steady  —  not  his 
convictions,  which  were  always  weak  and 
wandering.  He  wished  for  a  powerful 
goverament,  provided  he  might  be  its 
chief;  and  he  wished  for  a  free  press, 
because  he  was  sure  always  to  be  its 
brightest  ornament  and  its  supreme  di- 
rector. The  world  was  to  be  organized 
60  as  best  to  bring  out  the  faculties  and 
the  grandeur  of  Fran9oi8-Rene  de  Cha- 
teaubriand. From  1816  to  1820  Chateau- 
briand, partly  in  the  Chamber,  but  still 


more  in  the  journals,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  leader  of  the  opposition ;  and  his  chief 
sin  in  these  days  was  that,  while  all  wise 
and  good  men  were  doing  their  utmost  to 
smooth  down  the  still  rankling  animosities 
of  the  past,  and  to  reconcile  hostile  par- 
ties and  hostile  men  by  moderation  and 
by  compromise,  Chateaubriand  was  the 
declared  enemy  of  all  moderation  and  all 
compromise ;  he  sought  to  excite  passions, 
not  to  allay  them  ;  his  warfare  was  violent 
and  bitter,  and  his  language  sometimes 
utterly'  atrocious.  He  maugurated  the 
campaign  by  publishing  his  Monarchie 
selon  la  Charte^  m  which,  with  the  great- 
est clearness  and  brilliancy,  he  expounds 
and  enforces  the  advantages  of  parliamen- 
tary government,  and  the  sole  responsibi* 
lity  of  ministers;  while  mixing  with  his  wis- 
dom some  singular  inconsistencies,  which 
laid  him  open  to  severe  retort,  and  showed 
how  imperfect  and  un-thorough  was  bis  po- 
litical philosophy.  This  work  gave  great 
offense  to  the  King,  and  an  abortive  at- 
tempt was  even  made  to  suppress  it  and 
to  prosecute  the  author.  Shortly  after- 
ward Chateaubriand  set  up  Ze  Canserva- 
teur^  a  journal  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
displayed  wonderful  skill  and  vigor  as  a 
polemic — ^skill  and  vigor,  however,  not 
great  enough  to  oonceal  for  one  moment, 
or  to  excuse  to  any  honest  mind,  the 
bitter  personal  feeling  from  which  they 
drew  their  inspiration.  Ue  says :  ^^  The 
revolution  wrought  by  this  ioumal  was 
unexampled:  in  France,  it  changed  the 
majority  in  the  two  Chambers ;  abroad,  it 
transformed  the  spirit  of  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe  "  Without  echoing  this  somewhal 
extravagant  self-  glorification,  there  V»n 
be  no  doubt  that  it  produced  a  vast  effect 
on  the  state  of  patties,  and  that  to  it  was 
mainly  due  the  advent  of  M.  de  Cbateao- 
briand  and  his  friends  to  power..  M.  de 
Villele  and  M.  de  Corbiere  entered  the 
Cabinet,  and  Chateaubriand  was  appoint- 
ed ambassador  to  Berlin.  The  next  year 
their  party  was  triumphant  in  the  Cham- 
bers and  in  the  government ;  M.  de  Hont- 
morency  became  Minister  for  Foreien 
Affairs,  and  to  Chateaubriand  fell  the 
gorgeous  prize  of  ambassador  to  England. 
One  might  have  fancied  that  so  eminent 
a  post  —  the  highest  in  the  diplomatic 
world — wonld  have  satisfied  for  a  time 
even  his  restless  and  exacting  ambition. 
It  certainly  gratified  his  vanity  in  no  ordi- 
nary measure;  and  in  his  Mimoires  his 
delight  breaks  out  in  a  fashion  which,  but 
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for  the  incurable  bitterness  and  affecta- 
tion mingled  with  it,  wonld  be  almost 
that  of  a  child  or  a  parvenu.  But  the 
delight  of  a  child  is  simple ;  that  of  a  par- 
vena  is  bombastic:  Chateaubriand's  is 
sour,  pretentious,  pecusoek-ish^  and  pet- 
tish with  assumed  contempt  —  the  out- 
pouring of  a  miserable  and  devastated 
spiiit,  insisting  on  every  thing  and  satis^ 
iied  with  nothing.  His  own  account  so 
paints  himself,  that  we  mast  quote  it  at 
some  length : 

^'  Thirty-one  years  after  sailing  for  America, 
a  simple  ensign,  I  embarked  for  London  with  a 
passport  thus  conceived:  ^LameB  Paner  his 
Lordship  Yicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  Peer  of 
France,  Ambassador  to  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
etc'  No  personal  description;  ma  grandtwr 
devait/kire  eonnaitre  man  visage  en  tous  liettx, 
A  steamboat,  chartered  for  me  alone,  brought 
me  from  Calais  to  Dover.  On  landing,  on  the 
6th  April,  1822,  I  was  saluted  by  the  guns  of 
the  fortress.  An  officer  came  from  the  com- 
mandant to  offer  me  a  guard  of  honor.  The 
landlord  and  waiters  of  the  Ship  Inn  came  out 
to  receive  me,  with  heads  bare  and  arms  by 
their  side.  The  mayoress  invites  me  to  A9oirie  in 
the  name  of  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  the  town. 
An  enormous  dinner  of  magnificent  fish  and 
beef  restores  M.  rAmb€U8adeur,  who  had  no 
appetite  and  was  not  at  all  tired.  Sentinels 
stood  at  my  door,  and  the  people  shouted  huz- 
zas under  my  windows.    .... 

"  On  the  17th  of  May,  1798,  I  disembarked 
an  obscure  and  humble  traveler  at  Southamp- 
ton. No  mayoress  noticed  my  arrival ;  the 
mayor  gave  me  a  feuille-de-route,  with  an  ex- 
tract firom  the  Alien  Bill,  and  a  personal  de* 
scription :  *  Francois  de  Chateaubriand,  French 
emigrant,  five  feet  four  inches  high,  thin,  brown 
hair  and  whiskers.*'  I  shared  a  conveyance  of 
the  cheapest  sort  with  some  sailors  on  leave ;  I 
entered  the  city  where  Pitt  reigned — poor,  sick, 
and  unknown,  and  lodged  for  six  shillings  a 
month  in  a  garret  in  Tottenham-Court  Road. 

^  Now,  however,  obscurity  of  a  different  sort 
spreads  its  gloom  over  me  in  London.  My  po- 
litical position  overshadows  mv  literary  re- 
nown ;  there  is  not  a  fool  in  the  three  kingdoms 
who  does  not  think  more  of  the  ambassador  of 
Louis  XYin.  than  of  the  author  of  the  Oinie  du 
Chrietianisme,  .  .  .  How  I  regret,  in  the 
midst  of  my  insipid  pomp,  the  tears  and  tribu- 
lations of  my  early  years  in  England  f  .  .  . 
When  I  come  home  now  in  1822,  instead  of 
being  received  by  my  fi*iend  in  our  miserable 
attic,  and  sitting  on  a  flock-bed,  I  have  to  pass 
through  two  files  of  flunkeys,  ending  in  five  or 
six  respectable  secretaries ;  and  I  reach  at  last, 
overwhelmed  mthMoneeigneur,  My  Lord,  Your 
Bxeellenee,  Monsieur  V Amba^tadeur,  a  drawing- 
room  all  carpeted  with  silk  and  gold.  0  gen- 
tlemen I  let  me  alone,  I  entreat  you.  Be  quiet 
with  your  My  Lorde.    *  The  Marquis  of  Lon- 


donderry is  coming,*  yon  say;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  a^ed  for  me;  Mr.  Canning 
seeks  me ;  Lady  Jersey  waits  for  me  at  dinner 
with  Mr.  Brougham ;  Lady  Gwydyr  expects 
me  at  ten  o^clock  at  her  Opera  box ;  and  Lady 
Mansfield,  at  midnight,  at  AImack*s  I 

"  Have  pity  on  me ;  where  shall  I  hide  my- 
self? who  will  deliver  me?  who  will  rescue  me 
from  these  persecutions?  Return,  return,  ye 
charming  days  of  misery  and  solitude,''  etc,  etc 

And  so  he  goes  on  for  some  pages. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  same  volume, 
while  describing  the  Canadian  forests,  he 
breaks  off  thus:  *^And  who  is  the  monarch 
whose  rule  now  replaces  that  of  France 
over  these  regions  ?  J3k  who  yesterday 
sent  me  this  note  : 

*  Royal  Lodge,  Windsor. 
*MoNSiauR  LB  Yicomtb:   I  am  ordered  by 

the  King  to  invite  your  Excellence  to  dinner 
and  a  bed  here  on  Thursday  next 

*  Frances  Contkoham.'  " 

This  polite  note  of  Lady  Conyngham, 
th  us  lugged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  to 
show  us  how  familiar  he  had  become  with 
the  great,  is  greeted  by  the  following 
piece  of  inflated  affectation,  in  the  richest 
style  of  parvena-ism:  "II  6tait  dans 
ma  destin^e  d^^tre  tourmente  par  des 
princes  T* 

In  the  next  volame  we  find  a  parallel 
passage : 

"  Those  who  read  this  part  of  mj  Memoirs 
may  have  observed  that  I  have  mterrupted 
them  twice-Hmce  to  give  a  great  dinner  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  brother  of  the  Ring  of  England ; 
the  other  time  to  give  hfiie  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  the  King  of  France.  Thie 
f^ie  cost  me  forty  thousand  francs.  Peers  and 
peeresses  of  the  British  empire,  ambassadors, 
and  foreigners  of  distinction,  filled  my  splendid- 
ly-decorated rooms.  My  table  glittered  with 
glass,  gold,  and  porcelain,  and  was  covered  with 
all  that  was  most  delicate  in  food,  wine,  and 
flowers.  Portland  Place  was  thronged  with 
brilliant  equipages.  The  best  music  of  Almack's 
charmed  the  faehioncible  melancholy  of  dandies 
and  the  elegant  reveries  of  pensively-dancing  la- 
dies. The  Opposition  and  the  Ministry  came  to 
a  truce  in  my  halls ;  Lady  Canning  [who  did 
not  then  exist]  talked  with  Lord  Londonderry, 
and  Lady  Jersey  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Monsieur,  [Charles  X.,]  who  complimented  me 
on  the  sumptuousness  of  my  entertainments  in 
1822,  never  dreamed  in  1798  that  there  lived 
near  him  a  future  minister  who,  waiting  for 
his  grandeurs,  was  then  fasting  in  a  church- 
vard,  as  a  penalty  for,  having  been  fiiithful  to 


s  pnnce 


w* 


*  Chateaubriand  appears  to  lose  his  head  when- 
ever he  has  to  speak  of  his  personal  relations  to  roy- 
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The  position  of  ambassador  in  London, 
brilliant  as  it  was,  could  not  long  satisfy 
him.  He  pined  to  be  in  a  brighter  scene, 
and  more  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
center  of  political  action.  At  this  period 
the  uncored  folly  of  the  restored  despots, 
was  causing  disturbance  in  vaiious  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  Spain  the  Cortes  and  the 
sovereign  were  in  open  hostility.  A  con- 
gress of  sovereigns  and  plenipotentiaries 
was  to  'meet  at  Verona  to  discuss  the  pe- 
rils of  the  time,  and  Chateaubriand  longed 
to  be  among  them,  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  brilliant  assemblage.  Montmorency, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  go- 
ing as  the  representative  of  France,  and 
neither  needed  nor  much  fancied  so  clever 
and  unmanageable  a  colleague.  But  the 
ambassador  persisted,  and  put  in  action 
every  means  of  influence  he  possessed. 
He  applied  to  Montmorency  direct.  He 
pressed  the  same  demand  unremittingly 
upon  Villele,  then  virtually  chief  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  he  urged  Madame  Recamier 
to  use  all  her  skill  in  persuasion  to  obtain 
for  him  the  bauble  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart.  He  set  Madame  de  Duras  also 
to  work  for  the  same  end.  His  pertinaci- 
ty was  successful,  and  he  went  to  Verona 
to  pavoneggiarsi^  as  the  Italians  say, 
among  the  congregated  grandeurs  of  the 
world.  When  there,  as  we  learn  from  his 
own  and  Montmorency's  correspondence 
with  Madame  Recamier,  as  well  as  from 
other  more  formal  sources,  his  conduct 
was  not  that  either  of  a  loyal  colleague 
or  a  faithful  plenipotentiary.  His  vanity 
bad  been  more  irritated  by  the  opposition 
which  his  appointment  had  met  with  in 
the  first  instance  than  gratified  by  his 
subsequent  success.  He  was  sulky  with 
Montmorency,  and  disobedient  to  Villele. 
He  had  his  own  notions  of  what  France 
ought  to  do,  and  had  no  notion  of  obeying 
the  instructions  of  his  government.  It 
was  not  for  Villele  to  direct  him^  Cha- 
teaubriand, nor  for  Montmorency  to  con- 
trol him  ;  he  was  abler  and  greater  than 
either,  and  was  determined  to  follow  his 
own  independent  course.  Few  points  in 
his  career  are  less  to  his  credit  as  a  man 
of  honor  and  of  principle  than  his  conduct 
throughout  all    these  transactions.    He 

alty.  In  mentioiung  the  transference  to  Sdnt-Denis, 
in  1816,  of  the  mulilated  romaina  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly,  he  writes :  **  Among  theee  bones  I  recognixed 
the  head  of  the  Queen  (who  had  been  decapitated 
in  1793)  6v  the  mnUe  which  ih^  had  given  me  atYer- 
Baillesl"— Vol.  iii402. 


appears  to  have  deceived  both  his  col- 
league and  his  chief.  The  Holy  Alliance 
wished  to  put  down  the  Spanish  Revolu- 
tion by  force,  and  to  use  the  arms  of 
France  for  this  purpose.  M.  de  Villele 
was  very  unwilling  that  France  should  be 
so  used,  and  instructed  his  plenipotenti- 
aries not  to  lend  themselves  to  any  each 
result.  M,  de  Montmorency,  a  pious 
zealot  and  a  royalist  par  exceUencey  was 
anxious  to  interfere  by  arms  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain  as  a  matter  of  high  principle.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  pretending  to  agree  with 
Villdle,  was  in  his  heart  even  more  anx- 
ious for  a  war  in  Spain  than  Montmorency, 
though  for  a  different  motive,  as  be  after- 
ward repeatedly  avowed,  and  gloried  in 
avowing.  He  cared  comparatively  little, 
almost  nothing,  indeed,  about  the  respect- 
ive merits  of  the  King  and  the  Cortes  in 
their  civil  strife ;  he  desired  only  a  war  in 
which  the  armies  of  France,  by  an  easy 
and  certain  victory,  should  restore  the 
tarnished  lustre  of  their  military  fiime. 
This  unprincipled  view  of  matters  we 
take  from  his  own  impudent  confes- 
sion, or  rather  from  his  own  immoral 
boastings.  He  wished  to  send  French 
troops  somewhere;  it  mattered  little  where. 
Early  in  that  year  he  urged  Montmorency 
to  send  troops  into  Piedmont,  reminding 
him  that  when  at  Berlin  the  previous  year 
he  had  endeavored  to  persuade  bis  prede- 
cessor to  march  an  army  into  Savoy,  when 
an  occasion  apneared  to  present  itself  for 
interference.  Now,  since  the  Italian  op- 
portunity had  been  lost,  he  was  determin- 
ed  that  the  Spanish  opportunity  shoald 
be  made  use  of,  in  spite  of  the  objection 
of  his  chief,  and  without  reference  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  cause.  ^^3fy  Spanish 
war,  the  great  political  event  of  my  life," 
(he  writes  twenty-three  years  later,)  "  was 
a  gigantic  enterprise.  Iiegitimacy  for  the 
first  time  smelt  powder  under  the  white 
flag,  and  fired  its  first  shot  after  tbos»* 
shots  fired  under  the  Empire  which  the 
latest  posterity  will  hear.  To  march  over 
Spain  at  a  single  step,  to  succeed  on  the 
same  soil  wheieon  the  armies  of  so  great 
a  conqueror  had  experienced  such  sad  re- 
verses,  to  do  in  six  months  \ohat  Napot^on 
had  not  beefi  cMe  to  do  in  seven  yectrs — 
who  could  have  aspired  to  effect  such  a 
marvel  ?  Nevertheless,  this  is  what  I 
did:'*  It  is  pretty  clear  now,  from  au- 
thentic documents  relating  to  the  secret 
historjr  of  that  time,  as  well  as  from  Ch.n. 
teaubriand'aown  Memoirs,  that  theFrench 
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inrasion  of  Spain  (for  a  vrar  it  scarcely 
can  be  called)  was  concocted  between  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  French  plen* 
ipotentiarj,  in  opposition  to  the  Gabmets 
both  of  London  and  of  Paris. 

And  now  comes  the  meanest,  if  not  the 
most  inimora],  pna^  of  these  transactions. 
Montmorency  returned  to  Pans,  leaving 
Chateaubriand  still  at  Verona.  Yillele 
received  him  very  coldly,  in  consequence 
of  his  having,  contrary  to  his  instructions, 
almost  pledged  France  to  interfere  by  force 
in  Spain.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  differing  so 
widely  from  the  President  of  the  Council 
on  so  important  a  question,  could  not  satis- 
factorily continue  to  hold  office  under  him. 
M.  de  Montmorency  resigned  his  post  ac- 
cordingly.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who 
while  at  Yerona  had,  unknown  to  his  col* 
league,  corresponded  privately  withM.  de 
Yillele,  and  who  on  this  same  question  dif- 
fered from  Yillele  even  more  widely  and 
more  resolutely  than  Montmorency  had 
done,  after  a  few  decent  hesitations,  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  as  Foreign  Minuter. 
Nay  more,  in  his  private  correspondence 
he  had  more  than  once  hinted  to  Yillele 
his  willingness  to  accept  this  succession 
to  a  not  then  vacant  heritage.  The  sad 
truth  is,  that  Chateaubriand's  vanity  and 
ambition  were  too  selfish  and  too  grasping 
to  permit  him  to  be  perfectly  a  gentleman 
or  a  man  of  honor  in  his  relations  either 
with  ladies  or  with  colleagues.  Having 
entered  t>he  Cabinet  on  the  understanding 
that  he  agreed  with  Yillele  and  disagret^d 
with  Montmorency  as  to  the  Spanish  war, 
he  set  himself  to  work  to  promote  that 
war  as  earnestly  as  Montmorency  could 
have  wished,  and  took  to  himself  the  en- 
tire credit  of  its  inauguration  and  its  suc- 
cess. Yillele,  seeing  it  at  last  to  be  inevi- 
table, made  no  further  opposition,  and 
having  Uttle  amour propre^  did  not  dispute 
its  questionable  glories  with  his  insatiable 
and  restless  colleague.  But  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  Chateaubriand  was  al- 
most as  dangerous  and  as  uncomfortable 
in  as  out  of  power,  and  would  be  not  more 
loyal  to  Yillele  than  he  had  been  to  Mont- 
morency. The  King  too  could  not  en- 
dure him.  After  some  months  of  discom- 
fort, the  explosion  came.  The  Ministry 
brought  forward  a  plan  for  converting  the 
five  per  cents  into  three  per  cents,  with 
Chateaubriand's  concurrence  in  the  coun- 
cil ;  so  at  least  his  colleagues  declared. 
Bat  when  the  measure  came  on  for  dis- 
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cussion  in  the  Chambers,  the  Opposition 
was  found  far  stronger  than  any  one  anti- 
cipated. Chateaubriand,  seeing  this,  sat 
gravely  silent  in  public,  but  was  open- 
mouthed  against  the  scheme  in  private. 
Yillele  was  not  a  man  to  put  up  with 
such  behavior.  Chateaubriand  was  sum- 
marily dismissed,  and  by  an  imluc.ky  acci- 
dent, in  ft  manner  which  seemed  both 
brusque  and  insulting.  He  received  his 
conge  only  as  he  was  entering  the  council- 
chamber.  He  retired  furious  and  baffled, 
not  into  private  life,  but  into  the  most 
virulent  and  vicious  opposition,  to  the  re- 
gret of  his  best  friends.  For  four  years 
he  carried  on,  chiefly  in  the  columns  of 
the  Journal  des  DebcUs^  an  unrelenting 
war  against  the  IVtinister  who  had  dismiss- 
ed  him,  becoming  in  the  course  of  it  al- 
most unconsciously  the  head  of  the  Lib- 
eral opposition.  In  1828  he  triumphed, 
and  M.  de  Yillele  fell  from  power;  but 
Chateaubriand  did  not  succeed  him. 
Charles  X.  liked  him  even  less  than  Louis 
XYin.  had  done  ;  so  vigorous  an  em- 
ployer and  champion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  not  the  man  to  find  favor  with 
the  monarch  who  was  already  longing 
for  the  Of^donnances.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  find  some  post  for  so  formid- 
able and  so  effective  a  polemic;  so  the 
Ministers  offered  him  tue  embassy  to 
Rome.  He  wjshed  much  for  this  post, 
but  there  was  one  difficulty  in  the  way. 
It  was  held  by  one  of  his  ostensible  and 
most  generous  friends,  the  bosom-friend 
also  of  Mme.  Rccamier,  the  Due  de  Laval, 
who  had  resided  there  long,  and  was  by 
no  means  willing  to  quit.  Chateaubriand 
made  some  decorous  and  deprecatory 
hesitations,  as  he  had  done  in  1823  ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  bent  on  Rome, 
and  Mme.  Recamier  was  employed  to 
smooth  the  rugged  path.  The  I)uc  de 
Laval  was  the  more  disinterested  of  the 
two  ;  he  went  to  Yienna,  and  Chateau- 
briand superseded  one  friend  at  the  Papal 
Court,  as  he  had  before  superseded  an- 
other at  the  Foreign  Office.  This  pro- 
ceeding, which  was  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  his  political  career,  was  his  last  act. 
The  following  year,  when  the  Polignac 
ministry  came  into  power,  disgusted  alike 
at  the  men  who  were  nominated  and  at  his 
own  exclusion,  he  sent  in  his  resignation 
and  retired. 

We  have  said  little  or  nothing  of  the 
private  and  domestic  life  of  M.  de  Cho- 
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tcaubriand  ;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  not 
much  to  say.  He  was  never  genial  or 
social ;  he  hated  both  the  effort  and  the 
constraint  of  general  society,  and,  except 
in  a  circle  of  a  few  intimate  adorers,  he 
was  usually  silent,  gloomy,  and  abstract- 
ed. When  he  talked,  however,  he  talked, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  much  bril- 
liancy. Among  his  own  sex,  it  is  proba- 
ble,  no  eminent  or  attractive  man  haid  ever 
so  few  friends.  He  had  too  cold  a  heart, 
too  absorbing  an  egotism,  too  irritable  a 
pride,  and  too  biting  a  tongue,  either  to 
Jove  or  be  loved  much.  In  reference  to 
his  relations  with  the  other  sex — a  subject 
which  commonly  fills  so  large  a  space  in 
the  biographies  of  remarkable  Frenchmen 
— the  Memoirs  d*outre  Tombe^  without 
being  exactly  honest,  are,  if  we  except 
one  or  two  very  unpleasant  and  unwar- 
rantable hints,  decorously  discreet.  We 
shall  imitate  that  •discretion ;  though  a 
few  words  are  needed  to  prevent  mis- 
conception of  Chateaubriand's  character 
on  this  point.  Of  his  long,  pure,  and  hon- 
orable friendship  with  Mme.  Recamier  we 
spoke  at  length  not  long  since,  when  re- 
viewing the  Souvenirs  of  that  unique  and 
admirable  woman.  All  his  intimacies, 
however — and  he  had  many — were  nei- 
ther so  amiable  nor  so  irreproachable. 
Those  who  knew  him  well  say  that  he 
treated  women,  as  he  treated  every  thing 
else  in  this  depreciated  world,  with  a  su- 
perb and  commanding  egotism.  Sought 
and  worshiped  by  many  women  of  the 
finest  qualities,  and  exercising  over  them, 
when  he  pleased,  a  singular  and  irresisti- 
ble fascination,  he  was  yet  always  the 
tyrant,  never  the  slave.  He  gave  little 
and  exacted  much,  or  rather  he  conceived 
that  quality  made  up  for  quantity,  and  that 
the  little  he  gave  was  in  reality  more  than 
all  that  could  be  lavished  on  him  in  return. 
At  the  age  of  uxty-four  he  writes  with 


naive  conviction  to  a  lady  whom  be  in- 
vited to  meet  him  in  Switzerland,  **•  that 
he  would  give  her  more  in  one  day  than 
others  in  long  years ;''  and  as,  in  spite  of 
this  assurance,  she  failed  at  the  rendez- 
vous, he  tells  her :  '^  Vous  avez  perdu  une 
partie  de  votre  gloire ;  il  fallait  m'aimer, 
ne  fut-ce  que  par  amour  de  votre  talent  en 
I'interdt  de  votre  renommee."*    What  be 
sought  and  found  in  love  was  not  the  af- 
fection of  this  or  that  woman  in  partico- 
lar,  but  the  flattery  of  his  vanity  and  the 
distraction  of  his  ennui — the  excitement, 
the  dreams,  the  stir  of  the  imagination, 
the  momentary  revival  of  old  enchant- 
ments, without  which  life  was  to  him  a 
desert  and  a  burden.    We  should  have 
fancied  that  he  must  have  been  a  most 
tormenting  and  disappointing  lover;  yet 
the  ladies  whom  he  distinguished  never 
complained  of  him ;  they  seem  all  to  have 
taken  him  at  his  own  valuation,  and  done 
homage  at  his  feet.    Even  Madame  Reca- 
mier, sought  and  worshiped  as  she  had 
been  all  her  life  by  the  most  agreeable 
and  remarkable  men  of  the  age,  gave 
Chateaubriand   preeminence  over    tnem 
all ;  and  though  his  turbulent,  exclusive, 
and  exacting  temper  caused  her  at  fiivt 
infinite  vexation  and  distress,  and  once 
obliged  her  to  absent  herself  from  him 
and  from  Paris  for  a  time,  yet  she  could 
not  shake  off  the  fiiscination ;  it  ended  in 
her  forgiving  him  and  taming  him,  and 
devoting  herself  to  him,  with  a  rare  afid 
beautiful  fidelity,  through  long  years  of 
decay.    For  nearly  a  quarter  of  century, 
with  occasional  interruptions  by  absence, 
he  wrote  to  her  every  morning  and  visited 
her  every  evening ;  and  she  closed  bis 
eyes  in  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  when 
her  own  had  been  long  sealed  in  blind- 
ness. 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  GaoMries,  ii.  12(W 
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THE      SHIP      OF      THE      DESERT. 


The  camel,  whose  area  of  servitade  ex- 
tends over  a  wide  range,  embracing  Ara- 
bia, In4ia,  Persia,  South-Tartarj,  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  and  a  large  portion  of  Africa, 
unlike  the  rest  of  man's  four-footed  friends 
and  servants,  seems  to  be  a  total  stranger 
to  the  pleasures  of  freedom.  That  such 
was  not  always  the  case  is  certain  enough, 
withoat  the  evidence  of  the  fossil  remains 
]ving  in  the  Bntish  Museum,  which  were 
discovered  by  Colonel  Cautley  and  Dr. 
Falconer  in  the  sub-Himalayan  hills.  The 
natives  of  Central  Africa  persist  in  assert- 
ing that  wild  camels  still  wander  among 
tho  unfrequented  mountain-ranges  of  that 
continent ;  but  as  no  European  traveler 
has  yet  set  eyes  upon  them,  their  existence 
is  too  apocryphal  to  overthrow  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  that  in  the  present  day 
the  camel  exists  only  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

At  what  era  men  first  enlisted  the  camel 
into  their  seiTice,  it  is  impossible  to 
gaess;  but  that  it  was  at  a  very  early 
penod  is  plain,  from  the  fact  that  six 
thousand  camels  formed  part  of  the  wealth 
with  which  the  patient  patriarch  was  re- 
warded after  his  terrible  trial.  From  the 
East,  the  useful  beast  found  its  way  to 
Europe.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  trea- 
sure of  Mummolus  was  carried  by  its 
means  from  Bordeaux  to  Convennes; 
and  when  Clotair  made  Brunichild  a  pri 
soner,  he  ordered  her  to  be  carried  through 
the  army  on  camel-back,  before  she  was 
handed  over  to  the  executioner.  The 
Moors  during  their  rule  in  Granada  intro- 
duced the  camel  into  Spain ;  but  the  East 
was  always  the  real  land  of  camels,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  animal  being  especially 
adapted  for  the  vast  deserts  for  which 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  is  famous. 

To  carry  men  and  merchandise  across 
the  arid  waste,  an  animal  was  needed  at 
once  speedy,  untiring,  sure-footed,  and 
capable  of  subsisting  where  vegetation 
was  scanty  and  water  scarce:  all  these 
qualifications  are  combined  in  the  camel. 
Tlie  pads  of  its  spreading  feet,  divided 
into   two  toes  without  being  externally 


separated,  prevent  it  sinking  in  the  sand, 
over  which  it  moves  so  noiselessly,  that 
it  has  been  poetically  and  appropri- 
ately termed  "the  ship  of  the  desert." 
The  callosities  on  the  flexures  of  the 
limbs  and  chest,  upon  which  the  animal 
rests  as  it  kneels  to  receive  its  load,  pre- 
vent the  skin  from  cracking  from  contact 
with  the  hot  sand.  The  nostrils  closing 
at  will,  exclude  the  burning  grains  when 
the  simoom  sweeps  across  the  desert; 
while  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  sto- 
mach enables  the  camel  to  go  without 
water  for  seven,  or  even,  in  extreme  cases, 
as  many  as  fifteen  days,  and  even  to  be 
the  salvation  of  a  thirsty  caravan.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  poor  beast  is  sacri6ced, 
his  stomach  opened,  and  the  contents 
strained  through  a  cloth.  He  is  apt  to 
drink  greedily  afler  a  long  abstinence, 
but  in  the  seasons  when  the  dew  falls, 
hardly  cares  to  drink  at  all.  He  is  as 
easily  satisfied  in  the  way  of  eating,  de- 
lighting in  the  tough  plants  he  passes  on 
his  march,  which  his  strong  nipper-like 
teeth  enable  him  to  masticate  with  com- 
fort. These  good  qualities  are  not,  how- 
ever, unalloyed.  The  camel  is  liable  to 
slip  in  sloppy  places,  and  disjoint  his  hips; 
bears  cold  and  wet  weather  but  ill ;  and 
has  so  little  recuperative  power,  that  when 
knocked  up,  he  generally  succumbs  alto- 
gether, and  is  left  to  the  jackal  and  vul- 
ture. Even  if  he  should  recover,  he 
becomes  a  poor  weak  object,  piteous  to 
behold,  a  burden  to  himself,  and  of  little 
use  to  his  master.  Although  the  camel  is 
a  teetotaler,  he  sometimes  gets  intoxicated 
by  indulging  in  dates  after  drinking,  when 
fermentation  takes  place  in  the  stomach. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  living  ship  no 
traveler  can  speak  of  with  patience,  while 
he  emphatically  indorses  the  advice  of 
one  who  writes :  "  In  hot  weather,  pitdi 
your  tent  as  far  from  your  camels  as  you 
dare,  and  if  there  be  a  breeze,  to  the 
windward." 

The  amble  of  the  camel  —  a  curious 
amalgamation  of  rolling  and  pitching  si- 
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raultaneously  executed — would  scarcely 
be  extolled  by  any  one  accustomed  to  the 
pleasant  canter  of  a  good  horse ;  but  it 
has  its  advantages.  The  rider  may  sit 
sideways,  backwards,  or  in  the  orthodox 
i^isbion,  with  his  feet  in  or  out  of  the  stir- 
rups; he  may  let  his  legs  dangle  carelessly, 
or  sit  cross-legged  after  the  manner  of 
Turks  and  tailors,  without  any  fear  of  his 
seat  or  equanimity  being  disturbed  by  the 
sure-footed  beast  stumbling,  kicking,  shy- 
ing, or  bolting.  He  is,  however,  guilty 
of  something  like  the  last-mentioned  fault 
upon  nearing  water  after  long  abstinence ; 
and  when  a  caravan  makes  a  rush  for  the 
wells,  it  behoves  the  human  portion  of  it 
to  look  to  their  legs.  Another  habit  rather 
perplexing  to  the  inexperienced  camel- 
rider,  is  the  animal's  propensity  for 
snatching  at  dwaii*  acacias  and  other 
vegetable  delicacies  as  he  marches  along. 
But  these  slight  drawbacks  are  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  measured  regularity  with 
which  be  moves;  while  the  elevation 
enables  the  traveler  to  see  all  that  is  to  be 
seen,  and  gives  him  the  benefit  of  every 
welcome  breeze  that  blows. 

The  riding  -  gear  of  the  dromedary 
consists  of  a  large  double  pad  of  goaVs- 
hair  cloth,  stuffed  with  grass  or  straw. 
This  is  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal. A  wooden  frame  of  fiat  sticks, 
united  into  a  pair  of  conical  pommels  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  is  placed  on  the  pad, 
into  which  it  settles  itself  comfortably, 
the  hump  of  the  camel  forming  the  center 
of  the  apparatus,  and  keeping  every  thing 
in  its  proper  place.  Across  this  gigantic 
saddle  the  saddle-bags  are  thrown,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  carpets  and  cush- 
ions, until  a  sort  of  pyramid  is  formed, 
upon  the  apex  of  which  the  tmveler  is 
perched  ;  his  water-bottles,  carpet-bag, 
and  other  paraphernalia  swinging  below. 
The  harness  is  completed  by  a  halter  of 
goat  and  camel  hair  twisted  together 
passing  round  the  beast's  nose  like  our 
common  stable^halter. 

When  the  sex  dare  the  dangers  of  a 
desert-ride,  they  generally  mount  as  Eng- 
lish ladies  used  to  do  before  the  advent 
of  Anne  of  Bohemia  and  the  side-saddles ; 
should  they  scruple  at  acting  in  so  gentle- 
nanl  V  a  manner,  they  can  choose  between 
the  shibreeyeh,  moosaltah,  mahassa,  and 
takht'-rawan .  The  first  named  is  a  species 
of  platform,  built  up  with  mattresses,  car- 
pets, and  cushions,  on  a  foundation  of 
Inggage-chcsts.    The  moosultah  is  com- 


posed of  a  couple  of  frames — ^resembling 
m  shape  two  old-fiishioned  high-backed 
chairs  minus  the  seats — hung  across  the 
pack-saddle.  Inside  these  frames  the  fiiir 
traveler  seat  themselves,  and  are  screened 
from  sun  and  wind  by  an  awning  support- 
ed by  poles  and  the  backs  of  the  frames. 
The'  mahassa  is  an  improvement  on  the 
moosultah.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  frames, 
or  rather  boxes,  four  or  five  feet  long, 
two  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  and  a  half 
deep,  with  posts  fixed  at  the  outer  oomers ; 
these  boxes  are  htmg  across  the  pack- 
saddle,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a 
showy  awning,  supported  by  the  posts  at 
the  corners,  and  another  in  the  center.  If 
there  is  only  one  passenger,  of  course  it  is 
necessary  that  something  of  eqnal  weight 
should  be  placed  in  the  unoocapied  com- 
partment, to  preserve  the  balance.  The 
most  luxurious  of  all  the  accommodations 
for  the  tender  portion  of  creation  is  the 
camel-litter  or  takht'-rawan,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  body  of  a  coach. 
This  description  of  conveyance  requires 
two  camels,  one  before,  and  one  behind, 
sedan  fiishion,  the  hinder  camel  baTiog  a 
by  no  means  enviable  berth,  as  bis  bead  is 
bent  down  under  the  vehicle  daring  the 
wholeof  the  journey.  The  use  of  the  camel- 
litter  is  limited,  its  ^reat  length  confining 
it  to  those  routes  which  are  of  convenient 
width,  and  free  from  steep  ascents  and 
sharp  corners. 

The  average  speed  of  the  ordinary  ca- 
ravan camels,  which  are  seldom  less  than 
ten  hours,  and  sometimes  twenty* four 
hours  continuously  on  the  march,  is  abont 
two  miles  per  hour ;  but  the  maherrie  or 
dromedary  can  accomplish  a  much  swiA^ 
rate  of  progression,  being  able  to  travel 
seventy  miles  a  day  for  two  and  three 
daya  successively.  Golonel  Ghesney,  bv 
employing  four  dromedaries,  journeyeS 
between  Baarab  and  Damascus,  a  distance 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty-^igbt  miles,  in  a 
little  more  than  nineteen  days;  Laborde 
went  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  (one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles)  in  thirty-fi>ur  hours; 
and  the  mails  have  been  cariied  between 
Bagdad  and  Damascus  in  seven  days,  at 
the  rate  of  sixty-nine  miles  per  diem. 
Still  greater  celerity  was  attained  by  Me- 
hemct  AH,  when  he  wished  to  communi- 
cate from  Cairo  with  Ibraham  Pasha  at 
Antioch.  By  adopting  the  system  of  re- 
lays, the  distance  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  was  traversed  in  the  short 
space  of  five  days  and  a  half. 
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European    travelera    have    descanted 
much  upoD  the  patience  and  gentleness 
of  the  ship  of  tlie  desert ;  but  the  Arabs 
would   seem  to   have  a   less   favorable 
opinion  of  his  temper,  as  they  use  no  other 
term  than  "  camel's  anger  "  by  which  to 
designate   intense,  unforgiving    hatred ; 
and  when  a  caravan  passes  near  the  spot 
where  the  camel  of  the  prophet  Saleh  was 
hamstrung,  drums  are  beaten^  guns  dis- 
charged, voices  strained,  and  hands  clap- 
ped vigorously,  for  fear  their  beasts  should 
hear  the  lamenting  and  complaining  of 
the  prophet's  unlucky  maherrie,  who,  nei- 
ther forgetful  nor  forgiving,  yet  haunts 
the  scene  of  his  misfortune.    Camels,  too, 
fight  each  other  most  furiously  ;  and  it  is 
a  favorite  amusement  with  the  Turk  who 
can^  afford  such   a   luxury,  to  pit  one 
against  the  other,  and,  pipe  in  mouth, 
watch  them  rise  on  their  hind-legs,  thrust 
their  necks  together,  and  embrace  each 
other  with  any  thing  but  friendly  inten- 
tions.   The  indifference  with  which  tlie 
camel  receives  the  heaviest  blows  from 
his  driver,  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  tough- 
ness of  the  skin  than  the  result  of  the 
innate  patience  of  the  animal.    When  he 
comes  to  be  loaded  for  the  day's  journey, 
his   docility  is  very  questionable.    The 
representative  of  the  Timee  in  the  Crimea 
and  India  thus  graphically  describes  his 
behavior  at  such  a  time,  during  the  Indian 
campaign :  "  In  the  rear  of  each  tent  were 
couched  three  or  four  camels,  which  had 
been  brought  up  noiselessly  from  their 
own  part  of  the  world,  and  were  now 
expressing  their  resentment  at  present, 
and  their  apprehension  of  future  wrongs. 
The  moment  the  doodwallah  pulls  the 
string  which  is  attached  to  a  piece  of 
wood  passing  through  the  cartilage  of  the 
animal's  nostril,  the  camel,  opening  its  huge 
mouth,  garnished  with  hideous  blackened 
tusks,  ^  projecting  like  chevaux  de  friae 
from  its  lips,  and  from  the  depths  of  its 
inner  consciousness  and  of  its  wonderful 
hydraulic  apparatus,  gets  up  groans  and 
roarings  full  of  plaintive  anger,  the  force 
of  which  can  only  be  realized  by  actual 
audience.    When  solicited  by  the  jerking 
of  their  noses,  they  condescend  to  kneel 
down  and   tuck  their  legs  under  them; 
they  are  prevented  from  rising  by  a  rope 
which  is  passed  under  their  fore-knees, 
and  round  their  necks.    All   this  time 
their  complaints  wax  furious  as  the  pile 
grows  upon  their  backs,  and  do  not  cease 


till  long  after  thev  have  risen  and  stalled 
off  with  their  loads." 

The  load  for  a  camel  in  India  is  fixed 
by  the  government  at  three  hundred  and 
thii'ty  pounds ;.  in  Arabia,  it  varies  from 
three  hundred  and  sixty  to  four  hundred 
pounds;  in  Persia,  from  five  hundred  to 
six  hundred  pounds ;  in  Egypt,  it  averages 
eight  hundred  pounds ;  while,  according 
to  Tavernier,  the  Turcoman  camel  will 
carry  as  much  as  fifteen  hundred  pounds' 
weight. 

Where  the  road  is  tolerably  good,  the 
burden-camels  of  a  caravan  are  tied  to 
each  other,  the  nose-rope  of  one  being 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  another,  and  so 
they  march  on,  three  to  ten  in  a  string, 
in  single  file ;  and  such  creatures  of  routine 
are  they,  that  a  camel  will  refuse  to  pro- 
ceed if  the  camel  before  him  is  changed 
for  another.  In  Egypt,  the  caravans  move 
abreast ;  and  one  of  fifty  camels  will  show 
a  front  for  a  mile  in  extent.  The  pilgrim- 
caravan  pursues  its  route  principally 
during  the  night,  lighted  on  its  way 
with  torches.  It  has  been  shorn  of  much 
of  its  splendor  in  modern  times.  Bagdad's 
celebrated  ruler — 

**Tfaat  monarch  wise  and  witty. 
Whose  special  taste  for  putting  wrongs  to 
rights, 
Brought  down  upon  him  blows  and  sharp  in- 
vective 
WheQ  it  pleased  him  to  be  his  own  detective, 
To  scent  out  scandals  of  Arabian  nights" — 

performed  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Prophet's 
shrine  no  less  than  nine  times,  with  a  ca- 
ravan of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
camels,  nine  hundred  of  that  enormous 
number  being  employed  in  carrying  Ha- 
roun's  wardrobe.  The  sultan  of  Egypt 
was  accompanied  by  five  hundred  camels 
laden  with  sweetmeats,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  bearing  pomegranates  and 
other  fruits.  Every  year  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  sends  a  "mahmal" — ^a  beautiful 
covering  for  the  shrine  of  Mohammed — 
to  Mecca.  The  camel  honored  by  being 
chosen  for  carpet-bearer  is  magnificently 
adorned  with  ribbons,  lace,  feathers,  and 
imitative  gems.  When  Hasselquist  saw 
the  procession  start  from  Cairo  in  1750, 
this  favored  beast  carried  a  pyramidal 
pavilion  six  feet  high,  covered  with  green 
silk,  under  which  the  mahmal  was  sup- 
posed to  lie ;  but,  like  other  great  ofiicials, 
the  carpet-camel  did  his  work  by  deputy, 
the  precious  gift  being  actually  carried  by 
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Bome  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren.  As  a 
reward  for  "  not  doing  it,"  the  mahmal- 
camel  becomesi  exempt  from  all  labor  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  which  is  passed  in  a 
lodgin|];  provided  for  his  special  use ;  and 
he  has  servants  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
due  provision  made  for  his  sustenance. 
Spite  of  the  sacred  mission  of  the  mahmal- 
caravan,  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert 
do  not  scruple  to  lay  it,  like  humbler  ones, 
under  contribution ;  the  authorities  have, 
in  consequence,  resolved  to  abridge  the 
land-journey  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  niahmal 
was  sent  from  Cairo  to  Jeddah  by  rail- 
way, from  whence  it  would  be  taken  by 
steamer  to  Suez ;  still  the  camel's  religious 
occupation  is  not  quite  gone,  and  the  mah- 
mal-carrier,  after  bearing  the  sacred  carpet 
to  the  railway  carriage,  was  provided 
with  a  truck  to  himself. 

The  camel  has  served  other  purposes 
than  those  of  commerce  and  religion :  he 
has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  war- 
like sovereigns,  and  employed  not  only  to 
carry  the  luggage  of  their  armies,  but  to 
draw  scythed  chariots,  and  to  carry 
bowmen  and  swordsmen.  Semiramis 
numbered,  in  one  of  her  hosts,  ten  myriads 
of  camel-mounted  warriors,  besides  seven- 
ty millions  of  baggage  camels.  They 
were  also  employed  by  the  strong-minded 
spouse  of  Ninus  to  carry  the  two  millions 
of  artificial  elephants  with  which  she 
marched  into  Mesopotamia.  The  legions 
of  Xerxes  suffered  by  their  camels  being 
carried  away  by  lions  in  the  night ;  and 


Cyrus  defeated  CroBsus  by  craftily  taking 
advantage  of  the  antipathy  the  horse 
bears  to  the  camel.  He  mounted  some 
of  his  soldiers  on  camels,  and  ordered 
them  to  charge  the  &mous  Lydian  light- 
horse.  The  chargers  of  the  latter,  render- 
ed ungoveraable  by  fear,  fled  from  the 
field,  and  with  them  the  hopes  of  the 
wealthiest  of  monarcbs.  Camels  are  still 
used  in  our  Indian  territories.  The  con- 
queror of  Sinde,  writing  home  while  mak- 
ing his  wonderful  march  upon  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Ameers,  exclaims :  '*  Oh !  the 
baggage,  the  baegagel  it  is  enough  to 
drive  one  mad.  We  have  fifteen  hundred 
camels  with  their  confounded  long  necks, 
each  occupying  fifteen  feet  I  Fancy  these 
long  devils  in  a  defile,  four  miles  and  a 
quarter  of  them !"  Yet  this  addition  to 
the  regular  impedimenta  of  an  army  was 
far  below  the  usual  figure.  Sir  Charles  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Indian  general 
that  marched  with  less  than  sixteen  camels 
to  carry  his  own  baggage ;  Lord  Kednc 
required  three  hundred.  The  former 
commander  declared  emphatically  that 
they  were  utterly  unfit  for  military  move- 
ments. 

The  time  is  possibly  not  far  distant 
when  the  camel  will  be  superseded  by  the 
great  iron  horse ;  but  as  long  as  the  Arab 
finds  in  him  a  useful  servant,  meat,  drink, 
clothing,  and  fuel,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  faith  of  the  true  believer,  who  expects 
to  find  a  white-winged  camel  awaiting 
him  as  he  steps  out  of  his  sepulcher,  to 
convey  his  soul  to  paradise. 


^ — * »  ^- 


A  KoNSTEK  Baromgtee. — The  great  Water  Baro- 
meter of  the  late  Professor  Daniell  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  was  erected  by 
him  in  1832,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the  Royal 
Society's  apartments  in  Somerset  House.  When  the 
Society  removed  to  Burlington  House,  their  present 
habitation,  the  barometer  was  most  suitably  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  eminent  meteorologist,  Mr. 
James  Glaisher.  On  the  29th  and  30th  ult  the  ap- 
paratus was  removed,  under  his  superintendence,  by 
Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  who  manifested  great 
energy  and  skill  in  the  operation,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Olaisher,  who  has  given  an  account  of  its  removal  in 
the  Tlmei.  About  a  foot  and  a  half  of  glass  having 
been  broken  off  the  lower  end  of  the  barometer  tube, 
Mr.  Negretti  succeeded  in  dexterously  joining  on  a 
piece  of  glass  tubo  to  tho  broken  end.    By  the  aid 


of  steam-engines,  etc.,  water  was  retorted,  and 
steam  generated  and  condensed.  The  tnbe,  having 
been  refilled,  was  finally  closed  by  the  blow>pipe,  and 
the  column  of  water  reached  nearly  thirty-tLree  feet 
without  the  slightest  speck  of  air  being  perceptible. 
The  instrument  is  fixed  in  an  angle  of  the  tropical 
department,  and  near  the  great  tree.  The  top  of  the 
column  of  water  can  be  seen  from  the  fiist  gallery ; 
and  as  that  change  which  causes  a  variation  of  aa 
inch  of  mercury  wQl  cause  a  variation  of  more  than 
a  foot  in  a  column  of  water,  so  the  changes  in  the 
latter  will  be  more  than  twelve  times  as  great  as  iu 
the  former.  Many  oscillations,  therefore,  may  be 
seen  by  the  water  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  nier 
curial  barometer ;  and  in  gales  of  wind  or  hcaTT 
storms,  it  will  be  highly  interesting  to  watch  its 
action. 
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Many  peraons  in  modern  Europe  still 
forget  that  division  is  a  condition  of  unity. 
Being  persuaded  that  the  greatest  good 
consists  in  universal  pacification,  they 
imagine  that  all  the  disagreements  and 
troubles  of  mankind  may  be  averted  by 
the  intervention  of  the  state.  "China^'* 
remarks  Ernest  Renan  scornfully,  "  is  the 
ideal  they  propose  to  themselves.*' 

To  estimate  the  vast  importance  of  the 
Reformation  as  a  political  and  social 
movement,  we  need  only  to  study  care- 
fully the  history  of  France  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It 
appears  trite  and  commonplace  to  remark 
that  a  living  unity  is  better  than  a  dead 
uniformity,  or  that  an  enduring  national 
prosperity  can  coexist  only  with  the  per- 
fect liberty  of  the  subject.  But  from  the 
days  of  Pisistratus  to  thoseof  Macchiavelli, 
the  most  fatal  errors  in  government  have 
resulted  from  the  attempt  to  establish 
false  relations  between  the  individual  and 
the  state. 

The  ancient  idea  of  social  order  differed 
frindamentally  from  the  modem.  The 
**  liberty "  of  antiquity  was  only  another 
term  for  national  independence.  In  real- 
ity, Sparta  was  no  more  free  than  Sardis. 
The  development  of  the  individual  was 
entirely  subservient  to  the  law  of  the 
state.    In  old  heathendom,  religion  was 
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a  national  affair.  In  the  first  regular  edict 
which  was  passed  against  the  Christians, 
in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  our  era,  the 
Roman  ]^mperor  Domitian  considered  the 
offense  of  dissent  from  the  established  re- 
ligion in  the  same  light  as  a  crime  of  high 
treason.  And  in  the  two  remarkable  let- 
ters that  passed  between  the  moderate 
Trajan  and  the  younger  Pliny,  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  policy  which  approved 
the  judicial  persecution  of  religious  opin- 
ions appearing  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
national  worship.  Such  a  despotism  could 
be  maintained  only  on  one  condition :  that 
the  opinions  and  customs  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations  should  be  in  unison  with 
it.  And  could  we  imagine  a  world  so 
constituted  that  the  principles  of  absolute 
government  and  universal  centralization 
should  be  easily  preserved,  the  existence 
of  human  depravity,  with  the  absence  of 
any  counteracting  influence,  must  inevita- 
bly involve  the  ruin  of  that  world. 

Thus  it  was  that  each  nation  of  antiqui- 
ty (possessing  for  a  time  some  organic 
principle  of  its  own;  but  being  always 
narrow  and  circumscribed  in  its  social 
consei*vatism)  passed  rapidly  through  the 
several  phases  of  its  development ;  and 
disastrous  decay  succeeded  to  its  most 
brilliant  splendor. 

The  Germanic  races,  (as  Ernest  Renan 
has  remarked,)  in  bursting  the  bonds  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  effected  the  most  im- 
portant political  revolution  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  was  the  victory  of  the 
individual  over  the  state.  The  despotism 
of  the  Empire  had  so  enfeebled  the  civil- 
ized world,  that  the  luxurious  and  effemi- 
nate majority  was  speedily  overcome  by 
an  earnest  and  vigorous  minority.  Then 
commenced  a  new  era.  The  tendency  of 
the  Germanic  races  was  to  absolute  indi* 
vidnalism.  The  theory  of  the  state  was 
completely  strange  to  them,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  feudality  resulted  from  the  clashing 
of  the  old  and  the  new  ideas.  The  royal- 
ty of  the  Middle  Ages  was  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  personal  rights.    The  king  was 
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the  proprietor  of  the  crown,  and  his  au- 
thority was  limited  by  charters  and  obli- 
gations. The  bold  and  liberal  barons  who 
dictated  conditions  to  the  weak  and  vacil- 
lating John,  had  no  idea  of  the  nation  as  an 
absolute  source  of  po  wer.  All  such  theories 
of  government  were  confined  to  the  peri- 
patetic schoolmen  who  raved  of  Aristotle, 
Avithout  dreaming  of  putting  his  precepts 
into  practice. 

Christianity  had,  indeed,  taken  the  place 
of  Paganism ;  whilst,  in  accordance  with 
the  old  regime,  the  Christian  priesthood 
claimed  its  descent  from  an  ancient  hie- 
rarchy with  a  form  and  organization  clear- 
ly defined.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  century  (the  epoch  of  their 
alliance  with  the  Roman  Empire)  the 
churchmen  had  shown  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  absolute  authority.  The  Roman 
pontiffs  considered  themselves  the  chiefs 
of  Christendom.  In  the  name  of  a  prin* 
oiple  of  universal  centralization  they  en- 
deavored to  revive  the  ideas  of  antiquity. 
Even  as  early  as  under  Charlemagne,  their 
influence  was  silently  leavening  the  nation. 

When,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  his- 
tory, the  Christian  religion  was  no  longer 
perseoutcd  by  the  State,  it  was  not  simply 
tolerated  as  free,  but  unfoitnnately  be- 
came subject  to  the  Roman  ideas,  and 
transformed  into  a  function  of  political 
power.  In  fiict,  since  the  period  of  Con- 
stantine,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ancient 
Church  has  been  more  or  less  ruled  by 
the  interests  of  temporal  kingdoms.  In 
France  the  Church  was  transrormed  into 
a  spiritual  State,  and  the  State  into  a  kind 
of  temporal  Church.  In  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  great  powers,  the  interests  of 
one  or  the  other  become  necessarily  dom- 
inant. France,  even  during  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Galilean  Church, 
never  attempted  the  most  feeble  approxi- 
mation to  a  pure  theocracy :  the  interests 
of  the  State  remained  always  the  most 
powerful.  But  in  its  centralized  adminis- 
tration the  uniform  government  was  ei^er 
to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  the 
priests.  The  absolute  monarch  was  little 
content  with  his  power  over  the  interests 
of  his  people,  when  he  could  not  tyrannize 
over  their  consciences.  The  confessional 
was  the  citadel  of  the  Church ;  but  this 
citadel  was  in  the  power  of  the  State. 

"France,"  exclaims  M.  Dollfus,  "has 
been  verging  toward  a  triple  Catholi- 
cism ;  a  Catholicism  which  must  embrace 
the  whole  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 


man,  in  the  narrow  constraints  of  politi- 
cal power."  The  roots  of  Catholicism 
have  struck  deeply  in  France,  but  thoy 
have  undermined  the  foundations  of  na- 
tional liberty.  The  intolerance  of  tl:e 
Middle  Ages  was  carried  down  into  mod- 
ern times.  The  Church,  by  its  union 
with  the  monarchy,  forced  the  State  to 
act  as  executioner  for  her.  Christianity 
thus  inaugurated  the  most  fatal  tyne  of 
spiritual  tyranny.  Diocletian  and  Nero 
founded  no  regular  Inquisition.  On  the 
death  of  a  tyrant  in  pagan  Rome,  the  per- 
secuted wi*etches  might  hope  for  a  respite 
from  their  sufferings.  But  it  remained 
for  a  centralized  Church  to  establish  the 
permanent  scaffold  in  France ;  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  poetic  and  romantic  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  stine  all  liberty  of  thought 
and  conscience,  by  the  most  atrocious 
punishments  which  the  cruelty  and  inyete- 
rate  hatred  of  man  could  devise.  St* 
Louis,  the  worthiest  monarch  who  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  most 
liberal  sovereign  of  his  times,  was  yet  a 
terrible  persecutor. 

Thus  it  is  in  countries  where  an  absolute 
government  prevails,  that  a  national  and 
despotic  Church  produces  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences.  Philip  II.,  the 
Domitian  of  modern  times,  scarcely  exer- 
cised a  more  important  influence  upon  the 
religion  of  thousands,  than  did  the  amiar 
ble  Madome  de  Maintenon  through  her 
control  of  the  cowardly  Louis  XIV. 
France  has  been  proud  of  her  concord. 
She  has  boalted  of  her  grand  uniformity ; 
but  it  was  her  concord  which  led  to  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  her 
uniformity  which  engendered  the  skepti* 
cism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
flippant  deism  of  the  present  day.  It  has 
been  the  error  of  France  to  oppose  the 
free  spontaneity  of  man's  spirit ;  to  forget 
in  what  sense  the  domain  of  the  soul  is 
spiritual,  and  independent  of  official  or- 
ganization. The  mistakes  into  which 
France  has  fallen  in  her  government,  the 
difficulties  which  she  has  experienced  in 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, have  been  partly  tho  work  of 
Catholicism.  A  fiilse  idea  of  sovereignty 
has  been  engendered  by  a  tendency  (o 
the  Roman  ideas.  The  theoretical  men* 
archy  of  the  Galilean  Church  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  Louis  XIV.,  possessing  fnll 
power  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his 
subjects.  Nor  has  the  Church  itself  been 
otherwise  than  injured  by  this  alliauce: 
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Catholicism  has  been  guilty  of  tbe  most 
fatal  impradenoe  (as  in  the  dajs  of  Ceesar 
Borgia  and  those  of  Macchiavelli)  by  mar- 
terialicing  itself  in  its  eenti'al  relation  with 
the  Sute. 

The  theory  of  one  nniTersal  Chnrch  and 
one  Christian  monarchy  has  dazzled  some 
of  the  most  powerful  minds  in  all  periods 
of  modem  society.  Frederick  Schlegel 
compares  it  to  Gothic  archHectnre,  which 
has  never  been  brought  to  perfection ;  and 
si^hs  after  the  time  when  bis  lofty  ideal 
of  a  *'  paternal  royalty,  an  enlightened 
priesthood,  a  mild  aristocracy,  and  a  free- 
spirited,  yet  controlled,  commonalty," 
will  be  fully  realised.  Futurity  may  reap 
the  benefit  of  this  ideal  conception  or 
a  Christian  State,  when  the  wildest  theo- 
ries of  Condorcet  are  no  longer  matters 
of  speculation,  but  of  well-anthenticated 
Itistory.  When  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  is  to  be  found  on  earth,  or  when  we 
meet  with  the  human  perfectibility  of ' 
which  Godwin  and  Shelley  dreamed,  the 
nnqaestioned  supreinacy  of  that  **  Divine 
corporation,  embracing  all  social  rela- 
tions,*' in  which  Schlegel  believed,  maybe 
acknowledged  and  valued  as  a  solid  basis 
of  peace.  Till  then,  the  theory  must  re* 
main  as  impracticable  as  it  is  gi*and. 

If  a  single  domination  were  to  extend 
over  modem  Europe  analogous  to  the  or- 
bis  Homanua  of  ancient  times,  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  trath  would  be  sapped.  To  the 
principle  of  diversity,  as  an  invincible 
bander  to  such  a  domination,  the  vitality 
of  modem  society  may  to  some  extent 
be  ascribed.  The  division  of  Europe  into 
separate  States  is  the  chief  guarantee  of 
its  liberty ;  it  is  this  division  which  pre- 
serves the  world  from  tbe  fiite  of  Baby- 
lon and  Greece.  A  divided  civilization 
has  a  thousand  resources  within  itself; 
whilst  every  society  which,  by  disorganiz- 
ing tyranny  within,  makes  an  apparent 
approximation  to  unity,  is  fiited  to  hope- 
less degeneracy,  having  no  elements  of 
reform  within  its  narrow  circle. 

From  an  early  period  in  English  his- 
tory, feudality  bore  its  fruit  in  parliamen- 
tary freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  healtliy 
division  of  power.  The  civilians  were 
rarely  trammeled  by  the  dogmas  of  the 
ecclesiastics.  Side  by  side  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  monks,  advanced  a  bold  and 
independent  feudalism,  which    spoke  in 


liberal  and  undaunted  language  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Wydiffe. 

The  error  of  the  French  aristocracy,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  commencemonjt;  of 
the  dynasty  of  Valois,  was  to  neglect  its 
legitimate  function  to  limit  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  king,  and  prevent  the  exag- 
gerated development  of  the  idea  of  state. 
Brilliant,  frivolous,  and  indolent,  the 
French  nobility  lost  sight  of  their  true 
vocation.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  all  their  dutiea 
seemed  to  be  merged  in  serving  the 
king.  All  their  superiority  consisted  in 
antagonism  to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  mistake  was  the  servile 
and  voluptuous  Court  of  Versailles. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Roman  Catholicism 
in  accustoming  her  adherents  to  abdicate 
their  personal  responsibility,  and  to  shift 
upon  her  shoulders  all  care  fi^r  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  the  direction 
of  their  own  consciences,  had  offered  the 
most  serious  impediments  to  national  li- 
berty. Virtue  and  religion  in  a  people 
must  develop,  like  the  petals  of  a  plant, 
from  within ;  they  can  not  be  imposed  by 
unnatural  pressure  from  without.  **  The 
instltutioYi  of  a  government  invested  with 
the  power  of  setting  the  world  to  rightH," 
remarks  a  modem  French  writer,  *' ap- 
pears at  first  sight  a  g^eat  benefit.  It  has 
only  one  fitult,  that  is,  that  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years  it  will  have  enfeebled  the  na- 
tion a  hundred  times  more  than  a  long 
series  of  exterminating  wars."  A  nation 
kept  in  perpetual  pupilage  will  probably 
lapse  into  a  dull  lethargy,  or  a  vulgar  ma- 
terialism. The  conservatism  and  organi- 
zation of  tbe  Chinese  empire  have  pro- 
duced a  state  of  decrepitude  without  par- 
allel in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Every  nation  is  the  builder  of  its  own 
destinies.  The  French  character  at  the 
present  time  still  contains  in  itself  the  es- 
sential elements  of  Rome  and  Gaul ;  but 
the  Roman  ideas  have  ever  triumphed  in 
France  over  the  Germanic  and  the  Gallic. 
The  centralizing  spirit  of  ancient  Rome  is 
still  to  be  found  amidst  the  brilliant  in- 
consistency of  the  Gauls.  Liberty  is  de- 
pendent on  character  as  much  as  on  intel- 
ligence. The  ardor,  the  sociability,  the 
love  of  wur,  and  the  fickle  vivacity  which 
still  animate  the  French,  are  singularly 
distinct  from  the  pride,  dignity,  and  pa- 
tience which  are  the  fundamental  virtues 
of  the  Saxon  race.    The  French,  as  it  has 
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been  said,  have  coveted  liberty  too  much 
ns  a  mistress ;  and,  weary  of  their  fancifal 
pursuit,  she  still  continues  to  elude  their 
grasp.  Their  fiery  impulse  and  impe- 
tuosity have  been  succeeded  by  periods 
of  lassitude  and  torpor.  They  are  rather 
vain  than  proud,  and  more  ambitious  than 
moderate.  It  was  the  lust  of  conquest 
which  destroyed  ancient  Rome.  Liberty 
is  slow  to  contract  alliances  with  those 
who  are  amorous  of  glory,  and  eager  for 
the  excitement  of  war. 

"  Uennui^^  remarked  Boileau,  "  naquU 
unjour  de  Puniformite,^^  The  absorption 
of  the  individual  by  the  state  is  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  the  subject.  We 
have  no  better  instance  of  the  excessive 
uniformity  which  renders  the  productions 
of  their  best  writers  fatiguing  and  mono- 
tonous, than  in  the  brilliant  literary  mech- 
anism of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  All  pro- 
gress, as  Mr.  Buckle  has  remarked,  is  im- 
possible with  an  exaggerated  centraliza- 
tion. The  sentiment  of  a  paternal  gov- 
erament,  anxious  for  the  wel&re  of  its 
children,  is  charming  only  at  a  distance. 
On  a  nearer  view  this  sesthetic  and  irre- 
proachable system,  this  masterpiece  of 
political  architecture,  is  only  a  magnifi- 
cent ruin.  There  are,  as  it  has  been  said, 
two  methods  of  national  decay :  dissolu- 
tion, when  all  political  power  is  merged 
in  democracy;  and  crystallization,  when 
the  individuality  of  the  person  is  lost  in 
the  will  of  the  state.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
the  medium  between  these  two  extremes ; 
it  is  hard  to  strike  the  balance  between 
immobility  and  anarchy.  A  certain  cen- 
tralization is  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  justice,  but  its  legiti- 
mate rules  are  not  to  be  exaggerated. 
The  state  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
society.  If  we  examine  the  history  of 
France  from  its  commencement  to  the 
present  day,  we  shall  find  the  Latin  spirit 
continually  tending  to  the  same  disastrous 
results.  Kichelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  pre- 
pared the  Revolution,  and  the  Revolution 
m  its  turn  became  the  precursor  of  the 
Empire — a  gradual  prostration  succeed- 
ing to  its  most  violent  convulsions,  and 
its  reforms  being  without  lasting  root. 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  first  Napoleon — ^par- 
adoxical as  it  may  seem  to  class  the  two 
names  together — were  both  representa 
lives  of  the  centralizing  spiiit  which  has 
been  fated  to  crush  the  independence  and 
stifle  the  energies  of  France. 

When  France,  following  her  taste  for 


uniformity,  and  the  theooratical  tenden- 
cies of  Roman  Catholicism,  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  realizing  the  strangest  phe- 
nomenon of  modern  times, — ^the  monar- 
chy of  Louis  XIV.,  (a  sort  of  Mongolian 
ideal,  when  the  astonished  world  beheld 
a  King,  seated  on  a  Christian  throne, 
vested  with  the  rights  of  an  eastern  des- 
pot,) the  Revolution  of  1769  was  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  such  an  aberra- 
tion. 

"  Perfection  in  outward  life,"  remarks 
Dr«  Arnold,  ^'  is  the  fruit  of  perfection  id 
the  life  within  ns.  The  history  of  a  na* 
tion's  internal  life  is  the  history  of  its 
institutions  and  its  laws.''  The  French 
Revolution  was  a  force  put  in  movement 
by  the  most  opposite  impulses,  whilst  its 
results  have  been  scarcely  perceptible 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.  In  the  eyes 
of  a  school  only  too  well  known,  it  was  less 
a  period  of  political  development  than  an 
epoch  of  grand  moral  progress,  intended 
to  introduce  to  the  world  truths  which 
Christianity  had  not  taught.  Mirabean 
and  Robespierre,  no  less  than  Rousseau 
and  Condorcet,  hoped  to  transform  hu- 
manity, and  to  render  this  world  a  para- 
dise of  happiness  and  eternal  joy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  this  Uto- 
pian school,  every  thing  changes  place. 
Crime  becomes  virtue,  and  virtue  crime. 
But,  according  to  another  dogmatic  opin- 
ion, the  Revolution  was  emphatically  the 
work  of  the  evil  one ;  and  it  opened  a  oev 
era  of  sophisms  and  lies,  as  closely  inter- 
laced as  the  circles  of  Dante's  hell.  Both 
these  opinions  are  more  or  less  one-sided. 
There  was  that  in  the  Revolution  common 
to  all  eras,  in  which  good  and  evil  have 
been  closely  intermingled,  and  in  which 
the  eril  has  triumphed  through  the  de- 
pravity of  man ;  yet  it  may  be  historically 
considered  as  an  impulsion  independent  of 
the  will  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  bears, 
as  De  Tocqueville  has  observed,  a  strik- 
ing analogy  to  those  religious  revolatioDS 
whose  intense  excitement  will  bring  to- 
gether or  separate  the  most  various  cha- 
racters of  every  language  and  climate. 
Just  as  Schiller  has  remarked,  that  Uiu 
Thirty  Years'  War  had  the  effect  of  unit- 
ing the  most  different  people  in  the  closest 
bonds  of  sympathy ;  so  the  Franob  Re- 
volution operated  in  a  similar  manner 
through  the  violent  passions  of  the  time. 

In  studying  the  early  history  of  the 
European  nations,  we  have  remarked  that 
England  is  the  country  where  feudality 
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has  borne  the  most  lasting  fruit  in  its 
parliamentary  government  and  equable 
divisions  of  power.  Thus,  in  examining 
the  political  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
we  are  Struck  by  the  marvelous  simili- 
tude between  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
peoples  so  different.  But  we  soon  ap- 
proach the  transformation  period,  when 
the  fusion  of  races  becomes  more  complete, 
and  the  old  servants  are  dominators  of  the 
soil.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  Tiers 
JBUU  marks  an  important  transition  period 
in  French  history.  The  "bourgeoisie," 
remarks Augustin Thierry,  "became anew 
nation."  It  elevated  itself  between  the 
nobility  and  the  serfs,  and  destroyed  for- 
ever the  social  duality  of  the  feudal  times. 
The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  may 
be  considered  as  the  heroic  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  France  as  elsewhere.  The 
Chronicles  of  Geoffry  do  Villehardouin, 
who  gives  an  account  of  the  Grusades 
under  Innocent  III.,  allow  us  a  curious  in- 
sight into  the  history  of  this  period.  The 
spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  ro- 
mantic age  of  religion  and  war,  when 
every  thing  was  done  by  impulse,  was  cal- 
culated to  manifest  the  peculiar  traits  of 
French  character.  The  knights  of  these 
times  were  Christians  without  theology, 
simple  and  artless,  believing  in  the  Pope, 
and  at  the  same  time  waging  war  with 
his  agents.  The  moral  of  these  Chroni- 
cles was  the  will  of  God,  chastising  all  sin 
by  temporary  reverses ;  while  success  in 
war  was  considered  as  synonymous  with 
his  &vor.  A  century  elapsed  between 
these  Memoirs  and  those  of  De  Joinville, 
during  which  time  two  hundred  poets  and 
troubadours  sang  of  love  or  the  glories 
of  the  monarchy,  and  Christianity  was 
allowed  to  rule  over  Christendom  in  one 
hierarchy  of  unquestioned  supremacy. 
The  theory  of  the  Papal  Church  gradual- 
ly arose,  shaping  itself  according  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  times.  Joinville  ac- 
companied St.  Louis  in  his  first  crusade. 
He  seemed  to  have  some  touches  of  class- 
ical culture,  and  delighted  in  comparing 
Loais  IX.  to  Titus.  We  get  a  clearer 
view  of  real  history  through  the  details 
of  Froissart.  In  his  time,  France  alter- 
natelv  suffered  war  and  amused  herself 
by  jiteSy  without  caring  to  look  into  the 
prospects  of  the  future.  We  may  mark 
the  slow  and  insensible  labor  after  nation- 
al unity  even  amidst  the  confusion  of 
feudal   society.    Froissart  loved   like  a 


child  every  thing  that  appeitained  to  the 
nobility.  SociaJ  franchise  and  municipal 
rights  having  been  partly  obtained  by  the 
influence  of  towns  on  the  country,  the 
idea  most  prevalent  in  the  second  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  intense  devo- 
tion of  the  middle  class  to  the  monarchy. 
This  sentiment  was  carefully  inspired  by 
private  interest,  since  the  feudal  monarchy 
could  not  better  strengthen  its  power 
than  by  raising  new  men,  and  placing 
them  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  nobility 
and  the  army.  The  affranchised  descend- 
ants of  the  serfs  consecrated  their  blood 
and  their  noblest  efforts  to  protect  St. 
Louis  against  his  barons,  and  to  extend 
his  rojral  prerogative.  However,  irrepar- 
able disasters,  provoked  by  the  rash  follies 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  improvidence 
of  royalty  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
opened  France  to  her  enemies,  and  des- 
troyed the  resources  of  the  kingdom. 
A  notable  change  then  took  place  m  the 
spirit  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  were  at  once 
transformed  into  defiance,  and  promul- 
gated bold  and  liberal  opinions  like  those 
which  were  asserted  by  the  feudal  barons 
of  John.  Side  by  side  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  Church,  the 
antagonistic  and  self-dependent  spirit  of 
the  civilians  had  been  advancing,  which, 
breaking  loose  from  laws  and  dogmas 
which  had  not  been  established  in  the 
hearts  and  wills  of  the  people,  soon  devel- 
oped a  powerful  counteractive  force. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
crises  in  the  history  of  the  French  con- 
stitution. To  the  reiterated  demands  for 
subsidies,  provoked  by  the  calamities  of 
war,  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
replied  by  complaints,  soon  followed  by 
menaces  and  projects  for  the  entire  refor- 
mation of  the  state.  When,  after  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,  France  saw  her  King 
a  prisoner,  and  her  noblemen  killed  or 
captives,  the  bourgeoisie,  as  Froissart 
tells  us,  began  to  murmur :  "^  tant  hair 
lea  chevcUiera  et  lea  eacuyera  retoumia  de  la 
bcOaUle,^'*  This  general  fermentation  was 
increased  every  day  by  new  misfortunes, 
when  eight  hundred  deputies  (of  whom 
four  hundred  were  burgesses)  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands  with  an  ardor 
which  overreached  its  object.  Deliberat* 
ing  without  order,  and  with  revolutionary 
violence,  the  assembly  of  1356  formed  a 
stormy  committee  for  the « public  welfare, 
and  notified  to  royalty  (represented  by  a 
young  prince  in  his  minority)  its  own  de* 
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cree;)  and  resolutions.    Thus,  in  the  foar- 
teenth  century,  the  monarchy  of  France 
was  supplanted  by  the  republic,  and  the 
horrible  insurrection    of   the  Jacquerie, 
without  being  of  lasting  benefit,  united  to 
complete  a  combination  of  miseries  unpa^ 
ralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.    Be- 
ing abandoned  by  the  clergy  and  the  no- 
bility, the  JEt&U  soon  found  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  the  lowest  democracy ;  and 
then  followed  a  series  of  strange  and  pro* 
phetical  events^  in  which    royalty  was 
threatened    by    popular    menaces;    and 
£tienne  Marcel  ordained    (in  language 
almost  conformable  to  the  terms  of  1789) 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  power  of  the  crown  to  the 
nation  in  general.    This  man  shed  blood 
less  to  gratify  his  own  passions,  than  to 
obey  the  instruments  he  professed  to  rule. 
He  endeavored  to  change  the  dynasty  of 
Valois  to  that  of  Evreux;  and,  during 
these  disorders  in  the  capital,  strangers 
profited  by  the  universal  anarchy,  to  add 
to  it  the  desolations  of  war.    Such,  says 
Carn6,  is  the  page  of  history  in  which  the 
middle  classes  of  1780  could  have  read, 
almost  five  centuries  before,  an  exact  de- 
scription of  their  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments.   If  the  consummate  prudence  of 
Charles  V.  relieved  France  in  a  crisis  more 
fearful  for  her  popular  agitations  than 
even  through  the  success  of  her  foreign 
enemies,  the  calamities  of  the  following 
reign  plunged  her  anew  into  the  abyss  of 
suffering.    During  the  stormy  minority 
of  Charles  YI.,  and  the  miserable  insanity 
of  that  monarch,  the  Hera  MAt^  excited 
by  the  spectacle  of  public  scandals,  and 
rendered  desperate  by  unreasonable  tax- 
ation, endeavored  to  revive  the  political 
ideas  of  1855.    Amidst  the  violent  agita- 
tions of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  concerted  attempts  of  the 
towns  and  the  universities  after  the  battle 
of  Rosbecq,  a  strong  monarchical  re&ction 
took  place.    The  legitimate  end  of  the 
Tiers  Stdt  had  been  compromised  by  vio- 
lence and  audacity,  and  the  unfortunate 
attempts  at  freedom  of  the  fifteenUi  cen- 
tury only  led  to  a  firmer  centralization, 
and  provoked  a  newer  and  stronger  alli- 
ance between  Popery,  royalty,  and  no- 
bility. 

Royalty  had  now  become  the  symbol 
of  Fi'ench  nationality,  and  gained  ground, 
day  by  day,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
the  burgesses.  Fi'om  this  epoch  began  a 
sensible  opposition  between  the  Parisiaii 


burgesses  and  the  more  peaceful  Tien 
JBk&t  of  the  surrounding  provinces.    These 
last  were  composed  of  the  commercial 
classes,  who,  though  attached  to  the  mu- 
nicipal franchise,  and  anxious  to  extend 
their  importance  and  wealth,  had  neither 
taste  nor  intelligence  for  public  life,  and 
could  only  comprehend  one  theory  of 
government,  that  of  the  ancient  Rcwiaa 
jurisprudence.     To  such  minds  in  this 
age,  there  was  only  one  right,  the  stale: 
and  only  one  repi*esentative  ot  the  state, 
the  king.    The  sentiment  of  civil  equality 
was  strong ;  that  of  civil  liberty  was  null. 
They  thought  much  more  of  participating 
in  power  than  of  aggrandisdng  their  own 
persons;  and  their  principal  object  was 
the  abasement  of  all  talent  and  force  to 
the  common  restriction  of  one  superior 
law.     Thus  the  absolute  power  of  the 
royalty  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  narrow  despotism  of  the  burgesses. 
These  found  their  true  expression  in  Louis  ' 
XL,  whose  crafty  and  tyrannical  charao- 
ter  has  been  so  skillfully  drawn  by  our 
popular  novelist)  and  who  was  an  instru- 
ment destined  to  realiise  the  ideas  and  to 
satisfy  the  anticipations  of  the  burgesses. 
Philip  de  Comines  has  left  us  an  impartial 
picture  of  the  character  of  that  master 
whom  he  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  ad- 
miration auitfear,  of  affection  and  defiance. 
He  gives  us  the  most  exau^t  idea  of  this 
singular  man,  who  so  abased  his  subjeois 
that  he  went  in  his  severity  beyond  the 
most  cruel  exigencies  of  envy ;  and  who 
so  humbled  his  victims  that  no  generons 
sentiment  was  allowed  utterance  irom  the 
public  conscience,  where  deadness  and 
numbness  remained  even  after  hts  iron 
hand  had  ceased  to  stifle  it.    Oomines 
praises  the  skillfuhiess,  the  address,  and 
what  he  calls  the  ^^  wisdom"  of  Louis  XL^ 
which  was  only  the  cunning  of  the  Italisa 
lago,  the  principle  of  that  Maochisvelli 
who  justified  wickedness  in  a  prince  to 
secure  good  ends. 

Since  the  time  of  Louis  XL,  to  the 
awaking  of  nnbltc  passions  by  the  reU* 
gions  wars,  the  most  aadaeiona  spirits  in 
France  were  deprived  of  any  temptstion 
to  revolt.  The  nation  was  charaGterised 
by  a  general  stagnation,  and  by  a  wnnt 
of  original  ideas ;  whilst  even  its  feefoig 
of  humanitv  was  only  a  feeble  instinct. 
The  States-Qeneral  ceased  to  be  rcgoiariy 
convoked,  and  were  insensibly  sopphmted 
in  their  political  action  by  the  great  jndi* 
eial  courts  institnled  by  royidty}  which 
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succeeded  in  transforming  the  right  of  re- 
moiistraoce  into  a  right  of  permanent  con- 
trol. 

The  universal  impulsion  of  the  BenaLs- 
sauce  soon  began  to  give  the  intermediate 
classes  a  social  importance  which  had 
never  before  been  attained.  The  Renais- 
sance was  a  sort  of  resurrection  of  the 
French  spirit.  Italy,  invaded  by  the 
French  arms,  had  given  to  the  nobility  a 
taste  for  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  whilst 
the  study  orthe4intiqae  had  transformed 
the  national  taste.  For  some  time,  men 
turned  with  enthusiasm  to  the  acquisition 
of  ancient  languages.  All  oreaiive  force 
"was  merged  in  erndition.  The  Tiers 
JBkdt  devoted  themselves  to  the  new  stu- 
dies as  to  a  glorious  profession,  whilst 
from  their  ranks  came  forth  the  imitators 
and  rivals  of  the  Italian  artists.  In  civil 
and  political  society,  the  same  rage  for 
the  antique  prevailed.  Francis  L  tiied  to 
revive  the  Roman  legion.  The  nobles 
dressed  in  the  fashion  of  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans :  and  learned  men,  like  Bo^r 
thins,  died  pronouncing  grave  discourses 
in  imitation  of  the  heroes  of  Plntarch. 
The  brilliant  exploits  of  Charles  YIII., 
Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.,  when  they 
thought  to  conquer  new  lauds,  and  re- 
claim fresh  frontiers,  were  politically  of 
little  importance ;  bat  these  exploits  put 
the  French  in  the  possession  of  classical 
treasures,  and  they,  in  the  most  comnra- 
nicative  language  of  the  modern  world, 
soon  called  all  Eastern  Europe  to  share 
in  their  discoveries.  And  if  the  Renais- 
sance attempted  to  revive  the  wisdom  of 
pagan  antiquity,  the  Reformation  endea- 
vored to  restore  the  purity  of  primitve 
Christianity.  Ignorance  and  pedantry, 
whicb  had  hitherto  been  impervious  to  nli 
improvement,  were  in  a  measure  dissipate 
ed  by  the  new  ideas  which  endeavored  to 
disengage  religion  from  the  meshes  of 
false  philosophy.  The  Reformation  in 
France  had  the  honor  of  ruining  the 
old  scholastic  system.  Calvin  did  away 
with  it  in  theology,  before  Descartes  ban- 
ished it  in  philosophy.  The  Catholic 
clergy  wei'e  recalled  to  their  senses,  and 
endeavored  to  reform  their  manners  and 
their  learning.  The  Reformation  was 
every  where  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
era  of  intellectual  and  moral  excitement ; 
but  no  where  can  it  be  studied  under  all 
its  vanous  phases  better  than  in  France, 
where  fanaticism,  heroism,  learning,  and 
policy,  wei*e  all  combined  in  their  greatest 


exaggeration.  There  is  nothing  which 
more  amazes  us  in  the  history  of  mankind 
than  the  slowness  with  which  toleration 
is  comprehended  by  the  best  of  men. 
The  moment  we  adopt  an  opinion  which 
we  conceive  to  be  orthodox  or  right,  we 
are  ready  to  imagine  that  it  is  our  first 
duty  not  only  to  propagate  it,  but  to  en- 
force its  acceptance  upon  others;  whilst 
where  our  feelings  are  interested,  and  our 
sympathies  are  enlisted,  every  thing  is 
calculated  to  excite  our  passions,  and  ex- 
asperate onr  judgment  to  the  most  unlim- 
ited extravagancies.  Every  thing  be- 
comes important  in  its  alliance  with  reli- 
gious principle;  the  frantic  cry  of  the 
Jews,  the  passionate,  ^'  Crucify  him  1  Cru** 
cify  him  I"  uttered  in  the  fanaticism  of 
the  moment,  has  been  the  exclamation  of 
numerous  voices,  in  all  periods  of  human 
societv. 

France,  which,  as  a  nation,  has  ever 
willingly  recognized  the  dvil  obedience 
of  the  subject,  was  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  her  history  unusually  fettered  by  the 
restrictions  and  ties  of  tiie  social  state. 
The  necessity  of  free  inquiry  was  as  little 
comprehensible  to.  the  French  as  it  had 
been  to  Pliny  in  Rome ;  and  where  a  reli- 
gious opinion  appeared  to  be  in  oppo^tion 
to  the  law  of  the  state,  it  followed  that 
it  was  immediately  to  be  put  down  by 
force.  Holding  the  fundamental  n;iaxini, 
"  Une  foi^  une  hi,  une  raiy^^  they  could 
not  imagine  the  coexistence  of  two  reli- 
gions, any  more  than  that  of  two  sove- 
reigns. Yet  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  his- 
tory, the  Reformation  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  France ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  its  career,  that  we  are  able 
to  fathom  the  curious  question  why  a  pro- 
test by  so  lar^  a  portion  of  the  people 
against  the  Koman  despotism,  should 
have  been  followed  by  no  effectual  resist- 
ance. One  of  the  earliest  confessors  of 
the  faith,  James  Lefevre,  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Marguerite  de  Yalois.  The  re- 
markable genius  of  this  noble  lady  has,  by 
a  strange  illusion  of  posterity,  too  often 
been  attributed  to  her  royal  brother. 
But  the  importance  of  her  influence  was 
unfortunately  counteracted  by  the  match 
projected  between  Henry  II.  and  Mary 
of  Scotland,  whilst  the  persecution  which 
followed  had  the  effect  of  maddening  the 
people  with  a  taste  for  blood. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  that  of  his  son  Henry  II.,  the 
Reformation  made  such  rapid  progress, 
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that  it.  becomes  almost  impossible  to  men- 
tion the  leamed  and  celebrated  men  who 
were  numbered  amongst  its  adherents. 
They  might,  as  M,  de  Felice  observes, 
have  repeated  the  saying  of  Tertnllian: 
*'  We  date  only  from  yesterday,  and  are 
vet  every  where."  The  massacre  of  the 
Vandois,  far  from  injuring  their  cause, 
had  raised  the  indignation  of  the  people 
of  France.  The  dying  Francis  complain- 
ed that  hisordens  had  been  exceeded,  and 
adjured  his  son  to  save  his  memory  from 
the  execration  of  posterity  by  taking  ven- 
geance upon  the  merciless  assassins.  Look- 
ing at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in 
France  from  an  exclusively  modern  point 
of  view,  it  is  easy  to  regret  that  Calvin, 
Farel,  and  their  first  disciples,  had  not 
the  same  liberal  and  extensive  views 
which  characterize  the  Protestants  of  our 
day.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  intolerance  was  not  confined  to  them, 
but  was  the  error  of  the* whole  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  nothing  remarkable  that, 
like  all  its  cotemporary  and  rival  sects, 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France  had  been 
constituted  from  its  very  commencement 
in  a  dogmatic  manner.  Dispute  speeditv 
gives  rise  to  new  forms  of  thought.  A 
man  may  be  earnest  in  discussing  libei'ty 
of  opinion  ;  but  this  liberty  too  often  re- 
solves itself  into  the  right  of  professing 
those  opinions  which  he  \)egards  as  estab- 
lished and  true,  whilst  all  other  independ- 
ence of  thought  is  declared  to  be  per 
nicious  and  damnable.  The  Reformed 
Church  of  France  was  demanded  a  reason 
for  her  faith,  and  she  found  herself  obliged 
to  render  it ;  under  the  organization  of 
Calvin,  this  &ith  became  the  most  rigor- 
ous and  the  most  logical  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Calvin's  spiritnal  repub- 
lic, in  the  very  center  of  the  French  mon- 
archy, is  one  of  the  most  curious  anoma- 
lies ever  beheld  in  history.  The  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  of  the  French  Reformers 
still  savored  somewhat  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man ideas.  Ecclesiastical  organization  is 
no  part  of  real  religion  ;  it  is  only  a  power 
of  putting  religious  ideas  into  active  cir- 
culation. But  the  systematic  spirit  of 
Calvin  pleased  itself  in  conceiving  a  plan 
which  should  be  perfect  and  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  and  which  should  embrace 
from  the  same  point  of  view  the  most  rigid 
church  discipline,  and  the  most  efficacious 
civil  government.  During  his  lifetime, 
he  became  the  soul  of  his  own  theory  of 
Church  and  State ;  and  as  long  as  he 


maintained  his  empire,  he  exercised  a 
wonderful  power  over  the  souls  of  men. 
But  the  work  which  Calvin  had  accom- 
plished was  doomed  to  be  thwarted  in  a 
measure  by  the  genius  and  determination 
of  the  tvrannical  Guises. 

The  auplicity  of  Catherine  de  Medici 
(learned  m  all  the  Maccbiavellian  arts 
of  dissimulation)  was  the  most  powerful 
weapon  against  the  guileless  simplicity  of 
the  Reformers.  The  intellectual  power 
of  the  Huguenot  minority  of  France  was 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  terrified  court; 
whilst,  at  the  close  of  the  conferences 
of  Poissy,  the  Calvinists  were  effective 
enough  to  enact  an  amendment  of  the 
laws  which  had  been  made  for  their  exter- 
mination. But  while  Theodore  de  Beze 
was  openly  discussing  with  Cardinal  Lor- 
raine in  the  presence  of  the  King,  the 
treacherous  Queen  was  already  holding 
secret  consultations  with  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  and  darkly  hinting  at  the  hor- 
rible catastrophe  of  Sl  Bartholomew. 
^^JS^pietd^^^  she  cried  to  her  trembling  son, 
while  Coligny  was  writhing  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  ^^  lor  ser  crudde^  e  crudeUd 
lor  %er  pUtOBO?'*  What  darker  picture 
can  we  need  of  the  foul  intolerance  of  tiie 
age,  or  of  the  miserable  depths  to  which 
fimaticism  may  reduce  our  common  ii.i- 
ture,  than  that  of  Pope  Gregory  and  his 
Cardinals  marching  in  procession  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  while  the  blood  of  the 
victims  still  deluged  the  streets  of  Paris, 
to  render  solemn  thanksgiving  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  indelible  crime  of  a 
guilty  people  ?  Remarkable  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  argue  that  judgment  is  not 
always  reserved  for  a  future  world,  that 
nearly  every  member  of  the  race  of  Valob 
died  a  violent  death,  and  scarcely  any 
actor  in  this  horrible  tragedy  was  allowed 
to  go  unpunished.  The  wicked  Cathe- 
rine had  reckoned  too  much  on  the  an- 
cient principle  of  vassalage ;  while  the 
personal  conscience  of  the  Huguenots  of 
France  still  asserted  its  independence. 

It  is  a  curious  question,  Wliat  would 
have  been  the  future  history  of  France,  il 
Henry  IV.  had  held  firm  to  the  faith  of 
his  childhood  ?  The  time-serving  resolu- 
tion which  he  adopted  from  motives  of 
expediency  has  renaered  him  the  idol  of 
France,  and  the  hero  of  Voltaire's  H&ir 
rictde.  His  rej^olution  for  a  time  restored 
peace  to  a  distracted  country,  and  his 
plausible  sophistry  secured  him  an  undis- 
puted reign  of  seventeen  years ;  b'lt  be 
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perished  bj  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  and 
the  dark  fatality,  which,  like  the  curse  of 
the  Stuai*t8,  parsned  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  seemed  to  vindicate 
the  sacred  obligations  of  truth  from  that 
wisdom  which  is  merely  human,  and  to 
prove  that  the  path  of  unswerving  integ- 
rity is,  even  in  this  life,  that  of  the  tru- 
est safety.  Henry  of  Navarre  satisfied 
his  conscieuce  by  the  fact  that  his  inter- 
mediate course  enabled  him  to  promul- 
gate the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;  and  thus  he 
thought  to  serve  his  faithful  followers  bet- 
ter by  his  apostasy  than  by  his  truth. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
"  perpetual  and  irrevocable"  law  was  re- 
voked by  a  grandson  of  his  own.  The 
banished  Jesuits  returned  only  madden- 
ed by  oppression,  whilst  the  revocation  of 
Henry  IV.'s  Protestant  charter  furnish- 
ed-the  means  for  a  more  complete  exter- 
mination of  the  Protestant  faitti  than  ever 
could  have  been  imagined  in  his  days. 
Thus  the  glorious  reign  of  Henry  did  noth- 
ing for  the  future  liberties  of  France.  The 
States-General  remained  as  powerless  as 
ever  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  central- 
ization continued  as  absolute  and  com- 
plete. His  reign  was  like  the  interval  of 
a  storm — the  thunder-claps  were  over  for 
a  time,  and  the  treacherous  sun  came 
out.  People,  at  such  times,  are  apt  to  be 
oblivious  of  the  future  ;  and,  thankful  for 
a  period  of  repose,  are  ready  to  vest  all 
their  rights  in  a  virtuous  prince,  forgetting 
that  a  good  king  does  not  make  a  good 
constitution,  and  that  a  Henry  IV.  may  be 
succeeded  by  a  Louis  XIV. 

Meanwhile  the  old  centralization  was 

Gaining  more  and  more  strength  in 
'ranee.  France  was  becoming  a  country 
in  which,  however  separated  by  distinc- 
tions of  caste,  there  were  few  varieties  in 
the  characters  of  the  men  themselves. 
The  passiveness  of  the  French  peasants, 
who  seemed  scarcely  more  alive  than  the 
hovels  they  inhabited,  was  becoming 
more  and  more  remarkable.  The  strug- 
gles between  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
became  less  active  as  all  men  sank  down 
to  one  level  of  thought  and  opinion.  The 
deadness  of  the  provinces,  whilst  Paris 
was  the  only  city  of  political  impoitance, 
was  becoming  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  equilibrium  of  independence 
was  already  disturbed.  The  minorities 
were  becoming  of  less  importance ;  and, 
out  of  Paris,  (which  was  the  stronghold 
of  centrahzatlou,)  France  itself  had  ceased 


to  exist.  The  nobility  were  sharing  in 
the  general  degradation,  forgetting  their 
important  vocation  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  monarchy.  They  became  brilliant 
and  frivolous  in  their  lives,  the  degraded 
servant's  of  the  King,  reenacting  the  ty- 
ranny of  their  master  by  taking  vengeance 
on  their  own  dependents.  Louis  XL 
governed  his  kingdom  by  slaves  like  an 
Eastern  despot;  and  from  his  time  the 
bourgeois  and  the  noble  had  each  some 
grievances  in  common.  Democracy  was 
already  secretly  flourishing  in  the  midst  of 
an  absolute  government,  whilst  the  word 
'^  individuality''  was  still  unknown  in  the 
French  language. 

Meanwhile  the  fatal  tendencies  of  so- 
ciety were  spreading  more  or  less  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  Calvinistic  disci- 
pline had  always  been  antagonistic  to  the 
lightness  and  frivolity  of  the  French  mind, 
and  was,  after  a  time,  thrown  off  as  in- 
tolerable. The  Church  soon  departed 
from  her  original  purity.  The  dangerous 
seductions  of  the  court  of  Catherine  prov- 
ed more  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hu- 
guenot nobles  than  all  the  horrors  of  St. 
Bartholomew ;  whilst  the  sanguinary  hab- 
its they  had  contracted  by  constant  war 
were  little  calculated  to  strengthen  their 
moral  vigor. 

Posterity  looks  upon  Henry  of  Navarre 
as  a  worldly-wise  man  who,  wearied  by  the 
controversies  of  parties,  had  learnt  to  ac- 
commodate his  conscience  to  the  exieng- 
cies  of  prudence,  and  who  carried  on  the 
game  of  ambition  under  the  name  of  reli- 
gion. The  Protestantism  of  England  was, 
humanly  speaking,  decided  by  a  fortuitous 
marriage;  but  we  tremble  even  now  to 
think  of  the  probable  consequences,  had 
an  heir  of  Philip  II.  been  seated  on  the 
throne  of  our  land.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  said  that  the  tide  was  turned  in 
favor  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  France 
through  the  double-dealing  of  a  prince 
who  thought  himself  wiser  than  the  Eter- 
nal. It  has  been  universally  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  historians  of  all  parties,  that 
the  national  faith  of  France  ran  imminent 

Eeril,  before  the  vows  by  which  Henry 
ound  himself  at  the  solemn  engagement 
of  St.  Denis.  The  establishment  of  a 
Protestant  dynasty  in  Paris  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  decisive  victory  of 
Reform  in  France.  But  the  policy  of 
Henry  came  in  time  to  save  the  ancient 
centralization. 
Yet  the  efforts  of  the  League  must  not 
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be  nndervaltied  in  the  momentous  strag- 
gle. In  determining  doggedly  to  combat 
to  the  last  for  the  interests  of  the  Papal 
religion,  the  burgesses  of  this  celebi'ated 
union  had  banded  themselves  together  on 
a  genei*al  principle,  independent '  of  pri- 
vate interest,  and  had  determined  to 
merge  their  oivn  oaase  in  what  they  sap- 
posed  to  be  that  of  the  country  at  large. 
The  excitement  and  fimaticism  of  these 
men  rivaled  that  of  the  ancient  Crusades.* 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Church,  if  the 
League  had  triumphed,  it  might  have 
been  impossible  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  dynasty  sustained  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Tiers  Etdt.  The  house  of 
Guise  might  have  constituted  a  popular 
monarchy  on  the  vast  base  of  municipal 
federation.  Such  a  result  would  have 
been  an  improvement  in  one  respect — ^that 
such  a  dynasty  must  have  been  construct- 
ed on  a  contrary  principle  to  that  exag- 
gerated centralization  which  had  prevail- 
ed in  the  Capetian  line,  and  which  provid- 
ed Richelieu  with  a  plan  for  his  fatal  and 
exclusive  system.  In  the  contest  of  the 
sixteenth  ccntuiy  men  of  all  ranks  were 
for  the  first  time  apparently  drawn  to- 
gether in  the  fraternity  of  the  same  faith, 
and  nnder  the  banner  of  the  same  party. 
The  League  dissolved  only  after  tl>e  seem- 
ing victory  of  the  Tiers  Etdt^  and  after 
developing  a  sentiment  of  obstinacy  and 
power  in  the  burgesses,  which  they  trans- 
mitted as  a  natural  heritage  to  their  child- 
ren. Yet  even  Thierry  and  Carn6  admit 
that  this  event  had  its  fatal  side  in  the 
excessive  preponderance  which  the  royal 
power  afterward  obtained  ;  transferring 
to  itself  the  praise  of  a  victory  which  had 
been  the  achievement  of  national  power. 
Helped  by  the  subtle  genius  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  inflexible  will  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  the  monarchy  was  not  long  in 
restraining  all  independent  force  by  its 
own  personal  caprice.  What  was  an  irre- 
parable loss  for  the  nobility  proved  still 
more  disastrous  for  the  Hers  Mat.  The 
national  assemblies  were  forgotten,  and 
the  Commons  despoiled  of  their  liberty. 


*  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  other 
agencies  were  necessary  to  carrj  on  the  strong  ma- 
chinery of  the  League,  such  u  the  plots  of  the 
Guises,  and  the  secret  counsels  of  Philip  from  the 
depths  of  the  Escurial.  Without  such  aids  as  these 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  buivesses  might  nerer  have 
been  roused,  and  their  efforts  would  have  proved 
futile  —iSe«  History  of  tfu  Unittd  Ndh^rloiub  by 
John  L.  Mptiey^  D.CL, 


A  single  force  remained  to  the  burgesses 
to  counterbalance  their  losses — the  force 
of  opinion,  of  which  Paris  was  the  only 
exponent.    Li  1740,  Montesquieu  wrote: 
^' There  is  nothing  in  France  but  Parts 
and  the   distant  provinces,   which   exist 
only  because  Paris  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  devour  them."    In  I7d0,  the  Marquis 
of  Mirabeau  exclaimed,  speaking  on  the 
same  subject,  ^'Capitals  are  necessary: 
but  if  the  head  becomes  too  large,  the 
body  is  apoplectic,  and  all  must  peiiab  ;'^ 
and  this  force  increased  from  day  to  day, 
through  the  various  crises  of  two  oentu- 
ries,  till  it  brought  about  the  fsktal  explo- 
sion of  1789,  when  the  burgesses  endeav- 
ored to  regain  their  lost  power.    A  vio- 
lent revolution  then  naturally  took  place. 
The  bourgeoisie  was  powerless  for  resist- 
ance, and   only  strong   for   aggresuon, 
whilst  the  force  of  opinion  in  their  hands 
was  transformed  into  revolutionary  vio- 
lence.   Tet  such  had  been  the  apparent 
magnificence  of  the  French  government, 
that  not  only  did  it  call  forth  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Macchiavelli  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, but  Burke  was  so  far  deluded  by  its 
outward  splendor,  that  at  a  later  perioil 
France  appeared  to  him  to  contain  all  the 
elements  of  a  good  constitution,  suspend- 
ed  before  its  completion.    Judging  from 
the  testimony  of  experience,  we  reason 
now  in  a  very  different  manner ;  and  the 
establishment  of  such  an  absolute  govern- 
ment in  France  appears  to  us  but  a  na> 
tional  calamity,  equally  fatal  to  all  classes 
of  society.  The  government,  having  taken 
the  place  of  .Providence,  endeavored  to 
impose  its  laws  on  all  dissentient  indi- 
viduals.   Dr.  Arnold  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  argue  that  there  can  be  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  moral  theory  of  Church  and 
State.    Burke  and  Coleridge  were  advo- 
cates of  the  same  opinion;  but  all  have 
entertained  doubts  on  points  of  praotical 
detail  connected  with  the  same  theory  in 
its  exaggeration.    The  centralised  system 
in  France  found  its  moat  unfortunate  ex- 
ponent in  the  fanatical  Louis  XIV. 

Although  the  House  of  Bourbon  affect- 
ed to  lean  exclusively  to  the  nobility,  it 
could  not  have  acted  in  a  more  destmo 
tive  manner  to  the  interests  of  the  aristoo- 
racv.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  dealings 
with  the  middle  classes,  though  it  behav- 
ed with  apparent  indiffercnco  and  con- 
tempt, it  could  not  have  more  effectually 
prepared  the  way  for  their  real  aggran- 
dizement.   The  nobility  obtained  the  dis- 
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astrons  pririlege  of  being  allowed  to  ruin 
themselves  at  Versailles;  and  were  satis- 
fied to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  loss 
of  local  influence  by  the  effeminate  amuse- 
ments of  a  degraded  court,  whilst  a  ndicu- 
lous  prejudice  excluded  them  from  all  in- 
dustrial avocations,  and  all  active  functions 
in  the  state.  Meanwhile  the  government, 
in  its  administrative  system,  encouraged 
the  progress  of  new  men  ;  and  these  soon 
gained  a  personal  importance  in  business 
matters,  causing  them  to  resent  more 
keenly  the  humiliation  of  their  position. 
At  the  same  time  royalty  committed  the 
fault  of  isolating  itself  from  the  bour- 
geoisie by  the  most  rigid  etiquette,  throw- 
ing this  party  more  and  more  on  its  abso- 
lute independence,  and  so  strengthening 
by  its  policy  the  very  men  whose  hearts 
it  wounded  by  its  disdain.  The  destruc- 
tion of  political  liberty  naturally  followed 
this  separation  of  classes.  In  England, 
the  closest  sympathy  has  ever  existed  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  their  depend- 
ents. In  France,  the  peasant  hated  the 
lord  as  only  the  first  comer  on  the  soil. 
''X«  seigneur  n^eat  qv?un  premier  habi- 
tan^'^  was  the  scornful  exclamation  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  Thus  enmity  was  engender- 
ed between  two  classes  which  should  have 
been  mutually  dependent,  and  the  solida- 
rUe  of  society  was  destroyed. 

The  statesman  who  carried  these  pre- 
judices to  their  utmost  exaggeration  was 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  wrote,  as  the 
organ  of  the  upper  classes,  to  the  Tiers 
JEtdt  in  1614,  that  it  was  the  greatest  in- 
solence to  attempt  to  establish  any  sort 
of  equality  between  the  Tiers  and  the 
tiohlesse  ;  and  that  there  was  between 
them  as  wide  a  dificrenoe  as  between  a 
master  and  hrs  valet.  Yet  this  was  the 
minister  who  delivered  to  obscure  agents 
the  transaction  of  the  most  important  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom ;  whilst,  by  his  en- 
couragement of  luxury  and  extravagance, 
he  was  undermining  corps  afler  corps  of 
the  nobility.  In  establishing  a  marine, 
in  organizing  great  industnal  companies, 
in  founding  colonies  and  extending  the 
public  debt^  Ri.helleu  was  preparing 
for  trade  and  finance  a  manifest  prepon- 
derance over  the  territorial  nobility,  be- 
fore whom  no  career  was  open  but  that 
of  arms,  and  no  amusement  but  dissipa- 
tion. It  seems,  as  Came  remarks,  as  if 
this  extraordinary  man  took  pleasure  in 
himself  evoking  all  the  forces  which  were 
soon  to  be  combined  against  his  own 
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work.  He  imposed  silence  on  the  Parlia- 
ment, but  encouraged  the  drama,  and 
founded  the  Gazette  of  France.  The 
pitiless  minister  who  condemned  to  indi- 
gence the  mother  of  his  king,  loaded  the 
most  obscure  writers  with  his  largesses ; 
and  he  who  would  not  permit  the  nobles 
to  be  seated  in  his  presence,  commanded 
a  poet  to  be  covered.  A  certain  intellect- 
ual fermentation  had  been  existing  in 
the  nation  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
Lights  had  spread,  and  the  materials  of 
antiquity  had  been  sought  out:  but  let- 
tered men  still  lived  in  solitude  and  inac- 
tion ;  their  spirits  did  not  inhabit  the  real 
world,  and  the  events  of  the  day  seemed 
of  little  importance  to  them.  But  Riche- 
lieu called  literature  from  the  cloisters  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  state ;  and 
addresses  in  the  vulgar  tongue  began  to 
stir  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Soon  it  appeared  that  the  literature  of 
France  was  destined  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  The  wntings  of  Bal- 
zac, Mezeray,  St.  Real,  La  Motne,  Cardi- 
nal de  Retz,  and  othei*s,  were  read  with 
avidity;  whilst  Pascal,  Moliere,  Ar- 
nanld,  Racine,  and  Corneillc,  (various  as 
was  the  character  of  their  genius,)  from 
time  to  time  astonished  the  world  with 
their  productions. 

A  want  of  order  and  discipline  had  al- 
ready made  itself  apparent  in  the  state. 
The  Fronde  had  in  vain  attacked  every 
thing,  eflecting  and  overturning  nothing. 
But,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  crafty 
Cardinal,  the  court,  which  had  become 
odious  to  the  people,  was  quietly  removed 
from  Paris ;  and  the  new  King  ascended 
the  throne  as  though  he  would  make  all 
such  disorder  disappear  with  the  dignity 
and  prestige  of  his  name.  Louis  APT. 
began  his  reign  in  possession  of  the 
hearts  of  his  people ;  but  his  glory  ter- 
minated with  the  discovery  of  the  vices 
of  his  private  character.  The  glitter  and 
semblance  of  obedience  still  remained,  but 
the  substance  bad  disappeared.  The 
eclat  of  the  monarchy,  even  in  the  pleni 
tude  of  its  power,  began  to  be  shadowed 
by  disagreements,  already  too  evident,  be- 
tween the  manners  of  the  court  and  the 
new  interests  which  were  swaying  the 
nation.  ^  Malcontent  agitators  were  al- 
readv  disseminating  their  opinions;  but 
revolr,  when  it  reached  the  foot  of  the' 
throne,  always  retired  with  respect.  The 
prestige  which  sun*ounded  royalty,  mask- 
ed much  that  was  contradictory  in  the 
80 
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situation  of  the  government ;  and,  in  a 
court  which  repulsed  men  of  industry  and 
finance,  majesty  became  unapproachable 
except  to  those  of  noble  extraction. 

In  this  complicated  state  of  things,  roy- 
alty  had  no  more  loyal  adherents  than  its 
industrious  Protestant  subjects.  Truth, 
in  times  of  confusion  and  controversy,  is 
oflen  to  be  found,  not  with  the  bragging 
majority,  but  in  the  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive minority,  which  makes  itself  respect- 
ed by  the  silent  eloquence  of  good  deeds  ; 
whilst  toleration  and  peace  occasionally 
prevail  in  time  against  the  power  of  num- 
bers. 

But  all  such  hope  of  salvation  for 
France  was  destroyed  by  the  hypocrisy  of 
its  dissipated  monarch.  In  reality  no  more 
fatal  consequence  for  official  Catholicism 
could  have  resulted  than  the  synonym 
which  was  thus  accidentally  established 
between  the  profession  of  religion  and 
social  abuses.  Orthodoxy  became  the 
badge  of  ignorance  and  cruelty,  leading 
directly  to  the  scoffing  infidelity  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  bloody  ir- 
religion  of  the  Revolution.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Port-Royal,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  (happening  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  civilization,)  were 
more  fatal  to  Roman  Catholicism  than  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  ethi- 
cal and  dogmatical  powers  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  (as  Macaulay  well  remarks) 
were  turned  against  each  other,  bringing 
about  a  more  fatal  reaction  from  the 
Catholic  principles  than  Protestantism 
would  ever  have  acomplished.  The  Al- 
bigenses  and  Huguenots  attacked  only  a 
part  of  the  Romish  system  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowers of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  were 
ready  to  annihilate  the  whole. 

At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  an  im- 
mense public  debt  bore  witness  at  once 
to  the  real  misfortunes  of  his  apparently 
brilliant  reign,  and  to  the  pressing  neces- 
sities which  were  soon  to  change  the 
face  of  society.  The  decline  of  the  for- 
tunes of  Louis  may  be  dated  from  the 
period  of  his  intolerance.  The  policy  of 
Henry  IV.,  of  Richelieu,  and  of  Mazarin, 
was  struck  to  the  core  by  his  imprudent 
fanaticism,  and  all  Protestant  Europe  re- 
sounded with  the  cries  of  the  Reformed. 
The  reaction  against  the  despotism  of 
LoaiB  XIV.  found  its  leader  in  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  and  so  prevailing  was 
the  spirit  of  imitation,  that  if  Cromwell 
maybe  accused  of  causing,  in  an  indi- 


rect manner,  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
King  William  no  less  established  the  pre- 
cedent for  the  dethronement  of  Charles 
X.  In  the  last  days  of  his  life,  the  aged 
Louis,  reduced  to  the  most  pitiable  ex- 
tremities, received  Samuel  Bernard  at 
Marly ;  and  a  Jew  who  consented  to  lend 
some  millions  to  his  government,  was  al- 
lowed to  approach  his  person,  and  loaded 
with  flattery.  Never  was  there  a  more 
mistaken  policy  than  that  which  occasion- 
ed the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
All  classes  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  age 
seemed  to  have  been  blinded  by  their  in- 
tolerance. In  Hungary,  Leopold  perse- 
cuted the  Protestants  with  the  most  un- 
relenting cruelty ;  whilst  Charles  11.  sent 
his  brother  James  to  Louis  to  annonuce 
his  speedy  intention  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  loving  bosom  of  the  Holy  Mother 
Church.  The  singular  access  of  devotion 
in  Louis  XFV.  came  upon  him  at  a  time 
when,  to  the  scandal  of  France,  Madame 
de  Montespan  and  Madame  de  Fontanges 
publicly  disputed  his  heart. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote  bitterly 
of  Colbert,  who  refused  to  join  in  these 
excesses  of  persecution,  that  he  thought 
more  of  his  finances  than  of  his  religion. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  prudent  minis- 
ter lamented  the  injury  to  indnstry  and 
commerce  which  was  thus  inflicted  m  an 
already  disturbed  country.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  Protestants  were  nominally 
converted  ;  but  beside  the  immense  crowd 
of  emigrants  there  remained  a  mass  who 
had  to  be  proselytized  by  force.  "The 
King,''  cried  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
"  will  be  covered  by  this  enterprise  with 
glory  before  God  and  man."  "In  the 
reign  of  the  House  of  Valois,"  exclaimed 
the  Bishop  of  Valence,  "  the  Church  was 
always  suffering ;  in  those  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  le  Juste,  always  militant ;  but 
it  is  only  under  the  auspices  of  Lonis  le 
Grand  that  we  can  call  her  triumphant.'^ 
"  Take  your  inspired  pens,"  said  Bossuet 
in  his  excitement,  "  ye  who  compose  the 
annals  of  your  Church ;  hasten  to  enroll 
Louis  with  Constantine  and  Tbeodosins.^ 
Madame  de  Seviene  wrote:  "I  admire 
the  policy  of  our  king  in  destroying  the 
Huguenots.  An  open  massacre,  like  that 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  would  only  have 
^ven  vigor  to  their  sect ;  but  his  majesty 
has  sapped  their  foundations  little  by  lit- 
tle." Madame  de  Scud^ri  added,  "The 
conduct  of  the  king  will  draw  upon  him 
the  benedictions  of  Heaven ;"  and  Bossy 
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wrote,  on  his  part :  "  A  hundred  years  of 
war,  which  have  cost  the  lives  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  have  only  increas- 
ed the  power  of  the  heretics ;  but  two 
years  of  vigorous  policy  have  uprooted 
them  forever."  La  Bruyere  joined  in  the 
universal  praise ;  Quinault  and  Madame 
Deshoulieres  celebrated  it  in  riiy  me.  The 
great  Arnauld  (exiled  himself  for  his  re 
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igion)  joined  in  the  same  eulogium. 
^  The  example  of  the  Donatists,"  said  he, 
"authorizes  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  against  the  Huguenots."  Innocent 
XI.  hastened  to  thank  the  King  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  though  he  had  a 
private  grudge  against  the  unprincipled 
monarch ;  and  it  cost  him  much  to  be 
forced  to  praise  him  publicly.  To  the 
glory  of  Fenelon  be  it  remembered,  that 
he  alone  had  courage  to  raise  his  voice 
nirainst  the  criminal  atrocities  of  his  times. 
'*  Above  all  things,"  said  he,  "  never  force 
your  subjects  to  change  their  religion  :  no 
human  power  am  interfere  with  an  im- 
penetrable liberty  of  conscience.  Force 
caa  not  persuade  men ;  it  only  makes 
hypocrites." 

So  much  for  the  liberality  of  the  times. 
Bat  disastrous,  indeed^  were  the  conse- 
quences which  such  intolerance  entailed 
upon  a  country  already  enfeebled  by  op- 
pression  and  tumult.     It  mattered   not 
that  the  Reformed   were    amongst   the 
most  faithful  adherents  of  the  monarchy. 
It  signified  little  to  the  fanatics  of  the 
time,  that  the  country  had  been  enriched 
by   their  industry  and  commerce.    The 
emigration    of    these    persecuted     men 
(which  had  begun  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, after  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew) soon  increa<^d  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent.   England,  Holland,  and  Denmark 
invited  the  refugees.    More  than  sixteen 
thousand  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
London  alone.    The  town  of  Saumur  lost 
half  its  inhabitants.    The  number  of  these 
emigrants  has  probably  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  the  expulsion  of  these 
workmen  naturalized  in  other  countries 
the  manufactures  and  inventions  which 
had  hitherto  been  peculiar  to  France,  and 
impoverished  commerce  to  a  remarkable 
degree.     Great  numbers  of  relapses  soon 
took  place  amongst  those  who  were  said 
to  have  abjured  ;  these  were  at  once  in- 
carcerated in  the  galleys,  or  condemned 
to  the  horrors  of  the  Bastile.    The  Cal- 
vlnistic  marriages  were    dissolved,  and 
children    declared    to    be    illegitimate. 


Some  took  up  arms  in  self-defense.  In 
1688,  the  elegant  pen  of  Madame  de  S6- 
vign6  wrote  :  "  J/,  (fo  Orignan  dontie  la 
chaaae  d  ces  demons  qui  sortent  des  men- 
tagnea^  et  vont  8'*y  recacherP  "If  the 
law  of  majority,"  still  urges  the  Due  de 
Noailles,  "  had  been  invoked  to  justify 
these  measures,  they  would  certainly  have 
been  carried." 

Meanwhile  Colbert  had  been  continu- 
ing the  work  of  Richelieu  with  redoubled 
vigilance  and  ardor.  The  man  who  cov- 
ered France  with  manufactures,  the  pro- 
tector of  navigation  and  industry,  did  not 
hide  from  himself  the  political  conse- 
quences which  these  important  innova- 
tions could  not  fail  to  bring  about.  In 
the  midst  of  the  pomp  of  Versailles, 
where  even  the  grandeur  of  his  office 
could  not  always  protect  him  from  dis- 
dain, the  grave  and  abstracted  son  of  the 
merchant  of  Rheims  appeared  already  to 
scan  that  future  which  would  involve  at 
once  bis  glory  and  his  vengeance. 

Miserable,  indeed,  were  the  last  days 
of  the  Grand  Monarque !  The  aged 
king,  defeated  in  war,  having  outlived  all 
the  great  men  of  his  era,  with  his  country 
three  millions  in  debt,  hated  by  the  na- 
tion of  which  he  had  once  been  the  idol, 
is  a  spectacle  on  which  the  just  man  can 
not  gaze  without  pity.  Still  more  terrible 
were  the  reverses  of  his  children.  The 
brilliant  monarch  who  ordered  the  voice 
of  a  dying  Protestant  to  be  drowned  by 
drummers  placed  around  the  gibbet,  could 
have  little  anticipated  that  a  grandson  of 
his  child,  his  successor  on  the  throne  of 
France,  should  have  his  last  words 
drowned  in  like  manner  by  the  drum- 
mers round  his  scaffold.  Under  the  Re- 
gency, it  became  impossible  any  longer  to 
hide  the  frightful  confusion  which  soon 
changed  manners  and  overturned  for- 
tunes. Men  could  no  longer  be  blind  to 
that  transformation  which  caused  the 
middle  classes  to  rise  through  the  irreme- 
diable degradation  of  the  nobility.  The 
French  peasant  was  worse  off  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  than  he  had  been  in  the 
thirteenth.  "  Louis  XIV.,"  says  L.  Carn6, 
''  would  have  died  of  shame,  could  he 
have  guessed  that  the  proud  nobility  of 
his  court,  who  pressed  round  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  who  affected  to  imitate 
the  superstitious  piety  of  the  King,  would 
soon  quit  the  galleries  of  Versailles  for  the 
vulgar  amusements  of  Paris,  and  marry 
their  children  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
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of  the  lowest  adventurers  in  trade."  He 
would  have  died  of  anger  if  he  could 
have  suspected  that  before  his  remains 
were  hastily  deposited  in  St.  Denis,  the 
despotic  will  by  which  he  attempted  to 
survive  his  own  death,  would  be  treated 
as  so  much  waste  paper.  Yet  all  this 
might  have  been  predicated  fi'om  the 
very  nature  of  things.  When  a  govern- 
ment spends  every  year  more  than  it  re- 
ceives, it  is  forced  to  have  recouree  to 
credit,  and  to  make  its  principles  bend  to 
expediency.  When  an  aristocracy,  de- 
spoiled of  every  participation  in  political 
power,  is  allowed  no  privilege  but  that  of 
turning  spendthrift,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  it  shows  itself  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  of  getting  money.  And  when,  in 
the  midst  of  general  alarm  and  disorder, 
the  judicial  corporations  alone  preserve  a 
calmness  and  an  energetic  spirit  of  action, 
a  day  must  come  when  the  ascendency 
of  such  men  will  be  irresistible.  The  in- 
fluences of  the  provinces  became  less  and 
less;  and  although  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  had  abdicated  every  political  privi- 
lege since  the  Fronde,  its  imperceptible 
influence  extended  day  by  day,  at  the 
risk  of  dominating  every  other. 

Meanwhile  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
Port-Royal,  had  produced  a  literary  re- 
action, and  a  war  of  pens  against  France, 
which  prepared  the  intellectual  revolu- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  poli- 
tics, under  Jurieu,  it  founded  the  idea  of 
independence  and  popular  sovereignty. 
In  criticism,  under  Bayle,  it  propagated 
doubt  and  infidelity.  And  in  philosophy, 
under  Hobbes  and  Locke,  it  inaugurated 
the  revolution  against  the  idealism  of  Des- 
cartes and  Malesherbes.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  passion  of  skepticism 
which  animated  the  French  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  the  influence  which 
men  of  letters  exercised  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  subsequent  Revolution. 

Rousseau  was  one  of  the  first  writers 
to  give  a  form  to  the  speculations  and 
unbreathed  hopes  of  the  innovators.  He 
felt  a  wild  joy  in  attacking  the  bases  of  a 
society  which  had  wounded  his  own 
^  pride,  and  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  shoes 
whilst  he  predicted  its  ruin.  Without 
paying  attention  to  the  established  order 
of  things,  he  attempted  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  origin  of  power,  and  to  be 
the  exponent  of  the  primal  laws  which 
existed  between  man  and  man.    In  his 


theories  of  a  state  of  nature,  he  was  the 
first  to  open  the  breach  which  was  after- 
ward widened  by  Raynal,  Mably,  Paine, 
Robespierre,  St.  Simon,  and  Fourier  — 
different  minds  animated  by  the  same 
thought,  and  the  same  democratic  pas- 
sions. Yet  for  the  mass  of  the  burgesses, 
as  Came  remarks,  Rousseau  remained  an 
eloquent  dreamer,  whose  theories  had  no 
more  influence  upon  real  lite  than  upon 
the  education  of  infants.  Rather  to  the 
teaching  of  Montesquieu  may  be  ascribed 
the  precise  direction  which  was  given  to 
the  thoughts  of  these  rising  men,  who 
were  to  be  the  artisans  of  their  own  for- 
tunes. Montesquieu  had  a  profound  faith 
in  royalty.  Democracy  only  existed  for 
him  in  the  writings  of  Thucydides,  or  the 
remembrances  of  the  Agora  at  Athens. 
Yet  he  could  not  comprehend  royally 
without  a  complete  hierarchy,  of  which  it 
should  be  the  summit.  He  wished  the 
nobility  to  throw  aside  the  scruples  of 
caste,  that  they  might  form  a  more  lasting 
institution ;  and  he  entreated  them  to 
achieve  political  power  instead  of  mere 
empty  honors  ;  to  become  the  holders  of 
rights  instead  of  privileges.  To  regulate 
without  destroying  the  things  as  they 
were,  was  the  aim  of  Montesquieu,  in 
which  he  was  earnestly  aided  by  the  ris- 
ing men  of  his  time. 

Thus,  whilst  the  men  of  literature  pre- 
pared the  Revolution  by  agitating  the 
minds  of  cotemporaries,  the  men  of  law- 
hastened  its  approach  by  increasing  the 
power  of  legislation  ;  and  the  men  of 
finance  rendered  it  almost  inevitable  by 
enlarging  the  deficit  year  hj  year  ;  till 
Louis  XYI.  (with  resources  pitifully 
small)  was  constrained  to  face  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  expenses  of  the  American  w.ir 
and  the  financial  crisis,  which  led  to  the 
great  convulsion.  But  through  every 
phase  of  the  Revolution  we  may  trace 
the  influence  of  these  two  men,  Rousseau 
and  Montesquieu,  who  opened  two  fines 
of  thought,  which  if  not  opposed,  were 
at  least  as  diverse  as  they  were  inflnen- 
tial.  The  Socialist  party  and  the  Cotisti- 
tutional  party  still  remain  distinct ;  M. 
Louis  Blanc  yet  representing,  in  a  molli- 
fied way,  the  school  of  Rousseau,  and  M. 
Guizot  that  of  Montesquieu.  The  infi<hU 
of  the  eighteenth  century  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  school  of  mere  scoflTer*. 
Mere  negation,  as  Macaulay  has  remarke<l, 
is  powerless  to  inspire  enthusiasm  ;  and 
the  secret  of  the  strength  of  these  skep 
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tics  lay  in  their  geaerons  anxiety  for  the 
public  welfare.  Irreligion,  thus  accident- 
ally associated  with  philanthropy,  tri- 
umphed over  religion,  associated  with 
cruelty  and  vice. 

The  spirit  of  Voltaire  was  already  in 
ihe  world  before  he  appeared  ;  but  it  re- 
mained for  him  to  give  expression  to  the 
11  n  uttered  thoughts  of  his  cotemporaries. 
Kings  solicited  correspondence  with  him, 
and  the  effect  of  his  influence  upon  socie- 
ty could  scarcely  be  overrated.  During 
the  life  of  Louis  XV.  the  atmosphere  be- 
came more  and  more  imprep;nated  with  re- 
volutionary influences.  When  the  strug- 
gle took  place  respecting  the  will  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  princes  of  the  blood  in- 
voked, even  with  humility,  the  assistance 
of  Parliament.  The  Church,  at  this  time, 
was  regarded  as  the  first  of  political  pow- 
ers, and  was  the  most  detested  of  all. 
The  agitation  became  more  violent  and 
convulsive  on  the  death  of  Louis  XV., 
and  the  pretentions  of  Parliament  more 
exorbitant  under  his  successor. 

The  smallest  deeds  of  Louis  XVI.  ap- 
peared more  arbitrary  and  more  difiicult 
to  support,  than  all  the  despotism  of  his 
grandtather.  Courage  and  decision  were 
wanting  among  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown.  The  eflbrts  of  M.  de  Calonne 
and  M.  de  Lamoignon  were  useless. 
Louis  XVI.,  by  his  imprudent  liberality, 
only  hastened  the  impending  catastrophe. 
His  eyes  were  opened  to  the  abuses  of 
the  government ;  but  he  talked  of  reforms 
without  making  them.  Amiable  and  va- 
cillating by  nature,  no  monarch  could 
have  been  less  calculated  to  comprehend 
and  to  continue  the  brilliant  centraliza- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  more 
}>ersonal  than  administrative.  ^'  The 
State,"  said  Louis  XIV., "  is  myself,"  and 
under  his  tyrannical  management,  he  en- 
deavored to  reduce  society  to  a  flock  of 
timid  and  industrious  animals,  of  which 
the  government  should  be  the  shepherd. 
"Who,"  exclaimed  the  tribune  Riouffe, 
arguing  on  the  same  principle,  "  can 
know  better  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ed than  those  who  govern?"  But  the 
men  of  France  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI. 
were  no  longer  docile  animals.  In  the 
struggle  which  succeeded,  the  most  pow- 
erful interests  were  opposed  to  each  other. 

The  University  and  the  Church  each 
fought  for  supremacy,  each  seeking  for 
that  sovereignty  over  national  education 
which  should  reduce  all  men  to  one  com- 


mon intellectual  level.  The  constant  sus- 
picion of  the  Tiers  JEkdt  against  the  pow- 
er of  the  clergy,  accelerated  the  spread 
of  Jansenism  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  the  burgesses  f!oon  became  intoxicat- 
ed by  the  declamatory  rationalism  of  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau.  When  the  rude  sons 
of  these  working  men  were  called  upon 
the  scene  of  political  power,  they  appear- 
ed with  troubled  spirits,  hearts  baflied  in 
affection,  and  souls  void  of  faith.  The 
intellectual  fop  of  the  age  in  France  was 
a  rationalist  with  Rousseau,  a  cynic  with 
Voltaire,  a  scoffer  with  Dider6t,  and  oc- 
casionally a  sentimental  naturalist  with 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre. 

The  nobility  had  their  peculiar  trou- 
bles. Decapitated  by  the  tyranny  of  Louis 
XL,  crushed  by  the  subtle  genius  of  Hen- 
ry IV.,  and  becoming  ciphers  under  Louis 
XIV.,  there  was  no  trace  left  among 
them  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Crusades. 
Cowardly  and  effeminate  through  the  dis- 
sipation of  Versalles,  destitute  of  love  for  a 
country  which  had  abased  their  pride,  on 
the  first  murmurings  of  the  tempest  they 
abandoned  the  soil  which  trembled  be- 
neath their  feet.  The  clergy  had  also 
their  grievances.  Pursued,  under  the 
reign  of  the  house  of  Valois,  by  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Parliament,  having  sold 
themselves  for  secular  assistance  to  crush 
the  ascendency  of  the  Protestants,  the 
Church  had  become  a  hierarchy  in  the 
service  of  the  court.  Orthodoxy  was 
now  only  a  badge  of  ignorance  and  ab- 
surdity. The  Church  of  Rome  still  re- 
mained splendid  in  outward  show,  but 
her  foundations  were  undermined.  She 
had  followed  Louis  XIV.  in  all  his  fiinat- 
ical  excesses,  and  had  applauded  his  sav- 
age acts  when  he  imposed  his  royal  faith 
upon  hb  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  reveled  in  vice.  But  after  the  ty- 
rannical act  of  1682,  a  terrible  debt  of 
gratitude  had  been  incurred  by  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  found 
themselves  forced  to  assent  to  the  mon- 
strous proceedings  of  the  King  and  his 
successors.  Day  by  day  they  became 
weaker  in  intellect  and  looser  in  morals. 
The  difficulty  of  their  position  became 
greater  and  greater.  The  Church  was 
united  to  the  State,  protected  and  paid 
by  her  ;  but  the  Church  had  ceded,  in 
exchange  for  this  protection  and  these 
emoluments,  a  large  portion  of  her  power 
and  the  whole  of  her  independence. 

Amidst  this  confused  siatc  of  things,  it 
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was,  as  Carne  has  well  remarked,  that, 
in  its  impenetrable  dealing,  Providence 
raised  npon  a  throne,  as  upon  a  prepared 
scaffold,  a  victim  whose  virtues  were  pow- 
erless to  turn  the  nation  from  its  excess- 
es ;  but  whose  blood  did  not  flow  in  vain 
for  France  or  for  his  race.  Louis  XVL, 
who,  by  the  purity  of  his  principles,  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct,  and  the  solidity 
of  his  intellect,  would  have  be  en  an  ad- 
mirable monarch  for  a  properly  ordered 
state,  was  precisely  the  most  incapable 
to  ward  off  the  Revolution,  by  taking 
npon  himself  the  initiative  of  the  trans- 
formation which  was  inevitably  impend- 
ing. Never  did  prince  find  less  in  his 
helpers  the  qualities  he  most  wanted  him- 
self Amongst  twenty  ministers,  he  had 
not  one  counselor.  Instead  of  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  terminate  the  deplor- 
able crisis,  the  ministry  complicated  it  by 
incoherent  negotiations. 

The  form  and  pressure  which  seem  to 
be  communicated  to  events  by  a  long 
succession  of  predisposing  and  hidden 
causes,  point  to  a  law  which  can  not  fail  to 
strike  us  in  the  spectacle  of  great  social 
perturbations.  But  although  in  modern 
times  we  have  ceased  to  look  upon  rev- 
olutions as  isolated  acts  of  history,  we 
can  still  discern  in  them  the  '^  finger  of 
the  Almiffhty,"  "  overruling  the  actions  of 
men,  without  interfering  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  agents,"  The  irresistible  cry 
of  the  human  conscience  is  sufficient  to  bid 
those  chimeras  vanish,  which  seek  to 
justify  all  crimes  by  the  discovery  of  a 
rigorous  connection  between  cause  and  ef 
feet,  and  to  explain  all  acts  of  energy  by 
rules  of  mathematical  law.  Nothing  can 
be  more  false  than  such  theories,  because 
nothing  can  be  more  incomplete  ;  for 
these  phenomena  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  grand  law  which  governs  them, 
and  which  reconciles  the  inevitable  de 
cree  of  Providence  with  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  responsible  agent. 

The  French  Revolution  was  one  of 
those  times  in  which  the  worst  of  men 
are  allowed  to  become  the  instruments  of 
Divine  Justice.  And  yet  nowhere  is  it 
more  apparent  that  every  nation  is  the 
artisan  of  its  own  fall ;  and  that  in  the 
long  series  of  events  there  is  no  violence 
which  is  not  the  fruit  of  crime,  and  no 
political  convulsion  which  has  not  been 
provoked  by  some  infraction  of  the  laws 
of  justice. 
The  tremendous  effect  of  the  Revolu- 


tion in  aiming  a  blow  at  the  centralized 
government  of  Church  and  State  in  France 
is  appreciable  through  all  the  political 
changes  which  have  succeeded  it,  and 
bears  a  marked  influence  on  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  present  day.  The 
earnest  thought  and  sober  consideration 
which  are  now  apparent  amongst  the  en- 
lightened minority  of  Frenchmen,  is  a 
movement  which  probably  can  not  be 
over-estimated  in  its  effect  upon  the  future 
history  of  the  country.  The  abundance 
of  serious  studies  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  French  journals  and  publica- 
cations,  on  the  principles  of  moral  philoso- 

giy,  on  the  causes  and  meaning  of  the 
evolution,  and   on   the  ancien  rigime^ 
and  the  governments  which  have  succeed- 
ed it  are  the  more  remarkable,  when  we 
contrast  them  with  the  frivolity  and  want 
of  reflection  which  have   generally  cha- 
racterized the  youth  of  France.    But  the 
exception  proves  the  rule  ;  and  we  may 
allow  ourselves  to  hope  that  the  secret  of 
the  future  destinies  of  a  large  nation  of 
our  fellow-creatures  whose  interesta  must 
be  dear  to  the  heart  of  all  Christian  people, 
may  be  influenced  more  by  the  thought- 
ful and  laborious  few,  than  by  the  politi- 
cal indifference  of  gay  and  unsympathiz- 
ing  numbers.    Amongst  the  most  hope- 
ful of  the  signs  for  good  may  be  noticed 
the  abating  of  prejudice,  and  the  inclina- 
tion, amongst  the  wiser  of  these  writers, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the   wisdom  and 
experience  of  others.     On  the  progress 
of  this    electicism  depends  much  of  the 
future  liberties  of  Fiance.    Freedom  of 
speech  b  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  a  re- 
turn to  constitutional  independence.    The 
late  apparently  slight  relaxations  of  the 
imperial  system  and   the   reform   which 
these  have  inaugurated,  will  not  be  with- 
out their  value,  were  it  only  for  the  bold 
expression  of  opinion  to  which  they  have 
given  rise  in  the  Senate  and  Corpa  Jjtg- 
islatif, 

"All  nations,"  remarks  M.  Prevost- 
Paradol,  referring  to  the  mutual  relation 
between  Franco  and  other  countries, 
"  may  profit  by  the  example  of  their 
neighbors.  If  you  deny  that  there  are  in 
politics  truths  of  experience  which  are  as 
important  as  those  of  reason,  and  that 
there  should  exist  between  free  govern- 
ments certain  analogies  which  no  enlight* 
cned  man  can  despise ;  if  you  think  to  len- 
der service  to  your  country  in  suppressing 
the  most  indispensable  of  these  resem- 
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blances,  you  pretend  to  a  patriotism  and 
an  originality  which  can  have  no  real 
foundation.*'  The  same  liberal  writer 
points  to  the  inevitable  suffering  which 
must  accrue  to  a  dissenting  minority,  un- 
der a  national  tribune  and  press  as  rigor- 
ous as  that  of  the  old  system.  Truly  it 
may  be  admitted,  that  a  centralized  state 
has  its  logical  complement  only  in  an  ab- 
solute religions  centralization. 

Under  all  foi*ms  of  religion  the  majori- 
ty of  the  French,  essentially  Papal  in 
their  tastes,  have  leaned  to  the  ritual  and 
ceremonial  of  Roman  Catholicism.  But 
the  nation,  at  once  revolutionary  and 
servile  in  its  conduct  toward  the  stale, 
has  sliown  the  same  fickle  temperament 
in  its  behavior  to  a  favorite  Church.  The 
same  violent  blows  which  have  been  di- 
rected against  the  throne  have  been  lev* 
eled  against  the  altar.  And  just  as  the 
monarchical  faith  has  been  sapped,  proba- 
bly never  to  rise  again,  so  a  self-compla- 
cent Deism  has  been  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  Popery.  Educated  men  and 
women  go  to  confession  because  it  is  the 
fashion  —  alienated  in  their  consciences, 
and  with  a  smile  of  skepticism  on  their 
lips;  and  when,  says  M.  Doilfus,  "  the  en- 
emy has  planted  his  flag  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  citadel,  who  can  hope  to  defend 
the  outworks  ?" 

The  necessary  limits  of  this  paper  pre- 
clude us  from  entering  largely  into  the 
discussion  of  the  prospects  of  religious 
liberty  in  France.  Samuel  Vincent  (in 
common  with  other  pastora  of  the  Re- 
formed Church)  does  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm that  the  present  is  the  most  favorable 
epoch  which  has  occurred  since  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  for  the  furtherance  of  Protest- 
antism amongst  the  people.  According 
to  these  pastors,  the  intellectual  agitation 
of  the  age,  the  spread  of  philosophy,  and 
the  balance  of  power  maintained  at  pres- 
ent in  Europe,  are  all  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  religious  Reform.  They  anx- 
iously call  upon  their  brethren  to  be  pru- 
dent and  patient  at  a  crisis  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  and  they  entreat  them  to  re- 
nfember  that  a  spirit  of  reverent  examin- 
ation in  accordance  with  liberty  of  con- 
Bcience,  is  the  most  effective  force  they 
can  oppose  to  the  dogmatic  and  spiritual 
tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  "  The 
authors  of  the  Reformation  in  our  coun- 
try,** argue  these  writers,  "  erred  from  a 
want  of  toleration.  From  the  moment 
they  admitted  the  monstrous  and  Rom- 


ish doctrine  into  their  creed,  ^Sors  de 
V  Eglise  point  de  Bcdut^  the  Reformation 
was  virtually  at  an  end."  Far  from  this, 
H.  Vincent  and  his  friends  advocate  the 
free  circulation  of  the  Bible,  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  individual  conscience 
instead  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
Freedom  of  discussion  is  not  to  be  feared. 
With  a  tacit  union  of  opinion  on  the  es- 
sentials of  the  Gospel,  they  can  tolerate 
differences  on  non-essentials.  Unity,  they 
argue,  is  possible  with  liberty ;  diversity 
is  one  of  the  principles  of  life.  **  What," 
they  ask,  "  can  be,  at  first  sight,  more 
various  than  than  the  numerous  sects  of 
Protestantism  ?  What  an  infinite  develop- 
ment of  minute  distinctions  and  differen- 
ces I  Yet  this  diversity  has  its  limits;  so 
that,  if  some  original  thinker  shall  choose 
to  renounce  some  vital  doctrine  which  is 
common  to  every  Protestant  sect,  he  for- 
sakes Protestantism  forever,  to  enter  some 
other  section  of  the  religious  world." 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  thinking  Roman  Catholics 
are  ready  to  admit  that  the  Papacy  {if 
an  institution  which  had  its  uses  in  past 
ages)  has  now  become  somewhat  unneces- 
sary and  obsolete;  and  that  Protestant- 
ism, as  the  legitimate  development  of 
modern  ideas,  (as  to  worohip,  administra- 
tion, and  the  public  conscience,)  has  more 
to  hope  than  to  fear  from  the  progressive 
movements  of  society.  The  state,  in 
these  mattei*s,  is  not  likely  to  prove  ad- 
verse to  the  public  mind.  Its  present 
representative  is  a  man  who  studies  his- 
tory, who  is  clear-sighted  to  his  own  in- 
terests, and  has  proved  himself  to  be 
"  wiser  in  his  generation"  than  an  ordi- 
nary absolute  ruler.  What,  therefore,  a 
sweeping  measure  of  decentralization 
might  possibly  effect  at  once,  "  restoring 
valuable  fragments  of  her  ancient  liberties 
to  France,  and  strengthening  the  Empe- 
ror's dynasty,"  the  progress  of  events 
may  accomplish  insensibly  and  at  last. 

The  recent  debates  have  proved  that 
political  life  is  not  yet  extinguished  in 
Franoe,  however  it  may  be  crippled  by 
forms  and  restrictions.  Once  quickened 
into  ^owth,  constitutionalism  may  destroy 
the  decaying  roots  of  absolutism.  A  free 
press,  a  responsible  ministry,  and  inde- 
pendence in  religion,  may  follow  in  the 
wake  of  free  discussion.  The  Emperor 
can  not  fail  to  perceive  the  manifest  tend- 
ency of  his  own  concession  ;  and  having 
challenged  public  opinion  to   weigh  rea- 
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sons  and  adopt  conclusions  regarding  the 
measares  of  his  own  administration,  will 
probably  wait  to  be  guided  by  events. 

Under  these  circumstance^,  the  tyranny 
exercised  over  consciences  can  no  longer 
be  maintained.    The  French  State  in  past 
centuries  systematically  disregarded  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion.     Its   policy 
was  never  shaped  and   modified  by  the 
criticism  of  thinking    men.    The  State 
never  troubled  itself  with  considerations 
:is  to  its  competency  to  interfere  with 
supernatural  matters.     On  the  contrary, 
it  has  always  been  guided  by  its  own  po- 
litical interests,  and  religion  has  been  use- 
ful to  it.    Portalis  made  no  secret  of  this 
policy.    He  recalled  the  example  of  Plato 
and  Cicero,  who  spoke  of  Providence  as 
the   basis   of  all  legislation.     ^^Even  a 
false  religion,"  said  he,  "  has  at  least  the 
advantage  of  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of  arbitrary  doctrines,  and 
of  supplying  individuals  with  a  center  of 
belief.    Governments  may  thus  become 
:issured  that  there  are  known  and  un- 
changeable dogmas  of  &ith ;  and  super- 
stition becomes  regularized  and  restrained 
in  certain  bonds,  which  the  greatest  en- 
thusiast does  not  dare  to  break."    On  this 
principle,  just  as  the  state  must  have  a 
code  of  laws  to  regulate  its  interests,  so  it 
requires  a  dep6t  of  doctrines  to  fix  its 
opinions.    By  the  law  of  the  eighteenth 
Germinal,  religion  became  more  than  ever 
an  object  of  public  administration.    The 
Charter  appeared  to  do  more  for  pub- 
lic liberty  ;   but  this  inoprovement  was 
chiefly  apparent.    The  influence  of  Napo- 
leon himself  may  have  done  something  to 
inculcate  moderation,  when  he  publicly 
repudiated  that  one  of  his  successors  who 
should  venture  to  tyrannize  over  the  fiuth 
of  his  subjects,  adding  :  '^  I  authorize  you 
to  give  him  the  name  of  Nero."    Yet  the 
Protestants  of  France  can  not  but  remem- 
ber the  fatal  tyranny  which  was  exercised 
in  the  case  of  M.  Lenoir,  as  late  as  1851, 
and    the    intolerance  which  caused    M. 
Pilatte  to  be  persecuted  for  preaching  in 
the  Rue  Mouffetard.    The  pretense  in  the 
latter  case  was,  that  if  the  Gospel  was  al- 
lowed to  be  proclaimed  in  public,  it  was 
on  the  condition  that  women,  children, 
and  minors  should  be  excluded  from  hear- 
ing: it.    It  is  the  in^irenious  device  of  those 
who  fear  the  disastrous  effects  of  reform 
in  France  to  accuse  their  fellow-citizens  of 
high  treason  —  to  declare  that  France  is 
menaced  with  conquest  from  the  religious 


agents  of  England,  and  that  to  read  the 
Bible  is  to  denationalize  the  country.  The 
pretense  of  such  men,  as  M.  Paradol  ob- 
serves, is,  that  the  people  are  only  suit- 
ed for  the  preventive  regime^  as  the  horse 
is  for  the  saddle,  and  are  as  unadapted 
to  live  in  liberty  as  a  fish  is  to  live  out  of 
water.  But  human  nature,  in  our  day, 
has  too  much  spirit  to  be  contented  with 
an  ideal  paradise  of  ignorant  peasants,  Hv 
ing  and  dying  by  habit,  and  thinking  by 
decree.  A  schism  appears  inevitable  be* 
tween  the  different  elements  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Sooner  or  later,  the  politi- 
cal and  the  sincere  ])arties  in  the  Charch 
will  find  it  irapos^»ible  to  agree.  The 
reign  of  ancient  Catholicism  is  past — the 
priests  have  lost  a  large  part  of  their  au* 
thority  over  the  masses.  "The  tide  of 
popularity,*'  as  Samuel  Vincent  observes, 
^^is  retiring  like  a  river  abandoning  on 
its  banks  the  bark  which  its  waves  once 
supported  with  pride."  The  efforts  made 
in  France  for  many  years  past  to  replace 
Roman  Catholicism  upon  its  ancient  basis 
have  singularly  failed.  Attempts  h.avo 
been  made  in  all  directions  —  attempts 
to  impose  upon  the  people  by  a  language 
of  pomps  and  ceremonies,  and  to  obtain 
power  over  the  more  enlightened  by  philo- 
sophical discussions.  The  most  absurd  pil- 
grimages and  the  most  incredible  miracles 
have  found  their  advocates.  At  the  same 
time  that  Romanism  has  been  offered  to 
the  people  as  a  sort  of  elevated  Fetichism, 
it  has  been  presented  to  students  as  a 
cold  philosophy;  and  these  singular  con- 
tradictions have  emanated  from  the  isaine 
center.  Notwithstanding  these  inconsist- 
encies the  rupture  of  De  Lamennais  still 
remains  an  isolated  but  a  very  significant 
&ct. 

The  independent  Church  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  in  its  logical  form,  is  perfectly 
irreconcilable  with  the  moderate  and  es- 
tablished Church  of  the  Grallicans.  Ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Pope  was  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
the  Church.  All  rights,  according  to  this 
idea,  were  concentrated  in  the  eoolesiasti- 
cal  body.  Therefore  the  admiuiatratire 
system  of  France  was  a  complete  invasion 
of  this  doctrine.  The  ideal  Pope  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  a  superhuman  being, 
raised  above  the  affairs  of  this  earth;  bnt, 
being  deprived  of  this  supreme  rdie  by 
the  absolute  power  of  the  monarohies  of 
France,  he  became  a  second-rate  pootifi^ 
reduced  to  human  exiiodients  little  wor- 
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thy  of  his  dignity.  The  Ultramontane 
party,  who  would  revive  such  an  organ- 
ization, must  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  state.  Religion,  according  to  such 
a  system,  becomes  a  distinct  power,  as 
Islamism  has  been  in  the  East.  Therefore 
tlic  Grallicans  and  Ul tramontanes  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  party-names  of 
"Patriots"  and  "Catholics."  The  unity 
of  Protestantism  is  spiritual ;  but  the  cen- 
tralization of  Ultramontaiiism  requires  a 
capita],  an  army,  and  an  official  establish- 
ment. If  we  are  to  seek  for  a  country 
where  such  an  administration  has  been  most 
successfully  carried  on,  we  may  find  it  in 
Italy.  The  intellectual  and  spiritual  con- 
dition of  Italy  may  furnish  us  with  an  il- 
lustration of  the  problem.  The  Pope  sacri- 
fices his  nationality  to  his  Catholicism  —  if 
he  is  a  good  Catholic,  he  is  no  longer  a 
patriotic  Italian.  Such  a  system,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  is  absurd  to  the 
last  degree.  The  armies  and  military 
forces  of  Roman  Catholicism  could  never 
hope  to  compete  with  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. They  must  succumb  before  the 
power  of  larger  masses.  "  Prussia,"  re- 
marks Ernest  Reiian,  "  with  its  sixteen 
millions  of  men,  is  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  make  a  figure  in  Europe."  When  the 
Pope  can  marshal  an  army  like  that  of 
France,  and  a  fleet  like  that  of  England, 
he  may  have  more  hope  of  maintaining 
his  power.  Even  then,  he  would  be  una- 
ble to  descend  to  the  petty  details  of  per- 
fect administration,  and  could  never  be  a 
good  and  practical  sovereign.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  a  temporal  Parliament  con- 
nected with  the  Papacy  would  be  some- 
what difficult  to  realize.  This  poutiflT,  (it 
has  been  remarked,)  so  uneai*thly  that  he 
can  submit  to  no  sovereign,  must  he  not 
eabrait  to  his  own  subjects  ?  The  Catholic, 
whose  conscience  must  be  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  a  heavenly  vicegerent  submit- 
ting to  any  external  restraint,  must  be 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  this  infallible 
and  impeccable  chief  submitting  to  the 
decrees  of  a  ministerial  cabinet.  This 
inconsistent  connection  with  terrrestrial 
things  is  beginning  more  and.  more  to  dis- 
gust those  religious  persons  in  France, 
who  remember  that  the  domain  of  reli- 
gion is  within  the  soul,  and  can  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  official  restraint. 

The  example  of  De  Lamennais  furnish- 
es a  curious  illustration  of  ths  fact.  Ar- 
dent and  impulsive  in  his  chracter,  pos- 
sessing much  enthusiasm  with  little  com- 


mon-sense, he  promulgated  to  his  won- 
dering friends  the  most  Utopian  ideas  of 
future  society,  and  a  pure  theocracy  upon 
earth.  "  Catholicism  and  liberty  !"  was 
the  cry  of  De  Lamennais  after  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830.  The  world,  according  to 
him,  was  destined  to  be  constituted  under 
a  new  form  ;  and  he  was  in  a  perpetual 
ecstasy  at  the  marvelous  spectacle  which, 
was  soon  to  be  seen  upon  earth.  "  Sin," 
he  said,  "  has  necessitated  princes  to  pro- 
tect man  against  his  fellows.  All  are 
bom  equal ;  nothing  coming  into  the 
world  carries  with  it  the  right  of  com- 
manding. The  power  of  just  princes  is 
legitimate  ;  it  is  the  power  of  God,  who 
wills  that  orders  hould  reign,  and  of  the 
people  who  elected  them :  but  they  who 
reign  of  their  own  right  are  illegitimate ; 
for  their  power  is  of  Satan,  and  their 
domination  is  of  pride.  Every  one  is 
bound  to  resist  them.  He  is  the  truest 
ruler  who  is  the  servant  of  all."  Again 
he  said  :  "Liberty  does  not  consist  in  the 
domination  of  one  thing  over  another,  but 
in  that  which  nothing  dominates.  If 
there  exist  a  people  who  estimate  justice 
and  liberty  less  than  power  and  gain, 
build  a  high  wall  around  that  people, 
that  their  breath  may  not  contaminate 
the  rest  of  the  earth."  Nor  did  he  hesi- 
tate to  exclaim  against  the  "  execrable 
murder  of  men  who  differ  from  us  in  faith 
— bloodshed  as  an  offering  to  God,  that 
demons  delighted  to  drink."  "  Men,"  he 
declared,  "never  began  persecuting  till 
they  despaired  of  convincing,  or  blas- 
phemed in  their  hearts  the  power  of  truth." 
With  such  novel  ideas  as  these,  he  de- 
manded nothing  less  than  a  complete  sep- 
aration between  Church  and  State,  re- 
pudiating the  protection  of  the  State,  to 
escape  being  bound  to  its  service.  The 
great  error  of  De  Lamennais  resulted  from 
his  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  He  was 
simple  enough  to  suppose  that  the  Church 
of  ilome  would  range  itself  with  him  on 
the  side  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  He 
hoped  to  regenerate  the  world,  and  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  all  political  and 
social  miseries  might  be  prevented  by  a 
solemn  decree  from  the  Holy  See.  He  re- 
quired an  universal  change.  The  words, 
"  boiUeversement^''^  "  deluge^^^  "  creation 
rumveUey^^  appeared  without  ceasing 
from  his  chimerical  pen.  He  was  the 
dupe  of  his  own  ideas  ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  living  world,  his  great  hopes 
were  destined  to  be  disappointed.     Grow 
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ing  angry  with  the  episcopacy,  he  exclaim- 
ed :  '*  They  will  sell  the  whole  Church,  not 
fgr  thirty,  but  for  a  single  piece  of  silver." 
Childish  still  in  his  obstinacy,  after  repeat- 
ed defeat  he  set  out  for  Rome,  determin- 
ing to  summon  the  Papacy  to  condemn 
him,  or  to  follow  him.     Becoming  there 
the  unwilling  spectator  of  crimes  and  follies 
which  abased  his  pride  and  wounded  him 
to  the  quick,  he  exclaimed :  ^'  This  is  a 
crescendo   of  stupidity   and   infamy,   of 
w^hich  God  only  can  know  the  end.   1  hope 
my  Slay  will  not  be  long  at  Rome.    It  will 
be  one  of  the  best  days  of  my  life  when  I 
emerge  from  this  great  tomb,  where  I  find 
only  crawling  worms  and  moldering  bones. 
....  Twenty  more  years  of  this,  and 
Catholicism  must  be  at  end.    God  will 
save  true  religion   by  his    people.     My 
policy  is  the  triumph  of  Christ ;  ray  le- 
gitimacy is  law  and  justice  ;  my  country 
is  the  human  race,  which  he  has  bought 
with  his  blood."    Useless  was  this  anathe- 
ma of  the  Papacy ;  and  more  useless  still 
was   the  condemnation  of  his  writings, 
which  broke  his  own  heart.    The  somber 
eloquence  of  De  Lamennais  was  injured 
by  his  perpetual  excitement;  and  his  un- 
healthy imagination  was  distorted  by  his 
ignorance  and  inexperience.     Bitter  were 
his  longings  for  death.    He  was,  as  M. 
Paradol  observes,  one  of  the  few  voy- 
agers so  wearied  and  wounded  by  their 
struggles  in  this  world,  that  they  hasten 
to  knock  at  the  mysterious  door  of  an- 
other life.     His  experience  was  a  proof  of 
the  singular  failure  of  Ultramontanism  in 
the  present  epoch  of  society. 

Other  advocates  of  the  same  theory 
have  labored  with  more  moderation. 
The  Yicomte  de  Bonald  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  formality  of  his  mind,  whilst 
he  thought  with  more  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. He  wanted  to  systematize  the 
old  French  monarchy,  borrowing  from 
Montesquieu  and  Bossnet  what  would 
result  in  another  Louis  XIV.  "Absolute 
power,"  he  declared,  "  is  in  my  opinion, 
the  best."  The  political  doctrines  of 
Comte  Joseph  de  Maistre  were  also  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  support  of  the 
Papacy.  The  Comte  de  Montlosier  (who 
in  a  memorable  speech,  accused  the  Eng- 
lish of  being  "drunk  with  pride  and 
beer ")  was,  m  his  earlier  life,  an  advo- 
cate of  the  same  doctrines ;  but  before 
his  death  he  deserted  alto£:ether  to  the 
liberal  party,  and  was  refused  the  last 
sacraments. 


Another  system  of  philosophy  was  start- 
ed by  the  Baron  D^Eckstein.  He  en- 
deavored to  unite  religion  with  meta- 
physics and  psychology. 

When  we  have  impartially  studied  the 
wntings  of  these  various  men,  the  pi-o- 
blem  as  to  the  future  destiny  of  religions 
systems  in  France  remains  still  unsolved. 
The  languishing  Papacy  may  be  revived 
for  a  time  by  the  doctrines  of  philosophy ; 
but  these  can  do  little  to  build  up  the  old 
ruins,  or  to  relay  the  ancient  foundations. 
The  Papal  system  has  been  treated  in 
such  writings  rather  as  a  means  than  as  an 
end. 

The  fatal  antagonism,  which  becomes 
more  apparent  day  by  day,  between  the 
old  Roman  absolutism  and  the  libeml 
ideas  of  modern  times,  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  (humanly  speaking)  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism will  find  itself,  sooner  or  later, 
in  direct  collision  with  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern France. 

The  more  enlightened  thinkers  of  our 
day  are  looking  with  interest  at  the  £ng* 
lish  and  American  constitutions,  whilst  the 
ideal  of  the  Papacy  is  still  that  of  Spain. 
Indifference  and  estrangement  are  almost 
inevitable  under  such  a  state  of  things. 
What,  then,  are  the  prospects  of  religion 
in  France  ?  Will  Roman  Catholicism  de- 
generate into  a  political  institution,  be- 
coming merely  an  ornament  and  an  amuse- 
ment to  the  vulgar,  while  it  loses  more 
and  more  of  its  power  over  the  enlighten- 
ed masses?  Will  materialism  or  epicn- 
reanism  be  satisfactory  to  the  public  con- 
science in  an  age  of  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion ?  Will  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France  (so  simple  and  unattractive  in  its 
forms,  so  unfortunately  unpopular  and 
connected  with  the  ancient  antagonism) 
be  able  to  re&nimate  its  forces,  and  to  as- 
sert its  influence  over  the  civilization  and 
liberty  of  the  country  ? 

These  questions  can  be  only  partially 
answered  nv  a  reference  to  other  consid- 
erations, l^he  position  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  has  in  past  times  been 
narrow  and  constrained,  in  consequence 
of  its  political  connection  with  the  domi- 
nant Romanism.  The  official  direoUon  of 
the  Protestant  worship  has  too  often  been 
confided  to  illiberal  members  of  the  other 
community,  and  only  such  tolerance  has 
been  shown  to  it  as  has  been  accorded  to 
petty  theaters  and  public  entertainment*^ 
The  Reformed  Church  has,  in  centuries 
past,  been  injured  by  odious  oppression, 
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and  rendered  desperate  by  tyranny  and 
injustice.  We  mnst  not  look  impatiently 
for  extended  cbarity  or  a  largeness  of 
spirit  from  the  immediate  descendants  of 
martyrs. 

But  Protestantism  itself  (as  it  has  been 
said)  may  triumph,  even  tboagh  the  Re- 
formed Church  may  still  be  confined  to  a 
minority. 

Protestantism  is  the  spirit  of  examina- 
tion, as  opposed  to  unfounded  authority. 
Protestantism,  as  the  assertion  of  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  independence  of  conscience, 
is  gaining  day  by  day  upon  the  civilized 
world. 

England,  Germany,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
and  America  are  outweighing  the  influ- 
ence of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  Italy  is  trem- 
bling in  the  balance;  and  the  Colonies, 
destmed  to  civilize  other  continents,  are 
professedly  Protestant.  The  intellectual 
movement  can  no  longer  be  restrained. 
If  one  fact,  says  M.  Vincent,  is  more  pa- 
tent than  another,  it  is  that  enlightened 
Efurope  will  accept  no  religion  without 
liberty  of  conscience.    And  this  liberty, 


(the  necessary  condition  of  an  earnest  and 
independent  mind,)  must  it  iulkllibly  de- 
generate into  deism,  atheism,  or  hopeless 
indifference  for  a  great  and  enlightened 
people  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should  thus 
judge,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of 
reason  and  experience. 

Romanism  can  no  longer  remain  what 
it  is.  Its  worship,  its  discipline,  its  dog- 
mas, and  its  government  are  things  of  the 
past.  Whether  the  change,  which  every 
omen  portends,  will  be  effected  by  the 
gradual  reformation  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism itself,  or  by  a  yearly  diminution  of 
its  relative  importance,  we  are  unable  to 
judge.  But  to  treat  with  indifference  a 
religions  movement  which  is  already  begin- 
ning to  bo  apparent  in  France,  or  lightly 
to  conclude  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
fellow-creatures  are  utterly  devoid  of  that 
longing  after  religion,  that  keen  craving 
after  something  higher  than  itself,  which 
is  inherent  in  the  spirit  of  man,  is  unwor- 
thy of  us  as  believers  in  the  power  of  rev- 
elation. ''The  soul  is  created  eternal, 
and  therefore  it  can  not  rest  but  in  God.'' 
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LIFE   OF   WILLIAM   SCORESBY.* 


Db.  Soobesby  has  a  good  claim  to  be 
placed  among  the  foremost  of  England's 
modern  maritime  heroes.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who  dared  those  perilous  enter- 
prises to  the  frozen  north  which  have 
given  so  romantic  and  so  tragical  an  in- 
terest to  our  seafaring  history  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  But  he  has  also  a  higher 
claim  to  our  admiration  and  honor.  He 
was  no  less  eminent  as  a  Christian  than  as 
a  seaman ;  and  for  a  long  series  of  years 
he  was  the  untiring  promoter  of  every 
scheme  for  the  advancement  of  religion 
among  ssdlors. 

William  Scoresby  was  bom  at  Whitby, 


•  it/«  y  William  Sctrrethy,  M.A,,  D,D.,FM.S8,, 
L.  and  K  By  his  nephew,  R.  E.  Soorksby  Jaok- 
Boir,  M.D.     Nelson.     1861. 


on  October  fifth,  1780.  His  father — an- 
other William  Scoresby — was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  sea-captains  whose  indefati- 
gable perseverance  revived  the  British 
whale-fishery,  and  made  it  a  very  lucra- 
tive branch  of  maritime  commerce.  His 
mother  was  a  pious  woman,  and  her  child- 
ren were  brought  up  religiously ;  the  fu- 
ture commander  and  minister  never  lost 
the  impression  of  her  early  influence.  ^  In 
his  seventeenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  father ;  and  was  the  constant  com- 
pani6n  —  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
terms  at  the  Edinburgh  Univet-Bity — of 
his  Arctic  voyages.  His  scientific  observ- 
ations in  the  Polar  regions  —  which  af- 
terward expanded  into  a  complete  litera- 
ture of  itself— commenced  in  the  voyage 
of  1808.    These  were  communicated  to 
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the  Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
secured  him  the  friendship  and  favor  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science 
in  Scotland.  In  1810,  on  the  retirement 
of  his  father,  he  became  the  commander 
of  the  old  Resolution,  and  made  several 
)rosperous  voyages.     Afterward  in  the 

sk  he  made  himself  still  more  famous  by 
a  series  of  researches  and  discoveries 
which  distanced  all  former  achievements. 
He  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  led  the  way 
on  the  great  career  of  modem  Polar  en- 
terprise. A  paper  entitled,  A  Deacrip- 
tion  of  the  Polar  Sea^  containing  a  pro- 
ject for  reaching  the  North  Pole  by  trav- 
eling on  the  ice,  made  a  great  sensation  in 
England;  and  when  in  1820  he  published 
his  work  on  the  ^'Arctic  Regions,"  he  se- 
cured for  himself  the  first  place  as  an  au- 
thority in  all  matters  pertaining  to  north- 
ern exploration. 

For  many  years  before  this  he  had  been 
a  strictly  religious  man,  though  it  was  not 
till  his  twenty-fifth  year  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  soundly  converted.  His  gov- 
ernment of  his  ship  was  decidedly  and  at 
all  sacrifices  religious.  He  made  it  an  un- 
deviating  rule  not  to  fish  on  the  Sabbath. 
His  harpooners,  deeply  interested  them- 
selves in  the  number  of  fishes  captured, 
were  Very  loth  to  accommodate  them- 
selves  to  this  strict  rule;  and  as  it  hap- 
pened, on  several  occasions,  that  a  num- 
ber of  fine  whales  presented  themselves 
on  the  holy  day,  he  found  it  very  hard  to 
carry  out  his  rule.  But  his  peraevering 
integrity  was  rewarded ;  doubtless  God 
honored  it,  and  suffered  him  to  lose  noth- 
ing. Certain  it  is  that  by  degrees  the 
men  came  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  tne  sancti- 
fication  and  rest  of  tne  day. 

His  last  voyages  were  made  in  the  ser- 
vice of  exploration  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland;  and  subordinately  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  out  the  traces  of  Nor- 
wegian colonies  which  had  been  planted 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries — 
thus  showing  that  the  search  for  Franklin 
was  not  the  first  search  of  the  kind. 
Scoresby  was  convinced  that  descendants 
of  these  old  colonists  might  be  found  — 
though  probably  in  a  degenerate  and  sav- 
age state — if  he  could  succeed  in  pene- 
trating to  the  original  site  of  the  colony. 
History  informs  us  that  in  the  twelfth 
century  Christianity  flourished,  through 
tlieir  influence,  in  Greenland.  They  mul- 
tiplied churches  and  the  institutions  of 
Cliristianity,  and    spread  eastward  and 


westward  in  two  large  bands.  But  this 
dispersion  was  their  ruin.  The  western 
colonists  were  exterminated  by  the  wild 
Greenlanders :  the  fate  of  those  on  the 
eastern  side  was  never  known.  Possibly, 
they  fell  victims  to  the  ^^  Black  Death," 
an  awful  disease  which,  in  1348,  desolated 
the  whole  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  more  probably  they  were  ex- 
tinguished or  absorbed  by  the  origiDal 
Greenlanders. 

Scoresby  withdrew  from  the  service 
just  at  tne  time  when  his  genius  had 
reached  its  maturity,  and  when  his  ener 
gies  seemed  to  be  most  wanted.  But  lie 
had  for  some  time  felt  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
During  his  last  voyage  he  occupied  him- 
self, among  other  things,  with  the  pre- 
Earation  of  the  SeatnanU  Prat/er-JBook,  a 
old  attempt  to  adapt  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  use  of  sailors, 
which  has  been  extremely  useful,  wfaa^ 
ever  its  merits  may  be.  After  the  cus- 
tomary preliminaries  had  been  gone 
through,  and  terms  kept  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  ordained :  the  sea  lost  one  of  its 
most  shining  lights,  and  the  Church  of 
England  gained  a  respectable  evangelical 
minister.  It  is  not  for  us  to  qaestiou 
whether  his  piety  and  great  infltieuce 
might  not  have  been  more  serviceable  to 
the  Gospel  had  he  continued  afloat ;  be 
acted  on  his  convictions,  and  never  re- 
pented of  the  change. 

That  change,  however,  broke  in  some 
measure  the  unity  of  his  career.  But  doc 
altogether ;  for  one  of  his  first  appoint- 
ments was  to  the  Mariners^  Church,  Liv- 
erpool, where  he  preached  sermons  which 
have  been  considered  models  of  such  dis- 
courses as  sailore  should  bear.  Tbo 
health  of  his  second  wife  soon  rendered 
a  change  to  the  south  neediiil ;  and  he 
undertook  the  incumbency  of  Bedford 
Chapel,  Exeter.  There  he  labored  very 
hard  and  very  successfully ;  there  also  he 
underwent  severe  discipline,  losing,  in 
brief  succession,  his  only  sons  —  sods 
whose  promise  M'as  the  joy  of  his  heart. 
In  the  year  1839,  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charlos  Simeon  invited  him  to  ac- 
cept the  vacant  office  of  Yicar  of  Brad- 
ford. After  much  demur,  he  undertook 
this  great  and  difficult  charge.  Seven 
years  he  spent  there  of  uninterrupted 
toil,  controversy,  and  trouble;  but  we 
shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  long 
and  harassiujr  contest  in  which  he  became 
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involved.  It  was  connected  with  the 
revenues  of  his  ofHce ;  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  Jnd^e,  he  was  in  the  right.  Bat  his 
unflinching  resolution,  though  of  much 
service  to  his  successoi's,  ruined  his  own 
usefulness  and  peace,  and  led  to  his  re- 
moval. He  settled  in  Torquay ;  and  an 
occasional  afternoon  service  was  the  only 
ecclesiastical  duty  that  he  ever  aflerward 
engaged  in. 

Through  all  these  years,  however,  he 
paid  unintermitting  attention  to  science 
— always  in  the  practical  interest  of  navi- 
gation, and  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  sessions 
of  the  Biitish  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  was  one  of  its 
highest  authorities  in  every  thing  per- 
taming  to  magnetism.  He  paid  two  visits 
to  America ;  and  in  one  ot  the  outward 
voyages  made  those  carious  observations 
on  the  Atlantic  waves  which  have  been 
read,  in  his  own  published  paper  and  in 
the  daily  prints,  with  so  much  interest. 
Never  was  before  old  Ocean  watched  in 
his  fnrioas  moods  with  such  cool  and  sci- 
entific criticism.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
to  give  up  all  hope  as  to  the  success  of 
the  Franklin  search  expeditions.  He  took 
the  lead  in  the  "  Arctic  Committee,"  and 
did  more  than  any  man  to  stimulate  the 
public  zeal ;  and  we  may  imagine  with 
what  generous  congratulations  he  would 
have  welcomed  back  Captain  M'Clintock, 
had  he  been  spared  to  see  the  result  of 
his  expedition.  It  may  be  said,  that  he 
fell  a  victim  to  his  scientific  ardor ;  for,  in 
1855,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Austra- 
lia, partly  for  his  health's  sake,  but  really 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  experi- 
ments upon  the  disturbances  of  the  com- 
pass in  iron  ships.  His  services  in  this 
branch  of  nautical  science  had  been  very 
great ;  in  fact,  the  invaluable  '^  Admiralty 
compass*'  was  his  invention,  though  his 
claims  were  never  directly  acknowledged. 

The  ill-fated  Royal  Charter  was  the 
ship  selected  for  his  object ;  and  certain 
Liverpool  Associations  subscribed  a  sum 
for  all  extra  expenses.  The  account  of 
his  voyage,  published  since  his  death,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  modern  sea- 
narratives.    He  was  the  chaplain  on  both 


voyages,  having  "  a  compact  parish  of 
four  or  five  hundred  souls."  His  experi- 
ments in  the  southern  world  were  highly 
satisfactory;  the  return-voyage  was  as 
pleasant  as  it  could  be ;  and  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  August,  185G,  he  landed  in  the 
Mersey.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that, 
little  more  than  three  years  aflerward, 
the  Royal  Charter,  which  had  thus  been 
the  subject  of  experiments  calculated  to 
save  countless  lives  in  the  future,  was  the 
victim  of  one  of  the  most  appalling  catas- 
trophes of  modern  times. 

Within  a  few  months  of  his  return  he 
died.  His  end  was  peace.  He  was  buri- 
ed in  Upton  churchyard,  amidst  the  sin- 
cere mourning  of  the  town,  all  the  ships 
having  their  flags  half-mast  high. 

We  lay  down  this  interesting  volume 
with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  read- 
ing the  record  of  a  worthy  life.  Scores- 
by  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  highest 
type  of  the  English  sailor,  a  skillful,  sci- 
entific, God-fearing  seaman,  who  never 
sought  his  own  ends.  Though  the  unity 
of  his  life  was  broken  by  his  change  of 
profession,  yet  one  guiding  principle  is 
always  seen  in  operation  — the  desire  to 
elevate  the  sailor  both  in  science  and  in 
religion.  His  heart  was  always  on  the 
main ;  he  worked  hard,  and  in  an  endless 
variety  of  ways,  for  the  good  of  British 
maritime  commerce,  and  he  now  waits 
for  the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity. His  works  are  very  numerous, 
and  defy  classification.  Those  of  them 
which  are  purely  religious  will  not  main- 
tain their  place  in  our  literature;  they 
have  the  garrulity  of  the  sailor  in  them, 
and  seldom  rise  much  above  common- 

Elace.  But  his  scientific  papers  are  of 
igh  value;  and  it  would  be  an  excellent 
service  to  winnow  them  of  their  chaflf,  to 
give  to  oblivion  what  may  now  be  obso- 
lete, and  publish  the  rest  in  a  few  com- 
pact and  popular  volumes. 

Whitby  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
name  of  Scoresby.  Any  one  who  may 
visit  that  old  town  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  an  inspection  of  the  museum  which  he 
endowed  there  with  some  of  the  most 
precious  waifs  and  strays  of  bis  Arctic 
accumulation. 
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EQUATORIAL    AFRICA,   AKD    ITS    INHABITANTS. 


TuE  gorilla  is  a  quadrunianous  animal, 
whose  hight  when  erect  usually  varies 
from  five  feet  two  iDches  to  five  feet  eight 
inches,  although  one  skeleton  is  said  to 
exist  reaching  six  feet  two  inches.  K  we 
understand  M.  du  Chaillu  rightly,  these 
measurements  extend  to  the  tip  of  the 
toe,  instead  of  to  the  heel,  according  to 
the  method  by  which  the  hight  of  hu- 
man beings  is  taken  ;  if  so,  the  average 
stature  of  the  animal  is  several  inches  less 
than  that  of  man.  The  color  of  the  go- 
rilla's skin  is  an  intense  black;  but  the 
male  animal,  on  being  viewed  at  a  short 
distance,  does  not  appear  thus  black,  be- 
cause he  is  covered  with  hair,  the  color  of 
which,  nearly  all  over  the  body,  is  a  sort 
of  iron-gray — its  peculiarity  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  individual  hairs  are  ring- 
ed alternately  black  and  gray.  The  head 
is  covered  with  reddish-brown  hair,  shoit, 
and  extending  almost  to  the  neck.  The 
reddish  crown  which  covers  the  scalp  of 
the  male  is  not  apparent  in  the  female  till 
she  is  almost  grown  up.  Her  hair  is  black, 
with  a  decided  tinge  of  red,  and  not  ring- 
ed as  in  the  male.  In  both  male  and  fe- 
male, the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  is  bare ; 
and  in  both  the  hair  is  found  to  be  worn 
off  the  back,  but  only  in  very  old  females. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  is  due  to  their  sit- 
ting at  night  with  their  backs  resting 
against  trees  under  which  they  sleep. 

The  longest  and  darkest  hair — some- 
times over  two  inches  long  —  is  on  the 
arms ;  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow 
it  grows  downward,  on  the  fore-arm  it 
grows  upward.  The  back  of  the  hand 
is  hairy  as  far  as  the  division  of  the  fin- 
gers, those,  as  in  man,  being  covered  with 
short,  thin  hairs.  The  lower,  or  posterior 
extremities,  are  also  thickly  covered  with 
hair,  which  on  the  foot  extends  to  the 
division  of  the  toes.  Very  old  gorillas, 
the  negroes  say,  become  gray  all  over. 
Compared  with  the  other  anthropoid  apes, 
the  gorilla,  owing  to  his  enormous  supra- 
orbital ridge,  seems  to  have  a  remarka- 
bly flat  and  retreating  forehead.  He  has 
an  immensoi  overhanging  frontal  ridgOi 


and  the  eyes  are  deeply  sunken,  thus  giv* 
ing  to  the  face  the  expression  of  a  con- 
stant savage  scowl.  The  jaws  are  exceed- 
ingly projecting,  of  great  weight  and  tre- 
mendous power,  and,  in  the  male  espe- 
cially, are  furnished  with  enormous  canine 
teetn,  approaching  to  the  character  of 
tusks.  ^^  The  eyebrows  are  thin,  but  not 
well  defined,  and  are  almost  lost  in  the 
hair  of  the  scalp.  The  eyelashes  are  thin 
also.  The  eyes  are  wide  apai't.  The  ears 
are  smaller  than  those  of  man,  and  in  form 
closely  resemble  the  human  ear.  They 
are  almost  on  the  same  parallel  with  the 
eyes.  On  a  front  view  of  the  fiice,  the 
nose  is  flat,  but  somewhatprominent,  more 
so  than  any  other  ape."  The  shoulders  are 
extraordinarily  broad,  and  the  chest  im- 
mense. The  pectoral  regions  in  the  male 
show  slightly  projecting  a  pair  of  nip- 
ples as  in  the  other  apes  and  in  the  human 
species.  The  female  mammse  have  but  a 
slight  development.  The  abdomen  is  very 
large  and  prominent.  The  arms  are  cno^ 
mously  strong,  and  reach  all  but  do\ni 
to  the  knees.  The  fore-arm  is  nearly  of 
uniform  size  from  the  wrist  to  the  el- 
bow. The  legs  are  remarkably  short,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  calf  The  bands,  espe- 
cially in  the  male,  are  of  immense  size, 
the  fingers  short  and  thick,  ^^  the  circum- 
ference of  the  middle  finger  at  the  first 
joint  heing'  in  some  gorillas  over  six 
inches."  The  thumb  is  shorter  than  in 
man,  and  not  half  so  thick  as  the  fore-fin- 
ffer.  The  foot,  though  longer  than  the 
hand,  is  broad,  and  looks  somewhat  like  a 
giant  hand  of  immense  power  and  grasp. 
The  great  toe,  or  "  hallux,"  reaches  only 
to  the  end  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  se- 
cond toe,  and  diverges  from  the  other 
toes  at  an  angle  of  60*^  from  the  aiis  of 
the  foot.  In  both  position  and  function,  it 
is  a  true  thumb.  Each  of  its  two  joints 
measured,  in  one  specimen,  six  and  a 
half  inches  in  circumference.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  toes  are  partly  united  by 
a  web. 

The  gorilla  nsually  walks  on  aO-fours. 
The  arms  being  very  long,  the  head  and 
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breast  are  raised  considerably,  and  be  ap- 
pears, as  he  proceeds,  to  be  half-erect. 
He  does  not  place  the  palm  of  his  hand 
on  the  ground,  bat  the  backs  of  the  fin- 
gers, which  are  semi-flexed,  the  skin  on  the 
middle  phalanx  and  knuckles  being,  in 
consequence,  callous  and  very  thick.  M. 
du  Chaillu  says  that  the  leg  and  arm  on 
the  same  side  move  together,  which  gives 
the  beast  a  carious  waddle  ;  also  that  the 
hind-legs  move  between  the  arms,  the  lat- 
ter being  somewhat  bowed  outward.  The 
gorilla  can  run  at  great  speed.  Although 
lie  ordinarily  progresses  on  all-foars,  he 
not  unfrequently  walks  erect,  and  there  is 
no  doubt,  says  M.  du  Chaillu,  that  he  can 
do  so  with  greater  ease  and  for  a  longer 
time  than  either  the  chimpanzee  or  the 
nshiego-mbouve.  When  standing  up,  his 
knees  are  bent  at  the  joints  outward, 
and  his  back  has  a  stoop  forward.  Pro- 
ceeding in  this  position,  his  legs  seem  to 
totter  beneath  his  weight,  and  he  uses 
his  long  arms  in  a  clumsy  way  to  balance 
himself  and  keep  up  his  ill- sustained 
equilibrium.  The  strength  of  the  goiil- 
la  is  enormous.  With  his  arms  he  can 
break  trees  from  four  to  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  and  with  one  blow  of  his  huge 
paw,  armed  with  its  nails,  he  easily  breaks 
the  breastbone  of  a  man,  crushes  his  skull, 
or  tears  out  his  entrails.  M.  du  Chaillu 
says  that  a  negro,  while  out  hunting  ioith 
him^  attempted  to  shoot  a  male  gorilla, 
that  his  gun  missed  fire,  and  that,  beins 
then  defenseless,  he  was  instantly  struck 
down  by  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  the  walls 
of  which  were  torn  open,  laying  bare  part 
of  the  intestines.  Beside  the  negro  lay 
his  gun.  The  stock  was  broken,  and  the 
barrel  was  not  only  bent,  but  flattened. 
This  flattening  affords  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  enormous  strength  of  the  animal's 
jaw  and  of  his  temporal  muscles,  as  the  bar- 
rel bore  plainly  the  marks  of  his  teeth.  * 
The  only  sounds  uttered  by  the  female 
and  young,  which  were  heard  by  M.  du 
Chaillu,  were  sudden  cries  or  shrieks  ex- 
pressive of  alarm  when  intruded  upon. 
The  male,  when  disturbed,  emits  "  sever- 
al sharp  barks  like  an  enraged  or  mad  dog, 
whereupon  ensues  a  long,  deeply-guttural, 

*  Profeaaor  Owen,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Gorilla,'* 
(Proc.  ZooL  Soc.,  January  11th,  1869,)  says  he  was 
told  by  the  captain  of  a  Bristol  trader,  that  a  negro 
at  the  Gaboon  had  shown  him  **  a  gun  barrel  bent 
and  partly  flattened  by  the  bite  of  a  wounded  goril- 
la in  its  death-struggle."  Have  two  gun-barrels  been 
thus  bent  and  flattened  f 


rolling  roar,  continued  for  over  a  minute, 
and  which,  doubled  and  multiplied  by  the 
surrounding  echoes  of  the  forest,  fills  the 
hunter's  ears  with  the  deep-rolling  thunder 

of  an  approaching  storm I 

have  reason  to  believe,"  he  adds,  "  that  I 
have  heard  this  roar  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles." 

There  seems  to  be  very  generally,  in 
the  minds  of  the  natives  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  gorilla,  a  strong  instinctive 
feeling  of  his  human  attributes.  Speaking 
of  a  young  female  gorilla  which  he  had 
caught,  and  which  soon  afterward  died, 
M.  du  Chaillu  says : 

**  While  she  was  alive,  do  woman  who  was 
enceinUy  nor  the  husband  of  such  woman  dare 
approach  her  cage ;  they  believed  firmly,  that 
should  the  husband  of  a  woman  with  child,  or 
the  woman  herself^  see  a  gorilla,  even  a  dead 
one,  she  would  give  birth  to  a  gorilla  and  not  to 
a  man-child.  This  superstition,"  he  says,  *'  I 
have  noticed  among  other  tribes  too,  and  only 
in  the  case  of  the  gorilla.  .  .  .  The  natives 
believe,  in  all  this  counti^,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  gorilla  which  is  the  residence  of  certain  spirits 
of  departed  negroes.  Such  gorillas,  the  natives 
believe,  can  never  be  caught  or  killed ;  and  also 
they  have  much  more  shrewdness  and  sense 
than  the  common  animal ;  in  fact,  in  these  '  pos- 
sessed '  beasts,  it  would  seem  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  man  is  united  with  the  strength  and 
ferocity  of  the  beast" 

After  M.  da  Chaillu's  first  interview 
with  the  gorilla,  he  writes : 

**  I  protest  I  felt  almost  like  a  murderer  when 
I  saw  the  gorilla  this  first  time.  As  they  ran, 
they  looked  fearfully  like  hairy  men  ;  their 
heads  down,  their  bodies  inclined  forward,  their 
whole  appearance  like  men  running  for  their 
lives." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  goril- 
la's death-cry  when  shot  as  a 

**  Half-roar,  half-shriek,  which,  while  it  an- 
nounoes  to  the  hunter  his  safety,  yet  tingles  in 
his  ears  with  a  dreadful  note  of  human  agony. 
It  is  this  lurking  reminiscence  of  humanity,  in- 
deed, which  mi^es  one  of  the  chief  ingredients 
of  the  hunter*s  excitement  in  his  attadc  of  the 
gorilla,"  and  elsewhere  he  adds,  *'  there  is 
enough  likeness  to  humanity  in  this  beast  to 
make  a  dead  one  an  awful  sight  even  to  accus- 
tomed eyes  as  mine  were  by  this  time.  .  .  . 
It  was  as  though  I  had  killed  some  monstrous 
creation  which  vet  had  something  of  humanity 
in  it  Well  as  I  knew  that  this  was  an  error,  I 
could  not  help  the  feeling." 

Despite  his  immense  canine  teeth,  and 
his  vast  strength,  enabling  him,  doubt- 
less, to  capture  and  kill  almost  every  ani- 
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nial  frequenting  the  forest,  the  gorilla  is  a 
strict  vegetarian.     He  is  fond  of  the  wild 
sugar-cane,  the  white  ribs  of  the  pine- 
apple leaf,  the  pith  of  some  trees,  and  a 
pulpy  pear-shaped  fruit,  growing  close  to 
the  ground,  called   the  tondo.     (M.   du 
Chaillu  says:  "I  also  am  very  fond  of 
the  subdued   and  grateful  acid  of  this 
fruit,  which  the  negroes  eat  as  well  as  the 
gorilla.")    He  also  feeds  upon  a  kind  of 
nut,  the  shell  of  which  is  so  hard  that  it 
requires  a  strong  blow  with  a  heavy  ham- 
mer to  crack  it.    It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  enormous  strength  of  the  animal's 
jaws,  and  of  the  temporal  muscles,  has 
oeen  developed  by  the  effort  to  crack 
these  nuts.     Considering  the  size    and 
muscular  force  of  the  animal,  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  food,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
be  a  huge  feeder,  aud  must  quickly  dear 
any  limited  area  of  the  nourishment  ap- 
propriate for  it.    The  gorilla  is  necessa- 
rily, therefore,  a  great  wanderer  in  search 
of  fresh  supplies,  and  in  '^  constant  battle 
with  famine."    It  is  not  gregarious ;  more 
than  two  adults,  male  and  female,  never 
being  found  in  company.    A  greater  num- 
ber of  the  young  do  associate ;  as  many 
as  five  having  been  seen  together.    Some- 
times an  old  male,  we  presume  a  widow- 
er, like  the  "rogue  elephant,"  wanders 
companionless.    "He  is  particularly  mo- 
rose and  malignant,  and  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach."    The  female  and  young,  and 
even  the  male,  unless  suddenly  encounter- 
ed, are  so  shy  at  the  approach  of  man  that 
it  is  exceedmgly  difficult  to  obtain  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  their  habits.    There  is 
reason  to  believe, however,  that  the  young 
gorillas  sleep  in  trees  for  protection  from 
wild  beasts.     It    seems  more   doubtful 
whether  the  adult  female  invariably  does 
so,  aud  tolerably  certain  that  the  adult 
male  never  does.    It  is  his  custom  to  seat 
himself  for  the  night  with  his  back  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  keeping  guard,  it  is 
believed,  while  his  mate  and  offspring  are 
reposing  on  the  branches  above.     M.  du 
Chaillu's  experience  of  two  young  gorillas, 
one  a  male,  which  he  seems  to  have  kept 
about  sixteen  days,  and  the  other  a  ^ 
male,  which  he  kept  ten  days,  leads  him 
to  believe  that  the  animal  is  wholly  un- 
tamable.   They  both  resisted  capture  with 
great  strength  and  vehemence;  one  of 
the  Negroes  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the 
male  received  a  severe  bite  from  him  on 
the  hand,  and  another  had  a  piece  taken 
out  of  his  leg.    The  little  brute,  though 


in  a^e  the  merest  baby,  constantly  rushed 
at  his  captors.  After  being  put  in  a  bam- 
boo cage  be  was  perfectly  furiouS)  dart- 
ing at  every  one  wno  came  near  him  ;  he 
bit  the  bamboos  of  his  house,  glared  at  his 
attendants  with  sullen  ferocious  eyes,  and 
showed  in  every  motion  a  thoroughly  ma- 
licious and  intractable  disposition.  Hav- 
ing twice  escaped  from  his  bamboo  cag^, 
he  was  confined  by  a  chain ;  after  which, 
says  M.  du  Chaillu, 

"  he  added  the  vice  of  treachery  to  his  others. 
He  would  come  sometimes  quite  readily  to  eat 
out  of  my  hand,  but  while  I  stood  by  him 
would  suddenly — ^looking  me  all  the  time  in  the 
£[ice,  to  keep  my  attention — put  out  his  foot  and 
grasp  at  my  leg.  Several  times  he  tore  my 
pantaloons  in  this  manner,  quick  retreat  on  my 
part  saving  my  person.  .  .  .  The  Negroes 
could  not  come  near  him  at  all  without  setting 
him  in  a  rage." 

M.  du  Chaillu  tried  what  starvation 
would  do  toward  breaking  his  spirit, 
but  in  vain.  Speaking  of  both  his 
little  captives,  he  says  :  "  In  no  case 
could  any  treatment  of  mine,  kind  or 
harsh,  subdue  these  little  monsters  from 
their  first  and  lasting  ferocity  and  malig- 
nity."   They  both  died. 

When  hunted,  or  intruded  on  by  man, 
the  female  gorilla  rushes  off  with  loud  and 
sudden  cries  or  shrieks.    The  young  go- 
rillas, except  the  babies  in  arms,  do  the 
same ;  the  latter  "  grasps  its  mother  about 
the  neck,  and  hangs  beneath  her  breast, 
with  its  little  legs  about  her  body,"  and 
is  thus  borne  off.    But  the  conduct  of 
the  adult  male  gorilla  is  far  otherwise. 
It  is  believed  that  sometimes,  when  he 
hears  the  approach  of  the  hunters,  he 
quietly  avoias  them,  for  occasionally  he 
has  been  tracked  a  considerable  distance 
before  being  overtaken.    The  moment  he 
sees  his  foe,  however,  he  not  only  gives 
no  sign  of  fear,  but  with  deliberate  cou- 
rage advances  upon  him  slowly,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  fate.    The  only  alterna- 
tive of  the  hunter  is  to  kill  or  be  killed. 
Escape  is  impossible,  and  no  arm  except 
a  good  gun,  rifle,  or  revolver,  is  a  reliable 
weapon  for  attack  or  defense.    The  peril 
of  the  hunter's  position  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  he  must  not  fire  on  his  assailant 
till  within  eight  or  ten  yards  of  him.    The 
dense  vegetation  of  the  forest  makes  the 
aim  dangerously  uncertain  at  greater  dis- 
tances, while  fatal  accuracy  is  the  only 
chance  the  hunter  has  of  saving  himself. 
Should  the  gun  miss  fire,  or  fail  to  kill,  he 
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is  lost.  It  is  wortby  of  remark,  and  mach 
to  the  credit  of  the  gorilla,  that  he  evinces 
no  desire  either  to  tortnre  his  victim  or 
even  to  be  assured  of  his  death.  He  is 
satisfied  when  his  foe  is  efiectually  disa- 
bled. Having  stmck  him  down,  he  does 
not  condescend  to  ^ve  him  a  second 
blow,  bat  anietly  retires,  leaving  him  to 
bis  fate.  His  manner  of  advance  to  bat- 
tle is  very  remarkable.  On  seeing  his 
enemy,  ho  first  utters  several  short  bark- 
like yells,  which  denote  his  rage,  and  have 
a  peculiarly  horrible  effect,  accompanied 
with  terrible  scowls  of  savage  fury.  The 
short  hair  of  the  scalp  and  the  skm  of  the 
forehead  are  rapidly  agitated;  his  huge 
teeth  are  ground  together  so  forcibly  that 
the  sound  is  distinctly  heard,  and  his 
-wi'inkled  face  is  contorted  with  ferocious 
excitement.  He  advances  a  short  distance 
in  the  erect  position  with  slow  deliberate 
step,  then  stops,  and  seemingly  in  a  spirit 
of  defiance,  beats  his  capacious  chest  with 
such  vehemence  that  the  drum-like  sound 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance ;  he 
again  advances,  again  stops,  and,  throwing 
back  his  head,  utters  his  tremendous  roar, 
already  described,  and  occasionally  will 
even  sit  down  on  a  rock  or  branch  of  a 
tree,  giving  expression,  meanwhile,  to  his 
terrible  rage.  At  length  he  approaches, 
intending  to  close  with  his  enemy,  when, 
at  the  critical  moment,  one  shot  usually 
kills  him,  and  he  falls  forward  to  the 
ground.  Like  man,  he  dies  very  easily, 
having  none  of  that  tenacity  of  life  which 
distinguishes  many  wild  animals. 

"  The  Negroes  never  attack  the  gorilla  with 
other  weapons  than  guns ;  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  far  interior  where  no  European  guns  had 
yet  reached,  as  among  the  Apingi,  this  great 
beast  roamed  unmolested,  the  monarch  of  the 
forest  To  kill  a  gorilla  gives  a  hunter  a  life- 
long reputation  for  courage  and  enterprise,  even 
among  the  bravest  of  the  Negro  tribes,  who  are 
generally,  it  may  be  said,  not  lacking  in  this 
quality  -of  ooorage. 

**  The  natives  of  the  interior  are  very  fond  of 
the  meat  of  the  gorilla,  and  other  apes.  Gorilla 
meat  is  dark-red,  and  tough ;  the  sea-shore  tribes 
do  not  eat  it,  and  are  insulted  by  the  offer  of  it, 
because  they  suspect  some  affinity  between  the 
animal  and  tbemselvca  In  the  interior  some 
fiimilies  refuse  to  eat  gorilla  meat,  from  the  su- 
perstitious belief  (explained  at  length  by  M.  du 
ChaiUu)  that  at  some  time  one  of  their  female 
ancestors  has  brought  forth  a  gorilla." 

Among  the  anthropoid  apes,  no  one 
species  concentrates  in  itself  all  the  pecu- 
liarities in  which  as  a  class  they  exhibit 
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striking  resemblances  to  man.  The  gorilla 
in  many  respects  approaches  nearest,  in 
others  the  Chimpanzee  and  its  allies, 
while  in  others  certain  points  of  likeness 
in  the  orang  are  even  yet  more  striking. 
It  is  only  when  we  come  to  compare  or- 
gan with  organ,  that  we  discover  the 
various  degrees  in  which  on  particular 
points  the  several  species  recede  fiirther 
from,  and  on  others  approach  nearer  to 
man.  We  shall  now  attempt  to  indicate 
fii*8t  the  most  salient  points  of  zoological 
structure  by  which  the  comparative  near- 
ness of  each  of  the  higher  apes  to  man  is 
established,  and  shall  then  exhibit  the 
broader  and  more  general  analogies  which 
countenance  the  idea  of  a  positive  rela- 
tionship. Wo  hope  so  to  ari-ay  the  more 
striking  and  obvious  of  the  vast  crowd  of 
facts  bearing  on  these  questions,  that  with 
moderate  attention  they  will  not  appear 
too  technical  for  easy  comprehension  by 
non-professional  readers. 

Dr.  Wvman,  of  Boston,\  United  States, 
and  Professor  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  con- 
sider that  all  anatomical  resemblances  to 
man  which  distinguish  the  different  si- 
miss  being  fairly  estimated,  the  chimpan- 
zee still  nolds  his  preeminence  as  the 
most  anthropoid  ape.  Professqr  Olven, 
for  reasons  which  seem  to  as  more  valid, 
concludes  that  the  tailless  quadrumana 
recede  from  the  human  type  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  goi-illa,  chimpanzee,  orang, 
gibbon. 

Compared  with  the  other  anthropoid 
apes,  the  gorilla  is  described  as  far  more 
savage  and  ferocious ;  characteristics 
scarcely  accordant,  however,  with  the 
comparative  form  of  his  brain.  In  the 
chimpanzee,  the  cerebral  portion  of  the 
skull  is  smooth  and  convex,  although 
there  are  well-marked  ridges  on  either 
side  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal 
muscles,  and  one  of  the  gibbons  —  the 
siamang — approaches  the  chimpanzee  in 
these  respects  ;  but  in  the  orang  and 
gorilla  there  runs  along  the  head  from 
before  backward  a  strong  intermuscular 
bony  crest,  where  the  two  temporal  mus- 
cles meet,  which  gives  to  these  animals 
a  far  more  carnivorous  aspect.  The  enor- 
mous supra  -  orbital  ridge  distinguishes 
each,  but  in  the  gorilla  it  is  more  massive. 
The  sexual  difference  as  exhibited  in  tho 
canine  teeth  of  the  gorilla  is  very  great, 
those  of  the  male  being,  relatively  to 
I  those  of  the  female,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
'  other  simise,  enormously  developed.  The 
81 
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cranial  cavity  is  almost  wholly  behind  the 
orbits ;  the  depressions  for  the  cerebral 
convolutions  are  less  marked,  and  the  or- 
bits are    less  distinctly  defined.    These 
characteristics,  together  with  many  other 
structural    details    respecting   the  skull, 
which  we  should  despair  of  making  intel- 
ligible to  our  readers,  justify  Dr.  Wyman 
and  Professor  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  if  the  skull  alone  be  regarded, 
in  ranking  the  gorilla  below  the  chimpan- 
zee.   The  skulls  of  young  gorillas,  male 
and  female,  and  those  of  the  chimpanzee 
and  its  allies,  are  scarcely  distinguishable ; 
but  the  skull  of  the  adult  male  gorilla  un- 
dergoes a  wonderful   metamorphosis   in 
the  direction  of  the  lower  brutes.    The 
bony  palate  of  the  gorilla  recedes  from 
that  of  man  by  its  narrowness ;  that  of 
the  chimpanzee  approaches  by  its  relative 
breadth ;  the  gorilla  is  also  inferior  by 
the  more  quadrate  outline  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  by  the  later  anchylosis   (bony 
union)  of  the  intermaxillary  bones ;  but, 
on   the   other   hand,   the  intermaxillary 
portion  of  the  palate  in  which  the  incisor 
teeth  are  developed  projects  less  in  the 
gorilla  than  in  the  chimpanzee.    The  fea- 
tures in  which   the    gorilla's    skull    ap- 
proaches the  carnivora  are  in  a  great  de- 
gree repeated  in  the  skull  of  the  orang : 
comparing  the  skull  of  the  orang  and  of 
the    chimpanzee,    we    find    the    general 
structure  of  the  former  much  inferior  to 
the  latter ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
whereas  by  the  separation  of  the  sphenoid 
from  the  parietal  bone — ^by  an  interven- 
ing projection  of  the  temporal — observar 
ble  in  the  chimpanzee,  this  black  ape  ex- 
hibits a  conformation  divergent  from  the 
Caucasian  skull,  but  identical  with  that 
of  the  Negro;  the  red  orang — whose 
sphenoid  and  parietal  bones  come  in  con- 
tact—  shows  in  this  respect  an  affinity 
with  the  Caucasian  race.    The  chimpan- 
zee, by  the  early  anchylosis  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bone,  the  greater  openness  of 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  propor- 
tionate size  of  its  teeth,  and  the  larger 
width  between  the  eyes,  surpasses  the 
orang  in  its  likeness  to  man.     The  sia- 
mang  (the  highest  of  the  gibbons)  also 
makes  a  greater  approach  to  man  than 
the  gorilla,  in  so  far  as  it  has  no  longitu- 
dinal crost  on  the  skull,  a  less  prominence 
of  the  facial  part,  and  a  vertical  direction 
and  rounded  form  of  chin ;  but  is  mark- 
edly inferior  by  the  backvvard  position  of 
the  apeitare  through  which  the  spinal 


marrow  is  continuous  with  the  brain. 
Of  all  the  anthropoid  apes,  the  oitmg  has 
the  preeminence  in  respect  to  the  nnmbcr 
of  ribs,  which  in  him  are  the  same  as  ia 
man  ;  the  others  have  thirteen  and  some 
fourteen  pairs ;  while,  again,  many  of  the 
lower  apes  have  only  twelve  pairs,  aa  in 
the  orang  and  man. 

The  superior  extremities  of  the  siamang 
and  orang  nearly  touch  the  s^round  when 
those  animals  are  erect ;  the  fingers  of  the 
chimpanzee  reach  somewhat  below  the 
knee;  those  of  the  gorilla,  by  reaching 
only  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  prove 
him  in  this  respect  nearest  to  man.    The 
shoulder-blade  of  the  siamang  is  broader, 
and  so  far  more  anthropoid  than  that  of 
the  chimpanzee:   but  the    gorilla's    ap- 
proaches still  nearer  to    that    of  man. 
Very  significant  also  of  the  human  affini- 
ties of  the  gorilla  is  the  superior  length 
of  the  arm  (humerus)  to  the  fore-:irm  as 
compared  with  the  proportions  of  those 
parts  in  the  chimpanzee.    The  orang  re- 
cedes from  man  in  the  singular  fact  that 
he  has  nine  bones  in  the  wrist,  whereas 
the  chimpanzee  and    gorilla  have  only- 
eight,  the  same  number  as  in  man.     Be- 
fore the  gorilla  was  known  in  Europe,  the 
siamang  was  believed  to  surpass  all  other 
apes  in  respect  to  the  perfection  of  ita 
hand,  and  especially  to  the  length  and 
disposition  of  the  thumb,  but  it  must  novr 
yield  its  place  to  the  gorilla,  whose  palm 
being  almost  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  ap- 
proaches  closely  to  the  human   propor- 
tions ;  the  fingers  by  their  shortness  are 
also  more  anthropoid  than  those  of  the 
chimpanzee.     No  less  decisively  anthro- 
poid is  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  distin- 
guished as  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  pel- 
vis of  other  apes,  by  its  greater  breadth 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  by  the 
bending  forward  of  the  hip-bones,  thos 
forming  a  true  pelvic  concavity;  in  re- 
spect to  this  structure  the  kooloo  kamba 
ranks  next  to  the  gorilla  in  nearness  to 
man.    In  so  fiir  as  the  pelvis  is  cooccmed, 
the  siamang,  by  ^Hhe  quite  anthropomor- 
phic disposition  of  the  iliac  [hip]  bones," 
according  to  Yrolik,  ranks  next  to  the 
kooloo  kamba,  and   hence    above   both 
the  orang  and  chimpanzee;  as  he  also 
does,  in  the  opinion  of  this  naturalist, 
by  the  peculiarities  of  development  of 
the  vertebrsB,  by  their  diatiibution,  by 
the  character  of  the  sacrum,  and  also  by 
the  conformation  of  the  breast-bone.    By 
another  strange  peculiarity,  namely,  the 
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absence  of  the  ^'  round  ligament''  within 
the  hip-joint — ^the  orang  recedes  further 
than  the  chimpanzee  from  man.  The 
lower  limbs,  tnough  characteristically 
siiort  in  the  gorilla,  are  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  the  upper  limbs,  and  also  to  the  en- 
tire trunk  than  in  the  chimpanzee.  In  re- 
spect to  the  foot,  the  anthropoid  apes  ap- 
proach man  in  the  following  order:  gorilla, 
gibbon,  [according  to  Yrolik,]  chimpanzee, 
orang.  The  heel  in  the  gorilla  is  shaped 
,and  proportioned  more  like  the  human 
calcaneum  (heel-bone^  than  in  any  other 
ape.  Although  the  foot  be  articulated  to 
the  leg  with  a  slight  inversion  of  the  sole, 
it  is  more  nearly  plantigrade  in  the  go- 
rilla than  in  the  chimpanzee. 

Referring  to  the  gorilla.  Professor 
Owen  remarks :  *'  In  the  hind  limbs,  chief- 
ly noticeable,  was  the  first  appearance,  in 
a  quadrumanous  series,  of  a  muscular  de- 
velopment of  the  glutaeus,  causing  sl  small 
buttock  to  project  over  each  tuber  ischii. 
This  structure,  with  the  peculiar  expanse 
(iu  quadrumana)  of  the  itiac  [hip]  bones, 
leads  to  an  inference  that  the  gorilla  must 
naturally  and  with  more  ease  resort  occa- 
sionally to  station  and  progression  on  the 
lower  limbs  than  any  other  ape."  Con- 
firmatory of  this  inference,  M.  du  Chall- 
lu  says :  "After  having  observed  the  live 
gorilla,  and  studied  carefully  its  mode  of 
progression,  I  come  to  the  conviction, 
that  in  its  mode  of  progression  the  goril- 
la is  the  nearest  akin  to  man  of  all  the 
anthropoid  apes." 

The  brains  of  the  apes,  if  arranged 
only  in  respect  to  «z2e,  would  appear  relat- 
ed to  man  in  the  following  order :  gorilla, 

kooloo  karaba,  \  cl^^Pan^e,  )      , . 

^   (  orang  utang,  \  ° 

rabouve,  gibbon  ;  but  if  regard  be  had  to 
form  as  well  as  size,  and  to  the  several 
features  of  resemblance  to,  or  divergence 
from,  the  human  character,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  gorilla  could  still  hold  the 
fit  St  place  in  the  simian  rank.    From  this 


point  of  view  the  kooloo  kamba  (if  the 
solitary  specimen  obtained  may  be  trusted 
as  typical)  is  undoubtedly  the  most  an- 
thropoid of  apes:  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  its  cranial  capacity  is  the  greatest ; 
its  forehead  is  both  the  highest  and  the 
broadest ;  its  eyes  are  widest  apart ;  and, 
relatively  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain, 
the  anterior  lobes  are  larger  than  in  any 
other  ape.  The  general  cerebral  conform- 
ation of  the  chimpanzee,  nshiego  mbouve, 
and  orang  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
kooloo  kamba,  the  chief  difference  being 
inferiority  in  size ;  and  in  this  respect  the 

fibbons  recede  still  further  from  man. 
he  cerebral  convolutions,  however,  of  the 
orang  are  more  complex  than  are  those 
of  the  chimpanzee — a  decisive  proof  of 
nearer  approach  to  man.  Presuming  that 
the  relative  size  of  the  posterior  lobes  of 
the  brain  in  the  orang,  chimpanzee,  and 
gorilla  is  nearly  the  same,  the  much  great- 
er absolute  size  of  those  lobes  in  the  lat- 
ter will,  perhaps,  account  for  the  vehe- 
ment rage  and  ferocity  which  he  is  said 
to  exhibit.  The  smaller  cerebellum  relat- 
ively to  the  cerebrum  in  the  orang  than 
in  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla,  proves  in 
this  respect  the  orang's  closer  affinity  to 
man ;  whereas  the  alleged  great  "  prepon- 
derance of  the  cerebellum"  in  the  gorilla, 
if  really  so,  indicates  a  position  propor- 
tionately lower  in  the  anthropoid  scale,  a 
decisive  predominance  of  the  muscular 
system,  and  of  the  attributes  of  brutality. 
Whatever  may  be  the  final  conclusion 
from  a  more  extensive  examination  of  the 
intercranial  organization  of  the  beast,  the 
enormous  bony  ridges  above  his  eyes,  the 
carnivora-like  crest  along  the  skull,  and 
the  powerful  projecting  jaws  armed  with 
their  great  tusk  like  canines,  certainly  con- 
stitute a  brutal  and  ferocious  form,  which 
with  its  appropriate  muscles  is  abundantly 
capable  of  expressing  the  fierce  nature 
and  terrible  fury  of  this  savage  monarch 
of  the  wilderness. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.     BY  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


XIL 

IS  WBAT  JIANSBR    TOV   LOSO    ADMIBAL*3    MARRIAOB    WITH    THK 
QUBBK  WAS  ASnXOXJSCtD 

Meanwhile,  the  Lord  Protector,  ac- 
companied by  the  Earl  of  Warmck,  con- 
tinued to  walk  through  the  apartments, 
noting  their  splendor  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Perceiving  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
Warwick  sought  still  further  to  inflame 
his  anger. 

^^What  thinks  your  highness  of  his 
fdte  ?"  he  asked.  ^^  Tis  a  sumptuous  af- 
fair. The  Lord  Admiral  will  ruin  him- 
self if  he  gives  many  such." 

^^Jlis  prodigality  is  nnbounded,"  cried 
Somerset. 

^^  Yet  he  has  an  object  in  it,"  puimued 
Warwick.  "  He  would  have  all  eyes 
turned  on  him  as  toward  the  rising  sun. 
Your  highness  will  do  well  to  be  on  your 
guard,  for  you  may  rest  assured  that  all 
this  display  is  only  part  of  a  deep-laid 
scheme  to  supplant  you.  Do  you  not 
note  how  your  brother  has  gathered  round 
him  all  those  of  the  old  nobility  who  are 
known  to  be  unfriendly  to  your  highness  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  he  is  tiying  to  propi- 
tiate the  Romish  party  ?  With  what  in- 
tent are  Gardiner  and  Tunstal  here  ?" 

'''His  design  is  plain  enough.  But  I 
fear  him  not." 

"  Your  highness  had  best  not  be  too 
confident.  Do  not  let  him  strengthen 
himself  too  much,  or  he  may  become  too 
powerful  for  you." 

"  I  would  deprive  him  of  his  post  at 
once,"  cried  Somerset,  ''  but  he  has  so 
much  influence  with  the  King  that  such  a 
step  might  be  dangerous.  I  must  have 
an  excuse  for  severity.  But  let  us  to  his 
'  majesty.  Dorset,  I  see,  has  returned  with 
my  lady  Marchioness  and  his  daughter." 

"The  King  seems  wondrougly  fond  of 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Mark  how  he  hangs 
upon  her  words,  and  what  a  lover-like 
attitude  he  assumes !    Dorset,  I  am  sure, 


persuades  himself  his  daughter  wiU  one 
day  be  Queen  of  England." 

"If  he  indulges  any  such  notion  he  wUI 
find  himself  mistaken.  But  the  King  is 
too  young  to  have  any  such  thoughts  aa 
yet." 

"  Others  may,  though  he  has  not,"  re- 
plied Warwick 

With  this,  they  moved  on  to  that  part 
of  the  chamber  where  Edward  was  stand- 
ing with  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  young 
monarch  was  so  engrossed  by  his  fUr 
companion  that  he  scarcely  noticed  the 
Lord  Protector's  approach. 

"Your  majesty  appears  much  inter- 
ested," observed  Somerset  dryly. 

"  I  can  not  fail  to  be  by  my  fair  cousia's 
discourse,"  Edward  replied.  "  I  tell  her 
that  we  can  not  part  with  her  again ;  that 
if  my  lady  Marchioness,  her  mother,  re- 
turns to  Bradgate,  she  must  i*emain  with 
some  lady  of  our  court.  Her  grace  of 
Somerset  will  take  charge  of  her —  will 
you  not,  dear  aunt  ?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  sire,  if  her 
mother  chooses  to  confide  her  to  me," 
rejoined  the  Duchess. 

"Her  mother  will  scarce  like  to  part 
with  her,"  interposed  the  Lord  Protector 
coldly. 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  grace,*' 
said  the  Marchioness,  "but  I  have  other 
designs  for  her." 

"What  other  designs  ?"  cried  Ed- 
ward quickly.  "  Not  to  take  her  away,  I 
hope  ?" 

"  No,  sire,  not  to  take  her  away — but 
the  &ct  is,  another  exalted  personage, 
whom  I  am  not  permitted  to  name,  has 
undertaken  to  take  charge  of  her." 

"  Hum !  what  means  this  ?"  muttered 
Somerset  suspiciously.  "  Why  is  he  so 
anxious  that  the  Lady  Jane  should  re- 
main at  court  ?  Have  they  contrived  to 
put  some  foolish  thoughts  into  hb  head  ? 
We  shall  see.  I  have  some  news  for  your 
majesty,"  he  added,  aloud.    "You  will 
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have  a  war  on  your  Tiands  ere  long.  The 
Scots  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage between  your  highness  and  their  in- 
fant queen." 

'^  I  am  glad  of  it,"  cried  Edward. 

"  Then  your  majesty  desires  war  ?"  ob- 
served Somerset. 

^'  Not  so;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  tied 
by  any  treaty,  and  I  am  glad,  therefore, 
tbat  it  is  at  an  end." 

"But  it  will  be  enforced,"  cried  the 
Protector  J  "and  then  majesty  must  needs 
abide  by  it." 

"Must  abide  by  it!"  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward. "  By  my  faith,  it  seems  that  the 
treaty  is  to  be  forced  upon  me  as  well  as 
the  young  Queen  of  Scots.  But  I  happen 
to  have  a  will  of  my  own,  and  in  this  in* 
stance  I  shall  exercise  it.  Whatever  your 
highness  may  think  of  it,  I  will  not  be 
bound  by  this  treaty." 

"  Sire !"  exclaimed  the  Lord  Protector. 

"  Make  the  war  if  you  please,  and  use 
this  treaty  as  a  pretext,  if  you  are  so 
minded,  but  do  not  expect  me  to  betroth 
myself  to  Mary  Stuart. 

"  Amazement !"  exclaimed  Somerset. 
"  I  can  scarce  credit  what  I  hear." 

At  this  moment  the  Admiral  came  up 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

"  Oh  1  you  are  come,  gentle  uncle,"  cried 
Edward.  "  Give  me  your  opinion.  Is  it 
right  I  should  be  affianced  to  one  whom 
I  have  never  seen  ?" 

"  I  pray  your  majesty  to  excuse  me," 
returned  the  Admiral,  evasively.  " '  Tis 
a  question  I  would  rather  not  answer." 

"  Then  I  will  answer  it  myself,"  return- 
ed the  King.  "  Tis  a  self-sacrifice  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  make.  I  will  never 
plight  my  faith  to  one  whom  I  should  not 
care  to  wed." 

"  Such  a  resolve  is  worthy  of  you,  sire, 
and  I  can  not  but  applaud  it,"  cried  the 
Admiral. 

"  Your  majesty  will  think  differently, 
I  am  peruaded,  when  the  time  comes 
for  decision,"  remarked  the  Protector. 
"  Meantime,  your  august  father's  instruc- 
tions will  be  carried  out,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  treaty  enforced  by  the 
sword." 

"  These  matters  are  too  grave  for  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  and  must  be 
reserved  for  a  more  fitting  opportunity," 
said  the  Admiral. 

A  seasonable  interruption  was  here  of- 
fered by  an  usher,  who  announced  the 
Queen -dowager,  and  immediately  after- 


ward Catherine  appeared^  accompanied 
by  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton. She  was  attired  in  white  cloth  of 
tissue,  and  her  head-gear  was  garnished 
with  a  triple  row  of  orient  pearls.  Ad- 
vancing to  meet  her,  and  with  a  profound 
obeisance,  the  Admiral  took  her  hand, 
and  led  her  slowly  toward  the  King, 
They  were  preceded,  however,  by  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  who,  inclining  him- 
self reverently  before  Edward,  said  : 

"  Sire,  it  is  no  longer  as  the  widow  of 
your  august  father  that  my  sister,  Queen 
Catherine,  appears  before  you,  but  as  the 
bride  of  your  uncle.  Lord  Seymour  of 
Sudley." 

"  The  Admiral's  bride  I"  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward, in  astonishment,  while  the  utmost 
surprise  was  manifested  by  all  who  heard 
the  announcement. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  became  pale  as 
death,  and  with  difficulty  repressed  a  cry. 

"  You  are  not  jesting  with  us,  we  trust, 
my  Lord  ?"  said  Edward  to  Northamp- 
ton. 

"Nay,  my  liege,  his  lordship  has  ad- 
vanced nothmg  more  than  the  truth,  as  I 
can  certify,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Dorset ; 
"for  I  was  present  at  the  ceremony, 
which  took  place  in  St.  Peter's  Chapel  in 
the  Tower  about  a  month  ago,  though  I 
have  hitherto  kept  silence  on  the  subject, 
being  bound  to  secresy." 

"  As  was  the  case  with  myself  sire," 
added  Northampton.  "  I  pray  you  par- 
don me." 

"  Why  do  they  hesitate  to  approach 
us?"  said  Edward. 

"  Sire,  they  dare  not  enter  your  pres- 
ence till  assured  of  your  forgiveness,"  re- 
plied Northampton. 

"  Tell  them  they  have  it,"  replied  the 
King. 

This  joyful  intelligence  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  Admiral  and  his  consort, 
they  came  forward  hand  in  hand,  and 
made  a  profound  reverence  to  the  young 
monarch. 

"Sire,"  said  Lord  Seymour,  "I  here 
present  to  you  my  bride,  and  we  both  en- 
treat your  forgiveness  for  having  kept 
our  marriage  secret  from  you." 

"You  might  have  trusted  me,  me- 
thinksl"^  rejoined  Edward,  with  a  gra- 
cious smile. 

"  I  have  not  forfeited  your  good  opin- 
ion by  the  step  I  have  taken,  I  trust, 
sire  ?"  said  Cathenne. 

"  By  no  means,  madam,"  rejoined  Ed- 
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ward,  kissing  her  on  the  brow,  and  rais- 
ing her.  '•  You  have  an  additional  title 
to  our  regard.  We  only  blame  you  for 
not  confiding  in  us  from  the  first.  How- 
ever, we  will  not  chide  you.  You  are 
freely  and  fully  forgiven." 

These  gracious  words  overwhelmed  the 
Admiral  and  his  bride  with  gratitude. 

Meanwhile,  the  Protector  looked  on 
with  lowering  brows.  Seeing  his  brother 
about  to  present  his  consort  to  him,  he 
turned  to  move  away,  but  the  King  de- 
tained him. 

"  I  pray  your  highness  to  remain,"  he 
said.  "  5^ay,  I  command  it,"  he  added 
authoritatively. 

On  this  the  Protector  stopped.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Admiral,  he  thus  addressed 
him  in  a  stem  tone : 

"  You  have  been  guilty  of  great  pre- 
sumption, my  lord,  and  though  his  majes- 
ty,  who  is  too  young  to  judge  your  inde- 
corous conduct  properly,  has  graciously 
pardoned  you,  do  not  expect  like  leniency 
from  me.  By  taking  me  by  surprise  you 
hoped  to  avert  the  full  force  of  my  dis- 
pleasure, but  you  will  gain  nothing  by 
the  expedient." 

*'I  am  sorry  to  have  offended  your 
highness,"  rejoined  the  Admiral,  with 
mock  humility,  "  but  since  I  have  his 
majesty's  pardon,  I  must  endeavor  to 
bear  the  weight  of  your  displeasure." 

"You  will  have  to  answer  to  the  coun- 
cil for  what  you  have  done,"  cried  Som- 
erset furiously. 

"  I  shall  be  ready,  whenever  required, 
to  give  an  account  of  my  actions,"  replied 
Seymour  proudly. 

"  And  I  trust  the  lords  of  the  council 
will  also  hear  my  explanation,"  said 
Catherine,  "  ere  they  censure  the  choice 
I  have  made." 

"  They  will  not  censure  you,  madam, 
since  they  know  my  pleasure,"  said  the 
King,  with  great  dignity.  "  In  this  mat- 
ter your  highness  will  allow  me  to  judge," 
he  added  to  the  Lord  Protector.  "If  I 
do  not  disapprove  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween my  father's  widow  and  my  uncle,  I 
see  not  why  you  should  condemn  it  so 
strongly,  or  reprimand  him  so  sharply. 
The  Lord  Admiral  is  as  near  to  me,  and 
as  dear  to  me,  as  your  highness — per- 
chance dearer — and  he  shall  not  want  my 
support.  So  your  grace  will  look  to  it — 
yon  will  look  to  it,  I  say." 

Uttered  in  a  tone  and  with  a  gesture 
forcibly  recalling  the  manner  of  the  late 


king,  these  words  did  not  fail  to  produce 
an  effect  on  Somerset. 

"Ay,  look  to  it,  brother,  look  to  it,  you 
had  best,"  repeated  Seymour  derisively. 

"  Let  the  harmony  of  this  meeting  be 
no  more  disturbed,"  pursued  Edward. 
"It  is  our  sovereign  will  and  pleasure 
that  the  marriage  of  our  uncle  the  Lord 
Admiral  with  her  majesty  the  Queen  be 
no  further  questioned  or  discussed.  We 
approve  it.    Let  that  suffice." 

On  this  emphatic  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  young  monarch  there  was  a 
loud  burst  of  applause,  and  many  who 
had  held  aloof  pressed  eagerly  forward  to 
offer  their  congratulations  to  the  Admiral. 
Seeing  that  the  tide  was  running  too 
forcibly  against  him  to  be  resisted,  Som- 
erset deemed  it  prudent  to  turn  round, 
but  he  did  so  with  an  ill  grace. 

"  Since  your  majesty  will  have  it  so,  T 
must  yield,"  he  said.  "But  I  should 
have  ill  discharged  my  duty  had  I  not  re- 
monstrated. One  thing  is  quite  certain, 
that  the  Admiral  would  never  have  ob- 
tained my  consent,  nor  that  of  the  coun- 
cil, to  the  alliance." 

"  It  is  well,  then,  that  he  did  not  ask 
it,"  remarked  Edward,  with  a  smile. 
"  But  since  you  refer  to  the  council,  we 
will  have  the  opinion  of  some  of  them 
without  more  ado.  How  say  you,  my 
lords?"  he  said  to  several,  wno  were 
standing  nigh — "  do  you  blame  my  Lord 
Admiral  for  his  marriage?  Do  you 
blame  him,  my  lord  of  W"arwick?  or 
you,  my  lord  of  Arundel  ?" 

"  So  far  from  blaming  him,  my  liege,  I 
give  him  infinite  credit  for  what  he  has 
done,"  said  Warwick.  "I  would  the 
chance  had  been  mine  own." 

"  He  has  gained  a  prize  of  which  he 
may  well  be  proud,"  added  Arundel. 

"  What  says  Sir  John  Gage  ?"  demand- 
ed Edward  of  the  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
who  stood  near  him. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
marriage,  since  it  meets  with  your  majes- 
ty's approval,"  replied  Sir  John.  "  The 
Lord  Admiral  is  bold  and  fortunate." 

"Are  there  any  dissentient  voices?" 
inquired  the  King. 

"  None,  sire — ^none  1"  cried  the  rest  of 
the  council. 

"That  is  well,"  said  Edward.  "But 
we  must  leave  nothing  undone.  Where 
is  our  sister  ?  Oh !  yon  are  here.  Will 
you  not  offer  your  congratulations  to  the 
Queen,  Elizabeth  ?" 
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Seymour  did  not  ventare  to  raise  his 
eyes  toward  the  Princess  as  this  reqaest 
was  made. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sire,"  replied 
Elizabeth,  who  by  this  time  hud  entirely 
recovered  her  composure.  "  I  congratu- 
late her  majesty  and  the  Lord  Admiral  on 
their  imion.  Her  highness,  I  am  per- 
suaded, could  not  have  found  a  better  or 
more  devoted  husband  ;  while  on  his  pai*t 
the  Admiral  may  justly  esteem  himself 
the  most  fortunate  of  men." 

Catherine  next  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset  and 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  After  a  brief  con- 
verse with  tliem,  she  turned  to  the  King, 
and  said:  "When  your  majesty  honors 
me  with  a  visit,  you  will  always  have  a 
companion  of  your  owti  age." 

"  IIow  so,  madam  ?"  inquired  Edward. 

"  Because  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  is  hence- 
forth to  be  my  daughter,"  replied  Cathe- 
rine. "Her  mother  has  consented  to 
place  her  under  my  custody." 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  it,"  exclaimed 
the  King.  "Your  ladyship  could  not 
liave  done  better,"  he  added  to  the  Mar- 
chioness. 

"  The  Lord  Admiral  is  to  be  her  guar- 
dian, and  to  have  the  disposal  of  her  hand 
in  marriiige,  if  it  meets  with  your  majes- 
ty's approval,"  observed  Dorset. 

"  J^  ay,  my  lord  Marquis,  you  are  the 
best  judge  in  the  matter,  replied  Edward, 
"  and  if  you  choose  to  consign  so  precious 
a  charge  to  him,  I  can  not  object  to  it." 

"The  Admiral  to  be  her  guardian,  and 
have  the  disposal  of  her  hand  !"  muttered 
Somerset.  "I  now  see  why  the  Duch- 
ess's offer  was  declined.  'TIS  a  precon- 
certed scheme." 

At  this  moment  an  nsh^r,  accompanied 
by  the  chamberlain  and  vice-chamberlain, 
with  several  other  officers  of  the  house- 
bold,  bearing  white  wands,  ceremoniously 
approached  the  Admiral,  and  informed 
him  that  the  supper  was  seiTcd  in  the 
banqueting-chamDer. 

"  Will  it  please  your  majesty  to  proceed 
thither  ?"  said  Seymour. 

Edward  bowed  a  gracious  assent,  and 
tendering  his  hand  to  the  Queen,  said : 
"  Let  us  conduct  you  to  it,  madam." 

"Is  this  as  it  should  be?"  said  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  aside  to  her  lord. 
*'  Ought  she  now  to  take  precedence  of 
me?" 

"  Seek  not  to  contest  the  point,"  he  re- 


joined. "Ere  long  her  pride  shall  be 
lowered," 

Trumpets  were  sounded  as  the  King 
entered  the  banquet-hali  with  the  Queen- 
dowager.  A  cloth  of  state,  embroidered 
with  the  royal  arras,  was  placed  over  the 
seat  assigned  to  his  majesty.  On  his  right 
sat  the  Queen-dowager,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  Lord  Protector.  Special  care 
was  taken  by  the  Admiral  that  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey  should  be  placed  opposite  the 
King. 

The  supper  was  magni6cent,  and  was 
marked  by  the  same  unbounded  luxury 
and  prodigality  that  had  distinguished 
the  whole  entertainment.  Though  the 
guests  were  very  numerous,  all  were  well 
served.  The  Admiral  himself  waited 
upon  the  King. 

When  the  surnap  had  been  removed, 
and  spices  and  wafers  were  placed  before 
the  guests,  the  chief  usher  called  out  with 
a  loud  voice  that  the  King  drank  to  the 
health  of  his  host  and  hostess,  and  de- 
sired that  all  would  join  him  in  the  toast. 
The  proposal  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions. Every  goblet  was  instantly  di'ained, 
and  the  hall  resounded  with  shouts  of 
"  Long  live  the  Lord  High  Admiral  and 
the  Queen !" 

xm. 

BOW  Tinc  ADMUAL^S  PA8SI0S  FOB  THI  PUHCnS  KLXUBRH  Wia 
BBTITSD. 

MircH  additional  importance  was  given 
to  the  Lord  Admiral  by  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen-dowager,  though  the  sud- 
denness with  which  it  followed  the  King's 
death  caused  considerable  scandal.  Many 
allowances,  however,  were  made  for  the 
Queen.  It  was  felt  that  her  existence  dur- 
ing the  latter  days  of  the  King's  life  must 
have  been  wretched  —  that  his  tyranny 
was  almost  intolerable — and  that  if  she 
had  made  too  speedy  use  of  her  freedom, 
she  could  scarcely  be  blamed.  Moreover, 
the  strong  support  given  by  Catherine  to 
the  members  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and 
the  risk  she  had  incurred  for  them  in  the 
late  King's  life,  operated  in  her  favor. 
Her  conduct  was  therefore  viewed  in  the 
best  light  possible,  and  though  such  haste 
to  forget  him  was  not  very  flattering  to 
the  King's  memory,  still  it  was  q^uite  in- 
telligible. Had  not  Henry  himself  set  the 
example  of  hasty  marriages  ?  No  wonder 
his  widow  should  marry  again  so  soon  as 
she  had  the  opportunity. 
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The  Admiral  oontinaed  bis  maenificeot 
mode  of  life,  but  Catherine,  who  had  had 
enough  of  splendor,  did  not  pass  much  of 
her  time  at  Seymour  House,  but  made 
Chelsea  Manor -House  her  chief  abode. 
Having  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  now  under 
her  care,  she  soon  became  as  much  attach' 
ed  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  her  own 
daughter  ;  while  on  her  part  the  Lady 
Jane  repaid  her  by  almost  tilial  affection. 
Jane's  character  was  well  suited  to  Cathe- 
rine, who,  studious  and  devout  herself, 
could  not  fail  to  admire  these  qualities  in 
her  charge.  At  his  uncle's  invitation  the 
young  King  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Chelsea  Manor-House,  sometimes  proceed- 
ing thither  in  his  barge,  sometimes  riding 
thither  with  the  Admiral.  The  frequency 
of  these  visits  soon,  however,  alarmed  the 
Lord  Protector,  who  put  a  stop  to  them 
altogether. 

But  though  the  Admiral  was  engrossed 
with  ambitious  designs  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  consideration,  and 
though  be  was  bound  to  banish  such  a 
feeling  from  his  breast,  the  fatal  passion 
for  Elizabeth,  which  bad  been  suddenly 
revived  by  the  discovery  he  had  made 
that  she  yet  loved  him,  still  tormented 
him,  and  would  not  be  dismissed.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  made  strong  efforts  to 
shake  it  off  In  spite  of  himself,  however, 
he  could  not  help  instituting  compari- 
sons between  her  youthful  attractions  and 
the  waning  charms  of  the  Queen.  Then 
Catherine's  grave  and  sedate  manner,  as 
contrasted  with  the  liveliness  of  Elizabeth, 
appeared  to  disadvantage.  The  golden 
tresses  of  the  Princess,  which  he  had  so 
much  admired,  were  as  much  a  snare  to 
him  as  ever.  In  short,  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  never  really  loved  the  Queen, 
whom  he  had  made  his  wife,  while  he  was 
desperately  in  love  with  Elizabeth.  As 
every  month  flew  by,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Princess  acquired  fresh  charms. 
Her  eyes  appeared  brighter,  her  complex- 
ion more  radiantly  fair,  her  looks  more 
like  sunbeams  than  ever. 

Happy  in  the  possession  of  the  husband 
she  loved,  Catherine  had  long  since  for- 
gotten her  jealousy  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
when  the  Admiral  proposed  that  the  Prin- 
cess should  stay  with  them  for  a  while  at 
Chelsea,  she  readily  acceded  to  the  ar- 
rangement Elizabeth  was  invited,  and 
came. 

She  came  attended  by  her  governess, 
Mistress  Ashley.    If  the  Queen  had  for- 


gotten the  past,  Elizabeth  did  not  appear 
to  remember  it.  But,  in  reality,  she  re- 
membered it  only  too  well.  She  had  no 
more  been  able  to  conquer  her  love  for 
the  Admiral  than  he  had  been  able  to 
subdue  the  passion  with  which  she  had 
inspired  him.  But  if  such  were  the  state 
of  her  feelings,  why  should  she  expose 
herself  to  so  much  risk  ?  Why,  indeed  ? 
As  well  ask  the  moth  why  it  ruslies  into 
the  destructive  flame  !  Elizabeth  was  as 
little  mistress  of  herself  as  the  infatuated 
insect.  Persuading  herself  that  the  best 
way  to  become  indifferent  to  the  Admiral 
was  to  renew  her  intimacy  with  him,  she 
went  to  Chelsea. 

The  result,  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  a  step  so  imprudent,  soon  followed. 
Instead  of  finding  her  passion  for  the  Ad» 
miral  decrease,  she  perceived  that  it  gain- 
ed fresh  ardor,  while  on  his  part  Seymour 
became  more  desperately  enamored  than 
ever.  Constantly  thrown  together,  it  was 
impossible  they  could  be  blind  to  each 
other's  feelings.  Agam,  as  in  days  gone 
by,  when  he  was  bound  by  no  sacred  ties, 
the  Admiral  began  to  breathe  words  of 
love ;  again,  forgetting  the  wrong  she 
was  now  doing  another,  Elizabeth  listen- 
ed to  him. 

Unconscious  of  what  was  going  on,  un- 
aware that  she  was  allowing  her  own  hap- 
piness to  be  undermined,  Catherine,  in- 
stead of  checking  it,  foolishly  encouraged 
this  dangerous  intimacy.  Incapable  of 
levity  herself,  she  could  perceive  no  harm 
in  her  husband's  attentions  to  the  Prin- 
cess. 

But  if  the  Queen  was  thus  unobservant 
and  unsuspicious,  there  were  others  who 
were  more  quick-sighted,  and  who  saw 
clearly  enough  how  matters  stood,  and 
among  these  was  XJgo  Harrington,  who 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  his  lord  on 
the  dangerous  passion  he  was  indulging, 
expressing  his  opinion  that  if  an  end  was 
not  put  to  the  love-affair,  it  must  be  found 
out  by  the  Queen,  and  the  discovery 
would  lead  to  feaiiul  consequences. 

"Would  I  could  undo  what  I  have 
done,  XJgo,"  cried  the  Admiral,  "  would 
I  were  free  once  more  I  It  was  by  thy 
advice  that  I  wedded  the  Queen  so  pre- 
cipitately. Madman  that  I  was,  to  listen 
to  thy  counsel  I" 

"  l^et  the  counsel  was  good,  and  I  will 
nphold  it,"  replied  XJgo.  "Tour  high- 
ness is  far  better  off  than  you  would 
have  been  if  you  had  married  the  Princes. 
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The  Qaeea  has  given  yoa  wealth,  power, 
position,  bat  the  Prinoess  would  have 
broaght  voa  little  more  than  her  charms  of 
person.  Nay,  she  might  have  caused  your 
downfall.'* 

*''  But  I  love  her  so  desperately  that  I 
would  almost  barter  my  soul  to  obtain  her," 
pursued  Seymour.  ^^  She  engrosses  all  my 
thoughts,  and  puts  to  flight  all  my  projects. 
Turn  which  way  I  will,  her  image  stands 
before  me.  My  love  for  her  makes  Cathe- 
rine hateful  to  me." 

**  Her  majesty  ought  to  exdte  other  feel- 
ings in  your  breast.  She  is  a  good  and  lov- 
ing wife." 

^^  I  say  not  a  word  against  her,  but  she 
is  in  the  way  of  my  happiness,  and  there- 
fore, if  I  could,  I  would  have  her  re- 
moved." 

"  Removed  I"  echoed  JJgo*  "  Is  it  come 
to  this  already  ?  Scarce  six  months  mar- 
ried, and  you  are  anxious  to  be  un- 
wed !  You  seem  as  quickly  tired  of  your 
consort  as  King  Henry  was  of  bis  spouses  ; 
but  he  had  means  of  getting  rid  of  them 
which  your  highness  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  put  in  practice.  Therefore,  you  must 
bend  to  circumstances,  and  wear  your 
chains  as  lightly  as  you  can.  They  will 
gall  you  less  if  you  do  not  think  about 
them.  K  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  you 
allow  the  Princess  to  exercLso  too  much 
influence  over  you.  You  are  too  much 
with  her.  Abstain  from  her  society.  De- 
vote yourself  to  your  affairs  with  your 
former  energy.  Break  through  these  silken 
meshes  that  enthrall  yoa,  and  be  yourself 
again." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Ugo !"  cried  the  Ad- 
miral. *^I  am  bewitched!  My  sole  chance 
of  safety  is  in  flying  from  the  sorceress  who 
has  cast  her  spelb  over  me.  But  it  will 
cost  a  terrible  effort." 

^^  Cost  what  it  may,  the  effoit  most  be 
made,"  said  Ugo.  "  Console  yourself  with 
the  reflection  that  a  time  may  come  here- 
after when  you  may  wed  the  Princess. 
Some  unforeseen  circumstance  may  occur 
— the  Queen  may  be  suddenly  carried 
off.  In  Italy  our  princes  work  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  late  King.  They 
do  not  strike  with  the  ax,  but  the  blow 
is  no  less  effectual,  though  dealt  more  si- 
lently." 

"  I  comprehend  thy  dark  suggestion," 
said  the  Admiral;  "but  I  will  have 
naught  to  do  with  thy  damnable  Italian 
practices." 

"  Xay,  my  lord,  I  had  no  thought  of  sug- 


gesting poison  to  you,  but  if  you  grow 
tired  of  waiting " 

"No  more  of  this!"  interrupted  Sey- 
mour sternly,  "  or  thou  wilt  forever  for- 
feit my  favor." 

"  I  pray  your  highness  to  forgive  me  if 
I  have  offended  you,  and  set  it  down  to  my 
devotion." 

"  Leave  me  I "  exclaimed  Seymour 
fiercely.  "  Thou  hast  roused  the  furies  in 
my  breast.    I  would  be  alone." 

Without  a  word,  Ugo  bowed  and  re- 
tired ;  but  as  he  was  passing  out  of  the 
door,  he  cast  a  look  at  the  Admiral,  and 
saw  him  fling  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
cover  his  &ce  with  his  hands. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  his  pretended  dis- 
like to  the  deed,  he  will  do  it,"  he  mut- 
tered* 

XIV. 

BOW   TBI   LOBO   AOmRAL    StTPPUXO  BB  BOTJLL    XKrVKW  WITH 

ICOlTBr. 

Shobtlt  afterward,  XJgo  reentered  the 
room.  Finding  the  Admiral  still  in  the 
same  position,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  he  coughed  aloud  to  attract  his  at- 
tention. 

"  What,  art  thou  still  here  ?"  cried  Sey- 
mour fiercely.  "  I  told  thee  I  would  be 
alone.    Begone !" 

"  I  have  but  this  instant  come  in,  my 
lord,"  replied  Ugo  respectfully.  "  Fowler 
is  without." 

"  Admit  him,"  cried  the  Admiral,  com- 
posing his  disturbed  features  into  a  calmer 
expression.  "  Ah !  good  Master  Fowler !" 
he  exclaimed,  as  that  personage  was  shown 
into  the  room,  "  I  am  right  glad  to  see 
you.  Do  you  bring  me  any  message  or 
letter  from  his  majesty  ?" 

"Only  this  short  missive,  your  high- 
ness," replied  Fowler,  bowing  as  he  hand- 
ed him  a  small  slip  of  paper. 

"  Faith,  'tis  brief  enough  1"  exclaimed 
the  Admiral.  "*Let  Fowler  have  what 
money  he  needs'  —  thus  runs  it.  How 
much  dost  thou  require  ?" 

"  For  myself  I  require  nothing,"  replied 
the  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber.  "  But 
his  majesty  hath  immediate  need  of  two 
hundred  pounds." 

"He  snail  have  it,  and  more  if  it  be 
wanted,"  replied  the  Admiral.  "  Ugo  will 
furnish  thee  with  the  amount.  ^  By  my 
soul,  the  Lord  Protector  keeps  his  majesty 
very  bare  1" 

"The  King  hath  but  little  in  his  purse 
save  what  comes  from  your  highness,"  re- 
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marked  Fowler.  "  If  he  asks  for  money, 
he  is  always  put  off  on  some  plea  or 
other.  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
contrasting  your  highness's  generosity 
with  the  niggardliness,  if  I  may  so  ven- 
ture to  term  it,  of  the  Lord  Protector.  I 
say  to  his  majesty  thus :  '  Sire,  you  would 
be  well  off  if  you  had  your  younger  uncle, 
the  Lord  Admiral,  for  your  governor.  His 
liighness  hath  an  open  hsind,  and  would 
never  stint  you  as  your  elder  uncle  doth, 
and  you  would  then  have  wherewithal  to 
reward  your  men  handsomely.'  " 

"  And  what  said  the  King  to  that.  Fow- 
ler ?"  demanded  the  Admiral.  "  What  said 
he  to  that  ?'» 

"  He  answered  that  he  should  be  right 
glad  your  lordship  should  be  made  his 
governor,  but  he  feared  the  thing  was  im- 
possible. Whereupon,  I  told  him  he  might 
brin<r  it  about  if  he  set  to  work  in  earn- 


est.''* 


^'  And  so  he  can — and  so  he  shall,  good 
Fowler.     Said  he  any  thing  further  ?" 

"  Not  much,  your  highness.  To  speak 
truth,  I  think  his  majesty  is  afraid  ot  the 
Lord  Protector,  who  waxes  very  violent 
if  his  will  be  opposed.  Were  he  to  find 
out  that  I  gave  any  secret  information  to 
your  highness,  I  should  not  only  lose  my 
post,  but  be  clapped  in  the  Fleet." 

'*Act  warily.  Fowler,  and  thou  need'st 
be  under  no  apprehension.  But  as  some 
risk  must  needs  be  run,  thy  reward  shall 
be  proportionate.  While  receiving  the 
money  for  my  royal  nephew,  take  another 
hundred  pounds  for  thyself." 

"  O  your  highness  I  that  is  too  much 
for  any  slight  service  I  can  render  you. 
'Tis  true  I  never  lose  sight  of  your  inter- 
ests, and  whenever  a  word  can  be  said  in 
your  behalf,  I  fail  not  to  utter  it." 

"  Dost  think  thou  can«>t  procure  me  a 
secret  interview  with  his  majesty  to  mor* 
row.  Fowler  ?" 

"  Twill  be  very  difficult,"  rejoined  the 
other;  "for,  as  your  highness  is  aware, 
the  Lord  Protector  has  given  strict  orders 
to  all  the  household  that  admittance  shall 
be  denied  you.  But  perhaps  it  may  be 
managed.  I  will  send  you  word  by  a 
faithful  messenger." 

On  this,  with  fresh  expressions  of  gra- 
titude, Fowler  then  took  his  leave.  But 
he  did  not  go  away  empty-handed. 

At  a  later  hour  in  the  day,  while  the 
Admiral  was  alone  in  his  cabinet,  TJgo 
entered,  followed  by  Xit.    Smiling  at  the 


dwarf's  consequential  manner,  Seymour 
demanded  his  business. 

"My  message  is  for  your  highness's 
private  ear,"  replied  Xit,  glancing  at  Ugo. 
Upon  this,  Seymour  signed  to  his  es- 
quire, who  immediately  withdrew. 

"  Now,  knave,  what  hast  thou  to  tell 
me  ?"  demanded  the  Admiral. 

"  His  majesty  will  see  your  highness  to- 
morrow evening,  but  you  must  conde- 
scend to  come  by  the  back  staircase.  I 
will  be  there  to  open  the  private  door  iu 
the  gallery  for  you." 

"  The  plan  will  do  well  enough,"  ob- 
served Seymour.  "  What  hour  hath  his 
mnjesty  appointed  ?" 

"The  hour  of  nine,"  replied  the  dwarfl 
"  Your  highness  may  rely  on  my  punctual 
attendance." 

"Art  thou  to  be  trusted,  knave  ?"  said 
the  Admiral,  looking  hard  at  him. 

"  My  discretion  fiath  never  been  ques- 
tioned." replied  Xit  proudly.     "  I  would 
your  highness  would  put  it  to  the  prootl" 
"Thou  art  much  with  the  King — ha?" 
"  Constantly  in  attendance  upon  him, 
your  highness." 

"  In  what  terms  doth  his  majesty  speak 
of  me  ?  Fear  not  to  tell  me,  I  shall  not 
be  offended  with  the  truth." 

"  The  truth,  in  this  instance,  can  not  be 
otherwise  than  agreeable  to  your  highnes:^ 
since  his  majesty  speaks  of  you  iu  terms 
of  the  utmost  affection. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  the 
Admiral,  smiling.  "  Doth  he  speak  in  the 
same  terms  of  the  Lord  Protector  ?" 

"  Hum !  not  quite,  your  highness,"  re- 
plied the  dwarf,  hesitating. 

"Speak  out,  without  fear,"  cried  the 
Admiral. 

"  Well,  then,  his  majesty  complains 
that  he  is  very  scantily  supplied  with  mo* 
ney,  owing  to  which  he  is  unable  to  re- 
ward his  men,  as  he  desires  to  do,  for  any 
slight  service  they  may  render  him." 

"  Such  as  thy  present  errand,"  observed 
the  Admiml.  "  However,  thou  shalt  have 
no  reason  to  complain  in  this  instance. 
Take  this  as  coming  from  the  King." 

And  he  tossed  him  a  purse,  which  Xit 
caught  with  the  dextenty  of  a  monkey, 
weighing  it  in  his  hand,  and  feasting  hts 
eyes  upon  its  flittering  contents. 

"It  IS  not  the  only  purse  that  shall  find 
its  way  to  thy  pouch,  if  thou  attendest 
carefully  to  my  instructions,"  said  the 
Admiral. 
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"  Tour  highness  has  but  to  tell  me  what 
I  am  to  do,"  replied  Xit,  securing  the 
purse  within  his  doublet. 

"I  do  not  desire  thee  to  play  the  spy 
upon  my  royal  nephew,  for  such  an  ofBcc, 
I  know,  would  be  repugnant  to  thee,  but 
I  would  have  thee  use  thine  eyes  and  ears, 
and  bring  me  the  intelligence  they  furnish 
thee  withal.  'Tis  important  to  me  to 
know  precisely  how  the  King  is  affected 
toward  me — and  toward  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector." The  latter  part  of  his  speech 
was  uttered  with  a  certain  significance, 
which  was  not  lost  upon  the  quick-witted 
dwarf. 

"  I  understand  the  part  I  am  to  play," 
he  said,  "  and  will  discharge  it  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I  will  bring  up  your  high- 
nesses name  as  often  as  I  can  before  his 
majesty,  and  never  without  the  commenda- 
tion to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled ;  while, 
if  I  can  not  speak  quite  so  highly  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  it  is  because  his  merits 
are  not  made  equally  clear  to  me." 

"Thou  art  a  shrewd  little  fellow,"  ob- 
served the  Admiral,  laughing,  "  and  hast 
more  wit  in  thee  than  falls  to  the  share 
of  many  a  larger  man.  Commend  me  to 
his  majesty,  and  say  that  I  hope  ere  long 
to  arrange  all  to  his  satisfaction." 

"  I  will  not  fail,"  replied  Xit. 

And  with  a  ceremonious  bow  he  retired. 

As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  the  Ad- 
miral wrote  down  several  names  upon  a 
slip  of  paper,  after  which  he  summoned 
Ugo  by  striking  upon  a  small  bell. 

*'^  Let  all  the  persons  mentioned  in 
this  list  be  convened  here  at  noon  to- 
morrow." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  your  highness,"  re- 
plied Ugo,  glancing  at  the  paper. 

XV. 
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All  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  parti- 
cularized in  the  Admiral's  list  assembled 
at  Seymour  House  at  the  hour  appointed 
on  the  following  day.  They  were  upward 
of  twenty  in  number,  and  included  four 
members  of  the  council,  namely,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  (brother  to  the 
Queen-do  wager,)the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the 
venerable  Lord  Russell,  Sir  William  Her- 
bert, (Seymour's  brother-in-law,)  and  Sir 
John  Gage.  Beside  these,  there  were  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbu- 
ry, Lord  Clinton,  Sir  George  Blagge,  and 


several  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  all 
the  latter  being  members  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament.  Not  till  all  had 
arrived  did  the  Admiral  make  his  appear- 
ance. His  habiliments  were  of  black  vel- 
vet, and  he  wore  the  collar  of  the  Garter 
round  his  neck.  After  bowing  to  the  as- 
semblage, he  thus  addressed  them  : 

"  You  marvel,  no  doubt,  why  I  have 
sent  for  you,  my  lords,  but  as  I  would  do 
nothing  unadvisedly,  so  I  desire  to  consult 
with  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  my  friends, 
before  taking  a  step,  as  I  conceive,  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  King's  majesty 
and  the  security  of  the  state." 

"  Proceed,  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Clinton, 
"  we  are  ready  to  listen  to  you,  and  when 
made  acquainted  with  your  intentions, 
will  give  you  the  best  advice  in  our 
power.*' 

"I  thank  your  lordship,"  rejoined  the 
Admiral.  '^  Thus,  then,  stands  the  mat- 
ter. I  need  make  no, appeal,  lam  per- 
suaded, to  your  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  King,  for  I  know  what  your  feelings 
are  toward  him,  and  that  you  are  ready 
to  manifest  them  in  action.  The  time  is 
come  for  such  display,  for  I  here  proclaim 
to  you,  loudly  and  boldly,  that  my  royal 
nephew  is  unworthily  dealt  with  by  the 
Lord  Protector." 

"This  is  strong  language,  my  lord," 
cried  Lord  Russell. 

"  My  language  is  not  a  jot  too  strong,'* 
rejoined  the  Admiral.  "I  will  maintain 
what  I  have  advanced.  My  affection  to 
my  royal  nephew,  my  duty  to  my  sove- 
reign, demand  that  I  should  speak  out. 
The  King,  who,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
has  a  wisdom  far  beyond  his  years,  is 
treated  like  a  mere  child — a  puppet.  He 
is  denied  all  liberty  of  action,  shut  up 
with  his  tutors,  and  debarred  from  the 
society  of  those  nearest  to  him  in  kin,  and 
dearest  in  his  regards.  He  is  powerless, 
as  yon  know,  in  the  council,  and  since  the 
Lord  Protector  hath  provided  himself 
with  a  stamp,  even  the  royal  signature  is 
ordinarily  dispensed  with.  But  this  is 
not  all.  His  majesty's  privy  purse  is  so 
scantily  and  inadequately  supplied,  that 
he  hath  not  wherewithal  to  reward  his 
servants.  Li  this  to  be  endured  ?  Is  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  great  Heniy 
VIII.  to  be  thus  scandalously  treated  ?" 
"I  say  no,"  replied  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset.  "  The  Lord  Protector  carries 
matters  with  far  too  high  a  band.  We 
I  have  a  King,  though  he  be  a  minor.    I 
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can  confinn  what  the  Lord  Admiral  has 
just  stated  as  to  the  needless  restriction 
placed  upon  the  King's  society.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  choose  his  own  compan- 
ions, and  even  my  own  daughter  is 
among  the  interdicted." 

"  I  have  remonstrated  with  my  brother 
the  Lord  Protector,"  continued  the  Lord 
Admiral,  '^but  my  remonstrances  have 
proved  ineffectual.  He  will  listen  to  no- 
thing I  have  to  say.  But,  by  heaven !  he 
shaU  hear  me.  I  will  find  a  way  to  move 
him." 

**  What  does  your  lordship  propose  to 
do  ?"  demanded  Lord  Russell. 

"  In  a  word,  I  mean  to  free  my  royal 
nephew  from  his  present  unworthy  thral- 
dom," rejoined  the  Admiral.  ^^  The  Lord 
Protector  must  no  longer  be  governor  of 
his  person.  He  has  proved  himself  unfit 
for  the  office," 

"  Whom  would  you  substitute,  my  lord 
—  yourself?"  demanded  Sir  John  Gage 
gruffly. 

"Ay,  marry,  none  were  so  fit,"  cried 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  The  Lord  Admi- 
ral is  his  majesty's  favorite  uncle,  and  is, 
in  all  respects,  better  suited  to  be  gover- 
nor of  his  person  than  the  stern  and 
moody  Lord  Protector.*' 

"I  have  searched  old  chronicles  for 
precedents,"  pursued  the  Admiral,  "  and 
I  find  that  heretofore  the  offices  of  Lord 
Protector  and  Governor  of  the  King's 
person  never  have  been  united;  neither 
can  they  rightly  be  combined.  Thus,  at 
one  time,  there  was  a  protector  of  England 
and  a  regent  of  France,  while  the  Duke 
of  Exeter  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
were  made  governors  of  the  King,  incon- 
testably  proving  that  the  offices  ought 
not  to  be  conjoined." 

"  Do  not  forget,  my  lord,  that  you  yot- 
ed  for  your  brother's  appointment  to  both 
offices,"  observed  the  Constable. 

"  Right  sorry  am  I  that  I  did  so,"  re- 
Joined  the  Admiral.  "  'Twas  a  most  ill- 
judged  act.  But  because  I  have  done 
wrong,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  error 
should  not  be  repaired.  I  have  shown 
you  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ought  no 
longer  to  hold  the  office.  You  may 
choose  a  better  governor  for  his  majesty 
than  myself,  but  you  can  choose  no  one 
who  loves  him  better,  or  will  more  stu* 
diously  consult  his  welfare." 

"That  we  nothing  doubt,"  remarked 
Sir  John  Gage.  "  But  yon  may  rely  upon 
it,  your  brother  will  never  surrenaer  the 


post,  save  under  compulsion — ^aod  to  your 
lordship  last  of  all." 

"  The  Lord  Protector's  unfounded  and 
unbrotherly  jealousy  must  not  be  allowed 
to  operate  to  his  majesty's  disadvantage," 
cried  Dorset.  ''  No  one  is  so  well  quali- 
fied for  the  post  as  the  Lord  Admirfli." 

"  Have  I  your  support,  then,  my  lords 
and  gentlemen  ?"  said  Seymour. 

'^  You  have  mine  most  heartily,"  cried 
Dorset. 

"  And  mine  I  And  mine,"  cried  several 
other  voices. 

"  If  the  change  could  be  accomplished 
quietly,  I  should  not  object  to  it,"  ob- 
served Sir  John  Gage;  '*but  I  fear  the 
attempt  will  disturb  the  government." 

*'  Is  it  the  King's  desire  that  the  change 
should  be  made  ?"  inquired  Lord  Russell. 

''  His  earnest  desire,"  replied  the  Ad- 
miral. ^'  It  is  his  majesty's  design  to  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  the  subject." 

"  Indeed  1"  exclaimed  Lord  Russell. 

^^  Ay,  indeed  I"  echoed  the  Admiral. 
''  And  if  you  will  all  stand  by  me,  we  shall 
be  too  strong  for  any  opposition.  I  have 
plenty  of  other  supporters  in  both  Houses 
to  make  a  bruit  about  the  matter." 

"  How  if  you  be  thwarted  in  yonr  de- 
signs, my  Lord  Admiral  ?"  said  Lord 
Clinton. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be,"  rejoined 
Seymour.  ''  But  by  God's  precious  soul !" 
he  continued  fiercely,  '^  if  I  be  thwarted^ 
I  will  make  this  the  blackest  Parliament 
that  ever  was  in  England." 

"  You  seem  to  threaten  us,  my  lord," 
observed  Lord  Clinton. 

"  I  pray  you  pai'don  rac,  my  lord,"  re- 
joined the  Admiral,  controlling  himself* 
^'I  am  galled  by  the  ill  usage  that  my 
royal  nephew  has  received,  and  spoke  in- 
temperately." 

^^  I  am  a  plain,  blunt  man,  as  you  know^ 
my  Lord  Admiral,  and  speak  my  mind 
freely,"  observed  the  Constable.  *'  I  eau 
not  approve  of  the  course  you  are  about 
to  pursue." 

*^  Wherefore  not,  good  Sir  John  ?"  in- 
quired Seymour." 

^^  'Twere  better,  if  possible,  the  matter 
should  be  peaceably  and  quietly  arranged. 
If  publicly  discussed,  it  may  breed  scandal. 
Besides,  m  a  struggle  of  this  nature  with 
^our  brother,  you  may  get  the  worst  of 
It,  and  if  so,  he  will  not  spare  you." 

^^  Give  yourself  no  concern  about  me. 
Sir  John,"  said  Seymour.    ^^The  Lord 
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Protector  hath  more  reason  to  fear  me 
than  I  have  to  fear  him.  And  this  yon 
will  find.  I  toiUh&ve  the  King  better  or- 
dered, and  not  kept  so  close  that  no  man 
may  come  near  him." 

*^  Then  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 
an  open  quarrel  with  your  brother  ?"  said 
the  Constable. 

"  I  have,  Sir  John,"  replied  the  Admi- 
ral. *^  His  majesty's  letter  shall  be  laid 
before  both  Houses,  and  methinks  there 
are  few  of  his  loyal  subjects  but  will  ea- 
gerly  respond  to  it." 

"Who  will  deliver  the  letter  ?>'  de- 
manded Lord  Rnsseir. 

"I  myself,"  replied  the  Admiral. 
"  Some  of  you,  I  perceive,  are  inclined  to 
hang  back,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  notion  of 
a  quarrel  with  the  Lord  Protector.  You 
overrate  his  power.  He  is  not  so  strong 
as  you  imagine.  Tou  will  see  what  the 
result  of  this  step  will  be." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  we  shall  see,  and  will  be 
guided  by  what  occurs,"  observed  Lord 
Russell. 

"A  prudent  resolution,"  cried  Dorset 
contemptuously.  "I  will  stick  by  the 
Lord  Admiral,  whatever  may  betide  I" 

**  And  so  will  we,"  cried  several  voices. 

**I  thank  you  heartily,  my  good 
friends,"  rejoined  Seymour. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  con- 
ference broke  up.  While  the  others  were 
departing.  Sir  «fohn  Gage  approached  the 
Aamiral,  and  said, 

"  *Tis  a  friend's  part  to  warn  you.  Yon 
are  rushing  on  a  great  peril.  Of  a  cer- 
tainty the  Lord  Protector  will  clap  you 
m  the  Tower !" 

"  Tut  I  Sir  John  ;  he  dares  not  do  it." 

"  Ay,  but  if  he  ehouldy  you  will  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  out." 

"  I  tell  you,  Sir  John,  my  brother  will 
not  dare  to  proceed  to  such  extremities 
with  me.  You  may  rest  perfectly  easy  on 
that  score." 

"  Well,  I  have  done  my  best  to  settle 
the  matter  peaceably,"  observed  the  Con 
stable.    "  If  ill  comes  of  it,  His  not  my 
fault." 

With  this  he  took  his  departure. 

One  person  only  was  now  left,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset.  Seymour  thanked  him 
warmly  for  his  support. 

"  If  I  stood  not  by  your  lordship  at  a 
critical  juncture  like  the  present,  my 
friendship  were  worth  little,"  said  Dorset, 
*^But  I  do  not  think  that  fortune  that 


has  hitherto  favored  you,  will  desert  you 
now." 

**  If  I  am  successful,  as  I  hope  to  be, 
you  will  be  a  gainer  as  well.  Marquis. 
Meantime,  is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for 
you  ?    You  know  you  can  command  me." 

^^  Your  lordship  has  already  made  me 
very  extensively  your  debtor.  But,  in 
sooth,  I  am  almost  as  much  straitened 
for  money  as  our  young  King  appears  to 
be.  I  am  ashamed  to  allude  to  the  cir 
cumstance.  You  will  thiok  I  am  always 
borrowinff  from  you." 

"  I  think  only  of  the  pleasure  of  serving 
you.  Marquis.    Will  you  have  five  hun 
dred  more  ?" 

"  You  are  a  great  deal  too  good.  Half 
the  amount  will  suflfice." 

"  Pooh  !  why  divide  so  paltry  a  sum  ? 
Ho  there,  Ugo,"  he  shouted.  "  Count  out 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  let  it  be  forth- 
with conveyed  to  Dorset  House.  Adieu, 
Marquis." 

"  Adieu,  my  Lord  Admiral.  Success  at- 
tend you  1" 

Shortly  afterward,  ITgo  was  again  sum- 
moned by  his  Lord. 

"  I  am  going  upon  a  dangerous  enter- 
prise tomorrow,  Ugo,"  said  the  Admiral. 
"  If  any  thing  goes  wrong,  let  this  packet 
be  delivered  instantly  to  the  Queen— but 
not  otherwise.  She  will  know  how  to 
act." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord." 

"  Take  great  care  of  it,"  repeated  the 
Admiral.  "  My  safety  may  depend  upon 
its  production." 

Ugo  reiterated  his  assurances,  and  with- 
drew. 

XVI. 

BOW  TBS  ADMIRAL^B  LKTRK  WAS  OOPlSD  BT  TBB  KIXO. 

Fbom  what  has  just  been  narrated,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  state  of  subjection 
in  which  the  young  King  was  kept,  and 
the  total  want  of  deference  paid  to  his 
inclinations  and  requests,  had  gradually 
aliented  his  affection  from  his  elder  uncle. 
Edward's  great  desire  was  now  to  eman- 
cipate himself  froin  the  Lord  Protector's 
guardianship,  and  this  object  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  by  the  Admiral's  help.  With 
this  view,  the  letter  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, complaining  of  his  grievances,  was 
concocted.  Fowler,  to  whom  the  draft 
of  the  intended  address  Was  intrusted, 
waited  till  the  King  retired  to  his  cabinet^. 
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and  then  delivered  it  to  lum,  saying  that 
it  came  from  the  Admiral,  and  that  if  his 
Majesty  approved  it  on  persual,  he  was 
to  transcribe  it  and  sign  it. 

"Let  me  look  at  it,  Fowler,"  replied 
Edward,  opening  the  paper,  and  scanning 
its  contents.  "  'Tis  well  worded,"  he 
added,  "  and  I  do  not  think  my  request 
can  be  refused." 

"I  hope  not,  rejoined  Fowler.  "All 
will  be  well  if  the  Admiral  should  be  ap- 
pointed your  guardian.  Ah !  how  differ- 
ent he  is  from  your  majesty's  elder  uncle ! 
The  one  is  all  affability  and  condescension, 
generous,  kindly,  and  noble ;  the  other 
austere,  severe,  rapacious  and  parsimon- 
ious." 

"  Nay,  Fowler,  you  must  not  malign 
the  Lord  Protector,"  said  Edward. 

"  I  do  not  malign  him,  my  gracious 
liege,"  replied  Fowler.  "  I  speak  nothing 
bat  the  truth.  But  I  can  not  bear  to  see 
your  majesty  thus  treated.  With  the 
Lord  Admiral  you  would  not  be  kept  in 
this  sort  of  durance,  only  allowed  to  go 
forth  at  stated  times,  and  in  a  stated  man- 
ner, deprived  of  all  pleasant  companion- 
ship, and  compelled  to  study,  study,  study, 
till  your  brain  must  be  quite  addled." 

"  Nay,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  good 
Fowler,"  rejoined  Edward  ;  "  but  in  sooth 
I  begin  to  find  the  life  I  lead  somewhat 
wearisome.  There  is  a  strange  contrarie- 
ty in  the  Lord  Protector's  disposition  for 
which  I  can  not  account.  He  seems  to 
delight  in  thwarting  my  inclinations.  If 
I  pi-efer  a  request,  I  am  certain  to  have  it 
refused.  If  I  would  do  one  thing,  he  will 
have  me  do  another.  If  I  would  go  here, 
he  makes  me  go  there.  He  refuses  me 
money  because  he  says  I  am  too  lavish 
with  it.  Every  day  some  new  restriction 
is  placed  upon  me,  till,  if  this  system  be 
continued  much  longer,  I  shall  have  no 
power  whatever  left." 

"  That  is  quite  certain,"  remarked 
Fowler." 

"  At  what  hour  shall  I  see  the  Admiral 
to-morrow  night,  Fowler  ?" 

"  At  nine  o'clock,  your  maiesty.  He 
is  to  be  introduced  by  the  back  staircase 
as  soon  as  your  chaplain  and  tutors  have 
lefl  you.  It  may  be  well  to  copy  the 
letter  beforehand." 

"  I  will  transcribe  it  at  once,"  rejoined 
the  King.    "  Stay  with  me  while  I  do  it." 

With  this  Edward  sat  down  to  a  desk 
on  which  writing  materials  were  placed, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  task,  when  Xit 


suddenly  entered,  and  called  out  in  a 
warning  voice  that  the  Lord  Protector 
was  close  at  hand. 

"  If  he  sees  this  letter  I  am  undone  !^ 
exclaimed  Edward,  in  alarm.  "  Where 
shall  I  hide  it?" 

"Give  it  to  me,  sire,"  cried  Fowler, 
snatching  the  papers,  and  thrusting  them 
into  his  doublet.  Scarcely  was  this  ac- 
complished, when  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
abruptly  entered  the  closet.  Without 
troubling  himself  to  make  more  than  a 
slight  obeisance,  he  looked  sternly  and 
inquiringly  at  his  royal  nephew. 

"  Your  majesty  appears  confused,"  he 
said. 

"  I  may  well  be  so,  when  your  bigness 
enters  thus  unceremoniously,"  rejoined 
Edward. 

"  I  would  rather  not  suffer  the  hench- 
men  to  announce  me,"  said  Somerset, 
"  because  in  a  hasty  visit  like  the  present 
form  may  be  dispensed  with.  I  have  only 
a  few  words  to  say  to  your  majesty." 

"Be  pleased  to  say  them,  then,"  re- 
joined Edward. 

"  What  I  have  to  say  relates  to  the 
Lord  Admiral.  I  am  told  he  is  much  of- 
fended because  I  will  not  allow  him  to 
approach  your  majesty." 

"Your  highness  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised at  that.  I  hope  you  are  come  to 
tell  me  that  you  have  removed  the  inter- 
diction." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  regret  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  adopt  measures  yet  strict- 
er. No  more  lettcra  must  be  written  by 
your  majesty  to  your  uncle,  nor  any  from 
him  be  delivered.  D'ye  mark  me  ?"  he 
added  to  Fowler. 

"  Perfectly,  your  highness,"  replied  the 
gentleman  of  the  privy  -  chamber,  bow- 
ing. 

"  See,  then,  that  my  injunctions  are 
strictly  obeyed,"  cried  Somerset  sternly. 

"Why  this  additional  severity^?"  in- 
quired Edward.  "  What  has  my  uncie 
done — what  have  I  done,  to  deserve  it  ?'* 

"  Certain  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord  Admiral  have  given  umbrage  to  the 
council,"  rejoined  Somerset ;  "  and  unless 
he  attends  to  their  admonitions,  it  will  fare 
hardly  with  him.  For  the  present,  as  I 
have  said,  I  must  forbid  all  oorrespondenoe 
between  him  and  your  majesty." 

"  I  would  your  highness  showed  more 
brotherly  love  toward  my  ancle,"  observ- 
ed Edward. 

"I  show  him  more  love  than  he  de- 
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serves,"  rejoined  Somerset.     "  I  now  take 
my  leave  of  your  majesty." 

And  he  quitted  the  chamber. 

"By  my  lather's  head,  I  will  not  be  treat- 
ed thus !''  exclaimed  Edward,  stamping  on 
the  ground  with  rage.  "  He  deems  me  a 
child,  but  he  shall  find  I  have  the  spirit 
of  a  man.  I  will  submit  to  this  usage  no 
longer." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  majesty  say 
Ro,"  cried  Fowler.  "  Maintain  that  bear- 
ing with  him,  and  he  must  give  way." 

"*'  To  tell  me  to  my  face  that  I  must  not 
write  to  my  uncle,"  cried  Edward,  pacing 
quickly  to  and  fro.  "  But  I  wiU  write— I 
toiil  see  him.  Moreover,  I  will  see  my 
cousin  Jane,"  pursued  the  King,  continu- 
ing to  pace  about.  "  I  am  more  than  half- 
inclined  to  go  to  Chelsea  to-day." 

"  Do  nothing  hastily,  I  implore  you,  sire, 
or  you  may  regret  it,"  cried  Fowler. 
*'''  You  have  much  to  anger  yon,  I  grant ; 
but  by  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Lord  Protector's  commands,  yon  will 
seem  to  justify  his  conduct.  Wait  till  you 
have  seen  the  Lord  Admiral  to-morrow 
night,  and  be  guided  by  his  counsel." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Fowler,"  said  Edward, 
checking  himself.  "  I  must  act  with  pru- 
dence, or  I  shall  damage  my  own  cause, 
and  give  the  Lord  Protector  the  advan- 
tage. I  will  do  nothing  till  I  have  seen  the 
Admiral.  Meanwhile,  I  will  prepare  for 
him.  Give  me  the  papers,  that  I  may  com- 
plete the  transcript  of  the  letter." 

With  this,  he  again  sat  down  to  his  task, 
and  finished  it  without  further  interrup- 
tion. 

XVII. 

now    THB   PBOraCTOB    ASD    TBI   AOMHUL    WKWI  lOAOr  BIOOV- 

CILKD. 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing night,  the  Admiral  was  secretly  intro- 
duced into  the  King's  closet.  On  behold- 
ing him  Edward  sprang  toward  him,  and 
embraced  him  most  affectionately. 

^'  How  long  it  seems  since  we  met,  dear 
nncle  1"  he  exclaimed.  ''  How  doth  the 
Queen  your  consort,  and  your  ward  and 
my  sweet  cousin,  the  lady  Jane  ?" 

^^I  will  answer  the  last  question  first, 
sire,"  replied  the  Admiral.  ^'  Jane  is  eome- 
what  delicate,  and  I  half  suspect  she  is 
pining  because  she  is  not  allowed  to  see 
your  majesty." 

^*I  am  equally  unhappy,"  rejoined  Ed- 
ward.   '^  But  the  separation,  I  trust,  will 


not  endure  much  longer.    Things  must  be 
changed." 

"  It  is  time  they  were  so,  sire,"  cried 
Seymour ;  "  for,  in  good  truth,  you  are  not 
treated  like  a  king.  Is  it  right  or  fitting 
that  I,  your  uncle,  should  be  denied  ad- 
mittance to  you,  and  should  be  compelled 
to  approach  you  thus  steathily  ?" 

"Indeed,  it  is  not,  dear  uncle,"  replied 
the  King ;  "  and  I  could  almost  weep  to 
think  of  it." 

"  Sire,"  cried  the  Admiral, "  I  need  not 
say  how  deeply  devoted  I  am  to  you,  that 
I  love  you  as  a  nephew,  that  I  honor  you 
as  a  sovereign,  and  that  I  am  prepared  at 
any  time  to  lay  down  my  life  for  you.  If 
the  course  of  action  that  I  may  advise 
you  to  pursue  should  alarm  you,  be  as- 
sured it  is  dictated  by  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  regard  for  your  welfare.  Yon 
are  not  treated  as  becomes  the  son  of 
your  august  father.  With  what  motives 
I  will  not  now  pause  to  inquire,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Xord  Protector  is  deter- 
mined to  deprive  you  of  all  power.  He 
excludes  from  you  all  those  who  love  you 
and  would  give  you  good  counsel,  and 
places  those  around  you  who  are  mere  in- 
struments of  his  own.  You  must  throw  off 
this  yoke.  You  must  learn  to  rule  and 
govern  as  other  kings  do." 

"  I  am  well  enough  inclined  to  do  so, 
dear  uncle,  and  methiuks  I  could  discharge 
some  of  my  kingly  functions  fittingly,  if  I 
were  allowed." 

"  It  shall  be  mine  to  accomplish  this  for 
you,  sire,"  rejoined  the  Admiral.  "  You 
have  shown  too  much  submission  to  your 
nncle,  and  piece  by  piece  he  has  stripped 
you  of  all  your  regal  attributes  till  he  has 
led  you  the  mere  name  of  King.  I  say  not 
this  to  rouse  your  anger,  but  it  is  the 
truth,  and  you  ought  to  know  it.  While  my 
brother  fills  his  own  coffers  from  thc^oyal 
revenues,  he  will  not  give  you  wherewith- 
al to  reward  your  men.  And  why  does 
he  keep  vou  thus  bare  ?  Not  from  par- 
simony, tov  he  can  be  profuse  enough 
when  it  suits  him,  but  because  by  depriv- 
ing you  of  money,  he  deprives  you  of 
power.  Shame  on  him,  I  say  I  However, 
there  is  one  comfort.  He  is  old,  and  can 
not  last  long." 

"Would  he  were  dead  I"  exclaimed 
Edward.  "  No,  that  was  a  wicked  wish," 
he  added,  checking  himself^  "  and  I  am 
sorry  I  gave  utterance  to  it." 

"I  am  not  surprised  you   wish  him 
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gone,"  rejoined  the  Adrairnl.  "  As  long 
as  he  remains  at  the  head  of  affairs,  yon 
will  have  no  authority,  and  should  he  he 
alive  and  in  his  present  position  when 
your  minonty  ceases,  you  will  have  some 
trouble  in  assuming  your  own." 

"  But  that  is  a  long  time  off,  good  un- 
cle," observed  Edward  '*  Meantime,  I 
would  be  King,  and  not  the  mere  puppet 
I  am  made." 

"  In  good  truth,  your  majesty  is  but  a 
beggarly  King — almost  an  object  of  pity 
to  your  household." 

"  Pitied  by  my  household !"  cried  Ed- 
ward.     "  Am  I  reduced  so  low  as  that?" 

"  The  Lord  Protector  has  brought  it  to 
this  pass  by  his  arts,"  cried  Seymour. 
**  And  so  long  as  vour  majesty  is  content, 
it  will  continue,  it  not  become  worse." 

"  Worse  it  can  scarce  become,"  rejoin- 
ed Edward.  "  But  how  am  I  to  free  my- 
self?   What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  While  the  Duke  of  Somerset  con- 
tinues governor  of  your  person  nothing 
can  be  done,"  said  the  Admiral,  "  The 
first  step  is  to  remove  him  from  that  of- 
fice. To  this  the  council  will  never  con- 
sent unless  strong  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  Parliament.  Have  you  copied  that 
letter,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  draft  by 
Fowler?" 

*'  I  have — it  is  here,"  replied  the  King, 
giving  him  the  paper.  *'But  will  this 
messacfc  be  attended  to,  think  you,  dear 
uncle  ?" 

''  It  shall  be  attended  to,"  replied  the 
Admiral.  "  If  I  can  once  free  you  from 
the  Lord  Protector's  grasp  all  the  rest  will 
be  easy.  With  me  for  your  governor, 
you  shall  indeed  be  King.  You  shall 
not  be  shut  up  like  a  caged  bird,  and 
be  deprived  of  the  society  of  those  you 
lovB.  No  unnecessary  restraint  of  any 
kind  shall  be  imposed  upon  you.  You 
shall  mingle  as  freely  with  your  subjects 
as  your  august  father  was  wont  to  do. 
And  it  shall  be  my  study  to  form  your 
character  on  the  best  and  noblest  model, 
80  that  when  you  do  come  to  reign  you 
may  be  a  great  and  good  king." 

^^  A  good  King  I  will  be — a  great  King, 
if  it  shall  please  heaven  to  make  me  one, 
rejoined  Edward.  "They  tell  rae  you 
are  not  so  earnest  for  the  rrotestant  faith 
as  the  Lord  Protector,  and  that  you  favor 
the  adherents  of  the  old  religion.'* 

"Who  has  told  you  this,  «ro?"  de- 
manded the  Admiral. 


"  My  preceptors,**  replied  the  King. 

''It  is  not  true.  I  am  as  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  Reformation  as  Cranmcr 
himself,  but  policy  requires  that  I  should 
stand  well  with  the  Romish  paity.  But 
let  me  once  have  the  care  of  your  majestr 
and  you  shall  not  complain  of  any  luke- 
warmness  on  my  part  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious reform.  The  Queen  my  wife,  and 
your  cousin  Jane,  shall  aid  us  with  their 
counsels." 

"  Nay,  there  can  not  be  a  more  ardent 
reformer  than  Jane,"  observed  Edward, 
smiling.  "  I  pray  you  commend  me  heart- 
ily to  her,  and  to  the  Queen,  your  con- 
sort." 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so,''  replied  Sey- 
mour. "  I  trust  your  majesty  will  soon 
see  them  both  at  Chelsea — or  hero.  I 
will  set  about  the  work  to-raorrow,  and  let 
you  know  how  I  prosper." 

With  this  he  was  about  to  retire,  bnt 
ere  he  could  do  so  he  was  stopped  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
accompanied  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
and  Arundel,  Lord  Russell,  Sir  William 
Paget,  and  Sir  John  Grage.  For  a  mo^ 
ment  the  Admiral  was  taken  aback,  bat 
quickly  recovering  himself,  he  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  night,  and  regarded  hb 
brother  with  a  glance  of  defiance. 

"  Soh  1  you  are  here,  my  Lord,  in  di- 
rect defiance  of  my  injunctions,"  cried 
Somerset. 

"  My  uncle  is  here  at  my  request,"  cried 
Edward,  throwing  himself  between  them. 
"  I  sent  for  him." 

"Tour  majesty  will  not  be  able  to 
screen  him,"  observed  Somerset.  "I  am 
too  well  informed  of  his  plots.  He  will 
be  brought  to  account  for  nis  treasonable 
designs." 

"Treasonable !"  exdsumed  Edward. 
"  Nay,  your  highness,  the  Admiral  has 
been  guilty  of  no  treason  in  coming  to  me.** 

"  He  will  have  to  answer  to  the  conn- 
cil  for  what  he  has  done,"  rejomed  the 
Protector,  "  and  it  will  be  for  thera  to  de- 
cide whether  his  designs  are  treasonable 
or  not.  I  charge  him  with  a  flagrant  dis- 
obedience of  my  commands  and  aathority 
— with  constantly  laborinff  and  stndying 
to  put  into  your  nunesty's  head  a  dislike  of 
the  government  of  the  realm  and  of  my 
doings.  I  charge  him  with  endeavoring, 
as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  persuade  yonr 
majesty,  being  of  too  tender  years  to  di- 
rect Your  own  affairs,  to  tdce  upon  your 
self  tne  government  and  management  oi 
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the  realm  to  the  danger  of  your  own  per- 
son, and  the  peril  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
Let  him  denj(  these  charges,  if  he  can." 

"  I  will  answer  them  at  once,"  replied 
the  Admiral,  boldly.  ^^  It  is  no  treason 
to  be  here  with  the  King,  my  nephew,  in 
disobedience  to  your  grace^s  mandate.  I 
deny  that  I  have  sought  to  create  a  dislike 
of  the  government  in  my  royal  nephew*s 
mind ;  but  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have 
said  that  his  affairs  might  be  better  man- 
aged, and  that  he  himself  oaght  to  be  bet- 
ter ordered  —  and  that  I  woald  do  my 
best  to  have  him  better  ordered." 

^^You  are  an  audacious  traitor,  and 
glory  in  your  guilt,"  cried  the  Protector. 
**  But  yon  have  crowned  your  offenses  by 
obtaining  a  letter  from  the  King  whereby 
you  seek  to  accomplish  your  object  of 
supplanting  me  in  the  governorship  of  the 
royal  person.  But  you  will  be  balked  in 
your  design." 

"  What  paper  hath  yonr  lordship  in 
your  hand  ?"  demanded  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick of  the  Admiral. 

^^  A  letter  to  the  House  of  Parliament, 
which  I  myself  shall  deliver  to-morrow. 
'Tis  written  by  his  majesty,  and  signed  by 
him,  as  yon  may  see." 

**  But  drawn  up  by  yourself,"  remarked 
Warwick.  "My  lord,  you  have  done 
wrong." 

^^  In  what  respect  ?"  cried  the  Admiral 
fiercely.  "  The  King  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  governor  of  his  person,  and  would 
change  him." 

"  Who  has  made  him  so  dissatisfied  ?" 
asked  Warwick. 

"  Not  I,"  rejoined  the  Admiral.  "  You 
would  seem  to  infer  that  his  majesty  can 
not  judge  for  himself;  that  he  can  not  tell 
whether  he  is  well  or  ill  ordered ;  that  he 
is  willing  to  be  kept  in  subjection,  to  be 
deprived  of  the  society  he  most  affects, 
and  to  be  stinted  in  his  purse.  You  think 
he  can  not  find  out  all  these  things  with- 
ont  my  aid.  But  I  tell  you,  my  lord  of 
Warwick,  that  liis  majesty  Aos  found 
them  out,  and  is  determined  to  have  re- 
dress, if  not  from  jjrou  from  Parliament." 
"My  Lord  Admiral,  you  will  never  de- 
liver that  letter,"  observed  Warwick,  in 
a  stem  tone." 

"Your  lordship  is  mistaken,"  rejoined 
Seymour. 

"In  the  name  of  the  council  I  com- 
mand you  to  give  it  up  to  his  highness 
the  Lord  Protector,"  said  Warwick. 
VOL.  LIV.— yo.4 


"What  if  I  refuse?"  rejoined  Sey 
mour. 

"  We  will  order  your  immediate  arrest," 
said  the  Earl. 

"  Sooner  than  surrendei^  it  to  him  I  will 
destroy  it,"  cried  the  Admiral,  tearing 
the  letter  in  pieces. 

"  What  have  you  done,  my  lord  ?" 
cried  the  King,  alarmed  at  the  proceed- 
ing. 

"  You  will  destroy  yourself  if  you  go 
on  thus,  my  lord,"  observed  Sir  John 
Gage,  in  a  low  tone  to  the  Admiral. 
"  The  authority  of  the  council  is  not  to  be 
braved  with  impunity." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  frightened,  good  Sir 
John,"  rejoined  Seymour  haughtily.  "  I 
fear  neither  the  council  nor  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector.   They  will  not  molest  me." 

"  I  leave  this  arrogant  and  impractica- 
ble man  in  your  hands,  my  lords,"  said 
Somerset.  "  Act  toward  him  as  ye  deem 
right." 

Hereupon  the  members  of  the  council 
deliberated  together  for  a  short  space, 
after  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  said  : 

"  Our  decision  is,  that  the  Lord  Adnii- 
ral  be  deprived  of  his  ofiices,  and  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  to  answer  the  grave 
charges  which  will  be  brought  against 
him." 

"Yon  can  not  have  so  decided,  my 
lords,"  cried  Edward.  "Your  highness 
will  not  allow  your  brother,,  and  ray  uncle, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower." 

"  I  can  not  interfere,"  rejoined  Somer- 
set in  an  inflexible  tone. 

"Make  your  submission  at  once,  my 
lord,  or  you  are  lost,"  said  Sir  John  Gage, 
approaching  the  Admiral,  and  speaking 
in  a  low  voice. 

"I  am  not  in  such  jeopardy  as  you 
deem.  Sir  John  "  rejoined  Seymour  con- 
fidently. "Before  1  am  removed,  will 
your  highness  grant  me  a  word  in  pri- 
vate ?"  he  added  to  the  Lord  Protector. 

"  I  will  not  refuse  you  a  hearing  if  you 
have  aught  to  allege  in  your  exculpation," 
replied  Somerset,  walking  apart  with  hi  in. 

"  NoW|  what  have  you  to  say  ?"  he  de- 
manded, in  a  low,  stern  tone. 

"  Merely  that  this  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil most  be  overruled,"  replied  the  Admi- 
ral 

"  Must  be  overruled  I"  cried  the  Pro- 
tector contemptuously. 

"  Ay,  mitst  I    You  will  do  well  to  pause 
before  taking  any  steps  against  me,  for 
82 
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the  mischief  you  do  me  will  recoil  with 
double  effect  on  your  own  head.  If  I  fell, 
I  will  pluck  you  with  me.'' 

"  Go  to  1  you  threaten  idly,"  cried  the 
Protector,  though  with  secret  misgiving. 

"Not  so,"  rejoined  the  Admiral. 
"  Mark  well  what  I  say,  brother,"  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  yery  deliberately,  and 
with  stern  emphasis.  "  I  can  prove  that  all 
the  acts  done  by  you  and  by  the  council 
are  illegal  and  of  no  effect.  The  royal 
stamp  was  not  affixed  to  Henry's  will 
during  his  lifetime ;  consequently,  the  in- 
strument is  wholly  inoperative." 

"This  is  mere  assertion,  and  will  ob- 
tain credit  from  no  one,"  cried  Somerset, 
feigning  contempt,  but  unable  to  hide  his 
apprehension.  "Its  motive  is  too  obvi- 
ous." 

"I  have  your  confederate  Butts'  con- 
fession of  the  whole  affair,  which  shall  be 
produced  to  confound  you,"  cried  Sey 
mour.  "Now,  what  say  you,  brother? 
Am  I  to  be  deprived  of  my  offices,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower  ?" 

"I  thought  the  secret  had  died  with 
Butts,"  said  Somerset,  trembling  in  spite 
of  himself. 

"No,  it  lives  to  blast  you,"  rejoined 
the  Admiral.  "  Knowing  that  I  ran  some 
risk  tonight,  I  took  the  precaution  of 
placing  the  confession  in  such  hands  that 
if  aught  befalls  me,  its  production  will  be 
certain.  Send  me  to  the  Tower  if  you 
will.  You  will  speedily  follow  me  thith- 
er." 

Somerset  was  visibly  embarrassed,  and 
quailed  beneath  the  Admirars  looks. 

"Make  up  your  mind  quickly,  broth- 
er," continued  Seymour, "  either  for  peace 
or  war.  A  word  from  me  will  shake  your 
government  to  pieces." 

*'  But  you  will  destroy  yourself  in  utter- 
ing it,"  said  the  Protector. 

"  I  will  take  my  chance  of  that.  In  any 
case  I  am  certain  of  revenge." 

At  this  moment,  the  King,  who  had 
been  anxiously  watching  them,  stepped 
forward. 

"  I  hope  your  highness  relents,''  he  said 
to  the  Protector. 

"  Let  your  uncle  submit,  and  he  shall 
not  find  me  unforgiving,"  observed  Som- 
erset. 

"  Why  should  I  submit  ?"  rejoined  the 
Admiral.  "  If  I  have  erred  at  all,  it  has 
been  from  excess  of  devotion  to  your  ma- 
jesty." 


"  For  my  sake  yield !"  cried  Edward, 
imploringly. 

"Thus  urged,  I  can  not  refuse," replied 
the  Admiral.  "  Brother,  I  am  coDtent  to 
own  myself  in  the  wrong,  and  to  ask  your 
forgiveness." 

And  he  bent  his  proud  neck  with  an 
affectation  of  submission. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  rejoined  the  Protec- 
tor. "  My  lords,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  council,  "  you  may  blame  my  weak- 
iress.  But  I  can  not  proceed  funher 
against  my  brother.  He  has  expressed 
his  contrition,  and  I  am  therefore  willing 
to  pardon  his  offense,  and  beseech  yon  to 
do  the  same." 

"  Since  your  highness  so  wills  it,  we 
are  content  to  proceed  no  fuither  in  the 
matter,"  replied  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
"  But  we  must  have  a  promise  from  the 
Lord  Admiral  that  he  will  abstain  from  all 
such  practices  in  future." 

**I  will  answer  fol*  him,"  replied  the 
Protector.  "It  is  my  earnest  desire  to 
please  your  majesty  in  all  things,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  and  if  there  be  aught  not  done 
to  your  satisfaction,  it  shall  be  amended." 

"  That  is  the  sum  of  my  treasonable  de- 
signs," observed  the  Admiral.  "All  I 
have  labored  for  is,  that  his  majesty 
should  be  properly  treated." 

"  His  majesty  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain,"  observed  the  Lord  Protector. 
"To  prove  to  you  how  much  you  have 
misjudged  me,  brother,  and  how  sincere- 
ly I  desire  to  promote  a  good  understand- 
ing between  us,  an  addition  shall  he  made 
of  a  thousand  a  year  to  your  revenue  from 
the  royal  treasure." 

"I  thank  your  highness,"  replied  the 
Admiral,  bowing. 

"But  you  must  forego  all  pretension 
to  be  made  governor  of  his  majesty's  per- 
son— for  such  will  never  be  permitted." 

"All  I  desire  is  free  intercourse  with 
my  royal  nephew,"  said  the  Admiral. 

"And  this  shall  be  accorded  to  you  so* 
long  as  the  license  is  not  abused,"  rejoin- 
ed the  Protector. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  Lord  Russell  conferred 
apart. 

"  What  has  caused  this  sadden  change 
in  the  Lord  Protector's  disposition  to- 
ward his  brother?"  observed  Kasscll. 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Warwick.  "  Bat 
it  is  plain  the  Admiral  has  some  hold  upon 
him.    Instead  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower 
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he  is  rewarded.  Someraet  is  wrong  to 
temporize  thus.  His  brother  will  never 
cciise  plotting.  Better  crush  him  now 
than  let  him  live  to  do  more  midchie£" 

^*'  I  am  of  your  opinion,'*  said  Russell. 
"  This  leniency  is  ill  judged." 

After  the  departure  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector and  the  others,  the  Admiral  tkrried 
for  a  short  time  with  his  royal  nephew, 
and  while  he  was  taking  his  leave,  Ed- 
ward said  to  him, 

^*  We  have  both  gained  something  by 
this  struggle,  gentle  uncle.    I  have  ob- 


tained my  liberty,  and  you  have  got  a 
thousand  a  year  added  to  your  revenue. 
You  can  not  be  governor  of  our  person, 
but  you  will  ever  hold  the  first  place  in 
our  regard." 

"That  Is  all  I  aspire  to,  my  gracious 
Hege,"  rejoined  the  Admiral,  kissing  his 
hand.  And  he  added  to  himself  as  he  re- 
tired :  "  Somerset  thinks  to  conciliate  me 
with  this  paltry  bribe.  Were  he  to  offer 
me  half  his  own  revenues,  he  should  not 
induce  me  to  forego  my  purpose." 


*  ^*   1^ » 


From    the    London    Rerltir. 


THE      ELDER      PLINY.* 


During  one  of  those  lulls  in  the  Roman 
world  which  resemble  the  calm  preceding 
the  earthquake,  an  Italian  matron  of  high 
rank  gave  biith  to  a  son.  The  convul- 
sions attending  the  overthrow  of  the  Re- 
public had  in  some  measure  subsided,  and 
Tiberius,  for  nine  hopeful  years,  had  occu- 
pied the  new  throne  of  the  Ctesars.  But 
he  had  just  changed  his  hitherto  benefi- 
cent system,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Sejanus,  begun  his  career  of  crime  and 
luHt.  Caligula,  then  an  orphan  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor,  had  already  shown 
signs  of  the  madness  that  culminated  on 
the  imperial  throne.  Seneca,  also  a  youth, 
had  started  on  the  tour  of  the  East,  then 
deemed  essential  to  a  polite  education. 
Strabo  was  deeply  engaged  with  the  geo- 
graphical researches  published  at  a  later 
day.  St.  Paul  was  still  a  boy,  pursuing 
his  youthful  studies.     Seven  more  years 

•  77u  Hittorie  of  the  World,  wmmonly  called 
The  NaturaU  SutorU  of  Plinivs  Ssoundcs. 
Translated  into  English  by  Philemok  Holland, 
Doctor  of  Pbjsicke.  London:  printed  by  Adam 
lalip.     1634. 

HUtcry  of  the  Romane  under  the  Empire.  By 
Charlks  Meritals,  B  D.  Second  Edition.  Long- 
man &  Co.     1862. 

The  Natural  HUiory  of  Pliny,  Translated, 
with  copious  Kotea  and  Illustrations,  by  the  late 
John  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T.  Rilst,  Esq., 
B.A.    London :  Henry  O.  Bohn.     1861. 


were  to  elapse  before  John  the  Baptist 
lefl  his  solitude,  and  proclaimed,  in  the 
Judaean  wilderness,  a  coming  Saviour. 
The  Redeemer  abode  at  Na2areth,  still 
subject  to  his  reputed  parents,  and  grow- 
ing in  fevor  with  God  and  man. 

Verona  and  Conio  have  each  something 
on  which  to  base  a  claim  to  being  the 
birtl^place  of  that  young  Roman;  but 
whether  he  first  saw  the  light  on  the  shore 
of  the  sunny  lake,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adige,  matters  little.  Tradition  and  lo- 
cal names  point  to  Como,  the  birthplace 
of  his  favorite  nephew,  Pliny  the  Younger. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  terms  the  spend- 
thrift poet  Catullus  his  conterraneuSy  or 
"  countryman  ;"  and  on  this  the  Veronese 
mainly  rest  their  claim,  since  the  royster- 
ing  poet  was  undoubtedly  one  of  them- 
selves. 

A  long  interval  has  now  to  be  bridged 
over  before  we  again  meet  with  cer- 
tain traces  of  the  young  Roman  as  Caius 
Plinius  Secundus.  How  or  where  his 
boyhood  was  spent  is  not  recorded  ;  but 
at  an  early  age  he  was  at  Rome,  studying 
under  the  credulous  Egyptian  Apion,  the 
opponent  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  whose 
vaimboastings  led  Caligula  to  term  him, 
cymbalutn  mundiy  "the  cymbal  of  the 
universe,**  and  whom  his  distinguished 
pupil  has  further  immortalized  as  ptMicco 
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famcB  tympanumy  ^Hhe  kettledrum  of 
fame."  It  is  most  probable  that  the  con* 
test  was  ragiDg  between  Philo  and  Apion 
during  the  time  of  Pliny's  pupilage.  The 
illustrious  Jew  was  fighting  for  the  &ith 
and  lives  of  himself  and  his  Egyptian  co- 
religionists, whilst  his  opponent  was  ani- 
mated by  hatred,  and  guilty  of  most  bitter 
injustice  to  his  countrymen.  A  contest 
into  which  so  much  feeling  entered  must 
often  have  brought  Judaism  before  the 
young  Roman  under  an  unfavorable  light ; 
hence  his  reference  to  the  Jews  at  a  later 
day  as  gens  contumelia  numinum  insignis 
— *'  a  race  conspicuous  for  their  insolence 
toward  the  gods  "  of  Rome. 

We  next  nnd  Pliny,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two, on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  still 
later,  in  accordance  with  a  universal  cus- 
tom amongst  the  Roman  nobility,  he  ap- 
peal's in  the  army,  semng  under  Pompi- 
nus  in  a  cavalry  regiment  in  Germany. 
There  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Throwing  the  Javelin  on  Horsebcuik ; 
but  about  A.D.  52,  we  find  him  once  more 
at  Rome.  During  the  twenty-eight  years 
at  which  we  have  briefiy  glanced,  what 
momentous  events  took  place  !  The  Bap- 
tist accomplished  his  preparatory  mission, 
and  was  gone  to  his  reward.  The  Re- 
deemer entered  upon  his  brief  ministry, 
submitted  to  the  shame  of  the  cross,  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  ascended  on  high. 
The  pro to-martyr  fell  beneath  the  missiles 
of  a  Jewish  mob ;  St.  Paul  journeyed  to 
Damascus,  saw  the  heavenly  light,  and 
was  now  serving  his  once  persecuted 
Lord;  whilst  St.  Matthew  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  of  the  Gospels  destined  to 
be  the  foundations  and  pillars  of  our  faith. 

Pliny  appears  to  have  returned  to  Rome 
toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
when  he  entered  the  college  of  angurs,  to 
which  was  committed  the  interpretation 
of  the  omens  recognized  by  the  soothsay- 
ers, as  well  as  the  guardianship  of  the  na- 
tional calendar.  He  also  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  forum  as  a  pleader  of  causes. 
Oratory  long  constituted  one  of  the  chief 
studies  of  the  Roman  youth,  both  under 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire ;  so  that,  as 
was  the  case  with  Julius  Csesar,  successful 
soldiers  were  prepared  to  enter  the  foren- 
sic lists  on  leaving  the  camp.  The  origin 
of  what  we  now  term  "  forensic  oratory," 
so  far  as  Rome  was  concerned,  was  a  cu- 
rious one.  In  the  first  instance,  each  of 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  was  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  dependents,  who  looked  up 


to  him  as  the  defender  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  {paJtronu»^  such  an  advocacy 
being  feudal  rather  than  professional.  In 
time,  the  wealthier  clients  began  to  pre- 
sent to  their  successful  advocates  such 
gifls  not  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  fee, 
but  being  grateful  recognitions  of  good 
services.  As  society  advanced  toward 
civilization,  some  of  these  patrons  became 
professional  advocates,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cicero ;  but  the  same  mode  of  payment 
continued  to  prevail,  as  it  does  even  now 
at  the  English  bar,  where  the  fee  is  not  a 
debt  that  can  be  recovered,  bat  an  Aono- 
rarium  paid  beforehand.* 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  Pliny  appears  to  have  been  without 
official  employment.  Some  of  his  time 
was  probably  spent  in  Como,  educating 
his  nephew,  Pliny  the  Younger,  whose 
letters  now  form  so  valuable  an  element 
of  classic  literature.  Meanwhile,  stirring 
events  were  taking  place  in  the  world. 
Caractacus  having  been  overthrown  and 
led  captive  to  Rome,  Boadicea  continued 
to  fight,  and  was  still  struggling  to  free 
her  country  from  the  Roman  invaders. 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  now  writing 
their  respective  Gospels ;  St.  -Paul,  ap- 
pealing to  Csesar,  had  reached  Rome,  and 
he  and  St.  Peter  were  soon  to  attain  the 
martyr's  crown.  The  imperial  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  conflagration  which, 
falsely  attributed  to  the  Chiistians,  led 
to  their  first  persecution  at  the  metropo- 
lis. Seneca,  victim  of  Nero's  ingratitude, 
drained  the  fatal  cup ;  and  Arria,  the  he- 
roic wife  of  Psetus,  taught  her  husband 
how  she  thought  a  Roman  ought  to  die. 

Toward  the  close  of  Nero's  reign,  we 
find  Pliny  a  Procurator  in  Spain.  Pro- 
curatorships  were  offices  created  by  the 
Caesars.  Sometimes  procurators  were  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  ;  at  others  they  only 
managed  the  fiscal  affairs  on  behalf  of  the 
central  government.     IIow  long  our  sub- 

*  The  ^«-payro6nt  was  an  abuse  of  the  euatom  at 
Rome.  Even  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  Nepoa  the 
Pnetor  endcarored  to  enforce  the  following  decree 
of  the  Senate:  **AI1  persons  whoaoerer  that  have 
any  lawsuits  pending,  are  hereby  required  and  com- 
manded, before  any  proceedings  be  had  thereon,  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  have  not  given,  promised,  or 
engaged  to  give,  any  fee  or  reward  to  any  advocate, 
upon  account  of  his  undertaldng  their  cauae."  Kot- 
withstanding,  the  advocate  was  allowed  by  the  lav 
to  receive  a  gratuity  of  ten  thousand  seatorces,  at 
about  eighty  pounds,  after  the  cause  was  decided. 
See  the  letter  of  Pliny  the  Toonger  to  RufoSi 
booky. 
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ject  occupied  this  post  is  uncertain  ;  but 
he   was  in   Spain'  during  the   disturbed 
period  when  the  death  of  Nero,  follow- 
ed in  quick  snccession  by  those  of  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius,  opened  the  way  for 
;  Vespasian,   whose  ascent  to  the  throne 
once  more  gave  'the  distracted  Empire 
promise  of  repose.    The  voluptuous  prodi- 
g.ility  of  the  nobles,  impei-feotly  expiated 
during  the  Marian  wars,  steadily  increas- 
ing after  Sulla*s  victory,  had  now  risen  to 
SL  tearful  hight,  and  was  a  canker-worm 
eating  into  the  heart  of  society.    Ves- 
pasian gave  this  a  check — controlling  the 
waste  of  the  public  finances,  wliiist  he 
adorned  Rome   with  such   noble   build- 
ings as  the  Colosseum  and  the  Temple  of 
Peace.    Pliny,  already  the  friend  of  Titus, 
the   son  and  saccessor  of  Vespasian,  re- 
turned to  Rome  during  the  progress  of 
these  changes,  and,  of  course,  found  the 
state  of  affairs  favorable  to  his  own  ad- 
vancement.   He  now  enjoyed  the  honore 
of  courtly  life,  and  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  roy.il  favor  ;  but  this  did  not  interfere 
with  his  literary  industry,  since  he  wrote 
a  History  of  his  own  TimeSj  beginning, 
as  he  informs  us  in  the  dedication  of  his 
Natural  History  to  Titus,  where  Aufidi- 
ns  Bassus  ended.     Both  these  works  are 
lost.     It  was  also  at  this  time  that  he  com- 
pleted his  Natural  History^  which,  hap- 
pily, we  still  possess,  and  upon  which  his 
fame  as  a  writer  chiefly  rests. 

We  next  meet  with  him  under  circum- 
stances of  tragical  interest.  lie  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  fleet  that  protected  the 
Western  Mediterranean.  Vespasian  was 
dead,  and  Titus,  his  old  fellow-soldier,  had 
ascended  the  throne.  In  August,  a.d.  79, 
he  was  stationed  near  the  modern  Na- 
ples,* having  with  him  his  sister  Plinia,  and 
her  son,  Pliny  the  Younger,  then  a  youth 
eighteen  years  old,  when  they  witnessed 
the  fearful  eruption  of  Vesuvius  by  which 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  over- 
whelmed. The  Campanians  living  in  these 
regions  had  long  been  familiar  with  vol- 

*  The  exact  locality,  u  tradition  has  it^  was  about 
eight  miles  west  of  Naples,  near  Puteoli,  where  Paul 
landed,  and  where  the  Roman  fleet  lay  in  full  view 
of  Vesuviua,  fifteen  miles  distant  across  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Pliny,  then  Admiral,  manned  a  number  of 
boats  with  a  strong  force,  which  rowed  him  across 
the  bay  to  the  shore  near  Pompeii,  where  he  landed 
and  lying  down  to  rest,  was  suffocated  by  the  smoke 
and  fumes  from  the  volcanic  fires  of  Yesuyiua,  as 
history  tells,  on  the  spot  which  we  examined.^£o. 
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canic  disturbances,  but  even  tradition  pre- 
served no  record  of  their  having  aflfected 
the  far-famed  mountain.     Its  fires  had  lain 
dormant.  The  great  volcanic  vent  through 
which  the  pent-up  forces  of  the  district 
escaped    had    hitheito  been  the    island 
of  Ischia,  from  which  successive  colonies 
were  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  erup- 
tions.   At  this  period,  Plutarch  tells  us,  the 
interior  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  was  a 
plain,  surrounded  by  slopes  clothed  with 
wild  vines ;  whilst  richly  fertile  fields  cov- 
ered the  mountain  sides,  and  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  nestled  at  its  base.  No  dream 
of  peril  disturbed  the  luxurious  multi- 
tudes who  dwelt  within  those  frescoed 
mansions.    Their  sense  of  safety  was  first 
disturbed  in  a.d.  63,  when  an  earthquake 
shook  the  mountain,  and  did  considerable 
mischief.    Other  shocks  occurred  between 
that  date  and  the  fatal  year  a.d.  79,  when 
the  final  catastrophe   took    place.     We 
have  already  observed  that  tne  younger 
Pliny  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  event,  and 
he  has  recorded  many  of  the   circum- 
stances attending  it  in  two  letters  to  Taci- 
tus the  historian.    His  description  is  in 
one  sense  very  defective,  since  he  omits 
many  very  important  facts — for  example, 
the  destruction  of  the  two  cities.     We 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  main 
object  of  the  letter  was  to  give  the  his- 
torian an  account  of  his  uncle's  death. 
But  many  of  the  omitted  facts  were  sup- 
plied by  Tacitus  and  Martial,  and  at  a 
later  period  bv  Dion  Cassius.     We  have 
not  Quoted  the  letters  in  question,  but 
would  strongly  urge  them  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  as  marvelous  exam- 
ples of  word-painting.   Though  Melmoth's 
flowery  translation  of  them  does  not  faith- 
fully render  Pliny's  style,  it  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  we  have  indi- 
cated. 

Before  attempting  to  review  Pliny's  in- 
tellectual character  or  the  great  work  by 
which  he  is  so  well  known,  we  may  glance 
at  some  pqculiarities  of  the  age  and  peo- 
ple with  which  he  was  connected ;  because 
these  will  explain  much  that  renders  him 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  disappointing  men  of  his 
time. 

While  the  Roman  people  grew  slowly 
in  numbers  and  influence,  they  were  a  re- 
ligiously earnest  and  believing  race.  Their 
religion,  whatever  its  origin,  displayed 
much  grace  and  beauty,  and  was  calcu- 
lated to  promote  a  trusting  and  reveren- 
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tial  spirit,  thoagh  based  on  ignorance  and 
error.  It  appears  to  have  been  believed 
by  both  the  lulers  and  the  ruled  ;  hence 
it  became  more  completely  identified  with 
their  social  and  polical  arrangements  than, 
VFB  fear,  Christianity  is  in  many  places  at 
the  present  day.  Their  system  of  augury 
was  obviously  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
cans ;  but,  though  of  fortjign  growth,  the 
custom  of  determining  future  events  by 
means  of  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  en- 
trails of  animals  took  firm  hold  of  the  na- 
tional mind.  Notwithstanding  its  strange 
absurdities,  it  was  accepted  by  nearly  all 
the  people.  To  doubt  was  to  incur  the 
charge  of  infidelity,  and  this  was  to  be 
placed  under  a  ban  more  tsomplete  than 
now  awaits  the  man  who  ventures  to  deny 
his  God.  Few  charges  made  against  a  poli- 
tician were  more  effective  in  overthrowing 
him  than  that  of  atheism.  On  these  points 
the  Romans  probably  excelled  the  Greeks. 
The  religious  system  of  the  latter  scarce- 
ly amounted  to  a  beliefl  Their  gods 
were  beautiful  symbols  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  rather  than  personal  beings.  With 
the  cotemporaneous  Romans,  religion  was, 
in  the  intensest  sense  of  the  word,  a  faith. 
But,  in  time,  a  change  came  over  the  ed- 
ucated portion  of  the  Latin  race.  Aris- 
totle had  already  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  materialistic  edifice  of  which  the  Epi- 
cureans reared  the  superstructure  ;  and 
this  materialism  became  fashionable  in 
Greece,  as  infidelity  was  in  France  at  the 

feriod  preceding  the  great  Revolution, 
n  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  this  ma- 
terialism found  its  way  to  the  upper 
classes  of  Roman  society.  Ennius,  through 
his  translations,  made  them  familiar  with 
the  poetry  of  Greece  ;  and  the  three 
Athenian  ambassadors,  Diogenes,  Crito- 
laus,  and  Carneades,  taught  them  its  ma- 
terialistic philosophy.  The  poison  dif- 
fused itself  rapidly.  In  vain  the  elder 
Cato  lifted  up  his  warning  voice.  The 
faith  of  the  educated  Roman  was  shaken, 
and  the  entire  destruction  of,  his  belief 
was  only  a  question  of  time.*  A  state  of 
things  now  sprang  up,  perhaps  inevitably, 

*  Plutarch  infonns  us  that  Cato  urged  the  dismiss- 
al of  the  ambassadors^  amongst  other  reasons,  because 
Carneades  employed  such  an  ingenious  method  of  ar^ 
guing,  that  it  became  exceedingly  difficult  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood.  We  are  not  without 
need  of  his  warning  at  the  present  time.  Some  mod- 
em adt'ocates  of  infidelity  similar  to  that  of  the 
Gretks  retain  the  cunning  cleTemess  of  their  pro- 
totypes. 


but  which  was  at  last  iktal  to  Rome. 
The  rulers  and  upper  classes  maintained  a 
system  which  they  believed  to  be  an  im- 
posture because  of'  its  political  effects  ou 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Their  whole 
outer  life  thus  became  a  practical  He.  As 
faith  declined,  superstition  sprang  into 
vigorous  life.  *  Merivale  has  given  us  a 
stirring  picture  of  this  combination  at  the 
fall  of  the  Republic  : — 

*'  Meanwhile,  Rome  oyerflowed  with  the  im- 
pure spawn  of  superstition.  Conjurors,  sooth- 
sayers, astrologers,  and  fortune-tellers  filled 
every  street,  and  introduced  themselves  into 
every  doinestic  establishment  The  dreams  of 
Ga9sar  and  Pompetus  were  gravely  related. 
Cicero  collected  the  records  of  supernatural 
phenomena.  Valerius  invoked  the  shades  of  ibe 
dead,  and  read,  it  was  said,  tlie  will  of  the  gods 
in  the  entrails  of  a  murdered  child.  Sextus  de- 
manded the  secret  of  futurity  of  the  Thessalian 
sorceress.  Figulus,  the  Etruscan  augur  obtain- 
ed the  reputation  of  a  prophet.  Appios  Clau- 
dius consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  .  The  belief 
in  omens  exercised  an  unconscious  sway  otct 
thousands  who  openly  derided  all  spiritual  ex- 
istences, and  professed  atheists  trembled  in  se- 
cret at  the  mysterious  potency  of  magical  in- 
cantations.*'— Merivale,  vol.  ii.  518. 

Of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  upper,  and 
credulity  of  the  lower  classes  during  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  republic,  illustra- 
tions might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  But 
there  is  one  which  alone  suffices  to  show 
the  extent  of  these  evils — namely,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  college  of  augars, 
and  its  effective  employment  as  a  polidcil 
instrument.  These  augurs,  it  must  he  re- 
membered, were  chosen  from  amongst  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  their  age.  Cato, 
Cicero,  Julius  CsBsar,  and  the  two  Plinys, 
are  specimens  of  the  men  elected  into 
the  sacred  college.  Their  powers  were  of 
the  most  gigantic  kind,  tliough  exercised 
through  such  agencies  as  the  casnal  direc* 
tion  taken  by  flying  birds,  or  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  entrails  of  a  newly-strangled 
animal.  The  idea  that  the  gods  revealed 
their  will  to  men  through  these  fortuitous 
events  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  Roman 
mind  ;  and  it  was  thfe  duty  of  the  augurs 
to  interpret  the  phenomena  to  which  such 
importance  was  given.     How  far  they  be- 

r  — • ■ 

*  This  state  of  tMngti,  which  ia  not  pecaliar  to  anr 
age,  baa  reiippeared  in  oar  own.  Wo  hare  seen 
Robert  Owen  professing  to  hold  couTeraations  with 
departed  souls,  and  the  absurdiiit  a  of  ^arit^rippiBg 
have  all  been  awallowtd  bj  men  who  rtjecled  the 
Bible !  Xho  extremes  of  creduliiy  and  imbelkf  tTer 
go  hand  In  hand. 
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lieved  their  own  interpretations  may  be 
gathered  from  a  remark  made  by  Cato  the 
Censor,  who,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was 
an  augur,  and  it  is  recorded  by  Cicero, 
wlio  was  an  another.  Cato  wondered 
how  one  augur  could  meet  another  in  the 
streets  without  a  smile,  and  well  he 
might.  CsBsar,  the  pontifex  maximits^ 
was  an  utter  infidel,  and  unhesitatingly  as- 
serted in  the  open  Senate  his  disbelief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  Yet  to  him 
and  to  his  colleagues  was  intrusted  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  divine  will.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  power  committed  to  these 
men  is  almost  incredible,  relating,  as  it 
did,  to  the  most  important  events  of  pub- 
lic and  private  life.  But,  perhaps,  their 
influence  over  the  crowd  was  in  no  case 
more  remarkable  than  when  they  proceed- 
ed to  veto  the  proceedings  of  those  Comi- 
tiay  or  national  assemblies,  that  were  es- 
pecially designed  as  checks  upon  the  pow- 
ers of  tlie  aristocracy.  We  should  have 
expected  that  the  people  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  jealous  of  any  interfer- 
ence with  their  popular  privileges,  and 
especially  when  such  interference  came 
from  members  of  that  aristocratic  or- 
der whose  power  they  were  so  anxious 
to  limit ;  but  it  was  not  always  so. 
Whenever  the  proceedings  of  the  Comi' 
Ha  became  obnoxious  to  the  higher  classes, 
an  augur  had  only  to  assert  that  the  aus- 
pices were  becoming  unfavorable ;  it  was 
enough  to  say,  truly  or  falsely,  that  he 
had  heard  thunder ;  the  Assembly  was 
dissolved,  and,  more  than  that,  all  its  past 
acts  were  annulled  by  the  dissolution. 
We  iind  it  difficult  to  realize  the  mental 
condition  of  a  mob,  always  a  brutal  one, 
that  could  be  restrained  oy  such  artifices 
as  these.  The  trick  must  have  been*  so 
transparent ;  the  subordination  of  the  col- 
lege to  the  ruling  power  so  inevitable ;  its 
liability  to  be  flattered,  bribed,  or  threat- 
ened, so  obvious  —  especially  when  the 
head  of  the  government  was  chief  priest, 
as  was  the  case  with  Julius  Csesar — that 
we  marvel  at  the  subtnissiveness  of  the 
people.  It  is  only  when  we  realize  the 
credulity  of  the  populace,  that  we  are 
able  to  understand  it. 

Such  a  condition  could  not  exist  with- 
out producing  baneful  fruits  amongst  the 
more  intelligent  classes.  Even  when  the 
grosser  forms  of  credulity  have  passed 
away,  they  leave  behind  a  craving  for  the 
marvelous,  which  prefers  mystery  to  sim- 
ple and  intelligible  truth.     The  credulity 


of  the  middle  ages  bequeathed,  as  part 
of  its  legacy,  a  belief  in  witchcraft,  from 
which  no  class  was  free ;  and  which  was 
fatal,  in  still  later  times,  to  many  a 
wretched  beldame.  Much  of  what  was 
accepted  as  science  in  the  last  three  cen- 
turies was  little  better.  Pliny  records 
nothing  more  absurd  than  Whiston^s 
Oeological  Theory^  which  referred  all 
rocks  to  the  action  of  the  deluge,  and  the 
deluge  itself  to  a  whisk  from  the  watery 
tail  of  a  passing  comet !  Kepler,  accept- 
ing the  doArines  of  Apollonius  the  Pytha- 
gorean, regarded  the  earth  as  an  enor- 
mous living  animal,  and  the  tides  as  occa- 
sioned by  water  spouting  through  its  gills 
during  daily  alternations  of  sleeping  and 
waking.  LinnsBus  believed  minerals  to 
have  resulted  from  a  mundane  sexual  sys- 
tem ;  according  to  him,  the  sea,  becoming 
pregnant,  gradually  produced  the  dry 
land ;  the  ocean,  becoming  impregnated 
by  the  air,  produced  a  twin-birth — the  sa- 
line principle,  which  was  masculine,  and 
the  earthy,  which  was  feminine.  The 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  contain  nothing 
more  fanciful  than  this.  The  works  of 
Jacob  Behmen,  the  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly  of  Burton,  and  the  Pseudddoxia 
JEpidemica  of  Dr.  Thomas  Browne, 
abound  in  similar  displays  of  childish  cred- 
ulity ;  and,  to  descend  to  our  own  time, 
spirit-rapping,  table-turning,  and  faith  in 
infinitesimal  absurdities,  savor  of  a  similar 
origin  in  the  capacious  trustfulness  of  hu- 
man nature,  Kemembering  our  bound- 
less advantages,  we  must  rather  mourn 
over  our  own  credulous  folly,  than  won- 
der that  Pliny  and  his  ootemporaries 
should  believe  in 

'*  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders." 

Bearing  all  this  in  remembrance,  we 
must  expect  to  find  a  belief  in  the  mar- 
velous influencing  even  the  philosophers 
of  ancient  times.  And  we  snail  not  be 
wrong  in  doing  so.  Even  Aristotle  se- 
lected his  calling,  not  from  preference, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  Oracle ; 
and,  though  his  learning  became  as  pro- 
found' as-  it  was  original,  he  never  freed 
himself  from  the  love  of  the  marvelous. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that 
Pliny  was  a  credulous  compiler.  But 
were  we  to  add  nothing  to  this  state- 
ment, we  should  give  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  his  claims  upon  our  regard.  En- 
gaged, as  we  have  seen,  with  various 
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public  daties,  he  foand  time  to  accom- 
plish an  amount  of  reading  rarely  equaled 
even  by  those  who  follow  literature  as  a 
profession.  He  tells  us  that  he  brought 
together,  in  his  Natural  History^  twenty 
thousand  things  called  from  two  thousand 
works.  Whether  this  can  be  commended 
may  be  doubtful.  Even  his  distinguished 
nephew  reminds  us  that,  '^  though  we 
should  read  much,  we  should  not  read 
many  books;"  and  had  his  uncle  acted 
upon  that  plan,  he  would  have  increased 
the  value  of  his  work,  though  he  would 
have  diminished  its  bulk. 

In  estimating  Pliny's  industry,  we  must 
not  forget  that  his  Natural  History  is 
but  one  of  the  works  that  proceeded  from 
his  pen,  though  it  is  the  only  one  pre- 
served to  us.  We  have  already  referred 
to  his  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Using  the 
Javelin  on  Horseback,  and  his  History  of 
his  own  Times,  completing  the  work  of 
Aufidius  Bassus.  Besides  these,  his 
nephew  informs  us  that  he  wrote  a  His- 
tory of  the  Wars  in  Germany,  which  con- 
sisted of  twenty  books ;  a  Life  of  Pom- 
ponius  Secundus,  his  old  commander  in 
Germany ;  a  piece  of  criticism,  in  eight 
books,  on  Ambiguity  of  Expression ;  and 
a  treatise  upon  Eloquence,  in  six  volumes, 
in  which  *^  he  takes  up  the  orator  from 
the  cradle,  and  leads  him  on,  until  be  has 
carried  him  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection  in  this  art."  His  nephew  just- 
ly remarks  to  his  correspondent,  Macer : 
^'  Your  surprise  will  rise  still  higher  when 
}'ou  hear  that,  for  some  time,  he  engaged 
m  the  profession  of  an  advocate ;  that  he 
died  in  his  fifty-sixth  year ;  that  from  the 
lime  of  his  quitting  the  bar  to  his  death, 
he  was  employed,  partly  in  the  execution 
of  the  higher  posts,  and  partly  in  a  per- 
sonal attendance  on  those  emperors  who 
honored  him  with  their  friendship." 
There  are  few  thin^  more  marvelous 
than  the  amount  of  diversified  intellect 
tual  labor  which  truly  great  men  are 
capable  of  performing.  It  is  the  fee- 
bler minds  that  can  attend  to  but  few 
subjects ;  and  the  too  common  plea 
of  exclusive  devotion  to  the  business  or 
profession,  is  only  set  up  to  hide  intellec- 
tual poverty  ana  idleness.  All  stronger 
heads  require  a  wide  field  wherein  to 
range  ;  and  to  the  riant  intellects  that  oc- 
casionally appear,  the  universe  is  scarcely 
too  vast  for  the  embrace  of  their  genius, 
Aristotle,  Newton,  and  Humboldt  were 
men  of  this  stamp ;  but  there  are  others 


whose  success  in  some  popular  directioa 
masks  their  greatness  in  other  spheres  of 
labor.  In  addition  to  his  military  tri- 
umphs, and  his  immortal  Commentaries, 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  Julius  Cssar 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Grammar ;  a  satire  on 
Caio ;  Tragedies,  on  the  Greek  model ;  an 
ofiicial  work  on  Augury ;  a  special  one  on 
Astronomy ;  and  during  a  rspid  march 
from  Italy  to  Spain,  he  composed  a  poem 
which  he  called  his  Journey.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  he  would  dictate  letters  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  four  secretaries  at 
once ;  and  when  he  was  free  from  other 
business,  he  would  dictate  seven  letters  at 
one  timer!  Yet  so  little  has  intellect  to  do 
with  sound  religious  and  emotional  intui- 
tions, that  the  man  who  could  do  all  this 
—  who  disbelieved  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  —  who  had  so  little  faith  in  the  na- 
tional religions  that  he  dared  to  give  bat- 
tle at  Munda  in  spite  of  the  most  adverse 
auspices,  nevertheless  believed  in  a  des- 
tiny, whilst  rejecting  a  providence;  and 
after  his  chariot  broke  aown  during  the 
first  of  his  Roman  triumphs,  he  never  en- 
tered a  carriage  withotU  repeating  a 
charm* 

The  younger  Pliny  has  given  us,  in  the 
letter  from  which  we  have  just  quoted 
an  account  of  his  uncle's  mode  of  lite  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Rome ;  and  though 
doubtless  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers, 
we  venture  to  quote  it,  as  showing  that 
the  laborious  diligence  of  the  German 
students  of  the  present  day  was  rivaled, 
if  not  surpassed,  in  the  classic  days  of  the 
Empire.  We  have  look  upon  John  Wes- 
ley as  having  done  more  work  with  less 
sleep  than  any  other  man;  but  even  in 
this  respect,  unless  his  nephew  is  guilty 
of  gross  exaggeration,  the  palm  must  be 
awarded  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 

'*  In  summer,  he  always  began  his  studies  as 
soon  as  it  was  light ;  in  winter,  generally  at  one 
in  the  morning,  but  never  later  than  two,  and 
often  at  midnight  No  man  ever  spent  less 
time  in  bed ;  insomuch  that  he  would  some* 
times,  without  retiring  from  bis  book,  take  a 
short  sleep,  and  then  pursue  his  studies.  Be- 
fore day-break,  he  used  to  wait  upon  Yespaaan, 
who  likewise  chose  that  season  to  transact  busi> 
ness.  When  be  had  finished  the  affiurs  which 
that  Emperor  committed  to  his  chai^  he  re- 
turned home  again  to  his  studies.  After  a  short 
and  light  repast  at  noon,  (agreeably  to  the  good 
old  custom  of  our  ancestors,)  he  would  frequent- 
ly in  the  summer,  if  disengaged  fi'om  bu^esa, 
repose  himself  in  the  sun ;  during  which  time 
some  author  was  read  to  hho,  ft-ou  whence  bo 
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made  extracts  and  obserratioiiB;  as  indeed  this 
was  his  constant  method,  whatever  book  be 
read ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  hia,  that '  no  book 
was  so  bad  but  something  might  be  learnt  from 
it*  When  this  was  over,  he  generally  went 
into  the  cold  bath ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  out 
of  it,  just  took  a  slight  refreshment,  and  then 
reposed  himself  for  a  little  while.  Thus,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  new  day,  he  immediately  resumed 
his  studies  until  supper-time,  when  a  book  was 
again  read  to  him,  upon  which  he  would  make 
some  hasty  remarks.  I  remember  once,  his 
re«ader  having  pronounced  a  word  wrong,  some- 
body at  the  table  made  him  repeat  it  again  ; 
upon  which  my  uncle  asked  his  friend  if  he  un- 
derstood it ;  who  acknowledging  that  he  did, 
'  Why  then,*  said  he,  *  would  you  make  him  go 
back  again!  We  have  lost,  by  this  intemip. 
tion,  iU>ove  ten  lines:'  so  covetous  was  this 
great  man  of  time  1  In  summer,  he  always 
rose  from  supper  by  day-light ;  and,  in  winter, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark ;  and  he  observed  this 
rule  as  strictly  as  if  it  bad  been  a  law  of  the 
state.  Such  was  his  manner  of  life  amidst  the 
noise  and  hurry  of  the  town ;  but  in  the  country 
his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study,  without 
intermission,  excepting  only  when  be  bathed. 
In  this  exception.  I  include  no  more  than  the 
time  he  was  actually  in  the  bath ;  for  while  he 
was  rubbed  and  wiped,  he  was  employed  either 
in  hearing  some  book  read  to  him,  or  in  dicta- 
ting. In  his  journeys,  he  lost  no  time  from  his 
studies ;  but  his  mind,  at  Uiose  seasons,  being 
disengaged  from  all  other  business,  applied  its- 
self  wholly  to  that  single  pursuit  A  secretary 
constantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot,  who,  in 
the  winter,  wore  a  particular  sort  of  warm  gloves, 
that  Uie  sharpness  of  the  weather  mieht  not  oc- 
casion any  interruption  to  my  uncle  s  studies; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  when  in  Rome  he  was 
always  carried  in  a  chair.  I  remember  he  once 
reproved  me  for  walking :  'You  might,'  said  he, 
'  employ  those  hours  to  more  advantage :'  for 
he  thought  every  hour  lost  that  was  not  given  to 
study.  By  this  extraordinary  application,  he 
found  time  to  compose  the  several  treatises  I 
have  mentioned,  besides  one  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes  which  he  left  me  by  his  will,  consisting 
of  a  kind  of  common-place,  written  on  both  sides, 
in  a  very  small  character ;  so  that  one  mi^t 
fairly  reckon  the  number  considerably  more. 

Pliny  has  no  claim  to  rank  amongst  the 
greatly  intellects  of  the  world.  He  was 
a  profound,  but  an  unequal,  thinker.  His 
reflections  sometimes  reveal  a  philosophic 
spirit  worthy  of  a  Mackintosh.  We  fre- 
quently find  him  displaying  some  sense  of 
the  grandeur,  unity,  and  harmony  of  na- 
ture, and  consequently  of  the  cosmic  dig- 
nity of  his  undertaking ;  but  on  other  oc- 
casions he  descends  from  this  lofby  pe- 
destal, and  brings  the  most  incongruous 
topics  in  ludicrous  relation.  He  then 
becomes  merely  a    man  of   paste    and 


scissors,  and,  too  often,  a  very  credulous 
and  undiscriminating  one.  Still  he  was 
more  than  the  mere  compiler  that  it 
has  latterly  been  the  fashion  to  think 
him ;  in  many  of  his  most  absurd  para- 
graphs there  lurks  a  definite  idea;  and 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  his  explana* 
tions  of  phenomena  fail  to  satisfy  us,  we 
usually  see  that  be  had  made  himself  suf- 
ficiently master  of  bis  subject  to  under- 
stand the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  with  one 
who  was  only  a  compiler.  It  is  true,  ex- 
ceptions to  this  remark  are  sufficiently 
abundant  in  bis  work ;  but  in  so  gigantic 
an  undertaking,  embracing  so  vast  a  range 
of  scfbjects,  we  should  wonder  were  it 
otherwise. 

The  name  which  Pliny  has  given  to  the 
only  one  of  his  works  that  has  come  down 
to  us  affords  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its 
varied  nature.  The  ancients  did  not  limit 
the  use  of  the  term  ^'  Natural  History  >'  as 
we  now  do ;  they  included  in  it  all  that 
related  to  natural  philosophy,  geography, 
medicine,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the 
arts.  Hence,  Pliny's  book  is  a  vast  •en- 
cyclopedia, dealing  with  almost'  every 
conceivable  subject  in  the  heavens  or  on 
the  earth,  from  the  nature  of  the  Deity 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the 
fine  arts  and  the  philosophy  of  drunken- 
ness— ^from  the  luxury  of  Rome  and  the 
follies  of  its  rulers  to  the  rotation  of  crops 
and  the  best  test  for  good  eggs.  But 
what  chiefly  gives  the  book  its  present 
value,  is  the  way  in  which  he  has  woven 
into  his  discursive  chapters  thousands  of 
suggestive  hints,  throwing  light  on  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  Hence  the  end- . 
less  diversity  of  the  writers  who  have  re- 
ferred to  his  pages.  Gibbon,  Kiebuhr, 
and  the  whole  race  of  historians,  continu- 
ally quote  him.  The  naturalists  and  phi- 
losopners,  from  Linnieus  to  Humboldt  and 
Owen,  have  rarely* published  a  book  in 
which  he  is  not  named.  The  writers  on 
medicine  and  therapeutics,  from  Mead  to 
Pereira,  have  abundantly  referred  to  his 
labors.  We  meet  with  him  in  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Gell,  the  Varronianus  of  Don- 
aldson, and  the  Texirinum  Antiquorufn 
of  Yates ;  and  even  have  before  us  a  re- 
cently published  advertisement  of  some 
Turkish  baths,  in  which  he  is  appealed  to 
as  an  authority  whose  name  still  has  weight 
with  the  multitude.  But  what  most  for- 
cibly arrests  our  attention  on  glancing  at 
his  work  is  the  display  of  the  learning  of 
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Ills  age  with  which  it  aboands.  All  kinds 
of  authors  are  laid  under  contribution  ; 
reminding  us.  in  this  respect,  of  Burton'B 
AncUomy  of  Melancholy^  and  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Browne. 

The  work  is  divided  into  thirty-seven 
books,  and  we  may  afford  our  readers  an 
idea  of  its  nature  by  noticing  the  sub- 
jects of  these  several  sections.  The  firat 
is  occupied  by  the  dedication  to  Titus,  and 
by  a  very  elaborate  index  of  the  contents 
of  each  book.  This  last,  as  he  affirms,  was 
not  a  common  addition  in  his  day  ;  though 
he  acknowledges  that  he  learnt  the  use 
of  it  from  Valerius  Soranns,  who  employ- 
ed it  in  a  work  on  Mysteries.  Pliny  also 
adds  to  this  a  list  of  the  writers  whose 
works  he  has  used  in  the  compilation  of 
each  book,  native  and  foreign.  One  part 
of  his  dedication  reminds  us  that  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature  undergo  little 
change  through  the  lapse  of  ages.  He 
says :  ^^  I  must  inform  you,  that,  in  com- 
paring various  authors  with  each  other,  I 
nave  discovered  that  some  of  the  most 
grave  and  of  the  latest  writers  have  trana- 
criljed,  word  for  word,  from  former  works, 
withoitt  making  any  acknowledgment." 
Dr.  Thomas  Browne  knew  what  be  was 
about  when  he  said  that  ^^tho  ancients 
were  but  men  even  like  ourselves.  The 
practice  of  transciiption  in  our  daiea  was 
no  monster  in  theirs :  Plagiarie  had  not  its 
nativity  with  printing ;  but  began  in  times 
when  thefts  were  difficult,  and  the  paucity 
of  books  scarce  wanted  that  invention." 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to  the 

Ehysical  history  of  the  earth  and  the 
eavens,  including  a  curious  disquisition 
.  on  the  nature  of  God.  The  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  books  are  wholly  geogra- 
phical, and  chiefly  limited  to  the  enumer- 
ation of  localities,  though,  like  the  rest  of 
his  work,  mingled  with  passing  allusions 
to  histoiic  events.  Book  vii.  is  devoted 
to  man  and  the  hunran  arts.  Of  books 
viii.,  ix.,  X.,  and  xi.,  the  subjects  are,  re- 
spectively, terrestrial  animals,  marine  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  insects.  The  next  sixteen 
books  are  devoted  to  botany,  agriculture, 
and  horticulture,  including  the  various 
medicinal  uses  of  plants  and  their  products. 
The  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth,  and  thir- 
tieth books  treat  of  remedies  derived 
froni  animals,  and  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  applicable.  Books  xxxiii.  and 
xxxiy.  deal  with  metals ;  xxxv.  with  paint- 
ing and  colors;  xxxvL  with  stones,  and 
xxxvii.  with  gems. 


To  give  a  minute  analysis  of  this  extra- 
ordinary work  in  the  pages  of  a  Review 
would  be  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  out  of 
place.  But  the  perusal  of  it  suggests 
several  distinct  sumeots  meriting  some  at- 
tention, because  of  the  light  they  throw 
on  Pliny's  mental  character,  or  on  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  We  become  vividly 
impressed  with  three  facts :  the  unchange- 
able character  of  human  emotions ;  the 
small  alteration  that  eighteen  centuries 
have  effected  in  the  uneducated  classes ; 
and  the  vast  strides  that  have  been  taken 
by  physical  science. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
we  obtain  an  insight  into  Pliny's  negative 
conception  of  the  Deity.  He  had  no  be- 
lief in  an  all-wise,  omni|K>tent,  personal 
God.  On  this  point  his  faitli,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  was  partly  that  of  the  an- 
cient Stoics  and  the  modern  allies  of  the 
German  Pantheistical  school,*  partly  that 
of  the  Epicureans.  He  doubts  if  there  be 
any  God  distinct  from  the  physical  uni- 
vei*se.  He  expressly  declares  the  sun  to 
be  "  the  life,"  or  rather  the  mind,  of  the 
universe  ;  the  chief  regulator  and  the 
God  of  nature.  But,  whatever  his  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  this  Supreme  Be- 
ing, he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  respecting 
the  small  comfort  he  derived  from  liis  ex- 
istence. ^^  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose, 
that  the  great  Head  of  all  things,  what- 
ever it  be,  pays  any  I'cgard  to  human 
affairs."  ^'  Nor  can  he  make  mortals  im- 
mortal, or  reqall  to  life  those  who  arc 
dead."  But  whilst  unenlightened  respect- 
ing the  one  true  and  living  God  by  whom 
the  hail's  of  our  head  are  numbered,  and 
without  whom  not  even  a  sparrow  falleth 
to  the  ground,  he  was  much  too  shrewd  a 
man  to  accept  the  obscene  national  my- 
thology. "To  suppose,"  he  says,  "  that 
marriages  are  contracted  between  the 
gods,  Jinter  JDeoa^  and  that  during  ao 
long  a  period  there  should  have  been  no 
issue  from  thorn ;  that  some  of  them  should 
be  old  and  always  gray-headed,  and  others 
young  and  like  children  ;  some  of  a  dark 
complexion,  winged,  lame,  produced  from 
eggs,  living  and  dying  on  alternate  days ; 
is  sufficiently  puerile  and  foolish.  Bat  it 
is  the  hight  of  impudence  to  imagine  that 
adultery  takes  place  between  them,  that 

*  He  ezpresslj  says  :  '*  With  respect  to  Jupiter 
and  Mercury,  and  the  rest  of  the  celestial  nooiea- 
clature,  who  does  not  adroit  that  they  hare  rdv^ 
eoce  to  certahi  natural  phenomena  f'  —  Book  VL 
ofaapter  v. 
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they  have  contests  and  quarrels,  and  that 
there  are  gods  of  thetb  and  of  varions 
crimes."    On  this  negative  point,  St.  Paul 
himself  could  scarcely  have  spoken  more 
sensibly ;  but  when  we  trace  the  effect  of 
his  creed  on  his  inner  life,  we  learn  how 
miserableacomforterthe  Pantheistic  philo- 
sophy is  to  an  earnest  soul.   Pliny  opens  his 
seventh  book  with  a  Jeremiad  which  would 
be  amusing,  were  it  not  a  melancholy  ex- 
hibition of  what  even  an  intellectual  man 
becomes  without  revelation  for  his  guide. 
We  wotild  direct  our  readers  to  it  because 
it  should  increase  ^heir  thankfulness  for 
possessing  loftier  joys  and  surer  hopes 
than  were  granted  to  this  earnest  but  de- 
spairing pagan.    We  have  not  room  for 
the  entire  passage,  but  may  cull  a  few  of 
its  prominent  sentences.    He  declares  it 
is  far  from*easy  to  determine  whether  *^  na- 
ture" has  proved  to  him  ''  a  kind  parent 
or  a  merciless  stepmother."    Referring 
to  the  helpless  unclothed  infant,  he  says 
ironically :  '^  Born  to  such  singular  good 
fortune,  there  lies  the  animal,  which  is 
destined  to  command  all  the  others ;  lies, 
fast  bound,  hand  and  foot,  and  weeping 
aloud ! — such  being  the  penalty  which  he 
has  to  pay  on  beginning  life ;  and  that  for 
the  sole  fault  of  having  been  born."    Then 
follows  a  dismal  list  of  human  sorrows ; 
leading  him  to  doubt  whether  ^'  it  were  bet- 
ter not  to  have  been  bom,  or,  if  born,  to 
have  been  annihilated  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment."    He  takes  up  the  same  idea 
in  a  later  section  of  the  same  book,  (the 
seventh,)  and  declares  that  '^  nature  has, 
in  reality,  bestowed  no  greater  blessing 
on  man  than  the  shortness  of  life ;"  that 
sudden  death  is  the  greatest  happiness  of 
life;"  and  in  the  fifly-sizth  chapter  of  the 
same  book  his  notions  culminate  in  an  un- 
hesitating rejection  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality.   *^AH  men  after  their  last  day  re- 
turn to  what  they  were  before  the  first ; 
and  after  death  there  is  no  more  sensation 
left  in  the  body  or  in  the  soul  than  there 
was  before  birth.    But  this  same  vanity 
of  ours  lyingly  fashions  to  itself  an  exist- 
ence even  in  the  very  moments  which  be- 
long to  death  itself."    "All  these  are  the 
mere  figments  of  childish  ravings,  and  of 
that  mortality  which  is  so  anxious  never 
to  cense   to  exist."     "What  downright 
madness  is  it  to  suppose,  that  life  is  to  re- 
commence after  death  !"     Of  course,  all 
this  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans, 
though  producing  on  Pliny  a  very  differ- 
ent efiect  to  what  it  did  on  that  jovial 


school.  They  cried  merxily :  "  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for*  to-morrow  we  die."  Pli- 
ny's thoughtful  soul  could  not  be  content 
with  this,  but  he  knew  of  uothing  beyond. 
There  were  those  "  in  Rome,  beloved  of 
God,  called  to  be  saints,"  who  could  have 
enlightened  his  dark  mind,  but  they  be- 
longed to  a  sect  "  every  where  spoken 
against."  The  stern  old  Roman's  sun 
set  in  darkness. 

Turning  from  these  solemn  themes  to 
the  lighter  topics  discussed    in  Pliny's 
book,  we  will  glance  at  some  of  the  cu- 
rious points  calculated    to   interest  our 
readers.    The  geographical   portions  of 
the  work  contain  less  of  interest  than 
might  be  expiBcted;  being  largely  com- 
posed of  an  array  of  names  and  distances 
now  of  little  value.    It  is  singular  that, 
though  he  spent  some  time  in  Germany, 
no  one  city  or  region  of  that  country  is 
mentioned,  while  he  refers  to  some  of 
its  rivers  and  several  tribes  of  its  peo- 
ple.   The   British  Isles    receive    a    fair 
share  of  his  attention.    Even  at  that  early 
period,  our  country,  though  comparative- 
ly barbarous  and  remote  from  the  great 
seats  of  civilization,  had  already  won  its 
way  to  a  distinguished  position.    Pliny 
refers  to  it  as  being  "so  celebrated  in 
the  records  of  Greece,  and  of  our  coun- 
try," and   connects   with   it    the  ^^  ulti- 
ma omnium^  quce  memarantur^  J^t//^," 
which  was,   to  Romans,  the  end  of  the 
world.*    To  Pliny's  notices  of  Gaul  Nie- 
buhr  attaches  great  value ;  considering 
that  our  knowledge  of  that  country,  when 
under  the  Csasars,  is  mainly  derived  from 
him  and  Strabo.     His  description  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  singularly  devoid  of  inter- 
est, though  he  mentions  many  of  the 
places  recorded  in  the  Bible.    He  refers 
to  Jerusalem  as  having  been  "/on^ec/a- 
rissima  urbium  OrierUis^  non  Judcem  mo- 
di y"  but  writing  after  its  overthrow  by 
Titus,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  of  the 
past.    In  one  place  only  does  he  mention 
the  Jewish   Sabbath,  referring  to   it  in 
connection  with  a  river  of  Judea,  which 
toas  dry  every  Sabbath-day/    The  Es- 
senes  are  mentioned  as  a  strange  race, 
without    women,    without   money,    and 
keeping  company  only  with   date-trees; 
an  eternal  race,  though  no  one  is  bom 
among  them ;  the  supply  being  kept  up 

*  Supposed  to  be  Foula^  one  of  the  Shetland  Is- 
lands. Pliny  8aj8,  it  has  no  night  at  the  summer 
solstice,  and  no  day  in  midwinter;  and  tliat  the 
Cronian  or  frosen  ocean  ia  but  a  day's  sail  from  it. 
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by  fugitives  and  wanderers  from  other 
lands ;  an  odd  perversion  of  the  real  hab- 
its of  that  fanatical  sect.  Even  at  that 
early  period  we  find  the  Chinese  (Seres) 
noticed  as  supplying  the  west  with  silk — 
then  erroneously  believed  to  be  the  down 
of  a  plant.  Still  more  interesting  at  the 
present  time  is  the  evidence  Pliny  gives 
of  the  unchanging  character  of  that  na- 
tion. ^'They  resemble  beasts,  in  that 
they  fly  the  company  of  other  people." 
He  mentions  the  ambassadors  sent  from 
Taprobane,  the  modern  Ceylon,  to  the 
court  of  Claudius,  of  which  circumstance 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  given  an  ac- 
count in  his  recent  work;  but,  unlike 
some  travelers  of  the  last  century, ^e  do 
not  find  Pliny  indulging  in  sentimental 
nonsense  about  the  purity  and  primeval 
simplicity  of  these  heathens.  On  the 
contrary,  he  expressly  tells  us  that  though 
isolated  firom  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
are  "  not  exempt  from  our  vices."  In  his 
account  of  Babylon,  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Roman  habit  of  identifying 
the  national  deities  with  those  of  other 
heathen.  He  speaks  of  the  celebrated 
temple  at  the  above  place,  as  that  of  Ju- 
piter Belns.  In  like  manner,  the  Romans 
coimected  their  supreme  Deity  with  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  under  the  name  of  Jupi- 
ter Ammon  ;  and  when  the  Augustan  le- 
gions'first  crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
they  found,  in  the  pass,  an  altar  erected 
to  the  Celtic  god  Pen.  They  speedily 
clianged  both  altar  and  worship  into  that 
of  Jupiter  Penninns ;  hence  the  name  Pen- 
nvie^  now  applied  to  that  Alpine  range. 

Few  parts  of  Pliny's  work  are  more  in- 
teresting than  those  which  illustrate,  often 
incidentally,  customs  common  to  the  Ro- 
man age  and  to  our  own.  We  retain 
some  of  these  in  all  their  completeness ; 
others  abide,  though  they  have  lost  their 
primary  significance.  The  Romans,  after 
enting  eggs  and  snails,  broke  the  shells 
with  the  spoon  to  neutralize  evil  impreca- 
tions, in  which  they  were  full  believers : 
we  retain  the  practice,  halfjocosely,  "  to 
let  the  witches  out.*"  In  a  similar'  spirit 
they  repelled  fascinations  and  evil  influ- 
ences by  spitting  on  the  hand,  as  is  still 
often  done  by  the  lower  orders ;  especial- 
ly by  pugilists  on  engaging  in  a  fight,  and 
by  street-traders  on  receiving  their  first- 
earned  ppnny.  They  invested  the  horse- 
shoe picked  up  from  the  road  with  pecu- 
liar powers,  as  it  is  still  nailed  up  behind 
barn  and  cottage-doora  to  drive  away 


witches.  Bats,  similarly  nailed  up,  were 
regarded  as  counter-charms ;  and  the  red 
coral  necklaces  now  hung  as  ornaments 
round  our  children's  necks,  were  so  em- 
ployed by  Roman  mothers  as  preventive 
of  danger.  They  connected  tmgling  of 
the  cai*s  with  the  idea  that  they  were  the 
subject  of  conversation  amongst  distant 
acquaintances.  Roman  friends  wished 
each  other  a  happy  new-year;  Roman 
calculators  believed  there  was  luck  in  odd 
numbers,  as  sincerely  as  does  Charles 
Lever,  or  his  friend  and  ours,  "  Rory 
O'More."  Rome  had  a  proverb  corres- 
ponding with  ours,  which  affirms  that 
"  fools  build,  and  wise  men  buy."  One 
still  more  remarkable  custom,  yet  prevail- 
ing in  several  parts  of  the  world,  can  be 
traced,  not  only  to  the  age  of  Pliny,  bat 
even  to  that  of  the  Greek  civiiiBitioii.  In 
parts  of  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  when 
any  one  sneezes,  bystanders  remove  their 
hats  and  exclaim :  *'*'  God  bless  you !" 
The  Romans  employed  an  analogous  salu* 
tation  ;  and  those  familiar  with  the  Anor 
bcme  of  Xenophon  will  recall  to  mind 
how,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand were  most  critical,  their  leader 
availed  himself  of  the  auspicious  sneeso 
of  a  soldier,  and  the  responsive  *^  Zeas, 
save  us,"  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  his  troops; 
converting  into  a  good  omen  what  might 
be  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  response 
made.* 

The  Roman  epicure  delighted  in  a  kind 
of  pcUe  de  foie  graSy  for  which  the  pur- 
veyor obtained  the  livers  of  geese,  fat- 
tened after  the  modern  fashion.  The 
Bond  Street  loungers  of  the  imperial  city 
anointed  their  tailing  hair  with  bear's 
grease ;  the  perfumers  of  Italy  having  anti- 
cipated Mr.  Atkinson  by  nearly  nineteen 
centuries.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks, 
Aristomaohus  of  Soli  anticipated  Huber, 
by  devoting  fifty-two  yeai*s  to  the  study 


*  Amongst  the  Parsee  female  of  the  East,  flnee&og 
is  still  regarded  as  a  significant  omen ;  the  good  or 
the  evil  nature  of  wMoh  depends  wholly  on  the 
hopes  or  fears  occupying  the  thoughts  of  the  bj* 
slanders  at  the  moment  If  the  thoughts  are  good 
ones,  the  sneeze  is  ominous  of  their  realization ;  but 
iff  on  the  contrary,  anticipations  of  evil  are  oecupj- 
ing  the  mind,  the  omen  is  considered  gloomy.  This 
Motion,  still  preTalent  amongst  the  people  whom 
Xenophon  was  leaving  behind  him  in  his  march, 
gives  curious  significance  to  the  incident  recorded 
respecting  him.  He  was  exclaiming,  "li^ith  the 
favor  of  heaven  we  have  fair  hopes  of  safety,*  when 
the  soldier  sneesed,  and^nabled  the  loader  to  giw 
them  fve^  encouragement. 
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of  bees;  and  his  Roman  disciples,  when 
their  bees  were  swarming,  thumped  their 
kettles  with  all  the  energy  of  a  modern 
apiarian.  The  mason  sawed  his  marbles 
yriijfk  sand  and  water,  precisely  as  our 
stone-cutters  do  now ;  and  Pliny  says  that 
the  builder  occasionally  found  his  new- 
built  houses  tumbling  about  his  ears,  from 
lack  of  lime  and  excess  of  sand,  after  the 
fashion  of  our  age  of  adulterations.  When 
the  servants  and  children  of  the  Italian 
farmer  cut  their  fingers,  he  arrested  the 
bleeding  with  cobwebs.  He  used  willow- 
osiers  for  his  baskets,  and  the  piths  of 
rashes  for  the  wicks  of  his  candles ;  even 
gas  has  not  yet  wholly  extinguished  his 
venerable  rushlight.  He  growled  at  the 
rabbits  which  ate  up  his  crops  as  earnest- 
ly as  any  modern  opponent  of  the  game 
laws;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agri- 
culturist of  Roman  times  was  not  so  far 
behind  his  modem  brethren  as  our. vanity 
sometimes  leads  us  to  suppose.  Even  the 
ancient  Gauls  used  a  ]*eaping  -  machine ; 
both  Pliny  and  Cato  urgea  on  their  more 
tardy  cotemporaries  the  value  of  deep 
draining,  and  the  ultimate  profitableness 
of  high  Arming.  The  Roman  fiirmer  prac- 
ticed the  rotatory  system  of  cropping.  He 
plowed  in  his  lupines  to  benefit  the  soil, 
and  he  ate  off  his  green  fodder  with  sheep 
to  prepare  for  the  next  year's  sowing  of 
com.  His  neighbor,  the  gardener,  was 
as  familiar  with  budding  as  Dr.  Lindley 
or  Sir  Joseph  Paxton ;  and  be  applied  to 
his  fruit  a  proverb  similar  to  ours,  of 
^^  Soon  ripe  soon  rotten."  Before  the  la- 
borer cleansed  out  the  wells,  he  tested  the 
foulness  of  their  air  by  means  of  a  lighted 
candle,  though  ignorant  of  oxygen  gas, 
and  the  philosophy  of  combustion.  The 
more  thoughtful  land  owners  came  to  the 
modern  conclusion  that  slave-labor,  with 
all  its  apparent  advantages,  was  more 
costly  than  free  labor.  But  whilst  some 
of  the  proprietors  made  this  advance  in 
politicial  economy^  statesmen  were  indulg- 
ing in  modem  legislative  fallacies,  whid), 
though  abandoned  by  ourselves,  are  occa- 
sionally acted  upon  by  our  friends  across 
the  Channel.  They  endeavored  to  regu- 
late the  price  of  corn  by  decree,  as  some 
of  our  revolutionary  neighbors  have  done 
that  of  the  bread-loaf.  Even  our  recent 
panic  respecting  the  paper  supply  had  a 
precedent  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when  the  failure  of  the  Papyrus  led  to  the 
use  of  new  materials,  as  cotton  rags  are 


even  now  giving  plac^  to  straw  and  palm- 
fibers. 

The  correspondences  between  ancient 
and  modem  times  receive  some  curious 
illustrations  from  professional  life,  boih 
empirical  and  legitimate.    St.  John  Long 
and  his  rubbings  were  anticipated  by  Pro- 
dicus  and  others,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
enrich  '^  the  very  anointers  even,  and  the 
commonest  drudges  employed  by  the  phy- 
sicians."   Then,  as  now,  the  quacks  based 
their  operations  on  wholesale  abuse  of  the 
regular  practitioners.     In  the  time  of 
Nero,  Thessalus,  one  of  the  empirical  fra- 
ternity, ^^declared  with  a  sort  of  frenzy 
against  the  physicians  of  every  age ;  but 
with  what  discretion  and  in  what  spirit, 
we  may  abundantly  conclude  from  a  sin- 
gle trait  presented  by  his  character :  upon 
his  tomb,  which,"  Pliny  says,  ^'is  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  Appian  Way,  he  had  his 
name  inscribed  as  the  latranicea^  the  Con- 
queror of  the  Physicians?^    Crinas,  an- 
other  empiric,  who  regulated  the  diet  of 
his  patients  by  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  left  behind  him  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces,*  after  expending  nearly 
as  much  on  public  objects.    Asclepiades, 
who  lived  during  the  Augustan  age,  was 
obviously  the  prototype  of  Priessnitz  and 
the  hydropathists ;  he  was  followed  by 
Charmis,  of  Massilia,  who,  ^'not  content 
with  condemning  the  practice  of  preced- 
ing physicians,  proscribed  the  use  of  warm 
baths  as  well ;  and  persuaded  people,  even 
in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  to  immerse 
themselves  in  cold  water.    His  patients 
he  used  to  plunge  into  large  vessels  filled 
with  cold  water ;  and  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  see  aged  men  of  consular  rank 
make  it  a  matter  of  parade  to  freeze  them- 
selves."   Here,  doubtless,  was  a  reaction 
from  the  enervating  abuse  of  warm  baths, 
in  which  the  Romans  so  freely  indulged. 
On    these  subjects,   Pliny  is    usu<ally   a 
shrewd  observer.    He  saw  clearly  how 
inherent  was  the  love  of  novelty  in  the 
human  breast,  and  that  there  was  no  lack 
of  men  to  feed  the  taste  for  their  own 
profit.    Then,  as  now,  the  world  abound- 
ed in  doctors  ^'  who  wished  to  recommend 
themselves  by  the  introduction  of  some 
novelty  or  other."    Whilst  condemning 
the  quacks,  Piiny  deals  out  some  hard 
hits  at  the  "regular  practitioners,"  of 
whom  he  did  not  entertain  the  highest 

—       -     —  -  —   -    —   .  -■■ 
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opinion.  He  ridicules  tbe  varioug  inveiN 
tions  by  whicb  each  raan  is  promised  long 
life;  "that  is,"  says  onr  nulhor,  "if  he 
will  pay  for  it."  He  laments  that  there 
is  no  law  whereby  to  pnnish  the  ignorance 
of  physicians,  and  reminds  us,  "  It  is  at 
the  expense  of  our  perils  that  they  learn, 
and  they  experimentalize  by  putting  us  to 
death,  a  physician  being  the  only  person 
that  can  kill  another  with  sovereign  impu- 
nity?^ Cato  the  Censor  had  so  bad  an 
opinion  of  the  physicians,  that  he  forbade 
Marius  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them ;  nevertheless,  the  Romans  collect- 
ivelv  held  views  very  different  from  those 
of  the  shrewd  old  moralist.  They  not  only 
paid  their  doctora  well,  but  held  them  in 
honor  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
Greeks  were  expelled  from  Italy,  excep- 
tion was  made  in  favor  of  the  Greek  ph  vsi- 
cians — men  whom  Cato  had  stigmatized  as 
an  iniquitous  and  an  intractable  race.  It 
would  appear  that  in  Pliny's  day  medi- 
cine was  largely  a  Greek  importation. 
He  expressly  says,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
arts  of  Greece,  which  Roman  gravity  had 
had  hitherto  refused  to  cultivate;  that 
Greek  was  the  nsual  language  in  which  it 
was  treated  of;  and  that  even  the  common 
people  objected  to  trusting  those  who  em- 
ployed any  other.  "We  *much  doubt  if 
people  at  the  present  day  would  have 
half  the  required  faith  in  the  doctor's  pre- 
scriptions, were  they  written  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, as  some  demand,  instead  of  orthodox 
ungrammatical  Latin  !  Pliny  even  affirms 
that  he  was  the  first  to  write  on  medicine 
in  the  Latin  tongue.  Here,  however,  he 
makes  a  blunder.  Celsns  had  preceded 
him,  by  more  than  half  a  century,  with 
his  immortal  treatise  De  Medicvi&j  a  book 
which  gives  us  a  far  higher  opinion  of  the 
attainments  of  the  Roman  aoctors  than 
we  should  gather  from  the  pages  of  Pliny. 
But  thev  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
well  paid  for  their  professional  labors  as 
at  the  present  day.  Q.  Stertinius,  in  ac- 
cepting a  salary  of  £4400  from  one  of  one 
Emperors,  only  calculated  the  city  prac- 
tice, which  he  must  relinquish,  at  a  little 
more  than  £5000  ;  but  somehow,  he  and 
his  brothers  unitedly  left  an  estate  of  more 
than  thirty  million  of  sesterces.*  The 
heaviest  doctor's  bill  recorded  by  Pliny  is 
that  of  Manlius  Comntus,  the  kgatus  of 
the  province  of  Aquitania  ;  it  was  only 
£1500.     We  suspect  that   the  Coopers, 

•  £240,000. 


the  Brodies,  and  the  Simpsons  of  modem 
times  could  beat  this.  Whilst  we  are 
speaking  of  doctors,  we  may  remark  that 
Pliny  accuses  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Greek  physicians,  Hippocrates,  with  act- 
ing after  the  fashion  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 
when  he  first  pilfered  the  manuscripts  of 
John  Hunter,  and  then  burnt  them  to 
hide  the  theft.  Hippoci*ates  is  said  to 
to  have  cribbed  the  prescriptions  stored 
up  in  the  temple  of  JSsculapius,  and  after- 
wards to  have  burnt  down  the  temple, 
that  he  might  claim  them  as  his  own. 
But,  as  a  similar  story  is  told  of  the  Ara- 
bian physician  Avicenna,  we  may  give  the 
Greek  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  as* 
sume  that  the  English  anatomist  was  the 
first  of  these  veritable  iconoclasts.-  Plioy 
is  very  angry  because  some  physicians 
prescribed  grain  doses  of  the  celebrated 
mithridatic  antidote,  composed  of  fifty 
four  ingredients.*  He  says,  ^  Which  of 
the  gods,  pray,  can  have  instructed  man 
in  such  trickery  as  this ;  a  hight,  to  which 
the  mere  subtlety  of  human  invention 
could  surely  never  have  reached  ?  It 
clearly  must  emanate  from  a  vain  osten- 
tation of  scientific  skill,  and  must  surely 
be  set  down  as  a  monstrous  system  of 
puffii:g  off  the  medical  art !"  What  would 
he  have  said  in  these  days  of  homopatbio 
infinitesimal  moonshine  ? 

The  Romans  were  not  a  manufacturing 
race ;  consequently  we  do  not  find  much 
in  our  author's  pages  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject. He  gives  us  the  well-known  formula 
for  the  manufacture  of  papyri  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  We  learn  from  him 
that  the  spinnei*s  used  the  prickly  skin  of 
the  hedgehog  in  carding  their  wool ;  but 
Mr.  Salt  would  scarcely  look  with  roach 
encouragement  on  any  patentee  who 
miffht  bring  him  a  roller  covered  with 
hedgehog  spines.  The  Italians  grew  flax, 
and  possessed  linen  in  abundance.  Pliny 
refers  to  some  material  which  he  calls 
byssuSj  as  being  next  t6  linen  in  value. 
Commentators  think  that  by  this  be  meant 
cotton  ;  but  he  refera  to  it  as  brought  from 
Achaia,  where  we  have  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing cotton  was  ever  grown.  Moreover, 
the  descriptions  which  Arrian  and  otbere 
give  of  the  tree  from  which  bysnu  was 
obtained  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  cot- 
ton plant.    But  Pliny  also  mentions  gossy- 

•  Tht§  is  nothing  to  the  Tkeriae$  of  tbe  RomtBt, 
which  PHoy  repreaents,  in  roand  numben,  m  ooft- 
iaiiUDg  600  different  snbstaooefl. 
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piuniy  as  a  shrab  grown  in  Egypt,  the  fruit 
of  which  contained  a  silky  substance  that 
was  spun  into  threads.  This  was  obviously 
the  Egyptian  cotton  plant,  still  grown  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Amongst  other 
manufactured  substances,  we  find  describ- 
ed the  Hnum  vivum^  or  Asbestos  linen, 
woven  from  crystalline  fibei*s  of  the  well- 
known  mineral  of  that  name,  and  which, 
from  its  power  of  resisting  fire,  was  used 
to  preserve  the  ashes  of  those  monarch 
whose  bodies  were  burnt  on  the  funeral 
pile.  Dyeing,  and  the  materials  used  in 
the  process,  receive  numerous  notices. 
Amongst  other  coloring  mattei-s,  he  de- 
scribes the  use  of  minium^  which  was 
either  red  lead,  or  cinnabar,  or  both,  as 
affording  a  red  ink  for  books  and  inscrip- 
tions on  tombs.  This  use  of  red  letters  was 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  '^  Rub- 
ric" was  originally  so  written  and  printed, 
hence  its  present  name,  with  which  its  ap- 
pearance no  longer  corresponds. 

Some  of  the  most  voluminous,  and  per- 
haps the  most  interesting,  parts  of  Pliny's 
book  relate  to  the  state  of  the  arts  amongst 
the  ancients.  We  have  the  old  story  of 
the  birds  coming  to  peck  at  the  painted 
grapes  of  Zeuxis ;  but  the  painter's  vanity 
was  not  much  flattered  by  the  circumstance 
because  the  picture  also  contained  the  fig- 
ure of  a  boy,  which,  as  Zeuxis  observed  had 
it  been  properly  painted,  should  have  fright- 
ened the  birds  away.  In  connection  with 
art  we  find  another  of  those  instances  in 
which  modern  circumstances  are  paralleled 
in  ancient  days.  When  Napoleon  besieg- 
ed Mnestricht,  he  carefully  turned  away 
his  guns  from  the  rascally  canon's  house 
in  wliich  the  head  of  the  Mososcmrua  or 
^^  Maestricht  fossil "  was  hidden,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Jardln  dea 
Plantes.  In  like  manner,  Pliny  informs 
us  that  when  King  Demetrius  besieged 
Rhodes,  he  carefullv  guarded  that  part 
of  the  city  in  which  the  *'  lalysus,"  the 
celebrated  picture  of  Protogenes,  was 
preserved.  We  have  many  illustrations 
of  the  higb  value  the  ancients  set  on 
works  of  art.  We  have  already  seen 
something  o£  the  emoluments  of  Roman 
physicians,  and  we  here  learn  a  little  re- 
specting those  of  painters.  M.  Agrippa 
paid  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
sesterces*  for  two  paintings,  an  Ajax  and 
a  Venus.    Apelles  f  received  twenty  tal- 

*  More  than  £10,000. 

f  It  is  to  the  practice  of  thii  artist  we  owe  the 


ents  of  gold,  or  near  five  thousand  pounds, 
for  painting  Alexander  wielding  the  thun- 
derbolts in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sns ;  whilst  Aristides,  painting  a  Persian 
battle*8cene  for  Mnason,  the  tyrant  of 
Elatea,  which  contained  one  hundred 
figures,  was  pahl  at  the  rate  of  ten  mitm^ 
or  about  forty  pounds,  each  figure ;  and 
for  a  picture  by  the  same  artist,  sold  after 
his  death,  King  Attains  of  Pergamos  is 
said  to  have  given  one  hundred  talents,* 
nearly  the  sum  which  the  French  govern- 
ment is  reputed  to  have  given  tor  the 
celebrated  Alurillo  now  in  the  Louvre. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  Zeuxis,  like 
our  Turner,  acquired  enormous  wealth, 
when  he  ultimately  preferred  the  honor 
of  giving  away  his  works  to  selling  them, 
because  he  considered  there  was  no  price 
high  enough  to  be  paid  for  them. 

The  present  infringement  on  the  profits 
of  portrait-painters  by  the  photographers 
had  some  parallel  in  the  Roman  world. 
At  one  time  portraits  were  fashionable, 
and  the  calling  was  a  lucrative  one ;  bat 
fashions  changed,  and  portraits  were  sup- 
planted by  gold  or  brazen  shields,  on 
which  were  silver  faces,  having  some  fistint 
resemblance  to  the  originals.  These 
shields  suggested  the  frightful  gilded 
disks  surrounding  the  heads  in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  eany  Italian  painters,  and 
traces  of  them  re&ppear  m  the  faint 
nimbus  of  a  later  date.  The  Romans 
were  obviously  less  earnest  in  their  love 
of  painting  than  the  Greeks  had  been ; 
indeed,  Pliny  expressly  says,  that  in  his 
day  it  was  completely  banished  in  favor 
of  marble  and  gold.  There  are  no  nativo 
Roman  painters  who  can  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  side  of  the  Greek  artists. 
The  mantles  of  Zuexis  and  Apelles  did 
not  fall  in  Rome.  Architecture  and 
sculpture  were  more  fortunate ;  but 
even  here  the  Ron^ans  never  equaled 
their  Greek  teachers;  and  we  see  from 
Pliny's  pages,  that  the  passion  for  Gre- 
cian statuary  was  the  dominant  one 
among  the  nobles  of  his  day. 

Closely  associated  with  these  subjects 
is  that  of  Roman  luxurionsness.  Nothing 
indicates  the  growing  extravagance  of  our 
day  moro  clearly  than  the  history  of  our 
wine-trade.  We  are  not  so  very  old  : 
nevertheless,    we    remember    the    time 

proverb,  Ntdla  dies  tine  linedf  aa  he  ucver  allowed 
a  day  to  pass  without  sketching  some  outline. 

*  Upward  of  £24,000. 
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when  few  wines,  beyond  port  and  sherry, 
were  deemed  requisites  at  the  tables  of 
even  our  wealthier  countrymen ;  but  now 
every  upper  clerk  in  a  warehouse  or  a 
government  office  brings  out  his  Beaujo- 
lais,  or  his  Sauterne.  Pliny  notices  a 
similar  multiplication  of  Wines  at  table,  as 
one  indication  of  the  growing  extrava- 
gance which  enervated  and  finally  ruined 
the  empire.  This  evil  arose  prior  to  the 
Augustan  age.  Pliny  attributes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  acquisition  of  Asia  Minor,  be- 
ginning with  the  bequest  which  Attains 
of  Pergamos  made  of  his  kingdom  to 
Rome.  Besides  his  crown,  that  monarch 
bequeathed  to  the  republic  a  mass  of 
hoai'ded  treasure,  which  was  divided 
among  the  people.  The  overthrow  of 
Carthage  and  the  conquest  of  Corinth 
further  increased  the  evil  tendency. 
As  our  author  observes:  "By  a  fatal 
eoincidence,  the  Roman  people  both  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  vice,  and  obtained 
a  license  for  gratifying  it."  We  could 
fill  many  pages  with  examples  of  the 
bight  to  which  this  passion  arose.  It 
assumed  an  oriental  and  barbaric  shape 
in  the  yoking  of  lions  and  other  wild 
beasts  to  the  triumphal  car,  and  in  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  elephants  in 
the  shows  of  the  arena.  A  century  pre^ 
viously,  Lucius  Scipio,  in  his  triumphal 
procession,  exhibited  fourteen  hunai^ed 
pounds'  weight  of  chased  silver,  and 
golden  vessm  weighing  fifteen  hundred 
pounds ;  but  at  the  later  period  to  which 
we  are  referring,  the  evil  entered  the 
dwellings  and  affected  the  private  lives  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  "  Our  soldiers," 
says  Pliny, "  have  the  hilts  of  their  swords 
made  of  chased  silver;  when  too,  their 
scabbards  are  heard  to  jingle  with  their  sil- 
ver chains,  and  their  belts  with  the  plates 
of  silver  with  which  they  are  inlaid." 

Pliny  further  teljs  us:  "Our  women, 
when  bathing,  quite  despise  any  sitting- 
bath  that  is  not  made  of  silver ;  whilst  for 
serving  up  food  at  table,  as  well  as  for  the 
most  unseemly  purposes,  the  same  metal 
must  equally  be  employed."  This  being 
the  prevalent  passion,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  vast  sums  they  expended  on  silver 
vessels.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  metal 
was  costly,  but  its  value  was  enormously 
increased  by  the  skill  of  particular  artists. 
Thus  we  find  Lucius  Crassu^,  the  orator, 
paying  one  hundred  thousand  sesterce^ 

*  Eight  hundred  pounds  sterling.  i 
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for  a  couple  of  small  gobleta.  In  another 
instance  seventy  thousand  sesterces  were 
paid  for  a  murrhine  cup,  holdine  about 
three  pints;  and  for  another  of  similar 
character  Nero  paid  a  million  of  sesterces, 
or  nearly  eight  thousand  pounds.  At  the 
present  day,  the  malachite  vases  of  the 
Demidoffs  sell  at  about  three  guineas  per 
pound  weight.  The  nearest  approaches  to 
the  above  prices  which  we  remember, 
were  those  realized  at  the  sale  of  Prince 
Soltikoff's  collection  at  Paris,  when  a 
small  ewer  of  Limoges  enamel  brought 
sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  francs,  or 
six  hundred  and  fortyeight  poandsi  A 
basin  of  the  same  sold  for  twenty-one 
thousand  francs.  A  similar  rage  displayt^d 
itself  in  the  profusion  of  jewels  with  which 
the  Roman  women  were  adorned,  their 
special  passion  being  for  pearls.  Piiny 
informs  us  that  he  saw  Lollia  Paulina,  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Caius,  at  an  ordinary 
wedding  entertainment,  covered  wiili 
jewels  worth  three  hundred  and  four 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  Pliny 
indulges  freely  in  his  attacks  upon  the  ex* 
travagance  of  the  Roman  women.  He 
complains  that  "  the  pearls  and  perfumes 
of  India  and  Arabia  withdraw  from  car 
empire  a  hundred  millions  of  sesterces 
every  year ;  so  dearly  do  we  pay  for  our 
luxury  and  our  women."  Before  giving 
a  foripula  for  a  cosmetic,  he  says :  "  The 
following  recipe  may  seem  frivolous ;  bat 
still,  to  plecue  the  toomen^  it  must  not  be 
omitted."  But  extravagance  was  &r 
from  beinfl^confined  to  the  fair  sex.  Mar- 
tial and  Jretronius  Arbiter,  aa  well  as 
Pliny,  allude  to  the  mania  for  fine  tables 
made  of  ornamental  woods,  and  for  some 
of  which  from  nine  to  thirteen  thousand 
pounds  were  given.  Pliny  admits,  that 
when  the  Romans  reproached  their  women 
for  their  extravagance  in  pearls,  the  latter 
sometimes  retorted  upon  their  censors, 
and  twitted  them  with  this  mania  for 
tables. 

That  this  love  of  luxury  should,  in  so 
Epicurean  an  age,  extend  to  the  festive 
board,  is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expected.  And  whether  the  story  of  the 
celebrated  dish  of  musical  birds,  served 
up  by  Claudius  JECsopus,  the  tragic  actor, 
and  valued  at  between  seven  and  eisHtt 
hundred  pounds,  be  true  or  fisdse,  the  tact 
that  it  was  believed  in  its  day  illustrates 
the  habits  that  rendered  such  a  belief  pos- 
sible. It  was  worthy  of  an  age  in  which 
Mullets  were  bought  at  seventy  pounds 
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each.  Well  may  Pliny  lament  that  in  his 
day  ^'  a  oook  is  only  to  be  obtained  for 
the  same  sum  that  a  triumph  would  cost, 
and  a  fish  is  only  to  be  purchased  at  what 
was  formerly  the  price  of  a  cook ;  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  any  living  thing  held  in 
higher  esteem  than  the  man  who  under- 
stands how,  in  the  most  scientific  fashion, 
to  get  rid  of  his  master's  property."  This 
was  the  age  of  Apicius,  "  that  very  deepest 
whirlpool  of  all  our  epicures,"  whose  ne 
plus  ultra  was  a  dish  of  flamingoes' 
tongues,  and  who  offered  a  high  prize  for 
the  invention  of  a  new  sauce ! 

Some  of  the  customs  followed  by  these 
epicures  seem  scarcely  compatible  with 
their  fastidious  tastes.  We  find  them 
mixing  their  lentil  flour  with  sand  and 
pounded  unbaked  bricks;  another  kind 
of  meal  was  mixed  with  chalk,  to  increase 
its  whiteness,  whilst  they  often  kneaded 
their  bread  with  sea-water.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  remember  that  in  our  own 
day  sweetmeats  made  of  pure  sugar  find 
no  sale.  Bradford  *^dafl"  is  still  in  de- 
mand ;  plaster  of  Paris  must  give  to  lo- 
zenges the  due  whiteness;  and  French 
gypsum  too  closely  resembles  Roman 
chalk  to  entitle  us  to  smile  at  the  Latin 
bakers,  or  marvel  at  the  vitiated  tastes 
of  their  customers. 

This  sulyect  reminds  us  that  an  Adul- 
tcration  Commission  was  as  needful 
amongst  the  Romans  as  amongst  our- 
selves. Pliny  teils  us  how  the  Gapuan 
perfumers  mingled  their  frankincense  with 
the  cheap  resin  of  the  (zbies  excelsa,  and 
the  retail  wine-dealers  employed  smoke 
to  give  a  spuiious  mellowness  to  their 
wines.*  Trade  tricks,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  are  evidently  no  novelties.  But 
who  can  wonder  that  Romans  were  trick- 
sters, when  we  remember  how  completely 
their  national  religion  was  a  superstition 
resting  upon  fraud  as  its  basis  ?  All 
their  great  political  ceremonials  were  ac 
companied  by  sacrificial  ofierings  at-  the 
altars;  and,  as  much  of  their  political 
eflTect  depended  on  the  impressions  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  crowd,  ample  oppor- 
tunities were  afforded  the  priests  for  aid- 
ing a  friend  or  woundmg  an  enemy. 
"  The  fii-st  day  that  the  Dictator  Caesar 
appeared  in  public,  clothed  in  purple,  and 
sitting  on  a  seat  of  gold,  the  heart  was 
twice  found  wanting  when  he  sacrificed." 

*  The  RoTDon  *^  Falernian^  was  only  deemed  be- 
ginning  to  be  of  medium  age  after  it  had  been  kept 
fifteen  years. 
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or  course  the  wily  augurs  took  care  it 
should  be  so.  "  No  liver  at  all  was  found 
in  a  victim  which  was  sacrificed  by  M. 
Marcellus  about  the  period  when  he  was 
killed  in  battle  against  Hannibal ;  whilst, 
in  a  victim  which  was  slain  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  a  double  liver  was  found."  What ' 
the  trickstei-s  had  abstracted  from  the 
one  victim  they  had  introduced  into  the 
other.  "  It  was  wanting,  also,  in  a  vic- 
tim sacrificed  by  C.  Marius,  at  Utica ;  and 
in  one  which  was  offered  by  the  Emperor 
Cains  on  the  calends  of  January,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  entering  the  year  of 
the  consulship  in  which  he  was  slain.  The 
same  thing  happened,  also,  to  his  successor, 
Claudius,  in  the  month  in  which  he  was 
cut  off  by  poison."  The  fact  is,  De  Cus- 
tine's  detinition  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, that  it  was  a  despotism  tempered 
by  assassination,  is  eminently  applicable 
to  that  of  imperial  Rome ;  and  when  the 
occurrence  of  a  victim  without  heart  or 
liver  sufiiced  to  satisfy  the  people  that  a 
ruler's  untimely  end  was  the  will  of  the 
gods,  the  priests  at  the  altar  had  no  difii- 
culty  in  supplying  what  was  needed. 
Well  might  Cato  marvel  that  two  augurs 
could  meet  without  laughing  in  each 
other's  faces. 

Pliny's  scientific  knowledge  sometimes 
brought  him  into  antagonism  with  this 
national  credulity,  and  his  struggles  to 
shun  needless  conflict  with  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  mob  are  occasionally 
amusing.  Thus,  in  telling  us  why  thun- 
der is  attributed  to  Jupiter,  he  says : 

"It  is  not  generally  known,  what  has  been 
discoTered  by  men  eminent  for  their  learning, 
in  consequence  of  their  assiduous  observations 
of  the  heavens,  that  the  fires  which  fall  upon 
the  earth,  and  which  receive  the  name  of  thun- 
derbolts, proceed  from  the  three  superior  stars,* 
but  principally  from  the  one  (Jupiter)  that  is 
placed  in  Uie  middle.  It  may,  perhaps,  depend 
on  the  superabundance  of  moisture  from  the 
superior  orbit,  communicating  with  the  heat 
from  the  inferior,  which  are  expelled  in  this 
manner ;  and  hence  it  is  commonly  said,  that 
thunderbolts  are  darted  off  by  JupiUr" 

This  pseudo-scientific  explanation  is  a 
mere  quibble.  The  Romans  attributed 
all  atmospheric  phenomena  to  their  gods, 

*  He  has,  in  an  earlier  part  of  hla  work,  recorded 
his,  astronomical  notions  which  were  Ptolemaic,  He 
locates  the  remote  planets  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted —  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars  —  above  the 
San,  and  Ycnus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  below  it. 
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whose  will,  they  read  in  the  changing  skies. 
That  lightnings  were  the  instruments 
witli  which  Jupiter,  their  supremo  deity, 
struck  down  the  impious,  is  known  to 
every  schoolboy ;  and  we  fear  that  Pliny's 
attempt  to  reconcile  his  creed  and  his 
philosophy  woald  fail,  even  in  the  first 

century. 

Pliny's  faith  in  the  occult  relations  of 
astronomical  phenomena  is  further  seen  in 
his  history  of  comets.  In  all  ages  these 
wandering  messengers  of  heaven  have  been 
regarded  with  dread.  "  A  fearful  star," 
says  our  author  ^'  this  comet  is,  and  not 
easily  expiated."  He  carries  his  faith 
still  further  when  he  tells  us :  '^  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  bodies  of  oysters  and  of 
whelks,  and  of  shellfish  generally,  are  in- 
creased in  size  and  again  diminished  by 
the  influence  of  the  moon.  Certain  accu- 
rate (!)  observers  have  found  out  that  the 
entrails  of  the  field-monse  correspond  in 
number  to  the  moon's  age."  Tbis  notion 
of  lunar  influence  upon  marine  shellfish  is 
still  prevalent  in  India,  where  the  fish- 
monger finds  his  excuse  for  bad  crabs  and 
oysters  by  suggesting  that  they  must 
have  been  gathered  m  the  moonlight! 
In  our  own  country  the  name  *'  lunatic  " 
perpetuates  an  old  idea  respecting  lunar 
mfluences ;  amongst  the  Hindoos,  faith  in 
such  influence  on  serious  disease  is  still 
sufficiently  strong  to  afiTect  their  medical 
practice.  Many  amongst  us  believe  that 
exposure  to  moonlight  is  injurious  to 
health,  owing  to  some  malign  influence 
which  it  exercises.  Pliny  says,  "  The  car- 
casses of  wild  beasts  are  rendered  putrid 
by  its  beams ;"  and  in  his  eighteenth  book, 
heaves  many  directions  to  the  agricul- 
turist, lest  his  crops  should  be  injured  by 
this  maligned  rather  than  malignant  planet. 

The  extreme  credulity  of  even  the  edu- 
cated Romans  is  reflected  in  every  page 
of  Pliny's  work.  The  attribution  of  hu- 
man thoughts  and  emotions  to  the  brute 
creation,  and  even  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  belief  in  miraculous  events  in  con- 
nection with  political  changes ;  faith  in  the 
powers  of  charms  and  amulets ;  as  well  as 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  remedies  and 
prophylactics,  meet  us  on  every  hand. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  remarked  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  delusion  exposed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Browne,  in  his  Pseildodoxia  Epidemica^ 
that  can  not  be  found  in  the  pnges  of 
Pliny.  Of  course,  we  have  the  old  story 
of  the  kingfishers :  "  They  hatch  their 
young  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice, 


from  which  circumstaooe,  those  days  are 
known  as  the  halcyon  days ;  during  this 
period    the  sea  is  calm  and  navigable." 
It  is  curious  that  even  here  the  incredu- 
lous old  corrector   of   vulgar  errors  is 
cauorht    napping.      Dr.     Browne   never 
doubts  the  fact,  that  when  these  birds  are 
incubating  ^^  the  sea  is  calm^  and  the  winds 
do  cease,  till  the  young  ones  are  excluded, 
and  forsake  their     nest,  which  floateth 
upon  the  sea,  and  by  the  roughness  of  the 
winds  might  otherwise  be  overwhelmed." 
He  can  not  satisfy  himself,  ^'  whether  out 
of  any  particular  prevolition  they  chose 
to  sit  at  this  time,  or  whether  it  be  thus 
contrived  by  concurrence  of  causes,  and 
providence   of   nature;"  but    he   never 
dreams  of  questioning  the  facta  !     We 
still  speak  ot  halcyon  days ;  but  the  ori- 
gin of  the  phrase  is  welt-nigh  forgotten. 
Somewhat  analogous  is  Pliny's  treatment 
of  the  resistless  Typhon,  the  terror  ofsaii- 
or8,  to  whose  ^^  locks"  Mr.  Ruskin  has  re- 
cently called  our  attention  with  his  usual 
eloquence.    ^^Yet,  a  small  matter  is  the 
remedy  for  it,  namely,  the   casting  out 
of   vinegar    against   it,  as    it    cometh, 
which    is  of    very   cold    nature!"     He 
gives  us,   without   suggesting   a  doubt^ 
an  account  of  the  two  celebrated  moun- 
tains near  the  Indus,  of  which  *^  the  nature 
of  the  one  is  to  hold  fast  all  manner  oi* 
iron,  and  of  the  other  to  reject  it ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  soles  of  a  man's  shoes 
be  clouted  with  nails,  in  the  one  of  them,  a 
man  can  not  pluck  away  his  foot,  and  in 
the  other  he  can  not  take  any  footing." 
Amongst  animals,  the  basilisk  is  brought 
before  us,  endowed  with  wondrous  pow- 
ers— destroying  not  only  the  shrubs  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  but  even  those 
on  which  it  breathes  ;  buraing"  the  grass, 
and  breaking  up  the  stones — ^but  *^  so  true 
is  it  that  there  shall  be  nothing  without 
its  antidote,  the  effluvium  of  a  weasel  is 
in  its  turn  fatal  to  the  terrible  serpent." 
Pliny  says  nothing  about  the  power  of 
the  basilisk's  eye,  so  proverbial  amongst 
figurative  writers  ;  but  he  assigns  similar 
though  still  greater  effiacy  to  those  of 
the  catobloSj  an  animal  found  in  iEthio- 
pia.    All  who  behold  the  eyes  of  this 
beast,  he  affirms,  fall  dead  on  the  spou 
Luckily,  the  creature  had  a  heavy  bead, 
which  was  always  weighed  down  to  the 
earth  I     "  Were  it  not  for  this   circum- 
stance, it  would  prove  the  destractioo  of 
the  human  race."     Of  dolphins  we  have 
some  wonderful    stories ;    especially   of 
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ono   that  died  of  pure  sorrow  and  re- 
gret, because   of  the   death   of  a  child 
that  was  wont  to  feed  it.     We  have  won- 
drously  shrewd  ravens,  "  the  only  birds 
that  seem  to  have  any  comprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  the  auspices ;  for  when 
the  guests  of  Med  us  were  assassinated, 
they  all  took  their  departure  from  Pe- 
loponnesus and   the   region  of  Africa." 
Eastern  swallows  seem  to  have  been  equal- 
ly knowing,  since  they  would  not  enter 
the  houses  of  Thebes,  "  because  that  city 
had  been  so  frequently  captured.     Nei- 
ther flies  nor  dogs,  Pliny  affirms,  would 
ever  enter  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the 
catlle-market  at  Rome.    Farmyard  fowls 
he  considered  to  have  '^  a  certain  notion 
of  religion,"  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  sometimes  dust  themselves  to  eject 
the  fleas  and  other  creeping  things  with 
which  they  are  infested  ;  throwing  dust 
over  the  body  being,  according  to  the 
canon  of  heathen  Rome,  one  ot  the  ap- 
proved methods  of  purification.    During 
the  consulship  of  Lepidus  and  Catullus,  a 
dunghill-cock  imitated  Balaam's  ass,  and 
spoke  ;  ^^  the  only  occasion  that  I  know 
of,"  adds  our  trustful  historian.    That  an 
educated  Roman  should  believe  such  rub- 
bish seems  incredible ;  but  these  are  small 
demands  on  our  faith  compared  with  oth- 
ers preaented  to  us.    Pliny  tells  of  trees 
falling  to  the  ground,  without  any  phy- 
sical cause,  but  merely  by  way  of  porten- 
tous omen,  and  then  rising  again  of  them- 
selves.   A  plane  at  Antandros  resumed  its 
position,  and  took  root,  after  it  had  been 
hewn  square  by  the  carpenter's  ax  ;  but, 
most  marvelous  of  all^  *'  a  plantation  of 
olives,  belonging  to  Veciius  Marcellus,  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  equestrian 
order,  bodily  crossed  the  public  highway, 
whilst  the  Adds  that  lay  on  the  opposite 
sido  of  the  road  passed  over  to  supply  the 
place  which  had  been  thus  vacated  by  the 
olive-yard"  —  and  all  done   to  mark  the 
fall  of  the  tyrant  Nero.    The  realization 
of  the  Birnam  Wood  prophecy  was  a  fee- 
ble affair,  compared  with  the  pranks  of 
these  erratic  olive-trees.     Place  by  tlic 
side  of  these  marvels  the  popular  belief 
that  the  vestal  virgins  had  the  power  of 
arresting  the  flight  of  runaway  slaves  by 
uttering  certain  prayers,  and  that,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  prayer,  the  vestal  Tuceia  car- 
ried water  in  a  sieve  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  we  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  discovering   the   school  where 
modern    Rome    learnt    her    lying    won- 


ders. It  is  nearly  in  the  same  trustful 
spirit  that  Plinv  records  the  existence,  in 
his  time,  of  the  olive-tree  at  Argos  to 
which  Argus  fastened  lo  ;  of  two  oaks  at 
Heraclea,  in  Pontus,  planted  by  Hercu- 
les ;  of  a  plane  at  Aulocrene  on  which 
Marsyas  was  hanged  after  his  overthrow 
by  Apollo ;  of  the  olive  produced  by 
Minerva  at  Athens  ;  of  a  palm  at  Delos 
planted  at  Apollo's  birth  ;  and  of  the 
wild  olive  at  Olympia  from  which  Hercu- 
les received  his  first  wreath.  Surely,  after 
this,  it  is  a  small  matter  to  demand  belief 
in  the  Freyburgian  legend  of  the  lime-tree 
of  Morat,  or  in  the  classic  oaks  of  Wind- 
sor and  Penshurst. 

These  allusions  to  trees  remind  us  that 
the  plants  of  ancient  times  must  have 
been  a  most  quairelsome  race.  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  '*  an  inveterate  hatred  exist- 
ed between  the  oak  and  the  olive."  There 
was  '^  a  mortal  feud  between  the  cabbage 
and  the  vine  ;  whilst  the  former  of  these 
belligerents  was  sure  to  wither  if  plant" 
ed  near  the  cyclamen  or  the  origanum. 
Plants  have  become  more  peaceful  in  our 
day ;  but  some  of  their  alleged  powders 
would  have  been  worth  retaining,  had  they 
really  existed.  The  Romans  planted  black 
bryony  around  their  poultry-yards,  as  a 
guard  against  hawks.  They  buried  cei*- 
tain  other  herbs  at  the  four  corners  of 
their  fields,  to  keep  off  the  birds  that 
wasted  the  grain  ;  an  effect  which,  Pliny 
affirms  from  his  own  certain  knowledge, 
they  would  have.  To  carry  a  plant  of 
the  dragon  arum  about  the  person  was 
thought  an  effectual  safeguard  against  all 
serpents ;  whilst  a  chaplet  of  smilax  with 
an  uneven  number  of  leaves  was  deemed  a 
certain  cure  for  a  headache. 

The  faith  of  the  Romans  in  prophylac- 
tics and  remedies  were  something  mar- 
velous. The  fasting  spittle  of  a  human 
being  was  thought  a  sovereign  preserva- 
tive against  the  bites  of  serpents,  as  well 
as  a  remedy  for  the  removal  of  lichens  and 
leprous  spots  on  the  skin  ;  an  idea  which 
possibly  gave  rise  to  the  royal  touch  for 
the  king's  evil.  To  bind  the  two  middle 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  together  with  a 
linen  thread  was  a  safeguard  against  ca- 
tarrhs and  ophthalmias.  To  cure  cases  of 
quartan  fever,  you  were  to  ''  take  a  frag- 
ment of  a  nail  from  a  cross,  or  else  a 
piece  of  a  halter  that  has  been  used 
for  crucifixion,  and,  after  wrapping  it  in 
wool,  attach  it  to  the  patient's  neck,  tak- 
ing care,  the  moment  he  has  reG0vcred| 
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to  conceal  it  in  some  hole  to  which  the 
light  of  the  sun  can  not  penetrate."  We 
have  here  a  prototype  of  our  popular 
ceremonials  for  the  removal  of  warts. 
That  even  the  inferior  animals  were  acted 
upon  by  these  mysterious  influences  would 
l)e  clear,  could  we  believe  the  Roman 
historian,  when  he  tells  us  that  garments 
worn  at  a  funeral  were  henceforth  believed 
to  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  moths ! 

When  the  educated  classes  of  the  im- 
perial city  had  faith  in  such  trash  as  this, 
we  can  not  marvel  that  the  rural  popula- 
tion were  still  more  superstitious.  A  rural 
law,  widely  observed  in  Pliny's  day,  for- 
bad women  to  twirl  or  even  to  display 
their  distafls  in  the  public  roads,  because 
such  actions  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Imrvest.  This  is  but  a  type  of  many  simi- 
lar notions  entertained  by  the  Melibcei 
and  Corydons  of  that  daV.  Yet  these 
men  were  not  devoid  of  shrewdness  and 
practical  skill  in  their  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;  nor  did  they  lack  intelligent  guides. 
True,  the  agricultural  mind  was,  as  it  still 
18,  somewhat  obtuse,  the  farmers  being 
given  to  trend  in  the  steps  of  their  fore- 
mthers ;  but  the  Roman  farmers  possessed 
able  and  enlightened  teachers.  Cato  the 
Censor  was  one  of  these,  —  the  Coke  of 
his  day.  Pliny  says  he  was  "  a  man  who, 
by  the  universal  confession,  was  the  first 
husbandman  of  his  day,  and  without  a 
rival."  Yet,  so  far  was  even  he  tainted 
with  the  national  credulity,  that  in  one  of 
his  books*  he  gives  his  readers  the  follow- 
ing cure  for  sprained  wrists :  a  split  reed 
is  to  be  held  near  the  injured  limb ;  mean- 
while the  operator  is  to  pronounce  the 
gibberish,  "  Sanitas  fracto^  motaslanata^ 
daries  dardariea  aatatarieSy^^  and  the 
thing  is  done. 

Amongst  the  ancient  fallacies  which  re- 
tain their  place,  is  one  still  accepted  by 
painters  and  poets,  though  science  has 
sadly  marred  its  poetic  credit.  Speaking 
of  the  paper  Nautilus  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, THR  Nautilus  of  the  ancients,  Pliny 
says  :  '' Extending  backward  its  two  front 
arms,  it  stretches  out  between  them  a 
membrance  of  marvelous  thinness,  which 
acts  as  a  sail  spread  out  to  the  wind,  while 
with  the  rest  of  its  arms  it  paddles  along 
below,  steering  itself  with  its  tail  in  the 
middle,  which  acts  as  a  rudder."  The 
use  made  of  this  idea  by  Pope  will  be 
remembered  by  most  of  our  readers. 

•  De  Re  Rwticd. 


"Learn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail. 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  dxiving  gale.*' 

Unfortunately,  all  this  is  equally  untrue. 
Instead  of  this  graceful  locomotion,  mo«]- 
ern  science  has  shown  that  nothing  can  be 
less  elegant  than  the  true  movements  of 
the  Nautilus.  Pliny  also  advocates  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  shell-fisb,  this 
being  the  favorite  doctrine  of  those  who 
wished  to  make  nature  independent  of 
nature's  God  ;  but,  here  again,  science  has 
given  the  fallacy  its  last  blow.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  traces  of  old  fiillacies  still 
preserved  in  the  names  of  objects,  is  afibrd- 
ed  by  the  dog-rose.  The  root  of  this  plant 
was  believed  to  be  a  cure  for  hydrophobic, 
which,  unhappily,  it  is  not ;  but  the  tri- 
vial name  is  a  relic  of  ancient  faith  in  its 
efficacy. 

We  must  not  be  tempted  to  dwell  on 
the  innumerable  displays  of  Pliny's  de- 
fective knowledge.    Some  of  these,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  physician  Ccl- 
sus,  arose  from    imperfect   acquaintance 
with  so  vast  a  multitude  of  subjects  as  he 
attempted  to  embrace  in  his  work;  but 
others  sprang  from  the  defective  science 
of  his  times.    He  divides  the  elements 
into  earth,  air,  fire,  and    water,  as  was 
done  by  all  philosophers  long  after  bis  day. 
His  astronomy  is,  of  course,  Ptolemaic, 
placing  the  earth  in  the  center  of  tlie 
universe,  and  making  the  sun  and  the  plan- 
ets revolve  around  it ;  the  moon  being  the 
nearest,   and   Saturn    the   most  remote. 
Like  all  the  other  ante-Copernican  astron- 
omers,  he  was  perplexed  by  the  move- 
ments of  Mercury,  and  Venus,   the  two 
planets  circling  within  the  earth's  orbit. 
This  difficulty  existed  up  to  the  days  of 
Galileo.  Being  unable  to  explain  why  plan- 
ets, supposed  to  be  revolving  about  tlie 
earth,  never  went  farther  away  from  the 
sun,  the  Romans,  like  some  modern  phi* 
losophers,  hid  the  clumsiness  of  their  ex- 
planation under  the  cloudiness  and  multi- 
tude  of  their  words.    The  Epicureans  of 
that  day  contended  that  the  earth  was  a 
wide-spread  plane;  Pliny  advocated  the 
true  idea  of  its  roundness ;  but  the  argu- 
ments on  which  he  rests  his  conclusions 
are  not  such  as  would  convince  a  modem 
philosopher.    It  is  odd,  that,  though  Ci- 
miliar  with  the  causes  of  eclipses,  he  does 
not  refer  to  them  in  proof  of  the  cartl/s 
sphericity.    He  distinctly  says :  *'  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sun  is  hid  by  the  tnterveu- 
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tion  of  the  moon,  and  the  mo'^n  by  the 
opposition  of  the  earth,  and  that  these 
clianges  are  mutaal ;  the  moon  by  her  in- 
terposition taking  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  from  the  moon.'' 
The  revolutiou  of  the  earth  round  its  axis 
in  twenty -four  hours  is  advocated,  though 
lie  can  not  understand  why,  whirling 
round  with  such  marvelous  velocity,  it 
docs  not  make  a  bigger  noise !  Respect- 
ing the  size  of  the  globe  relatively  to  the 
moon  he  was  sadly  in  error,  believing  the 
latter  to  be  much  the  larger  planet,  be- 
cause she  intercepted  the  view  of  the  sun 
in  a  solar  eclipse.  His  equally  imperfect 
geography  led  him  to  very  erroneous 
ideas  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
human  race.  The  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  physical  condition  of  the  Polar 
regions,  which  Pliny  refers  to  as  "over- 
charged with  extreme  cold  and  perpetual 
frost ;"  and  also  in  some  measure  with  that 
of  the  Tropical  Zone,  which  he  describes 
as  "  the  middle  of  the  earth,  in  which  the 
sun  keepeth  his  course,  scorched  and  burnt 
wnth  flames."  He  believed  the  temperate 
regions  to  be  the  only  inhabited  ones,  an^- 
that  there  was  no  passage  from  the  one 
of  these  to  the  other ;  a  notion  long  en- 
tertained by  the  most  enlightened  an- 
cients. Amongst  the  wonders  of  the  land, 
he  draws  attention  to  the  noxious  vapors 
emitted  from  the  soil,  mischievous  to  liv- 
ing creatures,  "yea,  and  sometimes  to 
man  also,  as  in  the  territories  of  Sinuessa 
and  Puteoli,"  little  dreaming  when  he 
penned  these  words,  that  not  far  from 
Puteoli  his  own  life  would  be  brought  to 
a  sudden  close  by  these  noxious  gases. 
He  gives  us,  on  the  authority  of  Pythias 
of  Massllia,  a  marvelous  piece  of  informa- 
tion respecting  our  own  part  of  the  world, 
Avhcn  he  tells  us  that  "  above  Britain  the 
tide  floweth  in  bight  eighty  cubits,"  or 
above  120  feet.  Pythias,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  undoubtedly  visited 
Britain,  and  may  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  "bore"  or  tidal  wave  of  the 
Severn,  which  rises  sixty  feet ;  but  happi- 
ly for  our  coasts,  no  such  tidal  waves  as 
Irythias  describes  inundate  our  shores. 

In  the  department  of  natural  hbtory, 
similar  errors  to  those  which  we  have 
exhibited  every  wliere  abound.  One  of 
these  illustrates  the  progress  made  by 
natural  science  since  his  day.  Pliny  at- 
firnia  that  there  exist  seventy-four  species 
of  fishes,  a  number  now  considerably  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  the  small  kingdoms  of 


Belgium.  Half  a  century  back  Cuvier 
enumerated  above  six  thousand,  which 
number  was  increased  to  nine  thousand 
twenty  years  ago;  and  each  subsequent 
year  has  witnessed  gi-eat  additions  to  the 
catalogue. 

But  no  displays  of  his  ignorance  equal 
those  which  Pliny  makes  of  his  eel/Agno- 
ranee.  Whilst  his  pages  are  crowded  with 
the  most  absurd  and  incredible  marvels, 
he  tells  us  that  he  has  made  it  his  object 
"  to  select  no  facts  but  such  as  are  estab- 
lished by  pretty  nearly  uniform  testimo- 
ny, and  to  pay  more  attention  to  scrupu- 
lous exactness  than  to  copiousness  of  dic- 
tion." Ho  professes  to  have  regarded 
nothing  that  was  not  "  strictly  trustwor- 
thy ;"  and  exclaims,  "  By  Hercules,"  his 
favorite  oath,  "  in  the  sea  and  in  the  ocean, 
vast  as  it  is,  there  exists  nothing  that  is 
unknown  to  us  ;  and,^  a  truly  man^elous 
fact,  it  is  with  those  things  which  nature 
has  concealed  in  the  deep  that  we  are  best 
acquainted  !" — a  comfortable  conviction, 
on  which  his  seventy-four  species  of  fishes 
are  an  expressive  commentary ! 

No  sketch  of  Pliny  and  his  work  would 
be  faithful  that  did  not  include  an  allusion 
to  his  remarkable  prejudices,  to  some  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  clue.  At 
one  time  his  wrath  is  poured  out  upon  the 
chemists  and  apothecaries,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the^  have  invented  ce- 
rates, plaisters,  poultices,  and  eye-salves, 
that  were  not  formed  ty  ncUtire,  They 
are  declared  "  guilty  of  downright  impu- 
dence." He  is  still  more  severe  upon 
them  for  introducing  drags  from  India, 
Arabia,  and  other  foreign  countries.  He 
refuses  to  speak  of  them,  openly  avowing 
that  he  has  "  no  liking  for  drugs  that  come 
from  so  great  a  distance,"  and  believing 
that  the  real  remedies  for  disease  are  to  bo 
found  in  the  gardens  of  the  poorest  peas- 
ants. The  use  of  poisons  as  remedies 
makes  him  specially  angry  ;  and  it  is  pait- 
ly  from  the  same  conviction  that  all  really 
needful  things  have  been  placed  by  a  be- 
neficent nature  within  the  easy  reach  of 
every  man,  that  he  grows  eloquent  in  his 
condemnation  of  subterranean  researches ; 
regarding  them  as  some  of  the  banes  of 
social  life.  He  contends  that  it  is  upon 
the  earth's  surface  we  find  true  reme- 
dies, as  well  as  cereal  treasures.  "  It  is 
what  is  concealed  from  our  view,  what  is 
sunk  far  beneath  the  surface,  objects,  in 
fact,  of  no  rapid  foimation,  that  urge  us 
to  our  ruin,  that  send  us  to  the  very 
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depths  of  hell."  In  the  same  spint  he  is 
indignant  at  man's  quarry ings  into  the 
earth's  crust.  *'As  for  the  mountains, 
nature  has  made  these  for  herself,  as  a 
kind  of  bulwark  for  keeping  together  the 
bowels  of  the  earth;  and  yet  we  must 
'hew  down  these  mountains,  and  carry 
them  off,  and  this  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  gratify  our  luxurious  inclinations ; 
hights  which,  in  former  days,  it  was  reck- 
oned a  miracle  even  to  have  crossed." 
All  this  display  of  indignation  introduces 
his  notices  of  marbles ;  but  his  disgust  is 
excited  by  numerous  equally  innocent 
causes  of  offense.  Iron-barbed  arrows  he 
regards  as  "  the  moat  criminal  artifice 
that  has  been  devised  by  the  human 
mind."  He  forgets  that  he  had  already 
given  us  one  "  worst  crime  against  man- 
kind," namely,  that  committed  by  the  man 
who  first  put  a  rir^  on  his  finger  1  The 
luxuriousness  of  Rome  had  evidently  led 
to  an  extravagant  abuse  of  rings,  against 
which,  along  with  all  other  violations  of 
ancient  simplicity,  he  waged  incessant 
\?ar.  But  here,  again,  his  old  prejudice 
reappears.  "  We  tear  out  earth's  entrails 
in  order  to  extract  the  gems  with  which 
we  may  load  our  fingers.  How  many 
hands  are  worn  down,  that  one  little  joint 
may  be  ornamented  I" 

The  next  ^^  great  crime  ^^  committed 
aga'nst  the  welfare  of  mankind  was  the 
coinage  of  the  golden  denaiius,  though 
wherein  its  criminality  consists  is  not  very 
apparent.  But  Pliny  was,  in  an  extreme 
sense,  laudator  temporis  acti.  His  desire 
was,  that  gold  might  be  banished  from  the 
eaii;h,  and  that  men  might  resume  the  prim- 
itive system  of  barter,  under  which,  he 
thinks,  the  race  was  much  more  happy  than 
in  his  own  day.  He  had  no  esteem  for  com- 
merce or  commercial  men.  What  would 
the  calico-printers  and  dry-salters  of  Man- 
chester say,  on  being  told  that  madder 
was  a  plant  ^'  little  known  to  any  but 
the  sordid  and  avaricious"  ?  But  one  of 
Pliny's  richest  outbursts  is  directed  against 
those  who  first  invented  the  manufacture 
of  flaxen  cloths,  and  their  use  as  sails.  The 
whole  passage  is  so  characteristic  of  our 
author,  that  we  give  it  entire  : 

"What  audacity  in  man  !  what  eriminal  per- 
Terseness  1  thus  to  sow  a  thing  in  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  winds  and  the 
tempests ;  it  being  not  enough  for  him,  for- 
sooth, to  be  borne  upon  the  waves  alono  t  Nay, 
still  more  than  this,  sails  even  that  are  bigger 
than  the  very  ships  themselres  will  not  suffice 


for  him  ;  and  although  it  takes  a  whole  tree  to 
make  a  mast  to  carry  the  cross-yards,  above 
those  cross-yards  sails  on  sails  must  still  be 
added,  with  others  swelling  at  the  prow  and  at 
the  stern  as  well  —  so  many  devices,  in  fact,  to 
challenge  death  1  Only  to  think,  in  fine,  tbut 
that  which  moves  to  and  fro,  as  it  were,  the  va- 
rious countries  of  tbe  earth,  should  spring  from 
a  seed  so  minute,  and  make  its  appearance  in  a 
stem  so  fine,  so  little  elevated  above  the  surlace 
of  the  earth  I  And  then,  besides,  it  is  not  in 
all  its  native  strength  that  it  is  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  a  tissue  ;  no,  it  must  first  be 
rent  asunder,  and  then  tamed  and  beaten,  till  it 
is  reduced  to  the  softness  of  wool.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  by  such  violence  done  to  its  nature,  and 
prompted  by  the  extreme  audacity  of  man,  that 
it  is  rendered  subservient  to  his  purposes^  The 
inventor  of  this  art  has  been  mentioned  by  us 
on  a  more  appropriate  occasion.  Not  satisfied 
that  his  fellow-men  should  perish  upon  land,  hut 
anxious  that  they  should  meet  their  end  with 
no  sepulchral  rites  to  await  them,  there  are  no 
execrations  to  be  found  that  can  equal  bis  de- 
merits." 

We  should  act  unjustly  toward*tbe  illns- 
trions  Roman,  did  we  content  ourselves 
with  dwelling  on  his  many  defects,  and 
^mit  to  point  out  the  brighter  and  no- 
oler  features  of  his  nature.  On  many  sub- 
jects we  find  Pliny  in  advance  of  those 
around  him,  as  well  as  of  men  of  later 
days.  He  rejected  the  marvelons  predic- 
tions of  approaching  death,  which,  iu  all 
ages,  mankind  has  been  prone  to  be- 
lieve :  ^^  Throughout  our  whole  lives  we 
are  perpetually  hearing  of  such  predic- 
tions as  these.  They  are  not,  however, 
worth  collecting,  seeing  that  they  are  al- 
most  always  false."  The  belief  that  there 
were  certain  indications  in  the  human 
body  from  which  prognosis  of  the  dura- 
tion of  life  might  be  derived,  indications 
drawn,  not  from  signs  of  health  and  dis- 
ease, but  from  lines  on  the  palms,  or  from 
the  number  of  the  teeth,  was  widely  spread 
amongst  the  ancients ;  and  even  Aristo- 
tle records  his  faith  in  these  prognos- 
tics. Pliny  notices  them  in  deference  to 
the  Stagy  rite,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
clares himself  convinced  of  their  utter  fu- 
tility. In  a  similar  spirit  he  wages  con- 
stant war  with  the  impostures  of  ma- 
gic, which  he  rejects  with  great  earnest- 
ness. Although,  as  we  have  seen,  credu- 
lous to  excess  respecting  remedies  for  dis- 
ease, he  still  rejects  many  of  the  absurdi- 
ties that  were  in  common  use  among  the 
physicians  and  empirics.  *     He  spurns  the 

*  It  ifl  a  curious  and  well-known  drcnmttince  that 
this  term,  now  applied  to  quacks  and  igaoranl  pr*- 
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idea  that  events  are  inflaenced  by  the 
stars  and  times  of  our  nativity  :  "  which 
astrological  notion,"  he  observes,  "  be- 
gins to  gain  ground,  and  both  the  learn- 
ed and  the  vulgar  are  falling  into  it  — 
adding :  "  We  are  not  so  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  heavens  as  that  the  shining 
of  the  stars  is  affected  by  our  death."  To 
US  all  this  is  merely  common-sense ;  but 
in  estimating  the  worth  of  Pliny's  skepti- 
cism on  this  point,  we  must  remember  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Greeks,  all  the 
cations  of  antiquity  believed  in  judicial 
astrology ;  and  that,  even  now,  the  pages 
of  some  of  our  most  popular  almanacs, 
pnblished  by  leading  firms,  are  disfigured 
by  its  jargon. 

Pliny  frequently  indulges  in  a  Bttle 
quiet  irony.  Of  wit  or  nuraor  he  but 
rarely  avails  himself.  One  of  the  few  ex- 
amples is  seen  in  the  sly  rap  which  he 

tenderp,  was  originally  used  by  the  Greeks  to  de- 
eignate  the  most  philosophical  of  the  medical 
schools ;  men  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon,  devoted 
themsi'lves  to  experimental  researches  on  the  ac- 
tion of  remedies,  instead  of  accepting  the  fanciful 
speculations  previously  in  vogue. 


gives  one  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  on 
speaking  of  the  properties  of  a  chame- 
leon's tail  when  tied  to  the  double  branch 
of  a  date-palm.  He  says  :  "  I  only  wish 
that  Democritus  himself  had  been  touch- 
ed up  with  it,  seeing  that,  as  he  tells  us, 
it  has  the  property  of  putting  an  end  to 
immoderate  garrulity !"  He  was  always 
fond  of  mingling  his  narratives  with  mo- 
ral reflections ;  and  sometimes  his  com- 
ments on  men  and  things  rise  into  the 
regions  of  philosophy  and  elo<|nence.  Ig- 
norant of  the  one  true  and  living  God,  he 
delights  to  dwell  on  the  beneficence  of 
nature.  Himself  exercising  frugality  and 
self-denial  in  a  self-indulgent  age,  he  misses 
no  opportunity  of  opposing  the  luxurious- 
ness  that  was  cankering  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow  •  citizens.  Though  perhaps  scarce- 
ly equal  in  lofliness  of  moral  conception 
to  his  distinguished  nephew,  he  is  always 
found  on  the  side  of  integrity  and  virtue  ; 
and  his  death,  occasioned  partly  by  his 
philosophical  enthusiasm,  and  paitly  by 
his  desire  to  aid  friends  in  danger  at  Sta- 
bias,  was  a  fitting  close  to  his  earnest  life. 


From    fraser*!    Magailne. 


CONCERNING  PEOPLE  OF  WHOM  MORE  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  MADE. 


It  is  recorded  in  history  that  at  a  cer- 
tain public  dinner  in  America  a  Metho- 
dist preacher  was  called  on  to  give  a  toast. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  evening  was 
so  far  advanced,  that  every  person  pres- 
ent had  been  toasted  already,  and 
also  all  the  friends  of  every  one  present. 
It  thus  Jiappened  that  the  Methodist 
preacher  was  in  considerable  perplexity 
as  to  the  question,  what  being,  or  class  of 
beings,  should  form  the  subject  of  Ms 
toast.  But  the  good  man  was  a  person 
of  large  S3rmpathies ;  and  some  happy  link 
of  association  recalled  to  his  mind  cettain 
words  with  which  he  had  a  professional 
familiarity,  and  which  sot  forth  a  subject 
of  a  most  comprehensive  character.    Aris- 


ing from  his  seat,  the  Methodist  preacher 
said  that,  without  troubling  the  assem- 
bled  company  with  any  preliminary  ob- 
servations, he  begged  to  propose  the 
health  of  All  people  that  on  Eabth  do 

DWELL. 

Not  unnaturally,  I  have  thought  of  that 
Methodist  preacher  and  his  toast  as  I  be- 
gin to  write  this  essay.  For  though  its 
subject  was  suggested  to  me  by  various 
little  things  of  very  small  concern  to  man- 
kind in  general,  though  of  great  interest 
to  one  or  two  individual  beings,  I  now 
discern  that  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  in 
truth  as  comprehensive  as  the  subject  of 
that  toast.  I  have  something  to  say  Con- 
cerning People  of  whom   More   might 
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have  been  Made :  I  see  now  that  the  class 
which  I'  have  named  iucUides  every  hu- 
man being.  More  might  have  been  made, 
in  some  respect,  possible  in  many  respects, 
of  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dweU. 
Physically,  intellectually,  morally,  spirit- 
ually, more  might  have  been  made  of  all. 
Wise  and  diligent  training  on  the  part  of 
others ;  selt-denial,  industry,  tact,  decision, 
promptitude,  on  the  part  of  the  man  him- 
self; might  have  made  something  far 
better  than  he  now  is  of  every  man 
that  breathes.  No  one  is  made  the  most 
of.  There  have  been  human  beings  who 
have  been  made  the  most  of  as  regards 
some  one  thing ;  who  have  had  some  sin- 
gle power  developed  to  the  utmost ;  but 
DO  one  is  made  the  most  of,  all  round ;  no 
one  is  even  made  the  most  of  as  regards 
the  two  or  three  most  important  thin^ 
of  all.  And  indeed  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  the  things  in  which  human 
beings  seem  to  have  attained  to  absolute 
perfection,  have  for  the  most  part  been 
things  comparatively  frivolous ;  accom- 
plishments which  certainly  were  not  worth 
the  labor  and  the  time  which  it  must 
have  cost  to  master  them.  Thus,  M. 
Blondin  has  probably  made  as  much  of 
himself  as  can  be  made  of  mortal,  in  the 
respect  of  walking  on  a  rope  stretched  at 
a  great  hight  from  the  ground.  Hazlitt 
m^kes  mention  of  a  man  who  had  culti- 
vated to  the  very  highest  degree  the  art  of 
playing  at  rackets  ;  and  who  accordingly 
played  at  rackets  incomparably  better  than 
any  one  else  ever  did.  A  wealthy  gentle- 
man, lately  deceased,  by  putting  his  whole 
mind  to  the  pursuit,  esteemed  himself  to 
have  reached  entire  perfection  in  the  mat- 
ter of  killing  otters.  Various  individuals 
have  probably  developed  the  power  of 
taming  somersets,  of  picking  pockets,  of 
playing  on  the  piano,  jew's-harp,  banjo, 
and  penny  trumpet,  of  mental  calculation  in 
arithmetic,  of  insinuating  evil  about  their 
neighbors  without  directly  asseiting  any- 
thing—  to  a  measure  as  great  as  is  possi* 
ble  to  man.  Long  practice  and  great  con- 
centration of  mind  upon  these  things,  have 
sufficed  to  produce  what  might  seem  to 
tremble  on  the  verge  of  perfection ;  what 
unquestionably  leaves  the  attainments  of 
ordinary  people  at  an  inconceivable  dis- 
tance behind.  But  I  do  not  aill  it  mak- 
ing the  most  of  a  man,  to  develop,  even  to 
perfection,  the  power  of  turning  somersets 
and  playing  at  rackets.  I  call  it  making 
tho  most  of  a  man,  when  you  make  the 


best  of  his  best  powers  and  qualities ;  when 
you  take  those  things  about  him  which 
are  the  worthiest  and  most  admirable,  and 
cultivate  these  up  to  their  highest  attaina- 
ble degree.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  statement  is  to  be  understood,  that 
no  one  is  made  the  most  of.  Even  ia 
the  best,  we  see  no  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  good  qualities  which  might  have 
been  developed  into  a  great  deal  more ; 
and  in  very  many  human  beings,  proper 
management  might  have  brought  oat 
qualities  essentially  different  from  those 
which  these  beings  now  possess.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  are  rough  diamonds, 
which  might  have  been  polished  into  blaz- 
ing ones ;  not  merely  that  they  are  thor- 
ough bred  colts  drawing  coal-carts,  which 
with  fair  training  would  have  been  new 
Eclipses;  it  is  tney  are  vinegar  which 
might  have  been  wine,  poison  which  might 
have  been  food,  wild-cats  which  might 
have  been  harmless  lambs,  soured  misera- 
ble wretches  who  might  have  been  happy 
and  useful,  almost  devils  who  might  have 
been  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
Oh  !  the  unutterable  sadness  that  is  in  the 
thought  of  what  might  have  been ! 

Not  always,  indeed.  Sometimes,  as  wc 
look  back,  it  is  with  deep  thankfulness 
that  we  see  the  point  at  which  we  were 
(we  can  not  say  how)  inclined  to  take  the 
right  turning,  when  we  were  all  but  re- 
solved to  take  that  which  we  can  now 
see  would  have  landed  us  in  wreck  and 
ruin.  And  it  is  fit  that  we  should  correct 
any  morbid  tendency  to  brood  upon  the 
fancy  of  how  much  better  we  might  have 
been,  by  remembering  also  how  much 
worse  we  might  have  been.  Sometimes 
the  present  state  of  matters,  good  or  bad, 
is  the  result  of  long  training ;  of  influences 
that  were  at  work  through  many  years; 
and  that  produced  their  enect  so  gradually 
that  we  never  remarked  the  steps  of  the 
process,  till  some  day  we  waken  up  to  a 
sense  of  the  fact,  and  find  ourselves  per- 
haps a  great  deal  better,  probably  a  great 
deal  worse,  than  we  had  been  vaguely 
imagined.  But  the  easels  not  unfrequent- 
ly  otherwise.  Sometimes  one  testing 
time  decided  whether  we  should  go  to 
the  left  or  to  the  right.  Tliere  are  in  tho 
moral  world  things  analogous  to  the  sud- 
den accident  which  makes  a  man  blind  or 
lame  for  life ;  in  an  instant  there  is 
wrought  a  permanent  deterioration.  Per- 
haps a  few  minutes  before  man  or  woman 
took  the  step  which  can  never  be  retrac- 
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ed,  which  must  banish  them  forever  from 
all  they  hold  dear,  and  compel  them  to 
seek  in  some  new  country  far  away  a 
place  where  to  hide  their  shame  and  mis- 
ery, they  had  just  as  little  thought  of 
taking  that  miserable  step  as  ^ou,  my 
reader,  have  of  taking  one  like  it.  And 
perhaps  there  are  human  beings  in  this 
world,  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  with 
not  a  speck  on  their  snow-white  reputa- 
tion, who  know  within  themselves  that  they 
ha^e  barely  escaped  the  gulf;  that  the 
moment  has  been  in  which  all  their  future 
lot  was  trembling  in  the  balance ;  and 
that  a  grain's  weight  more  in  the  scale  of 
evil,  and  by  this  time  they  mieht  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  most  degraded 
and  abandoned  of  the  race.  But  proba- 
bly the  first  deviation,  either  to  right  or 
lefb,  is  in  most  cases  a  very  small  one. 
You  know,  my  friend,  what  is  meant  by 
the  points  upon  a  railway.  By  moving  a 
lever,  the  rails  upon  which  the  train  is 
advancing  are,  at  a  certain  place,  broad- 
ened or  narrowed  by  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch.  That  little  movement  decides 
whether  the  train  shall  go  north  or  south. 
Twenty  carriages  have  come  so  fer  to- 
gether; but  here  is  a  junction -station, 
and  the  train  is  to  be  divided.  The  first 
ten  carriages  deviate  from  the  main  line 
by  a  fraction  of  an  inch  at  first ;  bnt  in  a 
few  minutes  the  two  portions  of  the  train 
are  flying  on,  miles  apart.  Tou  can  not 
see  the  one  from  the  other,  save  by  dis- 
tant puffn  of  white  steam  through  the 
clumps  of  trees.  Perhaps  already  a  high 
hill  has  intervened,  and  each  train  is  on 
its  solitary  way — one  to  end  its  course, 
afler  some  hours,  amid  the  roar  and 
smoke  and  bare  ugliness  of  some  huge 
manufacturing  town ;  and  the  other  to 
come  through  green  fields  to  the  quaint, 
qaiet,  dreamy-looking  little  city,  whose 
place  is  marked,  across  the  plain,  by  the 
noble  spire  of  the  gray  cathedral  rising 
into  the  summer  blue.  We  come  to  such 
points  in  our  journey  through  life :  rail- 
way-points (as  it  were)  which  decide  not 
merely  our  lot  in  life,  but  even  what 
kind  of  folk  we  shall  be,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually. A  hair-breadth  ma^  make 
the  deviation  at  first.  Two  situations  are 
offered  you  at  once:  you  think  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  to  choose  between  them. 
It  does  not  matter  which  you  accept; 
and  perhaps  some  slight  and  fanciful  con- 
sideration is  allowed  to  turn  the  scale. 
But  now  you  look  back,  and  you  can  see 


that  there  was  the  turning-point  in  your 
life;  it  was  because  you  went  there  to 
the  right,  and  not  to  the  left,  that  you 
are  now  a  great  English  prelate  and  not 
a  humble  Scotch  professor.  Was  there 
not  a  time  in  a  certain  great  man's  life, 
at  which  the  lines  of  rail  diverged,  and  at 
which  the  question  was  settled,  should  be 
be  minister  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  or  should 
he  be  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain?  I  can  imagine  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  a  lad  in  a  counting-house,  at 
which  the  little  angle  of  rail  may  be 
pushed  in  or  pushed  back  that  shall  send 
the  train  to  one  of  two  places  five  hun- 
dred miles  asunder;  it  may  depend  upon 
whether  he  shall  take  or  not  take  that 
hal^rown,  whether,  thirty  years  afler,  he 
shall  be  taking  the  chair,  a  rubicund  bar- 
onet, at  a  missionary  society-meeting,  and 
receive  the  commendations  of  philan- 
thropic peers  and  earnest  bishops ;  or  be 
labonng  in  chains  at  Norfolk  Island,  a 
brutalized,  cursing,  hardened,  scourge- 
scarred,  despairing  wretch,  without  a 
hope  for  this  life  or  the  other.  Oh  !  how 
much  may  turn  upon  a  little  thing !  Be* 
cause  the  railway-train  in  which  you  were 
coming  to  a  certain  place  was  stopped  by 
a  snow-storm,  the  whole  character  of 
your  life  may  have  been  changed.  Be- 
cause some  one  was  in  the  drawing-room 
when  you  went  to  see  Miss  Smith  on  a 
certain  day,  resolved  to  put  to  her  a  cer- 
tain question,  you  missed  the  tide,  you 
lost  your  chance,  you  went  away  to  Aus- 
tralia and  never  saw  her  more.  It  fell 
upon  a  day  that  a  ship  coming  from  Mel- 
bourne, was  weathering  a  rocky  point  on 
an  iron-bound  coast,  and  was  driven  close 
upon  that  perilous  shore.  They  tried  to 
put  her  about ;  it  was  the  last  chance.  It 
was  a  moment  of  awful  risk  and  decision. 
If  the  wind  catches  the  sails,  now  shiver- 
ing as  the  ship  comes  up,  on  the  right 
side,  then  all  on  board  are  safe.  If  the 
wind  catches  the  sails  on  the  other  side, 
then  all  on  board  must  perish.  And  so  it 
all  depends  upon  which  surface  of  certain 
square  yards  of  canvas  the  uncertain 
breeze  shall  strike,  whether  John  Smith, 
who  is  coming  home  fix>ra  the  diggings 
with  twenty  thousand  pounds,  shall  go 
down  and  never  be  heard  of  again  by  his 
poor  mother  and  sisters  away  in  Scotland  ; 
or  whether  he  shall  get  safely  back,  a  rich 
man,  to  gladden  their  hearts,  and  buy  a 
pretty  little  place,  and  improve  the  house 
on  it  into  the  pleasantest  picture;  and 
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purchase,  and  ride,  and  drive  varioas 
horses ;  and  be  seen  on  market-days 
sauntering  in  the  High-street  of  the  coun- 
ty-town ;  and  get  married,  and  run 
ahoiit  the  lawn  before  his  door,  chasing 
his  little  children  ;  and  become  a  decent 
elder  of  the  church  ;  and  live  quietly  and 
liappily  for  many  years.  Yes:  from  what 
precise  point  of  the  compass  the  next  flaw 
of  wind  should  come,  would  decide  the 
question  between  the  long  homely  life  in 
Scotland,  and  a  nameless  burial  deep  in  a 
foreign  sea. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  human  beings,  not  that 
they  actually  are  much,  but  that  they  are 
something  of  which  much  may  be  made. 
There  are  untold  potentialities  in  human 
nature.  The  tree  cut  down,  concerning 
which  its  heathen  owner  debated  whether 
he  should  make  it  into  a  god  or  into  a 
three-legged  stool,  was  positively  nothing 
in  its  capacity  of  coming  to  different  ends 
and  developments,  when  we  compare  it 
with  each  human  being  born  into  this 
world.  Man  is  not  so  much  a  thing  al- 
ready, as  ho  is  the  germ  of  something. 
He  is  (so  to  speak)  material  formed  to  the 
hand  of  circumstances.  He  is  essentially 
a  germ,  either  of  good  or  evil.  And  he 
is  not  like  the  seed  of  a  plant,  in  whose 
development  the  tether  allows  no  wider 
i*ange  than  that  between  the  more  or  less 
successful  manifestation  of  its  inherent 
nature.  Give  a  young  tree  fair  play : 
good  soil  and  abundant  air ;  tend  it  care- 
fully, in  shorty  and  you  will  have  a  noble 
tree.  Treat  the  young  tree  unfairly :  give 
it  a  bad  soil,  deprive  it  of  needful  air  and 
light,  and  it  will  grow  up  a  stunted  and 
poor  tree.  But  in  the  case  of  the  human 
being,  there  is  more  than  this  difference  in 
degree.  There  may  be  a  difference  in 
kind.  The  human  being  may  grow  up  to 
be  (as  it  were)  a  fair  and  healthful  fruit- 
tree,  or  to  be  a  poisonous  one.  There  is 
something  positively  awful  about  the  po* 
tentialities  that  are  in  human  nature. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  might 
have  grown  np  under  influences  which 
would  have  made  him  a  bloodthirsty  pir* 
ate  or  a  sneaking  pickpooket.  The  pirate 
or  the  pickpocket,  taken  at  the  right 
time,  and  trained  in  the  right  way,  might 
have  been  made  a  pious  exemplary  man« 
You  remember  that  good  divine,  two 
bundred  years  since,  who,  standing  in  the 
market-plaoe  of  a  certain  town,  and  see* 
ing  a  poor  wretch  led  by  him  to  the  gal- 


lows, said :  '^  There  goes  myself,  bat  for 
the  grace  of  God."    Of  course,  it  is  need- 
ful that  human  laws  should  hold  all  men 
as  equally  responsible.    The  punishment 
of  such  an  offense  is  such  an  infliction,  no 
matter  who  committed  the  offense.     At 
least  the  mitigating  circumstances  which 
human  laws  can  take  into  account  must 
be  all  of  a  very  plain  and  intelligible  cha- 
racter.   It  would  not  do  to  recognize  any 
thing  like  a  graduated  scale  of  responsi- 
bility. A  very  bad  training  in  youth  would 
be  in  a  certain  linitted  sense  regarded  as 
lessening  the  guilt  of  any  wrong  thing 
done;  and  you  may  remember  accord- 
ingly how  that  magnanimous  monarch, 
Charles  II.,  urged  to  the  Scotch  lords,  in 
extenuation  of  the  wrong  things  ho  had 
done,  that  his  father  had  given  him  a  very 
bad  education.     But  though  human  laws 
and  judges  may  vainly  and  clumsily  en- 
deavor to  fix  each  wrong-doer's  place  in 
the  scale  of  respon^bility ;  and  though 
they  must  in  a  rough  way,  do  what  is 
rough  justice  in  five  oases  out  of  six; 
still  we  may  well  believe  that  in  the  view 
of  the  Supi*eme  Judge  the  responsibilities 
of  men  are  most  d^icately  gi*aduated  to 
their  opportunities.    There  is  One  who 
will  appreciate  with  entire  accaraoy  the 
amount  of  guilt  that  is  in  each  wrong  deed 
of  each  wrong-doer,  and  mercifully  allow 
for  such  as  never  had  a  chance  of  being 
any  thing  but  wrong-doers.    And  it  will 
not  matter  whether  it  was  from  original 
constitution   or   from   unhappy   training 
that  these  poor  creatures  never  had  that 
chance     I  was  lately  quite  astonished  to 
learn  that  some  sincere  but  stupid  Ameri- 
can divines  have  fallen  foul  of  the  eloquent 
author  of  £Jl8ie  Venner^  and  accused  him 
of  fearful  heresy,  because  he  declared  his 
confident  belief  that  *^  God  would  never 
make  a  man  with  a  ci*ooked  spine  and 
then  punish  him  for  not  standing  upright.'' 
Why,  that  statement  of  the  ^nlocra^  ap- 
pears to  me  nt  least  as  certain  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four.    It  may  indeed  con- 
tain some  recondite  and  malignant  reler- 
ence  which  the  stupid  American  divines 
know,  and  which  I  do  not :  it  may  be  a 
mystic  Shibboleth   indicating  far    more 
than  it  asserts ;  as  at  one  time  in  Scotland 
it  was  esteemed  as  proof  that  a  clergyman 
preached  unsound  doctrine  if  he  made  use 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.    But,  understand- 
ing it  simply  as  meaning  that  the  Ja<lge 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  righti  it  appears 
to  me  an  axiom  beyond  all  question.    And 
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I  take  it  as  pntting  in  a  compact  form  the 
Bpirit  of  what  I  have  been  arguing  for — ^to 
wit,  that  though  human  law  must  of  ne- 
cessity hold  all  rational  beings  as  alike  re- 
sponsible! yet  in  the  eye  of  God  the  dif- 
ference may  be  immense.    The  graceful 
vase  that  stands  in  the  drawing-room 
under  a  glass  shade,  and  never  goes  to 
the  well,  has  no  great  right  to  despise  the 
rough  pitcher  that  goes  often  and  is  bro- 
ken at  last.    It  is  fearful  to  think  what 
malleable  material  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  eircumstances.    And  a  certain  Authori- 
ty, considerably  wiser  and  incomparably 
more  charitable  than  the  American  di- 
vines already  mentioned,  has  recognized 
the  fact  when  he  taught   us  to  pray: 
^'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  I"    We 
shall  think,  in  a  little  while,  of  certain  in- 
fluences which  may  make  or  mar  the  hu- 
man being ;  but  it  may  be  said  here,  that 
I  firmly  believe  that  happiness  is  one  of 
the  best  of  disciplines.    As  a  general  rule, 
if  people  were  happier,  they  would   be 
better.    When  you  see  a  poor  cabman  on 
a  winter  day,  soaked  with  rain,  and  fe- 
vered with  gin,  violently  thrashing  the 
wretched  horse  he  is  driving,  and  perhaps 
howling  at  it,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
just  because  the  poor  cabman  is  so  mis- 
erabie  that  he  is  doing  all  that.    It  is  a  sud* 
den  glimpse,  perhaps,  of  his  bare  home  and 
hungry  children,  and  of  the  dreary  future 
which  lies  before  himself  and  them,  that 
was  the  true  cause  of  those  two  or  three 
furious  lashes  you  saw  him  deal  upon  the 
unhappy  screw's  ribs.    Whenever  I  read 
any  article  in  a  review,  which  is  manifest- 
ly malignant,  and  intended  not  to  improve 
an  author  but  to  give  him  pain,  I  can  not 
help  immediately  wondering  what  may 
have  been  the  matter  with  the  man  who 
wrote  the  malignant  article.    Something 
must  have  been  making  him  very  unhap- 
py, I  think.    I  do  not  allude  to  playful 
attacks  upon  a  man,  made  in  pure  thought- 
lessness and  buoyancy  of  spirit ;  but  to 
attacks  which  indicate  a  settled,  deliber- 
ate, calculating  rancor.    Never  be  angry 
with  the  man  who  makes  such  an  attack ; 
you  ought  to  be  sorry  for  him.     It  is  out 
of  great  misery  that  malignity  for  the 
most  part  proceeds.    To  give  the  ordina- 
ry mortal  a  &ir  chance,  let  him  be  reason- 
ably successful  and  happy.     Do  not  worry 
a  man  into  nervous  irritability,  and  he  will 
be  amiable.    Do  not  dip  a  man  in  water, 
and  he  will  not  bo  wet. 

Of  course,  my  friend,  I  know  who  is  to 


you  the  most  interesting  of  all  beings; 
and  whose  history  is  the  most  interesting 
of  all  histories.  You  are  to  yourself  the 
center  of  this  world,  and  of  all  the  inter- 
ests of  this  world.  And  this  is  quite  right. 
There  is  no  selfishness  about  all  this,  ex- 
cept that  selfishness  which  forms  an  essen- 
tial element  in  personality;  that  selfish- 
ness which  must  go  with  the  fact  of  one's 
having  a  self.  You  can  not  help  looking 
at  all  things  as  they  appear  from  your 
own  point  of  view  ;  and  things  press 
themselves  upon  your  attention  and  your 
feelings  as  they  afieot  yourself.  And 
apart  from  any  thing  like  egotism,  or  like 
vain  selt*conoeit,  it  is  probable  that  you 
may  know  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
your  exertion  and  your  life.  There  are 
those  at  home  who  would  fare  but  poorly 
if  you  were  just  now  to  die.  There  are 
those  who  must  rise  with  you  if  you  rise, 
and  sink  with  you  if  you  sink.  Does  it 
sometimes  suddenly  strike  you,  what  a 
little  object  you  are,  to  have  so  much  de- 
pending on  you  ?  Vaguely,  in  your  think- 
ing and  feeling,  you  add  your  circum- 
stances and  your  lot  to  your  personality ; 
and  these  make  up  an  object  of  considera- 
ble extension,  xou  do  so  with  other  peo- 
ple as  well  as  with  yourself.  You  have 
all  their  belongings  as  a  background  to 
the  picture  of  them  which  you  have  in 
your  mind ;  and  they  look  very  little 
when  you  see  them  in  fact,  because  you 
see  them  without  these  belongings.  I  re- 
member when  a  boy,  how  disappointed  I 
was  at  firat  seeing  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. It  was  Archbishop  Howley. 
There  he  was,  a  slender  pale  old  gentle- 
man, sitting  in  an  arm-chair  at  a  public 
meeting.  I  was  chiefly  disappointed,  be- 
cause there  was  bo  little  ot  him.  There 
was  just  the  human  being.  There  was  no 
background  of  grand  accessories.  The 
idea  of  the  Pnmate  of  England  which  I 
had  in  some  confused  manner  in  my  mind, 
included  a  vision  of  the  venerable  towera 
of  Lambeth — of  a  long  array  of  solemn 
predecessors,  from  Thomas  A'Becket 
downward — of  great  historical  occasions 
on  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy 
had  been  a  prominent  figure ;  and  in  somo 
way  I  fancied,  vaguely,  that  you  would 
see  the  primate  surrounded  by  all  those 
things.  You  remember  the  highlander  in 
Wix^erley  who  was  much  mortified  when 
his  chief  came  to  meet  an  English  guest, 
unattended  by  any  retinue ;  and  who  ox- 
claimed  in  consternation  and  sorrow :  '^  He 
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hns  come  without  liis  tail !"  Even  such 
was  mj  early  feeling.  You  understand, 
later,  that  associations  are  not  visible; 
and  that  they  do  not  add  to  a  man's  ex- 
tension in  space.  But  (to  go  back)  you 
do,  as  regards  yourself,  what  you  do  as 
regards  greater  men  ;  you  add  your  lot  to 
your  personality,  and  thus  you  make  up  a 
bigger  object.  And  when  you  see  your- 
self in  your  tailor's  shop,  in  a  large  mirror 
(one  of  a  series)  wherein  you  see  your 
figure  all  round,  reflected  several  times, 
your  feeling  will  probably  be,  what  a  little 
thing  you  are !  If  you  are  a  wise  man, 
you  will  go  away  somewhat  humbled,  and 
possibly  somewhat  the  better  for  the  sight. 
You  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  done  what 
Burns  thought  it  would  do  all  men  much 
good  to  do ;  you  have  "  seen  yourself  as 
others  see  you."  And  even  to  do  so  physi- 
cally, is  a  'stop  toward  a  juster  and  hum* 
bier  estimate  of  yourself  in  more  import- 
ant things.  It  may  here  be  said  as  a  fur- 
ther illustration  of  the  principle  set  forth, 
that  people  who  stay  very  much  at  home, 
feel  their  stature,  bodily  and  mental,  much 
lessened  when  they  go  far  away  from 
home,  and  spend  a  little  time  among 
strange  scenes  and  people.  For,  going 
thus  away  from  home,  you  take  only  your- 
self. It  is  but  a  small  part  of  your  exten- 
sion that  goes.  You  go ;  but  you  leave 
behind  your  house,  your  study,  your 
children,  your  servants,  your  horses,  your 
garden.  And  not  only  do  you  leave  them 
behind ;  but  they  grow  misty  and  unsub- 
stantial when  you  are  far  away  from  them. 
And  somehow  you  feel  that  when  you 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  new  friend 
some  hundreds  of  miles  off,  who  never 
saw  your  home  and  your  family,  you  pre- 
sent yourself  before  him,  only  a  twentieth 
part  or  so  of  what  you  feel  yourself  to  be 
when  you  have  all  your  belongings  about 
you.  Do  you  not  feel  all  that  ?  And  do 
you  not  feel,  that  if  you  were  to  m  away 
to  Australia  forever,  almost  as  the  Eng- 
lish coast  turned  blue  and  then  invisible 
on  the  horizon,  your  life  in  England  would 
first  turn  cloud-like,  and  then  melt  away  ? 
But  without  further  discussing  the  phi- 
losophy of  how  it  comes  to  be,  I  return  to 
the  statement  that  you  yourself,  as  you  live 
in  your  home,  are  to  yourself  the  center  of 
this  world ;  and  that  yon  feel  the  force 
of  any  great  principle  most  deeply,  when 
you  feel  it  in  your  own  case.  And  though 
every  worthy  mortal  must  be  often  taken 
out  of  himself  especially  by  scemg  the 


deep  sorrows  and  great  failures  of  other 
men,  still,  in  thinking  of  people  of  whom 
more  might  have  been  made,  it  touches 
you  most  to  discern  that  you  are  one  of 
these.    It  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  think  of 
yourself  and  to  see  how  much  more  might 
have  been  made  of  you.    Sit  down   by 
the  fire  in  winter ;  or  go  out  now  in  sum- 
mer and  sit  down  under  a  tree;  and  look 
back  on  the  moral  discipline  you  have 
gone  through ;  look  back  on  what  yoa 
have  done  and  suffered.    Oh  1  how  much 
better  and  happier  you  might  have  been. 
And  how  very  near  you  have  often  been 
to  what  would  have  made  you  so  much 
happier  and  better!    If  you  had  taken 
the  other  turning  when   you  took  the 
wrong  one,  after  much  perplexity ;  if  you 
had  refi^ned  from  saying  such  a  hasty 
word ;  if  you  bad  not  thoughtlessly  nmde 
such  a  man  your  enemy  I    Such  a  little 
thing  may  have  changed  the  entire  com- 
plexion of  your  life.    Ah !  it  was  because 
the  points  were  turned  the  wrong  way  at 
that  junction,  that  you  are  now  running 
along    a  line  of  railway  through   wild 
moorlands,  leaving  the  warm  champaign 
below  ever  more  hopelessly  behind.     Has- 
tily, or  pettedly,  or  despainngly,  you  took 
the  wrong  turning;  or  you  might  have 
been  dwelling  now  amid  verdant  fields 
and  silver  waters  in  the  country  of  con- 
tentment and  success.    Many  men  and 
women,  in  the  temporary  bitterness  of 
some  disappointment,  have  hastily  made 
marriages  which  will  embitter  all  their 
future  life ;  or  which  at  least  make  it  cer- 
tain that  in  this  world  they  will  never 
know  a  ioyous  heart  any  more.    Men 
have  diea  as  almost  briefless  barristers, 
toiling  into  old  age  in  heartless  wrangling, 
who  had  their  chance  of  high  places  on 
the  bench  ;  but  ambitiously  resolved  to 
wait  for  something  higher ;  and  so  missed 
the  tide.    Men  in  the  church  have  taken 
the  wrong  path  at  some  critical  time ;  and 
doomed  themselves  to  all  the  panss  of 
disappointed  ambition.    But  I   thmk  a 
sincere  man  in  the  church  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  almost  all  ordinary  disap- 
pointed men.    He  has  less  temptation, 
reading  affairs  by  the  light  of  afler-time, 
to  look  back  with  bitterness  on  any  mis- 
take he  may  have  made.    For  if  he  be 
the  man  I  mean,  he  took  the  dedsive  step 
not  without  seeking  the  best  of  guidance ; 
and  the  whole  training  of  his  mind  has 
fitted  him  for  seeing  a  higher  Hand  in  the 
allotment  of  human  conditions.    Aod  if  a 
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mna  acted  for  the  best,  according  to  the 
light  he  had  ;  and  if  he  truly  believes  that 
God  puts  all  in  their  places  in  life :  lie 
may  look  back  without  bitterness  upon 
what  may  appear  the  most  grievous  mis- 
takes. I  must  be  suffered  to  add,  that  if 
he  is  able  heartily  to  iiold  certain  great 
truths,  and  to  rest  on  certain  sure  pro- 
mises, hardly  any  conceivable  earthly  lot 
should  stamp  him  a  soured  or  disappointed 
man.  If  it  be  a  sober  truth,  that  '^all 
things  shall  work  together  for  good  "  to 
a  certain  order  of  mankind ;  and  if  the 
deepest  sorrows  in  this  world  may  serve 
to  prepare  us  for  a  better ;  why,  then,  I 
think  that  one  might  hold  by  a  cer- 
tain ancient  philosopher,  (and  something 
more,)  who  said:  ^^I  have  learned,  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be 
content  1" 

You  see,  reader,  that  in  thinking  of 
People  of  whom  more  miffh$  have  been 
made^  we  are  limiiing  the  scope  of  the 
subject.  I  am  not  thinking  how  more 
might  have  been  made  of  us  originally. 
No  doubt  the  potter  had  power  over  the 
clay.  Qive  a  larger  brain,  of  finer  quali- 
ty, and  the  commonplace  man  might  have 
been  a  Milton.  A  little  change  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  gray. matter 
of  that  little  organ  which  is  unquestion- 
ably connected  with  the  mind's  working 
as  no  other  organ  of  the  body  is,  and  oh  ! 
what  a  different  order  of  thought  would 
have  rolled  off  from  your  pen  when  you 
sat  down  and  tried  to  write  your  best  ? 
If  we  are  to  believe  Robert  Burns,  some 
people  have  been  made  more  of  than  was 
originally  intended.  A  certain  poem  re- 
cords how  that  which,  in  his  homely 
phrase,  he  calls  *^  stuff  to  mak'  a  swine," 
was  ultimately  converted  into  a  very  poor 
specimen  of  a  human  being.  The  poet 
had  no  irreverent  intention,  I  dare  say ; 
but  I  am  not  about  to  go  into  the  field  of 
i^eculation  which  is  opened  up  by  his 
words.  I  know  indeed  that  in  the  hands 
of  the  Creator  each  of  us  might  have  been 
made  a  different  man.  The  pounds  of 
material  which  were  fashioned  into  Shak- 
speare  might  have  made  a  bumpkin  with 
little  thought  beyond  pis:s  and  turnips; 
or,  by  some  slight  difference  beyond 
man's  skill  to  trace,  might  have  made  an 
idiot.  A  little  infusion  of  energy  into  the 
mental  constitution  might  have  made  the 
mild,  pensive  day-dreamer  who  is  wander- 
ing listlessly  by  the  river-side,  sometimes 


chancing  npon  noble  thoughts,  which  he 
does  not  carry  out  into  action,  and  does 
not  even  wnte  down  on  paper,  into  an 
active  worker,  with  Arnold's  keen  look, 
who  would  have  carved  out  a  great  career 
for  himself,  and  exercised  a  real  influence 
over  the  views  and  conduct  of  numbera 
of  other  men.  A  very  little  alteration  in 
feature  might  have  made  a  plain  face  into 
a  beautiful  one,  and  some  slight  change  in 
the  position  or  the  oontractibility  of  certain 
of  the  muscles,  might  have  made  the  most 
awkward  of  manners  and  gaits  into  the 
most  dignified  and  graceful.  All  thcU  we 
all  understand.  But  my  present  subject 
is  the  making  which  is  in  circumstances 
after  our  natural  disposition  is  fixed— the 
training,  coming  from  a  hundred  quar- 
ters, which  forms  the  material  supplied 
by  nature  into  the  character  which  each 
of  us  actually  beai-s.  And,  setting  apart 
the  case  of  great  genius,  whose  bent  toward 
the  thing  in  which  it  will  excel  is  so 
strong  that  it  will  find  its  own  field  bv 
inevitable  selection,  and  whose  strengtn 
is  such  that  no  unfavorable  circumstances 
can  hold  it  down,  almost  any  ordinary 
human  being  may  be  formed^  into  almost 
any  development.  I  know  a  huge  massive 
beam  of  rough  iron,  which  supports  a 
great  weight.  Whenever  I  pass  it,  I  can 
not  help  giving  it  a  pat  with  my  hand, 
and  saymg  to  it :  '^  You  might  have  been 
hair-springs  for  watches."  I  know  an  odd- 
looking  little  man  attached  to  a  certain 
railway-station,  whose  business  it  is  when 
a  train  comes  in  to  go  round  it  with  a 
largie  box  of  a  yellow  concoction,  and 
supply  grease  to  the  wheels.  I  have  often 
looked  out  of  the  carriage-window  at  that 
odd  little  man,  and  thought  to  myself: 
''  Now  you  might  have  been  a  chief  just- 
ice." And  indeed  I  can  say  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  the  stuff  ultimately 
converted  into  cabinet  ministers  does  not 
at  an  early  stage  at  all  appreciably  differ 
from  that  which  never  becomes  more  than 
country  parsons.  There  is  a  great  gulf 
between  the  human  being  who  gratefully 
receives  a  shilling,  and  touches  his  cap  as 
he  receives  it,  and  the  human  being  whose 
income  is  paid  in  yearly  or  half-yearly 
sums,  and  to  whom  a  pecuniary  tip  would 
appear  as  an  insult;  yet  of  course  that 
great  gulf  is  the  result  of  training  alone. 
John  Smith  the  laborer,  with  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  and  the  bishop  with 
eight  thousand  a  year,  had,  by  original 
constitution,  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
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feeling  toi^ard  that  much-sought  yet  much- 
abused  reality  which  provides  the  means 
of  life.  Who  shall  reckon  up  by  what 
millions  of  slight  touches  from  the  hand 
of  circumstance,  extending  over  many 
years,  the  one  man  is  gradually  formed 
into  the  giving  of  the  shilling,  and  the 
other  man  into  the  receiving  of  it  with 
that  touch  of  his  hat  ?  Who  shall  read 
back  the  forming  influences  at  work  since 
the  days  in  the  cradle,  that  gradually 
formed  one  roan  into  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner, and  another  man  into  waiting  behind 
his  chair  ?  I  think  it  would  be  occasion- 
ally a  comfort  if  one  could  believe,  as 
American  planters  profess  to  believe  about 
their  slaves,  that  there  is  an  original  and 
essential  difference  between  men ;  for  truly 
the  difference  in  their  positions  is  often  so 
tremendous  that  it  is  painful  to  think  that 
it  is  the  self-same  clay  and  the  self-same 
common  mind  that  are  promoted  to  dig- 
nity and  degraded  to  servitude.  And  if 
you  sometimes  feel  tJiat^  you  in  whose  fa- 
vor the  arrangement  tends,  what  do  you 
suppose  your  servants  sometimes  think 
upon  the  subject  ?  It  was  no  wonder 
that  the  millions  of  Russia  were  ready 
to  grovel  before  their  Czar,  while  they 
believed  that  he  was  ^  an  emanation  from 
the  Deity.'*  But  in  countries  where  it  is 
quite  understood  that  every  man  is  just 
as  much  an  emanation  from  the  Deity 
ns  any  other,  you  will  not  long  have 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  remember  Gold- 
smith's noble  lines,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
never  could  read  without  tears,  concern- 
ing the  English  character.  Is  it  not  true 
that  it  is  just  because  the  humble  but 
intelligent  Englishman  understands  dis- 
tinctly that  we  are  all  of  us  people  of 
whom  more  might  have  been  made^  that 
he  has  "  learnt  to  venerate  himself  as 
man^'  ?  And,  thinking  of  influences  which 
form  the  character,  there  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion which  has  often  occurred  to  me.  It 
is,  that  circumstances  oflen  develop  a  cha- 
racter which  it  is  hard  to  contemplate 
without  anger  and  disgust.  And  yet  in 
many  such  cases  it  is  rather  pity  that  is 
due.  The  more  disgusting  the  character 
formed  in  some  men,  the  more  you  should 
)iity  them.  Tet  it  is  hard  to  do  that. 
You  easily  pity  the  man  whom  circum- 
stances have  made  poor  and  miserable  ; 
how  much  more  you  should  pity  the 
man  whom  circumstances  have  made  bad ! 
Yon  pity  the  man  from  whom  some  terri- 
ble accident  has  taken  a  limb  or  a  hand  ; 


but  how  much  more  should  you  pity  the 
man  from  whom  the  influences  of  yeara 
have  taken  a  conscience  and  a  heart  1 
And  something  is  to  be  said  for  even  the 
most  unamiable  and  worst  of  the  race. 
No  doubt,  it  is  mainly  their  own  fault 
that  they  are  so  bad  ;  but  still  it  is  hard 
work  to  be  always  rowing  agatast  wind 
and  tide,  and  some  people  could  be  good 
only  by  doing  that  ceaselessly.  I  am  not 
thinking  now  of  pirates  and  pickpock- 
ets. But  take  the  case  of  a  sonr,  back- 
biting, malicious,  wrong-headed,  lying  old 
woman,  who  gives  her  life  to  saying  disa< 
greeable  things  and  making  mischief  be- 
tween fnends.  There  are  not  many  mor- 
tals with  whom  one  is  less  disposed  to 
have  patience.  But  yet,  if  you  knew  all, 
you  would  not  be  so  severe  in  what  yoa 
think  and  sav  of  her.  You  do  not  know 
the  physical  imtability  of  nerve  and  weak- 
ness of  constitution  which  that  poor  crea- 
ture may  have  inherited  ;  you  do  not 
know  the  singular  twist  of  mind  which 
she  may  have  got  from  nature  and  from 
bad  and  unkind  treatment  in  youth  ;  yoa 
do  not  know  the  bitterness  of  heart  she 
has  felt  at  the  polite  snubbings  and  lady- 
like tortures  which  in  excellent  society  are 
often  the  share  of  the  poor  and  the  de 
pendent.  If  you  knew  all  these  thing:% 
you  would  bear  more  patiently  with  my 
friend  Miss  Limejuice  ;  though  I  confess 
that  sometimes  you  would  find  it  uaoom- 
monly  hard  to  do  so. 

As  I  wrote  that  last  paragraph,  I  began 
dimly  to  fancy  that  somewhere  I  had  seen 
the  idea  which  is  its  subject  treated  by  an 
abler  hand  by  far  than  mine.  The  idea, 
you  may  be  sure,  was  not  suggested  to 
me  by  books,  but  by  what  I  have  seen  of 
men  and  women.  But  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  find  that  a  thought  which  at  the 
time  is  strongly  impressing  one^s  self,  has 
impressed  other  men.  And  a  modest  i>er- 
son,  who  knows  very  nearly  what  his 
humble  mark  is,  will  be  quite  pleased  to 
find  that  another  man  has  not  only  an- 
ticipated his  thoughts,  but  has  express- 
ed them  much  better  than  he  conld  have 
done.  Yes,  let  me  turn  to  that  inoom- 
parable  essay  of  John  Foster,  On  a 
Marias  writing  Memoirs  ofHimadf.  Here 
it  is: 

**  Make  the  supposiiion  that  any  given  nam* 
ber  of  persons,  a  hundred,  for  instance,  taken 
promiscuously,  should  be  able  to  write  memoirs 
of  themselves  so  clear  and  perfect  as  to  explain, 
to  your  discernment  at  least,  the  entire  procesa 
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by  which  their  minds  have  attained  their  pres- 
ent state,  recounting  all  the  most  impressive 
circumstances.  If  they  should  read  these  me- 
moirs to  you  in  succession,  while  your  be- 
nevolence, and  the  moral  principles  according  to 
which  you  felt  and  estimated,  were  kept  at  the 
highest  pitch,  you  would  often,  during  the  dis- 
closure, regret  to  observe  how  man;^  thinra  may 
be  the  cause  of  irretrievable  mibchie£  Why  is 
the  path  of  life,  you  would  say,  so  aaunted  as  if 
with  evil  spirits  of  every  diversity  of  noxious 
agency,  some  of  which  may  patiently  acoom* 
pany,  or  others  of  which  may  suddenly  cross 
the  unfortunate  wanderer  ?  And  you  would 
regret  to  observe  into  how  many  forms  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  perversion  the  human  mind 
readily  yields  itself  to  be  modified. 

"  I  compassionate  you,  would,  in  a  very  be- 
nevolent hour,  be  your  language  to  the  wealthy, 
unfeeling  tyrant  of  a  family  and  a  neighbor- 
hood^ who  seeks  in  the  overawed  timidity  and 
unretaliated  injuries  of  the  unfortunate  being« 
within  his  power  the  gratification  that  should 
have  been  sought  in  their  affections.     Unless 
you  had  brought  into  the  world  some  extra- 
ordinary refractoriness  to  the  influence  of  evil, 
the  process  that  you  have  undergone  could  not 
easily  fail  of  being  efficacious.    If  your  parents 
idolized  Cheir  own  importance  in  their  son  sp 
much,  that  they  never  opposed  your  inclinations 
themselves,  nor  permitted  it  to  be  done  by  any 
mibject  to  their  authority ;  if  the  humble  com- 
panion, sometimes  summoned  to  the  honor  of 
amusing  you,  bore  your  caprices  and  insolence 
with  the  meekness  without  which  he  had  lost 
his  enviable  privilege  ;  if  you  could  despoil  the 
garden  of  some  nameless  dependent  neighbor  of 
the  carefuUy-reared  flowers,  and  torment  his  lit- 
tle dog  or  cat,  without  his  daring  to  punish  you 
or  to  appeal  to  your  infatuated  parents ;  if  aged 
men  addressed  you  in  a  submissive  tone,  and 
with  the  appellation  of  'sir,'  and  their  aged 
wives  uttered  their  wonder  at  your  condescen- 
sion, and  pushed  their  grand-children  away  from 
around  the  fire  for  your  sake ;  if  you  happened, 
though  with  the  strut  of  pertness,  and  your 
hat  on  your  head,  to  enter  one  of  their  cot- 
tages«  perhaps  to  express  your  contempt  of  the 
homely  dwelling,  furniture,  and  fare ;  if,  in  ma- 
turer  life,  you  associated  with  vile  persons,  who 
would  forego  the  contest  of  equality  to  be  your 
allies  in  trampling  on  inferiors ;  and  if,  both 
then  and  since,  you  have  been  suffered  to  deem 
your  wealth  the  compendium  or  equivalent  of 
every  ability  and  every  good  quality — it  would, 
indeed,  be  immensely  strange  if  you  had  not 
become,  in  due  time,  the  miscreant  who  may 
thank  the  power  of  the  laws  in  civilized  society 
that  he  is  not  aasaulted  with  clubs  and  stones  ; 
to  whom  one  could  cordially  wish  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  consequences  of  attempting  his  ty- 
ranny among  some  such  people  as  those  nH^' 
mimvs  sons  of  nature  in  the  forests  of  North- 
America  ;  and  whose  dependents  and  domestic 
relatives  may  be  almost  forgiven  when  they 
shall  one  day  rejoice  at  his  funeral'' 
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with  eqaal  step  with  his  lot  the  tODe  of 
his  writings  mended ;  till  as  a  writer  he 
became  conspicuous  for  the  healthful, 
cheerful,  and  kindly  nature  of  all  he  pro- 
duced. I  remember  seeing  a  portrait  of 
an  eminent  author,  taken  a  good  many 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  he  was  strug- 
gling  into  notice,  and  when  he  was  being 
very  severely  handled  by  the  critics. 
That  portrait  was  really  truculent  of  as- 
pect. It  was  sour  and  even  ferocious- 
looking.  Years  afterward  I  saw  that  au- 
thor, at  a  time  when  he  had  attained  vast 
success,  and  was  universally  recognized 
as  a  great  man.  How  improved  that 
face !  All  the  savage  lines  were  gone : 
the  bitter  look  was  gone :  the  great  man 
looked  quite  genial  and  amiable.  And  I 
came  to  know  that  he  really  was  all  he 
looked.  Bitter  judgments  of  men,  impu- 
tations of  evil  motives,  disbelief  in  any 
thing  noble  or  generous,  a  disposition  to 
repeat  tales  to  the  prejudice  of  others, 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  ana  all  uncharitable- 
ness — all  these  things  may  possibly  come 
out  of  a  bad  heart;  but  they  certainly 
come  out  of  a  miserable  one.  The  hap- 
pier any  human  being  is,  the  better  and 
more  kindly  he  thinks  of  all.  It  is  the 
man  who  is  always  worried,  whose  means 
are  uncertain,  whose  home  is  uncomforta- 
ble, w^hose  nerves  are  rasped  by  some 
kind  friend  who  daily  repeats  and  en- 
larges upon  everv  thing  disagreeable  for 
him  to  hear :  it  is  he  who  thinks  liardly 
of  the  character  and  prospects  of  human- 
kind, and  who  believes  in  the  essential 
and  unimprovable  badness  of  the  race. 

This  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  formation 
of  character ;  it  pretends  to  nothing  like 
completeness.  If  this  essay  were  to  ex- 
tend to  a  volume  of  about  three  hundred 
and  eighty  pages,  I  might  be  able  to  set 
oat  and  discuss,  in  something  like  a  full 
and  orderly  fashion,  the  influences  under 
which  human  beings  grow  up,  and  the 
way  in  which  to  make  the  best  of  the 
best  of  these  influences,  and  to  evade  or 
neutralize  the  worst.  And  if,  after  great 
thought  and  labor,  I  had  produced  such  a 
volume,  I  am  well  aware  that  nobody 
would  read  it.  So  I  prefer  to  briefly 
glance  at  a  few  aspects  of  a  great  subject 
just  as  they  present  themselves,  leaving 
the  complete  discussion  of  it  to  solid  indi- 
viduals with  more  leisure  at  their  com 
mand. 


Physically,  no  man  is  made  the  most 
of.    Look  at    an  acrobat  or  a   boxer: 
there  is  what  your  jimbs  might  have  beea 
made  for  strength  and  agility.     2%at  is 
the  potential  which  is  in  human  nature  in 
these  respects.    I  never  witnessed  a  priiue- 
fight,  and  assuredly  I  never  will  witness 
one :  but  I  am  told  that  when  the  cham- 
pions appear  in  the  ring,  stripped  for  the 
combat  (however  bestial  and  blackguard- 
looking  their  countenances  may  be,)  the 
clearness  and  beauty  of  their  skin  testify 
that  by  skillful  physical  discipline  a  great 
deal  more  may  oe  made  of  that  human 
hide  than  is  usually  made  of  it    Then  if 
you  wish  to  see  what  may  be  made  of  the 
human  muscles  as  regards  rapid  dexteri- 
ty, look  at  the  Wizard  of  the  North  or  at 
an  Indian  juggler.    I  am  very  far  indeed 
from  saying  or  thinking  that  this  peculiar 
preeminence  is  worth  the  pains  it  mast 
cost  to  acquire  it.    Not  that  I  have  a 
word  to  say  against  the  roan  who  m:un* 
tains  his  children  by  bringing  some  one 
faculty  of  the  body  to  absolute  perfec- 
tion :  I  am  ready  even  to  admit  that  it  is 
a  veryri^ht  and  fit  thing  that  one  man  in 
five  or  BIX  million  should  devote  bis  life 
to  showing  the  very  utmost  that  can  be 
made  of  the  human  fingers,  or  the  human 
muscular  system  as  a  whole :  it  is  fit  that 
a  rare  man  here  and  there  should  culti- 
vate some  accomplishment  to  a  perfectioa 
that  looks  magical,  just  as  it  is  fit  that  a 
man  here  and  there  should  live  in  a  house 
that  cost  a  million  of  pounds  to  build,  and 
round  which  a  wide  tract  of  country  shows 
what  may  be  made  of  trees  and  fields 
where    unlinnted  wealth   and    exquisite 
taste  have  done  their  best  to  improve  na- 
ture to  the  fairest  forms  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable.   But  even  if  it  were  possible,  it 
would  not  be  dchirable  that  all  human 
beings  should  live  in  dwellings  like  Ham- 
ilton Palace  or  Arundel  Castle;  and  it 
would  serve  no  good  end  at  all,  certainly 
no  end  worth  the  cost,  to  have  all  educat- 
ed men  muscular  as  Tom  Sayers,  or  swift 
of  hand  as  Robert  Houdin.    Practical  ef- 
ficiency is  what  is  wanted  for  the  business 
of  this  world,  not  absolute  perfection; 
life  is  too  short  to  allow  any  out  excep- 
tional individuals,  few  and  far  between,  lo 
acquire  the  power  of  playing  at  rackets 
as  well  as  rackets  can  possibly  be  played. 
We  are  obliged  to  have  a  great  number 
of  irons  in  the  fire :  it  is  needful  that  we 
should  do  decently  well  a  great  number 
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of  things :  and  vre  Tnust  not  devote  our- 
selves to  one  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
tlie   rest.     And  accordingly,  though  we 
may  desire  to  be  reasonably  muscular  and 
reasonably  active,  it  will  not  disturb  us  to 
think  that  in  both  these  respects  we  are 
people  of  whom  more  might  have  been 
made.     It  may  here  be  said  that  proba- 
bly there  is   hardly  an   influence  which 
tends  so  powerfully  to  produce  •  extreme 
self-complacency  as  the  conviction  that  as 
regards    some  one  physical  accomplish- 
fnent,  otic  is   a  person   of  whom   more 
conld  not  have  been  made.    It  is  a  proud 
thing  to  think  that  you  stand  decidedly 
ahead  of  all  mankind  :  that  Eclipse  is  first 
and  the  rest  no  where ;  even  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  up  six  balls  at  once,  or  of 
noting  and  remembering  twenty  different 
objects  in   a  shop-window  as  you  walk 
past  it  at  five  miles  an  hour.    I  do  not 
think  I  ever  beheld  a  human  being  whose 
aspect  was  of  such  unutterable  pride,  as 
a  man  I  lately  saw  playing  the  drum  as 
one  of  a  certain  splendid  military  band. 
He  was  playing  in  a  piece  in  which  the 
drnm  music  was  very  conspicuous ;  and 
even  an  unskilled  observer  could  remark 
that  his  playing  was  absolute  perfection. 
He  had  the  thorough  masterv  of  his  in- 
strument.     He    did    the    most    difficult 
things  not  only  with  admirable  precision, 
but  without  the  least  appearance  of  ef- 
fort.    He  was  a  great  tall  fellow  :  and  it 
was  really  a  fine  sight  to  see  him  stand 
ing  very  upright,  and  immovable  save  as 
to  his  arms,  looking  fixedly  into  distance, 
and  his  bosom  swelling  with  the  lofly  be- 
lief that  out  of  four  or  five  thousand  per- 
sons who  were  present,  there  was  not  one 
who,  to  save  his  life,  could  have  done 
what  he  was  doing  so  easily. 

So  much  of  physical  dexterity.  As  for 
physical  grace,  it  will  be  admitted  that  in 
that  respect  more  might  be  made  of  most 
human  beings.  It  is  not  merely  that  they 
are  ugly  and  awkward  naturally,  but  that 
they  are  ugly  and  awkward  artificially. 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  in  his  earlier  writings 
was  accustomed  to  maintain  that  just  as  it 
is  a  man's  duty  to  cultivate  his  mental 
powers,  so  is  it  his  duty  to  cultivate  his 
bodily  appearance.  And  doubtless,  all 
the  gifts  of  nature  are  talents  committed 
to  us  to  bo  improved ;  they  are  things 
intrusted  to  us  to  make  the  best  of.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  fix  the  point  at  which 
the  care  of  personal  appearance  in  man  or 
woman  becomes  excessive.  It  does  so 
VOL.  LIV.— No.4 
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whom  no  more  can  be  made.    Now  taste 
and  skill  can  make  more  of  almost  any 
thing.    And  you  will  set  down  Thomson*8 
lines  as  flatly  opposed  to  fact,  when  your 
lively  cousin  walks  into  your  room  to  let 
you  see  her  before   she   goes  out  to  an 
evening  party;  and  when   you  come   to 
compare  that  radiant  vision,  in  her  rqbes 
of  misty  texture,  and  with  hair  arranged 
in  folds  the  most  complicated — wreath- 
ed, and  satin-shoed  —  with    the    homely 
figure  that  took  a  walk  with  you  that  af- 
ternoon,    rnsset-gowned,   lartan-plaided, 
and  shod  with  serviceable  boots  for  tram- 
ping through  country  mud.     One  does  not 
think  of  loveliness  in  the  case  of  men,  be- 
cause they  have  not  got  any ;  but  their 
aspect,  such  as  it  is,  is  mainly  made  by 
their    tailors.    And    it   is   a   lamentable 
thought,  how  very  ill  the  clothes  of  most 
men  are  made.     I  think  that  the  art  of 
draping  the  male  human  body  has  been 
brought  to  much  less  excellence  by  the 
ma^s  of  those  who  practice  it,  than  any  oth- 
or  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.    Tail- 
ors, even  in  great  cities,  are  generally  ex- 
tremely bad.     Or  it  may  be  that  the  pro- 
viding of^  the  human  frame  with  decent 
and  well-fitting  garments  is  bo  very  difli- 
cnlt  a  thing,  that  (save  by  a  great  genius 
here  and  there)  it  can  be  no  more  than 
approximated  to.     As  for  tailors  in  little 
country  villages,  their  power  of  distorting 
and    disfiguring   is  wonderful.     When  I 
used  to  be  a  country  clergyman,  I  remem- 
ber how,  when  I  went  to  the  funeral  of 
some  simple  rustic,  I  was  filled  with  sur- 
piise  to  see  the  tall,  strapping,  fine  young 
country  lads,  arrayed  in  tfieir  black  suits. 
What  awkward    figures   they  looked  in 
those  unwonted  garments!     How  differ- 
ent from  their  easy,  natural  appearance 
in  their  every-day  fustian !     Here   you 
would  see  a  young  fe'low,  with  a  coat 
whose  huge  collar  covered  half  his  head 
when  you  looked  at  him  from  behind;  a 
very  common  thing  was  to  have  sleeves 
which  entirely  concealed  the  hands  ;  and 
the  wrinkled   and  baggy   aspect   of  the 
whole  suits  could  be   imagined  only   by 
such  as  have  seen  them.     It  may  be   re- 
marked here,  that  those  strong  country 
lads  were  in  another  respect   people  of 
M'hom  more  might  have  been   physically 
made.     Oh !  for  a  drill-serjeant  to  teach 
them  to  stand  upright,  and  to  turn  out 
their  toes  ;  and  to  get  rid  of  that  slouch- 
Jng,  hulking  gait  Avhich  gives  such  a  look 
of  clumsiness  and  stupidity !    If  you  could 


but  have  the  well-developed  muscle  and 
the  fresh  complexion  of  the  country,  with 
the  smartness  and  alertness  of  the  town! 
You  have  there  the  rough  material  of 
which  a  vat^t  deal  may  be  made;  yoa 
have  the  water- worn  pebble  which  will 
take  a  beautiful  polish.  Take  from  the 
moorland  cottage  the  shepherd-lad  of  six- 
teen ;  send  him  to  a  Scotch  college  for 
four  years,  let  him  be  tutor  in  a  good  fam- 
ily for  a  year  or  two  ;  and  (if  he  be  an  ob- 
servant fellow)  you  will  find  in  him  the 
quiet,  self-possessed  air  and  the  easy  ad- 
dress of  the  gentleman  who  has  seen  the 
world.  And  it  is  curious  to  see  one  broth- 
er of  a  fiimily  thus  educated  and  polifilied 
into  refinement,  while  the  other  three  or 
four,  remaining  in  their  father's  simple  lot, 
retain  its  rough  manners  and  its  unsophis- 
ticated feelings.  Well,  look  at  the  man 
who  has  been  made  a  gentleman,  probably 
by  the  hard  labor  and  sore  self-denial  of 
the  others ;  and  see  in  him  what  each  of 
the  others  might  have  been !  Look  wiUi 
respect  on  the  diamond  which  needed  only 
to  be  polished.  Reverence  the  undevel 
oped  potential  which  circumstances  hare 
held  down.  Look  with  interest  on  these 
people  of  whom  more  might  have  been 
made! 

Such  a  sight  as  this  sometimes  sets  us 
thinking  how  many  gems  of  excellence 
are  in  this  world  turned  to  no  accouot. 
You  see  the  polished  diamond  and  the 
rough  one  side  by  side.  It  is  too  late 
now ;  but  the  dull  colorless  pebble  might 
have  been  the  bright  glancing  gem.  And 
you  may  polish  the  material  diamond  at 
imy  time ;  but  if  you  miss  your  season  in 
the  case  of  the  human  one,  the  loss  can 
never  be  repaired.  The  bumpkin  who  is 
a  bumpkin  at  thirty,  must  remain  a  bump- 
kin to  threescore  and  ten.  But  another 
thing  til  at  makes  us  think  how  many  fair 
possibilities  are  lost,  is  to  remark  the  for- 
tuitous way  in  which  great  things  have 
often  been  done ;  and  done  by  people  who 
never  dreamt  that  they  had'  in  them  the 
power  to  do  any  thing  particular.  These 
cases,  one  can  not  but  think,  are  samples 
of  millions  more.  There  have  been  very 
]>opuIar  writers  who  were  brought  out 
by  mere  accident.  They  did  not  know 
what  precious  vein  of  thought  they  had 
at  command,  till  they  stumbled  upon  it 
as  if  by  chance,  like  the  Indian  at  tbe 
mines  of  Potosi.  It  is  not  much  that  we 
know  of  Shakspeare,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  it  was  in  patching  up  old  plays  for 
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acting  tliat  he  discovered  within  himself 
a  capacity  for  producing  that  which  men 
will  not  easily  let  die.  When  a  young 
military  man,  disheartened  with  the  ser- 
vice, songht  for  an  appointment  as  an 
Irish  Commissioner  of  Excise,  and  was 
sadly  disappointed  because  he  did  not 
get  it,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  as  little 
idea  as  any  one  else  had  that  he  possessed 
that  aptitude  for  the  conduct  of  war  which 
was  to  make  him  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. And  when  a  young  mathematician, 
entirely  devoid  of  ambition,  desired  to 
settle  quietly  down,  and  devote  all  his 
lite  to  that  unexciting  study,  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  a  person  of  whom 
more  was  to  be  made  —  who  was  to  grow 
into  the  great  Emperor  Napoleon,  I  had 
other  instances  in  ray  mind,  but '  after 
these  last  it  is  needless  to  mention  them. 
But  such  cases  suggest  to  us  that  there 
may  have  been  many  Follets  who  never 
held  a  brief,  many  Keans  who  never  act- 
ed but  in  barns,  many  Vandyks  who 
never  earned  more  than  six-pence  a  day, 
many  Goldsmiths  who  never  were  better 
than  penny-a-liners,  many  Michaels  who 
never  built  their  St.  Peter's  ;  and  perhaps 
a  Shakspeare  who  held  horses  at  the 
theater-door  for  pence,  as  the  Shakspeare 
we  know  of  did,  and  who  stopped  there. 
Let  it  here  be  suggested,  that  it  is  highly 
illogical  to  conclude  that  you  are  yourself 
a  person  of  whom  a  great  deal  more  might 
have  been  made,  merely  because  you  are  a 
person  of  whom  it  is  the  fact  that  very 
little  has  actually  been  made.  This  sug- 
gestion may  appenr  a  truism;  but  it  is 
one  of  those  simple  truths  of  which  we 
all  need  to  be  occasionally  reminded. 
After  all,  the  great  test  of  what  a  man 
can  do,  must  be  what  a  man  does.  But 
there  are  folk  who  live  on  the  reputation 
of  being  pebbles  capable  of  receiving  a 
very  high  polish,  though  from  circum- 
stances they  did  not  choose  to  be  polish- 
ed. There  are  people  who  stand  high  in 
general  estimation  on  the  ground  of  what 
they  might  have  done  if  they  had  liked. 
You  will  find  students  who  took  no  honors 
at  the  university,  but  who  endeavor  to 
impress  their  fi'iends  with  the  notion  that 
if  they  had  chosen  they  could  have  at- 
tained to  unexampled  eminence.  And 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  there  are  great 
powers  that  run  to  waste.  There  Ijave 
been  men  whose  doings,  splendid  as  they 
were,  were  no  more  than  a  hint  of  how 
much  more  they  could  have  done.    In 


such  a  case  as  that  of  Coleridge,  you  see 
bow  the  lack  of  steady  industry,  and  of 
all  sense  of  responsibility,  abated  the  tan- 
gible result  of  the  noble  intellect  God 
gave  him.  But  as  a  general  rule,  and  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  people,  you  need  not 
give  a  man  credit  for  the  possession  of 
any  powers  beyond  those  which  he  has 
actually  exhibited.  If  a  boy  is  at  the 
bottom  of  his  class,  it  is  probably  because 
he  could  not  attain  its  top.  My  friend 
Mr.  Snarling  thinks  he  can  write  much 
better  articles  than  those  which  appear  in 
Fraser'^a  Magazine;  but  as  he  has  not 
done  so,  I  am  not  inclined  to  give  him 
credit  for  the  achievement.  But  you  can 
see  that  this  principle  of  estimating  peo- 
ple's abilities  not  by  what  they  have  done, 
but  by  what  they  think  they  could  do, 
will  be  much  approved  by  persons  who 
are  stupid,  and  at  the  same  time  conceited. 
It  is  a  pleasing  arrangement  that  every 
man  should  fix  his  own  mental  mark,  and 
hold  by  his  estimate  of  himself.  And 
then,  never  measuring  his  strengh  with 
others,  he  can  suppose  he  could  have  beat 
them  if  he  had  tried. 

Yes,  we  are  all  mainly  fashioned  by 
circumstances;  and  had  the  circumstances 
been  more  propitious,  they  might  have 
made  a  great  deal  more  of  us.  You 
sometimes  think,  middle-aged  man,  >yho' 
never  have  passed  the  limits  of  Britain, 
what  an  effect  might  have  been  produced  on 
your  views  and  character  by  foreign  travel. 
You  think  what  an  indefinite  expansion  of 
mind  it  might  have  caused;  how  many 
narrow  prejudices  it  might  have  rubbed 
away ;  how  much  wiser  and  better  a  man 
it  might  have  made  you.  Or  more  society 
and  wider  reading  in  your  early  youth 
might  have  improved  you ;  might  have 
taken  away  the  shyness  and  the  intrusive 
individuality  which  you  sometimes  feel 
painfully ;  might  have  called  out  one  can 
not  say  what  of  greater  confidence  and 
larger  sympathy.  How  very  little,  you 
think  to  yourself,  you  have  seen  and 
known  !  While  others  skim  great  libra- 
ries, you  read  the  same  few  books  over 
and  over;  while  others  come  to  know 
many  lands  and  cities,  and  the  faces  and 
ways  of  many  men,  you  look,  year  after 
year,  on  the  same  few  square  miles  of 
this  world,  and  you  have  to  form  your 
notion  of  human  nature  from  the  study 
of  but  few  human  beings,  and  these  very 
commonplace.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well.  It 
is  not  so  ceitain  that  more  would  have 
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been  made  of  you  if  you  had  enjoyed  what 
might  seem  greater  advantages.  Perhaps 
you  learned  more  by  studying  the  little 
field  before  you  earnestly  and  long,  than 
you  would  have  learned  if  you  had  be- 
stowed a  cursory  glance  upon  fields  more 
extensive  by  far.  Perhaps  there  was 
compensation  for  the  fewness  of  the  cases 
you  bad  to  observe,  in  the  keenness  with 
which  you  were  able  to  observe  them. 
Perhaps  the  Great  Disposer  saw  that  in 
your  case  the  pebble  got  nearly  all  the 
polishing  it  would  stand ;  the  man  nearly 
all  the  chances  he  could  improve. 

If  there  be  soundness  and  justice  in 
this  suggestion,  it  may  afford  consolation 
to  a  considerable  class  of  men  and  women. 
I  mean  those  people  who,  feeling  within 
themselves  many  defects  of  character,  and 
discerning  in  their  outward  lot  much 
which  they  would  wish  other  than  it  is, 
are  ready  to  think  that  some  one  thing 
would  have  put  them  right ;  that  some 
one  thing  would  put  them  right  even  yet ; 
but  something  which  they  have  hopelessly 
missed,  something  which  can  never  be. 
There  was  just  one  testing  event,  which 
stood  between  them  and  their  being  made 
a  vast  deal  more  of.  They  would  have 
been  far  better  and  far  happier,  they 
think,  had  some  sins^le  malisrn  influence 
been  kept  away  which  has  darkened  all 
their  life ;  or  had  some  single  blessing 
been  given  which  would  have  made  it 
happy.  If  you  had  got  such  a  parish 
which  you  did  not  get ;  if  you  had  mar- 
ried such  a  woman ;  if  your  little  child 
had  not  died ;  if  you  had  always  the  soci- 
ety and  sympathy  of  such  an  energetic 
and  hopeful  friend ;  if  the  scenery  round 
your  dwelling  were  of  a  different  charac- 
ter; if  the  neighboring  town  were  four 
miles  off  instead  of  fifteen ;  if  any  one  of 
these  circumstances  had  been  altered, 
what  a  different  man  you  might  have 
been  !  Probably  many  people,  even  of 
middle  age,  conscious  that  the  manifold 
cares  and  worries  of  life  forbid  that  it 
should  be  evenly  joyous,  do  yet  cherish, 
at  the  bottom  of  their  heart,  some  vague 
yet  rooted  fancy,  that  if  but  one  thmg 
were  given  on  which  they  had  set  their 
hearts,  or  one  care  removed  forever, 
they  would  be  perfectly  happy,  even  here. 
Perhaps  you  overrate  the  effect  which 
would  have  been  produced  on  your  cha- 
racter by  such  a  single  cause.  It  might 
not  have  made  you  much  better;  it  might 
not  even  have  made  you  very  different. 


And  assuredly  you  are  wrong  in  fancying 
that  any  such  single  thing  could  have 
made  you  happy ;  that  is,  entirely  happy. 
Nothing  in  this  world  could  ever  make 
you  that.  It  is  not  God's  purpose  tliat 
we  should  be  entirely  happy  here.  **  This 
is  not  our  rest."  The  day  will  never  come 
which  will  not  brins  its  woriy.  And  the 
possibility  of  terrible  misfortune  and  sor- 
row hangs  over  all.  There  is  but  One 
Place  where  we  shall  be  right ;  and  that 
is  fiir  away. 

Yes,  more  might  have  been  made  of 
all  of  us ;  probably,  in  the  case  of  most, 
not  much  more  wiU  be  made  in  this 
world.  We  are  now,  if  we  have  reached 
middle  life,  very  much  what  we  shall  be 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  We  shall  not, 
in  this  world,  be  much  better;  let  us 
humbly  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  worse. 
Yet,  if  there  be  an  nndefinable  sadness  in 
looking  at  the  marred  material  of  which 
so  much  more  might  have  been  made, 
there  is  a  sublime  hopefulness  in  the  con- 
templation  of  material,  bodily  and  mental, 
of  which  a  great  deal  more  and  better 
will  certainly  yet  be  made.  Not  much 
more  may  be  made  of  any  of  us  in  life ; 
but  who  shall  estimate  what  may  be  made 
of  US  in  immortality  ?  Think  of  a  ^^  spi- 
ritual body ;"  think  of  a  perfectly  pare 
and  happy  soul  I  I  thought  of  this  on  a 
beautiful  evening  of  this  summer,  walking 
with  a  much  valued  friend  through  a 
certain  grand  ducal  domain.  In  front  of 
a  noble  sepulcher,  where  is  laid  np  much 
aristocratic  dust,  there  are  sculptured  by 
some  great  artist,  three  colossal  faceit, 
which  arc  meant  to  represent  Life,  Death, 
and  Immortality.  It  was  easy  to  repre- 
sent Death :  the  face  was  one  of  solemn 
rest,  with  closed  eyes ;  and  the  sculptor's 
skill  was  mainly  shown  in  distinguishing 
Life  from  Immortality.  And  he  had  done 
it  well.  There  was  Life,  a  care-worn, 
anxious,  weary  face,  that  seemed  to  look 
at  you  earnestly,  and  with  a  vague  inquiry 
for  something  —  the .  something  that  is 
lacking  in  all  things  here.  And  there  was 
Immortality :  life-Ufe,  but  oh  1  how  differ* 
ent  from  mortal  Life!  There  was  the 
beautiful  face ;  calm,  satisfied,  self  possess- 
ed, sublime;  and  with  eyes  looking  far 
away.  I  see  it  yet ;  the  crimson  sunset 
warming  the  gray  stone;  and  a  great 
hawthorn  tree,  covered  with  blossoms, 
standing  by.  Yes,  tf^ere  was  Immortali- 
ty ;  and  you  felt,  as  you  looked  at  it,  that 

it  was  HOBE  MADE  OF  LIFE  !     A.K.H.B. 
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This  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  are 
perpetually  affecting  the  destinies  of  sci- 
entific induction  by  their  revelations;  our 
speculations  in  comparative  anatomy  are 
constantly  indebted  to  the  bones  disen- 
tombed from  those  mysterious  coffitis  of 
past  ages ;  the  popular  interest  in  fossils 
dates  ^'om  the  interesting  discoveries  of 
the  Kirkdale  Cave ;  still  more  interesting 
because  furnishing  a  key  to  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  our  own  race ;  and  the 
elucidation  of  the  stages  of  our  advance 
in  civilization  were  the  discoveries  of 
Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay,  its  arrow- 
heads, and  pins  for  the  fastening  the  sav- 
age skin,  and  its  stone  hatchet,  and  its 
round  pieces  of  sandstone  grit  pierced  like 
beads,  and  its  boar-spear ;  and  deeper  still 
— and  most  interestmg  of  all — the  decay- 
ed skeleton — its  skull  still  asserting  the 
dignity  of  its  ancient  inhabitant,  since 
Cuvicr  instantly  pronounced  it  to  be  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  evidently  enough  no  go 
rilla  or  nest-building  ape.  The  caves  of 
Neanderthal  seem  likely  to  create  a  simi- 
lar— nay,  a  deeper — ^interest.  Professor 
Schaaff  hausen  quotes  from  a  letter  of  his 
friend,  Dr.  Fuhlrott,  a  description  of  this 
interesting  cavern : 

"  A  small  cave  or  grotto,  high  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  man,  and  about  fifteen  feet  deep  from  the 
entrance,  which  is  seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  ex- 
ists in  the  southern  wall  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Neanderthal,  as  it  is  termed,  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  Dussel,  and 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
In  its  earlier  and  uninjured  condition,  this  cav- 
ern opened  upon  a  narrow  plateau  lying  in  front 
of  it,  and  from  which  the  rocky  wall  descended 
almost  perpendicularly  into  the  river.     It  could 

•  Natural  History  Review.  Article  on  the  Crania 
of  the  most  Ancient  Races  of  Man.  By  Professor 
D.  SciiAAFFHAusBN  ;  with  Remarks  and  Original 
Figures  taken  from  a  cast  of  the  Neanderthal  Crani- 
um, by  Georqe  Busk,  F.R.S.     Williams  and  Xorgate. 

Crania  Americana  :  or^  a  Comparative  View  of 
the  SkulU  of  various  Aboriginal  Nations  of  North 
and  South' America.  To  which  is  prefixed  vm  Essay 
on  the  Varieties  of  the  ITutnan  Species.  Illustrated 
by  seventy-eight  Plates,  and  a  Colored  Map.  By 
Gkorgr  Morton,  M.D.  Pniladelphia :  John  Pen- 
nington. 


be  reached,  though  with  difBculty,  from  above. 
The  uneven  floor  was  covered  to  a  thickness  of 
four  or  five  feet  with  a  deposit  of  mud,  sparing- 
ly intermixed  with  rounded  fragments  of  chert 
In  the  removing  of  this  deposit,  the  bones  were 
discovered.  The  skull  was  first  noticed  placed 
nearest  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern ;  and  fur- 
ther in,  the  other  bones,  lying  in  the  same  hor- 
izontal plane.  Of  this  I  was  assured  in  the 
most  positive  terms  by  two  laborers  who  were 
employed  to  clear  out  the  grotto,  and  who  were 
questioned  by  me  on  the  spot  At  first  no  idea 
was  entertained  of  the  bones  being  human  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  several  weeks  after  their  disco- 
very that  they  were  recognized  as  such  by  me, 
and  placed  in  security.  But,  as  the  importance 
of  the  discovery  was  not  at  the  time  perceived, 
the  laborers  were  very  careless  in  the  collect- 
ing, and  secured  chiefly  only  the  larger  bones ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  it  may  be  attributed 
that  fragments  merely  of  the  probably  perfect 
skeleton  came  into  my  possession.*' 

From  this  discovery,  Dr.  Schaafifhauscn 
imagines  that  he  reaches  the  following 
conclusions:  "  Ist.  That  the  extraordina- 
ry form  of  the  sknll  was  due  to  a  natural 
conformation  hitherto  not  known  to  exist, 
even  in  the  most  barbarous  races.  2d. 
Tiiat  these  remarkable  human  remains 
belonged  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
time  of  the  Celts  and  Germans,  and  were 
in  all  probability  derived  from  one  of  the 
wild  races  of  North  -  western  Europe, 
spoken  of  by  Latin  writers;  and  which 
were  encountered  as  autochthones  by  the 
German  immigrants.  And  3dly.  That 
it  was  beyond  doubt  that  these  human 
relics  were  traceable  to  a  period  at  which 
the  latest  animals  of  the  diluvium  still  exist- 
ed ;  but  that  no  proof  in  support  of  this 
assumption,  nor  consequently  of  their  so- 
termed  fossil  condition,  was  aflforded  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  bones 
were  discovered." 

In  some  particulars,  Dr.  Schaaffhausen's 
learned  and  suggestive  paper  has  forcibly 
reminded  us  or"  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Hy- 
driotaphia ;  but  the  eloquent  old  Norwich 
physician  descended  into  the  subterranean 
world  of  buried  urns  and  bones,  to  discov- 
er how  surely  "man  is  a  noble  animal, 
splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
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grave,  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths 
with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremo- 
nies of  bravery,  in  the  infamy  of  his  na- 
ture." Such  is  scarcely  the  impression 
produced  by  this  most  able  and  interest- 
ing paper ;  it  is,  he  conceives,  a  step  lower 
down  into  the  vault  of  being  from  whence 
we  have  emerged — the  anatomist  discov- 
ers in  the  chambers  of  that  rare  and  cu- 
rious skull  a  lamp,  which  lights  us  back- 
ward ;  it  makes  the  ground  a  little  firmer 
on  which  we  advance  to  claim  relation- 
Ship  with  the  illustrious  ape  family.  "It 
affords,"  says  Mr.  Busk,  "a  character  in 
which  that  skull  approaches  that  of  the 
gorilla  or  chimpanzee." 

Upon  this  discovery,  and  his  inductions 
from  it.  Dr.  Schaaffhausen  has  formed  a 
succession  of  suggestions,  which,  if  they 
have  not  the  rich  hearse-like  pomp  and 
magnificence,  have  yet  the  quaint  and 
varied  learning  and  solemn  thoughtful n ess 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  urn  burial.  Sci- 
entific men  are  as  much  deluded  by  phan- 
tasmal resemblances  and  shadows,  as  even 
poets  themselves.  Not  Robinson  Crusoe, 
when  he  started  to  discover  a  footprint  in 
the  sand,  was  more  surprised,  nor  did  he 
fallow  the  track  more  closely,  or  feel  more 
clearly  the  assurance  that  ho  was  upon  the 
track  of  a  man,  than  a  comparative  anato- 
mist, when  he  lays  his  finger  upon  a  rare 
skuli.  Dr.  Schaaffhausen  imagines  he  is 
upon  the  track  of  a  new  Man  Friday,  and 
believes  that  the  cavern  of  Neanderthal 
supplies  the  sensible  link  to  the  long  cloudy 
tracery  of  tradition  floating  over  Europe, 
tending,  he  thinks,  to  establish  the  cxbt- 
ence  of  a  wonderful  race  of  beings,  form- 
ing the  bridge  of  communication  between 
man  and  the  ape. 

We  speak  with  great  respect ;  of  such 
a  paper,  so  full  of  rare  and  profoundly  in- 
teresting scholarship,  as  the  paf>er  of  Dr. 
Schauff'hausen,  it  is  only  possible  to  speak 
with  respect ;  but  it  is  wonderful,  truly, 
what  a  propensity  there  is  in  scientific 
men  to  quarter  the  arms  of  the  great 
monkey  family  upon  their  hatchments. 
It  must  be  admitted  to  be  assuredly  won- 
derful that  distinguished  anatomists  like 
our  author  shotdd  even  be  disposed  to 
permit  a  little  special  pleading — to  in- 
dulge in  a  little  hypothesis,  if  they  can 
only  by  such  be  permitted  to  wear  the 
bar  sinister  of  their  royal  simiatic  origin 
of  species;  the  skull  of  Neanderthal  being 
scarcely  found  sufficient  to  establish  the 
honor  of   the    gorilla    cousiuship«     Dr. 


Schaaffhansen  says :  ^'  Nor  should  we  be 
justified  in  regarding  the  cranial  conform- 
ation as  perhaps  representing  the  most 
savage  primitive  type  of  the  human  race, 
since  crania  exist  among  living  savages, 
which,  though  not  exhibiting  such  a  re- 
markable conformation  of  the  forehead, 
which  gives  the  skull  somewhat  the  aspect 
of  that  of  the  large  apes,  still,  in  other  re- 
spects, as,  for  instance,  in  the  greater  depth 
of  the  temporal  fbssas,  the  crest-like  tempo- 
ral ridges,  and  a  generally  less  capacious 
cranial  cavity,  exhibit  an  equally  low  stage 
of  development." 

Since  the  day  of  Camper,  anatomists 
have  attempted  many  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  worth  of  the  mysterious  in* 
habitant  by  accurately  gauging  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  chambers  of  crania ;  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  skull  has  been  one  of  the  roost 
important  problems  of  ethnological  sci- 
ence. A  popular  elucidation,  even  for 
scientific  minds,  is  still  needed.  The  in- 
terest of  the  subject  can  not  well  be  over- 
stated. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
weight  and  the  measurement  of  the  skull 
determine  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
spiritual  dynamical  force  in  the  race.  If 
we  were  introduced  into  a  museum  of  the 
crania  of  all  nation^  and  ages,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  possible,  from  those  silent, 
echoless,  and  ruined  temples,  to  discover 
the  great  master  builders — the  advance 
guards — the  road-makers  of  civilization. 
To  carry  the  induction  into  detail  would 
not  be,  perhaps,  so  easy.  No  doubt,  in 
the  caverns  of  the  earth,  we  find  ourselves 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  autoch- 
thonic  peoples,  races  long  anticipating 
those  whom  we  call  aboriginal.  The  skull 
is  to  the  mind  what  the  ruined  city,  with 
its  palaces  and  temples,  is  to  the  race«  It 
is  monumental,  and  no  doubt  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  shown  that  the  size  and  ca- 
pacity of  crania  increnses  as  the  race  im- 
proves. Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  in  his  Arch- 
(Bology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scot- 
land, has  extorted  this  testimony  from 
innumerable  tumuli.  The  great  stone 
ages  preserve  not  only  the  works  of  the 
builders,  but  from  the  cemetery  are  also 
disentombed  the  innumerable  skulls,  ena- 
bling us  to  assign  to  tradition,  in  its  ru- 
mors of  vanished  peoples,  its  proper  meas- 
ure of  truth.  Dr.  Pritchard  h.is  assigned 
the  broad  faced  pyramidal  skull  to  the 
nomadic  tribes,  while  the  characteristic 
oval  skull  is  ever  the  indication  of  the 
long -settled  and  civilized  people.    The 
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crania  of  the  North-British  tumuli,  and 
those  of  the  Peruvian  temples,  furnish  to 
us  the  same  evidence  that  tliose  who  rear- 
ed those  wondrous  and  interesting  struc- 
tures possessed  alike  the  capacity  for  the 
practice  of  analogous  arts.  Indeed,  there 
are  not  wanting  indications  of  a  likeness 
between  the  anatomical  structures  and 
conditions  of  the  mysterious  people  dis- 
covered by  the  Spaniards  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  those  whose  remains  were  discov- 
ered beneath  the  grassy  tumuli  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
stall  has  been  carried  forward  by  anato- 
mists to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and,  in 
some  regions,  under  circumstances  most  fa- 
vorable for  the  purposes  of  induction.  Dr. 
Morton's  magnificent  and  cosily  work  is  an 
illustration  of  this.  Thus  the  tribe  of  the 
Atures — at  the.  sources  of  the  Orinoco, 
among  the  forest  solitudes,  lies  their  most 
remarkable  cemetery,  in  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  valley,  covered  with  a  thick 
forest.  In  that  shady  and  solitary  spot, 
Humboldt  found  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe. 
Opening  itself  there  where  the  waters 
have  scooped  for  themselves  a  hollow, 
that  illustrious  traveler  discovered  in  the 
tomb  of  an  extinct  tribe,  near  six  hundred 
skeletons,  all  well  preserved,  and  so  regu- 
larly placed  that  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  make  an  error  in  their  number. 
£very  skeleton  reposes  in  a  basket  made 
of  the  petioles  of  the  palm-tree.  This 
cemetery  must  be  comparatively  recent 
where  the  bones  of  the  Atures  lie.  Not 
BO  the  moreil  lustrious  tomb  of  Pachaca- 
mac — the  ruined  temple  of  the  sun,  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  highest  order  of 
the  Peruvians.  Yet,  reposing  as  this  vast 
concourse  of  skeletons  did  amidst  the 
grandeurs  of  the  Peruvian  temple,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  they  were  the 
builders ;  tradition,  and  the  evidence  of  a 
more  aboriginal  crania — most  likely  that 
of  the  Toltecan — ^testify  to  even  a  remoter 
architect.  The  civilization  of  the  Peru- 
vian is  one  of  those  marvels  and  mysteries 
which  can  not  be  fathomed.  They  pos- 
sessed a  civilization  complete  in  its  order 
— graceful,  yet  Cyclopean ;  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  crania  beneath  the  architec- 
ture proclaims  the  character  of  the  build- 
er. What  does  the  brutalized  skull 
prove  ?  A  relationship  to  the  gorilla  or 
the  ape,  as  Mr.  Busk  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Yet  eminent  travelers  have  given 
to  these  very  brutalized  skulls  the  power 


of  rearing  the  vast  Peruvian  temples— the 
mighty  monuments  of  Tiaguanico  and 
Titicaca.     Mr.  Pentland  states  that : 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  Titicaca  he  has  *  discov- 
ered innumerable  tombs,  hundreds  of  which  he 
entered  and  examined.  These  monuments  are 
of  a  grand  species  of  design  and  architecture, 
resembling  Cyclopean  remains,  and  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  arts  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 
They  therefore  betokened  a  high  condition  of 
civilization;  but  the  most  extraordinary  fkct 
belonging  to  them,  is  their  invariably  containing 
the  mortal  remains  of  a  race  of  men,  of  all  ages, 
from  the  earliest  infancy  to  maturity  and  old 
age,  the  formation  of  whose  crania  seems  to 
prove  that  they  are  an  extinct  race  of  natives 
who  inhabited  Upper  Peru  above  a  thousand 
yean  ago,  and  differing  from  any  mortals  now 
inhabiting  our  globe.  The  site  is  between  the 
fourteenth  and  nineteenth  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  the  skulls  found  (of  which  specimens 
are  both  in  London  and  Paris)  are  remarkable 
for  their  extreme  extent  behind  the  occipital 
foramen ;  for  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
cerebral  mass  must  have  been  deposited  in  this 
wonderfully  elongated  posterior  chamber ;  and 
as  the  bones  of  the  face  were  also  much  elongat- 
ed, the  general  appearance  must  have  been  ra- 
ther that  of  some  of  the  ape  fiunily  than  of  hu- 
man beings.  In  the  tombs,  as  in  those  of 
%yp^  parcels  of  grain  were  left  beside  the 
dead ;  and  it  was  another  singular  circumstance 
that  the  maize  or  Indian  com  so  left,  was  differ- 
ent from  any  that  now  existed  in  the  country.' 

"  Mr.  Pentland  expresses  his  decided  opinion 
*  that  the  extraordinary  forms  thus  brought  to 
the  hght  of  day  after  their  long  sojourn,  could 
not  be  attributed  to  pressure,  or  any  external 
force  similar  to  that  still  employed  by  many 
American  tribes ;  and  adduced,  in  confirmation 
of  this  view,  the  opinions  of  Cuvier,  of  Gall,  and 
of  many  other  naturalists  and  anatomists.  On 
these  grounds  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  con- 
stituted the  population  of  these  elevated  regions 
before  the  arrival  of  the  present  Indian  popula- 
tion, which  in  its  physical  characters,  customs, 
etc.,  offers  many  analogies  with  the  Asiatic  po- 
pulation of  the  old  world.' 

"  The  preceding  facts  appear  to  establish  two 
important  propositions  ;  first,  that  the  primitive 
Peruvians  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilization  and  refinement,  so  far  at  least  as 
architecture  and  sculpture  may  be  adduced  in 
evidence,  long  before  the  Incas  appeared  in  their 
country ;  and  secondly,  that  these  primitive 
Peruvians  were  the  same  people  whose  elongat- 
ed and  seemingly  brutalized  crania  now  arrest 
our  attention ;  and  it  remains  to  inquire, 
whether  these  are  the  same  people  whom  the 
Incas  found  in  possession  of  Peru,  or  whether 
their  nation  and  power  were  already  extinct  at 
that  epoch  ?" 

How  many  peoples  have  vanished  from 
the  earth  ?  Even  within  the  memory  of 
tUe  eldest  men  of  the  survivors  of  our 
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goneration,  we  find  races  penshing  and 
passing  away.  Some  quarters  of  our 
world  seem  only  like  a  solemn  museum, 
or  ossuary,  of  lost  races.  Time,  like  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  seems  to  have  led 
his  multitudes  within  the  inclosure  of 
the  mountains,  and  there  lie  tlieir  bones 
— the  dwarf  and  giant  people,  who  live  in 
legend  and  tradition.  Who  were  the 
Jotunheim  ?  who  were  the  Atures  ? 

There  seems  abundant  evidence  scat- 
tered over  the  mounds,  the  tumuli,  and 
burrows,  and  ruined  temples  of  ancient 
ages,  of  people  whose  exact  analogue  we 
can  not  now  find ;  yet  these  people  leave 
behind  them,  as  they  vanish,  proofs  that 
they  were  men,  and  represented  mankind. 
This  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic : 
apes  and  gorillas  are  not  mathematicians 
and  mechanics.    Nature,  indeed, 

*'  From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone, 
She  cries — a  thousand  types  are  gone  1 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go.*' 

But  in  all  these  types  there  is  the 
distinctive,  visible,  individuality  of  man. 
Thus,  ^  a  skull  the  most  brutalized, 
while  it  may  be  painfal  to  contemplate, 
has  its  human  character ;  but,  brutalized 
as  it  may  be,  it  would  be  absurd  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  mere  animal.  The  skull 
of  man  is  the  dome  of  thought ;  this  al- 
ways— and,  at  least,  if  it  is  not  "  the  pal- 
ace of  the  soul ;"  it  is  not  a  dilFerence 
merely  in  the  character  of  the  skull,  al- 
though there  is  that,  or  in  the  quality  of 
the  brain,  though  there  is  that ;  the  es- 
sential difference  is  in  the  inhabitant. 
There  is  something  truly  amusing  in  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Busk  deals  with  the 
skull  of  Neanderthal.  To  Dr.  Schaaff- 
bansen  it  becomes  the  key  to  a  long  and 
rich  series  of  learned  and  interesting  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  true  Allophylian  people 
of  Europe.  He  pierces  the  recesses  of  Cel- 
tic graves,  and  the  iron-mines  of  Melchin- 
gen,  from  the  Suabian  Alps.  This  sugges- 
tive skull  reminds  him  of,  and  seems  to  him 
to  be  related  to,  ^^  those  Germans  who  ter- 
rified Cadsar's  soldiers  by  the  wild  flashing 
of  their  eyes  ;  and  those  Gauls,  of  whom 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  says,  they  are 
frightful  from  the  wildness  of  their 
eyes." 

^  "  But  the  ancient  Britons  and  Irish,  the  Bel- 
pans,  Fins,  and  Scythians,  are  described  as  of 
far  more  savage  aspect  According  to  Strabo, 
the  Irish  were  voracious  cannibals,  and  consid- 
ered it  praiseworthy  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
parents  ;  and  they  are  noticed  in  similar  terms 


by  Diodorus.  Si  Hieronymus  states  that,  eren 
in  Gkul,  the  Scoti  had  been  seen  eating  human 
flesh.  Tacitus  relates  with  respect  to  the  Fius, 
that  they  lived  in  a  state  of  astonishing  savage- 
ness,  their  food  being  wild  herbs,  their  cloth- 
ing skins,  their  arrow-heads  made  of  bone;  and 
that  their  children  and  old  people  had  no  other 
protection  from  the  weather  than  wattled  huts. 
Adam  of  Bremen  relates  that,  so  late  as  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  so-termed  Jotuniy  the  most 
ancient  population  of  Scandinavia,  dwelt  in  the 
mountains  and  forests,  clad  in  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, and  uttering  sounds  more  like  the  cries  of 
wild  beasts  than  human  speech.  Their  con- 
quest and  extermination  are  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  the  Skalds.  Isigonus  of  Nictea,  quoted 
by  Pliny,  says  that  a  Scythian  people  dwelling 
ten  days^  journey  northward  from  the  Dnieper 
was  addicted  to  cannibalism,  drank  out  of  hu- 
man skulls,  and  carried  the  baiiy  scalps  of  the 
slain  on  their  breast  As  in  the  German  tradi* 
tions  and  tales,  many  traces  of  the  mode  of 
life  of  our  ancestors  have  come  down  to  us  from 
heathen  times,  so  also  may  thfe  tradition  respect- 
ing cannibalism,  which,  from  Qrimm*s  research- 
es, though  it  appears  as  early  as  Homer  in  the 
history  of  Polyphemus,  is  also  widely  diffused  in 
the  legends  of  the  Fins,  Tartars,  and  Oermaos, 
have  originated  in  the  actual  remembrance  of 
that  abominable  practice.'* 

All  most  interesting.  But  oar  read- 
ers will  perhaps  be  startled  to  find  that 
fragments  of  crania  from  Schwaan  and 
Plau  may  not  only  "  be  assigned  to  a  bar- 
barous, aboriginal  people  which  inhabit- 
ed the  north  of  Europe  before  the  (hr* 
mani;  and,  as  is  proved  by  the  discov- 
ery of  similar  remains  at  Minsk  in  Russia, 
and  in  the  Neanderthal  near  Elberfield, 
must  have  been  extensively  spread,  being 
allied,  as  may  be  presumed  from  the  form 
oM,he  sknll,  with  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tions of  Briton,  Ireland,  and  Scandina* 
via.  Whilst  at  Schwaan  the  bones  were 
deposited  in  a  Germanic  grave  of  stone, 
and  consequently  are  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  the  historical  period ;  the  bones 
from  Plau,  on  the  contrary,  were  mere- 
ly laid  in  the  sand,  together  with  imple- 
ments of  bone  of  the  rudest  kind.  The 
Minsk  skull,  in  like  manner,  was  found  in 
the  sand  of  an  ancient  river-bed.  Bnt 
the  human  bones  and  the  craninm  from 
the  Neanderthal  exceed  all  the  rest  in 
those  peculiarities  of  conformation  which 
lead  to  the  conclusion  of  their  belongin«r 
to  a  barbarous  and  savage  race.  Wheth- 
er the  cavern  in  which  they  were  fount!, 
unaccompanied  with  any  trace  of  human 
art,  were  the  place  of  their  interment,  or 
whether,  like  the  bones  of  extinct  animals 
elsewhere,  they  bad  been  washed  into  it, 


All  this  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  ; 
but  what  will  oar  readers  think  of  Mr. 
Basic,  when,  npon  this  solitary  skall, 
simply  this  and  these  floating  traditions 
of  cannibals  and  Jotunheira,  he  advances 
to  his  conclusion,  that  *^  the  fact  of  the 
geological  antiqaity  of  man,  or,  to  use 
other  words,  of  his  having  been  contem- 
porary with  extinct  animals,  whose  remains 
are  universally  regarded  by  geologists  as  J 
fossil,  has  been  fully  established,''  and  ' 
from  thence  jumps  immediately  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  forefathers  of  the  earth 
were  immediately  related  to  the  gorilla 
and  chimpanzee  : 

"  The  natural  extent  of  the  frontal  sinus,  in 
cases  where  the  superciliary  borders  are  much 
elevated,  is  usually  imperfectly  indicated  by  an 
opening  or  depression,  through  which  the  front- 
al nerve  passes ;  and  this  depression  is  very 
manifest,  especially  on  the  right  side,  in  the 
fossil  cranium,  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  Pro- 
fessor Sbaaflfhausen,  we  believe  erroneously,  as 
indicative  of  an  injury  received  during  life.  In 
the  mature  chimpanzee  and  gorilla,  the  supra- 
orbital ridges  are,  as  is  well  known,  remarkably 
developed ;  in  the  former  case,  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  enlargement  is  accompanied  with  any 
expansion  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  which,  in  fact, 
do  not  exist  in  that  age,  but  it  is  due  simply  to 
a  protection  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  which 
cavity  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  skull  behind 
it  than  it  is  in  the  human  subject,  and  is  thus 


euuruiuusijr  luiciLeiieu  la  luo  muusiruus  projec- 
tion above  the  orbit,  there  are  very  large  frontal 
sinuses.  However  this  may  be,  the  protuber- 
ance in  question  must  be  regarded  as  sbocring 
a  very  savage  type ;  and,  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  exists  in  the  Neaodertbal  cranium,  in  affords 
a  character  in  which  that  skull  approaches  that 
of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee." 

Truly  the  credulities  of  ignorance  are 
amusing  ;  but  for  the  most  amusing  evi- 
dences of  the  flights  of  credulity,  we  have 
to  turn  to  the  achievements  of  specnlative 
savans.  After  all  that  can  be  alleged  in 
behalf  of  "  our  poor  relations,"  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  the  gorilla  or  the  chimpan- 
zee is  but  a  disgusting  and  terrible  beast ; 
the  lowest  type  of  man,  whatever  may  be 
his  degradation — even  the  Fan  tribe  has 
that  which  gives  fearful  distinctness  to  his 
individuality. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
skull,  as  a  fossil,  can  teach  us  very  little  of 
man.  It  is,  at  the  best,  a  house  quite  un- 
furnished  and  untenanted  ;  it  is  robbed 
and  reft  of  all  the  ornaments  which  were 
not  only  its  chief  beauty,  but  which  were 
the  characteristic  indications  of  its  inhabi- 
tant. We  may  deal  with  it  inductively  ; 
but  even  then  it  is  but  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism thrown  by.  Psychology  is  assuredly 
needed  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  verdict 
— the  skull  needs  to  be  informed. 


»^  > 


From    TaiiU    Bdinbargh   Magailno. 


L  0  V  E-A  REMONSTRANCE. 


Love  should  be  nursed  'midst  beauty — in  a  vale 
Sweet  with  the  music  of  the  nightingale ; 
Love  should  be  whispered  in  a  maiden's  ear 
In  summer  evenings,  when  the  sky  is  clear, 
And  softening  south-winds,  stealing  o'er  the 

soul. 
Enchanting  its  every  thought  control — 
Till  care  is  lulled  to  rest,  and  life  doth  seem 
As  fair  as  that  of  which  young  poets  dream  ; 
And  all  the  past  is  as  a  blotted  page, 
And  all  the  future  a  too-distant  age 
Whereof  to  think,  and  with  the  aying  day 


Resistlessly  the  spirit  glides  away 
Into  that  dream-land,  whereof  Love  is  king 
For  evermore,  and  Doubt  an  unknown  thing. 
But  is  it  all  a  dresm-land  when  we  sleep 
From  worldly  troubles,  and  our  spirits  leap 
Into  that  better  world  from  which  they  sprang 
Ere  yet  the  morning  stars  together  sang 
Eve's  bridal  anthem  ?    No,  no ;  it  must  be 
Some  dim  remembrance  of  Eternity : 
When  mounting  upward,  upon  eagle's  wings, 
Far,  far  away  from  all  the  grosser  things 
Of  earth,  amongst  the  stars,  the  spirit  rosnu^ 


^^- 
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Revisiting  the  angels  in  their  homes. 

Love  is  a  recognition,  and  can  trace 

The  fairest  beauties  in  the  plainest  face, 

And  look  upon  it,  till  indeed  it  be 

His  life-long  dream  become  reality. 

He  knew  her  ere  he  saw  her,  and  she  felt 

As  if  she  once  in  converse  sweet  had  dwelt 

With  him  she  looked  on.    Beautiful  with  joy 

Gold  can  not  purchase,  nor  enjoyment  cloy, 

She  stood  before  him  ;  simple  was  the  word 

He  spake,  and  yet  her  inmost  heart  it  stirred. 

To  her  his  voice  was  as  a  silver  bell, 

And  round  each  simple  thing  a  magic  spell 

He  wove;   and  when  he  called  her  by  her 

name 
The  warm  blood    mantling  to    her   forehead 

came. 
He  touched,  but  lightly  touched  her  hand,  and 

lol 
Through  every  vein  the  sweet  caress  did  flow, 


And  all  her  weakness  left  her — nestling  near, 
She  looked  and  loved  with  love  that  knows  not 

fear. 
But  trust  me,  Laura,  Love  is  not  a  slave — 
That  he  should  cringe,  and  flatter,  crawl  and 

crave. 
Oh  I  what  a  web  thouVt  weaving  round  thy 

life. 
And  what  a  mockery  the  name  of  wife 
Will  be  to  thee,  when  in  thy  loneliness 
Thy  pride  shall  leave  thee,  and  thy  deep  dis- 
tress 
Become  thy  judgment  I  what  a  world  of  woe 
Be  thine,   when  all  who  look  on   thee  shall 

know 
Thou  art  not  loved  ;  and  some  that  know  shall 

say: 
"See  how  the  crushed  heart  dieth  day  by  dty."^ 

WiLUAM  John  Abkam. 


i^a— «^»*- 


Vrom   The   Leiiare   Honr. 


AVALANCHE     OF     THE     ROSSBERG. 


No  man  can  pass  the  Rossberg  moun- 
tain without  thmking  of  the  dread  catas- 
trophe that  here  overwhelmed  in  so  vast 
a  burial  three  or  four  whole  lovely  villages 
at  once — one  of  the  most  terrible  natural 
convulsions  in  all  the  history  of  Switzer- 
land. Four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  perished  beneath 
this  mighty  avalanche.  The  place  out  of 
which  it  broke  in  the  mountain  is  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  breadth  by  a  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  this  falling  mass  extended  bo- 
dily at  least  three  miles  in  length.  It 
shot  across  the  valley  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  cannon-ball,  so  that  in  five  minutes 
the  villages  were  all  crushed,  as  if  they 
had  been  egg-shells  gr  the  mimic  toys  of 
children. 

The  following  is  the  simple  and  power- 
ful narrative  of  Dr.  Zay,  of  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Arth,  an  eye-witness  of  the 
tremendous  spectacle. 

"The  summer  of  1806  had  been  very 
rainy,  and  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  September 
it  rained  incessantly.  New  crevices  were 
observed  in  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  a 
sort  of  crackling  noise  was  heard  inter- 


nally, stones  started  out  of  the  ground, 
detached  fragments  of  rocks  rolled  down 
the  mountain  ;  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  2d  of  September  a  large  rock 
became  loose,  and  in  falling  raised  a  cloud 
of  black  dust.  Toward  the  lower  part  of 
the  mountain  the  ground  seemed  pressed 
down  from  above  ;  and  when  a  stick  or  a 
spade  was  driven  in,  it  moved  of  itself. 
A  man,  who  had  been  digging  in  his  gar- 
den, ran  away  from  fright  at  these  extra- 
ordinary appearances :  soon  a  fissure, 
larger  than  all  the  others,  was  obsen^ed ; 
insensibly  it  increased ;  spnngs  of  water 
ceased  all  at  once  to  flow  ;  the  pine  trees 
of  the  forest  absolutely  reeled  ;  birds 
flew  away  screaming.  A  few  minutes 
before  five  o'clock  the  symptoms  of  some 
mighty  catastrophe  became  still  stronger; 
the  whole  surface  of  the  mountain  seemed 
to  glide  down,  but  bo  slowly  as  to  afibrd 
time  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  away.  An 
old  man,  who  had  often  predicted  some 
such  disaster,  was  quietly  smoking  his 
pipe  when  told  by  a  young  man  running 
by  that  the  mountain  was  in  the  act  of 
falling ;  he  rosp  and  looked  out,  but  went 
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into  his  honsc  again,  saying,  he  had  time 
to  fill  another  pipe.  The  yonng  man,  con- 
tinuing to  fly,  was  thrown  down  several 
times,  and  escaped  witii  difficulty;  look- 
ing back,  he  saw  the  house  carried  off  all 


'a 

at  once. 


Another  inhabitant,  being  alarmed, 
took  two  of  his  children  and  ran  away 
with  them,  calling  to  his  wife  to  follow 
with  the  third ;  but  she  went  in  for  another 
who  still  remained,  (Marianna,  aged  five ;) 
just  then  Francisca  Ulrich,  their  servant, 
was  crossing  the  room  with  this  Marianna, 
whom  she  held  by  the  band,  and  saw  her 
mistress  ;  at  that  instant,  as  Francisca 
afterward  said :  ^  The  house  appeared  to 
be  torn  from  its  foundation,  (it  was  of 
wood,)  and  spun  round  and  round  like  a 
teetotum ;  I  was  sometimes  on  my  head, 
sometimes  on  my  feet,  in  total  darkness, 
and  violently  separated  from  the  child.' 
When  the  motion  stopped,  she  found  her- 
self jammed  in  on  all  sides,  with  her  head 
downward,  much  bruised,  and  in  extreme 
pain.  She  supposed  she  was  buried  alive 
at  a  great  depth ;  with  much  difficulty 
she  disengaged  her  right  hand,  and  wiped 
the  blood  from  her  eyes.  Presently  she 
heard  the  faint  moans  of  Marianna,  and 
called  to  her  by  her  name ;  the  child  an- 
swered that  she  was  on  her  back  among 
stones  and  bushes,  which  held  her  fast, 
but  that  her  hands  were  free,  and  that 
she  saw  the  light,  and  even  some- 
thing green.  She  asked  whether  peo- 
ple would  not  soon  come  to  take  them 
out.  Francisca  answered  that  it  was  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  that  no  one  was 
left  to  help  them,  but  that  they  M'ould  be 
released  by  death,  and  be  happy  in  hea- 
ven. They  prayed  together.  At  last 
Francisca's  ear  was  struck  by  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  which  she  knew  to  be  that  of 
Steinenberg;  then  seven  o'clock  struck 
in  another  village;  then  she  began  to 
hope  there  were  still  living  beings,  and 
endeavored  to  comfort  the  child.  The 
poor  little  girl  was  at  first  clamorous  for 
her  supper,  but  her  cries  soon  became 
fainter,  and  at  last  quite  died  away. 
Francisca,  still  with  her  head  downward, 
and  surrounded  with  damp  earth,  expe- 
rienced a  sense  of  cold  in  her  feet  almost 
insupportable.  After  prodigious  efforts 
she  succeeded  in  disengaging  her  legs, 
and  thinks  this  saved  her  life.  Many 
hours  had  passed  in  this  situation,  when 
she  again  heard  the  voice  of  Marianna, 
who  bad  been  asleep,  and  now  renewed 


her  lamentations.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
unfortunate  father,  who,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, had  saved  himself  and  two  children, 
wandered  about  till  daylight,  when  he 
came  among  the  ruins  to  look  for  the  rest 
of  his  family.  He  soon  discovered  his 
wife,  by  a  toot  which  appeared  above 
gi'ound :  she  was  dead,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms.  His  cries,  and  the  noise  he  made 
in  digging,  were  heard  by  Marianna,  who 
called  out.  She  was  extncated  with  a 
broken  thigh,  and,  saying  that  Francisca 
was  not  far  off,  a  farther  search  led  to 
her  release  also,  but  in  such  a  state  that 
her  life  was  despaired  of:  she  was  blind 
for  some  days,  and  remained  subject  to 
convulsive  fits  of  terror.  The  house, 
or  themselves  at  least,  had  been  carried 
down  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  from  where  it  stood  before. 

"In  another  place  a  child  two  years 
old  was  found  unhurt,  lying  on  its  straw 
mattress  upon  the  mud,  without  any  ves- 
tige of  the  house  from  which  he  had  been 
separated.  Such  a  mass  of  earth  and 
stones  rushed  at  once  into  the  Lake  of 
Lowertz,  although  five  miles  distant,  that 
one  end  of  it  was  filled  up;  and  a  prodi- 
gious wave,  passing  completely  over  the 
island  of  Schwanau,  seventy  feet  above 
the  usual  level  of  the  water,  overwhelmed 
the  opposite  shore,  and,  as  it  returned, 
swept  away  into  the  lake  many  houses 
with  their  inhabitants.  The  village  of 
See  wen,  situated  at  the  farther  end,  was 
inundated,  and  some  houses  washed 
away,  and  the  flood  carried  live  fish  into 
the  village  of  Steinen.  The  chapel  of  01- 
ten,  built  of  wood,  was  found  half  a  league 
from  the  place  it  had  previously  occupied, 
and  many  large  blocks  of  stone  completely 
changed  their  position. 

"  The  most  considerable  of  the  villages 
overwhelmed  in  the  vale  of  Arth  was 
Goldau,  and  its  name  is  now  affixed  to  the 
whole  melancholy  story  and  place.  I  shall 
relate  only  one  more  incident.  A  party  of 
eleven  travelers  from  Berne,  belonging  to 
the  most  distinguished  families  there,  arriv- 
ed at  Arth  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  set 
off  on  foot  for  the  Righi  a  few  minutes 
before  the  catastrophe.  Seven  of  them 
had  got  about  two  hundred  yards  ahead ; 
the  other  four  saw  them  entering  the  vil- 
lage of  Goldau,  and  one  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
R.  Jenner,  pointing  out  to  the  rest  the 
summit  of  the  Rossberg,  (full  four  miles 
off  in  a  straight  line,)  whore  some  strange 
commotion  seemed  taking  place,  which 
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thoy  theroselres  (the  foar  behind)  were 
observing  with  a  telescope,  and  had  en- 
tered into  conversation  on  the  subject 
with  some  strangers  just  come  up,  when, 
all  at  once,  a  flight  of  stones,  like  cannon- 
balls,  traversed  the  air  above  their  heads ; 
a  cloud  of  thick  dust  obscured  the  valley; 
a  frightful  noise  was  heard.  They  fled. 
As  soon  as  the  obscurity  was  so  far  dis- 
sipated as  to  make  objects  discernible, 
they  sought  their  friends,  but  the  village 
of  Goldau  had  disappeared  under  a  heap 
of  stones  and  rubbish  one  hundred  feet  in 
hight,  and  the  whole  valley  presented 
nothing  but  a  perfect  chaos !  Of  the  un- 
fortunate survivors,  one  lost  a  wife  to 


whom  he  was  just  married,  one  a  son,  a 
third  the  two  pupils  under  his  care:  all 
researches  to  discover  their  remsunR  were, 
and  liave  ever  since  been,  fruitless.  No- 
thing is  left  of  Goldau  but  the  bell  which 
hung  in  its  steeple,  and  which  was  found 
about  a  mile  on.  With  the  rocks,  tor- 
rents of  mud  came  down,  acting  as  rolU 
ers;  but  they  took  a  different  directioa 
when  in  the  valley,  the  mud  following  the 
slope  of  the  ground  toward  the  Lake  of 
Lowertz,  while  the  rocks,  preserving  a 
straight  course,  glanced  across  the  valley 
toward  the  Righi,  high  up  on  the  sides 
of  which  trees  were  mowed  down  as  they 
might  have  been  by  cannon.'* 


From    Bentley*t    Hlicellanj. 
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Our  readers  may  possibly  remember 
M.  Garnier  Pages  as  member  of  that  pro- 
visional government  which  fretted  its 
brief  hour  in  France,  during  the  troubles 
of  1848,  until  the  good  sense  of  the  na- 
tion turned  him  out  among  the  rest. 
Since  his  retirement  into  private,  M. 
Pages  has  been  *' eating  his  leek"  and 
swearing  most  horrible  revenge,  which 
he  has  perpetrated  by  the  publication  of 
a  ponderous  work,  in  which  he  purposes 
to  study  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  tornado  of  1848,  from  his  point  of 
view.  We  are,  in  so  far,  thankful  to  him 
that  he  has  for  the  present  abstained 
from  offering  us  any  '^  warmed-up  cab- 
bage "  about  the  French  revolution, 
(though  he  threatens  his  much-suffering 
countrymen  with  three  other  volumes  on 
that  subject,)  and  has  wisely  devoted 
the  volume  with  which  we  now  deal  to 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  a  very  taking  subject  of  the  hour ;  and 
secondly,  the  author  is  enabled  to  show — 
at  any  rate  by  implication — that  France 
was  quite  prepared  to  do  in  1848  what 
she  carried  out  in  1850.    Her  only  mis- 
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take  was,  that,  at  the  former  period,  ^he 
had  the  modesty  to  wait  for  an  invitation 
which,  however,  was  not  given. 

We  have  generally  been  of  opinion  that 
revolution  is  like  cholera,  which  breaks 
out  suddenly  under  perfectly  normal  ooo- 
ditions  of  society,  and  dashes  over  the 
Continent,  spreading  desolation  and  con- 
fusion far  and  wide.  But  M.  Pages 
teaches  us  differently :  it  is  his  prond 
boast  that  France  did  it  all  in  1848.  If 
there  be  any  thing  to  boast  about  in  per- 
petrating bloodshed  and  checking  the 
cause  ot  progress  for  at  least  ten  years, 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  France 
the  responsibility.  But  we  deny,  abso- 
lutely and  utterly,  that  France  originated 
the  Italian  upheaval  of  1848:  it  must 
have  taken  place  even  had  no  republic 
been  proclaimed  at  Paris.  For  eighteen 
years  the  revolutionary  volcano  had  been 
growling  in  Italy,  now  and  then  emitting 
sharp,  short  gleams,  until  the  veering  of 
the  Pope  to  the  liberal  side  gave  consist- 
ency to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ples. It  was  on  the  Tedeschi,  before  all, 
that  the  national  hatred  was  conccutnK- 
ed.  Austria  had  gone  beyond  the  aa- 
thority.  delegated  to  her  by  the  Congress 
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of  Vienna,  and  throughout  the  peninsula 
employed  her  troops  as  sbirri  to  suppress 
free  interchange  of  ideas.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  such  a  stale  of  things  to  last 
longer ;  and  though  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  1848  gave  the  signal  for  revolt, 
even  without  that  event  the  Italians  could 
not  be  held  back  longer  from  an  appeal 
to  the  grim  god  of  battles.  M.  Gamier 
Pages,  who,  by  the  way,  has  been  largely 
assisted  in  his  task  by  the  deceased  ex- 
dictator  of  Venice,  Manin,  gives  tlie  fol- 
lowing glowing  account  of  the  Milanese 
glorious  days : 

'*  The  combat  has  begun :  in  an  instant,  men 
of  all  ranks,  of  all  trades,  women  accustomed 
to  rude  toil,  ladies  with  delicate  hands,  even 
children,  all  prepared  arms  and  means  of  resist- 
ance. The  streets  were  unpaved,  and  barri- 
cades raised.  In  default  of  planks  and  beams, 
carriagps  were  dragged  up,  and  every  thing 
that  presented  itself  was  employed.  Some  gave 
their  furniture,  the  poor  their  only  bed,  the  rich 
their  gilded  chairs,  while  a  manufacturer  threw 
in  the  largest  of  his  piano-fortes.  At  this  su- 
preme moment  every  body  offered,  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  his  fortune  and  his  life.  Marshal 
Radetsky  had  a  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the 
torrent  Uiat  began  to  overflow,  and  flying  from 
his  palace  to  the  castle,  abandoning  a  portion 
of  his  clothes,  and  even  his  sword,  with  which 
he  had  menaced  the  Milanese,  and  which  now 
becuroe  their  trophy.  ...  On  the  nine- 
teenth, at  daybreak,  the  tocsin  was  heard,  the 
cry  *  To  arms  1*  and  the  sound  of  cannon. 
The  battle  had  recommenced  Never,  perhaps, 
had  a  population  found  itself  in  so  terrible  a 
situation.  Inclosed  within  walls,  flight  itself  in 
the  event  of  defeat  was  no  longer  possible. 
They  must  not  expect  from  foreign  and  savage 
soldiers  either  pity  or  mercy ;  their  ferocity  could 
only  be  satiated  by  pillage,  violation,  and  carnage. 
Had  not  the  chief  himself  denounced  the  sack 
of  the  city,  if  it  resisted,  and  he  was  the  man  to 
keep  his  word.  There  was  no  hope  for  the  city, 
tiien,  if  it  succumbed,  and  the  citizens  could 
only  count  on  their  courage  and  their  despair. 
In  this  gigantic  contest,  each  bore  in  his  heart 
the  sublime  resolution.  Victory  or  death  I  a  su- 
preme moment,  a  solemn  hour  for  this  nation 
struggling  beneath  the  sword  that  kills.  The 
historian,  while  retracing  this  affecting  scene, 
feels  his  hand  tremble.  The  genius  of  deliver- 
ance created  arms.  The  theaters  and  museums 
were  stripped  of  old  carbines  and  dress-swords; 
the  iron  bars  of  the  railways  were  sharpened ; 
tools  fastened  to  the  end  of  sticks;  knives 
served  as  daggers ;  the  women  heated  oil  and 
melted  lead ;  furniture,  tiles,  bottles,  paving- 
stones,  vessels  of  every  description  were  ar- 
ranged as  projectiles ;  barricades  were  multi- 
plied ;  no  arm  was  inactive ;  the  chemists 
manufactured  gunpowder,  caps,  and  fulminating 
cotton  ;  some  invented  destructive  agents ;  the 


tradesmen  supplied  vitriol,  which  was  to  fall  in 
a  burning  shower.  .  .  .  The  troops  ad- 
vanced along  the  widest  streets,  swept  them 
with  canister,  and  pointed  their  guns  at  the 
barricades.  The  inhabitants  poured  on  the  sol- 
diers the  piled-up  materials;  the  young  meu 
were  saving  with  their  ammunition,  and  each 
round  told,  and  delivered  the  city  from  an 
enemy." 

While  Radetsky  fell  back,  like  a  boar 
at  bay,  beneath  the  walls  of  Verona, 
Charles  Albert  was  in  a  most  awkward 
position.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  M. 
Pages  does  not  force  in  the  cuckoo  cry 
of  treason,  so  often  raised  against  that 
monarch  :  he  is  disposed  to  regard  him 
as  a  weak-minded  man,  instigated  by  a 
strong  dose  of  ambition.  On  hearing  of 
the  fall  of  monarchy  in  France,  Charles 
Albert  was  stupified :  on  one  hand  he  was 
haunted  by  the  demon  of  republicanism, 
on  the  other  he  did  not  like  the  oppor- 
tunity for  aggrandizement  to  slip.  Worst 
of  all,  he  could  not  remain  stationary,  he 
must  move  with  the  tide.  Afler  great 
hesitation,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  move- 
ment, and  obtain  that  iron  crown  which 
his  ancestors  had  worn  with  honor  for  a 
season. 

Lamartine,  feeling  perfectly  aware  that 
the  only  thing  that  could  support  his  tot- 
tering authority  was  a  foreign  war,  at  once 
offered  the  King  of  Sardinia  the  aid  of  the 
sword  of  France,  but  he  at  once  declined 
it.  The  president  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment then  appealed  to  Mazziui  to  ac* 
cept  French  help,  but  he  haughtily  indors- 
ed the  King's  memorable  reply :  "  L'ltalia 
fai*a  di  se."  In  fact,  the  Italians  were  so 
astounded  at  having  driven  the  Austrians 
out  of  Milan,  that  they  thought  they  need 
only  follow  up  their  victory  to  render  their 
country  great,  glorious,  and  free.  In 
truth,  circumstances  seemed  to  justify  this 
view ;  from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  other,  prince  was  outbidding  piince  in 
his  offers  of  assistance  to  the  popular  cause ; 
the  Neapolitan  troops  were  hurrying  up, 
the  Roman  army  was  on  the  frontier  of 
Venetia,  and  that  country  was  torn  from 
Radetzky,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
doubtable Quadrilateral,  in  which  the 
gray-haired  field  marshal  was  fretting  his 
proud  heart,  and  urging  on  his  court  the 
necessity  of  reinforcements,  which  it  could 
not  offer  him.  In  the  mean  while,  Charles 
Albert  went  on  from  victory  to  victory, 
till  he  was  brought  up  by  the  frowning 
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walls  of  Verona,  which  have  since  made 
another  conqueror  hesitate.  During  this 
j)eri(»d  treachery  was  at  work  throughout 
the  peninsula,  Ferdinand  of  Naples  re- 
gained his  authority  on  the  Continent, 
and  Pio  Nono  began  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  national  cause ;  but  no  foe 
was  so  dangerous  to  it  as  Charles  Albert 
himself.  In  his  jealousy  of  the  volunteers 
he  left  them  unsupported,  and  Radetzky 
was  enabled  to  surprise  their  column  at 
Curtatone,  where  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
after  a  magnificent  defense.  The  perusal 
of  their  exploits  reads  like  a  page  from 
the  history  of  ancient  Greece : 

"  For  more  than  three  hours  they  resisted  and 
performed  prodigies  of  valor.  General  Laugier 
sustained  the  valor  of  his  troops  by  example 
and  word".  The  cries  of  *  Viva  Tltalia  I*  gave 
strength  to  the  weakest  and  courage  to  the  most 
timid.  The  sharpshooters  fought  in  the  open, 
sayir  g  they  wished  to  show  their  breasts  to  the 
enemy.  The  students'  battalion,  intrepid  in  (ire, 
proceeded  wherever  the  peril  was  the  greatest; 
they  fell  without  giving  way,  and  died  as  heroes. 
The  learned  professor  of  geology,  Leopold  Pella, 
expired  with  the  cry  *  that  he  had  not  yet  done 

enough  for  his  country.' 

At  this  supreme  moment  an  affecting  episode 
took  place.  Some  forty  volunteers,  led  by  Hon- 
tanelli,  rushed  forward  over  the  dead  bodies  to 
a  neighboring  mill,  and  there  offered  a  desperate 
resistance  to  the  Austrians.  Bullets  hailed  on 
the  sacred  battalion,  and  decimated  it  One  by 
one  they  fell,  and  their  cartridges — glorious  her- 
itage of  the  d^ing  men! — were  shared  among 
the  survivors.  The  heroic  group,  gradually 
reduced,  closed  up  round  the  Italian  flag.  Pietro 
Parra,  a  very  promising  youth,  was  struck  by 
the  side  of  Montanelli,  who  threw  himself  on  a 
man  whom  he  regarded  as  a  brother,  felt  the 
pulsing  of  his  heart,  and  soon  after  only  em- 
braced a  corpse.  He  seized  his  brave  comrade's 
musket  to  avenge  him,  but  immediately  felt  his 
left  arm  pierced  by  a  bullet,  made  vain  efforts 
to  continue  the  combat,  and  lost  bis  senses  as 
ho  cried  to  bis  friends,  who,  not  wishing  to  sep- 
arate from  him,  surrendered  to  the  Austrians : 
*lou  will  bear  testimony  that  I  fell  with  my 
face  to  the  foe.' " 

Another  glorious  episode  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  defense  of  Vicenza  by  Colo- 
nels Massimo  d'Azes^lio  and  Enrico  Cialdi- 
ni.  At  daybreak,  black,  compact  masses 
of  the  enemy  were  seen  advancing  on  the 
devoted  town  from  every  direction.  The 
firo  began  at  four  a.m.,  by  an  attack  of 
tirailleurs.  The  cohiran  commanded  by 
Culoz  rushed  impetuously  toward  the 
bights,  which  were  defended  with  equal 
vigor.  Wratislaw  threw  himself  on  the 
Rotunda,  but  in  vain  ;  and,  forced  to  have 


recourse  to  his  artillery,  directed  his  attack 
on  the  gate,  where  an  obstinate  fight  was 
carried  on.  At  this  moment,  D'Aspre 
charged  in  close  column  the  barricade  of 
the  Padua  gate,  but  was  foiled  by  the 
bravery  of  the  Italians.  On  all  sides  the 
contest  was  furious  and  sanguinary ;  the 
town  was  begirt  by  a  belt  of  fire  and  iron. 
The  general,  the  officers,  the  volunteei-s, 
the  soldiers,  the  townsmen,  endured,  with* 
out  stirring,  this  formidable  assault,  which 
threatened  to  swallow  tliem  up.  They 
fonsht  for  six  hours,  and  the  Austrians 
made  but  insensible  progress.  The  shock 
of  arms  was  most  terrible  on  the  bights, 
where  the  Italians  and  Swiss  had  concen- 
trated their  efforts  on  Bericocolo.  The 
artillery,  excellently  served  by  the  Swiss, 
hurled  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  assail- 
ants ;  on  either  side  it  u^as  felt  that  this 
hill  was  the  key  of  the  position,  and  that 
if  carried  the  contest  would  be  virtually 
at  an  end.  To  effect  it,  the  Austrians 
made  a  desperate  effort,  and  charged  it 
with  twelve  thousand  fresh  troops.  The 
Italians  and  Swiss  resisted  desperately, 
but  prodigies  of  valor  could  not  keep  the 
foe  back.  The  termination  of  the  contest 
is  so  brilliantly  told  by  M.  Pages,  that  it 
must  serve  as  an  apology  for  an  extract: 

"  Durando  gave  his  orders  every  where ;  do 
one  needed  to  bear  the  voice  of  his  chief  to  be 
inspired,  for  his  presence  sufficed.  On  learning 
the  retreat  of  D^Azeglio,  he  rushed  to  the  re- 
serve, told  the  Swiss  to  fly  to  his  help,  and  him- 
self tried  at  the  head  of  a  column  to  turn  the  hill 
on  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  Austrian  rauki 
were  so  dense  that  the  Italians  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  the  town.  The  enemy,  master 
of  the  bights,  covered  them  with  batteries,  and 
soon  shells,  shrapnel,  and  balls,  ruined  on  the 
city.  The  resistance,  concentrated  behind  gates 
and  barricades,  became  through  this  only  the 
greater ;  peril  hightened  audacity  in  tlicir  heart:) 
and  did  not  affect  them.  Night  came,  to  add 
the  horrors  of  its  dat  kness  to  all  the  horrors  of 
the  engagement  For  six-andtturty  hours  the 
Italians  had  been  under  arms ;  exbau$:ted  by 
the  hunger  and  thirst  they  had  not  found  time 
to  appease,  by  fatigue  and  bloodshed,  they  still 
did  not  feel  their  courage  exhausted.  But  cuaid 
such  heavy  sacrifices  save  the  city  f  After  the 
loss  of  the  bights  it  would  soon  be  but  a  pile  of 
ruins.  The  Swiss  artillerv  was  partially  dis- 
mounted ;  should  Vicenza  be  exposed  to  all  the 
disasters  of  a  city  taken  by  storm?  The  go/ic- 
ral  examined  sadly  but  coolly  this  mournful 
situation.  He  bad  neither  promise  nor  hope  of 
succor  from  Charles  Albert ;  perhaps  he  could 
obtain  an  honorable  capitulation  for  the  inhabit- 
ants and  his  army.  At  about  six  p.m.  he  in- 
formed the  committee  of  defense  of  his  reholu- 
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tian,  and  gave  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  re- ' 
fleet.  The  committee  repulsed,  in  the  name  of 
the  city,  all  capitulation.  The  general  received 
this  reply  Jis  the  frenzy  of  patriotism,  and  took 
(m  himself  to  hoist  the  white  flag.  At  this  sin- 
ister sight  a  terrible  crisis  was  produced  by  des- 
pair :  hearts  revolted,  transport  of  anger  seized 
on  the  minds ;  the  volunteers,  the  inhabitants, 
preferred  death  to  surrender.  The  flag,  pierced 
by  bullets,  fell,  and  the  firing  began  again  on  all 
sides  furiously.  But  the  general  saw  the  certain 
danger,  and  the  impossibility  of  defense  ;  he 
might  still  save  the  army  and  city  from  com- 
plete destruction.  He  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  capitulation,  hoisted  the  white  flag 
again,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  enemy's 
camp." 

Ill  this  way  Radetzky  compensated  for 
the  fall  of  Peschiera  by  gradually  extend- 
ing his  grasp  of  the  Venetese,  and  ere  long 
relinforcements  began  pouring  in.  Charles 
Albert  had  dislocated  his  Ibrces  by  at- 
tempting the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  there 
was  a  chance  of  the  old  field-marshal 
being  able  to  "  blot "  the  King's  weakest 
point.  In  this  actual  state  of  aflTairs  La- 
martine  once  more  offered  the  sword  of 
France  to  the  patriots,  and  with  the  de- 
termination to  cross  the  Alps  at  the  first 
cry  for  rescue,  raised  an  army  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men.  Looking  back 
through  the  past,  it  is  instructive  to  find 
Lamariine  speaking  in  the  following  way 
to  the  National  Assembly:  "In  no  case 
will  Italy  fail  again  under  the  yoke  she  has 
so  gloriously  shaken  off.  In  no  case  will 
France  fail  in  that  fraternity  for  twenty- 
six  millions  of  human  beings,  which  has 
been  her  law  for  the  past,  and  will  be  her 
duty  for  the  future."  But  the  Italians, 
in  one  point,  if  in  no  other,  displayed  wis- 
dom :  they  would  not  accept  French  aid ; 
and  all  Lamartine  could  do  was  to  send  a 
French  squadron  into  the  Adriatic,  and 
wait  the  course  of  events.  In  fact,  at  that 
moment  an  external  war  could  alone  prove 
the  salvation  of  the  French  provisional 
government,  and  Lamartine  was  eventu- 
ally hurled  from  power  because  he  listen- 
ed to  the  promptings  of  his  better  self  and 
avoided  it. 

Still,  there  was  snflScient  in  the  debates 
of  the  French  House  to  alaiin  Austria  as 
to  intervention,  and  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  settlement 
with  Sardinia  if  she  could  do  so  with  hon- 
or. Radetzky  had  by  this  time  an  array 
numerously  superior  to  that  of  Charles 
Albert,  and  beibre  resuming  the  offensive 
there  was  no  disgrace  in  trying  to  put  an 


end  to  the  war,  especially  as  its  continu- 
ance rendered  it  more  than  probable  that 
France  would  step  in  and  act  the  part  of 
the  lawyer  in  the  fable  of  the  oyster  and 
the  shells.  Hence  the  court  of  Vienna 
sent  M.  de  Hummelauer  to  ask  the  inter- 
vention of  England  in  the  quarrel,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  was  disposed  to  listen. 
The  Austrian  envoy  strongly  urged  the 
advisability  of  a  union  between  Austria 
and  Piedmont, "  because  in  that  way  their 
forces  could  be  combined  in  a  system  of 
common  defense  against  French  invasion." 
The  first  proposition  was  to  constitute  the 
Lombard o- Venetese  into  an  independent 
state,  with  its  own  army  and  government, 
but  still  remaining  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Emperor.  This  Lord  Palmerston 
declined,  and  then  M.  Hummelauer  pre- 
sented a  second  memorandum,  by  which 
Lombardy  would  be  rendered  indepen- 
dent, while  the  Venetian  state  would  re- 
main under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emper- 
or, with  a  naticmal  admmistration.  Here, 
again.  Lord  Palmerston  hesitated  in  face 
of  the  strong  Italian  feeling  evidenced  in 
Venetia,  and  evidently  did  not  wish  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility.  Hence  the  nego- 
tiations were  broken  off,  as  Austria,  under 
present  circumstances,  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  surrender  the  line  of  the  Adige, 
which  was  necessary  to  protect  Trieste. 
At  any  rate,  these  negotiations  deserve 
not  to  be  forgotten,  as  they  formed  the 
basis  of  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  and 
show  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  judicious 
pressure  the  British  government  could 
have  obtained  in  1848  all  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  was  enabled  to  secure 
after  a  campaign  of  more  than  usual  se- 
verity. We  can  not  help  thinking,  then, 
that  Lord  Palmerston,  on  this  occasion, 
did  not  display  that  acumen  which  people 
are  generally  agreed  to  credit  him  with  in 
matters  relating  to  foreign  policy.  Still, 
the  Venetese  court  was  not  beaten  yet, 
but  made  the  provisional  junta  at  Milan 
the  same  proposition — namely,  the  libera- 
tion of  Lombardy — if  she  would  throw 
Venetia  over.  To  their  honor,  this  was 
at  once  refused,  and  henceforth  arms  could 
alone  decide. 

The  chances  were  greatly  favorable  to 
Radetzky.  Charles  Albert  had  extended 
his  front  from  Peschiera  to  Mantua,  while 
the  Austrian  field-marshal  held  his  thor- 
oughly in  hand.  At  the  end  of  May  and 
the  becrinninu  of  June,  Charles  Albert  hon- 
estly  wished  to  save  Venetia,  and  only 
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treat  with  Austna  on  the  condition  of 
Italy  being  entirely  emancipated  from 
the  foreign  yoke.  Doubtless  politicians 
had  already  begun  to  whisper  to  him  the 
immediate  and  brilliant  advantages  which 
a  new  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  would 
offer  him  ;  doubtless  prudent  councilors 
were  already  whispering  in  his  ear  ideas 
of  abandonment  and  treason  to  Yenetia  ; 
but  for  all  that,  at  this  moment,  he  was  as 
resolute  as  an  undecided  character  can  be 
to  yield  no  inch  of  his  Italian  country. 
But  by  the  beginning  of  July  a  change 
began  to  come  over  the  King.  He  had 
but  sixty  thousand  men,  while  the  Aus- 
trian army,  after  the  junction  of  Nugent 
and  Welden's  corps,  amounted  to  eighty- 
five  thousand : 

"  Charles  Albert,  in  presence  of  these  forces, 
supported  by  the  fortresses  and  the  Adige,  in 
a  formidable  position,  felt  his  impotence^  and 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  advance 
or  retire.  Daily  different  places  were  suggested 
to  him.  He  studied  them  carefully,  but  could 
not  fix  on  any  one.  He  heard  the  cries  of  all 
Italy,  which  excited  and  urged  him  forward, 
and  he  heard,  too,  the  voice  of  prudence,  which 
pointed  out  the  danger  and  held  him  back. 
Fearless  for  himself,  he  trembled  for  his  sons' 
property.  A  batde  risked,  a  battle  lost,  was 
a  c  rown  that  disappeared  before  it  had  been 
seized  f  It  was  his  own  throne  menaced  Italy 
disarmed,  the  French  Republic  in  Italy  I  At  this 
moment,  clever  people  brought  before  his  unde- 
cided mind  the  advantages  proposed  by  Austria 
and  repelled  by  him.  But  he  had  pledged  him- 
self too  deeply.  No !  he  would  never  sign  a 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio ;  a  hundred  times  bet- 
ter fidl  on  the  battle-field  arms  in  hand." 

At  last,  however,  the  King  gave  way 
to  his  advisers,  and  on  July  7  he  wrote  to 
Radetzky  offenng  to  accept  the  Adige  as 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  state  ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  terms  were  not  equal. 
Radetzy  by  this  time  held  the  whole  of 
the  Yenetese  but  the  capital,  and  Aus- 
tria was  in  honor  bound  not  to  listen  to 
any  negotiations  until  she  had  gained 
some  signal  successes  over  the  foe.  That 
signal  success  was  the  battle  of  Custosa, 
where  Radetzky  completely  outmaneuver- 
ed  the  Pledmontese,  and  took  them  be- 
tween two  fires.  The  King  was  only  able 
to  bring  twenty-two  thousand  men  into 
action  ;  and  though  they  fought  with  great 
bravery,  they  were  eventually  compelled 
to  retreat.  This  fight  became  more  fatal 
to  the  Italian  cause  through  its  conse- 
quences than  through  its  result.   The  Pied- 


montese,  hitherto  superior  in  every  action, 
lost  their  self-confidence  : 

"  The  combat  had  been  glorious,  but  the  do- 
feat  was  overwhelming.  Demoraliaation  seized 
on  the  bravest,  and  fear  on  the  cowardly ;  there 
were  pitiable  terrors  and  criminal  desertioos ; 
the  commissariat,  badly  organized,  left  the  arm  j 
without  provisions ;  the  exhausted  soldiers  could 
not  repair  their  strength — disorder  reigned  every 
whera  To  their  terrified  minds  Radetzky  con- 
stantly appeared  menacing  with  his  victorious 
army.  What  complaints,  what  groans !  It 
was  a  frightful  spectacle  of  human  misery  1 
Faces  were  gloomy,  hearts  in  despair.  Ihe 
very  prisoners,  the  result  of  their  successes,  be- 
came an  embarrassment,  and  seemed  a  mockery 
of  destiny.  The  generals  knew  not  bow  to 
justify  their  reverses.  They  cursed  the  com- 
missariat ;  accused  each  other  of  faults  of  com- 
mission and  omission,  and  underwent  the  ef- 
fects of  the  general  despondency.'* 

Still  the  King  stood  at  the  head  of 
foity-five  thousand  men,  and  his  field 
artillery  was  intact.  He  wa^  advised 
to  ask  for  an  armistice^  but  the  insalt- 
ing  terms  Radetzky  proposed  aroused  his 
pride,  and  he  fell  back  on  Milan,  under 
whose  walls  he  arrived  on  August  third, 
with  only  twenty-five  thousand  men  lefu 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  most  inexpli- 
cable thing  of  all  his  career  occurred,  and 
which  will  ever  cast  a  deep  shadow  over 
the  King's  memory.  All  the  time  he  had 
been  fighting  the  Sardinian  government 
had  not  taken  possession  of  the  authority 
at  Milan  and  Venice  ;  but  on  August  se- 
cond, Lieutenant-General  Olivieri  arrived 
in  the  former  city  to  depose  the  provision- 
al government,  and  take  possession  in  the 
King's  name.  On  the  4th  the  last  decisive 
action  took  place  under  the  walls  of  Mllao, 
and  on  the  same  night  the  King  capitu- 
lated. Can  we  blame  the  republicans 
that  they  alleged  he  had  only  seized  the 
authority  at  Milan  in  order  to  ransom  his 
own  kingdom  by  surrendering  it  to  the 
Austrians,  and  that  he  preferred  seeing 
Radetzky  hold  Lombardy  than  a  French 
army  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  junta  ? 

There  was  a  scene  of  frightful  confusion 
in  Milan  when  the  news  of  the  capitala- 
tion  spread  on  the  morning  of  August 
fifth.  Charles  Albert  explained  his  mo- 
tives, his  wish  to  spare  the  blood  of  the 
people  ;  but  his  explanation  was  received 
with  murmurs,  which  struck  Charles  Al- 
bert to  the  heart.  **  Well,"  he  wild,  *'  if 
the  conditions  do  not  suit  you,  try  to  ob- 
taiu  othera  that  are  better ;  and  if  you  will 
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not  surrender  at  any  price,  I  will  remain 
M^ith  you,  and  be  buried  beneath  the  walls 
of  your  city."  But  discouragement  and 
anarchy  had  seized  on  the  army ;  the  sol- 
diers, probably  obeying  previous  orders, 
began  leaving  the  city.  The  archbishop, 
the  podestat,  and  two  other  citizens,  con- 
sidering defense  impossible,  went  to  Ra- 
detzky's  camp  and  signed  anew  agreement, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  chief  of  the 
stafi^  in  the  name  of  the  King.  When 
this  became  known  the  saddest  scene  of 
the  whole  sad  history  occurred : 

*' Suddenly,  as  if  seized  with  madness,  the 
mob  returned  to  the  palace  and  raised  barricades 
around  it  The  night,  slow  in  coming,  covered 
with  its  darkness  a  fearful  scene :  cries  of  death 
against  Charles  Albert  were  heard ;  shoUi  were 
fired  at  the  windows,  provoked  by  the  shots  of 
the  servants,  who  wished  to  clear  the  palace ; 
the  mob  attempted  to  enter  the  apartments,  and 
were  repulsed ;  it  was  proposed  to  fire  the  pa- 
lace and  the  city,  and  thus  leave  Radetzky 
naught  but  ashes.  If  darkness  permits  every 
crime,  it  facilitates  flight  The  troops  were  far 
away ;  A  de  la  Marmora  got  down  from  a  win- 
dow and  returned  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  carbineers  and  bersaglieri,  who  effected  the 
King's  liberation.  Charles  Albert,  crushed  and 
tortured,  went  off  through  the  Vercellina  gate, 
with  his  two  sons  and  the  stafi^  hearing  behind 
him  the  sound  of  fire-arms,  the  knell  of  the  toc- 
sin, and  cries  of  fury  and  malediction.  Charles 
Albert,  four  months  previously,  only  dreamt  of 
entering  Milan  to  receive  the  honors  of  a  tri- 
umph and  the  testimony  of  public  gratitude. 
Instead  of  this,  he  arrived  to  endure  an  atro- 
cious moral  punishment,  and  offer  to  the  world 
a  fresh  example  of  the  versatility  of  peoples 
who  adulate  and  crown  success,  and  do  not  par- 
don misfortune." 

On  August  seventh,  the  Sardinian  com- 
missioners, by  a  strange  mockery,  took 
possession  of  Venice  in  the  King's  name, 
but  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Milan 
put  an  end  to  their  authority,  and  the  re- 
publican flag  again  floated  from  the  walls 
of  the  devoted  city.  At  this  moment  the 
oppressed  nationalities  turned  their  eyes 
to  that  generous  nation  which  had  offered 
its  sword  before:  after  ail,  the  French 
were  not  more  foreigners  than  were  the 
Austrians.  But  it  was  too  late  :  the 
sword  of  France  had  slipped  from  the 
nerveless  grasp  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  for  want  of  a  foreign  war  the 
nation  had  devoured  its  own  children. 
When  republican  troops  eventually  march- 
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PHENOMENA      OF      THE      BREATH. 


It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  to  unseen 
things  and  unseen  agencies  the  importance 
which  belongs  to  them ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
people  who  do  not  set  themselves  resolute- 
ly to  the  task  of  studying  the  changes 
which  go  on  in  what  I  will  call  the  ^^  un- 
seen physical  world,''  remain  ignorant  of 
them  to  the  last,  unless  some  person  should 
place  the  matter  before  them  in  a  tangible 
sort  of  way. 

Need  I  be  formal  enough  to  announce 
the  well-known  fact,  that  every  living  per- 
son amongst  us  breathes  ?  From  birth  to 
death  we  go  on  breathing  without'one  mo- 
ment's intermission,  except,  perhaps,  dur- 
ing a  £iinting-fit  Do  all  who  happen  to 
read  this  know  what  they  breathe  tor,  and 
how  ?  I  think  not.  I  will  not  be  content 
with  such  answers  as,  '^  Because  I  must ;" 
'^Because  I  couldn't  live  without  air,"  etc. 
This  is  merely  reasoning  in  a  circle.  I 
want  a  positive  reply  to  the  question,  Why 
we  breathe,  and  how  we  breathe ;  and  as 
nobody  seems  to  answer  me  as  I  like  to 
be  answered,  I  shall  set  about  explaining 
the  matter  in  my  own  way. 

Firstly,  as  the  air,  which  is  such  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  process  of  breath- 
mg  is  invisible,  and  conseqnently  is  apt  to 
be  invested  with  some  of  the  usual  diffi- 
culties appertaining  to  invisible  things,  let 
us  surround  ourselves  as  much  as  possible 
with  visible,  tangible  representatives.  Do 
as  I  bid  you  then,  and  for  the  present  ask 
no  questions.  Weigh  out  13^  oz.  of  char- 
coal, and  set  it  on  a  plate.  Place  yourself 
near  a  tub  full  of  water,  and  by  means  of 
a  pint  measure,  dip  out  the  whole  of  the 
water  by  pintsful  at  a  time.  Manage  to 
dip  once  every  three  seconds,  or  twenty 
times  in  a  minute,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
a  minute  you  will  have  dipped  out  twen- 
ty pints.  You  may  now  dip  out  three 
more  pints,  if  you  please,  to  add  to  the 
water  already  emptied,  for,  strictly  speak- 
ing, our  pint  measure  is  hardly  big  enough, 
but  I  have  assumed  a  pint  measure  to 
have  been  employed,  for  the  reason  that 
every  body  is  well  acquainted  with  the  di- 
mensions of  it.    We  are  not  dealing  with 


the  invisible  world  now :  a  bulk  of  water 
and  a  heap  of  charcoal  are  tangible  t^iingSb 
Let  us  now  see  what  connection  they  have 
with  the  subject  of  breathing. 

The  connection  b  this :  one  great  object 
of  breathing  is  to  remove  charcoal  from 
the  body;  and  no  less  than  1.^  oz.  of 
charcoal  are  thus  removed  from  every 
human  individual,  on  an  average,  during 
each  twenty-four  hours ;  so  you  will  per- 
ceive why  I  have  thought  proper  to  set 
before  you  the  tangible  object  of  13^  ox. 
of  charcoal  on  a  plate. 

A^ain  each  human  being,  on  an  aver- 
age, may  be  considered  to  take  into  his 
lungs  and  evolve  from  the  same  (by  in- 
spiration and  expiration,)  one  pint  of  air 
every  three  seconds,  or  twenty  pints  per 
minute  —  something  more,  indeed,  so  that 
if  at  the  end  of  the  minute  we  give  three 
pints  over,  it  will  be  something  near  the 
mark.  Now,  what  a  stupendous  matter 
for  contemplation  is  this !  If  the  bulk  of 
air  we  take  into  our  lungs  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  give  out  from  our 
lungs  during  the  same  time,  were  only 
visible,  so  as  to  challenge  our  attention,  we 
should  be  startled  at  the  immensity  of  it. 
The  real  quantity  is  about  606^  cubic  feet ; 
and  in  order  to  present  to  your  mind  a 
coiTect  idea  of  this  space,  imagine  a 
chamber  19  feet  square  and  19  feet  high; 
such  a  chamber  will  correspond  to  that 
space  almost  exactly.  Contemplate  this 
fact,  I  say ;  realize  to  your  mind  these  di- 
mensions. Depend  upon  it,  the  Almighty 
does  not  oblige  us  to  breathe  and  to  ex- 
pire daily  such  an  enormous  bulk  of  air 
for  nothing.  The  act  ministers  to  some 
good  end,  you  may  be  certain  ;  and  be 
assured,  moreover,  that  if  we  violate  the 
laws  so  obviously  set  before  us,  we  snficr. 
Now,  a  room  10  feet  every  way,  is  a  pret- 
ty large  room.  Looking  at  the  members 
of  English  population  in  the  aggregate, 
bow  many  do  you  think  enjoy  the  oenefits 
of  a  room  so  large  ? 

Of  course  it  may  be  said,  and  fairly 
said,  that  every  room,  however  dose,  is 
supplied  notwithstanding  with  some  means 
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of  ean»ng  or  pennittin«»  n  ciivnlftUon  ^>t 
air  —  a  means,  in  other  wortK  ^^(  W'^nxW^ 
tion.  True,  anil  fortunate  that  it  U  ^o. 
Even  the  largest  room,  weiT  ventUatlvt* 
means  not  supplied,  wouh)  in  limo  btHH^int) 
unfitted  to  support  life ;  and  a  oontpurA* 
tively  small  room  may  have  It8  air  ruuilib 
ed  up  to  a  good  standard  of  jntrity  by  an 
efficient  ventilation.  But  ventilation*,  btt 
it  remembered,  involves  a  current  of  nir, 
and  a  current  of  air,  when  strong,  !«  a 
wind — a  draft;  and  drafts  are  no  dl»a' 
greeable  that,  rather  than  incur  their  ^f- 
fecUs  people  will  often  put  up  with  bad 
ventilation. 

Having  created  tangible,  visible  rtpr^- 
sentatives  of  invisible  thing*,  I  will  now 
apply  myself  to  answering  the  qua^ihm^ 


I  \s^\i^  ms\y  ti\M\\\  ^hvk  tiA  \\s\\K\*t^  iws,  wv 

tht>v^OMmt>m^l'yu»»viv^wu^^VU-V  \\\\\^^\  va^-\\ 

Www  huwv*,  \\\\^  tiJ^umUv,  Uy  M>  ^vuuiviu^l 
art,  (mn  ^^(rnu^  mm  Ium  \\\i\\\  Hi  m^^^  v.f 
vtitk]  ulmriM<4l- 

And  Musv  \uv  {\\^hmimA  uuu»UmM}  Hvivt 
do  wti  bi'BHlhM  i  41)  HMiMiinobii^iuiu:,  Uii 
nut  by  ihh  ttmi^  Hm)Hi<4(iu.    Tia;  iMi.K 

howtivtii'^  nil  brii4iliM  iihl^M.  Ih  M^^  k;!'^'^ 
of  nmU  )MdividMJ»|  ol"  iM«  da^*.  u^  ^i^^i] 
c«rt«b>  «|*oHgy  o^^oi**,  <wfl)».4  li|;i/U,  ^v^ 
b<«g«  —  m'tiiii^HH4ih}i''iAti^  n-tUi^iu}  Ih  I'u^: 


Why  do  we  breathe?     We  hrti»i^i«.  in  j  ti^^i^U,  l4t*i  hmgtt  /t;>^;y^,»4  4>^v,  iU4fi  m 
order  to  evolve  from  thesy^tiew  tb^  eba#-'  f*MlMi»  Ht  >  «1m;iI,i  t^j^*;  /I'^M^^i  K^/uUj^A/a.-.  cv 


V.V*    4^< 


aTjima!  beat;  ve  briejutJie*  V>  ffJMfir-^s  l^i*'  t/»*uc«J     iw    i^y^-^-j/v^Mi^    ^ijuj^^i**    v»a^a\ 

aj*e  (rtibera,  \nn  ^Awr  ar»f -w^ufplejc-:  -jhi^  iW  a  -pUiAj*;  vf  'hvci^U^  X,ut*<i  v^"i.v.  L;*,va.yf  ^  u.  . 

BKture  ctf*  a  dw 'bMiw;?  dwj»ui#e^,  wi:  m\i^y  ;i»at»  ihKI'j  Uk^ijsl  K^  ^Wij^x  tiua  ..l  l-  ;  i..*-.- 

]PeT*bajw5  scnne  'ni»vit:f   hi  liiii*^    liue  \if  mr^c -^jUtwl  w  i*\>>il  i^.     '/»u-  .^v^i  ■-  o^^*, - 

tiboiirftit  will  Im^l  110    lftit.it  «u»*p**i«*'  tiait  lut'^isiuiiot   Mvilti^   i»*A    4*;**^  «»uU*i;A^    ". -. 


anhnai  heat  4^liuultl  be  (l«n#jli>p<f<i  by  tin 
act  erf' titidii^  ifTii»  tut-  iini^*-  tri/^^ -wtiUiufc 
phoric  uir.    LUitltiurt  tiv»vj(;«  mi}4i»«tt  uUu 
sell*  tlie  TprDbleni  tr^"  (i<fi<miiimi»tf    t^Mta'. 
-would  Iwtrcmit'  0*  XU^  jii^t  u1  n  vuhmih/i' 
iirtj,  H'  air  wtm*  iwt  }sii|fi)ik'ii  l<»  t*'^     !1  <i;t' 
air  iji  jutt  af^  <roi(i  £*>-tiK'  iw  ♦^'im'Mi  <rtfl-t*.- 
onr  Inir^  :  Jftll..  tlM    U^aV  0I  ».  |h<  tr  <fOiH 
ninusly  |rr«*t^'  t*«ti)  jtottfKl    ^*«^ti.     \^  H  . 
bitl — 'thiMKWk'<''«vj|'  r«riooiti  om*.    •*"«»  1^4' 
prat^'  ti«fr<-'  is<.*<fiO)m?!i</*    ;ri<i'  -^VM </«/«» '-^h 
lire  wijl  »oi  b^tr$'..*      Ui-titiA-'-     ;*oi-  w   **• 
■iUe  Imijf«.  <»»•  i^r*i*t.'o-**<'. ♦/♦•^'i»-«<  lO'^  .t'tftnn 
tbe«x» ■  i^  <%»wiJ>u«U ^i '    < V  ■    .> ^ I  u'^  'jH    'Ui4\ 

e0oe  be^wettf'  iuLJ'»'A»i^wuf>JA\»r   ,^ii'  w»iH»a' 

Sfti^bt    f1ll}»)tU^<  .         A'       MI'S        •x^/*^        •^i      MKf*«     ;  hUMHI  '    HHf.  *Wul.   '    .%  U*J5«,  A  wV^ti^.c 
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circalation  of  air  is  deterraiued  toward  its 
little  lungs;  and  when  the  bird  begins 
to  fly,  the  yiolent  muscalar  exercise  neces- 
sary to  this  act  raises  the  air  circulation  to 
its  highest  intensity,  and  may  be  said  to 
fan  the  breath-combustion  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

Pause  a  minute  now,  and  reflect  how 
beautifully  the  teachings  of  philosophy  ac- 
cord with  the  teachings  of  experience  and 
common-sense.  Who  is  there  amongst 
us  who  does  not  know  that  the  more  an 
animal  moves  or  exei-ts  itself,  the  faster  it 
breathes  and  the  hotter  it  becomes  ?  Who 
amongst  us  is  there  who  does  not  know 
that  exercise  begets  hunger  and  thirst — 
it  gives  an  appetite  ?  What  marvel  ? 
Corresponding  with  the  degree  of  muscu- 
lar effort  brought  into  operation,  there 
must  have  been  a  loss  of  bodily  substance. 
The  furnace  has  been  burning  its  fuel  in 
proportion,  and  more  fuel  has  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

Again,  who  is  there  amongst  us  who 
has  not  looked  upon  one  asleep,  and  re- 
marked the  placid  torpor  of  vitality  cha- 
racteristic of  that  state  ?  The  muscular 
system  is  all  at  rest,  save  the  heart  and 
a  portion  of  the  system  which  presides 
over  the  breath.  Wear  and  tear  of  the 
materials  of  the  body  are  reduced  to  a 
low  grade.  There  is  no  wearing  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  :  either  lulled  to  oblivion 
altogether,  or  disporting  itself  in  dreams, 
man's  thinking  part  makes  no  call  on  his 
members  or  the  things  which  minister  to 
them,  for  stimulus  or  refreshment.  Look- 
ing at  these,  the  prominent  conditions  of 
sleep,  it  should  be — if  the  principles  which 
our  philosophy  seeks  to  establish  be  sound 
— it  would  be,  I  say,  that  proportionately 
with  the  lowering  of  lung-combustion 
during  the  state  of  sleep,  there  should 
be  a  corresponding  diminution  of  animal 
heat,  and  a  decreased  necessity  for  eating 
and  drinking.  Does  not  experience  cor- 
respond with  these  suggestions?  How 
often  must  it  have  occurred  to  many  who 
are  now  reading  this  paper,  to  go  to  bed 
on  a  winter's  night,  after  briskly  moving 
alxiut,  fancying  they  should  be  quite  hot 
enough — to  commit  themselvea  to  sleep, 
Btill  feeling  hot  enough — but  to  awake,  as 
the  night  advanced,  under  an  unbearable 
sensation  of  cold,  or,  if  not  awaking,  to 
dream  of  rolling  in  snow-drifts,  or  taking 
cold  baths,  or  standing  in*  a  shower  with 
one's  clothes  off,  or  some  other  painful 


expression,  in  sleep's  own  grotesque  way, 
of  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  cold  ? 

Then,  as  to  eating  and  drinkiag,  every 
body  knows  they  are  the  natural  allevia- 
tors of  hunger  and  thirst ;  but  next  in  or- 
der, as  an  alleviative  agent,  comes  sleep. 
People  exposed  to  want  of  aliment— peo- 
ple on  the  verge  of  starvation — feel  an 
almost  unconquerable  desire  to  sleep ;  and 
many  a  starving  man  or  woman  may  pass 
in  sleep  a  space  of  time,  without  eating 
and  drinking,  which  awake  would  have 
been  impossible.  Think,  too,  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance :  we  can  draw  a  long 
breath  or  a  short  breath,  as  we  will ;  but 
no  effort  of  will  can  prevent  our  breatii- 
in£r  altogether. 

Mark,  too,  that  during  the  whole  period 
of  sleep,  respiration  goes  on  without  oar 
will  having  any  conscious  effort  in  the 
matter.     Compare  this  with  the  heart. 
This  organ  is  not  subject  to  the  will  in 
any  degree.     No  one  by  mere  effort  of 
volition  can  make  his  heart  beat  a  long 
beat  or  a  short  beat,  much  less  cause  the 
heart  to  stop  for  a  few  momenU^    How 
beautifully  is  all  this  ordered !     What  be- 
nevolent foresight!    Frequent  occasions 
arise  when  it  is  necessary  to  interfere  mo- 
mentarily with  the  breath.    If  a  cloud  of 
dust  blow  past,  it  is  injudicious  to  breathe 
it ;  and  to  avoid  it,  we  •cease  breathing 
momentarily  by  the  force  of  wull.    We 
may  have    to    thrust  our   heads  under 
water  for  a  few  seconds;  in   this  case 
again  it  would  be  injudicious  to  go  on 
breathing,  and  so  we  are  permitted  to 
subject  the  breath  to  the  will  witliin  na^ 
row   limits.    But  under  no   conceivable 
conditions  can  any  occasion  arise  for  die* 
tating  to  the  heart  at  all :  the  sturdy  lit- 
tle blood-pumper  is  boxed  away  inside 
the  chest,  and  enveloped  in   a  sort  of 
leather  bag  as  well :  he  is  cut  off  from 
the  extenial  world,  like  the  veriest  re- 
cluse.   The  heart  has  his  own  appointed 
work  to  do,  and  the  most  imperious  will 
can  in  no  degree  affect  him. 

And  now  it  remains  for  me  to  say  that 
the  breathing  organs  of  some  animals  are 
not  modeled  afler  the  type  of  lungs:  and 
that  other  animals,  althouuh  they  breaibe, 
are  devoid  of  any  special  breathing  or- 
gans.  Need  I  say  that  fishes  do  not 
breathe  by  lungs  ?  how  could  they  ? 
They  breathe  by  those  red  fringe-like 
things  called  gills,  no  less  admirably 
adapted  to  lay  nold  of  the  air  which  ifl 
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dissolved  in  water,  than  oar  lungs  are 
adapted  to  contain  air  as  it  exists  in  the 
gaseons  form.  Certain  curious  animals, 
too,  are  supplied  with  both  gills  and 
longs ;  so  that  philosophers  are  at  a  loss 
to  decide  whether  they  are  fish  or  rep- 
tiles. Insects  breathe  by  ti|bc8  called 
trachea,  opening  externally  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  whence  the  secret  of 
killing  a  wasp  by  smearing  its  body  with 
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BY  CAPTAIN  FREND,  ROYAL 


The  King's  Press. — Shakspkai 


Happily,  wo  can  not  say  the  Queen's 
press  !  Under  the  gentle  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  —  when  even  the  guilty  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  obtain  for  themselves  an  ade- 
quate punishment — impressment  slumbers 
in  the  dead  letter  of  the  law.  Itequieacat 
sempitemel 

1  saw  something  of  it  when  I  was  serv- 
ing as  midshipman  in  a  receiving  ship. 
Boys  are  thoughtless,  and  mostly  cruel, 
and  perhaps  I  did  not  feel  as  I  ought  to 
have  done  at  the  time  ;  but,  remember- 
ing what  I  then  witnessed,  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  in  the  experience  of  my  life 
that  produced  so  much  of  misery.  1  say 
it  deliberately.  I  have  seen,  amongst  the 
horrors  of  warfare  in  India,  a  mine 
sprung  under  the  feet  of  an  advancing 
column  ;  I  was  on  board  the  Victory  at 
Trafalgar  ;  and  on  the  field  of  "Waterloo 
the  night  of  the  battle.  The  agony,  in 
these  cases,  though  intense,  was  generally 
of  short  duration  —  the  worst  was  soon 
known — but  the  home  misery,  the  nights 
of  weeping  and  days  of  suffering,  pro- 
duced by  impressment,  were  prolonged 
in  alternations  of  hope  and  despair  —  in 
want  and  wretchedness  —  for  years  and 
lives. 
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Druiai  languier. 

Occasionally,  the  press  was  used,  like 
tbe  lettres  de  cachet  in  France,  as  an  in- 
strument of  private  vinciictiveness'  or  re- 
venge. I  recollect  a  man,  originally  a 
hairdresser,  who  was  waiter  at  a  cele- 
brated hotel  in  Yorksliire.  It  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  have  offended  the  dignity  of 
one  of  the  guests,  and  the  officers  at  Hull 
were  in  consequence  informed  where  some 
hands,  if  sought  for,  might  be  picked  up 
— the  waiter  to  be  included  ;  but  he  re- 
ceived a  friendly  intimation.  Remember- 
ing his  first  profession,  he  "  cut  it  short," 
and  was  over  the  hills  and  far  away  before 
the  gentleman  from  Hull  had  arrived. 

It  was  something  very  different — and  a 
sight  that  it  is  painful  to  remember  — 
whence  went  to  meet  the  ships  coming 
into  the  dock — often  perhaps  from  a  long 
Toy  age  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies,  or  from  the  icy  dangers  of 
the  whale-fishery.  I  have  then — and  more 
then  once  —  seen  a  wife  waiting  with  her 
children,  after  months  of  sad  separation, 
doubtful  of  her  husband's  fate,  yet  hoping 
to  welcome  him  as  he  landed  ;  for  his  ship 
had  been  signaled  from  the  lighthouse. 
With  beaming  and  joyful  face  she  would 
point  him  out  on  the  deck  as  the  vessel 
Beared  the  pier,  and  as  she  anxiously 
watched  him  she  might  be  seen  waving 
her  handkerchief,  with  beating  heart,  till 
she  had  at  last  caught  his  eye.  And  then 
—  in  another  minute  he  was  seized  as  if 
he  had  been  a  felon,  and  before  a  look  or 
word  could  be  exchanged,  was  savagely 
dragged  away  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country.*  Fair  young  girls  and  aged 
mothers  were  alike  dashed  from  hope  to 
bitter  agony,  as  they  saw  a  brother  or  a 
Bon  torn  from  them,  never  perhaps  to 
glad  their  sight  again.  And  how  true 
must  such  men  have  been  to  a  country  so 
unjust  to  them,  when  under  these  circum- 
stances they  could  fight  for  it  as  they  did ! 
For  slavery  itself  was  scarcely  a  more 
"  bitter  draught"  than  impressment. 

But  I  was  doomed  to  see  another  of  its 
consequences  still  more' painful  than  these. 
We  had  boarded  a  vessel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  One  of  her  crew  was  lean- 
ing over  tbe  opposite  bulwark  looking  at 
Sk  boat  that  contained  the  handsome  lass 
to  whom  he  was  to  be  married  on  land- 
ing, when  be  was  laid  h6\A  of  by  the 
press.    The  second  mate — ^au  uncommon- 
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ground ;  and  the  sailor,  leaping  uver- 
board,  got  into  the  shore-boat  and  es- 
caped. The  mate  was  laid  hold  of  by 
two  of  our  men,  and  bis  arms  being 
pinioned  b^  a  third,  we  carried  Lim  off. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  bad  reoeiiti; 
been  passed,  making  it  a  capital  offenae 
to  resist  the  press-gang,  under  such  clr- 
cumistances,  by  force,  in  tbe  execution  of 
their  duty.  We  were  near  the  Cheshire 
shore  when  this  occurred.  The  man,  who 
gave  bis  name  as  Jones,  was  taken  before 
a  neighboring  magistrate,  and  committed 
to  Chester  Castle  to  take  bis  trial  at  tbe 
approaching  assizes.  I  was  summoned  as 
one  of  the  principal  witnesses,  mach  to 
my  annoyance ;  for  I  was  on  leave  to  visit 
some  relations  about  five  miles  from  Ches- 
ter, and  my  time  at  the  trial  was  to  be 
counted  as  part  of  my  absence. 

It  soon  came  on.     Who  that  saw  that 
fine,  manly,  benevolent  face  could  have 
believed  him  capable  of  a  crime  ?    But 
the  evidence  as  to  the  facts  was  conclu- 
sive; the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty ;  and  though  the  man  he  bad  at- 
tacked was  scarcely  hurt,  and  appeared 
as  a  witness,  tbe  prisoner  was  sentenced 
to  death.    Tbe  judge  said  that  it  was  the 
first  case  that  had  been  brought  before 
him  since  the  act  had  been  passed,  and 
an  example  must  be  made.     Ay,  in  those 
days  nian^s  life  was    little   thought  of. 
Even  later,  at  a  time  when,  being  en- 
gaged in  some  law  proceedings,  1  bad 
frequent  occasion  to  pass  eastward  on  my 
way  to  the  city,  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
men  banging  at  once  in  front  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  without  exciting  more  attention 
from  the  passers-by  than  if  they  had  been 
so  many  bales  of  cotton — perhaps  not  so 
much.    According  to  my  own  poor  judg- 
ment, the  fact  of  its  havmg  been  the  first 
case  that  had  been  brought  before  bim, 
and  that  there  had  been  scarcely  time  for 
the  change  of  tbe  law  to  have  been  known, 
ought  to  have  influenced  tbe  judge  to 
have  pronounced  a  more  lenient  sentence, 
or  to  have  prevented  tbe  severe  one  from 
being  carried  into  effect.    But  there  were 
then  no  applications  to  tbe  Home  Secre- 
tary got  up  by  pitying  philanthropists, 
and  poor  John  was  left  for  oxecalion. 

To  myself,  as  an  actor  in  the  afiair,  it 
was  a  very  painful  result ;  and  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  see  him  in  his  oell,  I 
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told  him  that  I  hoped  he  would  forgive 
mo  for  any  effect  which  my  evidence 
might  have  had  upon  the  verdict. 

" Forgive  1  your  honor!  There's  no- 
thing to  forgive.  You  merely  told  the 
truth.  Just  what  I  should  have  said  my- 
self if  I  had  been  asked.  Your  honor 
would  do  nothing  to  harm  me,  I  know. 
But  it^s  a  hard  sentence  for  what  I  did." 

'^  It  is  indeed !  Is  there  any  thing  I 
conid  do  for  you  ?  How  came  yon  to  be 
tried  by  the  name  of  Jones  ?  I  saw  no 
such  name  on  the  ship's  papers." 

At  this  simple  remark  he  was  more  a& 
fected  than  I  had  ever  seen  him ;  and  his 
utterance  was  choked  as  he  said :  ^'  Don't 
mention  that^  sir!  The  greatest  favor 
you  can  do  me  will  be  not  to  tell  any  one 
that  you  think  I  have  another  name.  I 
have  a  mother — O  God !  she  would  die 
if  she  knew  that  her  son — the  son  she 
was  so  proud  of — was  hung  as  a  mur- 
derer !  My  poor,  poor  mother  1"  and  he 
fell  senseless  upon  his  bed. 

We  parted,  when  he  had  somewhat  re- 
covered. Jf  parting  that  I  shall  never 
forget. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  I  intended 
it,  but  I  chanced  to  be  in  Chester  on  the 
day  of  his  execution.  Such  ceremonies 
were  then  conducted  very  differently 
from  what  they  are  now.  The  culprit 
was  placed  in  a  cart  and  dragged  from 
the  castle  through  the  two  main  streets 
of  the  city  to  the  Gallows  Hill,  at  a 
village  about  a  mile  outside  the  walls, 
called  Boughton.  The  locality  is  at  pre- 
sent covered  with  villas,  but  the  view  was 
then  clear  to  the  meadows  on  the  other 
side  the  Dee,  and  to  the  rich,  wide  coun- 
try beyond.  It  is  said  that  a  cnminal 
once  sprang  from  the  cart,  and  by  a  suc- 
cession of  leaps  down  the  side  of  the 
steep  hill,  gained  the  river,  and  was  never 
more  heard  of.  Tradition  holds  that  he 
reached  the  opposite  bank  and  escaped. 
It  is  more  probable  that  he  sank  and  rose 
no  more.  Nor  was  the  city  itself  what  it 
is  now.  Those  galleries,  called  the  Rows, 
that  run  between  the  basements  and  up- 
per stories  of  the  principal  lines  of  houses 
were  then  with  their  quaint  picturesqne- 
ness  little  changed ;  and  the  bulkheads 
that  joined  the  balustrades  in  front  were 
convenient  places  from  which  to  witness 
a  procession,  or  any  thing  else  that  might 
be  passing.  The  crowds  that  filled  them 
on  that  day  darkened  the  Rows  them- 
selves ;  and  I  happened  to  be  in  one  of 
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ful ;  her  full  dark  eye  was  fixed ;  her  com- 
plexion was  like  marble ;  and  she  sat  as 
motionless  as  marble  itself.  No  sign  of 
life  :  no  look  at  any  thing  that  passed. 

"  We  consider,"  said  Dr.  Griffiths,  "  ss 
far  as  we  are  yet  able  to  judge,  that  that 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  cases  which 
has  ever  been  brought  before  us.  It  is 
the  poor  girl  who  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  the  sailor  executed  at  Chester." 

I  could  now  look  at  nothing  else.  The 
mother's  death  had  revealed  to  her  his 
fate.  The  shock  had  arrested  sense  and 
reason,  and  every  thing  but  life. 

There  was  something  strange  in  the 
circumstances  by  which  their  destinies  had 
been  united.  Her  father  had  come  from 
the  north  of  England,  with  a  wife  and 
daughter — now,  alas  !  the  object  of  my 
commiseration — who  was  then  about  ten 
years  old ;  and  he  had  taken  an  extensive 
farm.  He  was  unknown,  but  he  had 
brought  a  letter  of  credit  from  a  London 
banker  to  the  bank  at  Chester  for  a  sum 
amply  sufficient  to  stock  and  woi'k  the 
farm  he  occupied ;  and  he  worked  it  pros- 
perously. No  relation  or  former  acquaint- 
ance ever  came  to  see  him.  The  poor 
sailor's  mother,  a  widow,  had  a  cottage  on 
the  border  of  his  land.  She  kept  a  cow — 
sometimes  two — and  had  a  garden,  and  a 
small  crod,  and  poultry  without  end,  and 
with  these,  working  hard,  she  made  a  de- 
cent sufficiency.  She  found  the  farmer  a 
kind  and  obliging  neighbor.  His  men 
often  saved  her  a  laborer's  wages,  and  he 
gave  her  much  that,  from  a  farm  like  his, 
he  could  well  spare. 

His  third  year's  crops  had  been  well 
got  in.  His  last  was  an  abundant  one; 
the  rick-yard  was  crowded.  There  had 
been  a  harvest-home ;  and  the  sailor-boy, 
who  was  known  at  the  farm-house  ns  little 
Tom,  had  been  dancing  and  romping  with 
Miss  Alice. 

About  midnight  he  was  still  awake, 
blending  with  his  innocent  and  boyish 
fancies  the  image  of  his  partner,  when  he 
saw  an  unusual  glare  of  light.  The  ricks 
were  in  a  blaze.  He  ran  breathless  to  the 
spot,  and  found  the  house  was  also  rapid- 
ly burning.  His  courage  and  activity 
saved  the  child  ;  but  her  parents  perished 
in  the  flames,  and  were  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  their  d  welling.  Toung  Alice  was  taken 
to  the  house  of  his  mother. 

The  following  day  it  was  ascertained 


sured.  Its  owner  was  a  prudent  man,  and 
had  meant  to  insure  it  on  the  morrow, 
when  he  attended  Chester  market ;  but  for 
him  the  morrow  never  came. 

No  one  arrived  to  claim  young  Alice. 
The  minister  of  the  parish  invested  for 
her  the  small  wreck  of  property  that  was 
saved.  She  remained,  by  her  own  choice, 
with  the  widow  and  her  son;  their  lives 
were  thus  bound  up  .together,  and  they 
were  happy.  On  his  return  home,  Alice 
was  to  become  his  bride. 

How  cruelly  were  ail  these  hopes  des- 
troyed I 

Again  I  spoke  to  her.  She  did  not  even 
return  it  by  a  look.  And  I  left  the  asylum 
with  an  aching  heart. 

These  are  painful  incidents ;  but  impress- 
ment produced,  in  other  shapes,  many 
miseries  even  as  great  as  these. 

Now  in  a  country  with  free  institutions, 
which  are  a  marvel  and  example  to  the 
world,  was  such  an  evil  necessary?  It 
was  said  to  be  so  at  the  tiom ;  and  even 
in  my  old  age,  I  have  met  with  brother- 
officers  who  contend  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  navy.  Thus  every 
evil  has  its  advocates.  Statesmen  and 
right  reverend  fathers  in  God  believed 
that  slavery  was  an  equal  necessity.  It 
was  abolished,  without  regard  to  the  con- 
sequences — though  they  certainly  involved 
fearful  sacrifices  —  and  so  ought  every 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  religion  and  to 
justice.  Selfish  and  timid  men  shrink 
irom  the  redress  of  every  abuse  as  a  dan- 
gerous concession,  or  an  insurmountable 
difficulty.  If  such  counsels  had  been  fol' 
lowed,  where  would  England  have  been 
now  ?  But,  thank  Heaven,  that  when 
questions  of  sufficient  importance  arise, 
party  differences  sink  before  their  free  dis- 
cussion, and  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason 
ultimately  prevails. 

One  great  source  of  wrong  is  indolence ; 
a  want  of  energy  and  moral  courage  to 
grapple  with  opposition.  It  was  formerly 
thought  less  troublesome  to  hang  men 
than  to  reclaim  them  ;  and  to  press  them 
for  the  navy  rather  than  labor  to  remove 
the  reasonable  objections  to  the  service 
that  made  impressment  necessary.  These 
reforms  are  now  being  rapidly  acoomplish- 
ed.  It  is  shown  that  the  navy  may  be 
manned  by  volunteers,  amply  by  its  being 
done. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  free  ourselvesi  at  edxtyi 
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from  the  prejudices  that  were  imbibed  be- 
fore we  were  twenty.  Even  the  gallant 
admiral,  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  my  own 
respected  friend,  who  has  done  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  person  to  make  im- 
pressment unnecessary,  would  hesitate  to 
make  it  illegal.  It  may  as  well  be  done. 
Heaven  forbid  that  such  a  mode  of  man- 
ning the  British  navy  should  ever  again 


be  resorted  to ;  for  I  am  afraid  that  in 
the  present  state  of  progress  and  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  the  nation  would  not  submit  to 
it.  The  nearest  approach  that  we  could 
now  make  to  impressment  would  be  the 
adoption  of  some  system  of  ballot ;  a  kind 
of  naval  militia,  from  which  mere  lands- 
men would  be  exempted. 


THE     ARISTOCRACY     OF     RUSSIA. 


Extremes  meet.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  Russia,  the  land  of  serfdom,  the 
stronghold  of  despotism,  the  very  incar- 
nation of  autocracy,  possesses  the  most 
open  aristocracy  in  Europe  —  an  aristo- 
cracy so  liberally  organized,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  empire  who  may 
not  aspire  to  enroll  himself  in  the  rankis 
of  its  nobility.  Since  1722,  all  persons 
serving  the  state,  occupying  a  certain 
rank  in  the  hierarchy,  or  bearing  com- 
missions in  the  army  or  navy,  acquire 
hereditary  nobility  by  virtue  of  such  ser- 
vice, and  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the 
nobles  of  earlier  creation  ;  let  the  latter 
look  down  with  great  contempt  as  they 
please  on  their  parvenu  compeers,  as  pro- 
vincials and  foreigners,  and  pride  them- 
selves upon  the  purity  and  nationality  of 
their  own  lineage. 

In  justice  to  the  ancient  nobility,  it 
must  be  allowed  thnt  to  them  Russia  is 
indebted  for  what  it  can  boast  of  in  the 
shape  of  a  national  literature.  Not  con- 
tent with  encouraging  native  authorship 
with  their  patronage  and  purses,  they 
have  entered  the  arena  themselves.  Nei- 
ther persecution,  imprisonment,  nor  exile 
deterred  the  Flohols  and  CtchaidieflTs  from 
nobly  doing  their  part  toward  luring 
Freedom  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Un- 
like the  vieiUe  noblesse  of  France,  the 
old  nobility  of  Russia  has  ever  opposed 
itself  to  the  court,  and  its  blood  has  flow- 
ed freely  in  attempting  to  curb  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Czars.  As  a  natural  conse* 
quence,  the  Slavonic  aristocracy  has  been 
studiously  excluded  from  public  honors 


and  public  employments.  The  majority 
of  the  commanders,  diplomatists,  and  ad- 
ministrators of  the  noithern  Empire  be- 
long either  to  foreign  or  provincial  fami- 
lies, and  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
a  pure  Russian  has  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing distinction  in  the  service  of  his  coun* 
try — a  country  he  can  not  leave  without 
permission  from  the  sovereign,  and  incur- 
ring the  risk  of  confiscation  of  his  proper- 
ty, should  he  fail  to  return  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  furlough. 

The  princely  houses  of  which  the  Sla- 
vonic aristocracy  is  composed  are  all  of 
regal  descent,  the  more  ancient  families 
springing  from  the  direct  male  line  of 
Kurik  the  Norman,  the  first  Russian 
sovereign,  who  reigned  from  862  to 
879  ;  the  younger  houses  claim  kin  with 
Guedimine,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  who 
in  the  fourteenth  century  founded  the 
dynasty  kown  in  history  as  the  Jaguel- 
lon  dynasty,  from  his  grandson  Jaguello, 
who  wedded  Queen  Hedwige,  and  there- 
by united  the  crowns  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania.  The  great-grandson  of  Rurik, 
Waldimir  the  Great,  or,  as  he  was  call- 
ed after  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
Waldimir  the  Saint,  dying  in  1015,  com- 
mitted the  great  fault  of  dismembering 
his  dominions,  in  order  to  provide^  eleven 
sons  and  a  nephew  with  independent 
principalities.  His  example  was  follow- 
ed by  his  descendants  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding centuries  —  two  centuries  of  in- 
ternecine feuds,  leading  eventually  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Mongols  in  1237,  an  in- 
vasion which,  while  it  deprived  Russia 
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of  its  independence,  assuredly  prevented 
its  otherwise  inevitable  absorption  in  Po- 
land. The  grand-dukes  of  Rank's  house 
were  quickly  brought  under  the  Tartar 
yoke,  and,  with  more  policy  than  patri- 
otism, transformed  themselves  into  Tar- 
ftars,  with  as  much  facility  as  in  these 
later  days  Gallic  liberals  have  been  trans- 
muted into  stanch  imperialists.  They 
adopted  Mongolian  costumes,  acquired 
Mongolian  habits,  and  followed  Mon- 
golian fashions,  punishing  without  mercy 
any  of  their  old  subjects  who  declined  to 
imitate  their  example.  By  such  means 
did  the  Moscow  branch  of  the  line  of 
Rurlk  obtain  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
conquerors,  and  increase  its  power  and 
influence  until  it  was  able  to  cope  with 
them  for  the  scepter.  In  1462,  John  III., 
then  Grand-Duke  of  Moscow,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  declared 
Russia  independent.  Soon  afterward,  the 
great  Mongol  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the 
rour  separate  states  of  Casan,  Astrakan, 
Siberia,  and  the  Crimea  rising  from  its 
ruin.  The  first  named  was  conquered  by 
John's  grandson,  who  in  1547  assumed 
the  title  of  "  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,"  in 
which  "  all "  Siberia  and  Astrakan  before 
long  were  included. 

In  proportion  as  the  Moscow  branch 
prospered,  the  other  branches  of  the  Ru- 
rik  ^mily  declined.  One  afler  another, 
the  princes  were  compelled  by  their  most 
powerful  cousins  to  exchange  their  ap- 
panages for  private  estates  ;  the  only  al- 
ternative being  confiscation  without  com- 
pensation, and  life  witho\it  liberty.  Still 
further  to  reduce  the  magnates  of  his  own 
race,  and  place  them  on  a  level  with  the 
Romanoffs,  Scheremeteffs,  and  other  great 
Muscovite  families,  John  III.  issued  a  de- 
cree that  the  nobles  were  henceforth  to 
i*ank  according  to  the  positions  held  by 
their  predecessors  in  the  court  or  army. 
This  law,  by  which  the  dignity  of  the 
boyard  was  made  almost  hereditary,  was 
abrogated  in  1682,  when  political  equali- 
ty became  the  aristocratic  order  of  the 
day.  All  the  minutes  of  the  various  dis- 
putes respecting  precedency  were  burned 
on  the  occasion.  The  genealogical  regis- 
*tcrs  of  the  existing  noble  families  were 
then  copied  into  a  book,  called,  from  its 
red  velvet  binding,  the  Velvet  Book ;  and 
some  of  the  great  bovards  exhausted  in- 
fluence, argument,  and  cajolery  to  obtain 
the  insertion  of  their  patronvmics  in  its 
pages,  but  without  avail.     The  Golden 


Book  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  is  still 
preserved  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  Her- 
aldic Office  of  the  Senate.  In  1772,  Peter 
revolutionized  the  upper  ranks  of  society 
by  making  the  law  conferring  hereditary 
nobility  upon  servants  of  tho  state,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

Although  all  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
the  nobility  of  Russia  may  be  divided  in- 
to ^ve  classes  —  princes  of  the  empire, 
counts  of  the  empire,  barons  of  the  em- 
pire, untitled  gentry  whose  nobilitation 
dates  before  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and   untitled   gentry   ennobled   by    that 
Prince  or  his  successors.     The  inferior  ti- 
tles  were  altogether  unknown    till    the 
founder  of  St.  Petersburgh  created  them 
in  1707,  and  that  of  '^prince"  has  been 
confined  to  those  who  boasted  a  royal 
descent.    Of  the  fifty*nine  existing  prince- 
ly houses,  four  claim  descent  from  Guedi- 
mine,  while  no  less  than  thirty- one  are 
tho  direct  male  lineage  of  Rurik  of  the 
ninth   century.     The  premier  prince  of 
Russia  is  the  Prince  Odoievsky,  the  de- 
scendant of  Saint    Michael,   Prince   of 
Tcherni^ofl',  canonized  for  suffering  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Mongols   in   1247, 
rather  than  bow  down  before  their  idols. 
But  the  most  notable  names  in  the  roll 
of  ancient  princes  are  those  of  Dolgorou- 
ky,  Gagarin,  and  Galitzin,  all  of  which 
have  played  conspicuous  parts  in  the  an- 
nals of  their  country.    In  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  prince  of  the  first-named  iami- 
ly  defended  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity 
of  St.  Serge,  near  Moscow,  for  a  year 
and  a  half  against  a  force  of  thirty  thou- 
sand Poles  and  Cossacks.  Michael  Roman- 
off the  first  Czar  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
married  the  Princess  Mary  Dolgorouky, 
but  she  only  enjoyed  her  czarinaship  some 
four  months.    Upon  the  death  oi  Peter 
II.,  Prince  John  Dolgorouky,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  liberal  section  of  the 
Russian  aristocracy,  offered  the  crown  to 
Ann  of  Courland,  on  condition  that  she 
signed  a  constitution,  which  she  did  with* 
out  any  apparent  scruple.     No  sooner, 
however,  was  she  fairly  installed  on  the 
throne,  than  the  non-constitutional  party 
got  the  upper  hand,  reinstated  absolutism, 
and  exiled  Prince  John  and  his  family  to 
Siberia.  He  remained  in  exile  nine  years, 
when  he  was  brought  back  to  Novgorod, 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  but  to  be  beheaded  and 
quartered.    The  army  of  Catherine  which 
added  the  Crimea  to  her  domtniona  was 
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commanded  by  a  Dolgorouky,  whose  pa- 
tronymic was  consequently  lengtlieneil  by 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  conquered 
province.  The  most  interestinnf  celebrity 
of  the  Gagarin  family  was  the  Prince  Ma- 
thias,  w^Ijo  was  Governor-General  of  Si- 
beria under  Peter  the  Great.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  Czar  being  fully  em- 
ployed in  settling  accounts  with  Charles 
of  Svvedeu,  the  Governor -General  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  converting  his  vice 
royalty  into  an  independent  kingdom. 
Peter's  suspicions  being  awakened,  he 
contrived  to  decoy  his  ambitious  subject 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  was  kept  in 
durance,  and,  after  an  inquiry  which  lasted 
three  years,  adjudged  guilty. 

The  day  before  that  fixed  for  his  ex- 
ecution, the  Czar  offered  him  his  life  and 
fortune,  if  he  would  simply  confess  the 
verdict  a  true  one.  Gagarin  proudly  de- 
clined the  offer,  and  was  hung  next  morn- 
ing opposite  the  senate-house.  The  Galit- 
zins,  the  most  prolific  of  princely  houses, 
have  served  their  country  with  distinction 
in  every  field  open  to  Russian  nobles,  but 
its  greatest  men  have  been  uniformly  un- 
fortunate. In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
family  was  represented  by  two  brothers, 
Dmetry  and  Michael,  both  of  whom  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Poles.  Dmetry 
died  after  thirty-eight  years'  incarceration, 
and  Michael  was  then  set  at  liberty,  "  out 
of  regard  for  his  loyalty  and  stoical  firm- 
ness." His  grandson  was  one  of  the  four 
candidates  for  the  Russian  throne  when 
the  choice  fell  upon  Ladislas  of  Poland, 
and  he  was  commissioned  to  carry  the 
intelligence  of  his  election  to  his  success- 
ful rival.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  mag- 
nanimity by  being  thrown  into  prison  im- 
mediately after  he  reached  Cracow,  and 
in  prison  he  died.  One  of  his  descend- 
ants, distinguished  as  ^'Galitzin  the  Great," 
was  at  once  the  chief  adviser  and  lover  of 
Sophia,  sister  to  Peter  the  Great.  The 
lover  conspired  to  place  his  mistress  on 
the  throne,  vice  Peter  exiled  or  otherwise 
disposed  of;  and  paid  the  penalty  of  fail- 
ure by  seeing  his  princess  shut  up  in  a 
convent,  and  being  himself  exiled  to  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  where  he  was 
soon  afterward  poisoned.  His  brother, 
Dmetry,  joined  the  constitutionalists  in 
their  attempt  to  limit  the  autocratic  power 
of  the  Empress  Ann,  and  was  imprisoned 
unto  death.  The  present  representative 
of  this  unfortunate  family  is  described  by 
Prince  Dolgorouky  as  ^^  the  last  model  of 


that  race  of  great  lords  which  is  perishing 
by  degrees,  and  in  a  short  time  will  re- 
main only  in  the  traditions  of  Russia." 
Another  ancient  house  is  that  of  Gurtsha- 
koff,  a  corruption  of  Gorichak,  well  re- 
presented by  its  trio  of  princes ;  one  of 
whom  is  an  ambassador,  one  Governor- 
General  of  Siberia,  and  the  third.  Prince 
Michael,  Viceroy  of  Poland,  head  of  the 
military  staff,  and  better  known  to  fame 
as  the  defender  of  Sebastopol  against  the 
armies  of  England,  France,  and  Sardinia. 
Peter  the  Great's  first  addition  to  the 
princely  ranks  was  originally  a  pastry- 
cook's boy  at  Moscow  ;  he  became  butler 
to  the  Czar,  and  enlisted  in  the  Russian 
Guards.  He  rose  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity to  be  general-iu-chief.  Scarcely 
able  to  read  or  write,  such  was  the  natu- 
ral genius  of  Alexander  Menshikoff,  that 
he  became  the  first  commander,  adminis- 
trator, and  statesman  in  the  empire^  al- 
though his  splendid  abilities  were  sadly 
marred  by  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  dispo- 
sition. He  won  his  field-marsliaPs  baton 
on  the  hard-fought  field  of  Pultova.  On 
the  death  of  Catherine,  Menshikoff  sway- 
ed the  scepter  in  the  name  of  the  young 
Czar,  Peter  II.,  whom  he  betrothed  to 
his  own  daughter.  His  ambitious  schemes 
were  frustrated  by  the  Dolgoroukies^ 
through  whose  influence  the  alliaiice  was 
broken  off,  and  Menshikoff,  almost  imme- 
diately after  he  had  been  declared  general- 
issimo, was  sent  to  the  Crimen,  from  which 
few  Russian  celebrities  return,  lie  died 
in  Siberia,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  It  was 
his  grandson  who  precipitated  the  conflict 
in  the  East,  and  who  saw  from  bis  car- 
riage the  legions  of  France  and  England 
climb  to  victory  up  the  bights  of  the  Al- 
ma. A  still  more  fiimous  name  is  that  of 
Souvaroff,  the  little,  odd,  old  man,  "who 
loved  blood  as  an  alderman  does  marrow," 
who  used  to  instruct  recruits  in  the  bay- 
onet-exercise himself,  and  preferred  to 
fight  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  A  terror  to  the 
Turks,  he  exercised  an  almost  supernatu- 
ral influence  over  the  Russian  soldiery. 
He  was  the  "  Little  Corporal "  of  the 
northern  empire ;  winning  a  double  count- 
ship  at  Rymnik  in  1789,  a  marshal's  staff 
in  Poland  in  1794,  and  his  title  of  Prince 
of  Italy  in  1799.  The  only  other  names 
familiar  to  English  ears  are  those  of  Lieven 
and  Paskievitch.  The  lady,  so  long  known 
in  diplomatic  society,  was  originally  a 
Miss  de  J^osse,  and  governess  to  the 
daughters  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who 
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created  her  Countess  Lieven  ;  the  higher 
dignity  she  received  from  Nicholas  in 
1826.  Paskievitch  of  Erivan,  the  con- 
queror of  Poland  in  a  campaign,  the  di- 
rection of  which,  it  is  said,  he  entreated 
on  his  knees  might  be  given  to  some  one 
else,  won  his  title  of  Count  of  Erivan  in 
Persia,  his  F.  M.  in  Turkey,  and  was  cre- 
ated Prince  of  Warsaw  in  1831,  when 
Viceroy  of  Poland.  His  last  appearance 
as  a  military  commander  did  not  add  to 
his  reputation,  which  paled  before  Omar 
Pacha  and  the  defenders  of  Silistiia. 

The  families  of  Tatischeff,  Yerapkine, 
Rjevsky,  Tolbourine,  and  Liapounoff  are 
all  princely  ones  descending  from  Rurik ; 
but  when  the  branches  of  that  royal  fami- 
ly were  reduced  to  an  equality  with  the 
Muscovite  boyards,  the  representatives 
of  the  above  resigned  the  title  of  "  prince," 
as  incongruous  with  their  unappanaged 
condition. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  non-exclusive 
principle  on  which  the  Russian  aristocracy 
is  organized.  This  is  most  strikingly  ex- 
emplified when  we  refer  to  the  origin  of 
the  several  countships.  The  majority, 
like  those  of  SchouvalofT,  Bourtaline,  Vier, 
Jagousinsky,  Potemkin,  and  Orloff,  origi- 
nated in  services  of  the  most  questionable 
nature.  The  founders  of  too  many  of 
these  noble  houses  were  either  too  com- 
plaisant husbands,  or  handsome  men  who 
fed  the  inconstant  passions  of  an  Elizabeth 
or  a  Catherine.  Some  seem  to  have 
brought  their  honoi-s  from  a  lower  depth 
still ;  for  the  princely  Burke  of  the 
Russian  aristocracy  says,  his  self-respect 
obliges  him  to  decline  mentioning  the 
means  by  which  they  were  gained.  Pre- 
eminent among  this  dunghill  nobility  rise 
the  names  of  Potemkin  and  Orloff,  Gre 
gory  Potemkin  came  of  an  impoverished 
but  noble  Polish  family,  and  had  the  for- 
tune to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Catherine 
the  Great,  who  was  fascinated  by  his  beau- 
ty, of  which  he  himself  was  so  vain  that  it  is 
said  he  put  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  attempt- 
ing to  remove  a  blemish,  although  another 
story  says  that  his  eye  was  lost  in  a  strug- 
gle with  his  rivals  the  Orloffs.  He  was 
an  extraordinary  man,  in  whose  character 
every  contradiction  crowded.  Lavish  to 
his  favorites,  he  left  his  servants  and  cre- 
ditors unpaid ;  he  allowed  no  obstacles  to 
bafile  him,  but  once  an  object  was  gained, 
it  lost  all  value  to  him.  He  commenced 
building  a  splendid  palace,  on  «which  he 
spent  ills  treasure  without  stint,  but  be- 


fore it  was  completed,  he  was  bartering 
it  away.  Such  was  his  influence  over 
Catherine,  that  when  she  dismissed  him 
as  her  lover,  she  retained  him  as  her  min- 
ister, accepted  no  new  favorite  till  he  had 
approved  her  choice,  and  permitted  him 
alone  to  wear  her  portrait  on  his  breast. 
He  served  her  well ;  to  him  she  was  in- 
debted for  the  organization  of  the  armies 
that  won  fame  and  provinces  for  her; 
nor  was  he  left  unrewarded.  He  was  at 
once  General-in-chief,  Great-admiral,  Grov- 
ernor  of  Azoff  and  the  Crimean  dependen- 
cies, and  Great  Hetman  of  all  the  Cossacks. 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  without 
some  suspicion  of  foul  play. 

When  the  Strelitzes  were  being  execut- 
ed in  the  presence  of  Peter  the  Great,  it 
came  at  last, to  the  turn  of  the  youngest 
of  the  condemned,  by  name  John,  to  lay 
his  head  on  the  block.    The  head  of  ono 
of  his  companions  lay  in  his  way.    Kick- 
ing it  contemptuously  aside,  he  exclaim- 
ed: "Get  out  of  the  way;  I  must  have 
room  here !"    This  exhibition  of  ferocious 
coolness  hit  the  taste  of  the  Czar,  who 
staid    the   executioner's   arm,  pardoned 
the  young  ruffian,  and  placed  him  as  a 
private  in  the  regiment  of  the  line.     Op- 
portunities for  displaying  his  intrepidity 
were  not  wanting,  and  he  became  an  ofil- 
oer  and  gentleman,  and  died  a  general. 
His  grandson,  Gregory,  was  one  of  the 
lovers  of  Catherine  U.,  and  had  nearly 
persuaded  her  to  marry  him.    His  bro- 
ther Alexis,  also  a  lover  of  the  Empress, 
was  created  a  count  at  the  same  time  as 
Gregory.    He  was  the  chief  mover  in  the 
murder  of  Peter  UI.,  and  left  a  colossal 
fortune  to  his  only  child  Anne,  who  passed 
her  life  in  retirement,  having  bestowed 
the  greater  portion  of  her  wealth  upon  a 
monastery,  in  hopes  that  the  prayers  of 
its  brethren  may  save  the  soul  of  her  fa- 
ther.   Popular  opinion  inclines  to  believe 
Peter  was  not  the  only  Czar  who  met  his 
fate  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  the  name 
of  Orloff  is  regarded  as  that  of  a  sort  of 
hereditary  czai*-maker. 

The  Counts  Zotoff  owe  their  rank  to  a 
drunken  fit  of  the  great  Peter ;  upon  the 
death  of  the  first  count,  who  had  been 
"  proprietor  and  buffoon"  to  his  master, 
the  assumption  of  the  title  was  forbidden. 
However,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  love 
brought  back  what  liquor  had  bestowed. 
In  1802,  the  Princess  Kourakine  fell  in 
love  with  and  resolved  to  marry  Mr. 
Nicholas  Zotoff;  and  through  the  iofln- 
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of  all  the  orders  in  Russia,  and  Count  of 
tlie  Empire.     Follow  his  cxninple !" 

While  the  titles  of  pi-inco  And  count  ar« 
eagerly  accepted  by  the  hi  oh  cat  fu  notion - 
aries  in  the  empire,  the  title  of  baroa  is 
of  noHouial  value  whatever.  Of  the  twen- 
ty baronies  created  by  Peter,  only  eight 
exist  an  sucii,  and  four  have  been  merged 
in  countships.  The  dij^nity  has  fallen  in- 
to contempt  in  Rnasia,  tor  the  same  reason 
as  tbo  knight  or  baronet  is  in  disrepute 
here.  It  iioe  been  mnde  too  common  br 
being  conferred  on  bankers,  money-lend- 
ers, and  doctors.  Among  the  latter  was 
Dr.  Denisdale,  wbo,  besides  his  title,  re- 
ceived Xl2,000  dowi),  and  an  annuity  of 
£SO0  for  vaccinating  Catherine  II.  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Paul.  Another  notable 
baron  was  General  Arakoheieflf,  whose 
name  is  synonymous  with  cruelty  and 
wickedness.  For  daring  to  joke  respect- 
ing this  man  the  secretary  of  the  St.  Petera- 
burgh  Academy  was  exiled.  Tbe  chair- 
man having  proposed  the  eleolion  of  Arak- 
cheieff,  on  the  ground  that  ho  was  the 
nearest  nobleman  to  Alexander,  M.  Lab- 
un  rose  and  s^d,  that  "  such  being  con- 
sidered ft  competent  qualification,  lie  beg- 
ged to  propose  Ilin  BarkoS^  the  imperial 
coachman,  not  only  as  being  the  nearest 
to  the  emperor,  but  having  aseat  before  liis 
majesty." 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  morils  or  domui'* 
its  of  the  present  nobles  of  Uusiia,  it  would 
bedifficulttofindany  aristocracy  of  wliicli 
such  a  large  proportion  of  its  members 
have  reaaoD  to  be  ashamed  of  their  origin. 


BINCESS    NAPOLEON. 


thereustaiu  to  several  Irnpcriul  •ovuri>t)(us, 
and  tlieir  recent  visit  to  ttt<j  United  Stittesj 
impart  so  interest  to  th«  iMrsoiis  nnd 
portrait*  of  tlie  Prince  and  PriiiutiM  wor. 
Uiy  to  be  preserved.  The  prosfieclivu  ro- 
litions  they  bear  to  the  imperial  tiirorio 
of  France  eniiance  tie  interest, 
Tbe  portraits  bavc  be«a  &a«\y  vtigraved 
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by  Mr.  Sartain  from  photographs  taken 
from  life  by  Mr.  Brady,  of  New-York. 
The  artistic  arrangement  is  our  own. 
The  likenesses  are  good,  and  will  be  in- 
stantly recognized  by  those  who  have  seen 
the  originals.  A  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  each  will  suffice ;  simply  premising 
that  the  imperial  party  arrived  in  the  har- 
bor of  New- York,  July  twenty-seventh, 
1661,  on  board  the  steam-yacht  Jerome 
Napoleon,  of  some  twelve  hundred  tons 
measurement. 

Napolbon  Joseph  Chables  Paul  Bo- 
NAPARTB,  second  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte  by  his  second  wife,  the 
Princess  Fredcrique  of  Wiirtemberg,  was 
born  September  ninth,  1822.  He  was  ed- 
ucated chiefly  in  Austria  and  Italy,  but 
he  subsequently  traveled  in  Switzerland, 
America,  and  Brussels,  in  each  of  which 
places  he  resided  some  time.  His  first 
appearance  on  the  political  stage  was  after 
the  recall  of  the  Bonaparte  &mily  to  Paris, 
under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon. Being  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  Prince  Napo- 
leon distinguished  himself  by  his  energetic 
support  of  ultra  opinions,  and  soon  became 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  party  of  the 
Mountain.  Since  the  accession  of  Napo 
leon  IIL  to  the  Imperial  crown,  Prince 
Napoleon  has  abandoned  extreme  politi- 
cal views,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  valuable  supporters  of  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  by  whom  he  is 
much  esteemed  and  trasted.  When  the 
Anglo-French  army  was  dispatched  to 
the  Crimea,  Prince  Napoleon  received 
the  command  of  a  division  of  the  French 
army.  He  fought  with  distinction  at  the 
Alma ;  but  his  health  gave  way  soon  after 
the  army  had  emcamped  before  Sebasto- 
pol,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
command  and  return  to  France.  Of  the 
grand  council  of  war  which  afterward 
met  at  Paris  to  arrange  the  campaign  of 
1855,  Prince  Napoleon  was  a  member. 
But  he  was  soon  called  to  a  more  peace- 
ful pursuit  When  the  grand  exposition 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  all  nations 
at  Paris  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  1855, 
Prince  Napoleon  was  appointed  president 
and  chief  director  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings. To  this  great  work  he  devoted  all 
his  energies,  and  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  much  of  its  success  was  owing  to 
his  great  knowledge,  tact,  administrative 
ability,  and  untiring  dOigence.    The  ju« 


rors,  and  especially  the  foreign  jurors, 
were  particularly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
most  friendly  assistance  and  constant  sup* 
port ;  and  the  exhibitors  owed  no  little 
to  his  zeal  and  sympathy.  The  Prince 
Napoleon  had  devoted  great  attention  to 
political,  social,  and  commercial  studies ; 
and  in  respect  to  the  commercial  code  of 
France  he  is  understood  to  hold  opinions 
far  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  great 
bulk  even  of  the  commercial  public  of 
that  country. 

The  visit  of  Prince  Napoleon  to  this 
country  in  its  present  exciting  crisis,  un- 
der the  supposed  and  kind  auspices  of  the 
Emperor,  in  part  at  least,  and  to  observe 
carefully  our  national  movements,  will 
form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  Prince's 
personal  history.  Such  a  mission,  so  un- 
obtrusive and  unassuming  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince,  to  learn  the  exact  state  of 
things  on  the  great  field  of  our  national 
struggle,  and  thus  be  able  to  convey  to 
the  Emperor  the  res«lt  of  his  careful  ob- 
servations, is  worthy  of  the  Prince  and 
the  renowned  sovereign  who  now  fills  the 
Imperial  throne  of  France.  The  Prince, 
as  our  readers  know,  is  first  cousin  to  the 
Emperor,  and  next  to  the  Prince  Imperial 
is  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Napoleons. 
The  Prince,  as  is  generally  believed,  pos- 
sesses the  entire  confidence  of  the  Em- 
peror, his  august  cousin,  and  is  thus  well 
fitted  to  undertake  such  a  mission  to  the 
United  States  as  he  has  just  performed. 
The  Prince  is  now  iu  his  fortieth  year, 
and  no  one  looking  at  his  finely  develop 
ed  head  can  fail  to  see  the  impress  of  the 
lineaments  of  Napoleon  I.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  portrsut  itself  to  fill  out 
his  own  impression,  only  adding  that  the 
insignia  of  the  honors  conferred  upon  him 
are  such  as  he  wore  on  his  breast  when 
his  photograph  was  taken  in  Paris  about 
a  year  since. 

The  Princess  Clotilde — her  full  name 
is  Maris  Theress  Louise  Clotilde — ^is 
the  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  now  King  of  Italy,  by  the 
wonderful  renovation  of  that  classic  land 
and  its  restoration  to  the  great  family  of 
nations.  The  Princess  was  bom  in  Turin 
in  1843,  and  is  now  in  her  nineteenth 
year.  Her  marriage  with  the  Prince  was 
supposed  at  the  time  to  form,  or  to  in- 
crease, the  strong  bonds  of  amity  between 
the  two  governments,  France  and  Sar- 
dinia«    Thus  these  two  personages  form  a 
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political  and  hbtoric  link  between  two 
empires,  even  with  the  colossal  Alps  in- 
tervening. 

In  size  the  Princess  is  rather  j^e^i^  and 
has  an  Italian  complexion  and  features, 
and  is  very  prepossessing  and  unassuming 
in  her  manners.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  her  graoefal  portrait  to  complete  his 


impressions  of  the  appearance  of  this  amia- 
ble personage.  The  kind  treatment  which 
the  Prince  received  bj  the  authorities  in 
this  country  at  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
New-York,  and  Boston,  and  wherever  he 
went,  is  too  recent  and  well  known  to  re- 
quire mention  in  these  pages. 


•^ » 
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TRADITIONS   OF   THE    GREENLAND    ESQUIMAUX. 


In^  the  tenth  century,  before  Christian- 
ity had  been  preached  in  the  northern 
lands  where  Tbor  and  Odin  reigned  su- 
preme, there  fled  from  Norway  to  Iceland 
a  cbieftain  named  Thorwald — with  his  son 
Erik,  afterward  named  the  Red — ^to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  one  of  those  deeds  of 
violence  which  were  so  frequent  at  that 
period.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Thor- 
wald, Eric,  imitating  his  father,  quarreled 
with  his  neighbors;  and  after  several 
bloody  meetings  between  these  and  his 
party,  Erik  was  outlawed  by  the  Thing, 
or  Icelandic  parliament,  and  was  forced 
to  hide  himself,  or  flee  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  his  enemies. 

In  this  predicament,  he  remembered  to 
have  heard  that  one  Gnnbiorne,  whilst 
sailing  round  Iceland,  had  seen  a  great 
land  to  the  westward.  This  land  Erik 
determined  to  explore  ;  and  having  fitted 
out  a  ship,  be  sailed  with  his  party  from 
Eriksvaag,  in  Iceland,  in  the  year  982, 
promising  his  friends  to  return  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  great  unvisited 
western  land. 

Sailing  westward,  Erik  soon  got  sight 
of  the  new  land  ;  but  a  stream  of  ice  pre- 
vented his  getting  near  the  coast,  and  he 
therefore  shaped  his  course  to  the  south- 
ward, examining  the  shore  for  approach- 
able and  habitable  land,  which  he  first 
met  with  at  a  place  he  named  Hvarf,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  Farewell.  During  three  years,  he 
explored  the  country  with  its  numerous 
fiords,  passing  the  first  winter  upon  an 


island  he  called  Erik's  Island.  The  next 
summer,  he  visited  a  fiord  which  offered 
to  these  enterprising  wanderers  a  refuge 
such  as  they  sought ;  in  fact,  far  surpass* 
ing  what  the  aspect  of  the  outer  coasts 
could  have  allowed  them  to  hope  for. 
Here,  instead  of  bleak  rocks  and  monn 
tains  bare,  except  where  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,  they  found  grassy  dales  decked 
with  flowers,  and  bushes  of  willow  and 
birch,  through  which  meandered  rivulets 
of  clear  water  from  the  melting  snows  on 
the  mountains.  Ptarmigan  w^ere  on  the 
hillsides,  and  reindeer  in  the  valleys ; 
whilst  the  bays  were  well  stocked  with 
fi^h  and  seals,  and  the  streams  and  lakes 
with  trout  and  salmon. 

Here  Erik  decided  to  establish  his 
home,  and  he  called  the  fiord  Erik's  Fiord. 
He  built  his  house  against  the  flat  upright 
side  of  a  rock — ^a  Brat  in  Icelandic — ^from 
which  circumstance  the  settlement  was 
called  Brattelid.  The  ruins  of  this  house, 
built  of  immense  blocks  of  jaspery  sand- 
stone, are  still  to  be  seen,  with  one  wall 
almost  entire. 

Erik  returned  to  Iceland,  and  described 
his  new  country  as  a  desirable  home,  call- 
ing it  Greenland,  perhaps  because  he 
knew  the  value  of  a  name  to  entice  emi- 
grants, or  because  the  name,  however  un- 
snited  to  the  outer  sea-coasts,  was  really 
applicable  to  all  the  habitable  interior  of 
South-Greenland.  His  glowing  descrip- 
tions, uded  by  the  general  spu*it  of  enter- 
prise, soon  succeeded  in  inducing  a  large 
body  of  Icelanders  to  seek  a  better  home 
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in  his  newly  explored  country.  Whilst 
this  expedition  was  preparing,  Erik  found 
hiinselt'  obliged  to  fight  again  with  his 
old  enemy  Thorgest,  and  was  worsted ; 
but  they  at  length  became  reconciled. 
Afler  this,  Erik  pushed  forward  his  pre- 
parations for  his  second  voyage  to  Green- 
land  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  this  year  (966) 
he  led  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships,  with 
emigrants,  cattle,  etc.,  to  people  the  new 
land.  Of  these  ships,  some  were  lost, 
others  reached  unknown  coasts,  and  but 
fourteen  are  said  to  have  arrived  at  their 
proper  destination.  We  can  easily  ac- 
count for  this,  when  we  remember  that 
these  ancient  mariners  had  no  compass, 
that  fogs  are  prevalent  on  these  coasts, 
and  that,  even  in  our  day,  aided  by  com- 
pass and  science,  the  voyage  is  one  re- 
quiring the  skill  of  experienced  navigatora. 
Erik's  ship  was  among  the  fourteen 
which  arrived  safely.  The  several  chiefs 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  each 
took  possession  of  one  of  the  fertile  fiords 
which  Erik  had  discovered.  Nine  of  these 
chiefs  settled  in  the  southern  districts, 
near  Julianshaab ;  others  went  northward, 
and  settled  in  Godthaab's  district ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  observe,  from  the  existing 
ruins,  that  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  this  coast,  no  place  capable  of  afford- 
ing sustenance  to  cattle,  or  well  supplied 
with  fish  and  game,  was  neglected  by 
these  early  settlers  and  their  descendants. 
When  the  traveler  has  passed  the  imme- 
diate entrance  of  the  fiords,  where  the 
steep  and  rocky  mountains  are  generally 
barren  and  forbidding,  he  comes,  as  he 
proceeds   inward,  to  verdant  dales  and 

frassy  slopes,  where  he  almost  always 
nds  some  evidences  of  the  former  presence 
of  the  old  Scandinavian  settlers,  in  fields 
inclosed  by  stone  walls  now  fallen,  ruins 
of  churches,  convents,  or  houses  and  sta- 
bles for  cattle ;  but  an  unbroken  solitude 
now  reigns  where  formerly  thronged  a 
busy  multitude.  Judging  from  the  ac- 
counts in  the  Icelandic  sagas,  and  from  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  various  ruins, 
there  must  have  been  at  one  time  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  Scandinavian  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  now  the  men,  their  language, 
their  customs,  and  their  religion  are  alike 
extinct ;  and  these  heaps  of  stones  alone 
remain  to  prove  that  they  once  were 
there. 

When  Erik  and  his  followers  first  set- 
tled in  Greenland,  rumors  of  the  Christ- 
ian fiiith  had  jast  reached  Norway,  but 


he  and  his  followers  were  worshipers  of 
Odin  and  Thor. 

In  the  year  1000,  Erik's  son  made  a 
voyage  to  Norway,  and  visited  the  King, 
Olaf  Trygveson,  who  had  embraced  the 
new  faith,  and  Lief  and  his  crew  were  per* 
suaded  to  allow  themselves  to  be  baptiz- 
ed, and  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion. 
Lief  remained  all  the  winter  with  the 
Ein^,  who  was  very  kind  and  hospitable 
to  him,  paying  him  great  attention,  be- 
cause he  saw  in  him  a  means  of  introduc- 
ing the  Christian  faith  into  Greenland; 
and  it  appears  that  Lief  on  his  return  la- 
bored zealously  in  the  cause,  and  greatly 
assisted  and  protected  several  monks  who 
wont  with  him.  His  mother,  Thiodhilde, 
was  the  first  convert,  and  her  example 
was  followed  by  many  of  the  colonists. 
She  built  a  church  at  Brattelid,  in  which 
prayers  and  services  were  frequently  per- 
formed ;  but  Erik  the  Red  steadily  refused 
to  forsake  his  old  faith,  and  it  is  very 
questionable  if  he  ever  altered  his  deter- 
mination. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  Erik's  dis- 
covery was  that  by  a  Greenland  colonbt 
of  the  coast  of  America.  Herjulf  had  set- 
tled at  Herjulfsnaes  when  Erik  returned 
to  Brattelid ;  he  had  a  son  named  Biarne, 
a  young  man  who  had  a  ship  of  his  own 
in  Norway.  When  he  sailed  to  Iceland, 
he  found  that  his  father  had  gone  with 
Erik  to  Greenland  ;  he  took  counsel  with 
his  crew,  and  they  came  to  the  determina- 
tion to  go  on  and  discover  the  green  land 
where  his  father  was,  although  none  of 
them  had  ever  been  in  the  Greenland 
seas.  They  sailed  for  three  days  until 
they  lost  sight  of*  land,  when  they  met 
witn  a  northerly  wind  and  fog.  They 
knew  not  where  they  were,  so  lay-to  for 
several  days;  afterward  they  again  saw 
the  sun  and  stars,  hoisted  sail,  and  at  last 
saw  land.  They  wondered  what  land  it 
could  be ;  but  Biarne  thonght  it  could  not 
be  Greenland.  They  sailed  closer  in,  and 
found  the  land  destitute  of  mountains,  but 
with  bush-covered  hills ;  they  therefore, 
with  this  land  on  the  left,  sailed  to  the 
northward  two  days,  when  they  again 
saw  land  ahead;  this  was  also  low  land 
covered  with  bushes.  Biarne  said :  ^^This 
also  can  not  be  Greenland,  for  it  is  said, 
there  are  there  many  large  icebergs  and 
mountains.*'  They  therefore  turned  Uie 
prow  from  land,  and  sailed  with  a  south- 
west wind  for  three  days,  when  they  again 
saw  land.    This  was  mountainous,  and 
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there  were  icebergs  in  the  water ;  but 
here  wonid  Biarne  not  ]and,  aa  he  did  not 
think  it  was  the  place  he  sought  ;  it  did 
not  quite  correspond  to  the  description 
given  by  Erik  the  Red.  After  four  days 
more  sailing  with  the  same  wind,  they 
again  saw  distant  land.  ^*  That,"  said 
Biarne,  ^^  more  nearly  answers  to  Green- 
laud,  and  there  will  we  land."  They  did 
so.  It  was  the  country  they  wanted ; 
and  Biarne  sought  out  his  fiither,  and  set- 
tled in  Greenland  with  him. 

Now  both  in  Norway  and  Greenland 
went  the  rumor  abroad  of  Blame's  voy- 
age, and  of  the  promising  lands  he  had 
discovered  on  the  way,  and  it  ^eatly 
added  to  the  general  disposition  lor  ad- 
venture and  discovery. 

Lief,  Erik's  son,  who  had  lately  returned 
as  a  Christian  to  Greenland,  was  the  fii*8t 
to  undertake  a  voyage  in  search  of  these 
lands.  He  sought  out  Biarne,  bought  his 
ship,  and  collected  a  crew  of  thirty-five 
men. 

He  requested  his  father  to  accompany 
him,  and  take  command  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  old  man  at  last  agreed ;  but  as  he 
rode  from  Brattelid  to  the  ship's  harbor, 
his  horse  stumbled  with  him,  and  fell. 
This  appeared  to  Erik  a  bad  omen,  and 
he  said :  ''  It  is  not  permitted  me  to  dis- 
cover other  lands  than  the  one  we  now 
inhabit ;  I  can  not  go  with  you ;"  and  he 
returned  to  his  house. 

Lief  and  his  party  sailed,  and  found 
first  the  land  which  6iarne  had  last  seen ; 
they  landed,  and  saw  but  barren  moun- 
tains, with  loose  blocks  of  stone  covering 
their  slopes  down  to  the  sea-shore.  Lief 
called  this  place  Helleland  the  Stony. 
They  sailed  rdrther,  and  again  saw  land ; 
went  ashore,  and  found  fine  grass-covered 
lands.  This.they  called  Markland.  Again 
they  sailed  with  north-west  wind  until 
they  saw  land  ahead  ;  they  entered  a  shal- 
low bay,  where  the  ship  was  aground  at 
the  ebb-tide.  The  country  appeared  so 
pleasant  that  Lief  deteimined  to  remain 
there  during  the  winter,  and  examine  it 
more  closely.  They  therefore  drew  the 
ship  up  into  a  lake,  and  built  large  houses. 
^Here  they  noticed  that  day  and  night 
were  more  equal  than  in  Greenland,  and 
that  on  the  shortest  day  there  was  sun- 
light from  eight  in  the  morning  until  four 
in  the  afternoon.  They  must  therefore 
have  been  near  Massachusetts.  In  this 
country  they  found  wild  grapes,  so  Lief 
gave  it  the  name  of  Yiinland. 
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When  spring  came,  they  loaded  the 
ship  with  timber,  and  taking  a  good  sup- 
ply of  dried  grapes,  sailed  with  a  fair 
wind  until  they  again  saw  Greenland; 
and  now  had  Lief  the  good  -  fortune, 
through  his  sharp  sight,  to  rescue  a  ship- 
wrecked crew  from  a  reef,  and  therefore 
he  was  called  Lief  the  Lucky;  and  with 
goods  and  honor  he  safely  reached  his  fa- 
ther's house  at  Brattelid. 

From  this  time  up  till  1013,  during 
which  Erik  the  Red  had  died,  and  Lief 
succeeded  him  in  the  chieftainship,  his 
relatives  made  several  voyages  to  Viin- 
land,  and  his  brother  Thorwald  was  one 
of  the  foremost.  He  was  the  first  who 
met  with  the  natives,  Indians  or  Esqui- 
maux? On  the  first  occasion,  he  met 
with  a  party  of  nine,  eight  of  whom  his 
men  slew,  the  one  escaped ;  shortly  after 
came  a  numerous  party  of  natives  m  skin- 
covered  boats,  from  the  interior  of  a  bay. 
The  Scandinavians  had  mostly  fallen 
asleep,  when  a  voice  was  heard  crying : 
"Awake,  Thorwald,  and  all  thy  folk,  if 
you  will  preserve  your  lives !"  Thorwald 
saw  the  danger,  and  determined  to  go  on 
board  the  ship  and  act  on  the  defensive, 
A  fight  ensued;  the  natives  shot  their 
aiTows  and  retreated ;  but  Thorwald  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  was  buried  there 
with  two  crosses  over  his  grave.  His 
followers  returned  to  Greenland. 

Many  expeditions  followed,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  during  three  centuries 
to  establish  Scandinavian  colonies  in  Am- 
erica; but  it  appears  that  the  natives 
were  too  numerous  and  troublesome,  and 
that  the  Scandinavians  never  succeeded 
in  permanently  establishing  themselves  in 
the  country.  In  Greenland,  however, 
they  met  with  better  success ;  and  a  con- 
stant trade  was  carried  on  between  that 
country  and  Norway  up  to  about  the 
year  1400,  when  the  intercourse  between 
these  countries  ceased.  The  colonies  were 
left  to  themselves,  owing  to  the  long-con- 
tinued wars;  and  at  last  the  route  to 
Greenland  was  forgotten.  At  this  time, 
there  were  in  the  southern  district  twelve 
large  parishes,  and  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty villages,  a  bishop's  see,  and  two  con- 
vents. 

In  the  mean  time,  quarrels  arose  be- 
tween the  natives  of  Greenland  ^Esqui- 
maux) and  the  Scandinavians,  which  ap- 
parently ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
latter;  for  when,  after  many  ftitile  at- 
tempts to  discover  the  ^'  lost  land,"  as 
86 
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Greenland  was  then  called,  it  was  at  length 
rediscovered  in  1586,  by  Sir  Martin  Fi'o- 
bisher,  no  Scandinavians  were  met  with. 
Davis  visited  Greenland  in  1585  ;  and  in 
1*721  Hans  Egede  was  sent  out  from  Den- 
mark as  a  missionary,  and  a  trade  with 
the  Esquimaax  was  attempted  to  be  es- 
tablished. After  many  trial's  and  difficul- 
ties, Egede  succeeded  in  introducing 
Christianity  amongst  them. 

A  trade  was  also  commenced,  which  has 
been  carried  on  as  royal  monopoly  ever 
since,  and  which  at  present  vields  no  in- 
considerable revenue  to  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark.  Colonies  and  stations  have 
been  established,  at  short  distances  apart, 
from  Cape  Farewell  up  to  latitude  seven- 
ty-three  degrees  north,  where  the  trade 
in  oil  and  skins  is  briskly  carried  on. 
The  whole  of  the  coast  and  fiords  have 
been  examined,  and  all  the  principal 
ruins  of  the  Scandinavians  been  found, 
but  no  living  trace  of  the  lost  race  has 
ever  been  met  with.    The  causes  which 


led  to  their  complete  destruction  have 
never  yet  been  discovered ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that,  after  civil  broils  had  weakened 
them,  they  fell  victims  to  the  revenge  of 
the  natives,  whom  they  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  ill  treating. 

The  Greenlanders  have  some  oral  tra- 
ditions connected  with  certain  localities 
where  the  Scandinavians  resided,  relating 
to  their  petty  wars  and  mutual  slaugh- 
ters ;  as  well  as  others  of  a  curious  nature, 
elucidating  the  former  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Esquimaux.  These  have 
lately  been  collected  by  Dr.  Rink,  Grover- 
nor  of  South-Greenland ;  and  we  propose 
giving  our  readers  a  translation  of  some 
of  them.  A  few  of  the  legeuds,  as  well 
as  some  scenes  of  modem  life  and  man- 
ners in  Greenland,  have  been  illustrated 
by  wood-cuts  executed  by  the  Esqui- 
maux themselves,  under  Dr.  Rink's  di- 
rection, which  afford  considerable  proof 
of  their  intelligence. 


From    Chambers'!    Journal. 


HISTORY      OF      THE      GIPSIES. 


Thebb  are  some  abuses  which  almost 
soar  to  the  dignity  of  institutions,  and 
some  spectacles  which,  to  our  fancy,  are 
so  completely  part  and  parcel  of  Old  Eng^ 
land,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagiue  the 
yet  Older  England  in  which  they  were 
novel  or  unknown.  What  can  be  more 
familiar,  yet  more  striking,  than  the  gip- 
sy-camp upon  the  wayside  turf,  the  bright- 
eyed  brood  of  tatterdemalions  scrambling 
around  the  weather-stained  tents,  the 
wrinkled  sibyl  who  starts  up  to  tell  our 
fortunes  and  "annex"  our  silver?  Our 
artists,  though  their  eyes  have  been  more 
intent  upon  conventional  Italian  peasants 
and  unctuous  Spanish  muleteers  than  on 
the  picturesque  groups  nearer  home,  have 
a  real  affection  for  the  gipsy.  We  all 
know  with  what  charming  effect  a  patch 
of  bright  color,  a  scarlet  cloak,  a  yellow 
kerchief  sets  off  the  leafy  verdure  of  some 


green  English  lane;  how  mystically  the 
red  bivouac-fire  flickers  through  the  sha- 
dows of  evening ;  and  how  even  the  lean 
horse  tethered  to  the  bank  invites  the 
study  of  a  painter.  So  entirely  has  cos- 
tom  interwoven  the  gipsy-tent,  the  gipsy 
cart  or  caravan,  and  the  presence  of  these 
Oriental  loungers,  with  British  rural  life, 
that  they  appear  indigenous  to  our  island ; 
and  yet  the  Zingari  is  no  more  native  to 
our  cold  climate  and  moody  skies  than 
the  cat  there  purring  by  our  fireside. 
Look  attentively  at  the  latter  as  she  rises 
to  cross  the  room,  and  in  the  lithe  power 
of  those  velvet^kinned  limbs,  the  soft 
foot-fiill,  the  peculiar  tigerish  carriage  of 
the  head,  and  the  glance  of  the  restless 
eye,  you  trace  not  only  a  half-taroed  na- 
ture, but  a  tropical  extraction.  So  with 
the  gipsy:  there  is  the  same  idle  activity, 
if  so  seeming  a  paradox  be  permitted,  the 
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same  careless  strength,  the  same  feline 
acuteness  and  suspicion,  and  the  same 
suggestion  of  Eastern  descent. 

Some  philosoAers  tell  us  that  all  men 
had  originally  the  same  complexion,  and, 
indeed,  there  is  a  tradition  of  the  rabbis 
which  declares  Adam  and  Eve  to  have 
been  bldck.  They,  moreover,  assure  us 
that  climate  and  mode  of  life  fully  ac* 
count  for  the  diversities  of  color  which  we 
find  among  the  nations  of  the  globe; 
though  we  believe  there  is  a  powerful  dis- 
sent rising  up  against  this  doctrine.  The 
negro's  jetty  hue,  they  say,  is  said  to  be 
caused  by  the  secretion  from  the  true 
skin  of  a  peculiar  deep-tinted  pigment, 
evoked  by  the  continual  action  of  a  blaz- 
ing sun  and  moist  climate;  the  copper 
tinge  of  the  American  Indian  is  assigned 
to  the  dry,  ozonized  air  of  the  New 
World,  its  summer  heats,  and  the  effects 
of  continual  exposure  to  weather.  The 
sages  in  question  omit  to  inform  us  how 
ninny  generations  under  an  African  sun 
may  be  warranted  to  bring  the  offspring 
of  Bi-itish  parents  to  a  coal-black  hue,  or 
what  amount  of  naturalization  will  whiten 
the  Ethiop.  But  they  also  overlook  one 
or  two  isolated  facts  which  give  a  par- 
tial support  to  their  darling  theories 
—  as  that  Hindus  become  remarkably 
bleached  after  a  few  months  spent  at  the 
higher  hill -stations  of  India,  such  as  Sim* 
lah,  Ootacamund,  and  the  like ;  that  ne- 
gro babies  are  born  white;  and  that  a 
couple  of  centuries  have  affected  a  great 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  North-Ameri- 
can colonists.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  gipsy,  our  own  domestic  Ishmaelite, 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  physical  characteristics  of 
a  race  can  endure  the  most  entire  change 
of  temperature.  We  not  nnfrequently 
meet  with  whole  families  as  swarthy  as 
Moors,  and  whom  their  progenitors  of 
four  hundred  years  ago  could  not  have 
surpassed  in  orientalism  of  aspect,  even 
afler  all  the  effects  of  English  climate  and 
weather  for  a  score  of  generations.  To 
this  day  we  may  encounter  in  our  ram- 
bles Hayreddin  the  Mangrabin,  just  as 
Scott  depicted  him  when  trotting  by  the 
side  of  Quentin  Durward.  Time,  the 
outer  husk  has  changed  a  little ;  turban 
and  haick  have  given  place  to  a  loose  suit 
from  the  slop-seller's  booth ;  Klepper,  the 
pony,  has  lost  his  Arabian  breeding ;  and 
the  shovel-stirrups  and  the  cimcter  have 
been  disposed  of  to  the  dealer  in  old  iron. 


But  the  man  is  the  same ;  in  his  roguish, 
sparkling  eyes  you  may  read  a  spirit  more 
vivacious  than  that  of  Gil  Bias  or  Scapin, 
and  his  very  walk  partakes  of  the  limber 
indolence  of  the  panther.  Talk  to  him, 
and  if  you  have  tact  and  accomplishments 
enough  to  win  his  confidence,  he  will  per- 
haps impart  to  you,  in  Hayreddin's  own 
language,  stones  quaint  and  wild  enough 
for  Hayreddin's  own  lips.  And  Zillah,  or 
Zara,  though  her  Arabian  name  may  have 
been  corrupted  into  Sally,  is  not  unwor- 
thy a  moment's  notice,  as  she  comes  smiU 
ing  forward  to  read  the  lines  of  destiny 
on  your  honor's  palm.  What  white  teeth 
the  jade  has  got !  All  Mr.  Rimmel's  pat- 
ent tooth-powder,  all  Messrs.  Price  and 
Gosnell's  brushes,  could  never  blanch  our 
Anglo-Saxon  incisors  to  such  a  pearly  lus- 
tre a?  that.  The  eyes,  too,  are  glorious 
eyes-^  great,  flashing,  liquid  stars — ^and 
none  of  your  hazels  and  browns,  (called 
black  by  courtesy,)  but  genuine  sloe-blacky 
with  lashes  like  night  itself.  Raven  hair, 
straight  delicate  features,  a  well-shaped, 
active  figure — such  as  you  may  see  by 
hundreds  in  Hindustan,  when  the  women 
of  the  village  come  out  to  fill  their  pitch- 
ers at  the  tank — ^and  a  rich  complexion  of 
bloom  and  olive,  make  up  no  uncomely 
picture.  Pity  that  the  Zingara  damsels 
should  have  so  brief  a  tenure  of  their 
charms,  should  so  early  transmute  them- 
selves into  a  gaunt  Meg  Merrilies,  like 
that  terrible  matron  who  is  flinging  sticks 
on  the  fire  as  she  tosses  back  her  snaky 
hair ;  and  then  into  wrinkled  crones,  yel- 
low, grizzled,  and  weird,  like  her  who  is 
whining  at  your  elbow.  But  they  blos- 
som and  fade  in  true  Asiatic  style. 

Let  us  trace  the  pedigree  of  this  strange 
people,  these  waifs  and  strays  of  the 
world,  premising  that  their  origin  has 
puzzled  many  a  wise  head,  until 
the  light  of  modern  research  fell  upon 
it.  The  various  names  by  which  the 
wanderers  have  been  designated  through- 
out Europe  denote  the  extreme  perplexi- 
ty into  which  their  immigration  threw  the 
sons  of  Japhet.  In  Eastern  Europe  they 
were  called  Zigeuner ;  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, Bohemians  ;  in  Spain,  Maugrabees 
and  Zingalas ;  in  Britain,  Egyptians,  which 
latter  word  was  easily  corrupted  into 
Gypsies  or  Gipsies.  The  title  of  Bohe- 
mians was  acquired  from  the  fact  that 
Bohemia  became  the  habitat  of  many  of 
their  hordes  at  a  very  early  date,  and 
that  it  was  from  the  Bohemian  heaths  that 
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they  emerged  to  astonish  Western  Eu- 
rope. Zingaro  means  a  wanderer,  and 
Maugrabee  is  simply  a  Moor  from  Africa, 
derived  from  moghreb^  or  the  West.  But 
the  voice  of  fame  has  principally  assigned 
to  the  Gipsy  tribes  an  Egyptian  origin, 
and  those  mainly  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  rovers  themselves,  caught  greed* 
ily  at  the  suggestion.  There  are  Gipsies 
in  Egypt,  as  indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  Scandinavia,  there  are  Gipsies  every 
where  ;  and  many  of  the  earliest  amvals 
reported  themselves,  perhaps  with  truth, 
to  have  come  from  the  shores  of  the 
Nile.  But  there  were  reasons  which  in- 
duced these  nomads  to  adopt  the  cha- 
racter of  native  Egyptians,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  Their  first  introduction  to 
the  civilized  world  was  in  the  year  of 
grace  1427,  when  two  troops  of  them, 
numbering  about  three  hundred  individu- 
als, reached  Paris,  and  created  much  ex- 
citement and  curiosity.  They  numbered 
more  women  than  men,  but  among  them 
were,  as  the  chronicle  sets  forth,  ^^  a 
prince,  two  dukes,  six  counts,  and  sever- 
al of  the  inferior  nobility."  It  was  into 
such  burlesques  of  European  distinctions 
as  these  that  the  mtisctzdins  of  the  period 
translated  the  Jemadars  and  Cotwalls  of 
an  Asiatic  tribe.  These  strange  immi- 
grants amazed  all  men  by  their  dusky  com- 
plexions, and  the  tawdry  and  dirty  finery 
of  their  attire.  They  were  dressed  in 
the  Asiatic  style,  chiefly  in  yellow  and 
red,  they  wore  turbans  and  crooked 
swords,  and  some  of  their  great  men  had 
showy  ornaments  of  silver,  but  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  horde  was  squalid  and 
uncouth  to  the  last  degree.  They  had  a 
specious  story  to  tell,  giving  themselves 
out,  as  they  did,  for  native  Christians 
from  Egypt,  the  relics  of  a  nation  that 
had  been  despoiled  and  massacred  by  the 
infidel  Turks.  They  further  hinted  that 
they  were  the  legatees  of  the  ancient 
mysteries  of  those  magicians  who  had 
contended  with  Moses  ;  that  the  ^^  white 
spells"  or  thaumaturgy  of  Egypt  had  been 
preserved  among  them  ;  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  toretell,  by  palmistry  and 
the  stars,  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Pa- 
risians. Nothing  more  was  required  than 
this  spice  of  superstition  to  throw  a  tem- 
porary halo  over  the  travelers,  Paris 
welcomed  them  heartily  as  martyrs  for 
the  faith,  as  persecuted  Catholics,  and  as 
fortune-tellers  who  had  inherited  all  the 
wisdom    of  Hieropolis.    The  King  fed 


them.  Tlie  clergy  rebaptized  them,  lest 
there  should  have  been  any  irregularity 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  chrism  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  Coptic  Chuif|i,  a  supposition 
rendered  the  more  probable  from  the 
fact  that  no  priests  accompanied  the  ex- 
odus. The  ladies  and  gallants  of  Paris 
hastened  to  submit  their  hands  to  the  in- 
spection of  these  dark-skinned  sibyls,  and 
a  golden  harvest  was  reaped  from  the 
curious  and  the  credulous.  Ere  long, 
new  hordes  arrived,  but  already  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  new-comers  was  on  the 
wane.  The  French  began  to  discover 
that  the  morals  of  their  guests  were  not 
strict,  nor  their  notions  of  property  rig- 
id.  Pilferings,  frauds,  dances  of  a  char- 
acter too  indecorous  even  for  the  France 
of  the  fifteenth  century  —  all  kinds  of  of- 
fenses against  the  law — roused  the  anger 
of  the  authorities  and  people,  and  the 
Parisians  discovered  that  the  interesting 
confessors  they  had  been  canonizing  were 
but  very  sinful  heathens  masquerading  in 
borrowed  plumes.  By  edict  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  Egyptians  were  driven  forth 
from  the  capital,  and  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach it  unaer  pain  of  whipping.  Very 
soon  the  penalty  was  augmented  to  death 
itself.  The  provincial  parliaments  took 
up  the  ball  of  legislation,  and  soon, the 
"  vagabonds,"  Bohemians,  Egyptians,  and 
what  not,  were  put  beyond  the  pale  of 
law,  hunted  like  wolves,  and  reduced  to  a 
still  worse  condition  than  the  Pariahs  of 
their  native  land.  But  in  spite  of  gibbet 
and  wheel,  in  spite  of  scourge  and  brand- 
ing-iron, the  outcast  i*ace  held  fast  to  the 
land  that  strove  to  eject  them.  Chased 
hither  and  thither,  slaughtered,  tortured, 
evil-entreated,  the  wanderers  showed  all 
the  stubborn  endurance,  the  craft,  and 
the  hardihood  of  wild  beasts.  They  were 
not  always  hunted.  They  gained  a  pre- 
carious protection  here  and  there.  They 
kept  up  their  profession  as  wizards  and 
prophets,  they  sold  elixire,  love -philters, 
amulets,  told  foitunes,  cast  horosco]>es, 
mended  oi*naments,  patched  kettles,  re- 
paired broken  pottery,  just  as  they  <lo 
now.  By  these  small  arts,  combined  witli 
poaching  and  petty  theft,  they  kept  body 
and  soul  together,  and  camped  alternate- 
ly in  the  wastes  or  among  the  villages. 

They  spread  wonderfully  over  Europe. 
Before  a  century  after  their  first  appear- 
ance, they  were  plentiful  in  Germany, 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary,  Britain.  Tliey 
were  also  found  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Syria, 
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and  Egypt  —  always  a  race  apaH,  always 
migratory  and  camping  out  like  the  Be- 
douin, and  always  keeping  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  nation  in  whose  land  they 
dwelt.  In  Mohammedan  countries  the  Gip- 
sy called  himself  a  Moslem  ;  in  Christen- 
dom, he  became  a  reputed  Christian ;  but 
he  seldom  saw  the  inside  of  mosque  or 
minster,  and  lived,  by  all  accounts,  in  the 
darkness  of  contented  unbelief.  It  was 
James  lY.  of  Scotland  who  issued  lettere- 
patent  conferring  legal  authority  -over  his 
own  tribe  on  ^^our  trustie  and  well -be- 
loved John  Faa,  Lord  and  Erie  of  Litel 
Egypte."  This  "  Lord  and  Erie  of  Litel 
Egypte"  is  the  Johnnie  Faa  first  mention- 
ed in  Scottish  ballad.  But  it  must  have 
been  a  grandson  or  great  nephew  of  this 
swarthy  nobleman  whose  elopement  with 
Lady  Cassilis  furnished  the  theme  for  the 
Galwegian  bard,  to  whose  lyre  we  owe  the 
poem  whose  refrain  is  : 

"  They  were  fifteen  yaliant  men, 
BladE,  but  yery  bonnie." 

In  those  days,  according  to  the  rude 
but  not  unmusical  scraps  of  song  in  which 
they  have  been  embalmed,  we  find  the 
Gipsy  preserving  much  of  the  Eastern 
character.  The  sweet  singing  of  their 
minstrels  is  mentioned,  and  to  this  day 
the  musicians  of  Hungary  are  all  Gipsies. 
The  gift  of  **  ginger,"  then  esteemed  a 
wondrous  rarity  from  Ind,  and  the  oath 
of  the  chief,  "  by  the  staff  of  his  spear," 
are  especially  noteworthy  in  the  bal- 
lad. But  Johnnie  Faa  did  not  long  keep 
the  good-will  of  royalty,  and  the  Egyptians 
were  put  to  the  horn  at  kirk  and  market 
as  broken  men,  thieves,  and  outlaws. 
They  were  never  extirpated,  but  they 
were  often  treated  with  a  cruel  and  ca- 
pricious severity,  in  spite  of  which  they 
still  abound  on  the  borders,  the  village  of 
Yetholm  being  mainly  peopled  by  Gip- 
sies, who  are  still  loyal  to  the  family  of 
Faa.  This  is  perhaps  a  solitary  instance 
in  which  the  Gipsies  have  abandoned 
their  open-air  life  to  dwell  in  permanent 
abodes  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  village  is 
only  crowded  in  winter,  its  population 
roving  the  country  as  long  as  the  pleas- 
ant summer  weather  tempts  them.  Nor 
is  this  temptation  a  trifling  one.  Many 
of  us  have  looked  with  a  sigh  of  half-ir- 
rational longing  at  the  tents  on  the  moor, 
and  have  had  aspirations  for  the  freedom 
from  care,  the  incessant  change  of  scene, 
and  the  unfettered  liberty  of  the  Zinga- 


ro.  Lured  by  such  a  spell,  not  only  have 
many  of  the  dissolute,  the  lazy,  or  the 
desperate,  joined  the  migratory  tribes, 
but  educated  men  have  abandoned  a  cul- 
tured home  for  a  seat  beside  the  fire  and 
a  share  of  the  patchwork-tent.  It  is  re- 
markable that  we  know  nothing  of  the 
manner  of  their  first  entry  into  Eng- 
land. From  time  to  time,  they  were  con 
founded  with  strollers,  broken  soldiers, 
and  all  kinds  of  vagrants,  against  whom 
proclamations  were  fulniinatied,  but  they 
make  no  figure  in  history.  It  may  bo 
that  the  sharp,  hard  laws  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  merciless  rigor  with  which  the 
beggars  and  vagabonds  with  whom  tlie 
land  swarmed  were  "  put  down,"  may 
have  thinned  the  Gipsies.  At  any  rate, 
Shakspeare  has  failed  to  introduce  into 
any  forest  or  rural  scene  in  his  dramas 
such  apparently  tempting  materials  as  the 
Bohemians  presented  ;  and  Spanish  play- 
wrights made  capital  out  of  the  pictures- 
que wanderers,  long  before  English  litcr^ 
ature  deigns  to  catalogue  them  with  in- 
digenous vagabonds. 

In  the  coui-se  of  the  last  century,  much 
attention  was  paid  to  the  singular  phe- 
nomenon which  such  a  parasitic  race 
presented  in  the  heait  of  wealthy  king- 
doms. But  all  efforts  to  trace  the  Gip- 
sy to  the  cradle  of  his  nation  proved  fruit- 
less ;  and  although  words  enough  of  their 
traditional  tongue  were  collected  to  form 
a  vocabulary,  the  key  was  not  yet  forged 
that  could  unlock  the  mystery.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  before  the 
conquests  of  Olive,  and  the  learned  labors 
of  .Tones,  Wol^  D'Herbelot,  and  others, 
had  popularized  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
dialects,  and  especially  of  Sanscrit,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  Indo-Gerraan  tongues.  At  length  the 
campaign  of  Egypt  solved  the  enigma« 
The  Sepoys  of  Baird's  army  at  once  re- 
cognized the  Gipsies  of  that  country  as  the 
exact  types  of  certain  low-caste  hordes  in 
India — the  Jats,  the  Coles,  the  Pariahs, 
Bheels,  Gonds,  and  so  forth.  The  British 
grenadier,  on  his  part,  could  claim  tho 
dusky  nomads  beside  the  Nile  as  identi- 
cal in  aspect  and  habits  with  those  he  had 
seen  on  the  banks  of  Thames  or  Tyne, 
and  the  chain  of  evidence  became  perfect- 
ed. A  Gipsy  vocabulary,  when  compared 
with  a  similar  compendium  of  Hindustani, 
shows  a  surprising  likeness ;  and  although 
the  words  derived  from  the  Persian  or 
Arabic  may  vary,  those  from  the   old 
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Hindi  are  nearly  the  same.  It  has  been 
plausibly  conjeotured  that  some  irruption 
of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  was  the 
wave  wliich  cast  these  fragments  of  the 
Hindu  social  system  on  the  shores  of  Eu- 
rope.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
with  the  language  of  the  Aryan  race,  the 
Gipsies  by  no  means  brought  with  them 
the  Aryan  religions. 

No  trace  of  Buddhism  or  Brahmanism 
is  to  be  detected  in  them ;  they  have  no 
scruples  about  conforming  to  any  religion 
nor  do  they  esteem  themselves  defiled  by 
eating  any  animal  food,  reptiles  and  car- 
non  inclusive.  I  have  seen  them  among 
the  Turks,  filling  the  oflice  of  suridjee  or 
postilion,  and  asgayly  nccoutered  in  turban 
and  Mameluke  costume  as  our  old  friend 
in  Quentin  Durward,  but  they  had  no 
solid  repute  for  belief  in  Islam,  despite 
their  external  adherence  to  its  forms  In 
England,  they  occasionally  have  a  christ- 
ening, more  rarely  a  wedding,  performed 
in  a  church ;  and  they  are  very  fond  of 
laying  their  chiefs  in  consecrated  earth, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  In 
1810,  Ralph  Stanley,  a  gipsy  king,  was 
buried  at  Burntwood,  in  Staffordshire. 
Four  hundred  gipsies  collected  at  his  ob- 
sequies ;  they  listened,  bareheaded  and 
respectful,  to  the  funeral-service,  and  af- 
terward returning  to  the  churchyard, 
performed  a  service  of  their  own  over  the 
grave,  chanting  a  jargon  of  rhymes  which 
no  one  could  comprehend.  It  is  very  di^ 
ficult  to  discover  the  actual  religious  be- 
lief of  a  gipsy.  Probably,  "none  at  all" 
would  be  a  true  verdict  in  the  case  of  the 
majority,  while  their  chief  persons,  al- 
though less  ignorant,  have  preserved  a 
wonderful  farrago  of  astrological  absurdi- 
ties, and  seem  to  put  more  credence  in 
planetary  influence  than  in  aught  else.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  their  creed  may 
be  a  relic  of  the  Sabsean  star-worship,  but 
they  more  resemble  rude  epicureans,  and 
are  very  little  concerned  with  any  other 
than  the  visible  world.  They  are  still  un- 
der the  moral  sway,  at  least,  of  certain 
families,  of  which  some,  like  the  Faas,  are 

I)robably  descended  from  their  abori^nal 
eaders ;  and  others,  like  the  Stanleys  and 
Gordons,  may  perhaps  deriye  their  patro- 
nymics from  some  well-born  scapegrace  in 
auld  langsyne.  There  are  many  so-called 
kings,  and  the  communication  between 
the  different  tribes  is  frequent  and  rapid. 
In  1636,  a  dispute  arose  at  that  extinct 
place  of  revelry,  Greenwich  Fair,  between 


a  gipsy  potentate  and  the  lessee  of  a  well- 
known  dancing-booth,  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  respecting  the  priority  of  hiring 
a  certain  piece  of  ground.  What  the 
wild  monarch  wanted  with  the  ground  in 
question,  I  can  not  say,  whether  to  de- 
vote it  to  "  prick  the  garter,"  or  gilt  gin- 
gerbread, or  pink-eyed  Albinoes,  bnt  in 
any  case  the  decision  of  law  was  against 
him.  But  such  numbers  of  the  king's 
liegemen  —  shaggy,  bronzed,  cudgel-car- 
rying fellows — came  flocking  to  the  place, 
threatening  loudly  to  pull  down  the  danc- 
ing-booth, and  immolate  its  owner,  that  a 
riot  was  only  averted  by  the  presence  of  a 
troop  of  hussars,  who  patrolled  the  fair  ibr 
three  days  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
Since  then  either  gipsy  royalty  has  grown 
feeble,  or  the  arm  of  the  police  has  waxed 
stronger,  for  no  conflict  has  ever  taken 
place  with  these  tributary  princes. 

It  is  not  easy  to  induce  a  gipsy  to  avow 
that  he  has  a  peculiar  language  or  religion. 
The  language,  that  Romany  tongue  which 
Mr.  Borrow  *  has  made  such  use  of,  i^  a 
sort  of  bastard  Hindustani,  mixed  with 
all  sorts  of  outlandish  words,  and  it  forms 
a  convenient  jargon  for  those  whose  life  is 
not  strictly  legal.  In  its  most  corrupt 
form,  it  is  called  "  thieves'  Latin  "  or 
"patter."  A  gipsy  is  always  averse  to 
betraying  his  knowledge  of  a  dialect  that 
labors  under  such  a  stigma,  and  unless 
you  can  acquire  enongh  of  it  to  accost 
him  in  the  right  words  and  with  the  right 
accent,  yon  will  receive  no  satisfactory  an* 
swer.  A  phrase  in  simple  Hindastani 
may  cause  the  Ishmaelite  to  prick  np  his 
ears,  but  it  will  be  beyond  his  compre- 
hension. If,  however,  you  can  bribe  one 
of  them  to  act  as  your  teacher,  you  may 
learn  enough  to  excite  their  wonder  and 
friendship  m  all  lands,  and,  as  Prince  Hal 
boasted,  "  to  drink  with  every  tinker  in 
his  own  language."  It  is  not  every  no- 
minal gipsy  who  understands  Romany. 
Many  of  them  show  by  their  blue  eyes, 
light  hair,  and  light  complexions,  that 
they  are  not  of  Indian  stock,  but  Anglo- 
Saxons  run  wild.  The  true  breed  may  be 
known  by  their  jetty  hair  and  eyes,  their 

*  A  SpaDiah  nobleman  of  leamiog  and  wealth 
showed  us,  in  his  own  house  in  Madrid,  the  mann* 
script  dictionary  of  the  gipsy  language,  made  bj 
himself,  and  which  Dr.  Borrow  borrowed  of  him  to 
make  his  dictionary  of  that  language,  and  called  it 
his  own. 

Dr.  Borrow*s  parentage  is  by  a  soldier  of  the 
English  army  as  his  father  by  a  gipsy  woman  at 
luB  mother.— Editor  of  tide  £ci.ECTia 
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pliant  forms,  their  somewhat  delicate 
limbs,  and  that  peculiar  complexion  which 
is  unlike  that  of  the  whole  world  beside. 
The  aathor  of  Lavengro  has  done  mnch 
to  mystify  inqairers.  He  has  tried  to 
make  us  believe  the  gipsy  an  Armenian,  a 
Chaldean,  and  perhaps  of  a  nationality  yet 
more  recondite ;  but  the  identity  of  the 
race  with  several  Indian  tribes  is  as  clear 
as  day,  and  we  may  fiuthfuliy  believe  Old 
King  Cole  to  have  been  a  most  jovial 
monarch  of  the  "  Coles,"  or  low-caste  na- 
tives of  Dekkhan— perhaps  their  leader 
in  the  emigration.  In  all  lands  they  beg, 
and  pilfer,  and  tell  fortunes,  and  promise 
rich  and  handsome  husbands  to  credulous 
maids,  and  tinker,  and  mend  china.  They 
have  some  traditional  skill,  too,  in  the  art 
of  the  goldsmith,  in  basket-weaving,  and 
smithcraft ;  they  are  jockeys,  fiddlers,  and 
pugilists.  Cheerfully  will  they  eat  braxy 
mutton,  or  partake  of  the  dead  horse  or 


cow,  if  the  hen-roost  be  too  well  guarded, 
the  keepers  too  alert.  As  poachei*s,  they 
are  unrivaled  ;  their  £imous  gipsy  stew  in 
the  ereat  kettle  over  the  fire  is  seldom 
lacking  in  game,  and  by  drugs  they  can 
stupify  the  fish  in  a  pond  or  stream,  till 
they  float  helpless  on  the  water,  an  easy 
prize.  Child-stealing  and  poisoning  of 
animals  are  charges  more  often  made 
against  them  than  substantiated.  It  is 
certain  that  they  are  light-fingered  and 
vindictive;  but  they  are  grateful  for  a 
little  kindness,  are  usually  civil  and  oblig- 
ing, and,  unless  molested,  never  rob  with- 
in miles  of  their  camp.  In  spite  of  utili- 
tarian reformers,  I  for  one  should  be  sor- 
ry if  the  gipsies  were  "  improved"  off  the 
earth,  and  if  no  future  traveler  in  Eng- 
land  could  hope  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Murillo-like  group  gathering  in  autumn 
around  the  smoky  fire  in  the  woodland 
lane. 
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their  Advantages  to  all  Arms  of  the  United  States 
Senrico :  and  Embodying  the  Report  of  Obeenra- 
tions  in  Europe  during  the  Crimean  War,  as  Mili- 
tary Commissioner  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  1866-66.  By  Georox  B.  McClellah, 
Major-Genernl  U.  S.  Army.  Originally  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  by 
order  of  Congress.  Illustrated  with  several  hun- 
dred Engravings.  Pages  600.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippmcott  k  Co.     1861. 

We  give  the  full  title  of  this  valuable  book,  to  in- 
dicate its  varied  and  comprehensive  contents.  Its 
real  value  to  the  public  service  in  this  crisis  in  our 
history,  can  not  well  be  estimated.  It  strikes  us  as 
a  marked  coincidence  that  such  a  man,  so  apparently 
well  fitted  for  his  mission,  should  have  been  desig- 
nated by  his  Government  to  visit  the  war  encamp- 
ments of  Europe  at  the  time  and  under  the  circum- 
stances he  did,  to  acquire  such  valuable  information 
in  so  many  different  countries,  when  their  armies 
were  formed  in  battle  array,  and  on  the  field  of  ac- 
tion, so  favorable  to  his  object,  as  if  in  anticipation 
of  his  coming,  to  furnish  him  with  the  military  know- 
ledge just  in  time  for  its  careful  arrangement  and 
publication  for  use  in  the  present  impending  struggle. 
Had  the  Government  anticipated  the  present  rebel- 
lion, and  the  public  necessities  for  such  a  book,  and 
the  retirement  of  General  Scott,  just  now  announced, 


and  the  importance  of  having  a  competent  successor 
well  qualified  to  take  his  place  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  it  could  hardly  have  pursued  a  wiser  course 
than  it  has,  as  shown  in  the  result  as  embodied  in 
the  volume  before  us. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  other  book  in  the 
English  language  so  complete,  and  which  embraces 
BO  much  and  such  varied  military  knowledge  in  the 
departments  of  which  it  treats.  The  Government  has 
done  well  in  ordering  the  preparation  of  such  a 
book.  It  will  do  better  still,  if  the  Secretary  of  War 
will  promptly  issue  an  order  that  a  copy  of  it  shall 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  commissioned  officer 
in  the  aimy  under  its  control,  and  that  every  such 
officer  have  it  in  his  encampment,  and  make  it  his 
daily  study,  so  far  as  his  active  duties  will  permit 
Such  a  study  will  help  the  knowledge  of  some  offi- 
cers, who,  if  report  be  true,  have  yet  to  learn  the 
alphabet  or  first  principles  of  the  stem  science  of 
active  warfare.  We  can  not  avoid  adding  a  word 
concerning  this  remarkable  man,  whom  we  are  will- 
ing to  believe  Providence  has  rused  up  and  desig- 
nated to  assume  the  dread  responsibility  of  command 
of  the  anniee  of  the  Union  on  the  redgnation  of 
General  Scott.    The  Po%t  says : 

**  George  B.  McClellan  was  bom  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  third  of  December,  1826,  his  father  being  an 
eminent  physician  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, or  in  1842,  he  entered  tiie  West-Point  Acade- 
my, and  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  graduated 
second  in  his  class.  On  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year 
he  was  brevetted  second  lieutenant  of  Engineers. 
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By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  during  the  May  previ- 
ous, a  oompan J  of  sappers,  miners, .  and  pontoniers, 
was  added  to  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  in  this  com- 
pany McCIellan  was  commissioned. 

**  Brevet  Brigadier-Ctencral  Totten,  Chief-Engineer 
of  the  army  commanded  by  General  Scott  before 
Vera  Cruz,  speaks  of  McClellan's  genius  and  energy 
in  that  company  in  the  highest  terms.  His  exertions 
in  drilling  the  recruits  who  came  into  his  company 
to  be  prepared  for  the  arduous  labors  of  the  Mexican 
war,  were  ludefatigablc.  With  the  aid  of  but  two 
other  officers,  he  succeeded  so  perfectly  in  drilling 
the  seventy-one  raw  men  who  had  come  into  his 
hands  only  two  months  before,  that  on  the  24th  of 
September  they  sailed  from  West-Point,  reported  by 
General  Totten  *  as  in  a  state  of  admirable  discipline/ 

**  During  the  war  this  company  was  reduced  to 
forty-five  effective  men  and  two  officers— one  of 
whom  was  McCIellan. 

^*  At  Contreras,  McCIellan  was  selected,  with  an- 
other engineer,  to  reconnoiter  the  strong  breast- 
works of  the  enemy.  They  had  their  horses  shot  un- 
der them,  and  bojrely  escaped  capture  by  the  Mexican 
pickets.  When  &e  action  commenced  McCIellan 
was  with  Magruder^s  battery.  While  it  was  still 
doing  splendid  service,  its  commander,  Callender, 
was  wounded.  McCIellan  immediately  took  « com- 
mand of  it,  and  managed  it  until  it  was  entirely  dis- 
abled, with  such  success  as  to  sustain  all  its  previous 
reputation.  In  the  next  battle,  Molino  del  Rey,  his 
behavior  was  so  gallant  that  he  was  elevated  to  a 
captaincy.  He  d^ned  to  receive  it,  and  continued 
lieutenant  on  the  day  of  Chepultepec,  when  General 
Scott  mentions  him  as  *  winnmg  the  admiration  of  all 
about  him.'  He  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Alameda 
with  a  company  which  he  commanded,  and  during 
the  day  of  the  assault  repulsed  a  body  of  Mexicans 
greatly  outnumbering  his  own  corps,  with  a  loss  of 
twenty  to  the  enemy. 

^'  He  continued  in  active  service  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  company's  organization  until  Gene- 
ral Scott  occupied  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  returned 
from  the  war  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  company,  now  greatly  augmented,  of 
sappers,  miners,  and  pontoniers.  Between  1848  and 
1861  he  translated  from  the  French  a  manual  of 
bayonet  exercise,  which  has  become  the  text-book  of 
the  army. 

"In  1861  be  superintended  the  construction  of 
Fort  Delaware.  In  1852  he  explored  the  Red  River, 
under  Captain  Marcy,  and  surveyed  the  harbors  and 
rivers  of  Texas,  as  senior  engineer  on  the  staff  of 
General  Persifer  Smith. 

"In  1863,  McCIellan  was  employed  on  the  survey 
to  ascertain  the  best  route  for  a  ndhoad  between  the 
Missismppi  and  and  the  Padfio— also  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  forty-eeventh  and  forty-ninth  parallels  of 
north  latitude.  Bia  report  gained  the  commendation 
of  Jeflf.  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War. 

"  For  three  years  more  McCIellan  was  very  vari- 
ously employed.  After  executing  a  secret  service 
commission  in  Uie  West-Indies,  and  receiving  a  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  cavalry,  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  a  military  commission  of  three  officers 
to  proceed  to  the  Crimea  and  Northern  Russia,  for 
observation  on  the  conflict  then  existing,  and  his  re- 
port on  *  The  Oivanization  of  European  Armies,  and 
the  Operations  of  the  War,'  is  thought  by  army  offi* 
ocrs  a  most  valuable  work." 

His  recent  history  is  too  freeh  in  the  pnblie  mind 
to  need  mention.  Such  is  the  man  and  such  his 
antecedents,  experience,  and  acquirements,  whidi  the 


Government  of  the  Union  has  just  now  invested  with 
the  high  and  solemn  responsibility  of  military  chief- 
tain in  command  of  its  armies. 

CcciL  Dbxkmk.  By  Thzodobe  Wikthbop.  Pages 
860.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1861. 

TniB  volume  comes  before  the  public,  in  the  nea^ 
and  tasteful  dress,  so  attractive  to  the  reader,  which 
characterizes  all  the  publications  of  this  house.  The 
contents  comprise  a  biographical  sketch  of  its  talent- 
ed author,  and  then  the  book  itself  in  thirty  chi^ 
ters. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  admirable  ^etch  of  the  author, 
says:  *^ Theodore  Winthrop's  life,  like  a  fire  long 
smoldering,  suddenly  blazed  up  in  a  clear,  bright 
flame  and  vanished.  He  was  bom  in  New-Haven, 
Sept.  22d,  1828,  and  entered  Tale  College  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  On  the  maternal  side  Winthrop 
counted  six  Presidents  of  Colleges.  He  graduated 
when  he  wss  twenty  years  old,  and  then,  on  account 
of  shattered  health,  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe. 
His  life  and  career  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  world  wai 
exciting  and  eventful.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  ftir 
June,  1861,  contained  a  graphic  description  from  his 
pen  of  die  march  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  of  New- 
York,  to  Washington.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1861, 
he  left  the  armory  door  of  the  Seventh,  with  his  hand 
upon  a  howitzer ;  on  the  21st  of  June  his  body  lay 
upon  the  same  howitzer,  at  the  same  door,  wrapped 
in  the  flag  for  which  he  gladly  died,  as  the  symbol 
of  human  freedom."  The  volume  before  us  is  the 
product  of  his  gifted  pen,  redolent  of  the  flashes  of 
genius. 

Thk  Wobss  or  Fbamcis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulani, 
etc.  etc. 

Messrs.  Brown  k  Taggard,  of  Boston,  have  sent 
us  another  volume  in  the  valuable  series  of  Lord 
Bacon's  works,  which  have  occupied  so  much  atten- 
tion of  late  in  the  foreign  Quarterlies,  and  upon 
which  Lord  Macaulay  expended  so  much  power  of 
his  gifted  pen. 

A  simple  announcement  of  the  new  volume  in  the 
series  is  enough,  as  all  scholars  are  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  writings  of  this  renowned  man. 

Thb  Cloister  and  thk  Hearth;  or.  Maid,  Wife, 
and  Widow.  A  Matter-of-Fact  Romance.  By 
Charles  Rradb,  Author  of  **  Never  too  Late  to 
Mend,"  etc.  etc.  New-Tork :  Rudd  &  Carieton, 
130  Grand  street. 

This  is  a  pleasant  historical  novel.  There  is  a 
power,  a  clear,  vivid  life  of  description,  and  a  real 
pathos  in  the  last  scenes  of  the  book,  an  insight  into 
the  ways  of  a  distant  generation,  an  analyaia  and 
portraiture  of  character,  which  make  this  story  not 
unworthy  to  take  a  place  beside  the  historicid  ro- 
mances of  Scott.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  a  work  by  Mr.  Reade,  which  extends  to  four 
volumes,  ia  full  of  those  affectations  and  quaintncsses 
in  which  he  delights.  Tet  the  generd  impresmon  it 
leaves  is  that  of  a  very  unusual  degree  of  originidity, 
pathos  and  force.  It  is  full  of  learning,  of  pictorbd 
truthfulness,  of  shrewd  reflection,  and  of  happy 
touches. 

EuGENiK  Gra ndxt  ;  or.  The  Miser's  Daughter.  From 
the  French  of  Honorx  De  BALZAa  Trandated  by 
0.  W.  Wight  and  F.  R  GoonaiOH.  Psges  8(>9. 
New-Tork:  Rudd  &  Carieton,  130  Grand  street 

Of  this  book  the  translators  say :  **  The  eoncepi. 
tion  of  the  character  of  Eugenie  Gnndet  is  one  of 
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the  purest  and  tenderest  things  in  the  whole  range 
of  fiction,  and  the  execution  of  it  is  worthy  of  £e 
idea." 

Ths  EaiE  Railroad. — ^This  colossal  enterprise, 
which  was  so  long  in  achievement,  and  for  so  many 
years  occupied  the  public  mind,  and  cost  so  much 
money,  is  still  an  object  of  Tast  interest  to  the  com- 
mercial world.  We  can  hardly  fail  to  gratify  those 
of  our  readers  not  otherwise  informed,  by  saying 
that  under  the  skillful  management  4t  Nathaniel 
Marsh,  Esq.,  and  his  associates,  the  complete  resus- 
citation of  the  Efie  Railroad  Company  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  imcertalnty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
most  striking  instance  of  financial  skill  in  the  mil- 
way  history  of  this  country.  Its  bonded  securities, 
which  ranged  three  years  ago  at  30  and  40  per  cent 
^scount,  are  gradually  approaching  par.  The  first 
mortgages  command  104,  the  seconds  99^  a  100, 
the  thirds  85,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  mortgages  are 
about  to  become  again  a  source  of  income  to  the 
holders,  after  a  de&ult  of  nearly  three  year&  We 
hear  estimates  of  the  earnings  of  the  road  for  Octo- 
ber as  high  as  $700,000  to  $760,000,  which  would 
be  an  excess  of  more  than  $100,000  on  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  following  summary  ia  from 
a  circular  sent  out  to  Europe  by  the  Canada : 

'*  This  Company  is  making  steady  progress  in  plac- 
*ng  its  affairs  upon  firm  ground.  No  arrears  of  in- 
terest remain  upon  the  first,  second,  or  third  mort- 
gage. The  interest  on  the  fourth  is  advertised  to 
be  paid  on  the  first  proximo.  That  on  the  fifth  will 
undoubtedly  be  paid  on  the  first  of  December,  when 
it  falls  due.  The  affairs  of  the  old  Company  are  to 
be  wound  up  during  the  year,  and  the  new  Company 
commence  its  actual  existence  with  the  beginning  of 
the  new  one,  ivithout  any  liabilities  but  its  funded 
debt,  which  will  stand  as  follows : 


1 8t  mortgage, $8,000,000 

Sd  mortgage, 4,(K»0,000 

SdmoHgage, 6,000,000 


4th  mortgsge, $4,000,000 

5tb  mortgage, 1,792,600 


Total,.... $19,098,500 

'*  The  accruing  interest  on  this  sum  will  be  $1,- 
378,485.  The  net  earnings  for  1860  exceeded  this 
sum  by  $448,921 — the  gross  earnings  being  $5,180,- 
316— net  $1,827,406.  The  ratio  of  net  to  gross 
earnings  was  36.4  per  cent.  We  have  the  gross 
eanilnga  for  the  present  year,  but  not  the  net — the 
accounts  of  the  Company  not  being  yet  made  up. 
The  former,  by  months,  have  been  as  follows : 


]860-6t. 

October, $587.S42 

NoTember, 56I,44S 

December, 412,722 

January, 407.949 

Februaiy, .  891,100 

March 4M,237 

April, 644,Ml 

May, 607  480 

Jone, 429.757 

July, 8n,907 

August 418674 

September, 6 19.579 

Total, $5,612,606 

Increase,        . . .     482,290 


18^9^-60. 

October, $478,774 

November, 499,426 

December, 409,181 

January, 886890 

February, 808,279 

March, 426,47u 

April, 462.815 

May, 419,991 

June, 401 ,560 

July 871,626 

Auguit, 477.888 

September 698,84 1 

Totol, $5,180,816 


^*  Assuming  a  similar  ratio  for  expenses  for  1861 
as  for  1860,  the  net  for  the  former  year  will  be  $1,- 
986,862.  Deducting  from  this  sum  the  accruing  in- 
terest, there  would  be  left  $608,377  for  the  preferred 
shares.  These  can  not  exceed  $8,000,000,  and  call 
for  $560,000  annually.  This  statement  is  correct  in 
all  but  the  estimates  for  expenses  for  1861,  which 
are  assumed  to  hare  been  at  the  same  rate  as  for 
1860.    This  estimate  can  not  be  &r  out  of  the  way. 


It  shows  that  the  net  earnings  for  the  year  hare  ex- 
ceeded by  $44,877  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  the 
Company,  and  a  stun  equal  to  dividends  at  the  rate 
of  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock.  The  Company 
will  enter  the  new  year  with  greatly  increased  facili- 
ties for  business,  and  with  the  prospect  of  much 
laiger  earnings  for  1862  than  for  1861. 

"  One  cause  of  the  previous  embarrassments  of  the 
Company  was  the  construction  of  the  Long  Dock, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  owned  by  it  This  is 
a  very  valuable  property,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
104  is  offered  for  the  stock  of  this  Company  held  by 
individuals;  the  par  value  being  100.  This  pro- 
perty has  an  extensive  front  on  the  North  River,  and 
a  lai^e  area  of  land  in  Jersey  City,  opposite  Ncw- 
TorlL  The  site  occupied,  then,  is  the  biest  possible 
for  the  traffic  of  the  Company,  having  great  depth 
of  water,  and  never  obstructed  by  ice." 

Thv  Powxr  of  a  Chabmino  Mannxr. — ^We  rise  in 
Our  own  opinion  in  such  a  presence ;  we  feel  our- 
selves appreciated,  our  powers  are  quickened,  we  are 
at  ease,  and  show  ourselves  at  our  best.  What  ia 
it  that  makes  some  women  so  charming  —  some 
men  so  pleasant?  What  quality  that  diffuses  an  in- 
fluence as  of  rose-leaves  about  them  ?  that  manifests 
itself  in  hands  that  receive  us  with  graceful  warmth, 
in  eyes  that  beam  with  kindly  pleasure,  in  smiles  so 
genuine,  so  tender;  in  the  general  radiance  of 
reception.  Surely  it  is  a  natural  sweetness,  an  in- 
herent tenderness  of  sympathy — acting  upon  a  de- 
sire to  please.  There  are  some  persons  on  whom 
society  acts  almost  chemically,  compelling  them  to 
be  charming.  It  is  part  of  themselves  to  meet  ad- 
vances, to  labor  in  their  graceful  way,  to  create  a 
favorable  impression,  and  to  give  pleasure. 

Woman's  Oravk. — ^I  can  pass  by  the  tomb  of  a 
man  with  somewhat  of  calm  indifference,  but  when 
I  survey  the  grave  of  a  female  a  sigh  involuntarily 
escapes  me.  With  the  holy  name  of  woman  I  asso- 
ciate every  soft,  tender,  and  delicate  affection.  I 
think  of  her  as  the  young  and  bashful  virgin,  with 
eyes  sparkling,  and  cheeks  crimsoned  with  each  im- 
passioned feeling  of  the  heart ;  as  the  chaste  and 
virtuous  matron,  tried  with  the  follies  of  the  world, 
and  preparing  for  the  grave  to  which  she  must  soon 
descend.  There  is  something  in  contemplating  the 
character  of  a  won.an  that  raises  the  soul  far  above 
the  level  of  society.  She  is  formed  to  adorn  and 
humanize  mankind,  to  soothe  his  cares  and  strew  his 
path  with  flowers.  In  the  hour  of  distress  she  is  the 
rock  on  which  he  leans  for  support,  and  when  fate 
calls  him  from  existence  her  tears  bedew  his  grave. 
Can  you  look  upon  her  tomb  without  emotion  y 
Man  has  always  justice  done  to  his  memory ;  woman 
never.  The  pages  of  history  lie  open  to  one ;  but  the 
meek  and  unobtrusive  excellences  of  the  other  sleep 
with  her  unnoticed  in  the  grave.  In  her  may  have 
shone  the  genius  of  a  poet  with  the  virtues  of  a  saint. 
She,  too,  may  have  passed  along  the  sterile  path  of 
existence,  and  felt  for  others  as  I  now  feel  for  her. 

Stirbino  tbr  Fire. — A  modem  philosopher  says: 
**  To  stir  the  fire  perfectly,  requires  the  touch  of  a 
sculptor,  the  eye  of  an  architect,  and  the  wrist  of  a 
dentist" 

Cheertvlvess. — One  is  much  less  senrible  of  cold 
on  a  bright  day  than  on  a  cloudy  one ;  thus  the  sun- 
shine of  cheerfulness  and  hope  will  lighten  every 
trouble. 
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THE  PASSING  CLOUD. 

0  CLOUD,  60  beautiful  and  fleet, 
Passing  where  fierce  suna  bum  and  beat, 
O'er  bights  untrod  by  human  feet  I 

Chameleon  cloud,  of  iris  hue, 
As  changeful  as  a  drop  of  dew. 
How  many  shapes  in  moments  few. 

A  car,  a  globe,  a  golden  gloom, 
How  many  forms  thou  dost  assume  I 
A  mountain,  pyramid,  or  tomb. 

So  many  shapes  beneath  the  sun. 
So  many  dyes  that  fusing  run, 
And  beauty  still  in  every  one. 

Tinged  with  the  hue  the  rainbows  cast 
On  snow-peaks,  where  their  image  fast 
Fades  down  before  the  scowling  blast 

Such  golden  light  the  young  moon  threw 
Upon  the  still  drops  of  the  dew, 
What  time  the  night*wind  fresher  blew. 

Such  lustre  water-Ulies  throw 
Upon  the  brook  that  lies  below, 
Lipping  their  blossoms  with  its  flow. 

Twould  make  a  bnun-uck  painter  pine 
To  win  a  hue  to  match  with  thine, 
To  make  his  martyr's  mantle  shine. 

In  such  a  cloud  the  angels  seek 
The  hennit  on  the  granite  peak. 
So  pale,  so  humble,  and  so  meek. 

Such  cloud  when  Jesus,  long  ere  day. 
Had  sought  the  mountain-top  to  pray, 
A  halo  round  him  seemed  to  play. 

EvFKcr  or  Aliek  Nursino. — Amidst  the  mysteries 
of  the  human  constitution,  it  is  a  new  idea,  but  not 
without  some  plausibility,  that  an  infant  nursed  by 
a  woman  not  his  mother  will  contract  some  share  of 
any  marked  characteristic  belonging  to  her.  He  will 
be  the  child,  not  of  his  parents  only,  but  of  them 
and  of  the  third  person  from  whom  he  has  derived 
his  first  nourishment.  The  brave  are  produced 
by  the  brave,  the  good  by  the  good :  so  declares 
the  old  adage.  But  sometimes  a  worthy  couple,  liv- 
ing in  comfortable  cbrcumstances,  striving  to  set  a 
good  example  before  their  children,  and  spending 
much  on  the  education  of  the  young  people,  find 
that  some  one  of  their  sons  is  utterly  unoontrolUble 
and  worthless,  runs  away  from  all  schools,  enlists, 
goes  a-tinkering,  becomes,  in  short,  the  blaek-9heep 
of  the  family.  Some  observation  of  cases  lea^u 
the  writer  of  these  lines  to  suggest  a  possible  explan- 
ation  in  the  character  of  a  hired  nurse.  It  seems, 
on  physiological  gprounds,  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose Uiat  the  new  being  is  not  exactly  completed  at 
birth,  like  some  of  the  lower  animals,  but  is  only  so 
after  a  due  period  of  lactation. 

After  this  note  was  set  down,  the  writer  lighted 
upon  a  passage  in  a  book  of  which  but  a  limited  im- 
pression was  taken,*  expressing  similar  views,  which 
had  been  entertained  by  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Stcu- 
art  of  Coltnesa,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinbui^h  in  1660. 
Lady  Steuart  steadily  declined  the  ofler  of  her  hus- 
band to  have  her  children  sent  out  to  hireling  nur^ 
sea,  saying:  **She  should  never  think  her  child 

•  Coltntu  Coa«etitm;  prioted  for  Haltland  Club,  ISIflL 


wholly  her  own  when  another  discharged  the  most 
part  of  a  mother^s  duty,  and  by  wrong  nourishment 
to  her  tender  babe,  might  induce  wrong  habits  or 
noxious  diseases.**  She  added :  "  I  have  often  seen 
children  take  more  a  strain  of  their  nurse  than  from 
either  parent** 

A  RoTAL  Courtship.— ^The  late  Empress  of  Russia, 
when  a  girl,  received  a  very  small  and  antique  ring 
from  her  governess  as  a  present  About  a  year  after 
the  occurr^aee,  the  Court  received  a  visit  from  the 
Grand-Duk^ificholas,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  who,  at  that  time,  was  not  the  heir 
expectant  to  the  Crown.  The  Grand-Duke  saw  the 
Princess,  and  with  the  quick  resolve  native  to  his 
disposition,  immediately  determined  to  ask  her  in 
marriage.  One  day,  as  he  was  seated  by  her  side  at 
the  royal  dinner-table,  he  spoke  to  her  of  his  fortii- 
coming  departure,  adding,  that  it  depended  upon 
her  whether  or  not  his  stay  in  Berlin  should  be  pro- 
longed. 

*^  What  shall  I  do,  then,  to  influence  your  inten- 
tions?*' was  the  reply  of  the  smiling  Princess. 

"  You  must  not  refuse  to  receive  my  addresses,** 
immediately  returned  the  out-spoken  Kicholaai 

^'  You  a^  much.'* 

*'  I  ask  even  more.  You  oug^t  to  give  me  some 
encouragement  in  my  endeavors  to  please  you.** 

''That  is  still  more  difficult  Besides,  the  mo- 
ment is  not  well  chosen  to  ask  for  a  favor.** 

*'  I  beg  your  Royal  Highness  to  give  me  a  sign 
that  I  am  not  totally  indi&rent  to  you.  You  have 
a  little  ring  on  your  finger,  the  possession  of  which 
would  render  me  happy.  I  beac«ch  you  to  give  me 
the  ring.*' 

*'  What !  gite  a  ring  at  the  dinner-table,  and  in 
the  presence  of  all  these  people  V 

*'  Let  me  see — press  it  into  this  piece  of  bread  and 
give  it  to  me." 

And  press  the  ring  into  this  piece  of  bread  she 
did,  and  gave  it  to  the  future  Emperor.  Nicholas 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  leave  the  hall,  and  ex- 
huming the  treasure  from  its  whcaten  tomb,  discov- 
ered an  inscription  on  the  inner  side  in  French,  and 
running  to  the  following  effect :  Vlwperatrict  de 
la  RussUy  He  is  said  to  have  worn  the  keepsake 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  attached  to  a  chain  round 
his  neck,  the  ring  being,  of  course,  too  small  for  any 
of  his  colossal  fingers.  The  future  Empress  it 
seems,  had  been  unconsciously  wearing  for  some 
time  the  emblem  of  her  future  greatness. 

Thb  English  journals  are  very  compUmentary  to  a 
young  American  artist.  Mr.  Kuntze,  now  residing 
in  London,  who  has  just  finished  a  fine  statue  oi 
America. 

A  Lady's  Simile. — A  good  man  is  like  a  strong 
silken  umbrella — ^trustworthy,  and  a  shelter  when 
the  storms  of  life  pour  down  upon  ua.  A  mere 
walking-stick  when  die  sun  shines — a  fnend  in  uii^ 
fortune. 

Jot  18  hightened  by  exultant  strains  of  music,  but 
grief  is  eaaied  only  by  low  ones.  *'  A  sweet  sad 
measure  **  is  the  balm  of  a  wounded  spirit  Music 
lightens  toil  The  sailor  pulls  more  cheerily  for 
his  song. 

DoM*T  hesitate  to  show  a  lounger  that  joa  are 
tired  of  him,  as  you  are  indebted  tor  his  viat  solely 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  tired  of  himscUl 


